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LIFE  OF  GEORGE   FOX. 


There  is  no  subject  perpclually  before  our 
tjea  more  imperfectly  understood  Ihan  Qua- 
kemiD.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea,  Binouiit- 
iDg  perhaps  (o  a  knowledge,  that  Quakers 
•re  a  sect  addicted  (o  broad-brimmed  hats, 
collarless  coats,  a  peculiar  phraseology,  silent 
tneetJDgs,  aud  the  acquisition  of  money; 
propeDsities  which  rarely  engender  any  bet- 
ter feeliog  than  contempt ;  for  the  man  who 
is  too  well-bred  to  express  it  in  the  same 
vay  cherisbes  the  same  feeliog  as  the  hoy 
who  hoots  after  the  drab-garbed  Quaker  io 
the  street.  Nineteen -twentieths  of  our 
coontrymeD  believe  a  Quaker  to  be  infinite- 
ly inferior  to  themaelves:  to  the  brutal,  he 
is  aD  object  of  abuse;  to  the  rude,  of  ridi' 
cule;  to  the  supercilious,  of  cootempt;  to  | 
the  kind-hearted,  of  pity :  but  all  agree  in 
Jookiog  down  upoo  him  as  from  some  very 
decided  elevation.  It  is  difficult  to  dissipate 
feelings  which  flatter  our  self-esteem,  and 
whatever  places  another  permanently  below 
OS  certainly  administers  to  that  quality  :  we 
are  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
■pisiDg,aad  often  absolutely  plume  ourselves 
on  despising,  courteously  and  religiously, 
kindly  and  conscientiously. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  rela- 
tive position  between  the  Quaker  and  the 
man  of  the  world  arises  entirely  from  the 
fact  already  adduced,  that  Quakerism  is 
imperfectly  understood :  we  see  the  husk, 
ve  tajte  it  and  find  it  unpalatable,  bitter. 
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chafiy :  but  30  also  is  the  husk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  of  fifty  other  fruits.  Now  we  have 
no  more  right  to  judge  the  Quaker  than  the 
cocoa-nut  by  it^  exterior  alone:  it  is  not 
only  unfair  to  the  object  but  unjust  towards 
ourselves.  Let  us,  however,  pause  for  a 
moment  over  the  husk  itself,  the  quaintness, 
oddity,  perhaps  ugliness,  of  the  costume,  the 
mode  of  address,  &c.:  it  should  be  distinct- 
ly understood,  that  these  peculiarities  are 
not  of  themselves  considered  in  the  light  of 
good  deeds,  but  often  serve  as  a  protection 
against  evil  deeds.  The  true  Quaker  has 
a  decided  objection  to  amalgamate  with  that 
world  whose  fashions  and  excesses  he  has 
conscientiously  renounced  ;  and  these  pecu- 
liarities act  as  a  universally  accepted  apolo- 
gy for  his  not  mingling  in  the  scenes  in  which 
others  can  perceive  no  harm  ;  races,  hunting, 
theatres,  balls,  concerts,  cards,  drinks— oc- 
cupations held  to  be  almost  necessary  to 
people  of  the  world,  and,  to  use  the  most 
circumspect  phraseology,  tolerated  by  their 
religious  instructors — are  forbidden  to  the 
Quaker:  from  his  youth  upwards  be  is 
taught  to  avoid  them.  Abstinence  from 
these  indulgences  is  inculcated  with  the  first 
lessons  of  religion  ;  and  intellect  has  no 
sooner  dawned  than  his  moral  education 
begins.  This  abstinence  from  occupations 
common  in  the  world  has  become  so  noto- 
rious that  the  Quaker  garb  is  a  sufficient 
apology  for  non-indulgence.    It  would  be 
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out  of  place  at  all  public  amusements ;  in  all 
scenes  of  riot  and  intemperance ;  so  that, 
whatever  the  inclination,  the  Quaker,  in 
Quaker  garb,  dare  not  mingle  in  such  com- 
pany. The  husk,  as  we  have  termed  it, 
worn  under  parental  authority,  thus  becomes 
a  safeguard  and  protection  to  the  young, — 
a  protection  even  against  inclination;  for 
we  are  not  to  suppose  the  youth  of  any  sect 
devoid  of  the  taste  for  amusement  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  that  period  of  our  exist- 
ence. In  after  years,  the  man  has  often  to 
look  back  with  gratitude  on  the  protecting 
power  of  that  garb,  and  those  peculiarities, 
which  he  felt  irksome  as  a  youth  ;  and  see- 
ing the  service  they  rendered  to  himself,  he 
inculcates  their  observance  on  his  successors, 
indeed,  enforces  it,  so  long  as  parental  author- 
ity endures.  Thus,  however  much  we  may 
be  inclined  to  dislike  or  censure  these  pecu- 
liarities, we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  deny 
their  utility;  and  we  shall  also  find  that  a 
portion  of  our  feeling  of  contempt  arose  from 
an  insufficiency  of  our  own  information.  We 
are  ever  too  ready  to  smile  at  what  we  do 
not  understand ;  and,  in  our  journey  through 
life,  we  often  feel  the  smile  of  scorn  dissi- 
pated by  an  enlarged  power  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  succeeded  by  respect,  and  perhaps 
eren  by  admiration.  While  on  the  subject 
of  dress,  we  may  further  remark  that  the 
Quaker  garb  is  professedly  a  mere  retention 
of  the  usual  costume  of  that  period  when 
Quakers  were  first  associated  as  a  body,  and 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  ever-changing 
vagaries  of  fashion.  So  much  for  the  husk. 
We  wish  to  place  it  in  its  true  li^ht,  and  to 
remove  those  erroneous  impressions  which 
result  from  mistaking  it  for  the  kernel. 

Quakerism  may  be  said  to  date  its  exist- 
ence from  the  preaching  of  Fox ;  prior  to 
this  some  Quaker  doctrines  had  been  vague- 
ly promulged,  but,  under  the  majestic  and 
energetic  mind  of  Fox,  they  received  form 
and  character;  they  became   distinct  and 
intelligible;  so  that  to  him  alone  must  be 
attributed  the  establishment  of  the  sect.     It 
■will  be  recollected  by  all  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the   history  of  the  Reformation, 
that  the  participators  in   that  great  move- 
ment aimed  at  a  for  more  extensive  subver- 
sion of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church 
than  they  had  the  power  to  achieve  ;  thus 
we  find  the  more  eminent  of  these  reformers 
inveighing  bitterly  against  certain  observan- 
ces, which,  as  they  said,  "plainly  savor  of 
popery.''     Among  such  objectionable  ob- 
servances are  enumerated,  "  figured  music 
and  organs,  the  forms  of  sponsors,  the  use 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneding  at  the  sacra- 


ment, sprinkling  of  infants,  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,"  &c.  But  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  memory  as  a  Protestant  Reformer  is 
so  highly  cherished  by  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  insisted  on  the  re-introduction  of 
these  observances,  and  took  care  that  they 
should  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  act  of 
Conformity  was  passed  in  1554,  and  by  this 
all  the  Romish  ceremonies  which  the  Queen 
or  her  advisers  were  pleased  to  continue, 
became  law,  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
and  entire  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  This 
of  course  induced  violent  discontent ;  and 
very  many  of  the  true  reformers  refused  to 
comply,  and  formed  small  associations  on 
principles  opposed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
prescribed  forms.  Hence  arose  those  nume- 
rous bodies  of  Dissenters,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ,  had  become  so  powerful ;  and 
which,  however  they  might  differ  on  other 
points,  were  unanimously  agreed  in  denying 
the  divine  right  of  Bishops,  and  thus  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  But,  amidst  all  the  distaste  for 
certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  no  sect  ven- 
tured to  proscribe  them  all;  it  was  left  for 
George  Fox  to  found  a  religion  on  the  New 
Testament  alone ;  to  dispense  with  all  priest- 
craft, and  priesthood,  with  all  forms  and 
observances  and  ceremonies,  and  to  declare 
that  worship  was  a  spiritual  act  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  a  tribute  to  be  offered 
independently  of  human  assistance  and  unac- 
companied by  any  human  inventions.  Our 
author  informs  us  that— 

"  No  reforaier,  prior  to  Greorge  Fox,  had  alto- 
gether rejected  ceremonies  in  the  performance  of 
public  worship,  or  the  observance  of  any  religious 
rite  upon  admittance  into  a  community  of  mem- 
bership.    But  be,  regarding  worship  alone  io  the 
light  of  a  spiritusd  act,  between  the  heart  of  man 
and  his  Maker,  instituted  a  worship  of  silent 
waiting,  and  more  particularly  called  upon  his  fol- 
lowers to  rely  upon  that  measure  of  divine  light 
or  grace  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men  for  their  edification,  guidance, 
and  right  understanding  of  his  revealed  law,  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  submit  to  its  silent  teach- 
ings.    He  considered  that  it  is  only  by  the  free 
operation  of  this  divine  principle  that  the  heart 
becomes  sanctified,  and  that,  by  it  alone,  men  can 
become  spiritually  baptized  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  or  can  become  spiritually  partakers  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour.    Which  inward 
and  spiritual  participation  is  the  only  true,  essential 
of  these  ceremonies,  as  practised  by  most  of  the 
Christian  churches.    Neither  had  any  one,  before 
this,  called  the  attention  of  mankind  so  particu- 
larly to  the  marked  distinction  between  the  old 
law  of  Moses  and  the  new  law  of  the  Gospel ; 
pointing  out  that  the  former,  with  its  ceremonies 
and  ordinances,  was  expressly  gX^^  to  the  Jewi, 
and  to  them  only ;  and,  as  St  Flinl  says,  is  to  be 
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'which  ended  Ibe  old  law,*  and  in  wbotie  t;lad 
lidinga  the  whole  Gentile  world  are  made  paiiici 

C.torB  BB  well  Bs  Ihe  Jews.  Nor  had  any  on 
fore  endeavoured  lo  establish  a  syelem  of  publi 
iroisbipof  a  aalare  bo  entirely  Bpiritual,  allowing 
of  DO  prescribed  aci,  either  of  prayer  or  of  exhor- 
tihon.  His  object  was  to  lead  jieople  back  to  the- 
primiliTe  simplicitv  and  purity  of  tbe  Gospel  pre- 
cepts, to  which  Ibe  eupereliiiuus  ceremonieB  ol 
the  Romish  Church  were  so  glaringly  opposed  j  to 
call  them  off  from  all  dependence  upon  oulwiml 
ceremonieB,  lo  that  inwanl  and  spiritual  rel.' 
by  which  alone  ibey  can  know  Christ  to  be 
Goi  and  their  Safiourj  and  lo  conTinee  them  that 
the  mere  knowledge  and  belief  of  what  Christ  had 
done  and  Buffered  for  them  when  perBonally  upon 
earth,  woB  not  of  itself  sufficient  lo  obtain  this, 
without  a  further  ktiowledge,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  bisrighleouHgoTeinmenlinlheirheaila." 
—p.  10. 

Since  Christianitj  was  finit  preached  by 
the  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  do  such 
doctrine  as  this  had  ever  been  broached. 
Peter,  Mahomet,  Luther,  WycHfle,  Calvin, 
Wesley,  and  the  thousand  minor  powers 
that  have  succeeded,  all  had  their  ceremo- 
nies performed  by  priests  ;  all  looked  on  the 
priest  as  a  being  whose  offices  were  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  soul.  George  Tax 
alone,  of  all  the  world,  repudiated  priest- 
craft, and  dared  to  deny  the  right  of  a  hu- 
man mediator  between  God  and  man.  He 
acknowledged  but  one  mediator ;  one  whose 
services  were  not  to  be  doled  out  in  pittan- 
ces apportioned  to  the  coin  returned.  It 
therefore  is  not  remnrkabte  that  the  priest- 
hood of  whatever  dunomination  should  rise 
as  one  man  against  the  Quaker,  and  de- 
nounce him  from  the  pulpit  as  an  atheist 
and  B  traitor;  an  enemy  alike  to  religion 
and  to  law.  Such  was  the  case  ;  and  when 
we  remember  how  vast,  how  subtle,  how 
ramified,  how  extended  is  that  power  and 
influence  he  attacked,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Qnaker  was  hunted  from  place  to 
place  like  a  beast,  was  torn  from  his  home 
and  family,  was  thrown  into  the  most  filthy 
dungeons,  was  flogged,  maimed,  crippled, 
and  murdered,  merely  on  a  false  charge  of 
iireligion  and  disaffection,  originating  entirely 
in  the  vengeance  of  a  priesthood  whose 
offices  he  declined,  and  with  whose  emolu- 
ments the  spread  of  such  opinions  must  of 
necessity  interfere.  The  license  for  mar- 
riage, the  marriage  form,  the  churching  of 
woRien,  the  sprinkling  of  infants,  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Bacramenl,  the  ceremony  of 
confirmation,  the  faneral  service,  the  con- 
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secratioD  of  charches  and  churchyards,  all 
forms  of  prayer,  written  sermons ;  all  were 
of  no  avail :  churches  themselves  were  su- 
perfluous, and  the  sacrednesa  of  any  edifice 
declared  a  fable.  This  was  atheism  and 
treason  in  the  eyes  of  the  clei^,  aJid  of  all 
over  whom  their  influence  extended. 

The  boldness  with  which  Fox  preached 
these  doctrines  is  shown  in  his  own  "  Jour- 
nal," but  there  are  other  authentic  sources 
of  information,  which  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  courage  be  displayed. 

■• '  When  I  heud  Ihe  bell  toll  lo  call  the  peo- 

Ele  together  in  the  steeple- bouse,  it  Gtruck  al  my 
fe,  for  it  was  like  a  market  bell  to  gather  propfe 
together,  that  ihe  priest  might  set  forth  his  wares 
tor  sale.  Oh  !  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  ara 
got  by  the  trade  they  make  of  Klling-the  Scrip- 
lures,  and  by  their  pleaching,  ftom  the  highest 
bishop  to  the  Iowe«l  priest,  whal  one  trade  in 
ihe  world  ia  comparable  to  it !  NotwilhslandiDg 
Ibe  Scriptures  were  given  forth  freely,  Christ  com- 
manded his  n>inisters  lo  preach  freely,  and  the 
prophets  and  apostles  denounced  judgment  against 
all  covetous  hirelings  and  diviners  for  money.  But 
in  this  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesua  was  I  tenl 
forth  to  declare  the  word  of  life  and  reconciliattoa 
freely,  that  all  might  come  to  Christ,  who  ptet 
freely,  and  renews  up  into  ihe  image  of  God,  which 
man  and  woman  were  in  before  ihey  fell.' " — 
p.  46. 

Here  we  are  presented  with  the  origin  of 
the  Quaker  tenet  against  a  paid  clergy  of 
any  description  ;  and  from  the  doctrines  of 
their  founder  the  Quakers  conceive  them- 
selves called  upon  to  protest  openly  sgunst 
such  a  ministration  of  the  Gospel,  as  oeing 
contrary  to  ibe  special  injunctions  of  Christ, 
and  the  practices  of  the  apostles  and  eartj 
Christian  church.  Hence,  they  refuse  to 
pay  all  tithes  or  church  demands,  patiently 
submitting  to  the  legal  penalties  attached  to 
9uch  refusals,  and  to  the  rapacity  of  their 
•nemies,  who,  in  the  eariy  periods  of  the 
lociety,  carried  their  plunder  to  so  great 
in  excess  as  not  only  to  involve  many  in 
lolal  ruin,  but  also  to  subject  them  to  long 
find  cruel  imprisonments,  which,  in  many 
cases  of  particular  hardship,  terminated  in 
death.  Hence,  in  1662,  twenty  died  in  dif- 
ferent prisons  in  London,  and  seven  more 
after  their  liberation,  from  their  ill-treat- 
ment. In  1664  twenty-five  died,  and  in 
1665,  fifty-two  more.  The  number  which 
perished  in  this  way,  throughout  the  whole 
Icingdom,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty- nine. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  in- 
quiry, but  foreign  lo  the  objects  of  a  litetai^f 
— --!W,  whether  the  grand  features  of  this 
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mission  of  George  Fox,  and  the  practice  of  | 
his  exrly  followers  resulting  from  it,  are  nai 
based  upon  more  solid  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  not  more  closely  aliied  to 
its  pure  spirit  thaD  tiie  world  at  large  gene- 
rally admit  to  be  essential  1  Quakerism  ts 
grounded  on  the  passage — "  that  the  graci- 
of  God  which  brings  salvation  had  appeared 
to  all  men,  and  that  (he  manifestation  of  thi' 
spirit  of  God  was  given  to  eveiy  man  tu 
profit  withal,"  Fox  maintained,  that  by  a 
teithful  obedience  to  the  inward  teachings 
of  this  Holy  Spirit  we  become  God's  peopk', 
and  by  its  aid  alone  acquire  a  clear  undei- 
Btanding  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  which  iii- 
ward  monitor,  if  continually  neglected,  or 
after  the  example  of  Felix,  dismiased  for  u 
more  convenient  season,  will  in  time  bi' 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  heart  reprobate,  anil 
abandoned  to  its  own  wicked  devices  ;  fui 


This  inward  principle  is  (he  good  see<.l, 
which  being  sown  in  all  soils,  flourishes  in 
some,  pines  away  or  is  choked  in  others,  an  il 
in  some  individuals  finds  no  root  at  all. 
■  Scriptural  authority,  if  it  be  literally  inter- 
preted, is  at  least  in  favor  of  Fox's  testi- 
mony i^inst  all  oaths,  and  warfare,  as  bein^' 
antichrislian,  and  in  di-rcct  oppoiition  to  lh<' 
dictates  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  and  early  church.  And  further,  in 
accordance  with  his  emulation  of  the  noble 
and  disinterested  example  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian pastors,  who  ministered  the  word  of  lift 
without  fee  or  reward  ;  and  with  his  rejection 
of  all  outward  ceremonies  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship, because  they  had  degenerated  into  reli- 
gious lites,  and  which  he  considered  as  so 
many  stumbling  blocks  and  impediments  to 
that  spiritual  devotion  required  of  man  by  his 
Maker.  Again,  it  would  appear  (o  support 
his  great  Christian  principle,  that  no  system 
of  policy  whatever  should  be  founded  on  ex- 
pediency ;  but  upon  that  golden  precept  rl 
Christ's, "  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would 
thev  should  do  unto  us," — a  maxim  that  if 
faithfully  acted  upon  would  do  away  at  one 
with  all  grounds  of  contention  and  warfar< 
The  Quivers  therefore  as  a  body  may  ij 
considered  universal  philanthropists;  and  in 
their  Christian  love  and  good  will  to  all  mtn 
they  are  as  much  opposed  to  every  measure 
which  is  injurious  to  the  free  and  just  rights 
of  man,  as  they  are  often  the  foremost  sup 
porters  of  those  devised  for  his  good. 

■■  The  mission  o!  G.  Fox  was  no  republic-ii 
doctrine,  diaguiwd  under  tbe  fonn  of  Ifaeoloey.  It 
never  interfered  with  tbe  exisliog  powets,  wbeihei 
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monarthical  or  republican,  but  taaght  obedience  to 
ibe  magisltate,  by  enforcing  purity  of  morals.  It 
xan  a  plain,  honest,  and  zealous  allempt  to  clear 
:he  gORpel  from  the  mist  of  error  and  superfiilion, 
kvbicb  had  long  oliecured  it;  to  release  the  minds 
nS  tbe  people  from  the  shackles  of  Bchool-wisdom, 
id  the  Bubtlelies  of  polemical  divinity ;  to  bold 
It  to  Ihem  the  true  nature  of  thai  redemption 
ivhich  it  ofiers  to  all  mankind,  a  redemption  de- 
pending upon  faith  in  Christ,  repentance  frocn  sin, 
'  liansformation  from  the  world,  but  not  tipon 
vard  riles  and  ordinances,  or  cieeds  drawn  up 
by  fallible  men.  He  pleaded  alone  for  religions 
iberly,  for  a  free  loleralion  of  all  religions  opi- 
lions;  a  principle  which  tn  itself  involves  eman- 
cipation of  mind,  and  lays  tbe  foundation  for  lbs ' 
universal  and  equal  rights  of  all  men,  tbe  privi- 
leged classes  as  well  as  those  below  tbem ;  and  ef. 
feclually  resists  the  encroachments  of  either  party 
pon  the  just  tights  of  tbe  other,  by  inculcating 
lie  great  Christian  rule  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
doiie  by." — p.  48. 

The  "  Journal"  of  George  Fox  was  pro- 
lunced  by  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh 

to  be  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
instructive  documents  in  the  world ;"  and 
he  adds,  that  "no  man  of  competent  judg- 
ment can  peruse  it  without  revering  the 
irtue  of  the  writer."  To  his  cITorta,  sic- 
le-banded,  or  nearly  so,  we  may  ascribe 
le  establishment  and  rise  of  the  Quakers, 
which,  as  Bancroft  in  his  "  History  of  the 
United  Stales"  declares,  is  "  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
marks,"  says  he,  "  the  moment  when  intel- 
lectual freedom  was  claimed  unconditionally 
by  the  people  as  an  inalienable  birthright. 
It  was  the  consequence  of  a  great  moal 
warfare  against  corruption;  the  aspiration 
of  the  human  mind  after  a  perfect  emancipa- 
tion from  the  lung  reign  of  bigotry  and  gu- 

lu  another  passage,  Bancroft  describes 
how  Fox  arrived  "at  the  conclusion  that 
truth  is  to  be  sought  by  listening  to  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  This  principle," 
says  he,  "  contained  a  moral  revolution.  It 
established  absolute  freedom  of  mind,  tread- 
ing idolatry  under  foot,  and  entered  the 
strongest  protest  against  the  forms  of  a  hier- 
archy. It  was  the  principle  for  which  So- 
crates died,  and  Plato  suffered ;  and  now 
that  Fox  went  forth  to  proclaim  it  among 
the  people,  he  was  resisted  everywhere 
with  vehemence,  and  priests  and  professors, 
magistrates  and  people,  swelled  against  him 
like  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  storm  of 
persecution  should  have  raged  most  fiercely 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  a  man 
who  has  the  credit  of  resiathig  the  influence 
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of  priesthood  and  prieslcrafl  when  directi^J 

Rgaiost  himself.  VVe  are  especially  I  old  |iy 
D'Aobigne,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Reforniii- 
tion,"  ihat  "the  rise  of  the  plebeian  seci^, 
which  swarmed  in  England,  was  encour^^- 
ed  by  the  freedom  of  the  popular  govei"- 
meot  under  the  com moD wealth."  VVlut 
this  freedom  could  have  been  does  not  u|>- 
pear  very  obTious;  imprisonment  in  dun- 
geons underground,  and  beneath  other  dvin- 
geODS  occupied  by  felons,  and  so  arrangi.i! 
that  the  lower  dungeon  received  all  ii]<' 
filth  from  (he  upper  one ;  pelting  with  stoi^c--, 
and  rotten  eg^  in  the  pillory  ;  beating  w|tlj 
holly-bushes  -  lacerBtion  with  pitchforks  ; 
threshing  with  long  jioles;  these  are  feais, 
either  performed  by  the  executive  or  sane - 
lioned  by  the  administrators  of  the  commi>ii 
weal.  George  Fox,  however,  went  on  l;i.- 
way  whenever  he  was  liberated,  renewjn;^ 
OQ  all  occasions  his  testimony  against  a 
hireling  ministry,  payment  of  tithes,  swear- 
ing, ceremonies,  and  forms  ;  and  preachliit; 
his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  divine  light  ol' 
Christ  in  the  soul  of  man.  His  sufienn^s 
were  renewed  again  and  again,  often  wiih- 
out  the  slightest  provocation,  but  somelin !<.'.>: 
from  his  own  intemperate  zeal  j  intcmperaU', 
because  personal  interference  with  the  modi' 
of  worship  chosen  hy  others  is  atalllinifs 
of  doubtful  propriety,  and  in  many  instant'Hs 
concomitant  circumstances  render  it  pi  r- 
fectly  unjustifiable.  But  Fox's  day  v.t^ 
one  of  all  manner  of  religious  exces.4<'> 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents, 
were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  .ill 
striving  to  possess  themselves  of  someof  iKf 
emoluments  of  prieBlcraf\.  Wild,  blood- 
thirsty, and  persecuting,  all  seemed  to  lost- 
sight  of  the  peaceful  character  of  Chrislijiii- 
ity,  and  to  contend  with  a  fury  more  alliid 
to  the  ravings  of  madmen  than  the  behaviour 
of  sincere  disciples  of  a  meek  and  pence 
preaching  master.  All  these  wrangling 
Dissenters  thought  it  an  outward  symbol  nf 
sanctity  to  wear  their  hair  closely  cropped 
but  Fox  wore  his  vry  long,  falling  graiv- 
fully  over  bis  shoulders,  a  practice  whici 
obtained  generally  among  his  followers,  cm 
from  a  passage  in  his  journal  it  would  up- 
pear  that  he  entertained  some  5CrU]ib 
against  its  being  cut :  he  wished  it  to  hi 
understood  that  true  religion  did  not  cnn 
sist  in  this  outward  mark,  an  observatj,'^ 
which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  ht 
eschewed  rather  than  aimed  at  a  peciili,M 
assumption  of  holiness  in  his  appearance  i>i 
apparel.  His  long  hair  gave  additional  of 
fence  to  the  "  crop-ears,  or  "  roundheads' 
of  the  daj. 


The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  treatment  which  this  most  sincere 
and  truly  pious  man  was  made  to  suffer,  and 
it  will  also  exhibit  his  own  character  in  its 
■true  light. 

"The  next  morning  he  was  summoned  before 
tbe  magistrales.  1o  wliom  he  gave  further  olfence 
by  declaring  lothem  that  the  '  frii:[8or  Iheir  priests' 
preaching  were  void  of  Clirialjanily,  boo  llMit, 
Iboiij^h  they  were  great  professors,  they  were 
mlhnut  the  posseGsion  ot  thai  which  they  profesg- 
eJ.'  He  was,  upon  ihis,  commllled  lo  gaol  as  a 
'  heretic,  a  blasphemer,  and  a  seducer ;'  and  by  or- 
der of  the  msginirales,  i.e  was  siiul  up  among  tbe 
lowest  claas  ol  felons,  and  llie  gaolers  nere  eo^ 
couraeed  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  bmlaliiy, 
declaring  lo  him  that  be  ehnulil  never  come  out 
again  but  to  be  bancied  i  and  so  confiilent  were 
bis  enemiea  in  accomplishing  bis  ruin  and  death, 
ihat  numbers  visited  him  in  prison  as  a  condemned 
persfin,  who  was  sborlly  to  be  ejiecuted." — p.  97. 
*'AI  Carlisle  be  sulfeicd  an  illegal  imprison- 
ment (or  several  months,  and  at  Ihe  approaching 
assizes  his  enemies  made  sure  of  leading  him  to 
Ihefcallows;  hui,  uol  bein^  able  to  suhstanliate 
any  legal  charge  against  hini,  he  was  nevei 
brought  tip  for  (rial.  Tbe  higb'eherifr,anda  com- 
pany of  biltet  Scotch  piiests,  were  so  misled  by 
their  rancorous  feelings,  that  iliey  had  bim  guard- 
ed by  three  mujiqueleers  to  shoot  bim  upon  any 
pretence  of  escape.     For  a  time  they  would  suffer 

,  no  one  (o  have  across  lo  bim  e.icepting  themselves; 
they  sometimes  came  into  his  cell  as  late  as  the 

■  tenlh  hour,  and  their  deportment  was  '  eiceedine- 
ly  rode  and  devilish  ;  they  were  not  fit  lo  speak 
of  the  Ihing  of  God,  ihey  were  ao  fonl-moHlhed ; 
ai'd  be  grieved  lo  think  such  people  should  call 
themselves   minibleni  of  God;  but   the  Lord,  by 

I  his  power,  gave  them  dominion  over  them  all,  and 
lei  them  see  bolb  (heir  fruits  and  their  spirils.' 
Duringlhiaconfinemenl  he  wuBoflen  cruelly  beulea 
with  a  lame  cudgel,  at  the  caprice  of  the  nndei* 
gaoler ;  who,  entering  his  cell  one  day,  fell  upon 
him  without  (he  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  such 
abominable  cruelty,  and  beat  bim  most  furiously, 
calling  out  all  the  lime,  as  a  pretext, '  Come  out  of 
(he  window,'  although  George  Foi  was  on  tha 
opposite  side  of  (he  room  to  it.  While  he  was  so 
heaten.'he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  losing  psalmi^ 
being  filled  wiih  joy;'  upon  which  the  exasne- 
rated  gaoler  brought  in  a  tiddler  lo  annoy  him;  bat 
while  he  played  George  Foi  so  overpowered  him 
by  his  singing,  '  being  uinved  by  the  everlasting 
power  of  the  Lord  God,"  that  they  were  atrucic 
and  confounded,  and  went  nway.  leaving  him  to 
the  immolesteJ  enjoyment  of  his  heartfelt  hymns 
of  praise,  and  rejoicing  that  he  was  thus  found 
wonhy  losaffcr  lorlbe'sake  of  his  great  Lord  and 
Master,  whose  precepts  he  had  thus  far  totally 
ar.d  faithfully  declared,  without  reepe'l  of  persons, 
■  Blesied  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  yon,  and 
]ier!ecHle  ynu,  and  shall  say  all  manner  ol  evil 
against  vnu  faltwiy  lor  my  fake,  Rejoice,  and 
be  exceeding  glad;  (or  great  is  your  reward  la 
heaven' — Matt.  v.  11, 12. 
"  In  this  prison  he  became  acquainted  with 
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James  Parnell,  a  youth  of  only  sixteen  years,  but 
remarkable  for  bis  early  piety  and  religious  life. 
He  had  been  so  struck  with  Fox's  preaching  and 
doctrine,  that  he  frequently  visited  him  while  in 
bonds,  eagerly  seeking  instruction  ;  and  *  the  Lord 
quickly  made  him  a  powerful  minister  of  the  word 
of  life,  and  many  were  turned  to  Christ  by  him.* 
Travelling  soon  after  into  Essex,  as  an  acknow- 
ledged minister  ot  the  Quakers,  he  was  imprisoned 
with  many  others  in  Colchester  Castle,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  cruelty  of  a  merciless  gaoler,  who 
was  encouraged  in  his  brutality  by  the  magistrates 
themselves.  At  this  time  James  Parnell  was  ex- 
tremely debilitated  by  severe  indisposition,  and 
was  confined  in  a  place  called  the  oven,  a  large 
hole  in  the  watl,  and  so  high  from  the  ground  that 
it  was  only  accessible  by  a  short  ladder,  and  a 
rope,  because  the  ladder  was  not  sufficiently  long. 
From  this  place  he  was  constrained  by  the  gaoler 
to  come  down  every  day  for  bis  food,  refusing 
him  the  advantage  of  any  assistance  which  bis 
fellow  prisoners  would  gladly  have  rendered  him. 
Climbing  np  one  day  to  this  incommodious  dormi- 
tory, with  his  day's  provision  in  one  hand,  he 
missed  his  bold  of  the  rope  through  weakness,  and 
falling  down  was  so  much  shaken,  that  he  died 
very  soon  afterwards  in  consequence  of  his  fall. 
After  his  death,  bis  persecutors,  to  cover  their  o^n 
cruelty,  wrote  a  book,  stating  *  that  he  fasted  him- 
self to  death.'  Thus  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  reli- 
gious convictions,  about  two  years  after  be  had 
joined  the  Quakers." — p.  98. 

<*  During  his  confinement  with  those  unfortunate 
and  depraved  characters,  of  both  sexes,  his  sincere 
piety  and  kindly  feeling  united  to  his  good  exam- 
ple, had  a  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his 
wretched  companions;  they  treated  him  with  re- 
spect, and  several  of  them  became  sincere  and  true 
penitents,  so  powerfully  and  so  feelingly  had  he 
laid  open  to  them  the  profligacy  of  their  evil 
courses." — p.  100. 

"  The  assizes  being  now  ended,  and  the  prison- 
ers refusing  upon  principle  to  pay  a  fine  they  con- 
sidered most  illegal,  since  nothing  had  been  proved 
against  them  to  justify  their  apprehension,*  much 
less  their  imprisonment,  and  judging  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies  (hat  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  liberated  very  soon,  demanded  a  free  prison, 
and  told  the  gaoler  they  should  discontinue  to  pay 
him  for  the  hire  of  his  room,  for  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  him  seven  shillings  a  week  each 
person,  as  well  as  seven  shillings  a  week  for  each 
of  their  horses.  Upon  this  notification,  the  gaoler, 
who  was  an  abandoned  character,  and  had  been 
twice  branded  with  a  hot  iron  as  a  thief  (as  well 
as  his  wife  and  the  under  (caoler),  shut  them  up 
in  a  foul  dungeon,  called  Doomsdale,  which  was 
noisome  and  pestilential,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  common  sewer  of  the  prison,  the  floor  of 
which  was  so  thick  in  mire,  that  it  was  over  their 
shoes,  and  afibrded  no  place  where  they  could 
either  sit  or  lie  down.  In  this  dreadful  place  they 
were  denied  by  their  exasperated  keeper  ewn  a 
little  straw  or  a  light ;  but  some  kindly  disposed 
people  of  the  town  hearing  of  their  sad  condition 

*  They  had  heen  amsted  for  travelling  and 
pnaching  by  the  way. 


brought  them  both  a  Kght  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
straw,  which  they  burnt  to  purify  the  air.  The 
smoke  arising  upon  this  occasiou  penetrated 
through  the  chinks  of  the  floor  above,  and  found 
its  way  into  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  under 
gaoler  and  some  thieves,  who  immediately  began 
to  revenge  themselves,  by  pouring  down  upon 
them  through  the  chinks  whatever  they  could  ob- 
tain to  annoy  them,  and  make  their  condition  still 
more  deplorable ;  at  the  same  time  abusing  them 
with  the  foulest  language.  In  this  place  they 
were  sometimes  left  in  want  both  of  food  and 
water,  owing  to  the  brutality  of  the  gaoler  and  his 
wife ;  who  often  abused  and  beat  those  who 
brought  them  a  few  necessaries  and  comforts. 
The  whole  particulars  of  the  infamous  treatment 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  their  unfeeling  keepers,  are  too  offensive 
for  recital :  and  when  such  abuses  no  longer  ex- 
i9t  in  our  public  goals  are  best  left  untold." — ^p. 
131. 

Cromwell,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Fox,  both   personally  and   by  reputation, 
was  cognisant  of  all  these  proceedings  ;  and 
it  certainly  seems  to  us  a  lasting  stigma  on 
his  character  that  he  allowed  them.     On 
one  occasion,  after  a  long  interview,  when 
Fox  was  about  to  leave,  Cromwell  seized 
him  by  the  band,  and  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  Come  again  to   my  house  ;   for  if 
thou  and  I  wete  but  an  hour  a  day  together 
we  should  be  nearer  one  another  ;"  and  he 
ordered  that  Fox  should  be  conducted  to  the 
great  hall,  to  dine  with  his  gentlemen.  This 
honor  wa?,  however,  flatly  refused   by  the 
unambitious  Quaker  :  **  Tell  the  Protector," 
said  he,  "  that  I  will  neither  eat  of  his  bread 
nor  drink  of  his  drink."     When  Cromwell 
received  the  message  he  remarked — "  Now 
I  see  there  is  a  people  arisen  that  I  cannot 
win  either  with    gifts,  honors,  offices,   or 
places;    but   all  other  sects  and  people  I 
can."    This  anecdote  and  subsequent  events 
show  the  exhibition  of  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards Fox   to  have   been  ostensible  only ; 
for  he  never  raised  a  finger  to  assist  him  or 
to  do  him  justice  when  so  foully  ill-used; 
the  anecdote  exhibits  also  the  talent  of  the 
Protector  in  correctly  estimating  the  hollow- 
ness  and  mercenary  spirit  of  his  self-righteous 
followers.     The  following  short  quotations 
show  that  Fox  himself  remonstrated  with 
the  Protector  on  the  cruel  oppression  of  his 
persecuted  sect  : — 

"  The  travellers  enterinaj  London  by  Hyde 
Park,  met  the  Protector  in  his  coach,  attended  by 
his  life-guard,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse 
of  people.  Geoige  Fox  imm«iiatelv  rode  up  to 
the  coach  side,  from  whence  he  would  have  been 
repelled  b^  the  guards,  had  not  Cromwell  caught 
sight  of  him  and  beckoned  him  to  approach.    He 
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then  rode  by  the  coach  side,  and  spoke  to  him, 
'  Declaring,'  as  he  says,  <  what  the  Lord  gave. me 
to  say  to  him,  of  the  condition  and  of  the  suflfer- 
ings  of  Friends  in  the  nation  ;  showing  him  how 
contrary  this  persecution  was  to  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  and  to  Christianity.'  At  the  park  gate 
of  St  James'  they  parted,  and  Cromwell  invited 
him  to  come  to  his  house." — p.  137. 

'*  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Protector  at  Whitehall,  accompanied 
by  EMward  Pyott.  George  Fox  was  very  urgent 
on  behalf  of  the  Friends,  stating  how  unjustly 
they  were  persecuted,  and  how  great  were  their 
sufferings  throughout  his  dominions,  for  con- 
science* sake  alone;  he  pleaded  their  right,  in 
common  with  ail  peaceable  subjects,  to  Cromwell's 
protection."— p.  137. 

"  A  report  was  also  spread  of  his  (Cromwell's) 
intention  to  assume  the  crown.  George  Fox  went 
to  him  and  warned  him  against  accepting  it,  and 
also  of  other  dangers,  such  as  his  sufTering  the  in- 
nocent to  be  oppressed  by  the  unjust,  and  that  if 
be  did  not  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  he  would  bring 
shame  and  ruin  upon  himself  and  his  posterity. 
Cromwell  appeared  to  take  his  advice  very  well," 
&c. — p.  163. 

"  Appeared  to  take  his  advice  very  vrell ;" 
bat  his  course  remained  unaltered.  The 
priests  of  all  denominations,  and  the  rabble 
whom  they  incited,  continued  their  persecu- 
tions :  procured  the  arrest  and  ill-usage  of 
Fox  and  all  the  leaders  of  his  sect ;  and 
Cromwell  remained  as  before  a  passive  if 
not  approving  spectator. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
very  able  "  Life  of  Cromwell"  it  has  become 
rather  a  fashion  to  suppose  that  powerful 
man  greatly  injured  by  the  charge  of  hypo- 
crisy formerly  preferred  against  him,  and  to 
hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  straight -forward- 
ness and  sincerity.  Now,  the  elements  of 
straight-forwardness  and  sincerity  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  consist  in  conduct  like  that  of 
Cromwell,  a  sovereign  prince,  towards  Fox, 
a  peaceful  and  inofi^nsive  subject.  Since- 
rity does  not,  in  our  view,  consist  in  wrino;- 
ing  a  man's  hand,  and,  with  tears  in  one's 
eyes,  begging  him  to  come  again,  when  be 
had  just  permitted  him  to  sufier  the  grossest 
indignities ;  neither  in  providing  sumptuous 
dinners  for  him  one  day,  and  seeing  him 
cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon  the  next 
without  raising  so  much  as  a  finger  to  assist 
him.  And  be  it  recollected  that  dungeons 
and  fair  words  were  continually  alternated 
with  some  regularity,  not  merely  on  one  oc- 
casion, but  times  and  oft ;  and  the  ruler 
knew  the  sterling  worth  of  his  subject,  and 
lamented  that  he  was  not  to  be  bought  with 
a  bribe.  Let  the  reader  repeat,  again  and 
again,  Fox's  answer  to  this  powerful  and 
Gmtj  potentate — <^  Tell  the.  Protector  I  will 


neither  eat  of  his  bread  nor  drink  of  his 
drink ; "  let  the  reader  ask  what  was  Fox's 
opinion,  founded  on  dear-bought  experiencei 
of  this  sincere  and  straight- forward  monarch. 
For  what  crime  was  Fox  imprisoned  t 
Alas !  does  not  the  termination  of  each  im- 
prisonment show  1  We  have  it  recorded 
again  and  again — "  At  length  he  was  freed 
without  a  trial,  without  a  hearing,  without 
a  charge  of  any  kind  being  brought  against 
him."  We  doubt  whether  the  annals  of 
any  nation  under  the  sun  can  produce  a 
match  for  the  unrighteous  persecutions 
borne  for  conscience'  sake  under  that  liberal 
government,  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. Immediately  before  Cromwell's  deam 
Fox  had  a  final  interview  with  him,  in  the 
capacity  of  intercessor  for  the  sect  which  he 
had  founded.  What  impression  he  made 
is  unknown ;  for  the  Protector's  days  were 
numbered — he  was  on  the  eve  of  that  sum- 
mons which  the  weak  and  the  powerful 
alike  obey.  We  give  our  author's  brief  ac- 
count of  the  meeting : — 

"  George  Fox  went  again  to  see  the  Protector, 
to  try  once  more  how  far  he  could  influence  him 
to  act  with  justice  and  impartiality  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  saflerings  of  the 
injured  Friends,  who  were  now  unjustly  deprived 
ol  the  liberties  and  privileges  secured  to  all  free- 
men by  the  great  charter  of  England.  He  had 
often  before  warned  him  of  his  unjust  n^lect  of 
this  portion  of  his  unofTending  and  innocent  sub- 
jects, and  had  told  him,  that  n  he  persisted  in  re- 
fusing any  interference  on  their  behalf,  God  would 
soon  rend  the  power  out  of  his  hands ;  and  <  that 
a  day  of  reverse  and  thick  darkness  was  coming 
over  those  high  professions,  even  a  day  of  dark- 
ness that  should  be  felt.'  Cromwell  was  at 
Hampton  Court.  George  Fox  says,  *  I  met  him 
riding  in  the  park,  and  before  I  came  to  him,  as  he 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  lifeguard,  I  saw  and  felt  a 
waft  (or  apparition)  of  death  go  forth  against  him ; 
and  when  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead 
man.  After  I  had  laid  the  sufferings  of  Friends 
before  him,  and  had  warned  him,  according  as  I 
was  moved  to  speak  to  him,  he  bid  me  come  to  his 
house.  So  I  returned  to  Kingston;  and  the  next 
day  went  up  to  Hampton  Court,  to  speak  further 
with  him.  But  when  I  came  he  was  sick ;  and 
one  Harvey,  who  waited  on  him,  told  me  the  doc- 
tors were  not  willing  that  I  should  speak  to  him. 
So  I  passed  away,  and  never  saw  him  more.'  *• — 
p.  168. 

After  the  Restoration  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  still  continued  ;  but,  as  before, 
it  appears  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  Roundheads,  especially  those  who  had 
turned  renegades  to  their  old  faith,  and  put 
on  the  more  fashionable  religion  established 
by  law,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  in  power, 
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and  obtain  a  share  of  the  temporal ilies  of 
the  church. 

Fox  was  arrested  at  Swarthmore,  oa  h 
charge  of  "having  great  meetings  up  and 
down,"  and  was  kept  a  close  prisonpr  in  the 
"Dark  House"  in  Lancaster  Castle.  He- 
was  committed  by  one  Porter,  a  violent  and 
bitter  Roundhead,  but  one  who  had  just 
renegaded  to  the  faith  now  uppermost. 
While  in  Lancaster  Castle  numbers  of  rudi 
people  were  admitted  to  see  him,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  abusing  and  insuiti 
"One  lime,"  be  says,  "there  came  two 
young  priests,  and  very  abusive  they  were  ; 
the  worst  of  people  could  not  be  worse." 
But  perhaps  the  climax  of  abuse  came  from 
a  woman  whom  be  terms  "  old  Justice 
Preston's  wife,  of  Howker  Hall."  She 
told  him  his  tongue  should  be  cut  out,  and 
that  he  should  be  hanged  ;  at  the  same  lime 
showing  him  a  gallows,  which  we  may  ima- 
gine she  had  brought  in  her  pocket  in  order 
to  illustrate  and  point  her  invective.  Hav- 
ing applied  for  a  copy  of  his  miliitaut^  it  was 
refused  him  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  gained 
a  knowledge  of  its  contents  by  two  of  his 
fellow-professors,  who  had  perused  it.  He 
owed  his  liberation  on  this  occasion  to  the 
intercesaioQ  of  Margaret  Fell,  the  lady  at 
whose  house  he  was  staying,  and  whom  he 
ftlterwards  married.  This  excellent  person 
went  up  to  London,  and  appealed  personally 
to  the  king  on  behalf  of  her  ill-used  friend. 
She  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception ; 
and  the  application  resulted  in  the  liberation 
of  Fox.  There  is  in  the  narraltve  matter  of 
the  highest  interest. 

"  Reverling  lo  Margaret  Fell's  application  to 
the  king,  ii  appeared  from  Ihe  nature  of  his  com. 
■aliment  Ihal  the  king  cnidd  not  release  him  ;  he 
therefore  ordered  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  lo  be  is- 
ened  for  his  removal  fo  I>nndon,  in  order  thai  Iiin 
case  might  be  referred  lo  the  judges.  The  trouble 
now  was  how  lo  get  him  removed  to  town;  for 
if  he  was  only  sent  under  Ihe  care  of  two  bnilifls. 
the  charge  would  be  considerable ;  but  to  send  him 
under  Ihe  guard  of  a  troop  of  horse  was  qitile  oul 
of  the  queBiior; :  therefore,  to  save  Iheir  pockets, 
the  magistrates  told  him,  that '  if  be  would  put  in 
bail  that  he  would  be  in  London  by  such  a  day  of 
term,  he  mighl  go  up  with  some  rif  his  friends." 
George  Fot  told  them,  •  he  would  neither  put  in 
bail,  nor  give  one  piece  of  silver  to  the  gaoler,  for 
be  was  an  innocent  man,  upon  whom  they  had 
Jaid  a  false  charge,  and  imprisoned  wrongfully. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  would  let  him  go  up  with 
one  or  two  of  his  friends,  he  would  be  in  London 
mch  a  day,  if  the  Lord  should  permit,  and  would 
carry  up  the  charge  axatnsl  himself.'  So  incon- 
HBlent  was  the  conduct  of  his  persecutors,  that,  to 
rave  themselres  the  change  of  conveying  him  up 
lo  town  under  an  escort,  suitable  for  the  dangerous , 
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character  they  had  represented  him  to  be,  they 
liberated  him  upon  hie  parole,  to  appear  of  his 
own  accord,  and  deliver  up  his  own  accu^tion 
before  the  proper  aulborities  in  London  ;  by  this 
act  tacitly  acknowledging  the  injustice  of  iheir 
own  proceedings,  and  the  falsity  of  their  charges 
against  him  ;  because,  if  they  had  been  Irue  only 
in  part,  nothing  could  justify  their  setting  earit  ■ 
person  at  large  upon  parole.  Thus  be  left  Lan- 
caster Castle,  without  the  payment  of  a  single  fee, 
travelled  at  his  leisure,  visiieii  his  friends,  and  held 
many  great  meetings  on  bis  journey;  commilting 
over  and  over  again  the  very  oSincee  for  which  he 
had  been  imprisoned,  and  in  which  offences  bis 
persecutors  now  Mlenlly  acquiesced,  unce,  by 
liberating  him  upon  bis  bare  word  lo  surrender 
himself,  they  consented  to  that  which  they  well 
knew  would  be  his  only  line  of  conducl. 

"  Upon  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  a  great 
concourse  of  people  assembled  at  Charing  Cross, 
to  witness  the  burning  of  the  bowels  of  the  late 
king's  juciges,  who  had  been  hanged,  dravn,  and 

Suarlered.  The  next  day  he  went  before  the  Xjord 
hlef  JuHtice  Foster,  and  Judge  Mallelt.  and  pre- 
senting them  his  own  accusation,  they  read  it 
throufjh  till  they  came  lo  the  words, '  thai  he  and 
his  friends  were  embroiling  the  nation  in  bloo<t,' 
&c.  Upon  which  they  struck  their  hands  upon 
the  table.  George  Fox  lold  ibem,  '  I  am  the  mas 
whom  that  charge  is  agajnet,  hut  f  am  as  Innocent 
of  any  such  thing  as  a  new-born  child,  and  had 
brought  it  up  myself  i  and  some  of  my  fiieods 
came  with  me,  without  any  guard.'  They  then 
observed  that  he  stood  with  his  hat  on,  and  said 
to  him,  '  What,  do  you  stand  with  your  hat  on  !' 
He  replied.  '  that  he  did  not  stand  so  in  aiiy  coo- 
tempt  of  them.'  lo  consequence  of  the  King's 
Bench  prison  being  full.  Judge  Foster  asked  him, 
'  Will  you  apppar  to-morrow,  about  len  o'clock, 
at  Ihe  King's  Bench  bar  in  Westminster  Hall  l' 
He  said,  '  Yei,  if  the  Lord  give  me  strength.' 
Then  Judge  Foster  remarked  to  the  other  Judge, 
'  If  he  says,  yes,  and  promises  it,  you  may  lake 
his  word ;'  and  then  he  was  dismissed-  The  next, 
morning,  he  says,   1  was  brought  into  the  middle 

moved  to  look  about,  and,  turning  to  the  people, 
laid,  '  Peace  be  among  you  ;'  and  the  power  of 
Ihe  Lord  sprung  over  Ihe  court.  The  charge 
against  me  was  then  read  opeuly.  The  people 
were  modemte,  and  Ihe  judges  cool  and  lovingj 
and  the  Lord's  mercy  was  to  Ihem. 

"  But  when  they  came  to  that  ^Hirl  which  said 

that  I  and  my  friends  were  embroiling  the  nation 

a  blood,  and  raising  a  new  war,  that  I  was  an 

enemy  to  ihe  king,  &c.,'  they  lifted  up  Iheir  hands. 

Then  siretcbine  out  my  arms.  1  said,  'fam  the 

an  whom  that  charge  is  against,  but  I  am  as  in- 

tcent  as  a  child  concerning  the  cbaige,  and  have 

!Ver    learned    any   war-postures;    and   do    ye 

ink,  Ihat  if  I  and  my  friends  had  been  such  men 

:  the  chariK  declares,  that  I  would  have  brought 

it  up  myself  agiiinst  myself !  orthat  I  should  have 

lieen  suffered  to  come  up  with  only  one  or  two  of 

rny  friends  with  me  !     Had  1  been  sach  a  man  as 

ihis  chatge  sets  forth,  1  bad  need  to  have  been 

guarded  up  with  a  troop  or  two  of  hcKse  !'    Then 
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the  judge  asked  me  whether  it  should  he  filed,  or 
vhat  I  would  do  with  it  ?  I  answered,  *  Ye  are 
judges,  and  able,  I  hope,  to  judge  in  this  matter ; 
therefore  do  ye  what  ye  will  with  it ;  I  leave  it  to 
you.'  Then  stood  up  Esquire  Marsh,  who  was 
of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  told  the  judges,  *  it 
was  the  king's  pleasure  that  I  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  seeing  no  accuser  came  up  against  me.' 
They  then  asked  me,  *  whether  I  would  put  it  to 
the  kingand  council  ?  I  said,  *  Yes,  with  a  good 
wDl.'  The  writ  of  habeas-corpus  and  the  mitti- 
mus were  thereupon  sent  to  the  king." — p.  185. 

The  king  being  satisfied  of  his  innocence, 
commanded  his  secretary  to  send  the  follow- 
ing order  to  Judge  Mallet  for  his  release  : — 

**It  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  give 
order  for  releasing  and  setting  at  full  liberty  the 
person  of  George  Fox,  late  a  prisoner  in  Lancaster 
Graol,  and  commanded  hither  by  an  habeas-corpus. 
And  this  signification  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant.  Dated  at  White- 
hall, the  24th  of  October,  1660. 

'*  Edward  JJ^icholas." 

*<  For  Sir  Thomas  Mallet,  Knight, 
**  One  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench." — 
p.  187. 

It  seems  impossible,  in  this  case,  to  avoid 
a  comparison  between  the  gay,  volatile,  and 
licentious  Charles,  and  the  rigid,  austere, 
and  sanctimonious  Cromwell,  a  comparison 
which  certainly  results  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  latter ;  not  that  we  would  palliate  the 
excesses  of  Charles,  or  blame  the  austerity 
of  Cromwell ;  but  merely  observe  that  the 
simple  aim  at  justice,  the  germ  of  that  first 
Christian  principle  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  may  exist  amid  all  manner  of  indul- 
gence and  excess,  though  it  must  expire 
when  religion  is  made  the  bone  of  conten* 
tion  for  ascetics  and  bigots  to  snarl  and 
quarrel  over.  The  feeling  of  the  monarch, 
in  both  cases,  was  shared  by  those  in  author- 
ity under  him. 

Cromwell  owed  no  less  to  his  tact  than  to 
hb  sterling  talent ;  brave,  cool,  far-sighted, 
and  fitted  to  command,  he  might  have  made 
an  efficient  leader  and  ruler  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  he  had  the  tact  to 
mount  that  religious  night-mare  with  which 
the  nation  was  then  oppressed ;  to  ride  it 
not  only  with  invincible  courage  and  con- 
summate skill,  but  to  ride  il  as  a  hobby  of  his 
own,  and  to  sit  identified  with  the  creature, 
as  man  and  horse  are  combined  in  the  cen- 
taur; for  from  the  moment  he  was  in  the 
aaddle  no  one  could  distinguish  the  horse 
from  the  rider.  Charles  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  heart,  although,  yielding  to  that 
loFe  of  indolence  for  which  his  reign  was  so 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  he  professed 
acquiescence  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Esta- 
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iblished  Church.  He  well  knew  that  this 
was  the  readiest  way  of  retaining  that 
sceptre  which  he  had  seen  forcibly  wrested 
from  his  father's  grasp,  and  which  might,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  be  required  at  his  hand. 
He  took  no  kind  of  interest  in  the  religious 
squabbles  of  the  day ;  and  no  greater  mis- 
take could  have  been  made  than  that  of  those 
factious  Roundheads  who,  renegading  to 
Episcopalianism,  persecuted  their  brother 
Dissenters,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  this  ease-loving  monarch. 
Charles  was  not  deficient  in  personal 
courage ;  sufficient  evidence  on  this  point 
had  been  given  years  previously,  at  Wor- 
cester ;  but  the  desire  of  peaceably  enjoying 
those  luxuries  and  immoralities  to  which  his 
inclinations  led,  and  of  which  his  position 
gave  him  the  key,  rendered  him,  in  every 
respect,  the  very  antipodes  of  his  predecessor. 
Thus  would  he  eschew  as  wearisome  those 
very  squabbles  which  his  predecessor  would 
take  under  his  own  peculiar  care,  to  foment, 
inflame,  discourage,  or  quash,  as  might  be 
most  expedient. 

In  1663,  Fox  once  more  visited  his  ex- 
cellent friend''  at  Swarthmore.  As  soon  as 
his  arrival  was  known  among  his  old  Pres- 
byterian enemies,  a  meeting  was  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  again  to  put  him  under  arrest. 
It  was,  however,  difficult  to  decide  what 
charge  was  to  be  preferred  against  him — 
the  old  one,  of  holding  "  large  meetings," 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient,  seeing  that  he 
had  been  liberated  from  his  imprisonment 
on  that  charge,  by  the  king  himself,  and  that 
most  unconditionally,  and  was  allowed  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  hold  meetings, 
large  or  small,  without  let  or  hindrance.  It 
however  happened  that  about  this  time  there 
was  a  great  talk  of  a  projected  rising  in  the 
north,  and  Fox,  ever  on  the  alert  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  good-will,  had  issued  an 
address  to  the  poorer  country  people,  cau- 
tioning them  against  taking  any  part  in  the 
affair,  and  pointing  out  not  only  its  unlaw- 
fulness, but  the  certain  ruin  that  it  would 
bring  on  themselves.  This  truly  benevo- 
lent and  patriotic  document  was  agreed  on 
as  the  ground  of  arrest — by  what  ingenious 
perversion  we  have  never  learned — but  for 
this  was  he  thrown  into  prison,  and  subject- 
ed to  n  series  of  persecutions  and  cruelties, 
the  history  of  which  might  equal  the 
choicest  records  of  the  Inquisition.  During 
this  persecution,  he  underwent  several  mock 
examinations  and  trials,  the  recital  of  which 
has  been  graphically  given  by  himself,  and 
sets  forth,  in  so  lucid  a  manner,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  and  the  nature  of  the  perse- 
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cution,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
extracting  it  at  considerable  length  from  the 
pages  of  his  historian.  At  the  first  exami- 
nation, one  of  the  magistrates  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  aai]  he  began  by  accosing  George 
Fox  of  denying  God,  the  church,  and  the 
fittth.     The  following  colloquy  resulted. 

"G.  Foi.  'Naj,  1  own  Qod,  and  the  true 
ehorcb,  and  the  true  faith.  But  what  churcb  dost 
thou  own  9' 

"  George  Fox  was  aware  o(  bis  religion,  and 
Middleton,  feeling  irritated  by  Ihia  retort,  turned 
round  angrily,  and  said,  •  You  are  a  tehel  and  a 
traitor.' 

"  George  Fox.  '  To  whom  dost  Ihou  speak,  or 
whom  dost  thoa  call  rebel !' 

"Middleton  was  now  soenragetl,  Ibat  it  was 
•ome  lime  before  he  could  find  utterance,  but  al 
last  he  said,  ■  he  spoke  it  to  him.' 

"G.  Fox,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  *  I 
have  suOered  more  in  the  royal  cause  than  twenty 
like  Ihee,  or  any  thai  are  here;  for  I  have  been 
cast  into  Derby  prison  for  six  months  together, 
and  have  suffered  much  because  I  would  not  take 
np  arms  against  the  late  Icing,  before  Worcester 
fight.  I  have  been  sent  up  prisoner  out  of  my 
own  county,  by  Colonel  Hacker,  lo  Oliver  Crom- 
well, as  a  plotter  lo  bring  in  King  Charles,  in  the 
year  1654;  and  I  have  nothing  bui  love  and  good 
will  to  the  king,  and  desire  the  eternal  good  and 
^Ifare  of  him  and  all  his  suhjecta.' 

''Justice  Middleton.  'Did  you  ever  bear  Ibe 
like)- 

"  G.  Fox,  '  Nay,  ye  may  hear  it  again  if  ye 
will.  For  ye  talk  of  (he  king,  a  company  of  you ; 
bat  where  were  ye  in  Oliver's  days !  and  what  did 
ye  do  for  him !  I  have  more  love  lo  the  king,  for 
his  eternal  good  and  welfare,  than  any  of  you 

"  Justice  Middleton.  '  Bring  the  book,  and  put 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  him.' 

•■  Tbia  was  the  usual  snare  to  entrap  the  Qua- 
kers when  other  charges  aitainsl  them  failed. 
George  Pox  shrewdly  asked  him,  '  Whether  be 
had  lahen  Ihe  oath  of  supremacy,  who  was  a 
Catholic  and  a  sweater?  as  for  ub,  vrn  cannot 
swear  at  all,  because  Christ  and  his  apoMles  have 
forbidden  it.'  This  pointed  query  for  the  present 
warded  off  the  blow,  the  oaihs  were  dispensed 
wilh,  and  he  was  dismissed  upon  his  bare  promise 
to  appear  atlbe  next  Lancaster  sessions." — f.  220. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  winter  assiices  helo  at  Lan- 
caster. When  called  for,  he  entered,  as 
usual,  with  his  hat  on,  a  matter  in  which  he 
was  very  particular,  never  removing  it  oi 
any  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  paying  re- 
spect to  men.  The  court  invariably  objected 
to  a  proceeding  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
custom. 

.    "  Chairman.    •  Do  yoo  know  where  you  are  f 
"  6.  Fox.    '  Yes,  I  do ;  but  it  may  be  my  hat 
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rtfl^nds  you.  That  is  a  low  thing,  that  is  not  the 
lat  I  give  to  maeisttaies,  for  the  tm« 
s  from  above;  which  I  have  received, 
iind  I  hope  it  is  not  the  hat  which  ye  look  upon  to 

the  honor.' 

"  Cbairnian.  ■  We  look  for  the  bat  too. 
Wherein  do  you  show  your  respect  to  magistrates, 
if  yon  do  not  put  off" your  bat .'' 

"G,  Fqi.     '  In  coming  wBen  they  call  me.* 

"  An  officer  of  Ihe  court  was  then  ordered  to 
<ake  oS  his  hat ;  and  he  was  questioned  again 
about  Ihe  plot  already  alluded  lo ;  bat  finding  they 
bad  no  grounds  on  which  to  subalanliate  this 
charge  against  him,  (hey  tendered  to  bim  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  and  one  of  (be 
ustices  ask^  him,  '  Whether  be  held  it  was  on- 
lawfnl  to  swear  I'  an  unwarrantable  question, 
because  (he  act  imposed  either  banishment  or  a 
heavy  fine  upon  any  one  who  declared  it  to  be  un< 

G.  Fox.  <  In  (he  time  of  Ihe  law  amongst  the 
Jews,  before  Christ  came,  (he  law  commanded 
them  lo  swear;  but  Christ,  who  dolh  fulfil  the 
law  in  bis  gospel-iime.  commands,  '  Sweat  not  U 
". ;'  and  the  apostle  James  forbids  swearing,  even 
Ibem  that  were  Jews,  and  who  had  the  law  of 
God,' 

[e  then  proiluced  the  paper  which  he  had 
n,  and  dielribuied  it  as  -a  testimony  ag&inst 
and  requested  that  it  might  be  read  out  in 
open  court,  as  it  would  nboWiof  itself,  whether  it 
contained  anything  of  a  (reasonable  nature.  This 
proposition  was  rejected,  and  be  was  not  permilied 
to  make  any  other  defence,  hut  was  committed  to 
prison  foe  refusing  to  swear.  And  addressing  the 
court,  he  said,  '  All  people  lake  notice  that  I  suBer 
for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  for  obedience  to  his 
command.' — p.  221. 

The    gaol    at    Lancaster    was    literally 

ammed  with  Quakers,  principally  poor 
laboring  men  and  small  farmers,  who  had 
refused  to  pay  tithes.  Many  of  them  had 
been  zealous  royalists,  and,  before  their 
adoption  of  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  Qua- 
kerism, had  fought  and  bled  for  the  late 
king,  and  had  remained  true  to  him  to  the 
last.  Their  persecutors  were  fierce  Hound- 
heads,  who  had  opposed  them  in  former 
days,  and  who  were  overjoyed  in  the  op- 
portunity of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
(hem  now,  under  the  apparent  sanction  of 
(he  law.  Many  of  these  poor  people  died 
in  prison.  But  we  must  proceed  with  Ihe 
trials  of  Fox. 

•*  1664,  The  assizes  for  this  year  eommencad 
on  the  !4th  of  March,  and  G.  Fox,  who  had  lain 
in  piison  ever  since  the  last  quarter-sessions,  held 
upon  the  12th  of  January,  was  now  brought  up 
before  Judge  Twisden :  his  own  account  is  as 
follows:  'when  I  was  set  at  tbe  bar,  f  said, 
"  Peace  be  amoTigst  you  all."  * 

"Judge,  lookingal  him.  •  What !  do  you  come 
into  court  with  your  hat  oaf  Upon  which  the 
gaoler  then  took  it  off. 
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"6.  Fox.  'The  bat  is  not  the  honour  that 
comes  from  God.' 

*'  Jndge.  *  Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, GeoTge  Fox  ?' 

"  G.  Fox.  *  I  never  took  any  oath  in  my  life, 
nor  any  covenant  or  engagement.* 

«•  Judjce.     •  Well,  will  you  swear  or  no  ?* 

**  G.  Fox.  *  I  am  a  Cbridiian,  and  Christ  com- 
mands me  "  not  to  swear  ;*'  so  does  the  apostle 
James ;  and  whether  I  should  obey  God  or  man, 
do  thou  judge.' 

**  Judge.  *  I  ask  you  again,  whether  you  will 
swear  or  no  ?* 

*•  G.  Fox.  •  I  am  neither  Turk,  Jew,  nor 
Heathen,  but  a  Christian,  and  should  show  forth 
Christianity.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  Chris- 
tians, in  the  primitive  times,  under  the  persecu- 
tions, and  some  also  of  the  martyrs  in  Queen  Ma- 
ry's days,  refused  swearing,  because  Christ  and 
ms  apostles  had  forbidden  it  ?  Ye  have  had  ex- 
perience enough,  how  many  have  first  sworn  for 
the  king,  and  then  against  him.  But  as  for  me  I 
have  never  taken  an  oath  in  my  life.     My  alle- 

g'ance  does  not  lie  in  swearing,  but  in  truth  and 
ithfulness ;  for  I  honor  all  men,  much  more  the 
king.  But  Christ,  who  is  the  Great  Prophet,  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  Saviour  afid  Judge  of  the 
whole  world,  saith,  •*  I  must  not  swear."  Now, 
whether  must.  I  obey  Christ  or  thee  ?  For  it  is 
tenderness  of  conscience,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ,  that  I  do  not  swear  :  and  we 
have  the  word  of  the  king  for  tender  consciences.* 
Dost  thou  own  the  king  ? 

**  Jud^.    *  I  do  own  the  king.' 

*•  G.  Fox.  '  Why  then  dost  thou  not  observe 
his  declaration  from  Breda,  and  his  promises  made 
since  he  came  to  England,  <*  That  no  man  should 
be  called  in  question  for  matters  of  religion  so  long 
as  he  lived  peaceably  V*  If  thou  ownest  the 
king,  why  dost  thou  call  me  in  (question,  and 
put  me  upon  taking  an  oath,  which  is  a  matter  of 
leliofion,  seeing  thou  or  none  else  can  charge  me 
with  unpeaceable  living  ^ 

**  Judge,  irritated,  and  looking  at  hia>.  *  Sirrah, 
will  you  swear  ?' 

"G.  Fox.  'lam  none  of  thy  firrahs,  I  am 
a  Christian ;  and  for  thee,  an  old  man  and  a  judge, 
to  fflt  there  and  ^ve  nicknames  to  prisoners,  it 
does  not  become  either  thy  grey  hairs  or  thy  office.' 

"  Judge.    *  Well,  I  am  a  Christian  too.' 
i    ••  G.  Fox.     *  Then  do  Christian  works.' 

<*Judee.  'Sirrah!  Thou  thinkest  to  frighten 
me  with  thy  words.'  Then  checking  himself, 
and  looking  aside,  he  said,  *  Hark  !  I  am  using 
the  word  sirrah  again,'  and  so  checked  himself. 

••  G.  Fox.  "  I  spoke  lo  thee  in  love ;  for  that 
language  did  not  become  thee,  a  judee.  Thou 
oughtest  to  instruct  a  prisoner  in  the  law,  if  he 
were  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way.' 

"  Judge.    '  And  I  speak  in  love  to  thee  too.' 

"  G.  Fox.     *  But  love  give.s  no  nick-names ' 

"Judge.  'Well,  George  Fox,  say,  whether 
thou  wilt  take  the  oath,  yea,  or  nay ." 

*  Charles  II.  had  pledged  his  word  to  the  Qua- 
kers, that  they  should  not  be  molested  for  their  pe- 
culiar scruples,  provided  their  conduct  was  peace- 
able. 


"  G.  Fox.  '  I  say  as  I  said  before,  "  whether 
ought  I  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge  thou  .'"  If  I 
could  take  any  oath  at  all,  I  could  take  this ;  for 
I  do  not  deny  some  oaths  only,  or  on  some  occa- 
sions, but  all  oaths,  according  to  Christ's  doctrine, 
who  hath  commanded  his  follo\rer9,  '*  Not  to  swear 
at  all."  Now,  if  thou,  or  any  of  you,  or  any 
of  your  ministers  or  priests  here,  will  prove  that 
ever  Christ  or  his  apostles,  after  they  had  forbid- 
den all  swearing,  commanded  Christians  to  swear, 
then  I  will  swear.' 

'*  Several  priests  were  there,  but  none  of  them 
offered  to  speak. 

"  Judge.  '  I  am  a  servant  of  the  king,  and  the 
king  sent  me  not  to  dispute  with  you,  but  to  put 
the  law  into  execution,  therefore  tender  him  the 
oath  of  allegiance.' 

"G.Fox.  'If  thou  love  the  king,  why  dost 
thou  break  his  word,  and  not  keep  his  declara- 
tions and  speeches,  wherein  he  promised  liberty 
to  tender  consciences?  I  am  a  man  of  tender 
conscience,  and  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command, 
I  cannot  swear.' 

"  Judge.  '  Then  you  will  not  swear ;  take 
him  away,  gaoler.' 

"  G.  Fox.  *  It  is  for  Christ's  sake  that  I  can- 
not swear,  and  for  obedience  to  his  command  I 
suffer;  and  so  the  Lord  forgive  you  all.' 

"  He  was  now  re-conducted  to  prison,  and  on 
the  16th  of  March,  two  days  afterwards,  was 
again  called  into  court. 

*'  The  judge  asked  him,  <  whether  he  would 
traverse,  stand  mute,  or  submit.'  He  desired  he 
might  have  liberty  to  traverse  the  indictment,  and 
try  it. 

"  Judge.  *  Take  him  away,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  take  him  away.' 

*^  G.  Fox.  *  Well,  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
do  justice.* 

*•  Judge.    •  Why,  have  I  not  done  you  justice  ?* 

«  G.  Fox.  '  That  which  thou  hast  done  hath 
been  against  the  command  of  Christ.'  Upon  this 
he  was  again  consigned  to  prison  to  await  the  next 
assizes." — p.  223. 

Fox  appears  to  have  felt  himself  much 
aggrieved  l)y  the  word  "sirrah,"  used  on 
this  occasion  :  so  much  so  indeed  that  short- 
ly afterwards  he  wrote  and  published  a  pa- 
per on  the  subject,  addressed  to  '^  all  judges 
whatsoever,"  and  showing  that  the  use  of 
such  epithets  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  Heathens,  Jews,  or  Christians. 
He  cites  a  number  of  instances  in  support  of 
this  assertion. 

"  The  next  Lancaster  assizes  were  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  same 
judges,  Twisden  and  Turner,  came  the  circuit ;  but 
this  time  Judge  Turner  sat  on  the  crown -bench, 
where  George  Fox  was  brought  before  him.  He 
says  **  Before  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  I  was  put 
among  murderers  and  felons  for  about  the  space 
of  two  hours,  the  people,  the  justices,  and  judge, 
also  gazing  upon  me.  After  they  had  fried  several 
others  they  called  me  to  the  bar,  and  empannelled 
ajary ;  then  the  judge  asked  the  justices  <*  Whether 
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they  bad  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  seesions  T* 
They  said,  "  They  had."  Then  he  bid,  "  Give 
them  the  book,**  that  they  might  be  sworn  they 
bad  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions.  They 
said,  '*  They  had."  The  judge  bid  them  again 
**  take  the  book  and  swear  they  had  tendered  the 
oath  according  to  the  indictment."  Some  of  the 
justices  refused  to  be  sworn  ;  but  the  judge  said,  he 
would  have  it  done  to  take  away  all  occasion  of 
exception.  When  the  jury  were  sworn,  and  the 
justices  had  sworn,  "  that  they  tendered  me  the 
oath  according  to  the  indictment,"  the  judge  asked 
me,  '*  Whether  I  had  not  refused  the  oath  at  the 
last  assizes  ?" ' 

*•  G.  Fox.  *  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life, 
and  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the  world, 
saith,  "  Swear  not  at 'all." ' 

"  Judge  (not  heedinaj  this  answer).  *  I  ask 
whether  or  no  you  did  not  refuse  the  oath  at  the 
last  assizes  ?* 

"  G.  Fox.  *  The  words  that  I  then  spoke  to  them 
were, "  That  if  they  would  prove,  either  judge,  jus- 
tice, priest,  or  teacher,  that  after  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles had  forbidden  swearing,  they  commanded  that 
Christians  should  swear,  I  would  swear." ' 

"  Judge.  *  I  am  not  at  this  time  to  dispute 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  swear,  but  to  inquire 
whether  you  have  refused  to  take  the  oath  or 
no?* 

'*  G.  Fox.  '  Those  things  mentioned  in  the 
oath,  as  plotting  against  the  king,  and  owning  the 
Pope's,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  I  utterly 
deny* 

«*  Judge.  *  Well,  you  say  well  in  that ;  but  did 
you  deny  to  take  the  oath  ?     What  say  you  V 

**  G.  Fox.  *  What  wouldst  thou  nave  me  to 
say  ?  for  I  have  told  thee  before  what  I  did  say.' 

*•  Judge.  •  Would  you  have  these  men  to 
swear  that  you  have  taken  an  oath  V 

"G.  Fox.  •  Wouldest  thou  have  these  men  to 
swear  that  I  had  refused  the  oath  ?'  At  which 
the  court  burst  out  into  laughter.  *  I  was  grieved,' 
he  says,  <  to  see  so  much  lightness  in  the  court, 
where  such  solemn  matters  were  handled,  and 
therefore  asked  him,"  If  this  court  was  a  play- 
house r*  Where  is  gravity  and  sobriety  ?  for  this 
behavior  does  not  become  you.' 

**  The  clerk  then  read  the  indictment,  and  I  told 
the  judge,  *  I  had  something  to  speak  to  it,  for  I 
had  informed  myself  of  the  errors  that  were  in  it.' 
He  told  me.  *  he  would  hear  afterwards  any  rea- 
sons that  1  could  allege  why  he  should  not  give 
judgment.'  Then  I  spoke  to  the  jury,  and  told 
them,  they  could  not  bring  me  in  guilty  according 
to  that  indictment,  for  the  indictment  was  wrong 
laid,  and  many  gross  errors  in  it.' 

<*  Judge.  *  You  must  not  speak  to  the  jury,  but 
I  will  speak  to  them ;  you  have  denied  to  take  the 
oath  at  the  last  assizes,  and  1  can  tender  the  oath 
to  any  man  now,  and  premunire  him  for  not 
taking  it,  and  the  jury  must  bring  you  in  guilty, 
seeing  you  refused  to  take  the  oath.' 

"  G.  Fox.  •  What  do  ye  with  a  form }  you 
may  throw  away  your  form  then.'  To  the  jury. 
*  It  lies  upon  your  conscience,  as  ye  would  answer 
it  to  the  Lord  God  before  his  iudj^ment-seat.' 
Then  the  judge  spoke  again  to  the  jury,  and  I 
called  to  hun '  to  do  me  justice.'   The  jury  brought 


me  in  guilty.  Whereupon  I  told  them, « that  both 
the  justices  and  they  had  forsworn  themselves, 
iind  therefore  they  had  small  cause  to  laugh  as 
they  did  a  little  before.'  Oh,  the  envy,  rage,  and 
malice,  that  appeared  against  me,  and  the  lightness ; 
but  the  Lord  confounded  them,  and  thej  were 
wonderfully  stopped.  So  they  set  me  aside,  and 
called  up  Margaret  Fell.' — p.  227. 

We  learn  that  Fox  on  this  occasion  very 
properly  complained  of  the  badness  of  his 
prison ;  and  in  consequence  several  of  the 
justices  visited  it ;  but  the  floor  was  in  such 
a  bad  state,  atod  the  room  itself  so  com- 
pletely open  to  wind  and  rain,  that  they 
were  almost  afraid  to  enter.  All  of  them 
declared  that  it  was  '^a  most  shameful 
place,"  and  a  better  was  promised.  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  promise  was  never  ful- 
filled. 

••  The  following  day  he  was  again  brought  up 
in  company  with  his  old  friend  and  present  fellow- 
-sufferer,  Margaret  Fell,  who  employing  counsel  to 
plead  to  the  ^rrors  of  her  indictment,  the  judge 
allowed  them.  George  Fox  was  then  called  upon, 
but  declined  the  assistance  of  any  pleader.  His 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  continues  thus : — 

••  Judge.  *  What  have  you  to  say  why  I  should 
not  pass  sentence  upon  you  f 

"  G.  Fox.  <  1  am  no  lawyer;  but  1  have  much 
to  sav>  if  thou  wilt  have  patience  to  hear.'  At 
that  he  laughed,  and  others  also  laughed;  and  he 
said,  *  Come,  what  have  you  to  say  V  and  turning 
to  the  court,  *  He  can  say  nothing.' 

•*  G.  Fox.  •  Yes ;  I  have  much  to  say,  have 
but  patience  to  hear  me.  Should  the  oath  be 
tendered  to  the  king's  subjects,  or  to  the  subjects  of 
another  realm  .^ 

"  Judge.    *  To  the  subjects  of  this  realm.* 

"  G.  Fox.  «  Look  into  the  indictment,  ye  may 
see  ye  have  left  out  the  word  subject;  so,  not 
having  named  roe  in  the  indictment  as  a  Subject, 
ye  cannot  premunire  me  for  not  taking  the  oath.' 

"  Then  they  looked  over  the  statute  and  the 
indictment,  and  saw  it  was  so ;  and  the  judge  con- 
fessed it  was  an  error. 

«•  G.  Fox.  *  I  have  something  else  to  stop  judg- 
ment— look  what  day  the  indictment  says  the 
oath  was  tendered  to  me,  at  the  sessions  there.' 

"  They  looked,  and  said,  •  It  was  the  llih  day 
of  January.' 

«•  G.  Fox.  «  What  day  of  the  week  was  the 
session  held  on  ?' 

"  « On  a  Tuesday,'  was  the  reply  of  some  one 
in  court. 

•*  G.  Fox.  •  Look  to  your  almanacks  and  see 
whether  there  were  held  any  sessions  at  Lancaster 
on  the  1 1th  day  of  January,  so  called  ?"  So  they 
looked,  and  found  that  the  1 1th  day  was  Monday, 
and  that  the  sessions  were  held  on  the  Tuesday, 
the  12th  day  of  the  month.  *  Look,  now,  ye  have 
indicted  me  for  refusing  the  oaih  in  the  quarter-ses- 
sions held  at  Lancaster  on  the  11th  day  of  January 
last,  and  the  justices  have  sworn  that  they  tender- 
ed me  the  oath  in  open  sessions  here  on  that  day, 
and  the  jury  upon  their  oaths  have  found  me  guilty 
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thereupon ;  and  yet  ye  see  there  was  no  session 
held  in  Lancaster  that  day.* 

*'  Judge  (to  coyer  the  matter)  asked»  *  Whether 
the  sessions  did  not  begin  on  the  1 1  th  dajr  ?*  Some 
one  in  court  answered,  *No;  the  sessions  held 
but  one  day,  and  that  was  the  12th.' 
*<  Judge.  *  This  is  a  great  mistake  and  error.' 
**  Some  of  the  justices  were  in  a  great  rage  at 
this,  and  stamped  and  said,  '  Who  hath  done  this  ? 
Somebody  hath  done  this  on  purpose ;'  and  a  great 
heat  was  amongst  them. 

**  G.  Fox.  •  Are  not  the  justices  here  that  have 
sworn  to  this  indictment  forsworn  men  in  the  face 
of  the  country  ?  But  this  is  not  all,  I  have  more 
yet  to  offer  why  sentence  should  not  be  given 
against  me.  In  what  year  of  the  king  was  the 
last  assize  holden,  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  March  last?* 

'*  Judge.  *  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
king.' 

**  G.  Fox,  *  The  indictment  lays  it  in  the  fif- 
teenth year.' 

**  Tliey  looked  and  found  it  so,  which  was  also 
acknowledged  to  be  another  error.  Then,  he  says, 
they  were  all  in  a  fret  again,  and  could  not  tell 
what  to  say ;  for  the  judge  had  sworn  the  officers 
of  the  court  that  the  oath  was  tendered  to  me  at 
the  assize  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 

"  G.  Fox.  «  Now,  is  not  the  court  here  for- 
sworn also,  who  have  sworn  that  the  oath  was 
tendered  to  me  at  the  assize  holden  here  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  when  it  was  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  so  they  have  sworn  a  year 
false." 

'*  The  judge  then  bid  them  look  whether  Mar- 
garet Fell's  indictment  was  the  same,  but  found  it 
not  so. 

••G.  Fox.  •  I  have  yet  more  to  offer  to  stop 
sentence ;  ought  all  the  oath  to  be  put  into  the 
indictment  or  not ." 
«« Judge.  •  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  all  put  in.' 
**  G.  Fox.  •  Then  compare  the  indictment  with 
the  oath,  and  there  thou  may'st  see  these  words 
(or  by  any  authority  derived,  or  pretended  to  be 
derived  from  him,  or  his  fee)  left  out  of  the  indict- 
ment, which  is  a  principal  part  of  the  oath  ;  and 
in  another  place  the  words  (heirs  and  successors) 
are  left  out.' 

*'  The  judge  acknowledged  these  also  to  be  great 
errors. 

'*  G.  Fox.  *  But  I  have  something  further  to 
allege.' 

"Judge.  'Nay,  I  have  enough,  yon  need  say 
no  more.' 

'*  G.  Fox.  *  If  thou  bast  enough,  I  desire  no- 
thing but  law  and  justice  at  thy  hands:  for  I 
don't  look  for  mercy.' 

'*  Judge.  <  You  must  have  justice,  and  you 
shall  have  law.' 

*<  G.  Fox.  *  Am  I  at  libertjr,  and  free  from  ail 
that  ever  hath  been  done  against  me  in  this  mat- 
ter.'' 

"  Judge.  'Yes,  you  are  free  from  all  that  hath 
been  done  against  you.'  But  starting  up  in  a  rage, 
he  exdaimra,  *  I  can  put  the  oath  to  any  man 
here»  and  I  will  tender  you  the  oath  again.' 

"G.  Fox.  'Thoa  had'st  exam];>le  enou^^h 
yestoday  of  awaaring  and  false  aweanng*  both  m 


the  justices  and  jury ;  for  I  saw  before  mine  eyes 
that  both  justices  and  jury  had  forsworn  them- 
selves.' 
"  Judge.    *  Will  you  take  the  oath  V 
"G.  Fox.     'Do  me  justice  for  my  false  impri- 
sonment all  this  while  ;  for  what  have  I  been  im- 
prisoned so  Ions  for  ?    I  ought  to  be  set  at  libt  rty.' 
'*  Judge.    '  You  are  at  liberty,  but  I  will  put  the 
oath  to  you  again.' 

**  G.  Fox  then  turned  about  and  said,  *  All  peo- 
ple, take  notice,  this  is  a  snare,  for  I  ought  to  be 
set  free  from  the  gaoler  and  from  this  court.' 
**  Judge.  •  Give  him  the  book.' 
*'  *  Then,'  he  continues,  *  the  power  of  darkness 
rose  in  them  like  a  mountain,  and  the  clerk  lifted 
up  a  book  to  me.  1  stood  still,  and  said,  "  If  it 
be  a  Bible  give  it  me  into  my  hand."  "  Yes, 
yes,"  said  both  judge  and  justices,  **  give  it  him 
into  his  hand."  So  1  took  it,  and  looked  into  it« 
and  said,  **  I  see  it  is  a  Bible,  1  am  glad  of  it." ' 

***The  judge  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and 
they  stood  by ;  for  after  they  had  brought  in  their 
former  verdict,  he  ¥rould  not  dischaige  them, 
though  they  desired  it ;  but  told  them  **  he  could 
not  dismiss  them  yet,  he  should  have  business 
for  them,  therefore  they  must  attend,  and  be  ready 
when  they  were  called."  When  he  said  so  I 
felt  his  intent,  that  if  I  was  freed  he  would  come 
on  again.  So  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  the 
witness  of  God  started  up  in  him,  and  made  him 
blush  when  he  looked  at  me  again ;  for  he  saw 
that  I  had  discovered  him.  Nevertheless,  harden- 
ing himself,  he  caused  the  oath  to  be  read  to  me, 
the  jury  standing  by.  When  it  was  read,  he 
asked  me  "whether  I  would  take  the  oath  or 
not  ?" ' 

"  G.  Fox.  •  Ye  have  given  me  a  book  here  to 
kiss,  and  to  swear  on ;  and  this  book,  which  ye 
have  given  me  to  kiss,  says,  "  kiss  the  Son,"  and 
the  Son  says  in  this  book,  '<  swear  not  at  all,"  and 
so  says  the  apostle  James.  I  say  as  the  book 
says,' yet  ye  imprison  me.  How  chance  ye  do  not 
impiison  the  book  for  saying  so?  How  comes  it 
that  the  book  is  at  liberty  amongst  you  which 
bids  me  not  swear ;  and  yet  ye  imprison  me  for 
doing  as  the  book  bids  me.' 

"  *  I  was  speaking  this  to  them,  and  held  up  the 
Bible  open  in  my  hand  to  show  them  the  place 
where  Christ  forbade  swearing.  They  plucked 
the  book  out  of  my  band,  and  the  judge  said, 
"  Nay,  but  we  will  imprison  George  Fox." ' 

"  '  Yet  this  got  about  all  over  the  country,  as  a 
bye- word,  "  That  they  gave  me  a  book  to  swear 
on  that  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all,  ai)d 
the  Bible  was  at  liberty,  and  I  in  piison  for  doing 
what  the  Bible  said.*" 

**  The  judge  still  urged  him  to  swear,  and  G. 
Fox  said,  *  I  never  took  oath,  covenant,  or  en- 
gagement in  my  life ;  but  my  yea  and  nay  was 
more  binding  in  me  than  an  oath  was  to  many 
others ;  for  had  they  not  had  experience  how 
little  men  regarded  an  oath .'  and  how  they  had 
sworn  one  way  and  then  another  ?  and  how  the 
justices  and  court  had  forsworn  themselves  now  ? 
I  was  a  man  of  tender  conscience,  and  if  they  had 
any  sense  of  a  tender  conscience  they  would  con- 
sider, that  it  was  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command 
that  I  could  not  swear.    But  if  any  one  of  you 
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can  convince  me,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostle 
had  commanded  me  not  to  swear,  they  altered  that 
command,  and  commanded  Christians  to  swear,  ye 
shall  see  I  will  swear.  There  being  many  priests 
in  the  court,  [  said,  **  If  ye  cannot  do  it,  let  your 
priests  stand  up  and  do  it**  But  not  one  of  the 
priests  made  answer.' 

«  Judge.  *  Oh !  all  the  world  cannot  convince 
you  r" 

**  G.  Fox.  «  No ;  how  is  it  likely  the  world 
should  convince  me  ?  The  whole  world  lies  in 
wickedness.  Bring  out  your  spiritual  men,  as  ye 
call  them,  to  convince  me.' 

**  Both  the  sheriff  and  the  judge  said,  '  The 
ODgels  swore  in  the  Revelations.' 

"  G.  Fox.  "  When  God  bringeth  his  first- begot- 
ten into  the  world,  he  saitb,  **  I^t  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  him;"  and  the  bon  saitb,  "Swear 
not  at  all."' 

"  Judge.    «  Nay,  I  will  not  dispute.' 

"  G.  Fox,  to  the  jury.  •  It  is  for  Christ's  sake 
that  I  cannot  swear,  and  therefore  I  warn  you  not 
to  act  contrary  to  the  light  of  God  in  your  con- 
sciences ;  for  before  his  judgment  seat  you  must 
all  be  brought.  As  for  plots,  and  persecutions  for 
religion,  and  popery,  I  deny  them  in  my  heart,  for 
I  am  a  Christian,  and  shall  show  forth  Christiani- 
ty among  you  this  day.  It  is  for  Christ  I  stand. 
More  words  I  had,  boih  with  the  judge  and  jury, 
before  the  gaoler  took  me  away.' 

'<  In  the  afternoon  be  was  brought  up  again,  and 
placed  among  the  thieves  for  a  considerable  lime, 
where  he  stood  with  his  hat  on  till  the  gaoler  took 
it  off.  The  jury  having  found  this  new  indictment 
against  him,  *  for  not  taking  the  oath,'  he  was  then 
called  to  the  bar. 

"Judge.    •  What  can  you  say  for  yourself  f 

"  G.  Fox.  *  I  request  the  indictment  to  be 
read ;  for  I  cannot  answer  to  that  which  I  have 
not  heard." 

**  The  clerk  then  read  it,  and,  as  he  read  it,  the 

i'udge  said,  *  Take  heed  it  be  not  false  again  ;'  but 
le  read  it  in  such  a  manner  that  Geoige  Fox  could 
hardly  understand  what  be  read. 

**  When  he  had  done,  the  judge  said,  *  What  do 
you  say  to  the  indictment  .^ 

"  G.  Fox.  *  At  once  hearing  so  large  a  writing 
read,  and  that  at  such  a  distance  that  I  could  not 
distinctly  hear  all  the  parts  of  it,  [  cannot  tell 
what  to  say ;  but  if  thou  wilt  let  me  have  a  copy 
of  it,  and  give  me  time  to  consider  of  it,  I  will  an- 
swer it.' 

*<  This  put  them  to  a  little  stand ;  but,  after 
a  while,  the  judge  asked, '  What  time  I  would 
have  ?• 

«•  G.  Fox.    *  Till  the  next  assize.' 

'*  Judge.  *  But  what  plea  will  you  now  make  1 
Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?* 

«*  G.  Fox.  <  I  am  not  guilty  at  all  of  denying 
to  swear  obstinately  and  wilfully ;  and  as  for  those 
things  mentioned  m  the  oath,  as  Jesuitical  plots, 
and  foreign  powers,  I  utterly  deny  them  in  my 
heart.  If  I  could  take  any  oath,  I  could  take  this ; 
but  I  never  took  any  oath  in  my  life.' 

«  Judffe.  *  You  sa^  well ;  but  the  king  is 
Bwom,  ue  parliament  is  sworn,  I  am  sworn,  and 
the  justices  are  sworn,  and  the  law  is  preeerved  by 
oatOB,' 


"  G.  Fox.  *  Ye  have  had  sufficient  experience 
of  men's  swearing,  and  thou  hast  seen  how  the 
justices  and  jury  had  sworn  wrong  the  other  day; 
and  if  thou  had'st  read  in  the  Book  of  Martyn, 
how  many  of  them  had  refused  to  swear,  both  in 
the  time  of  the  ten  persecutions  and  in  Bishop 
Bonner's  days,  thou  mightest  see,  that  to  deny 
swearing  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command  was 
no  new  thing.' 

'*  Judge.    *  I  wish  the  laws  were  otherwise.' 

"  G.  Fox.  *  Our  yea  is  yea,  and  our  nay  is 
nay ;  and  if  we  transgress  our  yea  or  nay,  let  us 
suner  as  they  do,  or  should  do,  that  swear  falsely. 
This  we  have  offered  to  the  king,  and  the  king 
said  '*  it  was  reasonable." ' 

*'  Instead  of  obtainine  his  liberty  by  this  clear 
exposure  of  the  palpably  gross  errors  of  his  in- 
dictment, he  was  re-conducted  to  prison,  there  to 
be  immured  till  the  ensuing  assizes;  and  in  order 
to  make  his  case  s.tili  harder,  his  sufferings  were 
increased  tenfold,  by  a  second  interference  of 
Colonel  Kirby,  who  gave  particular  orders  to  the 
gaoler  '  to  keep  him  close,  and  suffer  no  flesh  alive 
to  come  at  him,  for  he  was  not  fit  to  be  discoursed 
with  by  men.'  In  consequence  of  this  order  he 
was  removed  into  an  upper  chamber  in  an  old  and 
ruinous  tower  of  the  castle,  so  much  more  dilapi- 
dated than  his  former  abode,  that  he  was  constant- 
ly exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
often  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  pres<>rve  his  bed 
and  clothing  (which  was  always  damp  and  cold) 
from  being  wet  through.  He  was  also  so  much 
distressed  by  smoke,  which  penetrated  into  his 
room  from  other  fires  in  the  prison,  that  at  times 
he  was  nearly  suffocated  by  it,  and  often  could 
scarcely  discern  the  light  of  a  candle  from  its 
density.  In  this  inhuman  place  be  was  doomed 
to  pass  the  whole  winter  (which  was  unusually 
long  and  severe)  for  no  crime ;  and  was  at  last  so 
much  affiscted  by  a  continued  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  the  constant  inhaling  of  such  an  im- 
pure atmosphere,  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
f;reat  sufiering :  his  body  became  swollen,  and  his 
imbs  so  benumbed,  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
use  them."— p.  229. 

After  fifteen  months'  close  imprisonment 
at  Lancaster,  Fox  was  removed  to  Scarbo- 
rough, where  he  was  confined  twelve 
mouths,  and  this,  it  will  be  recollected, 
without  any  act  that  would  oonstitute  a  mis- 
demeanor in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  withoiU 
any  proper  charge  being  substantiated 
against  him  ;  without  any  fair  committal ; 
without  being  found  guilty,  by  a  jury,  of  any 
crime  ;  but  merely  because  it  was  the  plea« 
sure  of  a  party  to  persecute  and  oppress  nim, 
partly  from  direct  malice,  and  partly  from  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  were  currying  favor 
with  those  in  power.  At  last  Fox  appealed 
to  the  king  himself,  stating  full  particulars  of 
his  treatment,  and  relating  the  whole  trans- 
actions firom  beginning  to  end.  His  inno- 
cence, and  the  motives  of  his  persecutors, 
were  at  once  obvious  to  Charles,  who  inune- 
diAtdy  oidered  his  release*    From  the  com* 
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plete  success  of  the  previous  application  to 
the  king  on  his  account,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Fox  should  not  have  written  earlier ;  for  he 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  had  a  kind  and 
Ohristian  feeling  towards  his  sovereign,  and 
to  have  expected  justice  at  his  hands. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  in  this 
place,  of  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
leading  subject  discussed  between  Fox  and 
his  judges — the  taking  of  an  oath.     Of  the 
value  of  such  an  oath  nothing  can  possibly 
speak  more  decidedly  than  the  fact  that  ma- 
gistrates and  jury,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, deliberately  swore  to  false  statements 
— ^Dot  knowing  them  to  be  false,  certainly, 
but  not  caring  to  inquire  or  know  whether 
they  were  true :  certain  statements,  techni- 
cally false,  are  laid  before  them,  and  to  the 
truth  of  these  they  unhesitatingly  swear, 
a$  a  maiier-  of  course.    It  is  not  for  us  to 
enforce  the  unlawfulness  of  swearing,  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  as  pointed  out  by  Fox,  and  as 
still  maintained  by  the  entire  Quaker  body  ; 
we  object  to  it  as  tending  to  narrow  the 
foundations  of  moral  obligation ;  and  we  re- 
gard the  maintenance  of  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  present  day,  and  the  refusal  to 
receive  any  evidence  except  on  oath,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  conscientious  feelings 
of  the  witness,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism  which 
we  shall  rejoice  to  see  destroyed.     Quakers 
and  Moravians,  by  their  successful  appeals  to 
parliament,  are  exempt  from  a  compulsory 
disobedience  to  a  Divine  command ;  but  all 
others  are  compelled  to  disobey,  or  to  have 
their  evidence  refused  as  unworthy  of  credit. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a  difference  of  opi 


will  swear  to  a  lie.  Qur  courts  of  justice 
daily  give  us  examples  of  witnesses  who 
swear  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  yet  go 
into  the  witness-box  determined  to  suppress 
such  part  of  the  truth  as  shall  weaken  the 
cause  of  the  party  who  has  subpoenaed 
them ;  a  signal  proof  that  the  bad  man  is  not 
bound  by  an  oath  ;  and  every  one  knows  that 
the  good  man  requires  no  oath  to  induce 
him  to  speak  the  truth. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  by  the 
world  concerning  the  Quakers  of  the  present 
day,  and  whatever  judgment  the  Quakers 
may  deserve  at  our  hands,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Fox  and  his  followers  were  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  that  they 
were  clear-headed,  single-minded  men,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  all  sincerity,  influenc- 
ed solely  by  the  idea  that  such  preaching  was 
required  at  their  hands  ;  that  they  were  sim- 
ply yielding  to  that  inw;trd  spiritual  light 
spoken  of  by  St.  John  as  '*  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  This  light  they  regard  as  greater 
than  the  Scripture  itself,  because  the  source 
whence  those  Scriptures  flowed  ;  and  the 
influence  of  this  inward  light  is  a  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  of  Quakerism. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
belief  in  this  inward  light  is  professed  also  by 
every  sect  of  Christians ;  but  Quakers  seem 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest  in  having  real  faith 
in  its  existence.  Did  not  this  difference 
exist  we  should  not  find  theological  disput- 
ants alluding  in  derision  to  the  Quaker  terms 
of  "  being  guided  by  the  inward  light,"  or 
being  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit."     Much 


nion  obtains  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  misapprehension  has  occurred  as  to  the  Tri- 


words,  "  Swear  not  at  all," — whether  they 
refer  to  profane  or  judicial  swearing;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  Christ  refer- 
red exclusively  to  either  kind  of  oath,  those 
can  hardly  err  who  conscientiously  take  the 
words  as  written,  without  attempting  any 
explanation ;  and  surely  to  such,  whether 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Dissenter,  the  right 
should  be  given  to  take  the  affirmation  in- 
stead of  the  oath.     We  would  not  enjoin  on 
any  the  observance  of  a  command  to  which 
they  can  conscientiously  assign  some  other 
meaning  than  the  words  appear  to  convey  ; 
but  those  who  take  the  more  obvious  reading 
of  the  passage  ought  not  to  rest  until  they  are 
freed  from  a  compulsory  violation  of  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.    On  moral  grounds  we 
cannot  understand  how  any  man  who  views 
this  subject  with  unsophisticated  eyes  can 
take  a  view  different  from  our  own.     There 
lives  not  the  man  whose  oath  corroborates  his 
lisertion*    If  a  man  Is  determined  to  lie  he 


nitarian  views  of  the  Society  fi'om  the  fact 
that  the  term  Trinity  is  rarely  if  ever  used 
in  the   sermons  or  works  of  their  teach- 
ers.    The   omission   appears  not  to  result 
from  any  disbelief  in  the  celebrated  and  ela- 
borately discussed  verse  in  St.  John,*  which 
is  taken  as  the  authority  for  the  doctrine, 
for  concerning  this  verse,  all  Quaker  writers 
agree  in  considering  it  explanatory  of  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.     The 
question  of  its  authenticity  is  not  discussed, 
because  if  it  be  a  true  explanation  or  sum- 
mary of  a  doctrine  already  received  as  truth, 
it  matters  but  little  whether  the  explanation 
were  given  with  the  text,  or  subsequently. 
They  assert  that  the  word  Trinity  is  not  of 
Scripture  origin,  and  therefore  has  no  Di- 
vine authority  for  its  use.     The  charge  that 
the  Quakers  doubted  or  denied  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  was  met  by  Penn,  Barclayi  and  aU 

*  John  v.,  7. 
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the  more  able  writers  of  the  sect.  No  sect 
is  less  liable  to  such  a  charge,  and  there  is 
none  ^hich  makes  implicit  faith  in  Christ  a 
more  constant  and  important  theme  of  ex- 
hortation. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Marsh  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task. 
It  was  no  ordinary  undertaking  to  compile 
such  a  life  of  Fox  as  should  be  readable  to 
the  public.  What  had  previously  been 
written  concerning  this  remarkable  man  ap- 
pears to  have  been  designed  more  for  the  use 
of  the  Society  itself  than  for  the  world  at 
large  ;  and  is  rendered  so  prolix,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  by  detailed  accounts  of  meet- 
ings, that  many  who  began  the  task  of 
perusal  in  the  spirit  of  fair  inquiry,  would 
relinquish  it  from  a  distaste  to  the  almost 
unintelligible  repetitions.  Mr.  Marsh's 
volume  is  the  reverse  of  prolix ;  it  has  no 
repetitions  to  render  it  distasteful,  and  gives 
just  so  much  of  the  history  of  Fox  as  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  and  just  ap- 
preciation of  his  character.     He  represents 


Fox  as  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  of 
invincible  courage,  of  perfect  sincerity,  of 
indomitable  perseverance,  of  real  piety,  and 
of  unquestionable  loyalty:  an  unflinching 
friend,  a  forgiving  enemy,  a  true  subject,  and 
above  all,  a  perfect  Chrbtian.  Imaginationi 
in  all  its  vagaries,  had  rarely  succeeded  in 
drawing  so  spotless  a  character.  There  is 
one  point,  and  only  one,  in  which  we  would 
venture  to  difler  from  our  author,  and  that 
is  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Romish 
church:  the  frequent  allusion  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  as  ^'  papists,"  is  uncalled 
for ;  it  answers  no  good  purpose,  and  must 
be  oflensive  to  many.  Mr.  Marsh  is,  we 
believe,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land: he  writes  with  perfect  candor  of 
Quakerism :  why  should  he  seek  to  dispa- 
rage a  faith  so  much  more  nearly  allied  to 
his  own,  and  one  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment seems  spreading  her  arms  to  receive 
his  own,  through  the  friendly  portals  of 
Puseyism  ?  K. 


Prom  tlie  Londoa   Quarterly. 
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Th£  little  visited  and  less  known  strip  of 
country  to  the  West  of  the  Peninsula,  which 
rejoices  in  the  title  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, produces  other  matters  besides  Por- 
tugal onions.  Port  wine,  and  periodical  re- 
volutions :  of  which  the  two  former  are  bet- 
ter to  be  discussed  elsewhere,  and  the  latter 
may  be  dismissed  as  tempests  in  a  teacup .  In 
a  recent  number  (clvii.)  we  paid  our  homage 
to  the  drama  of  Lusitania :  and  we  now  in- 
vite the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  sce- 
nery and  social  life,  as  sketched  for  us  in 
the  Journal  of  an  accomplished  artist :  her 
pen  light  and  ready,  her  pencil  true  and 
facile,  and  both  equally  obedient  to  the 
mistress  mind.  What  eye,  indeed,  like 
bright  woman's  can  see  the  nice  shades  of 
di^ences,  the  infinite  details  which  consti- 
tute character  in  the  aggregate,  whether  in 
the  works  of  the  creation  or  in  its  so-called 
lords  ^  What  appliance  of  art  can  fix  cha- 
meleon impressions  as  they  arise,  better 
than  crowquill  guided  by  taper  fingers, 
which  skim  over  gilt-edged  paper  like  Dut- 
terflies  busied  with  flowers,  now  lured  by 
color,  now  by  perfume,  pausing  bat  to  ex- 


tract the  essential  sweet,  and  then  away  to 
beauties  new  ?  Even  so  in  these  slim  tomes 
there  is  no  tedious  twice-told  tale.  Here 
is '' pleasant  reading,"  as  Scott  says  of 
some  earlier  rara  avis,  "with  no  bothera- 
tion about  statistics  and  geology" — the  dry 
daily  bread  of  our  critical  treadmill. 

For  the  poetical  and  picturesque  features 
of  Portugal,  our  fair  tourist  came  well  pre- 
pared :  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful 
could  not  but  be  hereditary  in  the  blood 
which  rumor  assigns  her :  cradled  in  the 
bosom  of  beauty  at  Grasmere,  reared  at  the 
knees  of  the  genitis  loci^  her  memory  ever 
recurs  to  the  scenes  of  her  youth ;  and 
whether  she  climbs  the  wild  sierra,  or  fords 
the  arrowy  torrents  of  a  foreign  land,  the 
scaurs  and  streams  of  Cumberland  reappear, 
clad  in  a  southern  garb:  thus  the  enjov- 
ment  of  the  present  is  heightened  by  the 
poetry  of  the  past,  and  Cintra  itself  becomes 
doubly  delicious,  because  associated  with 
the  sweetest  of  English  homes. 

We  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  these  allu- 
sions to  a  popular  report,  .which  certainly 
seems  to  derive  confirmatioii  from  the  inter- 
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nal  evidence  of  thought  and  taste.  But  at 
any  rate  we  must  give  our  readers  at  start- 
ing such  a  general  notion  of  the  new  Portu- 
guese pilgrims  as  can  be- gathered  from  the 
scattered  hints  of  the  book  itself,  for  it 
does  not  open  with  &  distinct  catalogue 
raiaonni  like  Father  Chaucer's,  and  the 
more  is  the  pity.  The  predisposition  to  be 
pleased  resulting  from  a  previous  acquaint- 
ancy,  spreads  birdlhne  over  the  pages  of  a 
journal :  we  travel  hand^inwhand  with  one 
known  to  us,  sharing  alike  joys  and"  sor- 
rows ;  an  interest  is  given  to  the  log-book, 
be  it  ever  so  long,  and  a  life  infused  into 
the  jokes,  be  they  ever  so  drowsy.  On  the 
other  hand,  sad  and  serious  is  the  change 
which  comes  over  the  spirit  when  dealing 
with  the  unknowir;  only  compare  the  pri- 
vate delight  with  which  the  '^  memoranda 
of  my  last  tour"  are  submitted  to  by  dutiful 
wife  and  daughter,  with  the  weariness  of 
the  flesh  public,  which  has  no  predilections, 
when  the  tourist,  yielding  ^  family  pres- 
sure, rushes  into  type,  the  dispeller  of  do- 
mestic illusions.  Be  it  noted,  ^cn,  that 
the  party  in  the  present  instance  consisted 
of  four  persons,  a  wedded  pair  who  chape- 
ron an  unmarried  couple  ;  they  wish,  how- 
ever, to  travel  incognito^  for  the  names  of 
these  loving,  galloping,  eating,  drinking, 
and  thinking  beings  are  only  shadowed  by 
initials,  or  mystified  by  vacuums,  which  na- 
ture abhors.  Unknown  values  may  indeed 
be  expressed  a»  it  pleases  the  wise  in  alge- 
bra, but  Hymen,  Cupid,  and  critics  protest 
against  such  hieroglyphics  as  W  plus  H  for 
wives  and  husbands,  or  I  minus  U  for 
bachelors  and  spinsters.  Unsightly  dashes, 
by  breaking  continuity  of  text,  worry  a 
reader's  eye  no  less  than  the  meaningless 
gaps  weary  his  mind  ;  and  tha  adventures 
of  Alphallet  in  search  of  the  picturesaue  are 
tiresome  as  allegory,  better  than  the  best  of 
which,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  is-  the  portrait  of 
even  a  dog  that  we  know.  Individuality 
swampt  by  consonants  becomes  an  X  Y  Z 
at  the  coffee-house ;  the  best  women  in  the 
world,  when  designated  by  vowels,  have  no 
character  at  all^  We  object  altogether  to 
such  sentences  as  follow,  which  spot  many 
a  page  in  these  volumes  : — 

"  At  half  past  4,  p.ik.,  we  set  ofij  accompanied 

by  Colonel  P »  his  brother  the  psebendary, 

Miyor  B— — »  the  Adjutant  of  Colonel  P 's 

regiment,  and   Major  K ,  ol  the  Cavalry." — 

VoL  i„  p.  3. 

•*  J.  and  L,  Mr.  — ^  and  Mr.  H ,  all  pulled 

up  at  once."— Vol.  I,  p.  U3. 
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This  ''  private  and  confidential"  reserve  is 
extended  to  mute  mountains  and  streams 
which,  however  babbling,  are  seldom  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  fear  of  being  named  and 
compromised.      Thus  a  striking  point  of 

view  is  alluded  to  frequently  as  "  D 's 

station."  With,  all-  respect  to-  D 's  in- 
obtrusive  judgment,  surely  the  reality  of 
the  Devil's  Peak,  or  any  undiplomatic  part 
of  his  person  or  property,  is  preferable. 
Again,  when  the  avowed  topic  is  the  resenv-* 
blance  between  some  Portuguese  and  Eng- 
lish height,  the  Cumbrian  mount  mocks  us 

under  the  cloud  of  " ■'  (i.  141 ) ;  while 

Helvellyn,  by  the  magic  of  a  name,  would 
have  fixed  and  identified  the  comparison. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  alpine  mists  will  be 
blown  away  in^  the  second  edition,  and  every 
blank  eon  verted  into  a  prize.. 

Meanwhile  No.  1  is  the  arithmetical 
equivalent  of  letter  I,  which  represents  the 
authoress,  and  le  style  fait  la  dame.  Kind, 
considerate,  and  gentle,  she  unites  to  a  seri- 
ous mind  a  cheerful  temper  and  a  lively 
imagination ;  a  healthy  tone  runs,  like  a 
vein  of  silver,  through  her  narrative,  which 
is- free  from  any  alloy  of  affectation  or  false 
sentimentality.  Nor  is  she  a  smellfungns 
searching  for  weeds  where  roses  grow^  or 
setting  down  everything  a  wilderness  from 
Braga  to-  Barcelona^  With  our  happily 
constituted  student  in  Nature's  school,  every 
sense  becomes  an.  inlet  to  pure  enjoyment ; 
and  we- shall  see  that 

"  The  meanest  floweret  of  the  Dale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  snn,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  her  are  opening  Paradise." 

Ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  excellent,  her 
eye  is  blind  only  to  errors,  her  heart  open 
to  every  virtue.  An.  unclouded  ray  of  her 
own  sunshine  within  gilds  every  discomfort, 
which,  trying  on  such  a  tour  to  the  iron 
frame  of  man,  is  borne  with  unrepming  pa- 
tience by  a  woman — and  this  too,  as  she 
gracefully  says  '^  an  invalid  who  had  only 
left  her  native  hills  for  a  warmer  climate, 
as  a  rain- vexed  bird  comes  out  from  the 
wood,  to  dry  its  feathers,  and  take  a  strong 
flight  home  again."  The  balmy  south  has, 
we  rejoice  to  infer,  strengthened  the  plum- 
age of  this  stricken  dove  ;  she  has  happily 
winged  her  way  back  to  her  Cumbrian  nest, 
and  cut  down  her  feathers  into  excellent 
pens,  as  her  lord,  tired  of  war's  alarms, 
seems  to  have  previously  moulded  his  sword 
into  plough-shares.     He,  too,  must  accept 
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our  congratulations  on  his  partner^s  conva- 
lescence.    A  sick  wife  curtails  marriage  of 
many  comforts,  and  perplexes  even  a  model- 
husband — which  the  husband  of  this  tour 
evidently  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  com- 
petent judge.     Bold,  brave,  and  deserving 
of  the  fair,  he  sustains  throughout  the  one- 
rous character  of  man-of-all-work,  fighting 
and  paying  for  all,  as  John  Bull  (we  need 
not  tell  him)  generally  does  when  roaming 
in  the  Peninsula.     The  lady  dutifully  and 
duly  designates  him  as  ^'  our  commanding 
officer  ;" .    and   we    admire  in  Hmine  his 
marching    orders  : — "  Leave    your    band- 
boxes behind  at  home,  and  take  nothing 
that  you  can  do  without :  economy  is  the 
life   of  the   army"    (i.   43).     Short  and 
sweet  this,  and  no  mistake,  as  F.  M.  would 
say  ;  but  to  a  married  and  locomotive  gen- 
tleman, a  lady  plus  bag  and  minus  maid  is 
^  a  pearl  of  price.     Our  old  soldier,  next  to 
studying  the  diminution  of  baggage,  medi- 
tates on  the  increase  of  the  commissariat — 
^^  subsistence  having  always  been  the  diffi- 
culty" in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  F.  M. 
discovered  when  ridding  them  from  Gaul's 
locust  host.      Whatever  poets  may  predi- 
cate of  the  golden  produce  of  the  gardens  of 
Hesperia,  in  these  prosaic  days,  stones  are 
more  abundant  there  than  loaves  and  fishes ; 
hanger,  not  Harvey,  is  the  best  sauce,  and 
knives  are  more  plentiful   than  forks  or 
blackberries.     In  this  land  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  for  one  kitchen  there  are  five  hun- 
dred altars,  for  one  cook  a  thousand  priests, 
insomuch  that  an  eminent  French  savant 
and  Membre  de  PInstitut  has  pronounced 
the  cuisinier  JSspagnol  to  be  a  pure  mythos. 
"  At  end  to  the  proven d"  is  the  essence  of 
Peninsular  guide-books,  which  this  "  com- 
manding officer"  also  has  evidently  digest- 
ed, for  the  wholesome  efiects  are  evident 
throughout  the  pages  of  his  faithful  Gur- 
woodina  ; — e,  g, 

''We  made  our  way  to  an  English  lodging- 
house;  unluckily  it  was  full.  Mr.  <—  asked 
for  •  breakfast,  at  all  events.'  •  Certainly.' " — 
V<rf.  i.,  D.  136. 

"  In  benhor  G we  found  a  highly  intelli- 
gent companion.  He  sent  us  some  wine  in  the 
momingi  and  also  two  boUles  of  Scotch  ale, 
which  one  of  oar  two  cavalien  stowed  away  for 
foture  service,  as  a  juice  far  more  precioas  in  this 
latitude  than  champagne  or  tokay.     '  Put  that 

down  in  your  joomal,'  said  Mr. . .    *  What  f 

*  The  two  bottles  of  ale,  and  the  good  fellow  who 
sent  them  us.'  So  here  they  are  duly  recorded." 
— VoLi.,p.N|J3. 

When  flnit  Tioiiiilled  with  Tiven  for  tliree 


days,  after  the  immortal  Dalgetty^s  practice, 
all  went  on  smoothly  as  a  marriage  bell, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  cracked  his 
joke  and  bottle  to  his  own  and  every- 
body's content ;  but  when  matters  turned 
out  wrong,  as  will  happen  in  that  lardless, 
mulish,  Moorish  land,  the  great  Captain  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with  : — 

"  Our  evil  genius,  in  this  pleasant  ramble,  the 
muleteer,  is  always  drinking — always  in  a  rage. 

Mr. now  told  him  that  as  he  was  such  a  sel-' 

fish  and  obstreperous  churl,  he  should  thenceforth 
always  go  on  foot — adding  that  he  would  '  break 
his  head*  if  he  saw  him  make  another  attempt  to 
mount  that  mule  while  she  was  in  our  service. 
The  muleteer  dropt  astern.^ — P.  102. 

There  is  an  instinctive  persuasion  in  your 
grimacing  foreigner  that  a  quiet  Englishman 
who  civilly  intimates  that  he  shall  be  oblig- 
ed to  knock  him  down,  will  be  as  good  as 
his  word.  Indeed  this  capital  menace  was 
found  to  be  so  effective,  that  it  was  ever 
after  resorted  to  by  others,  and  at  last  be- 
came proverbial  as  "  Mr. 's  expres- 
sion" (i.  104).  Its  propounder  was  all 
Demosthenes  in  action  if  not  in  unadorned 
eloauence,  when  compared  to  his  adjutant, 
"  Mr.  -— ,  sleepy,  dreamy,  Dumby-blindy, 
as  we  often  jestingly  call  him"  (i.,  65)  :  — 

"Tel  brille  au  second  rang  qui  s'6clipse  au pre- 
mier." 

Full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  there 
was  no  souring  this  sweet  Dumby-blindy — 
deaf  alike  to  the  quips  and  cranks  of  female 
tongues,  as  proof  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of 
man^s  wit.  Many  were  the  tricks  upon  tra- 
vellers which  his  absent,  awkward  habits 
suggested  : — "  perched"  at  one  time  "  on 
a  tall  brown  Rosinante,  whose  hip-bones 
protruded  awfully  ;"  another  time  "  floun- 
dering out  of  his  bed  like  a  drowsy  por- 
poise." But  the  winds  that  sweep  across 
the  gulf  which  now  parts  him  from  his  fair 
persecutors,  waft  an  amende  that  will  make 
up  for  all.  Manos  blancas  no  ofenden; 
white  hands  can  do  no  wrong,  and  some 
wounds  which  ladies  inflict  they  alone  can 
cure. 


<*  The  dreamy,  quiet,  clever  Mr.  H is  gone 

far,  far  away  to  the  New  World.  When  last  we 
heard  of  him,  he  was  among  the  *  smart  men* 
who  dwell  in  Natchez.    I  should  not  be  at  all  snr* 

{irised,  when  next  we  receive  tidings  of  him,  to 
earn  that  he  is  smoking  his  cisar  amon^  the 
Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Indians,  i  hope  he  is  not 
as  irrecoverably  p>ne  from  us  as  Uie  treacheront 
bondi  ol  Misiusippi.    If  these  ptfsa  should  efu 
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reach  his  hand,  some  of  them  may  serve  to  light 
hisamher-mouthed  meerschaum ;  but  this  one  page 
he  will  preserve,  for  1  think  he  will  not  be  sorry 
to  know  that  in  sending  him  our  Minho  tour  in  a 

printed  form,  both  Mr. and  I  echo,  in  regard 

to  him,  the  words  of  a  venerable  bard  addressed  to 
a  valued  friend  and  fellow-traveller  in  Italy : — 

**  Companion ! 
These  records  take — and  happy  should  we  he. 
Were  but  the  gift  a  meet  return  to  thee 
For  kindnesses  that  never  ceased  to  flow, 
And  prompt  self-sacrifice,  to  which  we  owe 
Far  more  than  any  heart  but  ours  can  know." ' — 

Vol.  i.,  p.  203. 

In  ingeniously  tormenting  this  excellent 
a  n^j  uyy  was  naturally  followed  by  '^  J  ;" 
for  thus  is  expressed  a  maiden  fair,  buxom, 
blithe,  and  debonnaire,  and  worth  a  wilder- 
ness of  professors  of  A  B  C  and  algebra. 
In  the  matter  of  names,  Jaqueline,  with 
her  pretty  nose  aquiline,  might  have  passed  ; 
but  to  us,  as  we  read  the  record  of  her 

"  Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek," 

J  became  Jane — the  Jane  of  men,  ''  in  hea- 
ven yclept  Euphrosine."  She  is  the  sun- 
beam of  the  party ;  more  joyous  than  Miss 
Joy  of  the  joyous  Titmarsh  ;  to-day  "  she 
rides  a  black  horse,  well-bred,  but  rather 
fond  of  kicking ;"  to-morrow,  "  a  white 
steed  given  to  prancing ;"  all  colors  come 
alike  to  her,  when  cantering,  as  to  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Hume,  when  voting ;  away  she  goes, 
now  galloping  over  sea-sands  faster  than 
Byron  at  Venice,  on  steeds  the  minions  of 
their  race,  "  full  of  fun  and  frolic"  like  her- 
self, and  animated,  like  all  near  her,  with 
"her  own  merry  voice."  Blue  devils  and 
black  cares  Horatian,  which  mount  behind 
every  one  of  the  other  twenty-three  letters 

when  on  horseback,  never  perch  on  J 's 

pillion,  whether  she  rambles  over  ramblasj 
the  so-called  roads  of  Portuguese  courtesy, 
being  in  reality  like  the  graves  and  tomb- 
stones of  Lisbon's  churchyards  after  the 
earthquake  :  nHmporte !  she  is  the  first  out 
of  bed,  and  up  into  the  saddle,  to  carol 
with  the  lark,  and  scent  the  morning  air ; 
the  first  at  the  folding  star  of  eve  to  dose 
her  eyelids  with  the  flowers,  regardless  alike 
of  noise,  oreepers,  or  counterpanes :  short 
and  sweet  is  her  sleep ;  blessing  on  the 
man  who  invented  it,  saith  San^o,  when 
iO0Md  about  in  his  excursions  in  this  penin- 
Bida,  where,  whatever  be  the  case  as  regards 
Uanleetay  four^NMst  beds  have  yet  to  be  in- 
YtuMi^     MeMier  eftii  deep,  Shakspeuw's 


comforter,  bo  there  called  curtained — at 
least  our  fair  one's  siestas  smack  strongly 
of  Robin  Hood  and  the  free  forest ;  they 
pitch  their  tent  wherever  they  list,  and  there 
they  make  their  bed. 

*'  As  soon  as  we  arrived,  hooks  were  screwed  to 
four  trees,  and  my  Indian  hammock  and  J — *b 
were  slung,  into  them  we  ^ot  without  delay» 
and  were  asleep  in  five  minuted;  a  tiny  clear 
brooklet  tinkling  along  just  under  us  on  its  way 
to  the  river.  While  we  slept,  the  gentlemen  had 
our  cold  dinner  set  out  on  a  table,  also  al  fresco. 
When  all  was  prepared,  we  were  called;  and 
after  we  had  dined  under  the  oaks,  we  retired  to 
our  hammocks  again,  and  slept  for  two  or  three 
hours  more  under  the  greenwood  trees,  till  man 
and  horse  were  ready  to  start.  J —  mounted* 
singing— 

*  Come,  stain  your  cheeks  with  nut  or  berry, 
You'll  find  the  gipsy's  life  is  merry.* 

But  she,  poor  girl !  is  in  no  need  of  the  gipsy  cos- 
metic, for  sun  and  air,  on  this  tour,  have  already 
sfaincd  her  cheeks  nut-brown.** — Vol.  i.,  p.^150. 

Assuredly  he  who  induces  J —  dash  to 
change  her  name  quicker  than  her  complex- 
ion, and  for  better,  will  jog  through  life's 
weary  journey  with  companion  pure,  spark- 
ling,  and  dancing  on  a  sunlit  crystal  brook, 
that  runs  sidelong  to  the  dry,  dusty  high- 
way. 

It  was  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  1845, 
"  in  dirty  weather  more  like  November," 
that  the  magician  steam,  transported  our 
travellers  from  Southampton  to  Oporto, 
^'  where  Bacchus  sits  soberly  at  his  ledger, 
vigilant  to  profit,"  not  straddling  a  barrel, 
like  the  Cupid  of  our  gin-palaces.  The 
change  effected  in  a  few  hours,  surpassed 
passing  from  Dover  to  Calais — perhaps 
from  this  globe  to  the  Georgium  Siaus ;  for 
true  it  is  that  in  these  threadbare  days,  a 
terra  incognita  within  sixty  hours'  sail  is 
clamoring  piteously  for  a  Captain  Cook  and 
a^  red  Murray.  Our  heroine  re-echoes  this 
great  fact,  being  continually  ravished  by 
the  charms  of  "uncommonness  ;"  yet  the 
first  flower  that  she  notices  is  '^  our  own 
little  sea-sand  bladder-plant ;"  and  her  first 
welcome  to  a  new  land  is  chequered  with  a 
farewell  to  dear  old  England. 

"It was  at  night  the  signal-gun  of  our  English 
steamer  roused  me  from  a  deep  sleep.  I  got  u^ — 
opened  the  shutters.  A  full  moon  was  shining 
brilliantly;  the  white  breakers  of  the  bar  were  as 
visible  as  they  were  audible;  beyond  the  bar, 
southwards,  the  sea  was  as  a  plain  of  burnished, 
not  gold,  nor  yet  silver,  but  something  between, 
whidmow  gUatened,  aow  gmieied«ae  tlie  wafts 
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rolled  gently  along.  To  the  north  all  seemed 
wrapped  in  gloom ;  but  in  that  direction  my  heart 
then  lay.  I  again  looked  anxiously  into  the  deep 
gloom,  and  a  heave  of  some  friendly  wave  brought 
into  view  a  galaxy  of  bright  stars  floating  upon 
the  waters;  it  was  as  if  a  constellation  had  come 
down  from  the  heavens  to  rest  upon  these  waters. 
These  were  lights  from  the  steamer.  I  watched 
her  long — now  in  sight,  now  out  of  sight — now 
one  twinkling  star,  then  again  the  whole  constel- 
Jation  I  and  so  it  continued  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour,  when  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
vessel  and  the  shore,  and  where  before  I  had  not 
distinguished  aught  upon  the  water,  rose  up  as  by 
enchantment  a  pillar  of  fire,  which,  after  ascen- 
ding to  an  immense  height,  made  a  graceful  curve, 
broke,  and  fell,  not  noiselessly,  into  the  sea. 
This  was  a  rocket  from  the  pilot's  boat,  on  its  re- 
turn to  land;  a  signal  that  all  was  right,  and  that 
the  steamer  might  pursue  her  way-^ which  she 
instantly  did,  as  I  suppose,  for  not  another  star 
twinkled  from  the  water's  breast.'— Vol.  i.,  p.  18. 

The  party  proceeded  to  San  Joan  de  Foe 
for  sea-bathing.  The  contempt  for  ma- 
chines here  would  shock  a  Kamsgate  puri- 
tan, as  tents  are  merely  pitched  on  the 
shore,  to  which  persons  of  all  sexes,  ages, 
and  ranks  resort ; — 

**  while  idlers,  male  and  female,  stand  on  the 
ledges  of  rocks  and  onihe  sands,  and  gaze  at  them 
as  they  go  into  these  mysterious  cabins,  attired  in 
their  usual  dresses,  gay  or  sordid,  and  as  they 
come  out  again — the  women,  clad  to  the  throat  in 
coarse  full  robes  of  blue  frieze  (their  hair  beauti- 
fully arranged,  braided  on  the  forehead,  secured  by 
bands  of  riband,  and  hanging  down  the  back  in 
long  plaits,  tied  with  ribbon,  pin^k  or  blue,  like  the 
one  which  encircles  the 4i^s4) ;  the  men  in  jackets 
and  troasers  of  the  same  material  as  the  dresses  of 
the  women.  Assistants,  both  male  and  female, 
who  look  like  eousin-germans  to  the  Tritons,  con* 
duct  the  bathers  into  the  sea,  and  hold  them  while 
there,— ducking  and  sousing  them  in  every  big 
wave,  that  comes  threatening  and  storming  over 
them  like  a  platoon  of  soldiers  firing  with  a  blank 
cartridge.  An  English  person  just  landed  on 
these  shores,  looks  on  the  scene  with  wonder  and 
distaste,  and  resolves  that  his  wife  or  his  daughters, 
who  probably  are  also  turning  away  from  it  as  if 
they  questioned  the  decorum  of  me  exhibition, 
shall  never  be  seen  in  such  a  situation.  He  and 
they  get  accustomed  to  it,  however*  and  the  next, 
or  perhaps  before  the  expiration  of  this  very  sea- 
son, the  fairest  form  that  issues  fromthe  wave  in  a 
saturated  blue  frieze  garment  is  that  of  his  own 
wife  or  daughter." — Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

Sach  is  the  force  of  example,  and  so 
soon  are  strange  habits  adopted.  After  a 
proper  amount  of  immersion  and  benefit, 
our  travellers  quit  the  shore  for  the  inte- 
rior, and  visit  the  romantic  and  almost  un- 
explored districts  entre  Dauro  y  Minho-— 


exchange  a  salt  for  a  fresh  shower-bath,  as 
"  it  did  not  rain,  but  pour,  and  we  were 
wet,  not  to  the  skin,  but  through  it," — a 
passage  performed  frequently  in  '*  three 
minutes,  and  as  effectually  as  if  we  had 
been  soused  in  the  Douro."  This  hissing- 
'hot  horseshoe  operation,  which  cooled  Fal- 
staff,  is  recorded  with  his  dry  humor  by 
our  Undines ;  yet  a  damp  carpet-bag  is  an 
indifferent  remedy  in  cases  of  hydrophobia, 
especially  when  ''the  inns  are  detestable; 
but  that's  nothing  P^  (i.  48.)  Thus  the 
ladies,  with  hearts  of  lions  and  skins  of 
mermaids,  sit  steaming  and  singing  in  the 
sun,  w'hile  their  Mackintoshed  cavaliers 
croak  like  frogs,  or  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pro- 
tested that  by  no  one  thing  ever  discovered 
was  human  happiness  so  much  advanced  as 
by  a  good  tavern  ;  and  to  our  poor  way  of 
thinking,  when  on  the  road,  the  great  Ram- 
bler and  moralist  was  right. 

The  established  taste  of  the  British  mar- 
ket will  have  brandy  in  its  port  and  ban- 
dits in  its  Peninsula  sketches ; — but 

"  as  for  me,"  says  our  sensible  heroine, "  though  of 
a  sex  in  whom  cowardice  is  no  disgrace,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  anticipated  hazard  or  required  much 
persuasion  in  rambling  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  in 
a  country  where  so  few  English  ladies  ever  travel 
at  all.  Nor  have  I  any  personal  adventure  to  re* 
late;  for,  as  we  met  none,  I  resist^  the  tempta- 
tion of  Retting  up  a  few  *  moving  accidents  and 
hairbreadth  'scapes,'  and  of  so  giving  to  my  Jour- 
nal the  attraction  of  a  Story- book.  The  truth  is, 
as  I  believe,  that  unless  you  lay  yourself  out  for 
danger  by  some  bravado',  or  some  indiscretion  of 
temper,  or  by  neglect  of  such  ordinary  precautions 
as  are  customary  and  reasonable,  you  may,  when 
the  country  is  not  overrun  with,  civil  warriors, 
travel  in  Portugal  as  securely,  if  not  so  smoothly, 
as  you  can  navigate  the  Thames  from  Vauxhali  to 
Richmond,  or  as  you  may  ascend  the  Nile  from 
Cairo  to  the  Cataracts,  where,  under  the  protecto- 
rate of  Mehemet  Ali,  you  have  for  the  present  no 
chance  of  an  adventure,  if  you  do  not  make  one 
for  yourself." 


The  few  authentic  cases  of  falling  in  with 
thieves,  have,  she  is  satisfied,  ^'  arisen  more 
or  less  from  a  want  of  prudence  in  the  par- 
ties robbed  ;  and  any  incautious  Londoner 
might  lose  his  purse  or  even  his  life  in  ro- 
mantic fashion  on  Primrose  Hill  or  Hamp- 
stead  Heath."  In  most  countries  a  judi- 
cious display  of  tempting  baits  may  induce 
letters  out  of  horses,  persons  of  unfasti- 
dious  probity,  to  avail  themselves  of  conve- 
nient cork-woods  and  lampless  lanes ;  and 
even  such  seems  to  have  been  the  history  of 

Mr.  H — 's  accident — the  only  one  of 

ofteBi  how«T€r|  it  wo«ld  Mem,  merely  tOftliejort  that  oame  under  the  joumalitt's 
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personal  knowledge — the  melancliolj  np- 
shot  thereof  being  the  loss  of  good  Dumby- 
blindj^s  watch.  Not  the  ghost  even  of  a 
departed  robber  was  ungallant  enough  to 
cross  our  ladies'  own  path.  They  were 
neither  to  be  scared  by  shadows,  nor  the 
reality  of  roughing  it  considerably  on  hired 
hacks,  with  a  negation  of  bandboxes  more 
conformable  to  marching  orders  than  com- 
fortable to  the  fair  sex,  with  whom  to  be 
seen  is  among  the  legitimate  ends  of  travel, 
as  well  as  to  see ;  ^'  11  faut  souffrir  pour 
etre  belle."  No  sooner  arrived  at  Barcel- 
loB  than  a  Portuguese  fidalgo 

*'  came  to  pay  his  respects,  and  to  invite  us,  on  the 
part  of  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  daughters,  to  a 
little  ball,  which  they  had  suddenly  determined  on 
getting  up  for  us  in  honour  of  our  letter  of  reoom- 
mendation.  We  declined  it,  because  we  felt  that 
we  had  no  spare  strength  to  waste  on  dancing, 
but  must  hust>and  what  we  had  for  the  hard  work 
before  us.  1  have  since  thought  that  it  was  a 
stupid  spiritless  thing  to  refuse  the  ball.  Our  gen- 
tlemen thought  it  very  stupid  indeed,  and  accused 
us  of  a  jealousy  of  the  black  eyes  of  the  female 
fidalguia  of  Barcellos.  No  doubt  we  should  have 
met  as  much  of  the  *  best  company '  of  the  place 
as  could  have  been  collected  on  a  brief  summons, 
and  we  should  have  added  something  to  our  small 
stock  of  knowledge  of  Portuguese  provincial  soci- 
ety ai  home.  But  besides  the  reason  I  have 
given,  I  must  own  that  I  was  shy.  My  want  of 
skill  in  the  spoken  language  made  me  sure  that  1 
should  bore  and  disappoint  the  kindness  of  our  in- 
viters.  Some  misgivings  about  the  toilet,  too, 
might  have  flitted  before  me,  when  I  begged  to  be 
excused.  Carpet-bags  are  sorry  wardrobes  for 
ladies." — Vol.  i.,p.  51. 

Haying  ia  onr  last  Number  treated  the 
important  article  dress  in  many  of  its  philo- 
sophical and  psychological  bearings,  we  can 
only  remark  now,  that  this  ruling  passion^ 
"  one  would  not  sure  look  frightful,"  was 
implanted  by  nature  in  every  female  heart 
from  pure  kindness  to  man.  These  *'  mis- 
givings," reasonable  in  themselves,  were 
perfectly  gratuitous  in  this  case,  for  besides 
that  there  are  some  who  when  unadorned  are 
adorned  the  most,  if  attraction  be,  as  it 
is  with  the  glowworm,  the  leading  principle 
of  female  costume,  then  our  amazons  were 
already  equipped  for  the  finest  fancy-ball 
ever  given  by  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria  at 
her  royal  palace  of  Necessidades — a  word 
which  we  have  been  informed  at  the  For- 
dign-office  refers  to  makeshifts,  not  necessa- 
ries. In  all  times  and  places  our  fair  I  and 
J —  were  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  surrounding 
d«rk  iez.     ^^  To  see  a  lady  on  horseback, 


riding  in  English  fashion,  and  in  English 
riding  costume,  in  itself  creates  what  the 
French  call  a  sensation  ;  but  to  see  her  in 
such  out-of-the-way  corners  the  wonder  was 
tenfold,  and  comical  were  the  remarks  we 
used  to  overhear,  both  in  the  town  and 
country.  Nay,  such  was  the  rage  for  copy- 
ing the  last  new  fashions,  that  at  the  next 
carnival,  when  all  devout  Roman  Catholics 
dance  and  disguise  thems^ves,  an  equestri- 
an mask  appeared,  to  the  rapture  of  streets 
and  balconies,  representing  ''  an  Eng- 
lish lady."  "  There  she  sat — and  a  shock- 
ing bad  seat  was  hers — on  a  side  saddle ; 
her  long  petticoat  almost  sweeping  the 
pavement,  and  her  black  hat  looking  not 
much  more  at  ease  upon  her  head  than  she 
on  her  saddle."  In  Old  England  the  qua- 
lity of  climate,  creed^and  causeways  will 
not  permit  those  alfresco  amusements  which 
usher  Lent  in  so  agreeably  in  lands  where 
the  spring  is  more  advanced  and  the  church 
less  reformed  ; — otherwise  such  in  female 
bosoms  is  the  spirit  of  contradiction  and  the 
charm  of  novelty,  that  Britannia  when  mas- 
querading would  doubtless  adopt  the  rid- 
ing-habits of  Lusitania. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  are  antique, 
and  some  of  them  classical.  Ladies  are 
carried  to  balls  on  mules  or  donkeys,  and 
to  operas  in  "the  family  coach  built  in 
the  time  of  Noah,"  and  drawn  by  oxen,  ex- 
actly as  the  matrons  of  ancient  Rome  took 
drives  in  their  rhedas. 

**  A  lady  on  a  fine  black  mule  was  attended  by  a 
gentleman  on  a  very  handson»e  black  horse,  and 
Followed  by  two  running  footmen ;  and  indeed  they 
had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  the  quick  jog-lrot  of 
the  animals.  The  Senhor  was  dressed  as  any 
English  gentleman  might  be  dressed  for  taking  a 
ride  on  the  Sleyne  at  Brighton.  But  his  Senbora ! 
She  was  the  wonder.  Attired  in  a  rich  black  silk, 
curiously  fashioned,  fitting  tight  to  the  figure,  and 
showing  off  the  well-rounded  waist ;  on  her  head 
a  large  square  clear  white  muslin  kerchief  richly 
embroidered  round  the  edge,  falling  down  the 
back  and  below  the  shoulders — rather  standing  off 
from  the  shouldert! — and  upon  this  a  round  beaver 
hat,  of  a  shining  jet  black.  The  crown  of  the  hat 
was  also  round,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  su- 
gar-loaf shape — the  brim  mi^ht  be  three  inches 
wide.  The  white  kerchief  did  not  appear  on  the 
forehead,  but  came  out  from  under  the  bat,  just  be- 
hind the  ears,  leaving  an  unobstructed  view  of  a 
pair  of  magnificent  gold  ear-rings ;  the  neck  was 
I  encircled  by  massive  gold  chains,  one  of  which 
depended  as  low  as  the  waist.'* — Vol.  i.,  p.  51. 

How  well  J —  would  look  in  all  this !  but 
it  is  to  the  charms  of  nature  that  our  fair 
author,  although  feelingly  alive  to  beauty 
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in  woman  and  man  too,  tnrns  with  fondest 
admiration :  and  refreshing  has  it  been  to 
US,  denizens  of  the  thick-pent  city,  to  roam 
the  fields  with  one  who  sees  the  picture  in 
every  view  ;  always  selecting  the  emphatic, 
and  rejecting  the  common-place  ;  as  her 
painter  eye  catches  local  color,  so  her  poet's 
ear,  stone-deaf  to  the  frogs,  drinks  the  mu- 
fiic  of  nightingales  serenading  near  falling 
waters.  Commend  us  to  a  horse  when  in 
search  of  the  .melodious  or  picturesque  in 
the  Peninsula,  where  the  dilly  is  a  poor  ve- 
hicle for  enlightened  curiosity — and  hers  is 
fresh  and  exhaustive,  seizing  on  all  the  vari- 
eties which  custom  has  rendered  stale  to 
the  native,  and  which  envious  time  had  dul- 
led in  our  memories ;  for  we,  tpo,  when 
George  the  Third  was  king,  have  gazed  on 
the  plains  of  Portugal,  and  scaled  the  sier^ 
ras  of  Spain,  and  still  can  speak  to  the  truth 
of  the  pictures  that  here  pass  before  us 
like  realities  in  the  sweet  interchange  of  her 
rich  diorama.  Now  she  brings  back  to  us 
the  terraced  slope  trellised  with  vines,  bask- 
ing below  the  peeled  granite  alp,  the  san- 
dalled Hebes  tripping  with  poised  pitcher 
down  to  bosky  bourn,  which  laces  with  sil- 
ver some  deep  vale  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey  ;  then  the  immemorial  wood, 
where  ilexes  hide  their  knotted  knees  in 
fern,  whence  spring  the  startled  deer,  or 
vulture  parting  the  aromatic  air  with  heavy 
wing  ;  anon  a  mellow  bell  wakes  the  lone- 
liness, where  sleek  convent  slumbers  in  shel- 
tered sunshine,  or  lordly  castle  frowns  from 
commanding  height,  perched  just  where  Tur- 
ner would  have  wished  them.  But  it  is 
among  the  mountains  that  our  Lady  of  the 
Lakes  always  finds  herself  most  at  home, 
watching  the  fleeting  vapors  which  bear  her 
on  shadowy  wings  far  away  to  other  hills. 

•*  There,  it  was  a  pompous  army  of  clouds 
marcbing  and  deploying  under  me ;  here  it  was 
one  vast  stiff  body  of  whitest  fog  imbedded  on  our 
left  in  the  deep  valley  which  it  filled,  and  so  mo- 
tionless, 80  fast  asleep,  as  if  it  would  never  wake 
or  stir  to  the  call  of  the  winds,  and  as  if  it  were  im- 
permeable to  the  sun,  and  lay  there  as  a  shroud  to 
some  great  mystery.  We  proceeded  over  hill? 
green  with  fern,  rhododendron,  lanrustinus;  and 
gay  with  a  thousand  flowers,  gnmcistus,  heaths 
"white  and  red,  yellow  gorse,  yellow  broom  and 
white,  wild  mignonette,  yellow  jessamine,  clema- 
tis, lavender,  heartsease,  white  thorn,  dog  rose, 
white  and  red,  and  thousands,  thousands  more,  ail, 
or  most  of  them,  in  bloom,  all  sending  forth  an  ex- 
halation of  *  rich  distilled  perfumes ,'  and  scattered 
among  this  wilderness  of  sweets  were  huge  grey 
stones,  or  rather  hillocks  of  stone :  and  then  some 
opening  in  the  wood  gives  you  a  view  of  the  blue 
sea*  the  blue  made  yet  more  blue  by  contrast  with 


the  dark  green  of  the  pines ;  and  then  a  white 
sail,  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  chances  toappear, 
as  it  were,  floating  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  dark 
sable  pines,  or  is  framed  in  between  their  rich 
red  stems." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  21,  141. 

Her  sketch  of  the  Lima  must  be  remem- 
bered^ as  this  is  the  river  of  oblivion  which 
the  soldiers  of  Brutus  feared  to  cross,  from 
the  unmilitary  fear  of  forgetting  their  absent 
wives  at  homes,  a  calamity  happily  obviat- 
ed in  the  present  case  by  our  command- 
er-in-chief, who  very  properly  took  his  life's 
partner  with  him.  The  sunny  and  Cuyp- 
like  boating  on  the  Valenza  recalls  the  Cyd- 
nus  of  Cleopatra,  rather  than  dull  Lethe's 
wharf. 

**  But  yonder  are  some  men  fish -spearing.  Just 
now  we  passed  a  group  of  fishers  netting.  As  we 
glide  along  we  are  greeted,  in  mid-river,  by  men 
who  are  wading  across  with  baskets  on  their 
heads;  but  hands  and  stafi*  are  needed  here  to 
steady  them  across  the  unequal  shoals.  Nightin- 
gales are  in  full  song  in  the  hazel  and  olive  cop- 
ses with  which  the  river  margin  is  decorated  as 
with  hedgerows — *  hardly  hedgerows,  little  lines 
of  sportive  wood  run  wild.'  The  distant  cuckoos 
are  calling  to  each  other.  Now  we  come  upon  a 
fleet  of  boats,  in  full  sail ;  for  here  is  deeper  water 
— above  twenty  boats,  and  a  very  pretty  fleet  it  is. 
Blue  dragon-flies — blue,  green,  golden — are  hover- 
ing over  the  water;  and  in  the  water  is  a  kind  of 
long  delicate  weed,  that  looks  like  sea-weed,  the 
finest,  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  seen ;  hut  it  is 
the  growth  of  the  river  sand,  for  there  it  has  its 
root,  and  the  long  fibres  Wave  and  stream  under 
the  current  with  more  life  than  the  current  itself, 
and  look,  indeed,  like  th^  tresses  of  some  group  of 
Nymphs  whom  the  silver  sands  have  suddenly  hid- 
den at  our  approach,  leaving  nothing  of  them  visi- 
ble but  their  hair.  Tlie  sky  abovQ.and  around  is 
all  bright  azure — no,  not  all  just  now ;  for  there 
are  eider-down-like  clouds,  with  brown  edges  hov- 
ering over  the  mountains,  which  those  white 
clouds  darken,  but  not  sadden,  with  their  shadows. 
The  men  have  now  taken  to  their  paddles,  and  we 
glide  along  against  the  breeze,  if  breeze  it  may  be 
called,  that  comes  so  soA  and  so  fragrant  from  the 
west,  and  need  not  *  whisper  whence  it  stole  its 
balmy  sweets,*  for  yonder  is  the  orchard  it  has 
been  robbing — a  grove  of  orange- trees  and  lemon- 
trees  in  flower.  The  hues  of  the  slightly  rippled 
and  quite  transparent  river  are  now  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  As  we  look  down  through  the  water, 
the  effect  on  the  sandy  bed  is  as  if  it  was  overlaid 
with  a  golden  network  of  large  open  meshes.  This 
is  the  reflection  of  the  slightly  curled  water,  the 
edges  of  the  little  waves  sparkling  and  dancing  in 
the  sun,  and  so  on  the  light  clean  sand  beneath. 
In  some  places  the  eflect  of  the  sun  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  that  of  myriads  of  diamonds  danc- 
ing. Almost  all  the  way  down,  on  both  banks* 
except  with  such  intervals  as  make  an  agreeable 
variety,  by  letting  us  in  to  peeps  at  the  fields,  the 
river  is  luxuriantly  edged»  bat  not  hedged,  mih 
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Ittiuliwood;  and  Ihe  branches,  nol  only  of  thi 
«liTeB  and  tall  oaka  alreailj  spoken  of,  bui  of  Ibi; 
underwood,  leacb  far  orei  upon  the  slream  Jr 
many  placca,  and  there,  on  the  lilbe  lwi);s,  ibc 
nigbiiogalefl  Hwiog  and   '     

Yet  while  these  calm  waters  reflect  skies 
■ereno,  and  "  glide  like  happinofls  away,'' 
betwecD  banks  enamelled  witt  flowerg,  and 
resODADt  with  songs  of  love,  man's  hatred 
eoutraats  darklj  with  the  harmonj  of 
tore,  for  reoiprocal  is  the  abhorrence  with 
wfaich  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  scowl  at 
each  other  from  their  opposed  banks. 
"  Pitiable  indeed,"  says  onr  kind  lady,, 
*'  is  the  discord  between  two  people  who 
worship  the  same  God,  follow  the  same  sa- 
perstitions,  have  nearly  the  same  language 
ftud  manners  and  customs,  and  a  soil  which 
Natnrc  seems  to  have  intended  for  one  vagi 
brotherhood"  (i.  90).  Yet  so  it  hi 
been,  and,  we  fear,  will  long  be.  The  in- 
compatible races  fret  from  the  l&iction  of 
ndghborhood,  and  their  petty,  rivalries 
hunt  fiercely,  whether  the  lordly  Minho  or 
the  pnny  Caja  be  their  Rubicon.  The 
proud  Spaniard  looks  down  on  the  Portn- 
gnese  as  slaves,  while  the  latter  really  use 
tiieir  rivals  as  snch,  God  having,  say  they, 
first  created  them,  gentlemen,  and  then  the 
Gallicians  to  be  their  servants  of  all-work. 
These  bright  water  lanJskips  and  gad 
Teflactions  are  judiciously  mingled  with  por- 
trait. We  should  bo  inczcusBbIc  in  not 
presenting  our  friends  in  Marylebone  with 
K  full  length  of  their  heroic  member  : — 

"  Bat  we  had  soma  plain  talk,  as  well  as  vocal 
and  instrumental  barmoiiy.  Admirel  Napier  (Don 
Fedra's  admiral — Ihe  Nelson  of  his  cause)  lodf^ 
himself  in  Iliis  bouse  in  the  course  of  bis  gallant 
vaganeaasHD  amphibiout  warrior  in  the  north  of 
PoTltigal,  after  hia  exploit  st  Cape   SI.  Vincent. 

Senhor  C gave  a  curious  account  of  bis  bliinl- 

negsofdeporlment  to  the  astonished  natives.  Senhor 

C called  on  him  here.     ■  What  do  you  want  f 

iuanired  (he  admiral.  He  was  lounging  on  the 
KUa  in  the  drawing-room,  smokiiig  a  cigar;  he 
m»  dressed  in  clothes  once  blue,  now  of  no  color, 
and  was  altogether  the  most  slovenly-looking  of 
heroes — 'I  called  lo  pay  my  respects.' — •Will 
ywiwiiiel' — 'Wharever  yonr  Excellency  pleas- 
es.'  The  admiral  throws  bis  cigar  out  of  the 
window,  lakes  «  pinch  of  snuff,  and  reflects, 
'  Write,  then,  to  the  Juiz  de  Fora,  be  must  feed 
mj  men  directly.  Is  that  done  I' — '  Yea,' — 
■Send  it  off  then.' — A  pinch  of  snufi,  ■  Write  lo 
Rich  an  authority  of  such  and  such  a  pariah  or 
village;  he  must  fumiah  three  bulloeka,&c,,&c. ;' 
■nd  so  he  went  on,  taking  pinches  of  snulf,  and 
itndng  his  requisitions.  The  abbot  and  principals 
Ol  ■  iMigbboring  monastery  waited  on  him  in  form, 
Tktf  w«m  introduced,  and  ranged  ihenaselvea  in 
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semicircle,  making  their  bows.  The  admiral  on 
his  Bofa  seemed  in  a  '  brown  study,'  till  reminded 
by  some  gentlemen  that  these  vitilors  v  ere  pet- 
sons  oi  distinction,  'What  do  they  want!* — 
'They  come  to  oBer  tbeir  compliments  lo  your 
Excellency.'  He  got  up,  inclined  hia  head,  and 
thanked  Ihem,  '  M\iitoobrigado,  muito  obriga- 
do' — much  obliged,  much  obliged — and  bowed 
ibem  out.  His  demeanor  here  was  thought  alto- 
gether rough  and  eccentric,  I  dare  say  he  had 
neither  leisure  nor  incli nation  to  bandy  compli- 
ments with  Portuguese  gentlemen  and  Iriata,  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  he  might  well  auspect, 
wiahed  him  and  all  Dom  Pedro's  partisans  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." — Vol.  i.,  p.  62. 

Tobacco,  in  any  shape,  b  no  less  efTeo- 
tivo  than  orthodox  in  Spain,,  ftnd  a  costume 
radically  wrong  in  Pall-Malt  is  permisuhle 
to  campaigners  in  Portugal,  even  of  the 
gentle  sex;  and  here  "bluff  Charley,"  coat 
and  color  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
placed  Donna  Gloria  on  the  throne  aa 
quickly  as  he  displaced  Mehemet  Ali  ia 
Syria,  eutting  with  nimble  hanger  the  Gor- 
dian  knots  of  red-tapists;  I'habit  ne  fait 
pas  Pamiral ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  onr 
nautical  fame  ia  still  upheld  by  one  at  least 
of  the  old  homespun  school,  in  whose  phi- 
losophy it  was  not  dreamt  of  that  midsnip- 
men  ought,  like  so  many  Joinvilles,  to  flut- 
ter cambric  handkerchiefs  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  pick  preserved  green-peas  off 
silver  plates. 

The  transition  from  blue  jackets  to  red 
ones  is  easy.  Here  we  have  a  Salvator 
Rosa  battle-piece,  where  the  strife  of  ele- 
ments keeps  time  and  tune  with  the  war  of 
man  :  she  stands  on  the  bridge  of  Mise- 
rella,  which  spans  a  wild  gorge  by  wbicb 
the  merciless  invader,  stained  with  more 
fiendish  crimes,  fied  in  1809  before 
the  avenger.  The  pass  of  peril  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  worsted  runaway  :  now  it 
lay  still  and  beauteous  as  a  babe's  repose, 
stream  a  toy  for  anglers,  the  precipieei 
for  artists,  "  How  different  was  it  on  that 
dismal  night  of  storm  and  rain,  when  Sonlt 
:ind  bis  thonsanda  were  hurrying  over  it, 
while  the  floods  were  out,  and 

The  angry  aplrit  of  ihc  water  shrieked  I — 

tho  English  cannon  (though  but  one  gun 

was  np,  the  echoes  must  have  made  it  seem  , 
enty)  thundering  upon  them,  and  plough- 
;  into  their  serried  maascs." 
Passing  to  a  aajet  de  genre  wo  select  a 

tlomestic  interior,  a  sketch  of  life  at  Opor- 


"  The  English  cany  London  boon  to  Oporlo 
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and  dine  between  six  and  seven  e'dodc.    The  square.    Thirtk  how  utterly  impossible  for  aa 

usual  dinner-hour  among  the  Portuguese  is  three.  Englishwoman,  wiffa  but  a  few  words  of  broken 

after  that  comes  the  siesta ;  and  such  arrangements  Portuguese  on  her  tongue,  to  attempt  to  use  them, 

are  not  consistent  with  dinner-givings.    The  siesta  knowing  they  must  he  overheard  by  every  one 

over,  the  ladies  prepare  to  pay  or  receive  visits,  present,  and  knowing,  too,  that  the  Portuguese 

Many  families  have  one  day  or  more  in  the  week  havis  a  natural  genius  for  quizzing.    For  myself, 

appomted  for  an  *  at  home,'  which  is  known  in  all  1  could  say  was  'Yes'  or  *No;'  all  I  could 

their  circle,  and  where  any  one  of  the  circle  may  do  was  to  look  like  a  half-wit;  and  all  I  could 

preserft  him  or  herself,  and  be  sure  of  a  gracious  think  of  was,  *  Wh^n  may  we  escape  from  this 

welcome;  and  this  visit  answers  the  end,  too,  of  pinfold  of  ceremonious  misery?'     ....     The 

our  stupid  morning  calls.     This  plan  of  life  of  the  gentleman  again  ofiers  you  his  arm  down  stairs, 

Portuguese,  of  course,  does  not  agree  with  Eng-  and  does  not  leave  you  till  you  are  seated  in  your 

Hsh  hours.    In  our  houses  the  dinner  is  not  yet  carriage,  or  on  your  steed,  ass,  or  mule." — Vol.  i., 

placed  upon  the  table ;  and,  probably,  before  that  p.  236. 
meal  and   the  after-dinner  sitting  are  over,  the 

soiree  is  broken  up.  The  few  English  gentlemen  We  hope  the  gentle  authoress  had  no 
whose  good  sense  and  right  feeling  induce  them  to  reason  to  fear,  as  we  see  she  does,  that 
give  in  to  Portuguese  hours  and  habits  and  to  ac-  ^^3  Hogarth  bit  may  be  taken  amiss,  as  "  a 
cepl  m  their  own  way  of  their  hospitalities,  say  1  .  , ,  v  1  "^  .  u  j  ii 
that  there  is  no  backwardness  whiSever  on  the  lecture,"  by  her  countrywomen  who  dweU 
part  of  the  Portuguese  to  associate  with  the  Eng-  ^^  <^°e  Duero.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certain 
fish.  The  language,  no  doubt,  is' a  great  obstacle  it  is  that  a  purchase  of  fifty  butts,  for  th« 
to  friendly  intercourse.  Few  Portuguese  ladies  best  ef  bills  on  -the  Poultry,  is  but  a  poor 
speak  English ;  and  the  Portuguese,  though  an  galve  to  the  wound  which  the  womankind 
easy  language  to  learn  to  read,  is  a  very  difficult  of  a  worthy  British  merchant,  who  need  not 
one  to  learn  to  speak  Eng  hsh  ladies  will  not  necessarily  be  patronesses  of  Aim  acks,  often 
even  take  the  pains  to  learn  to  read  it,  making  a  •  «•  x  •  '^  i*  '^  •  i.  >  •  •.  xi.  1  j* 
comfortable  cl^oak  of  a  high-minded  reason  in  ^f^^^^/fi^^  minutes'  visit  on  the  ladies 
which  to  conceal  from  themselves  the  true  one—  ^f  a  Portuguese  fidalgo,  punctilious  and  full 
indolence.  *  It  is  great  waste  of  time  to  learn  to  of  pedigree,  although  a  vine-grower  and 
read  a  language  which  has  but  one  book  worth  vender.  Throughout  the  Peninsula  man- 
reading,  Camoens.'— A  great  mistake,  by-ihe-bye.^'  ners  make  the    man,    and  woman:  there, 

.  where  occupations  and  intellectual  resour- 

A  great  mistake  indeed— and  so  is  a  visit  ces  fail,  the  personal  prevails  over  the  so- 

of  compliment  in  most  latitudes.     Here  is  cial,  and  paramount  importance  is  attached 

one  neatly  sketched :  iq  <;ompliments  and   ceremonials,  to  get- 

^  ,  ,....,  tings-up  and   sittings-down :  there,  where 

"You  go  to  the  portal,  which  is  a  ways  open  :  ^H  these  forms  and  phrases  are  defined  and 

i^'a^n^T'at^:^^^^^^^  f--  -  if  the  nTtion  was  composed  of 
moderate  circumstances,  you  must  make  your  way  jords-in-waiting,  the  most  trifling  omission 
through  the  hall  to  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  is  attributed,  not  to  ignorance,  but  to  rude- 
stairs,  there  clap  your  hands  or  hammer  at  the  ness,  to  an  intention  to  slight,  which  is  ne- 
door  till  it  flies  open,  the  latch  being  pulled  from  ver  forgiven.  You  may  as  well  afterwards 
above  by  a  siring:  clap  again  till  the  servant  expect  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet  society  in  a 
comes.  If  you  are  to  be  admitted,  and  the  master  coaliUon  cabinet.  The  Portuguese,  like 
01  the  house  or  his  son  be  within,  he  presently  f^^^f„]  ^^,«„«;„^„  „« j  c«««:„«5-  «•!»  ^^^^ 
f^ii««.-  k:-  <.«*«^»«  »»«««-  ,r^«  rx«  «K*  .««i-^  ^'.^rJ^  trettul  porcupines  and  iSpaniaras,  are  ever 
lellows  his  servant,  meets  vou  on  tne  stairs,  gives         xi.    1     i      i.  r       ir  •  n       i. 

Y(M  his  arm.  and  conducts  you  to  the  siuing-room,  ^^  ^^^,  lookout  for  offence,  especiaUy  where 
at  one  side  of  which  is  placed,  against  the  wall,  a  none  is  meant :  our  old  and  affectionate 
cane-backed,  cane-seated,  coverless,  cushionless  allies  see  in  our  off-hand  manner  an  air  of 
sofa.  At  either  side,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  affectionate  contempt,  and  revolt  at  the 
sofa,  four  or  five  chairs  are  planted  close  together,  supercilious  condescension  of  our  patro- 
A  pretty  esteira  (siraw  mat)  or  a  handsome  wool-  „  .  ^hey  have  all  the  sensitive  pride 
len  rug  covers  this  sqiiare:  the  rest  of  the  floor  ^^  gentlemen  fallen  from  palmy  place, 
has  often  no  covering,  in  summer  at  least;  chairs  "' P""  6^"''*'=*"^"  :  A  .  "  %  J  ' 
and  tables  are  ranged  stiffly  round  the  room;  one  w.^^?^  bristles  up  at  the  suspicion  of  depre- 
table.  perhaps,  in  the  centre,  and  few  ornaments  ciation  ;  in  their  private  capacity  they  pro- 
anywhere.  To  this  formidable  little  square  the  tect  themselves  by  a  nice  exaction  of  corn- 
visitors  are  led,  and  placed  in  the  seat  of  honor —  pliments  and  congees  ;  and  in  their  public, 
the  sofa.  The  ladies  are  seldom  in  the  room,  but  they  cloak  present  beggary  by  boasting  of 
soon  come  down  from  their  private  apartment;  past  wealth,  building  up  a  brighter  future 
and  even  the  lady  of  the  house  would  on  no  ac-  *„  .1  ^  ^^r.J  fr.^^A«*?^^f  ^f  ^i.«?i«4.«  •v/v«.«« 
count  sit  by  you  on  the  sofa:  she  takes  the  chair  25  .^^^  poor  foundations  of  obsolete  power, 
ncarestto  you,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  This  respectable  tenderness  ^onld  not  be 
occupy  the  other  chairs;  and  if  more  are  needed,  needlessly  trod  upon  ;  better  far  to  sip  port 
they  are  placed  oppoeite  tlie  sofa,  closing  in  the  at  peaee  in  Great  Britain,  than  go  to  Opar- 
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to  to  quarrel  with  its  producers,  who  sel- 
dom spoil  their  tempers  as  they  do  their 
wines  by  an  ultra  application  of  the  saccha- 
rine :  there,  again,  those  who  are  determin- 
ed to  dispense  with  masters  of  languages  as 
well  as  ceremonies,  will  assuredly  be  left 
alone  in  their  glory,  and  not  sent  to  school, 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  but  to  Cotentry. 
Captain  Holman,  blind  as  a  beetle,  made 
the  tour  of  Asia  far  more  to  his  enlighten- 
ment, than  he  who,  ignorant  of  the  idiom, 
joumejTS,  tantamount  dumb,  into  the  Pen- 
insula, where  all  foreign  tongues  are  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  Conversation  in  the  Castiles, 
when  distilled  though  a  laquai»  de  place,, 
rarely  becomes  confidential ;  while  in  Por- 
tugal the  necessity  of  referring  to  declen- 
sions and  dictionary  limits  eloquence  to 
truisms,  muzzles  man,  and  ties  even  tongue 
female :  so  sorry  a  prelude  to  the  entente 
eardiale  of  social  intimacy  is  the  ^'  I  guess 
you  don't  understand  us,"  that  only  the 
other  day  the  illustrious  Marquis  Alexandre 
Dumas  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Straits  for  a  mere  monkey  seeing  the  world, 
and  this  simply  because  he  would  discourse 
in  what  he  imagined  to  be  Spanish. 

The  grand  resources  of  the  Lusitanian 
beauties,  in  which  they  excel  and  exceed 
moderation,  are  love,  knitting,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  inklings  of  such  matters  enliven 
this  Journal  as '  tru^ies  do  a  Perigord  pie. 
These  ladies  appear  to  be  as  industrious  as 
Lucretia,  although  a  trifle  less  exemplary ; 
yet  love's  labor  is  not  lost,  and  their  consi- 
derate church  makes  due  allowances  for  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  stars,  which  in 
southern  latitudes  are  notoriously  the  most 
to  be  blamed.  While  our  author's  sound 
sense  revolts  at  the  corruptions  of  Roman- 
ism, here  in  full  bloom,  her  truly  Catholic 
piety  seizes  every  redeeming  virtue,  and 
she  is  ready  to  sympathize  with  Christianity 
whenever  she  can  recognise  its  spirit  and 
working.  Her  first  volume  concludes  with 
this  tolerant  juxtaposition  of  the  rival 
ereeds: — 

**  One  ceremony  of  the  church  of  Ilome»  when 
it  takes  place  at  night,  may  impress  even  a  true- 
hearted  member  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Eng- 
land with  relieious  awe,  and  this  is  the  procession 
which  bears  through  the  streets  the  last  sacrament 
to  the  dying  Christum  :  a  little  tinkling  bell  warns 
▼on  of  its  approach  ;  voices  are  heard  chanting  a 
oymn;  jou  go  to  your  window;  already  the 
canopy,  under  which  the  priest  walks,  bearing  the 
host,  is  passing  your  door  through  a  blaze  of  Tight 
which  precedes  the  holy  elements  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  while  behind  all  is  in  black  darkness.  It 
is  the  coslom,  on  hearing  this  bell,  for  every  one  to 


haFlen  to  place  lights  in  the  windows,  and  to 
withdraw  them  as  soon  as  the  procession  has 
passed  by;  and  thus  are  produced  the  startlinj^ 
darkness  and  light,  cheering  symbols  for  the  spirit 
departing  from  a  world  dark  with  sin  and  sorrow, 
for  that  other  world  so  bright  with  love  and  peace. 
*  If  it  were  for  no  higher  motive  than  to  i^ive 
mvself  an  opportunity  to  express  private  feehn^ 
of  respect  and  eratitude  to  an  Knglish  chaplain 
abroad,  for  public  services  faithfully  and  diligent- 
ly performed  in  trying  times,  through  a  series  of 
years,  I  could  not  leave  Oporto  without  naming 
our  own  dear  church,  where  for  so  long  a  time  we 
heretics  have  been  permitted  to  offer  up  our  pray- 
ers and  join  in  the  simple  rites  of  our  church,  un- 
disturbed by  the  jibes  or  the  threats  of  those  who 
bear  rule  in  the  land.  There  is  nothing  attractive 
in  the  appearance  of  the  building,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  conditions  under  which  permission 
was  obtained  for  its  erection,  viz.  that  it  should 
not  look  like  a  church  either  within  or  without, 
and  must  not  aspire  to  tower,  belfry,  or  bell — none 
o^  which  it  possesses — but  the  situation  partly 
makes  up  for  these  deficiencies;  and  Nature, 
with  her  never-failing  bounty,  has  in  the  chapel- 
vard  supplied  *  pillars'  of  lime-trees,  whose 
branches  *  have  learned  to  frame  a  darksome 
aisle  ;*  and  soothing  it  is  to  repose  for  a  while 
under  the  cool  green  shade  of  these  aisles,  before 
you  enter  the  little  chapel,  where  you  are  too  often 
oppressed  by  heat  and  glare." — Vol.  i.,p.  241. 

From  the  sacred  she  passes  to  the  pro- 
fane and  profound,  wc  doubt  not  more  to 
please  others  than  herself;  for,  young  in 
letters  and  mistrustful  of  their  own  ample 
powers,  writers  of  this  sect  often  hope  to 
conciliate  learned  fastidiousness  by  shadow- 
ing their  light  wings  with  grave  plumes,  bor- 
rowed from  birds  of  the  indubitably  true 
Minerva  breed.  With  these  best  inten- 
tions, she  here  and  there  labors  to  lengthen 
what  we  labor  to  shorten,  anxiously  desir- 
ing to  set  back  again  to  her  own  fresh  and 
original  outpourings  ;  nor  shall  we  infliot 
her  extracts  from  old  folios  about  older 
personages,  who  well  might  be  left  in  rest 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oblivious  Limia, 
Those,  however,  who  are  not  of  the  diocese 
of  Braga,  may  be  edified  by  knowing 
that— 

*'  since  the  year  36  to  1755  there  have  been  115 
bishops,  of  whom  22  were  canonized,  namely,  St. 
Peter  de  Rates,  their  first  bishop ;  Basil,  Ovid, 
Policarp,  Fabius,  Felix,  Narcissus,  Solomon, 
Leoncius,  Paternus,  Profoturus,  Albert,  Martin 
de  Dume,  Tobius,  Peter  Julian,  Fructuosus, 
Quiricus,  Leodecisius,  Felix  Secundus,  Victor 
Martyr,  Geraldus,  and  Godwin  (O  beato  Don  €rod- 
inho)."— Vol.  i.,  p.  121. 

Having  strung  up,  like  a  rope  of  Portu- 
gal onions,  this  batch  of  bishops,  ^whose 
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names  savor  somewliat  of  the  pagan  and 
poetical,  she  favors  us  with  sundry  opi-» 
nions  of  Argote,  Urcullu,  Eckhel,  Captain 
Kopke,  and  other  equally  celebrated  writ- 
ers, whose  works  no  private  family  ought 
to  be  without.  Here  and  there,  while 
printing  pages  of  Roman  inscriptions,  she 
Las  sad  misgivings  touching  these  ''  grim 
mysteries  of  antique  stenography" — so  great 
is  the  discredit  which  such  records  enjoy 
in  the  Peninsula,  where  they  have  either 
been  restored  by  blockheads,  tampered 
with  by  theorists,  or  broken  up  as  "  old 
stones"  by  monks  and  mayors.  All  this 
we  skip.  Nor  shall  we  even  enter  into  her 
discussions  about  the  vintages  of  Oporto. 
It  is  sufficient  to  have  already  hinted  that 
almost  all  Port  wine  is  nowadays  adulterat- 
ed at  the  fountain-head  with  trashy,  maw- 
kish sweetnesses  : — a  glass  of  the  old  mas- 
culine flavor,  such  as  soothed  and  sustained 
the  Pitts  and  Addingtons,  the  Stowells 
and  Eldons,  is  almost  as  great  a  rarity  as 
their  Toryism.  It  is  lucky  that  as  yet  the 
good  people  of  Xerez  stick  better  to  the 
Conservative  principle.  What  follows  is 
more  to  the  purpose  : — 

"The  History  of  Portugal,  the  mast  romantic 
of  histories,  is  ptili  unwritten.  It  was  the  dream  of 
Southey,  who  frequently  would  say  that  be  look- 
ed  on  that  projected  work,  as  the  one  on  which 
he  founded  his  hope  of  a  name ;  so  we  must  con- 
sole ourselves  with  such  a  one  as  we  may  get 
from  Senhor  Herculano,  librarian  to  the  king>con- 
8ort :  he  is  a  hater  of  the  English,  because  the 
burgesses  of  Plymouth  did  not  discover  that  a  man 
of  mark  had  come  among  them,  when  he  did  them 
the  honor  to  make  their  town  his  place  of  exile 
for  a  few  months  or  weeks,  I  foi^et  which,  when 
Dom  Miguel  was  King  Absolute,  many  years  ago. 
He  has  never  forgotten  the  neglect,  but  has  made 
for  himself  opportunities  of  abusing  us,  through 
the  periodical  press  of  Lisbon,  in  articles  magna- 
nimously signed  with  his  own  name.  We  will 
foigive  him  all  that  nonsense,  if  he  will  truly  and 
honestly  digest  the  materials  open  to  him,  and 
give  us  an  orderly  and  dispassionate  compila- 
tion of  facts.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  he  will 
be  fair  in  this  exposition  of  the  complicated  rela- 
tions that  have  subsisted  for  so  many  centuries  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal,  considering  the  tem- 
per of  the  man,  who,  deprecating  the  folly  habit. 
ual  to  his  countrymen,  of  exaggerating  the  powess 
and  refining  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  says, 
*  we  must  not  awake  our  ancestors  from  their 
sleep  of  death,  to  strip  them  of  their  armor  and 
their  coats  of  frieze,  and  re  clothe  them  in  courtly 
velvet,  nor  in  fine  broad-cloth,  nor  in  woollens  and 
cottons  from  English  steam- looms.*  Oh,  the  per- 
fidious  cottons  of  England !" 

To  abuse  la  perfide  Albion  has  long  been 


the  mot  d^ordre  in  Peninsular  politics  of 
our  cordial  neighbor :  but  this  *'  petty  spite'* 
comes  with  peculiar  graoe  from  the  histori- 
cal Atlas  of  a  country  which,  having  pock- 
eted our  cash,  poisons  us  with  catlap,  and 
stings  the  hand  that  alone  rescued  its  soil 
from  the  stranger,  and  still  protects  ita 
national  existence.  We  are  commanded| 
Senhor  Herculano  would  say,  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  but  not  our  friends. 

This  gentleman's  historical  romance  ia, 
however,  a  farce  compared  to  the  historical 
dramas  which  are  enacted  at  the  royal  the- 
atre at  Lisbon,  to  the  rapturous  applause 
of  overflowing  audiences:  one  scene  only 
as  a  sample  : — 

'  Our  English  friends  were  much  amused  with 
the  new  traj^edy,  or  melodrame,  right  meny  and 
tragical,  of  The  Twelve  of  England,  in  which 
twelve  English  ladies,  who  have  been  slandered 
by  twelve  English  knii^bts,  are  championed  by 
twelve  Portuguese  knights,  none  of  their  own 
countrymen  daring  to  fight  for  them.  The  twelve 
Englishmen,  so  dreaded,  when  arrayed  in  the 
lists,  shrank  at  the  first  onset,  and  stood  in  a  row 
with  their  heads  down,  to  be  stuck  in  the  hack  by 
the  valiant  Portuguese,  the  Ltisos  valerosw,  and 
were  all  killed  in  a  moment.  The  enthuAiasm  ci 
the  audience  was  tremendously  funny ;  and  when 
they  called  for  the  author,  the  poor  man  presented 
himself  on  the  sta^,  pale  as  a  tallow-chaDdler 
with  the  triumph  of  genius/ — Vol.  i.,  p.  76. 

From  Oporto  our  heroine  proceeds  to 
Lisbon  ;  sees  the  lions,  the  queen,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family :  her  majesty  is  fat, 
good-natured,  fond  of  her  hua})and,  pinched 
for  money  sadly,  and  distracted  with  char- 
ters.    The  king-consort, — 

*  a  prince  of  Saxe-Cobuig,  is  said  to  be  no  friend 
of  England :  his  adviser,  a  German,  is  in  the 
French  interest,  and  his  Portuguese  creatures, 
some  of  them  mouthy  and  red-not  patriots,  aa 
they  call  themselves,  literary,  philosophical,  and 
political,  are  downright  Afranusados  in  their  pal- 
try rancor  against  Great  Britain.' 

To  a  pretty  pass  verily,  has  the  organ- 
ic incapacity  to  understand  the  Peninsula 
which  dictated  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
backed  by  the  "  knavish  tricks"  of  the  cun- 
ning neighbor,  reduced  unhappy  Portugal 
and  Spain.  Their  bankruptcy  and  dissen- 
sions thrive  on  the  ruin  of  the  legitimate 
throne  ;  but  the  policy — the  pensie  immua^ 
hie — of  Bourbon  and  Buonaparte  is  to  beat 
down  the  Pyrenees,  and  all  real  power  be- 
yond them.  It  is  adding  insult  to  injury 
when  the  forms  of  free  men  are  made  use 
of  to  cloak  the  ends  of  cool  and  calculat- 
ing despotism.     Names,  whatever  in^eni- 
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ous  foreigners  may  think,  are  not  things,  Taming Jier  back  on  these  romantic  scenes, 

and  the  best  Benthamite   ^^  canatitucian^^  where  her  soul  is  left,  again  she  flies  on  the 

may  be  a  cheat,  and  the  neatest  paragraphed  wings  of  steam  from  Malaga  to  Barcelona, 

charte  a  lie — springes  to  catch  woodcocks,  not  always  landing,  yet  catching  glimpses 

Can  it  be  wondered  that  the  masses,  sick  of  Spain  from  the   deck  with  a  telescope, 

with  crimes  committed  under  the  prostitut-  and  even   so  distinguishing  the  emphatic 

ed  name  of  liberty,  fly  from  petty  tyrants  feature,  for  there  be  some  who  perceive 

to  the  rightful  throne  ;  and  indifferent  to  more  between  Hungerford  Stairs  and  Black- 

the   changes   of  the  political  pantomime,  wall  than  others  who  circumnavigate  the 

sigh  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  themselves  globe.     That  is  the  reason  why  we  have 

with  their  private  affairs  and  individual  in-  bestowed  a  score  of  our  pages  on  this  un- 

terests,  at  peace  under  the  shadow  of  a  pretending  Journal.     It  is  small  in  bulk 

great  rock  in  a  weary  land?     They  have  and  in  manner  slight — but  we  recognise 

our  best  wishes :  not  so  the  '*  liberal  canon"  the  eye  and  the  feeling  of  genius  wherever 

described  in  these  pages,  who  having  be-  Nature  is  to  be  depicted ;  and  the  fresh, 

held  specious  theories  carried  into  practice,  lively,  unaffected  gracefulness  of  thought 

stalls  suppressed,   sacred  vessels   melted,  and  language  is  a  great  relief  from  the  faib- 

tithes   commissioned,    convents   converted  tastical  wrought-up  Annualism  so  prevalent 

into  hulks  and  dens  of  thieves,  now  pro-  among  our  lady  travellers, 
nounces  the  blow  to  be  serious,  discourag-       As  a  postscript,  and  to  explain  the  mag- 

ing,    and  huma  re/orma  barbara  !      Nay,  pie  which  figures  on  the  titlepage,  we  may 

good  friend,  your  play  must  be  played  out,  spare  a  few  lines  more  for  a  remarkable 

even  if  such  an  anomaly  as  a 'liberal  ca-  dining-room  at  Cintra,  in  which  more  than 

non"be,inthejargonof  the  day,  ^^  absorbed  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  are  set  before 

and  appropriated."  the  king  : — 

Of  course  the  charming  Journalist   ez- 
curses  to  Cintra — "  a  place  to  dream  over       "  John  I.,"  we  are  told,  •«  had  risen  early  to 

rather  than  describe :"  and,  of  course,  when  ^^^^  a*  •orae  dislance  from  Cintra.    In  passing 

there  she  thinks  of  Southey,  Canning,  and  through  ibis  chamber  he  chanced  to  meet  one  of 

sweet    Cumbria.     Then  she  visits  Mafra,  Ihe  maids  of  honor  and  presented  a  rose  to  her.  at 

J  r>    ur    J)     r  •  1  ,       '  the  same  time  salutmg  her  on  the  cheek.     The 

and  Beckford's  fairy  palace,  now  a  deso-  gallantry  was  not  unwitnessed,  for  the  queen  was 

late  ruin  :— "  the   French  soldiers  having  entering  the  room  by  a  side  door.     In  the  confu- 

unroofed  the  house,  and  industriously  de-  sion  of  detection,  the  king  could  only  say, « Par 

stroyed  everything  that  could  be  destroyed,  6em,  por  bemf  meaning  that  be  bad  meant  no 

out  of  malice  to  the  English."    She  returns  ^^^^*  only  taken  an  innocent  liberty.    The  queen 

to  Lisbon  in  "  the  omnibus"— but  even  its  ™**^«  "<^  remark,  but  her  revenge  showed  that  she 

march-of-intellect  rattle  fails  to  disenchant  ,^^  "^Z.  implacably  offended.    On  the  k,ng*8  re- 

au         ^t        r  u  X'  1-     L  J     i_  turn,  after  a  lew  days,  he  found  the  roof  of  bis 

the  poetry  of  her  emotions;  she  had   she  di„ing.room  painted  all  over  with  magpies,  each 

says,  quitted  Cintra  for  ever,  "  with  a  heart  bird  holding  a  rose-branch  in  its  claws,  and  a  label 

full  of  deep  thankfulness  for  having  been  in  its  beak,  on  which   label  were  painted  the 

permitted  to  see  a  spot  which  must  be  one  words  *  Porbem,porbem.*    The  king  was  pleased 

of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth  ;  and  if  not  to  be  rebuked  so  playfully,  and  adopted  the  Por 

the  very  loveliest  one,  certainly  unique  in  ^^^  '«>r  his  motto.    This  was  our  guide's  version 

its  character  of  beauty  and  its  strangeness."  5^..^^^  ^i«' «»^  much  the  prettiest  of  the  /Arf«  tm- 

T«     •        D^A       11.     1     J       *r»j-  ditions  that  are  current.    A  second  tells  us  that  tne 

Leaving  Portugal,  she  lands  at  Cadiz,  j^j^^  j^j^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^-u^g  ^f  ^y^^  ^oom  to  be 

resumes  her  poetical  enthusiasm,  steams  up  painted  in  that  manner,  in  attestation  of  the  inno- 

to  Seville,  peeps  at  the  cathedral,  delights  cence  of  the  proceeding  in  which  he  had  been  de- 

in  Murillo,   detests  bull-fights,   and  then  tected,  and  that  he  now  applied,  in  the  sense  of 

hurrios  to  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Granada,  our  •  Honi  soit  ijui  mal  y  ptnu,*  the  motto  *  Par 

We  despair  doing  justice  to  her   Arabian  6em,»  which  he  had  previously  adopted  as  a  decla- 

Nights'    day   visions    in    the    Alhambra,  ?[.•^^^?.'^^'^'PT^'''' •^^t^ 

•rlinr^     «a   li«.«-,k^ u^    1  I.  Thc  third  interpretation  is,  that  the  adventure  was 

Where     as   elsewhere,    she    leans   on    her  ^hi.pered  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  ladies, 

"guide,  philosopher,  and  fnendjtord,"  re-  lo  thrscandal  and  great  disturbance  of  the  poor 

ferring  to  "  the  Handbook"  in  terms  which  maid  of  honor,  and  that  the  king,  to  punish  the 

must  touch  the  tender  heart  of  that  preaux  palace  gossips,  caused  their  malicious  garrulity  to 

chevalier^  who,  in  his  recent  spicy  Gather-  be  thus  typified." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 

ings,  is,  we  see,  disposed  for  one   lady's 

smile  to  laugh  not  only  at  the  beard  of  the        At  all  events  it  is  historically  certain  thai, 

editor  of  the   Oporto   Review,   but  ours,  this  gracious  queen  was  of  good  En^^iak 
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breed,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Edward 
III.,  whose  delicate  chivalry  rescued  the 
fair  fame  of  Lady  Salisbury's  garter.  It 
must,  however,  be  added  that  the  situation 


of  maid  of  honor  at  the  courts  of  Lisbon 
and  Madrid  is  understood  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 


PART   III» 


T«E  first  explicit  declaration  in  favor  of 
ihe  Bourbons  came  from  the  Council  Gene- 
ral of  the  Seine.  This  was  followed  by 
addresses  to  the  provisional  government 
from  all  the  constituted  bodies,  such  as  the 
Avocats,  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  &c.  In  all  these  there  were 
strong  expressions  hostile  to  Napoleon,  and 
in  some  of  them  allusions,  more  or  less  di- 
rect, to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line 
of  kings. 

Notwithstanding  these  manifestations  fa- 
vorable to  the  project  advocated  by  Talley- 
rand, the  allied  sovereigns  had  still  a 
vague  and  undefined  horror  of  the  very 
name  of  Napoleon,  nor  did  they  venture 
to  give  that  cordial  co-operation  to  the 
party  of  the  Restoration  which  might  have 
oeen  expected.  Napoleon  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  30,000  proved  troops,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  Imperial  Guard.  Be- 
sides these,  the  corps  commanded  by  Mar- 
mont  and  Mortier  amounted  to  20,000, 
making  a  total  of  50,000  fighting  men,  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  their  leader,  and 
that  leader  inoontestably  the  greatest  cap- 
tain of  the  age.  Who  could  tell  the  effect 
of  a  levy  en  masse^  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  Faubourgs?  Besides,  might  not  a 
junction  be  effected  with  Soult  and  Suchet 
in  the  south,  and  with  the  aid  of  Eugene 
Beauhamais  in  Italy,  the  re-appearance  of 
the  hero  of  Austerlitz,  at  the  head  of 
180,000,  was  far  from  being  impossible. 

To  parry  such  a  project,  emissaries  were 
sent  to  tamper  with  the  Imperial  generals, 
and  the  proclamations  of  the  provisional 

Sovemment  were  scattered  among  the  sol- 
iers.  In  thb  state  of  things  the  Marshals 
held  a  conference  at  Fontainbleau,  und 
some  being  influenced  by  the  sincere  opi- 
nion of  the  impossibility  of  effectual  resist- 
ance, and  others  shaken  in  their  fidelity  by 
the  emissaries  of  Talleyrand  and  the  provi- 


sional government,  it  was  resolved  to  endea- 
vor to  induce  the  Emperor  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  step  was  taken.  It  was  received  by 
those  who  were  then  regarded  as  leading 
the  public  opinion  differently.  Talleyrand 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  provisional  go- 
vernment opposed  it,  favoring  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  and  Caulainoonrt 
and  the  Marshals  of  the  army  advocated  it 
with  a  regency  under  Maria  Louisa.  The 
Marshals,  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to 
notify  his  abdication  to  the  allies,  arrived 
in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dis- 
quietude and  apprehension,  as  well  on  the 
part  of  the  population  as  on  that  of  the 
allies  themselves.  People  doubted  the  re* 
suit.  The  sudden  re-appearance  of  Napo- 
leon was  constantly  feared  by  some  and 
hoped  by  others.  Those  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  the  provisional  government  w&r 
vered.  The  salons  of  M.  Tallejrrand  were 
comparatively  deserted.  The  looks  of  the 
sovereigns  and  their  generals  were  gloomy 
and  serious,  and  little  calculated  to  re-as- 
sure those  who  had  hastily  committed 
themselves  to  the  Restoration. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Emperor  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Alexander.  He  ad- 
dressed this  act  of  abdication  to  the  allies, 
without  alluding  either  to  the  senate  or 
the  legislative  body,  or  to  any  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  The  anxiety  of  Tal- 
leyrand, who  stood  so  deeply  and  irretrioT- 
ably  committed,  during  this  interview,  can 
easily  be  conceived.  He  intercepted  the 
Marshals  in  the  ante-room  before  they 
communicated  with  the  Csar,  and  showed 
them  how  many  persons  would  be  compro- 
mised if  they  succeeded  in  their  mission. 
"  You  will  ruin,"  said  he,  "  all  those  who 
have  entered  this  salon.  Remember  that 
Louis  XVIII.  is  a  principle,  and  everything 
else  is  only  an  intrigue."     Ho  produoed, 
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however,  no  effect.  The  Marshals  were 
faithful  to  their  mission,  and  unanimous 
for  a  Regency. 

It  was  one  in  the  morning  when  the 
deputation  was  received  by  Alexander. 
Marshal  M'Donald  opened  the  conference. 
"  We  have  full  powers,  so  far  as  regards 
the  army,  the  regency,  and  France,"  said 
he.  ''  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  ex- 
pressly forbidden  us  to  stipulate  for  him- 
self personally."  "  That  does  not  surprise 
me,"  replied  Alexander,  pensively,  and 
with  a  countenance  full  of  admiration  for 
the  fallen  greatness  alluded  to.  *^  Your 
majesty,"  continued  M'Donald,  '^  will  not 
forget  vour  old  friendship  for  Napoleon. 
The  military  glory  of  France  also  merits 
some  consideration.  It  would  be  baseness 
in  us  to  abandon  the  race  of  him  who  has 
BO  often  led  us  to  victory.  Your  majesty 
will  not  forget  the  declaration  of  the  allies, 
that  they  did  not  invade  France  with  the 
intention  of  imposing  a  government  upon 
her."  Marshal  Ney  and  M.  Caulaincourt 
supported  the  proposals  of  M'Donald,  and 
the  latter  especially  availed  himself  of  the 
confidence  wnich  he  had  formerly  enjoyed 
with  the  Czar,  to  urge  the  interests  of  the 
family  of  Napoleon. 

The  eloquence  and  military  frankness 
of  the  Marshals  had  shaken  Alexander, 
who  had  besides  a  lingering  spark  of  his 
old  regard  for  Napoleon  still  unextinguish- 
ed. Talleyrand  had  arranged  that  Grene- 
ral  Dessolle  should  take  up  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  ^^  Your  majesty,"  said 
ho,  '^  must  consider  how  many  persons,  re- 
lying upon  your  word,  have  already  been 
compromised  in  this  matter.  The  pledge 
given  by  your  majesty,  to  treat  hencefor- 
ward neither  with  Napoleon  nor  any  of  his 
family,  has  operated  upon  them,  and  go- 
verned their  conduct,  i  our  majesty  ought 
to  remember  that  the  Regency  will  be  only 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  continued."  The 
embarrassment  of  the  Czar  was  extreme, 
and  he  only  escaped  from  it  by  the  subter- 
fuge, that  he  was  not  acting  alone,  and 
must  consult  the  King  of  Prussia  He  told 
the  deputation  that  in  a  few  hoars  they 
should  receive  his  answer. 

The  Marshals  left  the  Czar,  and  waited 
in  the  antechamber,  where  they  entered 
into  a  lively  altercation  with  the  supporters 
of  the  provisional  ffovemment,  accompanied 
by  loud  words.  Talleyrand,  who  had  re- 
mained with  Alexander,  came  out  and 
■aid — 
^/^Menienrsiif  yonwiflhto  dispute,  praj 


descend  to  my  apartment ;  you  are  in  the 
antechamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia." 

"  That  will  be  useless,"  replied  M'Do- 
nald ;  ^^  my  comrades  and  I  are  determined 
not  to  acknowledge  the  provisional  govern- 
ment." 

M.  Talleyrand  and  other  members  of  the 
provisional  government  then  returned  to 
Alexander,  and  resorted  to  every  means  of 
persuasion  to  decide  him  against  the  pro- 
positions of  the  deputation.  In  fine,  a  reply 
was  given,  through  Talleyrand,  to  the 
envoys  of  Napoleon,  that  nothing  would  be 
accepted  by  the  allies  but  unconditional 
abdication,  and  the  well-known  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau  was  signed  on  the  11th  April 
by  Marshal  Ney  and  M.  Caulaincourt  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  MM.  de  Met- 
temich,  Stadion,  Nesselrode,  and  Castle- 
reagh,  on  behalf  of  the  allied  powers. 
Napoleon  thus  became  sovereign  of  Elba, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  four  hun- 
dred men  of  his  guard. 

In  all  the  proceedings  taken  by  Talley- 
rand to  produce  the  recall  of  the  ^Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  France  his  great  object 
was  to  couple  their  return  with  conditions 
which  should  secure  to  the  nation  a  liberal 
constitution.  Of  this  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight.  In  his  negotiations  with 
the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  agents,  in 
his  discussions  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  senate  and  legislative  body,  and  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Bourbons  them- 
selves, this  was  the  prominent  idea.  The 
means  by  which  he  meant  to  secure  the  at- 
tainment of  this  object  were,  first,  to  ren- 
der the  return  of  the  Bourbons  the  conse- 
quence not  of  any  hereditary  claim  or  right 
pre-existing,  but  the  free  and  spontaneous 
invitation  of  the  French  people,  speaking 
through  the  constituted  authorities,  espe- 
cially the  senate  and  the  legislative  body ; 
and  secondly,  that  this  invitation  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  draft  of  a  constituticm 
prepared  by  the  senate,  and  to  be  accepted 
Dy  the  Bovereiffn  thus  called  to  the  throne  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation.  This  design  was 
frustrated.  So  long  as  any  doubt  remained 
as  to  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and  his  family, 
all  objection  to  TaUeyrand's  project  was 
suppressed.  But  the  moment  the  uncondir 
tional  abdication  of  the  Emperor  was  ex- 
torted, and  the  declaration  of  the  allies 
against  the  succession  of  his  family  was  pro- 
mulgated, opposition  to  Talleyrand's  plaa 
of  a  constitution  showed  itself  even  in  the 

Srovisional  government  itself.     The  Abb4 
e  Montesquioui  one  of  the  members  of  UmI 
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government,  declared  against  the  principle 
of  inviting  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  to  the 
throne,  and  proposed  that  Louis  XVIIL 
should  he  at  once  and  unconditionally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  legitimate  King  of 
France,  as  the  successor  of  Louis  XVIJ., 
whose  right  would  thus  he  also  implicitly 
admitted.  In  a  word,  the  proposition  of 
M.  de  Montesquiou  tacitly  effaced  all  that 
had  heen  done  in  France  since  the  fall  of 
Louis  XVI.  It  hecame  evident,  in  the  de- 
bates to  which  this  proposition  of  the  ultra- 
royalist  parties  gave  rise,  that  the  complete 
realization  of  the  design  of  Talleyrand  was 
no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs,  Talleyrand  saw  that  the  best  he 
oould  do  for  the  country  was  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  the  legitimist  party,  giving 
them  his  support,  and  obtaining  from  them  in 
return  such  concessions  in  favor  of  popular 
rights  as  they  could  be  induced  to  consent 
to.  After  much  discussion,  a  aenatus  con- 
sultum  was  drawn  up  conjointly  by  Talley- 
rand and  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  on  the 
6th  April,  and  promulgated  the  next  day, 
including  the  following  heads : — 

"1.  The  free  invitation  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
throQe  of  France,  by  the  French  people. 

*<  2.  The  recognition  of  the  ancient  noblesse, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  imperial  noblesse. 

**  3.  The  maintenance  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

«  4.  King,  senate,  legislative  body,  to  concur  in 
making  laws. 

**5.  Legislative  body  to  be  elective,  to  have 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  public  debates. 

**  6.  Taxes  to  be  equitable,  and  granted  only  for 
a  year. 
.  **  7.  Independence  of  the  Tribunals. 

"  8.  Military  ranks,  honors,  and  pensions  to  be 
preserved. 

« 9.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  the 
press." 

The  king  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  sworn  to  and  signed  a 
constitution  conformable  to  this  pro- 
gramme. 

Between  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
this  act  of  the  senate,  and  the  entry  of  the 
Count  D'Artois  into  Paris — an  interval  of 
less  than  a  week,  much  disputation  pre- 
Tailed,  and  many  bitter  sarcasms  were  in- 
terbhanged,  between  the  royaUsts,  impe- 
rialists, and  republicans.  Nothing  bat 
the  greatest  caution  and  pmdenoe  on  the 
part  of  M.  Talleyrand  could  have  prevented 
a  fatal  collision  of  parties,  which  would 
eiiher  have  oompromised  the  cause  of  the 
Restoration,  or  utterly  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  obtaining  any  form  of  constitutional 
government.    The  Count  D'Artoifl,  when 


he  entered  France,  assumed  the  title  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
title  the  Senate  refused  to  acknowledge ; 
and  when*  his  intended  entrance  into  Paris 
was  announced,  the  Senators  refused  to 
meet  him,  or  accompany  him  to  the  palace. 

The  provisional  government,  with  Talley- 
rand at  its  head,  however,  met  his  Royal 
Highness  at  the  Barrier,  where  Talleyrand 
addressed  him  in  these  words  : — ^'^  Mon- 
seigneur,  our  felicity  will  be  perfect,  if  your 
Royal  Highness  will  accept,  with  that 
divine  goodness  which  distinguishes  your 
august  house,  the  homage  of  our  devotion." 
The  prince,  not  possessed  of  presence  of 
mind  or  command  of  language,  stammered 
out  some  incoherent  and  unintelligible  re- 
ply ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
following  answer  was  written  for  him  by 
Talleyrand,  and,  with  his  consent  and  ap- 
probation, inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
following  day  : — Messieurs,  members  of  the 
provisional  government,  I  thank  you  for 
all  the  good  that  you  have  done  for  our 
country.  Let  there  be  no  longer  any  di- 
vision among  us.  Let  peace  and  France 
be  the  cry.  I  revisit  my  country,  and  find 
nothing  dianged  by  my  presence,  except 
that  there  is  one  Frenchman  more." 

Talleyrand  observing  the  injurious  ap- 
pearances produced  by  the  marked  absence 
of  the  senators  from  these  ceremonies,  en- 
deavored to  impress  on  the  Count  D'Artois 
the  importance  of  his  coming  to  a  good 
understanding  wit}i  them.  After  much 
negotiation  it  was  at  length  arranged,  that 
the  Senate — rejecting  as  it  did  the  right  of 
the  prince  to  the  title  of  Lieutenant-Grene- 
ral  of  the  Kingdom,  by  the  appointment  of 
his  brother,  wno  had  hot  yet  himself  had 
an  opportunity  of  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  throne  was  offered  to 
him — should  itself  nominate  the  Count 
D'Artois  to  the  Lieutenant-Generalship. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Senate  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  prince  by  M.  Talleyrand, 
who  read  an  adaress  on  the  occasion. 

The  answer  to  this  address,  as  usual,  was 

{prepared  by  Talleyrand,  and  read  as  fol- 
ows  by  the  Count  D'Artois: — "  I  thank 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  my  brother, 
for  the  share  yon  have  taken  in  the  return 
of  our  legitimate  sovereign,  and  for  having 
thus  ensured  the  happiness  of  France,  for 
whidi  the  king  and  his  family  are  ready  to 
8he4  their  blood.  We  must  have  henoe- 
I  forward  but  one  thought.  The  past  must 
i  be  fergolten.    We  must  bo  ftr  the  future 
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nniied  as  brothers.  While  I  hold  in  my 
hands  the  goy^mment,  which  I  tmst  will 
not  be  a  long  period,  I  will  use  all  the 
means  in  my  power  to  promote  the  public 
good." 

The  Count  D' Artois  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  government. 

In  the  interval  between  the  nomination 
of  the  Count  D' Artois  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Generalship  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Com- 
piegne,  Talleyrand  saw  all  the  difficulty  he 
still  had  to  encounter  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  French  nation  a  free  constitution  under 
the  restored  dynasty.  The  ultra-Royalists 
had  become  more  bold,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Divine  Right,  Monarchy  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  continuous  reigns  of  Louis 
XVIL  and  Louis  XVIII. ,  notwithstanding 
the  events  of  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire,  were  Iwldly  and  loudly 
proclaimed.  The  Count  D'Artois  was 
careful  not,  even  indirectly  or  incidentally, 
to  say  or  do  anything  which  could  com- 
promise these  principles,  and  Talleyrand 
did  not  pres9  the  prince  on  these  points, 
prudently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tne  re- 
called sovereign,  with  whom  he  never  ceased 
to  correspond,  from  whom  he  had  directly 
received  full  powers,  and  of  whose  more 
enlightened  understanding  and  more  liberal 
dispositions  he  was  cognisant. 

In  fine,  Louis  arrived  at  Compiegne. 
Talleyrand,  well  aware  of  the  sinister  in- 
fluence likely  to  be  exercised  on  him  by 
the  ultra-Legitimist  party,  and  the  emi- 
grants, whose  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  monarchy  neither  exile  nor  misfor- 
tune had  shaken,  had  so  managed  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  persuaded  that  he  had 
pledged  himself  publicly  that  the  French 
people  should  have  free  institutions,  went 
to  Compiegne,  where  he  had  a  long  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  King,  in  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him — ^'  I 
have  promised  to  France  in  your  Majesty's 
name  a  free  constitution.  There  must  be 
two  Chambers,  and  a  free  press.  I  intend 
to  grant  the  same  institutions  myself  to 
Poland.  Your  Majesty's  enlightened  un- 
derstanding assures  me  that  you  will  make 
this  oonoesaion." 

The  principles  of  the  constitntion  wore 
tkea  settled  by  the  two  sovereiens,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  be  inoorporat- 
ed  in  a  charter  to  be  granted  by  Louis 
XVni.  to  the  French  I  people.  It  is  but 
jnataee  io  the  memory  of  Talleyrand  to 
rMiffdy  that  lie  ftrvggledto  the  laatagainst 


this  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object.  He 
persisted  with  more  than  customary  perti- 
nacity in  the  idea  that  the  constitution 
ought  to  emanate  from  the  nation,  and  be 
accepted  by  the  King,  instead  of  emanating 
from  the  King,  and  being  accepted  by  the 
nation.  He  argued  that  even  prudence 
would  dictate  such  a  course,  since  it  would 
give  a  more  secure  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The  King,  however,  opposed  this  with  an 
obstinacy  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  pre- 
judices of  his  education,  and  the  counsels 
of  those  around  him,  than  to  the  unbiassed 
exercise  of  his  judgment.  When  pressed 
by  Talleyrand,  who  demonstrated  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  attoud  the  simple 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  the  King,  unable  to  refute  hia 
arguments,  yet  determined  not  to  yield, 
said — ''Si  j'acceptais  cette  constitution, 
vous  series  assis,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  et  je 
serais  debout." 

No  fitting  occasion  was,  however,  omit-' 
ted  by  Talleyrand  to  remind  the  King  of 
the  condition  of  his  restoration.  Thus, 
when  the  Senate  were  received  at  St.  Omer, 
before  the  public  entry  of  Louis  into  Paris, 
Talleyrand,  as  president,  addressed  him  as 
follows  : 

"  Sire — The  return  of  your  Majesty  re- 
stores to  France  its  natural  government, 
and  gives  all  the  necessary  securities  for 
the  repose  of  the  country,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  The  Senate,  profound- 
ly moved,  happy  to  mingle  its  sentiments 
with  those  of  the  French  people,  comes  to 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  testimony 
of  its  love  and  respect.  A  constitutional 
charter  will  re-unite  all  interests  to  those 
of  the  throne,  and  will  strengthen  the  high- 
est power  by  the  concurrence  of  all  infe- 
rior powers.  You,  Sire,  know  still  better 
than  we,  that  liberal  institutions,  so  well 
tested  with  a  neighboring  people,  give  to 
sovereigns  who  are  friends  of  the  laws  and 
fathers  of  their  people,  support,  and  not 
obstruction.  Yes,  Sire,  the  nation  and  the 
Senate,  filled  with  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  your  Majesty,  desire, 
as  you  do,  that  France  shall  be  free,  in 
order  that  her  sovereign  may  bepowerfol." 

Louis  XVIII.  was  at  length  reseated  on 
the  throne  of  hia  ancestors.  He  was  no 
sooner  there  than,  surrounded  by  the  in* 
trigues  of  the  incurable  coterie  of  Royal- 
ists who  were  countenanced  and  urged  on 
by  his  brother,  the  Count  D'Artois,  he  wat 
impelled,  by  every  persuasion  and  sugges- 
tion, to  adopt  a  poli^  of  re-aelioB,  im 
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whicli  the  most  conspieuous  absurdity 
would  bave  been  an  utter  oblivion  of  the 
history  of  Europe  from  1792  to  1814,  and 
the  most  reyolting  baseness,  the  utter  de- 
sertion and  rejection  of  those  by  whose 
ability  he  recovered  his  crown.  These  in- 
trigues were,  at  least  in  part,  frustrated  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  Mens,  de  Talley- 
rand and  de  Blacas. 

The  ultra-Royalists  would  gladly  have 
rid  the  court  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  when  the 
restoration  had  once  been  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  his  great  abilities.  The  Empe- 
ror Alexander  foresaw  and  feared  these  ten- 
dencies. The  eminent  servioes  of  Talley- 
rand were,  however,  too  conspicuous  to 
render  his  exclusion  from  the  first  cabinet 
of  the  restoration  expedient,  or  even  safe. 
Such  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  would  not 
only  have  given  disgust  in  France,  but  even 
to  the  allied  courts  themselves.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  King  owed  him,  Louis  XVIII.  did 
not  regard  him  with  a  friendly  eye.  Having 
no  confidence  in  his  integrity,  he  could  not 
forget  the  share  he  had  in  the  Revolution. 
The  official  decision  which  characterised 
the  manners  of  Talleyrand — those  forms  by 
which  he  was  able  to  impose  his  opinion, 
rather  than  tender  his  advice,  notwithstand- 
ine  the  elegance  and  refinement  with  which 
all  this  was  covered,  displeased  the  King, 
who  desired  to  have  at  least  the  semblance 
of  acting  for  himself.  At  length,  however, 
and  not  without  much  reluctance  and  some 
hesitation,  the  Portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
always  esteemed  the  highest  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries,  was  offered  by  Louis  to 
Talleyrand,  and  accepted. 

Besides  the  advantages  seeured  to  the 
French  nation  by  the  charter,  the  country 
owes  to  Talleyrand  important  benefits  ob- 
tained in  the  negotiations  carried  on  soon 
afterwards  for  the  territorial  arrangement  of 
France.  The  great  powers,  after  uie  defeat 
of  the  French  at  Champanbert,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Montmirail,  and  Montereau,  re- 
fused to  treat  with  Napoleon  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  the  andent  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  1792. 
They  now  declined  to  negotiate  on  any 
other  terms.  Nevertheless,  Talleyrand  ob- 
tained from  them  the  Reservation  of  Avig- 
non, and  the  Comiat  Venow^ta,  tiie  county 
of  Montberliard,  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Savoy, 
and  considerable  annexations  to  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Ain,  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 
Ardennes,  and  the  Moselle.    He  also  in-* 


duced  them  to  respect  those  monuments  of 
the  arts  which  were  the  fruits  of  the  latest 
victories  of  the  French  arms.  He  may  be 
fairly  admitted  to  have  effected  an  able  and 
advantageous  arrangement,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  while  peace  was  established  in 
Europe,  the  territory  of  France  was  eva- 
cuated by  the  invading  armies,  and  her  in- 
dependence secured ;  the  partisans  of  the 
Bourbons  saw  their  monarchy  re-established, 
the  defenders  of  the  Empire  saw  their  in- 
terests preserved,  and  their  rights  respected, 
and  the  party  of  the  Revolution  saw  its 
chief  results  maintained,  and  its  principles 
acknowledged.  Such  were  the  results  of 
the  negotiations  of  M.  Talleyrand  at  Paris. 

After  he  had  been  nominated  to  the 
ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  went  in 
person,  as  plenipotentiary  of  France,  to  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  where  the  territorial 
arrangement  of  the  remainder  of  Europe 
was  to  be  decided  on.  Arrived  there  later 
than  the  representatives  of  the  other  pow- 
ers, he  found  the  congress  about  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  general  distribution  of  terri- 
tory, and  to  appropriate,  at  their  pleasure, 
the  spoils  of  the  Empire,  without  reference 
either  to  the  wishes  or  the  interests  of 
France.  The  representative  of  a  conquered 
state,  and  a  feeble  government,  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  favorable  to  the  exercise  of 
any  influence  which  could  disturb  the  una- 
nimity of  the  great  powers,  or  gain  for  his 
country  that  position  and  consideration  of 
which  her  disasters  had  deprived  her.  The 
strength  which  he  did  not  derive  from  his 
government,  he  nevertheless  drew  from  his 
own  eminent  abilities,  and  the  vast  resour- 
ces of  his  clear  understanding. 

Like  all  expert  diplomatists,  he  va- 
ried bis  means  with  the  circnmstanoesin 
which  he  found  himself  placed,  and  the 
parties  with  whom  he  was  to  negotiate. 
The  reign  of  force  had  now  ceased ;  the 
abuses  of  conquest  brought  that  term  into 
disrepute.  Reason,  justice,  principle,  were 
the  leading  ideas.  Talleyrand,  therefore, 
presented  himself  to  the  Congress,  prepared 
to  extort  from  it  the  admission  of  a  broad 
principle,  which  he  depended  on  hb  own 
ability  to  render  fertile  of  after-consequen- 
ces benefidal  to  France.  This  principle 
was  that  of  le^timacy  as  opposed  to  con- 
quest. He  insisted  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  all  -those  rights  which  sprang  out  of  the 
past,  in  opposition  to  claims  founded  exclu- 
sively on  victory.  The  partition  of  territory 
he  contended  must  be  effeoled  on  this  prin- 
dploi  and  not  on  the  mere  power  of  armies. 
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When  he  arrived,  four  Earopean  powers 
onlj  were  represented  in  the  Congress — 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England. 
He  suceeeded  in  augmenting  the  number 
hj  the  addition  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden,  thus  diminishing  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  ffreat  powers  by  the  counter- 
poise of  seyeraJ  lesser  states.  He  found 
that  several  important  territorial  arrange- 
ments were  on  the  point  of  being  adopted 
1^  the  moment  he  joined  the  Congress. 
Thus  it  was  agreed  to  recognise  Germany 
as  an  independent  federative  body,  to  re- 
store to  Switzerland  its  ancient  form, and  to 
acknowledge  its  independence.  Belgium, 
united  with  Holland,  was  to  be  erected  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  Austria  was  to  have 
Northern  Italy,  and  to  extend  her  influence 
over  the  central  Italian  states,  in  the  per- 
sons of  her  archdukes  and  archduchesses ; 
Sardinia  was  to  receive  Genoa,  Sweden 
was  to  get  Norway,  and  England  to  retain 
those  maritime  places  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe  which  best  accorded  with  her 
commercial  and  national  interests. 

The  Ouestions  respecting  Saxony  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  were  still  unde- 
cided. Prussia,  which  had  gained  acces- 
sions on  both  banks  of  the*  Rhine,  claimed 
the  former,  and  Rus<tia,  which  had  constant- 
ly been  extending  her  territory  during  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  de- 
manded the  latter,  the  population  of  which 
amounted  to  four  millions,  which  the  Czar 
designed  to  erect  into  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, with  an  independent  constitution. 
Austria,  without  hesitation,  had  surrendered 
Poland,  but  had  scruples  about  Saxony, 
while  England,  willingly  enough,  abandoned 
Saxony,  but  objected*  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Poland. 

Talleyrand,  seeing  this  state  of  things  on 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  soon  succeeded,  by 
adroit  suggestions,  in  converting  what  were 
as  yet  only  hesitations  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria  into  positive  refusals,  and 
out  of  those  refusals  arose  dissensions  be- 
tween the  ffreat  powers,  which  were  com- 
bined only  bv  fear,  while,  in  reality,  they 
were  opposed  by  interest.  Appealing  to 
the  principle  of  legitimacy,  he  sought  to 
re-establish  Ferdinand  I.  on  the  throne  of 
Nap^,  and  to  protect  the  territory  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  the  only  German  Prince 
who,  being  strengthened  by  Napoleon,  had 
remained  faithful  to  France,  and  who, 
moteover,  was  related,  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon.     M.  Talleyrand 
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declared  that  he  could  never  consent  that 
the  King  of  Saxony  should  be  stripped  of 
all  his  states  by  Prussia  ;  and  that  Russia, 
by  gaining  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
should  push  her  frontiers  to  the  Oder,  and 
thus  menace,  by  her  preponderance,  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
vainly  endeavored  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
own  views,  by  calling  to  his  recollection  all 
that  he,  the  Czar,  had  accomplished  for 
France  by  his  influence  over  Louis  XVIII., 
and  by  threatening  him  with  what  he  might 
still  be  enabled  to  accomplish.  Finding 
him,  however,  immovable,  the  emperor  ob- 
served, with  some  petulancy,  "  Talleyrand 
is  playing  here  the  minister  of  Louis 
XIV." 

In  fine,  the  influence  exercised  by  Tal- 
leyrand was  such,  that  Prussia,  at  length, 
in  order  to  gain  Saxony,  offered  to  cede  to 
Saxony  all  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Sarre,  the  Mouse,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  to  have 
been  given  her  as  a  compensation,  but  which 
pushed  her  frontiers,  in  that  direction,  too 
far  from  her  centre.  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
however,  declined  to  accept  this  proposi- 
tion, preferring  to  maintain  the  King  of 
Saxony  with  a  diminished  territory,  to  es- 
tablish him  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
This  has  been  considered  as  a  serious  error 
on  the  part  of  the  great  diplomatist.  While 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  held  Belgium, 
Bavaria,  Spandau,  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration, Mayence,  and  Luxembourg,  it  is 
contended  that  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  place  between  the  Sarre  and  the 
Rhine,  at  a  few  days^  march  from  Paris,  a 
small  state  than  a  great  one — a  sovereign 
inoffensive  from  his  weakness,  than  a  power 
of  the  first  order.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wiser,  it  has  been  asked,  to  have  thrown 
Prussia  on  the  flanks  of  Bohemia,  than 
upon  the  frontier  of  France  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  created  more 
rivalry  between  that  power  and  Austria,  by 
multiplying  their  points  of  contact  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  removing  her  further  from 
France,  to  have  afforded  increased  facilities 
for  a  future  alliance. 

To  all  this,  it  is  answered,  however,  that 
Talleyrand  really  effected  more  by  the 
course  of  negotiation  which  he  pursued. 
He  succeeded,  as  is  admitted,  in  sowing 
division  between  the  allied  powersy  ana 
brought  Austria  and  England  to  the  joint 
determination  to  repulse  the  pretensions  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  even  by  force  of  arms, 
if  that  extreme  measure  should  be  neoessa- 
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SHe  signed,  with  Lord  Ca.8tlereagh  on 
e  part  of  England,  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich  on  the  part  of  Austria,  on  the  5th 
January,  I8I0,  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance, 
in  which  the  eventuality  of  a  war  with  the 
other  powers  was  contemplated,  and  he  had 
obliged,  by  his  pertinacity,  Prussia  to  limit 
her  claims  to  a  ^ird  of  Saxony,  and  Russia 
to  give  up  a  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw. 

The  policy  of  M.  Talleyrand  was,  by 
establishing  an  alliance  within  an  aUiance, 
to  separate  permanently  Austria  and  Eng- 
land from  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  to  re- 
store to  France  her  political  importance,  by 
augmenting  her  influence  in  proportion  as 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  coalition 
of  the  four  great  powers.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  accomplishing  this,  when  all  his 
projects  were  scattered  to  the  wind,  and 
Europe,  filled  with  amazement  and  alarm 
by  the  arrival  of  the  inteUigenee  of  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus,  and  his 
rapid  mardi  on  the  French  capital.  The 
moment  this  was  announced  in  Viennai  the 
sovereigns  and  their  representatives  assem- 
bled ;  all  division  disappeared,  absolute 
unanimity  was  restored,  and  Napoleon  was 
denounced  as  under  the  ban  of  all  Europe. 

The  session  of  the  Congress  was  a  period 
of  universal  festivity  at  Vienna.  Scenes  of 
such  magnificence  and  splendor  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  the  capital  of  the 
Germanic  empire.  The  theatrical  perfor- 
mances, the  masked  balls,  at  which  crowned 
heads  mingled  indiscriminately  with  the 
crowd,  laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  cere- 
monial restraints  which  separate  sovereigns 
firom  the  herd  of  mankina,  the  singularity 
of  the  costumes,  and  the  variety  of  man- 
ners, created  at  Vienna  a  species  of  en- 
chantment. It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  uttered  the  well  known 
mot  J  ^^  the  Congress  dances  but  doesuH 
walk."  During  these  festivities,  Talley- 
rand maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  and  often  gratified  the 
love  of  anecdote  and  personal  gossip  which 
distinguished  that  monarch,  by  passing  be- 
fore him  in  review,  all  the  political  person- 
ages who  figured  in  these  scenes,  and  nar- 
rating the  gallantries  of  the  masked  balls. 
In  one  of  these  secret  diroatohes,  designed 
only  for  the  royal  eye,  tne  dipiomate  de- 
acribes,  with  infinite  humor,  the  mysticism 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  his  knees  in 
the  cabinet  of  Madame  Krudener,  the 
bonnes  /ortunes  of  M.  Mettemich,  and  the 
amoim  of  Ixnrd  Caaaereagh.    At  one  of 


the  most  brilliant  of  these  balls,  he  de^ 
sqribes  the  King  of  Prussia  aUured  from 
room  to  room  by  a  black  domino  ;  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  in  a  Hungarian  costume, 
with  a  flowing  pelisse ;  King  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel, 
which  he  wore  with  distinction  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Napoleon.  The  colossal  firare  of 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg  was  ill-disffuised 
in  a  domino  resplendent  with  gold;  his 
Majesty  was  flirting  with  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenberg,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alex* 
ander,  who  was  disguised  as  a  grisette. 
The  King  of  Denmanc  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich  chatted  in  the  embrasure  of  a  winr 
dow,  wrapped  in  magnificent  dominos.  But 
it  was  Eugene  Beaimarnois  that  more  espe- 
cially fixed  Talleyrand's  attention,  who 
employed  special  agents  to  watch  and  re- 
port his  movements.  The  earnest  and 
frequent  conferences  during  the  evening, 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
were  a  source  of  lively  disquietude  to  the 
plenipotentiary  of  Louis,  and  were  duly 
reported  by  him  to  his  sovereign. 

Talleyrand  said  nothing  aoout  his  own 
costume  on  these  occasions,  which  drew 
from  Louis  XVIII.  the  sarcasm,  '^  M.  de 
Talleyrand  n'a  oublie  qu'une  seule  chose, 
c'est  de  nous  faire  savoir  quel  etait  son  cos- 
tume k  lui,  car  il  en  a  cle  rechange."* 

Murat  had  still  contrived  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and,  in  fact,  had  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Congress.  Talleyrand 
directed  all  the  efforts  of  his  genius  to 
bring  the  allied  sovereigns  to  a  determina- 
tion to  restore  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
depose  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
With  this  view,  he  had  a  long  secret  con- 
ference with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which, 
though  long  denied,  has  now  ceased  to  be 
disptited.  In  this  conversation,  Talleyrand 
earnestly  entreated  the  Czar  to  consent  to  a 
declaration  against  Murat,  promising  him 
in  return  to  withdraw  all  opposition  to  his 
views  upon  the  grand  ducoy  of  Warsaw. 
The  Emperor,  at  last,  was  induced  to  give 
a  sort  of  general  compliance.  Armed  with 
this,  Talleyrand  next  made  overtures  to 
Prince  Mettemich,  but  was  immediately 
met  by  the  answer,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  already  connected  with  Murat 
by  treaties,  and  that  any  declaration 
against  him  might  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences which  would  embarrass  the  court 

*  "  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  forgotten  only  one  thing, 
that  is,  to  tell  ua  what  character  he  appeu«d  in  him- 
self for  he  is  well  provided  witfi  caanges  of  cos- 
tome." 
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of  Vienm,  and  compel  it  to  send  into  Italy 
troops  which  might  be  wanted  in  other 
quarters.  M.  de  Talleyrand  next  addressed 
himself  to  Lord  Castlcreagh,  saying,  that 
bethought  '^  a  frank  and  unanimous  declara>- 
tion  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  against 
Murat,  would  render  any  recourse  to  arms 
unnecessary.''  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  at  that  moment  had  succeeded  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  Congress,  answered, 
**that  En^and  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily  on  the  same 
head." 

As  we  haive  said,  Talleyrand  found  his 
projecia  for  the  final  territorial  settlement 
of  Europe,  in  its  relations  with  France, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  foiled  by  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent.  He  did 
not  hesitate,  as  the  plenipotentiary  and 
minbter  of  foreign  afiairs  of  Louis  XVIII., 
to  give  his  immediate  and  cordial  co-opera-^ 
tion  and  assent  to  all  the  measures  and  de- 
darations  directed  against  Napoleon,  and 
eyen  to  draw  up  some  of  these  documents 
with  his  own  hand.  It  is  true,  that  in  all 
these  proceedings  Napoleon,  personally, 
was  carefully  separated  from  France  as  a 
nation ;  and  those  French  subjects  who 
shared  in  these  hostile  proceedings,  by  this 
reservation,  intended  to  escape  the  false 
position  of  waging  war  against  their  coun- 
try. Hiis  has  not,  however,  protected 
Talleyrand  from  severe  censure  among  his 
eountrymen  for  the  part  he  played  on  this 
occasion. 

Although  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  would  have  combined  as 
they  did  to  crush  him,  and  that  Talley- 
rand's participation  in  the  measures  which 
resulted  in. the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo, 
had  no  real  effect  in  promoting  or  accele- 
rating that  disaster  to  the  French  arms, 
yet  all  the  Frendi  authorities  of  eminence, 
even  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  the 
most  favorable  view  of  his  character,  de- 
plore his  share  in  these  transactions.  They 
cannot  see  how,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
Frenchman  can  be  exculpated  from  aiding 
to  bring  about  an  invasion  of  France  by 
foreign  hosts.  ^^  There  are  sentiments," 
says  Mignet,  ^^  which  are  above  all  aiies* 
tion ;  there  are  principles  which  are  aoove 
all  rights,  and  more  real  than  all  systems. 
The  sentiment  which  awakens  the  love  of 
our  country,  the  principle  which  forbids  us 
to  provoke  against  it  foreign  arms,  are 
amoiig  these.     The  independenoe  oi  the 


country  is  an  object  paramount  above  the 
powers  of  government  or  the  interests  of 
parties.  Neither  the  grievance  of  exile, 
nor  the  ardor  of  convictions,  nor  the  force 
of  attachments,  nor  the  bitterness  of  ha-» 
tred,  can  justify  us  in  neglecting  this  first 
of  duties.  To  separate  our  country  from 
the  government  which  rules  it,  to  say  that 
we  attack  the  one  to  deliver  the  other,  is 
no  excuse.  These  subtle  distinctions  lead 
to  the  ruin  of  states.  A  nation  which  has 
not  the  right  to  choose  its  government,  has 
no  loneer  independence.  Besides,  can  we 
always  be  certain,  that  the  war  which  is  di- 
rected against  the-  government  of  a  coun- 
try, will  not  be  turned  against  its  territory, 
and  after  having  attacked  its  freedom  of 
choice,  will  not  turn  itself  against  its  great- 
ness ?  The  wounds  that  we  thus  inflict  on 
the  country  are  deep,  and  no  one  can  say 
that  they  will  not  be  mortal." 

It  is  contended  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
favor,  that  Talleyrand  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  allied  powers  would  again  take 
the  field  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  re- 
place Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne,  and  in  the 
effective  exercise  of  the  government.  He 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  to  obtain  for  France 
stronger  and  more  nmnerous  guarantees  for 
her  Iroerties.  He  wrote  frankly  and  bold- 
ly to  Louis  XVIII.  from  Vienna,  demon- 
strating all  the  errors  and  all  the  faults  of 
the  government  of  the  Restoration  in  1814, 
such  as  relinquishing  the  national  cockade 
^the  tricolor) ;  the  unwise  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  securities  offered  by  the  char- 
ter ;  the  exclusion  of  the  constitutional 
party  from  all  public  functions  which  were 
conferred,  almost  without  an  exception,  on 
Royalists;  the  ignorance  and  mal-adresse 
shown  in  subjecting  the  country  to  the  im- 
mediate administration  of  men  who,  having 
grown  up  as  emigrants,  were  strangers  to  the 
ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  and 
who  therefore  spread  alarm  among  estab- 
lished interests,  and  excited  universal  ha- 
tred ;  and  above  all,  he  blamed  the  system 
of  governing  without  an  accordant  and  re- 
sponsible ministry. 

When  he  returned  from  Vienna  and 
joined  the  Kii^  at  Mens,  after  the  cata- 
strophe at  Watenoo,  he  acted  in  conformity 
with  these  principles.  The  estimation  in 
which  his  services,  not  to  France  only,  but  to 
Europe,  were  held  at  that  moment,  is  suf- 
ficiently manifested  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  King,  in 
which  be  afitoied  that  his  Majesty  stood 
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in  absolute  need  of  "  a  counsellor  of  en- 
lightened understanding  and  practical  capa- 
city; that  M.  do  Talleyrand  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  only  person  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  difficult  position  in  which 
the  House  of  Bourbon  was  placed  in  regard 
to  France ;  that  without  presuming  to  name 
to  his  Majesty  those  \^hom  he  ought  to  take 
into  his  council,  he  felt  it  to  be  important 
to  his  Majesty's  interests,  that  he  should 
remove  from  around  him  advisers  who  were 
viewed  with  aversion  by  the  French  people." 

Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the 
nltra-Royalists,  countenanced  and  fostered 
by  the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X. ) ,  directed  against  Talleyrand  personally, 
and  the  hostile  feeling  which  his  diploma- 
tic proceedings  at  Vienna  had  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  against 
him,  the  good  sense  of  the  representatives 
of  the  chief  powers,  united  with  the  sheer 
necessity  of  the  restoration,  restored  him  to 
the  head  of  affairs. 

At  this  time,  Fouch^,  w'ho,  being  at  the 
liead  of  the  police,  kept  up  a  secret  com- 
munication with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
sent  an  agent  to  the  head-quarters  with  a 
letter,  containing  assurances,  that  although 
the  army  was  discontented,  and  the  cham- 
bers hostile,  yet,  if  the  charter  were  re- 
established, and  accompanied  by  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  all  would  bo  prepared, 
for  the  entrance  of  the  king  at  the  end  of 
three  days.  The  duke,  on  receiving  this, 
banded  it  to  Talleyrand,  who  happened 
then  to  be  with  him.  The  latter  replied 
verbally  to  the  messenger — ''  Let  all  ap- 
prehensions be  appeased  ;  we  have,  already 
decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  course  re- 
commended ;  we  are  hero  ready  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  it :  this  is  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
ambassador  from  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  this 
Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  ambassador  from 
the  Fmpcror  Russia;  and  I,  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand, am  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  Louis 
XVIII." 

The  high  position  assigned  to  Talleyrand 
in  the  royal  councils,  was  displeasing  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  on  more  than  one 
aoeoQBt.  He  had  frustrated  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Czar  at  the  Congress  at 
Vienna.  His  old  predilection  in  favor  of 
the  English  alliance  was  now  become  so 
manifest,  as  to  give  a  distinctive  x^aracter 
to  his  policy,  and  a  significancy  to  his  ele- 
Tation  to  the  highest  post  in  the  French 
eabinet.  This  was  a  source  of  further  dis- 
iNmtent  to  his  imperial  majesty.  Moreover, 


the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allies,  and  the  result  of  the  day  of  Waters 
loo  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton an  almost  omnipotent  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  restored  monarch.  It  was 
this  voice,  as  we  have  observed,  which  rais- 
ed Talleyrand  to  the  head  of  affairs,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  king's  brother,  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown.  This  pre- 
dominance of  English  influence  was  another 
source  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  two 
emperors.  They  were  therefore  hastening 
to  Paris,  at  the  moment  we  now  refer  to. 
and  were  met  at  Nanci  by  Count  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  escorted  only  by  a  few  squadrons  of 
light  cavalry.  The  cautious  diplomatist 
expressed  his  surprise  that  their  majesties 
would  expose  their  persons,  in  a  hostile 
country,  under  such  circumstances.  Alex- 
ander replied — *'  We  are  going  in  all  haste 
to  Paris.  We  are  not  informed  of  all  that  is 
going  OB  there  ;  and  the  little  that  we  do . 
know  does  not  please  us."  On  these  ac- 
counts, the  tact  of  Talleyrand,  which  never 
failed,  even  in  circumstances  of  much  great- 
er difEculty,  at  once  suggested  the  necessity 
of  propitiating  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  cabinet.  However 
decided  his  leaning  might  be  towards  aA 
alliance  with  England,  he  could  not  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  Russian  foroes 
had  already  covered  part  of  the  territory 
of  France,  and  that  they  would  bo  dally 
augmented  in  number.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  introduce  into  the  cabinet  two 
statesmen,  who  must  be,  personally,  highly 
acceptable  to  the  Czar.  To  M.  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  who^  although  he  had  entered  the 
service  of  Russia,  was  a  native  of  Corsica, 
and  therefore  a  subject  of  France,  he  of- 
fered the  portfolio  of  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  also 
loved  and  respected  by  Alexander,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal  bousehold, 
in  the  place  of  M.  de  Blaoas,  an  nltra- 
Royalist,  who  had  resigned. 

This  artful  policy,  however,  oould  not  be 
carried  into  practical  effect,  without  mu<di 
caution  and  circumspection.  After  all  the 
recent  humiliations  suffered  by  the  Fren<di 
arms,  and  with  the  recollection  of  Moscow 
still  vivid  in  the  public  mind,  to  instal  a 
Russian  general  in  the  hotel  of  the  Minister 
of  the  interior,  and  to  place  under  his  an* 
thority  the  whole  domestic  government  of 
the  country,  was  a  prooeeding  which  could 
not  be  attempted  without  some  danger. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  provide  anouier 
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oeeapant,  ad  tn/ertm,  for  the  ministry  de- 
signed for  M.  Pozzo,  and*  an  opportunity  of 
executing  his  purpose  was  not  slow  to  pre- 
sent itself. 

M.  Pasquier,  now  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  was,  so  early  as  the  pe- 
riod we  refer  to,  a  person  of  high  political 
consideration.  He  came  from  Paris  to  the 
diateau  of  Arnouville,  where  Louis  XVIII. 
was  waiting,  preparatory  to  his  entry  into 
the  capital,  to  offer  his  advice  against  any 
Tiolent  reactionary  measures,  and  in  favor 
of  a  prudent  deference  to  public  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  As  he  was  leaving 
the  royal  chamber,  Talleyrand  followed 
him,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  con- 
versation. '^I  vrill  take  you  in  my  car- 
riage, M.  Pasquier,"  ^aid  he,  "I wish  to 
have  some  conversation  with  you.  I  am 
going  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  make 
the  final  arrangeAients  for  the  formation  of 
die  cabinet,  and  for  the  public  entry  of  the 
king  into  the  capital.  1  reckon  upon  you 
as  one  of  the  cabinet.  You  shall  choose 
your  office.  Our  principles  are — unity  of 
political  views — the  most  honorable  peace 
which  can  be  effected — the  evacuation  of 
the  French  territory  by  the  allied  armies, 
giving  them  an  indemnity — no  reaction — 
nd  other  reference  to  the  past,  except  to 
allow  the  regulated  course  of  justice  with 
regard  to  the  most  prominent  actors  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days.  I  must  not  con- 
0^  from  you  that  Fouch6  is  to  enter  the 
cabinet.     He  is  necessary." 

M.  Pasquier  answered,  "  I  know  the  ser- 
vices that  Fouche  has  rendered,  and  the 
motives  of  gratitude  which  the  Royalists 
must  feel  towards  him,  for  all  that  has 
passed  within  the  last  three  months ;  but 
never  forget  that  he,  whose  office  it  is  to 
watch  others,  will  require  to  be  most  care- 
fully watched  himself." 

Talleyrand  replied,  *'  The  matter  is 
settled.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
made  a  formal  demand  to  that  effect  to  the 
king,  and  we  cannot  now  retrace  our  steps. 
But  for  yourself ;  choose  your  office ;  you 
are  indispensable  for  us,  and  the  king  de- 
sires your  services." 

M.  Pasquier  named  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice. 

**  Very  well,"  promptly  replied  Talley- 
rand, ^^  it  is  agreed  ;  but  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  for  the  present  you  should  fill  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  also." 

M.  Pasquier  remonstrated  at  the  double 
lespensibilityi  especially  at  a  moment  so 


critical,  with  the  provinces  in  a  state  so 
unsettled. 

"  You  will  not  long  have  the  trouble," 
answered  Talleyrand.  "  I  will  only  ask 
you  to  remain  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte* 
rior  Tintil  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  whom  I  want  to  have  a  per- 
sonal conference  ;  for  we  must  make  some 
concession  to  him." 

The  same  evening  the  ministry  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  practical  effe<jts  of  the  counsels  of 
Talleyrand,  and  the  influence  he  exercised 
over  the  mind  and  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII., 
in  spite  of  the  aversion  with  which  that 
monarch  regarded  him,  are  now  matter  of 
history.  The  proclamation  of  Cambria,  in 
which  the  faults  of  1814  were  acknow- 
ledged, and  pledges  given  to  repair  them, 
was  of  his  dictation.  He  suggested  also 
the  ordonnance  issued  the  same  day,  in 
which  the  chai*ter  was  liberalized  ;  the  age 
at  which  a  candidate  became  eligible  to  the 
representative  chamber  was  reduced  from 
forty  to  twenty-five ;  the  number  of  depu- 
ties, previously  limited  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  was  increased  to  three  hundred 
and  eighty -five ;  the  initiative  of  laws  was 
conceded  to  the  chamber,  which  before  vras 
confined  to  the  crown  ;  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  were  admitted  to  the 
Electoral  Colleges,  and  the  age,  qualifying 
an  elector  to  vote,  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
one.  While  he  thus  gave  a  more  demo- 
cratic character  to  the  representative  cham- 
ber, he  required  that  the  peerage  should  be 
hereditary,  with  the  view  of  Eecuring  more 
effectually  its  independence. 

But  this  revival  of  the  liberal  spirit,  and 
the  concession  of  the  ideas  of  the  revolu- 
tion, were  not  destined  to  be  permanent. 
Louis  XVm.  had  not  long  resumed  his 
place  on  the  throne,  when  the  party  of  the 
emigration  threw  off  their  temporary  dis- 
guise of  moderation  and  compromise.  Tal- 
leyrand was  also  decided  in  his  estimate  of 
the  generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
foreign  powers,  which  had  now,  for  a  second 
time,  cantoned  their  troops  in  the  capital, 
planted  their  cannon  on  the  quays  and 
bridges,  and  bivouacked  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  They  professed  to  have  come, 
not  to  make  war  on  France  or  its  people, 
but  to  expel  the  military  dictator  who  was 
placed  over  the  country  by  the  army.  Once 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  these  promises 
were  broken,  and  these  generous  professions 
forgotten.     The  works  of  art  were  taken 
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out  of  tbe  Louvre,  and  sent  back  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  had  been  obtained 
bj  former  conquests,  it  was  demanded  bj 
a  diplomatic  note,  dated  20th  September, 
1816,  that  the  territory,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  the  preceding  year,  should 
be  now  surrendered ;  that  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  should  resume  the  territory 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Belgium ;  that 
Savoy  should  bo  surrendered  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia ;  that  France  should  surrender 
the  forts  of  Conde,  Phiiippeville,  Marien- 
burg,  Givet,  Charleroi,  Sanelouis,  and  Lan- 
dau; that  the  fortifications  of  Huningen 
should  be  r^zcd  ;  that  France  should  pay  a 
contribution  of  thirty-^wo  nullions  sterling, 
of  which  eight  millions  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  forts  in  the  territory 
lying  adjacent  to  the  French  frontiers; 
iliat,  moreover,  she  should  pay  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  various  wars  of  invasion 
she  had  carried  on  in  Europe  since  the 
Revolution  ;  and,  finally,  that  a  foreign 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  France,  should 
occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom 
for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

M.  Talleyrand  remonstrated  in  the  most 
ipdignant  spirit  against  these  conditions, 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  oppressive  and 
insulting — an  unworthy  abuse  of  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  measures,  in  which  the  king 
and  his  friends  were  induced  to  accept  the 
aid  of  the  allies,  and  in  which  Talleyrand 
himself  co-operated,  on  the  faith  of  the 
assurance,  that  the  war  was  against  Napo- 
leon, and  not  against  France.  He  de- 
nounced such  proposals,  therefore,  as  a 
flagrant  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
allies — as  an  act  of  unparalleled  and  un- 
jostifiable  oppression  towards  France — an 
unworthy  and  unwise  manifestation  of  a 
vindictive  spirit  on  the  part  of  Europe.  In 
his  diplomatic  note  of  the  21st  September, 
he  demonstrated,  that  such  terms  could 
only  bo  imposed  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of 
conquest,  and  that  these  rights,  by  the 
confession  of  the  allies  themselves,  had  ao 
existence  in  the  present  case.  "  Conquest,^ 
said  Talleyrand,  *'  can  only  be  made  where 
war  has  been  waged  against  the  possessor  of 
a  territory — that  is  to  say,  over  its  sove- 
reign, the  right  of  possession  and  sovereignty 
being  identical.  But  when  war  is  waged 
against  one  who  has  unlawfully  usurped  a 
throne,  with  the  view  of  restoring  this 
country  to  its  legitimate  sovereign,  there 
can  be  no  conquest — there  is  only  the  resto- 


ration of  the  territory  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Now,  the  allied  powers  treated  the  late 
enterprise  of  Bonaparte  as  an  act  of  usur- 
pation, and  regarded  Louis  XVIII.  as  the 
real  sovereign  of  France.  They  have  made 
war  in  support  of  his  rights,  and  they  are, 
thierefore,  bound  to  respect  them.  They 
have  recognised  this  obligation  in  the  decla^ 
ration  which  they  issued  on  the  13th,  and 
the  treaty  which  they  signed  on  the  25th 
March,  in  which  they  have^eoognised  Louis 
XVIII.  as  an  ally, leagued  with  them  against 
a  common  enemy.  If  conquest  be  inadmis- 
sible against  a  friendly  power,  it  is  a  fortiori 
impossible  against  an  allied  sovereign." 

*'  We  live,"  added  Talleyrand,  "at  an 
epoch,  when,  more  than  at  any 'former 
period,  it  is  important  to  confirm  the  world 
in  its  confidence  in  the  word  of  kings.  The 
sacrifices  now  demanded  from  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  would  weaken  that  faith, 
after  the  declaration  in  which  the  allied 
powers  announced  that  they  took  arms  only 
against  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents  ;  after 
the  treaty,  in  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  maintain,  in  their  full  integrity, 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th 
May,  1 81 4,which  cannot  be  maintained  if  the 
integrity  of  the  French  territory  is  violated; 
and  after  the  proclamations  of  their  gen6- 
rals-in-chief,  in  which  the  like  assuranoes 
are  given." 

He  entreated  them  to  reflect  that  France 
would  never  cease  to  seek  the  recovery  of 
that  of  which  she  must  always  believe  her- 
self to  have  been  unjustly  deprived ;  that 
she  would  impute  as  a  crime  to  Loujs 
XVIII.  those  cessions  of  territory  whidi 
would  be  regarded  as  the  price  paid  by  him 
for  foreign  aid ;  that  they  would  operate  as 
a  continual  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  government  of  the  Restoration  ;  and 
finally,  that  they  would  destroy  that  Euro- 
pean equilibrium,  to  establish  which  had 
cost  so  many  efforts,  by  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory which  France  ought  to  possess,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  could  not  then  be  denied, 
since  it  had  been  admitted  in  the  territorial 
arrangements  made  the  year  before. 

This  appeal  to  the  public  law  of  Europe 
and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as  well  as  to 
considerations  of  high  policy,  availed  no- 
thing against  the  excited  passions,  and  the 
irrepressible  thirst  for  vengeance  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  moment.  In  1814,  the  claims 
and  remonstrances  of  Talleyrand  were  sus- 
tained by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The 
opposition  and  personal  hostility  of  that 
sovereign  were,  nowever,  now  raised  to  a 
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mgh  pitch  by  the  success  of  Talleyrand  in 
thwarting  his  ambitious  designs  at  Vienna, 
and  still  more  at  the  Treaty  of  the  5th 
January,  concocted  by  Talleyrand  between 
England,  Austria,  and  France,  against 
RoBsia  and  Prussia. 

Four  days  after  receiving  the  note,  de- 
daring  the  demands  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  three  days  after  he  had  sent  the  answer 
above  quoted,  Talleyrand  resigned.  He 
was  driven  ^m  office  by  the  intemperate 
excesses  of  the  party  of  the  Restoration, 
and  the  unbridled  exactions  of  the  invading 
powers.  He  quitted  the  government  be- 
cause, instead  of  enlarging  and  consolidat- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  people,  it  gave  way 
to  an  immoderate  spirit  of  reaction ;  be- 
cause, instead  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  France,  as  settled  in  1814,  it  permitted 
unresistingly  its  dismemberment ;  because, 
instead  of  delivering  the  country  from  the 
presence  of  the  invader,  a  permanent  for- 
eign ffarrison  was  established  in  it.  He 
qnitted  power,  in  a  word,  because  he  would 
not  consent  to  promote  the  violence  of  the 
counter-revolutionary  party,  nor  to  sign 
treaties  which  he  regarded  as  an  humilia- 
tion to  his  country.  He  resigned  office  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1815,  two  months 
before  the  final  signature  and  ratification  of 
a  treaty  which  cost  France  eighty  millions 
sterling,  and  deprived  her  of  more  territory 
than  she  had  gained  in  1814. 

The  last  interview  of  Louis  XVllI.  with 
Talleyrand  and  his  colleagues,  which  led  to 
the  resignation  of  the  cabinet,  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  subject  of  this  notice  to  be 
omitted  here*  When  Talleyrand  perceived 
in  the  manner  of  the  king,  and  the  move- 
ments within  the  chateau,  that  a  secret  in- 
trigue was  in  progress,  directed  against  him, 
in  the  royal  cabinet,  he  decided  at  once 
that  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 
With  ibis  view,  he  caused  a  new  diplomatic 
note,  and  u^tmo/um,  to  be  prepared  by  his 
secretary,  M.  Labernardiere,  designed  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  allied  powers,  in  case  it  should  receive 
the  royal  sanction.  He  presented  himself, 
accompanied  by  the  principal  ministers,  his 
colleagues,  with  this  note  to  the  king.  Af- 
ter the  note  had  been  read  by  Talleyrand, 
Louis  XVIII.,  without  commenting  upon  it, 
much  less  proceeding  to  correct  or  alter  it, 
as  was  his  invariable  habit,  commenced  a 
general  conversation  on  the  state  of  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
allied  powers.  He  observed  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  imposnbility  of  disuniting  the 


four  powers,  now  more  closely  allied  than 
ever,  and  that  no  resource  remained  but  to 
have  recourse  to  the  friendly  aid  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.      "  Are  you,    then, 

gentlemen,"  continued  the  king,  '^  in  a  con- 
ition  to  adopt  such  a  course  with  any  pros- 
pect of  a  favorable  result  ?"  Talleyrand, 
easily  perceiving  the  drifb  of  this  question, 
answered  without  hesitation,  that  neither 
himself  nor  his  colleagues  were  personally 
agreeable  to  the  Czar,  and  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  that  proposed  by  his  majesty 
would  DC  attended  with  great  difficulties  on 
their  parts.  This  answer  seemed  to  give 
great  relief  to  the  king,  who  did  not  dis- 
semble  his  satisfaction,  and  added — 

^'  I  can  easily  believe,  gentlemen,  what 
you  tell  me.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
not  concealed  from  me  the  fact,  that  if  I 
had  intrusted  the  direction  of  my  govern- 
ment to  other  hands,  the  most  favorable 
conditions  would  have  been  ^ranted  to  me, 
and  that  he  would  himself  have  protected 
the  interests  of  France  in  the  councils  of 
the  allies,  especially  against  the  exactions 
of  Prussia,  which  waa  most  pressing  in  her 
demands." 

"  In  that  case,"  Talleyrand  promptly 
answered,  "  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  al- 
low me  to  withdraw  from  your  councils, 
that  your  majesty  may  be  free  to  place  your 
confidence  in  more  worthy  hands." 

The  Duke  de  Dalberg  and  Baron  Louis 
also  tendered  their  resignations. 

The  King  resumed — "  You  see  how  I 
am  constrained  by  circumstances.  I  thank 
you  for  your  zeal.  You  are  aH  free  from 
blame,  and  nothing  prevents  you  from  re- 
maining unmolested  in  Paris." 

The  indignation  of  Talleyrand  was  ex- 
cited to  an  unusual  pitch  by  the  last  ex- 
pression, proceeding  from  one  who  had  been 
raised  by  his  personal  zeal  and  abilities  to 
the  throne  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  globe.  He  replied  with  a  warmth 
whi(£  seldom  marked  his  words  or  ges- 
tures— 

'^  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  render 
your  majesty  such  services  as  are  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten,  and  I  know  not  what  should 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  leave  Paris. 
I  will  remain  here,  and  shall  be  only  too 
happy  if  your  majesty's  advisers  may  not 
follow  a  course  which  may  compromise  your 
dynasty,  and  peril  the  country." 

The  king  affected  not  to  attend  to  these 
words,  and  uttering  some  common-places 
of  royal  courtesy,  brought  the  audience  to 
a  dose. 
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On  leaving  the  king,  Talleyrand,  highly 
excited,  observed  aloud  to  his  oolleagnes — 

*'  We  have  been  tricked.  The  intrigue 
has  long  been  planned." 

The  retirement  of  Talleyrand  was  a 
source  of*  infinite  relief  to  Louis  XVIII., 
who,  notwithstanding  all  he  owed  to  the 
great  diplomatist,  never  could  conquer  his 
antipathy  towards  him.  The  continual 
presence  and  predominant  influence  of  an 
understanding  so  superior  was  more  than 
Louis  could  endure.  He  complained,  ac- 
cordingly, to  his  more  intimate  friends,  of 
the  sway  which  Talleyrand  exercised,  ren- 
dered only  more  intolerable  by  the  perfect 
courtesy  of  manner  and  respectful  deference 
inth  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  king 
complained  that  the  minister  had  a  way  of 
tendering  advice  which  gave  it  the  effect 
of  command.  He  would  place  a  report  or 
an  ordonnance  on  the  table  before  Louis, 
and  would  merely  say  to  him — "  I  assure 
your  majesty  that  this  is  quite  indispensa- 
ble." 

The  king  signed,  but  champed  the  bit. 
One  day  being  unable  to  repress  his  vexa- 
tion at  his  ascendency,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
favorites — 

^^  M.  Talleyrand  has  hitherto  had  all 
ihe  tricks,  but  I  have  reserved  my  trumps 
for  him." 

When  the  opportunity  occurred,  he  ac- 
cordingly lost  no  time  in  playing  his  trumps, 
and  winning  the  trick. 

On  his  retirement,  besides  receiving  an 
autograph  letter  of  thanks  from  the  king  for 
his  services,  he  was  appointed  to  the  high- 
est court  dign'ty  not  connected  with  the 
political  administration — that  of  Grand 
Chamberlain,  an  office  which  he  formerly 
held  under  the  empire.  The  salary  of  this 
splendid  sinecure  was  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  equivalent  to  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  This  act  of  justice  was  forced 
Upon  Louis  XVIII.  by  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, who  succeeded  Talleyrand  as  Premier. 
The  king  was  strongly  averse  to  it.  The 
minister,  however,  plainly  foreseeing  the 
distrust  and  indignation  which  so  signal  an 
act  of  royal  ingratitude  would  excite  at 
home  and  abroad,  declared  to  his  majesty 
that  M.  Talleyrand  could  not  be  dismissed 
like  any  other  minister^  considering  the  vast 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon  in  1814,  and  that  no  less  a  re- 
ward was  due  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
f  on,  also,  seeing  with  unmixed  regret  the  in- 
justice and  ingratitude  contemplated  to- 
wards one  who  had  been  the  source  of  such 


great  benefits,  interfered  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Talleyrand  reposed  in  the  splendor  of 
his  sinecure,  and  enjoyed,  in  his  magnificent 
hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin,  all  the  so- 
cial pleasures  and  high  consideration  with 
which  his  great  reputation,  historic  recol- 
lections, brilliant  wit,  and  ample  wealth, 
surrounded  him.  His  office  was  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  court.  Being  asked  one  day 
in  what  his  functions  consbted,  he  replied, 
smiling-— 

'^  In  the  first  place,  I  am  privileged  to 
put  on  the  panels  of  my  coach  a  coat  of 
arms,  consisting  of  two  gilt  keys,  crossed 
just  like  his  holiness  the  Pope.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  I  who  have  the  honor  <^ 
handing  his  shirt  to  his  majesty.  This  is 
an  honor  which  I  only  yield  to  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  'or  legitimate  sovereigns. 
At  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  I  draw 
the  boots  on  his  majesty,  and  put  on  his 
tunic.  Thus,  you  see,  I  limit  myself  to  the 
royal  toilet.  But  all  this  is  coidlned  to  the 
coronation,  and  we  shall  not  have  one  under 
this  reign." 

Although  M.  Talleyrand  thus  spoke  witb 
a  tone  of  levity  of  his  functions,  ne  never- 
theless adhered  with  singular  tenacity  to 
their  most  minute  observances ;  none  of  his 
prerogatives  were  permitted  to  become  dor- 
mant. He  never  was  absent  from  the  royal 
table,  where  he  assumed  his  seat  of  honor 
behind  the  king's  chair.  On  these  occa- 
sions it  was  the  pleasure  of  Louis  to  inflict 
on  such  of  his  household  as  did  not  enjoy 
his  personal  favor  an  incessant  series  of 
petty  annoyances,  by  word  and  look.  All 
this  Talleyrand  bore  with  the  imperturbable 
serenity  of  manner  which  characterized  him. 
He  never  forgot  his  position,  or  compro- 
mfsed  his  dignity.  He  loved  to  appear  on 
all  public  occasions  in  the  discharge  of  the 
ceremonials  of  his  office,  as  if  to  throw  into 
oblivion  his  real  disfavor  in  the  chateau; 
and  it  was  no  small  delight  to  him  to  count 
among  the  persons  subordinate  to  him  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  one  of  the  first  gentle- 
men of  the  chamber,  who  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

When  Talleyrand  would  return  to  his 
hotel,  from  these  state  observances,  he  never 
failed  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  self-con- 
trol he  was  compelled  to  exert.  There  he 
was  the  centre,  round  which  assembled  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional opposition.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
make  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder  and  creator,  the 
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irieiim  of  his  moit  bitter  bim*mots.  As  a 
member  of  tbe  opposition,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  he  delivered  only  two  speeches, 
one  against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
the  other  against  the  Spanish  war.  These 
prodaced  an  effect,  which  was  so  much  the 
greater  because  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  he  addressed  the  Chamber.  Talley- 
rand, however,  was  not  a  great  parliament 
taiy  orator.  The  Chamber  was  not  the 
arena  in  which  he  shone.  His  mot8  uttered 
in  the  salons  will  be  repeated  when  his  most 
saccessful  efforts  in  parliament  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  revolution  of  July,  and  its  conse- 
quences,, soon  recalled  Talleyrand  from  his 
retirement,  and  brought  him  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  on  the  great  sta^e  of  Eu- 
ropean politics.  With  his  usual  mstinctive 
sagacity,  he  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons.  When  the  events 
which  immediately  preceded  that  cata- 
strophe were  developing  themselves,  the  agi- 
tation on  the  Bourse  was  extreme,  and  spe- 
eohitipn  assumed  vast  proportions.  A  coup 
d^cteU  had  long  been  expected,  and  financiers 
left  no  effort  untried  to  gain  the  earliest  and 
most  correct  information  of  the  movements 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Chateau.  The  emis- 
saries of  the  great  bankers  besieged  all  the 
avenues  of  the  throne.  The  sacred  func- 
tionaries of  the  church  were  not  left  un- 
tried, and  the  gold  of  commerce  was  directed 
to  elicit  the  disclosures  of  the  confessional. 
Those  who  had  the  ear  of  the  ministers 
were  subsidised.  It  has  since  become 
known,  that  in  one  instance  a  great  finan- 
cier, who  had  risen  to  wealth  under  the 
Empire,  and  under  the  Restoration,  had  ac- 
tually executed  articles  of  agreement  before 
a  notary,  to  pay  fifty  thousand  francs  for  the 
rough  draft  of  the  intended  ordonnances, 
provided  it  were  delivered  to  him  before 
their  publication.  The  fifty  thousand  francs 
were  actually  paid,  and  the  speculator 
played  with  his  expected  success  for  the 
bU.  Rothschild,  notwithstanding  his  influ- 
ence, and  extensive  sources  of  information, 
was  mistaken,  and  operated  for  the  rise,  at 
the  moment  when  tne  country  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolution.  The  Cabinet  was,  in 
reality,  divided,  and  Rothschild  rested  his 
fidth  on  the  minority.  Although  the  minis- 
ters were  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  for 
tbe  ordonnances,  and  as  to  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  issue  them,  they  were  divided  as 
to  the  time  at  which  the  measure  should  be 
executed,  and  Rothschild  acted  on  the  faith 
f^  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought 


to  be  postponed  for  several  weeks.  On  tbe 
night  of  the  25th  July,  Talleyrand  sent  for 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  whose  fortune 
was  largely  involved  in  the  funds,  and  in- 
formed nim,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  had  gone  to  St.  Cloud,  to  seek  an  au- 
dience of  the  King,  to  confer  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  tbe.apprehensions  entertained 
by  England,  to  which  proceeding  he  had 
been,  doubtless,  prompted  by  the  English 
embassy,  of  which,  as  well  as  the  British 
Cabinet,  he  had  the  confidence.  He  wae 
not  allowed  to  see  his  Majesty.  The  fami- 
liars of  the  Chateau  managed  matters  so, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris  with- 
out the  audience  which  he  sought,  and, 
from  what  he  had  observed,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  crisis  was.  imminent.  '^  Jouez 
a  la  baisse,"  said  he  to  his  friend — '^  on  le 
pent."  His  friei^d  did  so,  and  was  suc- 
cessful. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  in- 
terest the  retired  minister  and  diplomate, 
and  the  chief  actor  in  all  the  great  revolu- 
tions of  the  last  half  century,  ob.served  the 
progress  of  the  '^  emeutes"  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  that  dynasty,  in  the  over- 
throw of  which,  in  1790,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  which,  in  1814-15,  he  had  so  great 
a  share.  On  the  day  of  the  29th  July,  after 
the  troops  of  the  line  had  manifested  their 
indisposition  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Swiss  mercenaries  had  been  repulsed  in 
the  courts  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Place  da 
Carousel,  a  general  retrograde  movement, 
marked  by  much  disorder,  took  place,  and 
the  armed  force  retreated,  pell-mell,  through 
the  garden  of  the  Tuiieries,  the  Rue  de  &• 
voli,  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  called  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  towards  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Barriere  de  TEtoile.  Tal- 
leyrand, in  his  salon,  in  which  formerly  sate 
the  allied  sovereigns,  listened  to  the  con- 
fused noise.  His  valet,  impelled  by  irresis- 
tible curiosity,  ventured  to  open  one  of  the 
double  casements  which  look  upon  the 
Place  and  the  garden.  "My  God,  Mon- 
sieur Keiser  !"  exclaimed  his  more  cautious 
master,  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
sumptuous  apartment,  "  what  are  you 
about } — are  you  going  to  expose  the  hotel 
to  be  pillaged  ?"  "  Fear  nothing,"  res* 
ponded  M.  Keiser,  "  the  troops  are  in  full 
retreat,  but  are  not  pursued  by  the  popu- 
lace." "Indeed!"  observed  Talleyrand, 
with  a  contemplative  air  ;  and  walkine^ 
slowly  to  the  magnificent  time-piece,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ornaments  over  the  fire- 
place, he  paused,  and  added  in  a  solemn 
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tone,  <<Take  a  note,  that  on  the  29th  of 
Jidy,  1830,  at  fire  minutes  past  twelve,  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  reign 
in  France." 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Three  Days 
Talleyrand  took  no  share.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion between  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  Talleyrand  was  -no  tribune.  Had 
sovereigns  been  parties  to  the  affray,  he 
would  have  been  called  to  take  a  prominent 
part.  But,  as  matters  stood,  he  was  hostile 
to  the  dynasty,  and  unsuited  to  the  popu- 
lace. When,  however,  soon  sHerwarcb,  the 
throne,  vacated  by  the  unfortunate  Charles 
X.,  was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that 
personage  would  not  venture  to  act  in  so 
important  a  matter  without  the  counsel  of 
the  Hotel  de  St.  Florentin.  On  the  31st 
July,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  de- 
putation from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  pre- 
sented itself  at  the  Palais  Royal.  M.  Se- 
bastiani,  on  its  arrival,  entered  the  cabinet 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  informed  him 
of  its  arrival.  The  moment  was  critical, 
and  even  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  inspire  him  with 
sufficient  self-reliance  to  prompt  him  to  an 
independent  decision  on  the  course  to  be 
adopted.  A  crown  was  proffered  to  him 
and  his  posterity,  a  sifl  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
acted. On  the  other  hand,  Charles  the 
Tenth,  the  direct  descendant  and  represen- 
tative of  a  line  of  kings,  the  acknowledged 
and  legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  was  still 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Paris,  with  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  devoted  to  his  or- 
ders. This  sovereign,  the  crown  torn  from 
whose  head  was  now  offered  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was,  moreover,  the  near  relative, 
the  kind  friend,  and  even  the  benefactor  of 
the  duke.  The  duchess,  a  conscientious 
and  amiable  lady,  recoiled  with  undissem- 
bled  pain  and  disgust  from  what  appeared 
an  act  of  baseness  and  ingratitude  ;  not  to 
mention  the  danger  attending  it,  in  the  con- 
tingency of  any  reaction  or  relaxation  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  which  had  obtained 
a  momentary  success.  The  difficulty  of  the 
duke,  amidst  these  confficting  considera- 
tions, was  extreme.  The  inconveniences 
of  a  premature  acceptance  of  the  crown  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  hazard  of  letting  it 
slip  from  his  brows  by  a  formal  refusal  on 
the  other  hand,  cruelly  embarrassed  him. 
Being,  however,  urgently  pressed  by  the  de- 
putation, he  solicited  a  few  minutes'  delay, 
that  he  might  obtain  counsel  in  so  important 
an  emergency,  and  withdrew  with  M.  Se- 
bastiani  to  his  cabinet.     Shut  up  there,  the 


duchess  trembling  with  apprehension  at  his 
side,  as  well  as  l£idame  Adelaide,  his  sister, 
who  had  already,  under  the  same  roof,  wit- 
nessed the  drama  of  the  great  Revolution, 
he  decided  on  taking  the  counsel  of  the 
safest  and  most  sagacious  living  adviser. 
With  this  purpose  he  despatched  M.  Sebas- 
-tiani  to  the  Rue  St.  Florentin  with  a  verbal 
mission,  to  obtain  the  counsel  of  the  great 
diplomate.  When  M.  Sebastiani  arrived  at 
the  hotel,  he  was  instantly  ushered  into  the 
dressing-room  of  Talleyrand,  who  was  then 
at  his  toilet.  His  valet  being  dismissed, 
and  the  object  of  his  visit  being  briefly  stated 
by  the  envoy  from  the  Palais  Royal,  Talley- 
rand paused  for  a  nnoment  with  an  air  of 
meditation,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
when  he  raised  his  eye  to  the  messenger, 
with  his  usual  apathetic  manner,  and  said, 

"  Qu'lL  ACCKPTE." 

Ten  minutes  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans re-appeared  from  his  cabinet  in  the 
salon,  where  the  deputation  waited,  and 
with  promptitude  of  manner,  and  an  air  of 
decision,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
sovereignty  of  France. 

The  proclamation  was  drawn  up,  and 
signed  on  the  spot,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  published  in  Paris. 


De  CtuiNCET's  Oenerositt. — "  Soon  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  (on  my  invitation),  Mr.  De 
Gtuincey  called  on  me.  I  said,  I  uaderstood  from 
Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  that  he  labored  under  em- 
barrassment '  Then/  said  he,  '  I  will  give  him 
five  hundred  pounds.'  '  Are  ^ou  serious  r  I  said. 
He  replied, '  I  am.'  I  then  mquired, '  Are  you  of 
age  V  He  said,  *  I  am«'  I  then  asked, '  Can  you 
afford  it  V  He  answered,  *  I  can,'  and  continued, 
*  I  shall  not  feel  it'  I  paused.  'Well/  I  said,  *  I 
can  know  nothing  of  your  circumstances  but  fbom 

Jour  own  statement,  and  not  doubting  its  accuracy, 
am  willing  to  become  an  agent,  in  anv  way  yoa 
prescribe.'  Mr.  De  duincev  men  said, '  I  authorize 
you  to  ask  Mr.  Coleridge  if  he  will  accept  from  a 
gentleman,  who  admires  his  geniusi  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  but  remember,'  he  continued, '  1 
absolutely  prohibit  you  from  naming  to  him  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived.'  I  remarked :  '  To 
the  latter  pait  of  your  injunction,  if  vou  require  it, 
I  will  accede ;  but  although  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
Mr.  Coleridge's  welfare,  yet  a  spirit  of  equity  com- 
pels me  to  recommend  you  in  the  first  instance,  to 
present  Mr.  C.  with  a  smaller  sum,  and  which,  if 
you  see  it  right,  you  can  at  any  time  augment' 
Mr.  De  Gtuincey  then  replied,  '  Three  hundred 
pounds  I  loill  give  him,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
making  this  oner  of  mine  to  Mr.  Coleridge.'    I  re- 

{>Ued,  '  I  will.'  I  then  gave  him  Mr.  Coleridge's 
etter,  requesting  him  to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
read  it  at  his  leisure.  In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  De 
duincey  enclosed  me  three  hundred  pounds,  when 
I  received  from  Mr.  Coleridge  his  receipt,  which  I 
still  retain." — Reminiscences  af  S,  T,  Coleridge, 
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SIR  JAMES  ROSS'S  VOYAGE  TO  THE  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 


Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  one  of  onr 
oolleagues  first  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  snbject 
of  Arctic  exploration.  He  has  lived  to  see 
many  of  his  expectations  justified — and  we 
hope  he  may  yet  see  others  of  them  realized. 
Dorine  the  interval,  those  so  long  honored 
with  the  fruits  of  his  hora  iubseciva  have 
never  been  inattentive  to  the  progress  of 
that  system  of  discovery  which  owes  so 
much  to  the  suggestions  and  official  encour- 
agement of  that  veteran.  Few  greater 
pleasures,  indeed,  are  ours  than  when,  from 
our  literary  signal-post,  we  can  make  the 
number  of  one  of  tnose  gallant  vessels,  re- 
turning ^^  rough  with  many  a  scar"  of  blood- 
less conflict  with  the  floe  and  iceberg,  and 
with  its  log,  one  continuous  record  of  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  vanquis^ied  bv  courage 
and  intelligence,  and  of  triumpns  unpur- 
chased by  other  human  suflering  than  the 
voluntary  endurance  of  the  wise  and  brave 
in  pursuit  of  noble  ends.  Well  pleased 
have  we  lingered  so  long  within  the  confines 
of  that  Arctic  circle  which  has  been  pene- 
trated by  so  many  expeditions,  and  with 
interest  which  accumulates  by  the  hour  do 
we  watch  for  the  return  of  those  two  ves- 
sels which  are,  perhaps,  even  now  working 
their  southward  course  through  Behring's 
Straits  into  the  Pacific.  Should  the  hap- 
piness be  yet  allowed  us  of  witnessing  that 
return,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  should  be  moored  henceforth  on 
either  side  of  the  Victory,  floating  monu- 
ments of  what  the  Nelsons  of  discovery  can 
dare  and  do  at  the  call  of  their  country  in 
the  service  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  these 
two  portentous  names,  whatever  be  the  fate 
of  the  vessels  which  own  them,  are  associat- 
ed with  services  as  brilliant  and  discove- 
ries as  striking,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
globe  antipodean  to  the  region  of  their 
present  employment,  as  any  which  have  yet 
invited  the  notice  of  onr  columns.  That 
such  notice  has  not  been  sooner  invited  we 
can  only  ascribe  to  the  fact,  that  between 
the  task  of  collecting  scientific  materials 
and  that  of  arranging  them  for  publication 
— of  overeominff  danger  and  difficulty,  and 
redtin^  their  Odyssea  to  the  public — there 
is  all  uie  difference  to  men  of  action  and 
enterprise  that  lies  between  catching  a  hare 
and  cooking  it.     We  know  no  other  reason 


why  three  years  should  have  been  suffered 
to  elapse  n*om  Sir  James  Ross's  safe  re- 
turn and  the  present  publication,  or  why  no 
authoriced  details  of  the  expedition  should 
have  been  made  known,  other  than  were 
sparindy  afforded  in  Sir  W.  Hooker's  bo- 
tanical work  of  1843.  The  purely  scienti- 
fic results  have  doubtless  meanwhile  been 
privately  accessible  to  those  who  could 
turn  them  to  account.  They  have,  we  may 
be  sure,  occupied  the  attention  of  Gaufli 
and  Humboldt  and  Sabine.  They  may 
have  supplied  new  elements  for  those  won- 
drous calculations  which  enable  the  former 
from  his  study  at  Berlin  to  prick  off  on  the 
map,  to  a  near  approximation  at  least,  tho 
place  of  the  magnetic  pole ;  they  have 
probably  suggested  paragraphs  for  a  new 
volume  or  a  new  edition  of  tne  "  Cosmos." 
To  ffuide  the  investigations,  to  correct  the 
conclusions  of  such  minds  as  these,  is  a  pri- 
vilege of  which  a  British  sailor  may  be 
proud. 

The  more  popular  result*  of  this  expedi- 
tion, such  as  are  appreciable  by  the  mass  of 
the  reading  public,  lie  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass. The  record  is  not  diversified  by  any 
encounter  with  any  southern  counterpart  to 
those  secluded  tribes  of  the  human  family 
who  burrow  in  the  ftnrthest  regions  of  the 
North,  habitable  as  these  regions  are,  and 
civilized  in  comparison  with  the  volcanic 
deserts  of  the  South.  No  northern  ex- 
plorer has,  we  believe,  yet  passed  the  limits 
of  vegetable  life.  Even  on  Melville  Island 
the  lichen  and  the  alga  yet  retain  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  Nature.  But  on  the 
ice-clad  peaks  of  the  land  discovered  by 
Sir  James  Ross  not  the  minutest  trace  of  n 
cryptogamous  plant  is  discernible,  and  the 
ocean  which  freezes  to  their  base,  is  equally 
barren  of  aquatic  vegetation.  Some  fea- 
tures, however,  of  the  Antarctic  region  have 
a  character  of  far  greater  sublimity  than 
attaches  to  any  scenery  yet  observed  in  the 
North.  A  continent  of  vast  and,  as  yet, 
unmeasured  extent,  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  is  situated  in  the  71st  degree  of 
south  latitude,  sheathed  in  eternal  ice  from 
where  its  sea-line  gives  harbor  to  the  seal 
and  the  pen(ruin«  to  where  its  summits,  ai- 
taining  three  or  four  times  the  height  of 
Hecla,  like  Heda  give  vent  to  subterraneaa 
fires ;  extending  at  nearly  a  rig^t  an^e  tA 
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this  continent  a  precipice  of  ice,  varying 
from  100  to  150  feet  in  height,  and  present- 
ing for  some  500  miles  an  impervious  bar- 
rier to  the  bowsprits  of 

<«  Those  sons  of  Albion  who,  withventarous  sailp. 
On  distant  oceans  caught  Antarctic  gales:" — 

these  are  in  themselves  objects  which,  how- 
ever briefly  described  or  roughly  sketched, 
must  take  at  once  the  highest  rank  among 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

Before  we  proceed  to  cite  the  passages  in 
which  these  and  other  memorabilia  of  Sir 
James's  expedition  are  described,  we  think 
it  advisable  to  ^ve,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  a 
measure  of  this  officer's  performance  by  a 
sketch  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  With 
respect  to  the  Arctic  circle,  this  task  has 
afforded  Sir  John  Barrow  the  materials  of 
a  valuable  volume,  to  which,  perhaps,  some 
additions  might  be  obtained  from  the 
reeent  researches  of  the  Society  of  Danish 
Antiquaries  into  the  records  of  early  Scan- 
dinavian navigation.  A  few  lines  may 
suffice  to  convey  all  we  know  of  Antarctic 
discovery  anterior  to  the  period  of  Wilkes, 
D'Urville,  and  Ross.  Many  obvious  causes 
have  contributed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
governments  and  independent  navigators 
rather  to  the  North  Tole  than  the  South. 
The  dream  of  an  available  passage  to  Ca- 
thay has  been,  like  many  other  visions, 
pregnant  with  practical  results.  In  Eng- 
land, after  these  visions  of  mercantile  ad- 
vantage had  lost  their  influence,  the  official 
directors  of  maritime  enterprise  have  still 
been  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  resolve  the 
geographical  problem  of  the  North-west 
passage,  and  also  to  map  out  the  configura- 
tion of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  of  the  great  adjacent  masses  of  land — 
thus  to  finish  off,  as  it  were,  a  work  which 
has  been  in  progress  since  the  days  of 
Baffin  and  Hudson — rather  than  to  break 
np  new  ground  and  seek  for  the  conjectured 
Terra  Australis.  With  the  exception  of 
the  expedition  of  Captain  Cook,  of  which 
the  exploration  of  the  higher  southern  lati- 
tudes formed  but  an  episode,  the  Antarctic 
department  has,  down  to  a  recent  period, 
been  principally  left  to  the  casual  efforts  of 
the  whale  and  seal  hunter.  The  earliest 
exploit  of  importance  in  its  annals  of 
wludi  any  record  has  oome  under  our  notice, 
is  the  discovery  of  the  islands  which  now 
rather  unfairly  bear  the  name  of  the  South 
Shetland,  situated  about  the  62d  degree  of 
south  latitude.  They  should  in  justice 
bear  the  name  of  the  honest  Dutchman 


Dirok  Gerritz,  who,  in  his  vessel  of  some 
150  tons,  was  driven  to  them  by  storms  in 
1599  from  the  western  entrance  to  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  true  that,  nearly 
a  centunr  earlier,  the  French  navigator  De 
Gonneville  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
having  discovered  a  Terra  Australis  far  to 
the  south  of  Africa.  Doubts,  however, 
have  always  hung  over  the  predse  position 
of  the  country  visited,  if  not  discovered, 
by  De  Gonneville.  It  was  reported  exten- 
sive and  well  inhabited,  and  he  brought 
away  with  him  a  son  of  its  sovereign,  an 
article  of  export  which  could  hardly  he  ob- 
tained from  the  neighborhood  of  the  An- 
tarctic circle  This  prince  was  adopted  by 
the  Frenchman  who  had  imported  or  kid- 
napped him,  married,  and  had  descendants 
in  France,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  be- 
came a  canon  of  Lisieux  and  an  ambassar- 
dor.  It  is  to  this  person  we  owe  an  ao- 
count  of  the  voyage  of  Do  Gonneville. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  bring  any  evi- 
dence of  the  position  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, which,  having  long  been  traced  ad 
Hbitum  on  the  maps  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
remains  still  uncertain,  though  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  appear  to  be  in  favor  of 
Madagascar.  It  was  mainly  in  pursuit  of 
this  land,  of  which  distance  and  uncertain- 
ty had  magnified  the  extent  and  resources, 
that  the  Breton  Kerguelen  in  1772  em- 
barked on  the  expedition  which  led  to  the 
discovery,  three  years  afterwards,  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  by  Cook,  of  Kergue- 
len Island.  Of  Captain  Cook's  expedition, 
thumbed  as  its  record  has  been,  and,  we 
hope,  continues  to  be,  by  sohool-boy  hands, 
it  IS  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail. 

Down  to  1840  we  believe  that  no  naviga- 
tor of  any  country  but  his  own  had  pene- 
trated beyond  the  point  marked  as  Cook's 
furthest  on  the  maps,  or  with  the  exception 
of  the  Russian  Bellinghausen,  made  any 
material  addition  to  his  discoveries  in  those 
latitudes.  Indeed  of  our  own  countrymen 
only  one  had  frilfiUed  the  former  of  these 
conditions.  This  was  Captain  Wcddell, 
who,  in  the  year  1822,  in  a  small  vessel  fit- 
ted for  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  rather 
than  for  discovery,  first  disproved  the  exist- 
ence of  a  continental  range  which  had  been 
supposed  to  extend  itself  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  islands  discovered  by  Gerritz 
and  rediscovered  by  Smith,  and  then,  pur- 
suing his  fortunes  between  the  30th  and 
40th  degrees  of  longitude,  ran  down  to  the 
highest  southern  latitude  yet  attained  by 
man,  74S  15'.      A  passage  in  Weddell's 
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narrative,  in  which  he*  takes  occasion  to 
lament  that  he  was  ill-provided  with  instru- 
ments of  scientific  observation,  may  have 
given  a  pretext  for  the  doubts  which  some 
foreign  authorities  have  entertained  as  to 
the  reality  of  this  exploit.  He  told  the 
world,  however,  that  he  had  spent  240/.  on 
the  purchase  of  three  chronometers,  all  of 
which  performed  well ;  and  the  whole  tone 
of  his  narrative  and  of  his  observations  on 
the  subject  of  polar  navigation,  seem  to  us 
to  bespeak  the  man  of  instruction  and  re- 
search as  well  as  enterprise.  Taking  into 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  his  expe- 
dition, we  venture  to  pronounce  that  his 
performance  comes  nearer  to  those  of  the 
giants  of  old  times,  the  Baffins,  the  Daviscs, 
and  the  Hudsons,  than  any  voyage  of  the 
present  age  accomplished  without  the  assist- 
ance of  governments.  We  endeavored  at 
the  time  to  set  him  in  a  proper  light  before 
his  countrymen  :--if  it  be  true,  as  we  fear  it 
is,  that  a  man  of  such  achievement  died  in 
neglected  poverty, let  others  bear  the  blame. 
A  Russian  expedition  was  fitted  out  from 
Cronstadt  in  1819,  consisting  of  two  ships, 
the  Vostock  and  the  Mirui,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captains  Bellinghauscn  and  Laza- 
rew.  An  account  of  this  expedition,  in 
two  volumes  with  an  atlas,  was  published 
at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know, 
it  still  remains  locked  up  in  the  Russian 
language.  In  January,  1821,  they  reached 
the  latitude  of  70^  30  which,  in  the  "  Rus- 
sian EnoydopsBdia,"  is  stated  to  be  the 
highest  hitherto  attained — but  the  state- 
ment is  incorrect,  for  it  falls  short  of  Cook's 
furthest.  An  island  was  discovered  in  lati- 
tude 68^  57'  and  longitude  90^  46'  W., 
and  called  the  island  of  Peter  I.  Floating 
ice  prevented  the  vessels  from  approaching 
this  land  nearer  than  fourteen  miles,  but 
its  insular  character  appears  to  have  been 
ascertained,  and  the  height  of  its  summits 
was  calculated  at  4,200  feet.  Their  next 
discovery  appears  on  the  maps  as  Alexan- 
der's Island,  in  latitude  60^  43 ',  longitude 
73®  1 0 '  W.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Bellinghauscn  was  unable  to  trace  the  pro- 
longation of  this  land  to  the  south,  and  it  has 
been  considered  as  not  improbable  that  it 
is  continuous  with  the  land  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Biscoe,  and  designated 
as  Gvraham's  Land.  Bellinghauscn  himself 
took  care  to  call  it  Alexander's  Land,  not 
Alexander's  Island.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to 
the  Russian  undoubtedly  belonged  the  ho- 
nor, previous  to  1840,  of  having  discovered 
the  soathemmost  known  land. 


In  1830  and  1831  the  brig  Tula,  of  148 
tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Biscoe,  prose- 
cuted the  task  of  discovery  under  special 
instructions  from  its  enterprising  owner,  the 
great  promoter  of  the  southern  whale  fishery, 
Mr.  C.  Enderby.  Biscoe  did  not,  like 
Weddell,  succeed  in  passing  beyond  the  de- 
gree of  south  latitude  which  had  formed  the 
limit  of  Cook's  progress,  but,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  122,  he  "made  two 
distinct  discoveries,  at  a  great  distance  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  each  in  the  highest 
southern  latitudes  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, had  yet  been  attained,  or  in  which 
land  had  yet  been  discovered."  These 
were,  first,  that  of  Enderby's  I^and,  in  lat. 
65°  57', and  long.  47«  20'  east;  and  next, 
that  of  a  range  of  islands,  and  of  land  of 
unknown  extent,  situated  between  the  67th 
and  63d  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  63d  and  71st  degrees  of  west  lon- 
ptude.  The  principal  range  of  these 
islands  bears  the  name  of  Biscoe. 

VVe  find  the  distinguished  name  of  Mr. 
Enderby  again  associated  with  Antarctic 
discovery  in  the  case  of  Balleny's  voyage, 
1839.  This  voyage  demands  our  more  par- 
ticular notice,  because  its  track  was  followed 
by  Sir  James  Ross  for  special  reasons  in 
his  two  first  cruises ;  because  some  ques- 
tions have  arisen  between  the  American 
and  English  expeditions,  in  which  the  pre- 
cise position  of  the  islands  discovered  by 
Balleny  is  concerned  ;  and  lastly,  because' 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  land 
which  D'Urville,  in  ignorance  of  Balleny's 
voyage,  claims  to  have  discovered,  had  been 
in  fact  seen  by  Balleny.  We  have,  indeed, 
little  doubt  that  should  subsequent  research- 
es prove  that  the  south  pole  is  the  centre 
of  a  vast  continent,  the  outworks  of  which  in 
some  longitudes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  70th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  but  indented  by  at  least  one  bay  to 
the  height  of  the  79th,  the  first  and  second 
claimants  to  its  discovery  will  be  the  gal- 
lant agents  of  Mr.  Enderby,  Captains  Bis- 
coe and  Balleny.  The  schooner  Eliza 
Scott,  of  154  tons,  commanded  by  Mr. 
John  Balleny,  and  the  dandy-rigged  cutter 
Sabrina,  of  54  tons,  Mr.  H.  Freeman, 
master,  sailed  from  the  southern  end  of 
New  Zealand,  January  7,  1839,  fitted  for 
sealing  purposes,  but  with  Mr.  Enderby's 
usual  liberal  instructions  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  pushing  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
south.  They  crossed  the  track  of  Belling- 
jhausen  on  the  24th,  and  continued  without 
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material  impediment  a  soutliward  course 
over  the  very  spot  where  the  Russian  navi- 
gator in  lat.  63^  had  been  compelled  by  ice 
to  alter  his  course  to  the  eastward  in  1820. 
On  the  1st  of  February  they  had  reached 
the  parallel  of  69°  in  long.  172^  east,  220 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  extreme 
point  which  Bellinghausen  had  been  able  to 
attain  in  this  meridian.  This  evidence  of 
the  shifting  character  of  the  ice  in  this  di- 
rection was  the  circumstance  which  induced 
Sir  James  Ross  to  select  this  quarter  for 
his  first  attempt.  Here  the  packed  ice  com- 
pelled them  to  work  to  the  northwest ;  and 
on  attaining  the  66th  degree,  in  long.  163^ 
east,  they  discovered  a  group  of  islands, 
which  turned  out  to  be  five  in  number.  A 
landing  was  with  much  risk  effected  by  Mr. 
Freeman  on  one  of  these,  the  summit  of 
which,  estimated  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
12,000  feet,  emitted  smoke,  as  if  to  corro- 
borate the  evidence  of  volcanic  origin  fur- 
nished by  the  fragments  of  scorise  and  ba- 
salt mixed  with  crystals  of  olivine  collected 
from  the  beachless  base  of  its  perpendicular 
cliffs.  In  their  further  progress  the  vessels 
must  have  passed  within  a  short  distance  of 
Cape  Clairee,  a  projection  of  the  land  to 
which  M.  D'Urville  in  the  following  year 
gave  the  name  of  Adelie,  in  right  of  his 
supposed  discovery.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
in  fat.  699  68 ,  long.  121^  8',  land  was 
again  discovered,  which  now  figures  on  the 
map  by  the  name  of  Sabrina.  We  cannot 
omit  to  mention  that  on  this  voyage  a  phe- 
nomenon was  observed,  which  strikingly 
illustrated  that  transporting  power  of  ico  to 
which  so  extensive  an  influence  has  been 
attributed  by  some  eminent  geologists.  At 
a  distance  of  1400  miles  from  the  nearest 
known  land,  though  possibly  within  300, 
or  even  100,  miles  from  land  which  may 
hereafter  be  discovered,  an  iceberg  was 
seen  with  a  block  of  rock,  some  twelve  feet 
in  height,  attached  to  it  at  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  sea-line.  We  cannot 
here  pursue  the  train  of  reflection  and  the- 
ory which  the  appearance  of  this  luggage- 
yan  of  the  ocean  is  calculated  to  suggest. 
Mr.  Darwin  on  this,  and  other  similar  evi- 
dence, observes  that  ^^  if  one  iceberg  in  a 
thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  transports  its 
fragment,  the  bottom  of  the  Antarctic  sea, 
and  the  shores  of  its  islands,  must  already 
be  scattered  with  masses  of  foreign  rock, 
the  counterpart  of  the  erratic  bomdera  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. "  It  most  be  gra- 
tifying to  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Ooographioal  Sodetji  vol.  iz.|  p.  517,  to 


whom  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  know 
of  Balleny's  voyage,  to  find  that  his  antici- 
pations of  its  proving  useful  to  the  success 
of  Sir  James  Ross's  greater  expedition  have 
been  so  fully  borne  out. 

The  services  of  Ross  and  his  gallant  com- 
panions covered  a  space  of  three  years,  ex- 
clusive of  the  passages  to  and  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  During  this  period 
three  distinct  voyages  were  accomplished. 
Their  first  departure  from  Simon's  Bay 
took  place  of  the  6th  of  April,  1840,  and 
pursuing  a  course  to  the  northward  of  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  50th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  they  reach  Van  Dieman's  Land  on 
the  16th  of  Auffust,  and  after  having  passed 
two  months  and  a  half  of  the  winter  season 
at  Kerguelen's  Island.  On  the  12th  of 
November,  1840,  they  left  Hobart  Town, 
and  after  some  stay  at  the  Auckland  islands, 
finally  sailed  in  a  direct  course  towards  those 
entirely  unexamined  regions  which  were  the 
main  points  of  their  ambition.  They  re- 
turned to  Hobart  Town  late  in  the  autumn 
of  that  latitude,  April  7,  1841.  During 
this  cruise  was  accomplished  the  discovery 
of  the  vast  extent  of  mountainous  continent 
which  now  bears  the  gracious  name  of  Vic- 
toria ;  the  active  volcano,  Mount  Elrebus, 
and  the  extinct  one,  Mount  Terror  ;''and  the 
icy  barrier,  probably  an  outwork  of  con- 
tinued land,  which,  running  east  and  west 
for  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  78th  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  prevents  all  approadi 
to  the  pole  on  either  side  of  the  180th  degree 
of  longitude.  Between  July  and  November, 
the  vessels  visited  Sydney  and  New  Zea- 
land, remaining  three  months  at  the  latter. 

The  second  voyage  commenced  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1841,  and  was  pursued 
towards  the  region  explored  in  the  former 
trip,  and  with  nearly  the  same  success. 
From  the  18th  of  December  to  the  2d  of 
February,  the  ships  were  employed  in  forc- 
ing their  way  through  pack-ice  from  the 
62d  to  the  68th  degree  of  south  latitude ; 
and  when,  on  the  23d  of  February,  they  at 
length  reached  the  icy  barrier,  in  long.  162^ 
west,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  further  attempts  to  find  an  open- 
ing. Havins  approached  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  barrier,  in  lat.  78^  10'  south, 
some  six  miles  further  to  the  southward 
than  the  limit  of  their  former  voyage,  they 
commenced  their  reluctant  retreat,  and  not 
having  seen  land  for  138  days,  ffained  a 
winter  anchora^  in  Berkeley  Sound,  off  the 
Falkland  Islands,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1842. 
The  spring  season  of  this  year,  between  Sep- 
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tember  and  December,  was  ocoapied  by  a 
omiae  to  Cape  Horn,  and  back  to  Berkeley 
Soand. 

The  third  polar  vovage  was-  commenced 
on  the  17ih  of  December,  1842,  in  a  dircc* 
tion  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  two  for- 
mer years,  and  towards  the  region  explored 
by  Weddell.  The  difficnlties  and  dangers 
enooontered  in  this  last  attempt  appear  to 
have  exceeded  those  of  the  two  former  voy- 
ages, and  the  lat.  71^.  30',  long.  15^  west, 
formed  the  limii  of  their  southward  cruise. 
The  ships  gained  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1843,  within  two  days 
of  three  years  after  they  had  first  quitted 
those  parts. 

We  do  not  profess  in  the  aboye  summary 
to  haye  enimierated  all  the  commanders 
who,  between  the  period  of  Cook's  expedi- 
tion and  the  year  1840,  had  attained  high 
southern  latitudes  in  various  directions,  or 
even  made  discoveries  of  land.  We  be- 
lieve,  howler,  that  from  it>  our  readers 
may  derive  a  correct  general  notion  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Antarctic  disco- 
yenr  down  to  the  period  when  the  French 
and  American  expeditions,  under  D'Ur- 
yille  and  Wilkes,  gained,  nearly  simultane- 
ously, some  ten  months'  start  of  Ross  in 
these  seas.  The  result  of  these  expeditions, 
80  far  as  concerns  our  present  subject,  may 
best  be  ffiven  in  the  following  passages 
from  Sir  James  Ross's  work : — 

**  The  most  interestiog  news  that  awaited  us  on 
our  arrival  at  Van  Dieman's  Land  [August,  1840], 
related  to  the  discoveries  made,  during  the  last 
summer,  JQ  the  southero  regions  by  the  French  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  the  Astrolabe  and  Zelee, 
under  the  conunand  of  Captain  Dumont  i>*UrvilIe, 
and  by  the  United  States  expedition  under  Lieute- 
nant Charles  Wilkes,  in  the  frigate  Vincennes. 

**  The  accounts  published,  by  the  authority  of 
Captain  ]>Urville,  m  the  local  papers,  stated,  that 
the  Fxench  ships  sailed  from  Hobart  Town  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1840,  and  discovered  land  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th ;  and,  on  the  2lBt,6ome  of  the 
offiieers  landed  upon  a  small  islet  lying  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mainland,  and  procured  some  speci- 
mens of  its  granitic  rock.  D*UrviIle  traced  the  land 
in  a  continuous  line  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
between  the  lonntudes  of  136''  and  140*^  east,  in 
about  the  ]atitu(&  of  the  Antarctic  circle.  It  was 
entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  vegetation :  its  general  height 
was  estunated  at  about  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred feet  M.  D'Urville  named  it  Terre  Ad^lie. 
Proceeding  to  the  westward,  they  discovered  and 
auled  about  sixty  miles  along  a  solid  wall  of  ice, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  he,  believ- 
iDf  to  be  a  covering  or  crust  of  a  more  solid  base, 
auned  Cote  Clair^e.  It  must  have  been  extremely 
painful  to  the  enteipiiaing  spirit  of  D'Urville  to  m 


obliged  to  relinquish  a  more  extended  exploration 
of  this  new-discovered  land ;  but  the  weakly  con- 
dition of  his  crews  imperatively  demanded  of  him 
to  discontinue  his  laborious  exertions,  and  return 
to  a  milder  climate  to  restore  the  health  of  his  en- 
feebled people,  upon  finding  that  the  western  part 
of  the  Cote  Clair^e  turned  away  suddenly  to  the 
southward.  He  accordingly  bore  away  on  the  Ist 
of  February,  and  reached  Hobart  Town  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month,  after  an  absence  of  only 
seven  weeks.  Although  the  western  point  of  the 
Cote  Clairee  fiad  been  seen  by  Baileny  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  it  was  mistaken  by  him  for  an 
enormous  icebeig,  and  the  land  he  at  first  imagined 
he  saw  behind  it  he  afterwards  thought  mi|^bt  only 
be  clouds.  These  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 
tlie  log-book  of  the  Eliza  ScoU,  but  are  not  in- 
serted here  with  the  least  intention  of  disputing 
the  unquestionable  right  of  the  French  to  the 
honor  of  this  very  important  discovery. 

**  The  result  of  the  American  expedition  was, 
in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  govern- 
ment, kept  profoundly  secret  on  their  return  to 
Sydne3r,  and  nothing  appeared  in  the  local  papers 
respecting  their  extensive  operations  but  uncertain 
conjectures  and  contradictory  statements.  I  felt, 
therefore,  the  more  indebted  to  the  kind  and  gene- 
rous consideration  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  the  dis- 
tinguished commander  of  the  expedition,  for  a  long 
letter  on  various  subjects,  which  his  experience 
had  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  me, 
under  the  impression  that  i  should  still  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  southward  on  some  of  the  meri- 
dians he  bad  visited;  a  tracing  of  his  original 
chart  accompanied  his  letter,  showing  the  great 
extent  of  his  discoveries,  and  pointing  out  to  me 
those  parts  of  the  coast  which  he  thought  we 
should  find  most  easily  accessible.  These  docu- 
ments would  indeed  have  proved  of  infinite  value 
to  me  had  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  follow  the 
strict  letter  of  my  instructions ;  and  I  do  not  the 
less  appreciate  the  motives  which  prompted  Uie 
communication  of  those  papers  because  they  did 
not  eventually  prove  so  useful  to  me  as  the  Ame- 
rican commander  had  hoped  and  expected ;  and  I 
avail  myself  Of  this  opportunity  of  publicly  ex- 

Eressing  the  deep  sense  of  thankfulness  I  ieel  to 
im  for  his  friendly  and  highly  honorable  conduct 
**  The  arduous  and  persevering  exertions  of  this 
expedition,  continued  throughout  a  period  of  more 
than  six  weeks,  under  circumstances  of  great 
peril  and  hardship,  cannot  fail  to  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  all  who  are  in  the  smallest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  laborious  and  difllcult 
nature  of  an  icy  navigation ;  but  I  am  grieved  to 
be  obliged  taadd,  that,  at  the  present  time,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  received  either  the  approbadon 
or  reward  their  spirited  exertions  merit.  The  nar- 
rative  of  their  comprehensive  labora  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  public;  I  need,  therefore,  make  no 
further  remark  here  on  the  subject. 

**  That  the  commandera  of  each  of  these  mat 
national  undertakings  should  have  selected  the 
very  place  for  penetrating  to  the  southward,  for 
the  exploration  of  which  tney  were  well  aware  at 
the  thne  that  the  expedition  under  my  command 
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was  expressly  prepariog,  and  thereby  forestalling  gaoh  a  work.     To  Captain  Wilkes  we  must 

our  purposes,  did  certainl5r  greatly  sui^rise  me.  also  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  many 

I  should  have  expected  their  national  pride  would  agreeable  hours  of  pleasant  reading,  which 

have  caused  them  rather  to  have  chosen  any  other  1,°  ^i^/i.  „^^«  „„  «  o*^/*„«  ;»«^,a««;^««  ^p^Xx^ 

path  in  the  wide  field  before  them,  than  one  thus  ^^^^^^^  ^R^^  ^,*  «*^^^f  impression  of  the 

pointed  out,  if  no  higher  consideration  had  power  professional  ments  of  the  author  and  hiB 

to- prevent  such  an  interference.    They  had,  how-  gallant    associates.     We    are,    moreover, 

ever,  the  unquestionable  right  to  select  any  point  bound  to  say,  on  the   evidence  which  he 

they  thought  proper,  at  which  to  direct  their  ef-  docs  not  scruple  to  furnish,  that  we  oonai* 

forts,  without  considering  the  embanassing  situa-  der  the  merits  of  his  exploits  much  enhanced 

tipn  in  which  their  conduct  might  have  placed  me.  i,-  the   circumstance  that  the  naval  de- 

Fortunatcly,  m  my  instructions,  much  had  been  i^ments  of  his  country  appear  to  have 

left  to  my  judgment  under  unforeseen  circum-  *^  .    ,     .^,         ,.               /.i   *T     .   ,         j. 

stances ;  inl  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  Eng-  ^^^  ^^^  negligence,  at  the  least,  towards 

land  had  ever  led  the  way  of  discovery  in  the  phe  brave  men  whom  it  sent  on  the  service 

southern  as  well  as  in  the  noithem  regions,  I  con-  in  question.     Between  the  officers  and  men 

sidered  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  of  tne  United  States  and  England,  respee- 

pre-eminence  she  has  ever  maintained,  if  we  were  tively,  we  arc  as  incompetent  as  we  shoold 

lb  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  expediUon  of  any  ^e  reluctant  to  draw  any  comparison  which 

other  nation.    1  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  avoid  should  strike  a  balance  in  favor  of  either. 

all  interference  with  their  discoveries,  and  select  a   „;.         .      *•  is  j      -xi.  xi.^      .«^«-i  ^^ :-. 

much  moreeasterly  meridian  [1700E.].on  which,  We  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  convxe- 

to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  southward,  and,  if  *'?Q  *«»*  *°®''e  ^^  no  service,  warlike  or 

possible,  reach  the  magnetic  pole.  scientific,  which  they  will  not  be  found  qna- 

"  My  chief  reason  for  choosing  this  particular  lified  and  zealous  to  discharge  to  the  ex* 
meridian,  in  preference  to  any  other,  was  its  be-  trcme  limit  of  human  ability.  We  cannot, 
ing  that  upon  which  Balleny  had,  in  the  summer  however,  but  entertain,  on  the  evidence  of 
of  1839,  attained  to  the  latitude  of  69o,  and  there  Captain  Wilkes'  own  pages,  a  complacent 
found  an  open  sea;  and  not, as  has  been  asserted,  ^J^i^^i^^  ^^^.  howeve?  rivalled  U  our 
that  I  was  deterred  from  any  apprehension  of  an  ^^uyxwiwu  t,xx«»«^  u^fr^T^.  x«T«.«m  ^^  ^^ 
equally  unsuccessful  issue  to  any  attempt  we  Anglo-Saxon  relations  in  blue  water,  we  M 
might  make  where  the  Americans  and  French  had  jet  manage  matters  better  m  the  dockyard, 
80  signally  failed  to  get  beyond  even  the  67<^  of  If,  with  respect  to  an  isolated  occurrence 
latitude.  For  I  was  well  aware  how  ill-adapted  in  this  instance,  a  controversy  has  risen  in 
their  ships  were  for  as  errice  of  that  nature,  from  which  the  evidence  appears  to  us  conclusive 
not  being  fortified  to  withstand  the  shocks  and  j^  favor  of  Sir  J.  Ross,  we  are  less  inclined 
pressure  they  must  have  been  necessarily  exposed  ^  j  unnoticed  the  fact  that  the  Ame- 
to,  had  they  ventured  to  penetrate  any  extensive  .  a^-tu  uuuvri^ivc^  vi*o  ^c^w  u«v  **«  iu« 
body  of  ice.  They  would  have  equally  failed  had  fican  ships  appear  to  have  been  not  only 
they  tried  it  upon  the  meridian  I  had  now  chosen,  insufficiently  strengthened  for  this  Polar 
for  it  will  be  seen  we  met  with  a  broad  belt  of  ice,  navigation — which  in  their  case,  as  in  that 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  across,  which  it  of  Captain  Cook,  formed  but  an  episode  of 
would  have  been  immediate  destruction  to  them  to  their  instructions,  but  ill-found  for  an  ex- 
have  encountered ;  but  which,  in  our  fortified  ves-  tensive  voyage  of  discovery  in  any  direo- 
sels,  we  could  confidently  run  into,  and  push  our  f  :^              *'  ° 

way  through  into  the  open  sea  beyond.     Without       ,/  .,       --.,      -t       « noAi 

such  means  it  would  be  utteriy  impossible  for  any  V.^*l  ^^J       1  "^        January,  1841, 

one,  under  such  circumstances,  however  bold  or  *^d  m  that  71st  de^ee  of  south  latitude 

persevering,  to  attain  a  high  southern  latitude."—  which  formed  the  limit  of  Cook's  southward 

Vol.  i.,  pp.  113-118.  course,  that  the  first  distinct  vision  was  ob- 
tained by  Ross's  expedition  of  the  vast  vol- 

Any  detailed  notice   of  the  published  canic  continent  which  bars  access  to  the 

voyages  of  the  two  able  and  distinguished  southern  magnetic  pole,  and  probably  to 

navigators  with  whom  the  pursuit  of  a  com-  the  pole  of  the  earth.     Appearances  of 

mon  object  brought  Captain  Ross  into  a  land  thwe  had  been  some  days  earlier,  sof- 

generous  and  peaceful  ri.alry,  is  beside  our  ficiently  plausible  to  have  deterred  less  ex- 

preaent  purpose.     We  must  pay,  however,  perienced  navigators,  and  perhaps  to  have 

our  tribute  of  admiration  to  me  skill  of  Icfb  spurious  traces  on  maps  which  miffht 

French  artists  and  the  liberality  of  French  have  waited  long  for  correction.     On  ttiis 

Government  patronage,   as  illustrated  in  day,  however,  l^unt  Sabine  rose  conspica- 

the  splendid  atlas  of  D'Urville.    Nor  can  ous  in  the  view,,  attaining,  as  was  afler- 

we  omit  to  lament  the  dreadfnl  and  un-  wards  ascertained,  the  height  of  nearly 

timely  death,  by  the  catastropae  on  the  10,000  feet,  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty 

VersailleBrailroad,  of  the  man  whose  genius  miles  from  the  coast.     A  long  range  of 

snd  enterprise  furnished  the  material^  for  mountains  of  scarcely  less  elevation  was 
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peroeir^  towmrds  the  aorthwett.  The  j  struggled  on  to  the  southward,  eencTftllj 
aiB^etio  obserTBtioDs  taken  here  placed  a^inst  advene  winds,  to  the  73d  degree, 
the  magnetic  pole  in  lat.  76'>,  hng.  145°  !  discoTering-  and  nftming,  after  variotts  oA- 
20'    E.,    therefore    in    the    direotron   tnie  j  cial  and' acientifio  individanla,  new  munii- 


■oathwest  from  the  positioa  of  the  shipi , 
and  distant  some  500  miles.  The  land, 
howerer.  Sir  James  says — 

"InterpOMd  an  iasnpetable  obstacle- ti^onr  direct 
approach  to  i( ;  and  we  had  lo  choose  whether  we 
should  trace  the  coast  to  (be  nortbweat,  with  the 
hope  ot  taming  the  western  extreuM  of  the  land, 
and  thence  proceed  to  Ibe  Bouih,  or  follow  the 
soatherty  eoasMine  and  thence  take  te  more 
westerl;  course.     The   latter  was   preferred, 


tains  and  Ulanda.  In  a  moment  of  c 
the  dred)^  was  let  down  in  270  fathoms ; 
and  the  resall>  was  &  variety  of  living  plun- 
der, the  Captain's- remarks  whereupon  most 
be  quoted : — 


"  It  waa  interealing  among  these  c 
recognise  several  that  I  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
lakinz  in  equally  high  northern  latiludeM ;  and  al- 
Iboi^  contran  to  the  i^neral  belief  of  naturalists, 
i  have  no  doubt  that  from  however  great  a  depth 
htiaa  more  likely  to  extend  our  researohea  'into  I  "/ !"'?  ^  enabled  lo  bring  ap  the  mud  and  Blone» 
.-77    ■..-..>.      ^    .    _    «- ,  I  nt  ihfl  h.il  nf  iho  iv.ar.    ui'  aball  find Ihtm  !?-■"- 


higher  latitudes,  and  oa  affording  a  be  Iter  chance  of  9'  '''*.';'''  °f     ,!^\  ** 
afterwards  atlaimng  one  of  the  principal  objects  I  '"^.y".'.",^"!™ .  '''«'."'*  « 


the 


-P.  aoa. 


„  ^^„  I    .  .6  exJreme  pressure  i 

ot  oar  voyage ;  an"d  although  we  coo'ld  noTbu^  !  Rf^test  depth  does  not  appear  to  affect  these  trea- 
feel  diasppoTnled  iit  onr  expectation  of  shortly  '"P*  ,  Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  delet- 
TMchioK  the  magnetic  pole,  yet  these  mnnntainn  ,  ?""«  '"'*  (»'"'  ^''J''";''  »  ihonsand  fathoms ;  bat 
being  in  onr  way.  restored  lo  EnKJand  the  honor  ■ '"""  Iha' Jepth  several  shellfish  have  been  brought 
of  Iha  discovery  of  the  soathertimoel  known  land,  '»C  ««»h  the  moJ ."— i*  ■>"■> 
which  had  been  nobly  won  by  the  intrepid  Bel- 
Jinghsuaen,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  re- 
tained by  Russia."— P.  1ST. 

The  mainland,  fensed  by  a  projecting 
barrier  of  ice,  on  which  a  tremendous  snrf 
was  breaking,  defied  all  attempts  at  access, 
bntat  much  risk  a  Kasty  landing  woseffaot- 
ed  on  onb  of  a  group  of  islands  situated  in 
lat.  71°  56',  and  long.  171°  7'  E.  The 
usual  ceremonies  of  taking  posscnsioo 


On  the  23d  of  January  tfe  rcokoning  of 
the  ships  gave  the  latitude  74°  30'  south, 
and  a  donblo  alTowanoc  of  grog  was  issned 
to^ielobratC' the  first  attainment  of  a  higher 
latitude  than  that  accomplished  by  Wed- 
dell.  After  struggling  through  tho  heavy 
pack  ioc  which  fringed  the  coast  for  50 
miles,  they  gained  clear  water  on  the  20th-; 
Mount  ilelbourne,  a  peak  some  12,009 
feet  hr^j  being  visible  at  a  distance  of 
solemnised  under  a  heavy  Vssault  from  the  I P '='■'' 'Pf.^^'','/  "'^''^  ,  ^  ^'""VlS  ""  "j'*' 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  pengnins,  «ho  '""<=''  difficulty  effec^d  on  an  island  twelve 
dispntedwiththeirbeaka  the  title  of  QnoenS'''''J.''°^'  ^''T  "'t^.  ^^^  "'»«  f 
Virtoria.  Not  a  trsoe  of  vegetation  was  f "■>*''";  •  ii' ^r**  ?\  v?!^  *** 
perceived;  but  tBat  of  our  l^ustraUsian  '  *>■«  «o°<'^'"'°°  f  ?*  the  vegetable  kingdom 
Minnies  may  one  day  nrofit  by  the  accumn-  [  ^Pf  ?"  "presenat.vc  whatever  in  those  1^ 
i.i..t  _...«  «r  .,.«.  —v;-.!,  .„-„™j  ,.„  titudcs-  Amraalvitalitv,  however,  triumphs 
lated  guano  or  ages,  which  annoyed  the  ,  «    i.  •    i      i.  .i.        i     ji      /• 

.1 .^  _,   .k_    l._:j i,_  ;».   .. c    here  over  all  obstaolcs,  both  on  landl  and  in 


stoatest  of  the  mvaders  by  its  stench- 
Whalea  were  swarming  in  alt  directrons, 
nioonstnous  that  the  spell  of  that  long 
security  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  this  re- 
mote region  was  probably  broken  ;  thirty 
were  counted  af  one  time.  We  can  hardly, 
however,  share  Sir  James's  antroipatioDs  as 
to  the  fntnre  success  of  onr  whale-fishers  in 
tbta  quarter-  For  the  present,  at  least,  ne 
believe  that  in  snoh  distant  regions  the 
whale-fidiing  can  only  be  pursued  with 
profit  in  oonjoQctioQ  with  the  chase  of  the 
seal.  The  predpitons  cliffs  of  the  circam- 
polar  oontincnts,  or  islands,  would  appear 
in  no  instance  to  afford  that  line  of  beach 
wUoIi  is  essential  for  the  capture  of  the 
seal ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  under- 
writers would  insure  on  moderate  terms 
a^init  the  chances  of  packed  ioe,  beyonda 
oerlain  latitude.  From  this  data  the  ships 
Vol.  XII.  No.  I.  4 


the  ocean  ;  and  the  petrel,  the-  gull,  and 
the  seal  swarm  about  precipices  of  igneous 
rock,  which  leave  no  ledge  on  which  the 
footboard  of  »  captain's  gig  cltn  be  planted. 
In  the  night  of  January  27,  the  ship  stood 
in  clear  weather,  towards  some  land  which 
at  first  seemed  an  island,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  peak  of  a  volcano  12,600  feet 
in  height,  in  full  activity  upon  the  conti- 
nent. This  magnificopt  and  impressive 
object  was  named  MotAt  Erebus ;  and  an 
extinct,  or  at  least  inactive  neighbor,  of 
about  11,000  tec*  in  elevation,  was  called 
Mount  Terror.  \Ve  find  what  follows  in. 
the  Notes  to  tho  "  Botony  of  the  Antarctic 
Expedition,"  drawn  up  by  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
from  the  journal  of  his  son,  the  accom- 
pUehcd  naturalist  to  the  expedition  :— 
'•It  was  OQ  the  following  day,  Jao.  26,  in  kr. 
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760  57',  Ion.  1'  9°  2S',  thnl  was  first  deKried  ibal 
acliTe  Tofcaao  wbich  could  not  fail  to  form  a  sprc- 
ttcle  ihe  moal  alupendoua  and  imposing  that  can 
be  imagined ;  nhelher  considered  m  regard  to  ila 
position,  77°  S.  lat.,  or  in  reference  lo  ilie  fact  (hat 
no  human  eye  had  gazed  on  it  before, 
elevation  of  12.600  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Wbal  Increased  the  nonder  is,  ibatit  is  but  one  ( ' 
a  stupendons  cbairt  of  mounlalns — a  portion  of 
nev  continent,  of  vast  but  undefined  extent — Ih 
vbole  mass,  from  its  highest  point  to  the  ocean 
eiffi,  covered  with  everlaBling  snon  and  ice ;  tb 
sun  at  that  season  never  setting,  but  day  and  nigbt 
exhibiting  ibe  same  apectacle  of  Ihe  extremes  of 
nature's  neat  and  cold.     In   mentioning  such  a 

Chenomenon  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  fol- 
iwing  extract  from  my  son's  letter :— '  The  water 
Md  the  sky  were  both  as  blue,  or  mlher  more  in- 
tensely blue,  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  In  Ihe 
trojiics,  and  all  the  coast  one  mass  of  dazzlingiy 
beautiful  peaks  of  snow,  which,  when  the  sun 
approached  the  bori/on, reflected  the  moslbrillistii 
tints  of  golden  yellow  and  scarlet ;  and  then  lo  see 
the  dark  cloud  of  smoke,  tinged  with  flame,  rising 
from  the  volcano  in  a  perfectly  nnbroken  column. 
one  side  jet-black,  the  other  givioK  back  (he  colors 
of  the  t'un,  sometimes  luining  off  at  right  angle 
(ind,  and  stretching  — 


by  some  current  of 
miles  to  leeward.  Tl 
erery thing  that 


1  stretching  many 


mine.  If  there  be  land  to  the  soulbward,  it  mnst 
be  very  remote,  or  of  much  less  elevation  than 
any  other  part  of  the  coast  we  bare  seen,  or  it 
would  have  appearod  above  Ihe  barrier.  Meeting 
with  such  an  oDsIruction  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us  alt,  for  we  had  already.in  expectation, 
[lassed  far  beyond  the  80lh  degree,  and  had  even 
appointed  a  rendezvous  there  in  case  of  Ihe  shipa 
Re|iarating.  ft  was,  bo<»'ever,  an  obstruction  of 
such  a  character  as  to  l^ave  no  doubt  upon  my 
mind  as  lo  oui  future  proceedings,  for  we  migbt 
with  equal  chance  of  success  try  to  sail  tbio^li 
Dover  difis  as  peneliale  sncb  a  maaa." — P.  317. 

In  the  oonrsB  of  this  and  the  following 
voyage  this  barrieT  was  traced  throtigh 
some  tbirty  degrees  of  longitude,  or  for 
nearly  450  miles  ;  the  vessels  taking  every 
opportunity  which  winds,  currenta,  and  ice- 
bergs permitted  of  standing  in  towards  it. 
But  no  ejonptotii  of  indentation,  save  one, 
ited  itself  in  the  compact  and  even 
precipice.  In  long.  187°  east,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bay  invited  iovestigalioa,  and  the 
barrier  was  approached  on  February  9,  to 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Gi- 


„  .  „      I,  and  so  height- 1  that  the  operation  of  thawing  was  not  ab- 

eoedby  the  consciousness  that  we  bad  penetratetrsolntelynnltnown  to  the  locality.  Still  the 
inio  regions  far  beyond  what  was  ever  detmej  thermometer,  at  a  season  of  the  year  equi- 
practicable.  thai  It  really  caused  a  feeling  of  awe  ai(,nt  i^  ^^  gyi^  August,  ranged  at 
to  steal  over  us  at  the  consideration  of  our  own  i-  i        .Ty     ,  ,o     ^  i  ■     .i_.°    .    i 

comparative  insignificance  a.id  helplessness,  an"  f""  ■"*  ^'g''"  ^^""^  .^^  '  ""f  "^  }^'^  <^''^- 
at  the  same  lime,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  iht  ^^'^°  ^^""^^^  7°^^S  ^"^  ^8  forming  so  ra- 

CtnesB  of  the  Creator  in  Ihe  works  of  hj^.  P>"ly>  that  the  ships  had  the  narrowest  pos- 
].'"  sible  escape  from  being  froicnnp.     On  the 


Another  great  natural  feature  of  these 
T^ioQs  was  mot  with  on  the  following  day, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Ross : — 


14th  of  Febmary  the  main  paclc  of  ice  vi 
reported  in  every  direction,  except  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  ships  were  banlcd  to  the 
wind  to  make  their  retreat — amid  blinding 

„  ,    „  u  1 ,1.   1    J      1      11      ij-        Bnow,  and  with  frozen  decks  and  riegini^— 

"  As  we  approached  Ihe  land  under  a    sluddioe-  lr„„        i,-       *-i,  rvi      **^, 

sails,  we  peJ^ived  a  low  while  line  „„ndi„^„lf^O'"  «  <:tam<.f  icebergs,  probably  aground, 
from  its  extreme  eastern  point  as  far  as  the  eye '  2?^  of  which  wae  nearly  four  miles  long. 
could  discern  to  ihe  eastward.  It  presented  en  i  ^"^  ^""'^  afterwards  changed  to  the  east- 
exliaonllnary  apivearance,  gradually  increasing  in  I  ward,  and  the  ehipE  sailed  before  it  with 
hagbt  as  we  got  nearer  to  It,  and  proving  at  length  the  intention  of  making  another  attempt  to 
to  be  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  lie  between  ISO.  reach  the  magnetic  pole,  and  of  seeking  a 
and  200  l«i  above  the  level  of  the  «a,  perfectly  ^i^ter  harbor  in  its  vicinity.  But  hopes, 
flat  and  level  at  the  lop.  and  without  any  fissures  L,i,;„i,  „„„„  v„t  „„„i,  „.^-i.i„  „  _  -u  ' 
or  promontories  on  its  even  waward  face.  Wha.  ~  '""'I  ^"V  '""Jl  Pf '8."*°"  .»«  ^°^o 
lid  not  imagine ;  for  beint '  ""^^  °°'"  *'""  ^^^  '''«  fortitude  to  enter- 
e  could  noi  ^""1  ^"*'  frustrated.  The  only  position 
lofty  range  observed  which  would  have  answered  the 
Istter  purriose  was  found  to  be  fenced  by 
in  outwork  of  15  miles  of  solid  ice,  and  on 


or  promontories 
was  beyond  it  we 
mnch  higher  than  our  m 
see  anything  except  the  1 
of  tnonntains,  extending 

as  the  7flth  deme  of  latitude.  These  mouniajns^ 
being  the  souihemniost  land  hitherto  discovered^ 
1  fell  grant  salisfaction  in  naming  after  Captain  Sir 
William  Edward  Fany,  li.N.,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  honor  he  conferred  upon  me,  by 
calling  the  northemmaai  known  land  on  the  globe 
by  my  name.  .  .  .  Whether  '  I^rry  Mountains' 
again  lake  an  easterly  trending,  and  form  the  base 
lo  which  this  exlraordinaiy  inesa  of  ice  is  at- 
tached, mnat  be  Mt  to  tattm  iiavigaton  to  dekr- 


b'cbruary  17  the  two  oommandera  relntv 
tanlly  concurred  in  the  imposaibility  of 
making  a  nearer  approach  to  the  magnetic 

Sole,  m>m  which  at  thb  moment  they  were 
iatant  160  milea : — 


aecwity  ojKn  any  part  of  tUa  temt  n 
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our  hopes  of  complete  attainment  were  not  real 
ized,  yet  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know  we 
liad  approached  the  pole  some  hundreds  of  miles 
nearer  than  any  of  our  predecessors;  and  from 
the  multitude  of  observations  that  were  made  in 
so  many  diflerent  directions  from  it,  its  position 
maj  be  determined  with  nearly  as  much  accuracy 
as  if  we  had  actually  reached  the  spot  itself.  It 
was  nevertheless  painful  to  behold,  at  a  distance, 
easily  accessible  under  other  circumstances,  the 
range  of  mountains  in  which  the  pole  is  placed, 
ana  few  can  understand  the  deep  feelings  of  re- 
eret  with  which  1  felt  myself  compelled  to  aban 
dot 


might  hare  entered,  in  sight  of  the  brilliant  burn-  j  that  Captain  Wilkes  was  mistaken,  and  that 

ing  mountain,  and  at  so  shon  a  distance  from  the !  \^\g  mistake  originated  in   a  too  ready  ac- 

magnetic  |>ole,  both  of  these    interesting   B]iOis\^^^^j^^^  ^P  ^  Rupposod  obsciTation  of  land 

micht  have  been  reached  by  travelling  parties  in  '%,„^^^  ^t  i,:-  ,^v^«^:««f^«  ^^  «^«:^^«i  t.^ 
♦I.P  r^ii^»:»«  *.«•:««.  i...*  «ii  ^„..  ^t£i.L  ./*  ^flk^i  1  ov  one  or  his  snborainatcs, — an  accident  to 
toe  loilowing  spring;  but  all  our  eoorts  to  eiiect  i    %_ .  ,  .i     j         ..        ^ /.  j  xi.    •  ^ 

that  object  proved  quite  unsuccessful.  Although  '^"ich  the  deception  of  fog  and  the  interrup- 
tions of  ice  must  often  expose  even  expe- 
rienced and  scrupulous  navigators.  On  the 
6th  of  April  the  ships  were  moored  in  safe- 
ty in  the  Dor  went,  Van  Dicuian's  Land, 
bringing  back  in  healih  and  safety  every  in- 
dividual who  bad  embarked  in  them  there 
in  November  of  the  former  year. 

The  second  cruise  of  the  expedition  was 
directed  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of 
that  icy  ban-ier   which   had   rcpolled   the 
attempt  of  the  preceding  year.     The  bar- 
.   -    , .    ,     .        ricr  was  again  reached,  and  the  extreme 
«on  the,  perhaps,  too  ambitious  ho^  southern  limit  of  the  former  voyage  was 

chenshed  of  being  permitted  to  plant  the  flag  ofi  j     i.  ^  xi.    >      i.  ^  n     ^  /^\   a  ^ 

my  country  in  fctL  the  magneUc  poles  of  our  V^^^'y  ]>.«*  the  track  now  followed  led  to 

globe."—?.  246.  ^"  


la  the  course  of  his  northward  progress, 
Sir  J.  Ross  takes  occasion  to  notice  a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  make  the  task  of  a 
navigator  of  these  seas  far  more  unenviable 


the  more  constant  prevalence  of  a  swell  so 
heavy  aa  to  make  the  calm,  in  the  vicinity 
of  land  or  iceberg,  more  dangerous  even 


no  such  discoveries  of  land  as  had  immor- 
talized that  voyage,  and  a  detention  of  fifty- 
six  days  in  packed-ice  from  the  60th  to  the 
67th  degree  of  south  latitude  lost  them  the 
best  part  of  the  season  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  intended  survey,  or  for  penetrating 


than  that  of  the  Arctic  explorer; — this  is, .or  turning,  perchance,  the  flank  of  the  icy 


barrier.  Their  detention  in  the  pack-ice 
was  not  merely  one  of  those  trials  of  pa- 
tience of  which  Arctic  voyages  of  discovery 


than  the  gale,  preventing  the  use  of  boats  present  so  many  examples,  but  of  the 
to  tow  the  ship  horn  danger,  and  frustrating ,  strength  of  timber  and  iron,  of  rope  and 
the  effects  of  such  feeble  airs  as  would  give  canvas,  and  still  more  of  every  resource  of 


her  steerage  way  in  the  smooth  water  of  the 
Arctic  seas.  The  dangers  of  gale  and  calm 
were  alike  overcome  by  the  admirable 
management  and  unflinching  perseverance 
of  ofBcers  and  men.  On  March  2,  for  in- 
stance, while  the  Terror's  bows  and  rigging 
were  encrusted  with  ice,  some  of  the  hands 
were  slung  over  the  latter  for  two  hours, 
drenched  at  every  plunge  of  the  ship,  while 
repairing.the  shadilo  of  the  bobstay,  broken 
by  rough  contact  with  the  pack-ice.  ^At 
this  date  they  fell  in  with  some  of  the 
islands  discovered  by  Ballcny,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  his 


human  courage,  skill,  and  nautical  expe- 
rience. The  narrow  pools  in  which  the 
vessel  floated  were  no  mill-ponds  protected 
by  the  surrounding  ico  from  the  fury  of  the 
Antarctic  tempests.  These  narrow  spaces 
combined  the  mountain  swell  of  the  open 
ocean  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  lee  shore 
and  an  intricate  navigation.  Lifted  by  ice 
one  moment,  and  thrown  on  their  beam- 
ends  the  next  by  sudden  squalls — exposed  in 
one  instance  for  twenty-eight  hours  to  a 
combination  of  influences,  which  at  any  in- 
stant of  those  weary  hours  would  have 
crushed  to  fragments  any  ship  of  ordinary 


observations.  On  the  16th  they  sailed  construction — the  gallant  vessels  still  held 
over  the  precise  spot  which,  on  the  chart :  their  own.  The  hawsers  snapped  by  which 
famished  by  the  kindness  of  Captain :  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale  they  en- 
Wilkes,  had  been  marked  as  mountainous  deavored  to  moor  themselves  to  the  nearest 


lamd.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  liberality 
with  which  that  officer  communicated  to 
his  British  competitors  the  information 
whidi  he  conceived  might  be  useful  for 
their  ffoidance,  should  have  led  to  a  result 
whidi  has  occasioned  him  some  annoyance. 
For  the  details  of  the  controversy  which 
has  arisen^  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Sir 
Jamea  Ro8a*B  yolnmes.    We  oannot  doubt 


floe.  The  rudders  were  torn  from  the 
stem-posts — the  masts  quivered  to  every 
collision  with  the  grinding  masses  of  ice — 
the  storm-sails,  by  backing  and  filling 
which  thev  could  alone  avom  or  mitigate 
such  collision,  strained  to  the  gale — the 
vessels  were  tossed  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  each  other ;  but  Frovidenod  helped  those 
who  help  themseflves,  and  the  gale  had 
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scarcely  abated  when  the  spare  niddcni  kad 
been  fixed  and  due  examination  had  xhown 
that  the  skilfol  constrnction  of  the  vcsscla 
ftnd  the  compact  stowage  of  their  holds  !i 
entibled  them  to  ride  through  eveiy  danger 
without  any  vital  injury.  At  length  iCii]  tin 
Ist  of  February,  in  latitude  67".  5u'  S 
and  having  longitude  159"  W.,  ihej 
emerged  from  their  stormy  prison  into  a 
COmparatirely  clear  sea.  Under  lordinarj 
mcumstances  the  appearances  'df  Etars  tc 
men  who  for  five  weeks  had  Ecarccly  soob 
the  bowsprit  from  the  qnarter-deck  thirougli 
fog  and  blinding  enow,  would  have  been 
welcome  enough,  but  this  apparition  told 
them  that  the  season  for  navigating  those 
seas  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Oo  t!>c 
16th  of  February,  in  latitude  75°,  though 
cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  clear  sea^  thcj 
could  not  but  remember  that  two  days  .in- 
terior to  this  date  in  the  former  year  tbj 
young  ice  had  enforced  a  retreat.  The 
present  temperature,  indeed,  indicated  n 
milder  season  than  the  lasL,  but  on  the  2 1  at, 
with  the  thermometer  at  19°  and  a  clear 
sea,  the  waves  frozo  as  they  fell  on  the  duti-s 
and  rigging,  and  while  the  people  of  the 
Terror  were  cutting  it  away  from  her  bows, 
ft  small  fish  was  found  in  the  mass,  'nbich 
most  have  been  dashed  against  the  ship 
and  instantly  frozen  fast.  Being  laid  a.^idc 
for  preservation,  it  was  unfortunately 
pounced  upon  by  an  unscientific  cat.  On 
the  23d  the  great  barrier  was  seen  from  the 
mast-head.  It  was  opproachcd  within  a 
mile  and  a  half,  but  young  ice  prevented  a 
nearer  approach,  and  every  indentation  wa?' 
frozen  up.  In  latitude  78'^  9'  six  miles  in 
advance  of  the  former  year,  with  strong  in- 
dications of  land,  but  without  that  certiiinty 
rcqnired  by  such  an  observer  ae  Sir  Janii.-^ 
Ross,  he  was  ocain  compelled  by  th«  ad- 
vanced state  of  ue  season  to  close  his  ope- 
rations— which,  hut  for  their  unlooked-for 
detention,  and  the  time  spent  in  forcing 
their  way  through  more  than  a  thoosand 
miles  of  pack-ice,  might  have  led  to  far 
greater  results. 

It  was  now  determined  to  ^i^the  most 
direct  course  the  pack  would  admit  for  the 
Falkland  Islands,  at  which  Sir  James  pro- 
posed to  refit  previona  to  a  third  trial  of  his 
fortunes  on  that  meridian  of  35"  W.  longi- 
tude, on  which  Captain  Wedd^  had 
reached  the  75th  degree  of  lattiude. 

ll  was  found  impossible  to  eSeot  a  short 
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the  7th  of  March,  the  first  specimen  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  was  hailed  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  small  pieces  of  sea-weed.  An 
awful  momettt  of  danger  yet  remained  to 
try  the  skill  and  courage  of  both  ships* 
companies.  It  is  duo  to  them  to  quote  en- 
tire the  vivid  description  of  their  com- 
mander ; — 

'*  During  ilie  next  three  da^  we  made  iKfAd 
profpMs  10  the  -eailward,  experiencing  atrong 
southerly  winds  and  severe  neather,  but  we  met 
only  four  or  Jive  lieigs  during  a  run  of  srversl 
hundred  miles,  and  beffin  tn  ihjnlc  we  had  got  to 
the  norltiward  of  ibeir  lalkude.  Oii  the  aflemoon 
of  the  l£tb,  BCDcnd  were  senn  dnring  Ihkk  wea- 
ther, and  whilst  wc  were  running,  under  all  the 
lil  we  -could  csrry,  to  o  strong  north-westerly 
'eeie.  In  the  evening,  ibe  wind  increased  so 
nch,  and  the  snnw-eljowers  became  so  incesaant, 
lat  we  were  obligeil  io  proceed  under  more  mode- 
Lte  sail.  NumeroiiB  small  pieces  of  ice  were  also 
met  with,  warning  us  of  the  presence  of  bergs 
concealed  by  Ibe  thickly  falling  snow.  Before 
midaigbt  I  diiecteU  the  topsails  to  be  close-reefed, 
ind  every  arrangement  made  for  ronnding-io  un- 
til day-light,  deeming  It  loo  hiuardous  lo  run  any 
longer.  Our  people  had  itardiy  completed  these 
operations  when  a  large  berg  was  seen  aheaJ,  and 
quite  close  lo  us ;  .(he  ship  was  immediately  hauled 
[o  the  wind  on  the  port  lack,  with  the  expectation 
o!  being  able  lo  weather  it ;  bnl  just  at  this  moment 
the  Terror  was  observed  running  dowd  upon  us. 
under  her  lop-sails  and  foresail,  and  as  it  was  Im- 
posiible  for  her  lo  clear  both  the  berg  and  the 
Erebns,  collision  was  ineritabte.  We  inslanOy 
hove  all  aback  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the 
ihock:  but  the  concussion  when  she  struck  us 
was  such  as  to  throw  alnmsl  every  one  offhis 
feet :  our  bowsprit,  foie- topmast,  and  other  smaller 
tpani,  were  carried  awaji  and  the  ships,  haniing 
logether,  entangled  by  their  rifling,  and  dasbing 
ugainsi  each  other  with  fearful  violence,  were 
lalling  down  upon  the  weather-face  of  the  loftj 
l*eig  under  our  lee,  against  which  the  waves  were 
breaking  end  foaming  lo  near  ibe  summit  of  ili 
perpendicular  clifb  Sometimes  she  roee  high 
above  US,  almost  exposir^  her  keel  to  view,  and 
iigatn  descended  aa  we  ia  our  turn  roee  to  the  top 
of  Ihe  wave,  threatening  to  bury  her  beneath  us, 
whilst  the  craabing  of  the  breaking  uppetworka 
uid  boats  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene. 
Providestially  Ibey  giaduaUy  forged  past  each 
other  and  separated  before  we  drifteedown  amongst 
the  foaming  breakers — sml  we  had  the  gntti&ca- 
of  seeing  her  clear  the  end  of  the  berg  and 
of  feeling  that  she  was  safe.  But  she  left  sa 
complete^  diaabkd;  the  wreck  of  the  spars  so 
eocnmbend  the  lower  yards,  that  we  wet«  onaUe 
to  BMk*  sail,  so  as  loget  headway  on  the  shipi 
nor  hod  we  room  to  wear  toudo,  being  1^  ibia 
line  so  close  lo  the  betg  that  the  wavta,  when 


passage  through  any  opening  in  the  body 
of  the  ice,  but  the  flank  of  the  pa  ' 
sBMOMfiiU;  twraai,  ni,  islatitade 


ibey  etmek  acainat  it,  threw  back  their  sprays  in- 
to the  ship.  The  only  way  left  to  ua  to  eairicole 
omsehci  tnm  this  awful  and  app»Uin|  oitnatioa 
WM  bf  iwpttikg  lo  tfae  bawduaa  •ipaMBnl  of  a 
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■tetn-boird,  which  nothing  coald  juitify  daring 
sneh  a  gale  and  with  ao  btgh  a  aea  lunnii^,  but 
to  avert  tb«  danger  which  every  moment  tlireatened 
US  of  being  ilaued  to  pieces.  The  heavy  loliing 
of  the  Tcawl,  and  the  probability  of  the  maatagiving 
way  each  titne  Ibe  lower  yard-arms  alrncli  against 
the  cliffd,  which  were  lowering  high  above  our 
Diast-bNidg,  rendered  it  a  Krvice  of  extreme  danger 
10  loose  ihe  mainsail ;  but  no  Boooer  was  the  orSer 
given  than  the  daiinx  spirit  of  the  Britisb  Koman 
manifested  iiielf.  The  Dien  ran  np  Ihe  riggiitg 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  on  any  ordinary  occa- 
sion;  aod  althougb  more  than  once  drivrn  ofl  the 
yard,  they,  after  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  loosing 
the  sail.  Amidst  ihe  roar  of  Ibe  wiad  and  sea,  it 
was  difficult  both  to  hear  and  to  ezecme  the  orders 
that  were  given,  «o  tbal  it  was  I liree- quarters  of  an 
boar  before  we  oonld  get  tbe  yards  braced  bye, 
and  tb«  mainiack  hauled  on  board  sharp  aback — 
ao  espedient  that,  perhaps,  bad  never  before  been 
reaorted  to  by  seamen  in  such  weather;  but  it  bad 
Ihe  deaired  effect.  The  ship  gathered  slem-wu; 
pinning  her  stern  into  the  sea,  washing  away  Ihe 
gig  and  qoarler-boata,  and  with  her  lower  yaid- 
annfl  scraping  th«  rug^  face  of  the  berg,  we  m  a 
few  minutes  reached  its  western  termination,  tbe 
"  noder  tow,"  as  it  is  called,  or  the  reaction  of  tbe 

Ttical  cliSs,  i 
being  driven  to  atoms  against 
we  cleared  it,  iban  another  was  seen  directly  aftem 
of  US,  against  which  we  were  running;  and  Ihe 
diBiculIy  now  was  to  get  Ibe  ship's  head  turned 
roDiul  and  pointed  fairiy  through  between  the  two 
bergs,  Ihe  breadth  of  tbe  intervening  space  not  ex 
rrollng  three  limes  her  own  breadth  ;  this,  how- 
ever, we  happily  accomplished ;  and  in  a  few 
minintes  after  getting  before  the  wind,  she  dashed 
Ibioogfa  the  narrow  channel,  between  two  per- 
pendicular walls  of  ice,  and  tbe  foaming  breakers 
which  stretched  across  it,  and  the  next  moment  we 
were  in  smooth  water  under  its  !ee. 

"  The  Terror's  light  was  immediately  seen  and 
aoiwered  :  ^  had  rouoded-to,  wailing  for  us,  and 
the  painful  slate  of  suspense  her  people  must  have 
endured  as  to  our  fate  could  not  have  been  much 
leMlban  our  own;  for  the  neceHsiiy  of  coniiani 
and  eneigeiic  action  to  meet  lh«  momentarily  vary- 
ing circnmrianees  of  onr  situation,  left  us  no  time 
10  teflect  on  our  imminent  danger. 

"  We  hove-to  on  ihe  port  tack,  under  the  ice 
<rf  the  berg,  which  now  aSbrded  us  invaluable 
pioledion  uoia  Ibe  fury  of  the  storm,  which  was 
itill  raging  above  and  around  us;  and  commenced 
ckaring  away  Ihe  wreck  oF  the  broken  spars, 
Bviog  as  much  of  tbe  rigging  as  possible  ;  whilst 
a  pan;  were  engaged  picpanng  others  to  replace 

**Aaaoon  as  day  broke  we  bad  the  gratification 
of  leaminc  that  Ihe  Terror  had  only  lost  two  or 
ibiM  small  ^lus,  and  had  not  suflie red  any  serious 
damage;  the  s^nal  of  'all's  well,'  which  we 
hoMtod  before  there  was  light  enough  for  them  to 
ae*  it,  and  kept  flying  until  it  was  answered,  serv- 
ed to  relieve  their  minda  as  speedily  as  possible  of 
■ly  leaMtining  anxiety  on  our  account. 

-  k.  ehaki  irf  baigt  was  seen  to  windward,  ex- 
Hading  M  in  H  Ihe  aye  eovM  diKem,  and  ao 
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cleaely  connected,  thai,  except  Ihe  simll  opening 
by  which  we  bad  escaped,  Ihey  appeared  to  form 
un  Bohtoken  continuous  line;  it  seems,  therefore, 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  collision  with  the 
Terror  was  Ihe  means  oF  our  preservation,  bjr 
Forcing  u^backwnrds  to  the  only  practicable  chan- 
iinl,  instead  of  {lermiiting  us,  as  we  were  endea- 
voringr,  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and  become  en- 
tanglM  in  a  labyrinth  of  heavy  bergs,  from  wbich 
eiicape  might  have  been  impracticable."— Vol.  ii., 
P|k.  S17-QZ1. 

The  harbor  of  Port  Sims  was  reached  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  the  interval  from  this 
date  to  the  close  of  the  yeu  was  occopted 
in  the  refittiDg  of  the  ships,  in  the  proso- 
catioD  of  scienti&o  occupatiooa,  aod  in  a 
voyage  to  and  from  Gape  Horn. 

We  shall  not  at  present  offer  any  de- 
'  ailed  remarks  on  the  last  and  least  bi 


fill  of  the  three  voyarcs.  Tbe  lottery,  in 
nbich  Wedd«ll  had  arawn  the  price  of  a 
mild  season  and  an  open  sea,  presented  to 
KoBB  nothing  bnt  the  blank  of  pack-ice, 
contrary  galea,  and,  in  one  qnarter,  a  bar- 
rier mnch  reeembliDg  that  of  the  78th  de- 
^I'eo,  though  of  inferior  altitude.  Before 
tlieae  obstacles,  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  Antarotio  winter,  the  ships  were  finallj 
put  about  in  the  7lBt  degree,  on  the  7tlL 
March.  They  came  safely  to  anchor  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  April, 

One  sailor  washed  overboard  near  Ker- 
gaclen  Island,  and  a  quarter-master,  James 
Augelly,  who  fell  from  the  meinyard  oa 
their  return  from  tbe  second  cruise,  make 
up  the  whole  list  of  fatal  casualties  for  the 
three  years  of  toil  and  danger.  The  siclt 
list  ia  equally  compondioiB— a  single  officer 
aud  sailor  invalided,  and  since  recovered. 
These  statistics  are  the  beet  commentary 
oa  the  mana^emeut,  as  well  as  the  outfit, 
of  the  expedition. 

One  important  branch  of  the  oommissioa 
intrusted  to  it  has  been  admirably  carried 
out  by  its  botanist,  Mr.  S.  D.  Hooker,  a 
tiorthy  son  of  the  learned  Director  of  the 
Kew  Gardens.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  operations  of  the  expedition, 
though  they  were  extended  beyond  the  r*- 
LnoDB  of  vegetable  life,  were  not  conSned 
{•>  such  barren  latitudes.  The  ships  were 
in  no  instance  frosen  np,  and  the  long  in- 
ttrvals  of  nautical  inaction  were  fertile  ia 
L' m  ploy  men  t  for  Mr.  Hooker,  in  suoh  locali- 
ties as  the  Falkland  Islands  and  New  Ze»- 
lund.  We  believe  that  a  moderate  govern- 
ment grant  was  never  more  sarupnlonsly 
and  ably  applied  than  tha  6001.  allotted 
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for  Lis  publication  of  the  '^  Flora  Antarc- 
tica '' — a  book  which  nrast  find  its  place  in 
every  botanist's  library,  and  which  contains 
much  matter  interesting  to  other  classes  of 
readers. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  given  may 
save  us  the  trouble  of  commenting  on  Sir 
James  Ross's  work,  as  respects  literary 
execution.  They  will  speak  better  than 
we  could  for  the  plain,  modest,  and  manly 
taste  of  the  author — which  seems  entirely 
worthy  of  his  high  professional  character 
and  signal  services. 

We  must  beg  a  parting  word  with  those 
who  persevere  in  asking  the  old  utilitarian 

3 nest  ion.  What  good  is  to  result  from  these 
iscoveries  ?  What  interest  shall  we  re- 
ceive for  the  expense  of  outfit,  pay,  and 
allowances?  We  are  not  about  to  make  a 
flourish  about  national  reputation,  the 
advance  of  science,  or  other  topics  of  small 
interest  to  such  questioners.  Let  them 
study  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  C.  Enderby  in 
connexion  with  the  description  of  the 
Auckland  Islands  given  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Sir  James  Ross's  first  volume*  They 
will  learn  that  this  little  group  is  singularly 
adapted,   by   position   and   other  natural 


features,  to  assist  the  revival  of  a  most  im- 
portant, though  at  present,  to  all  appear- 
ance, moribund  department  of  British 
industry,  the  Southern  Whale-fishery.  We 
care  not  whether  the  term  be  used  in  that 
extensive  s^nse  which  it  has  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  vessels  destined 
for  it  take  a  southern  departure  from  Eng- 
land, or  whether  it  be  used  with  more 
limited  reference  to  the  southern  circam- 
polar  regions.  In  the  former  sense,  it  may 
be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  extent  of 
ocean  minus  the  Greenland  seas.  If  the 
time  should  arrive,  perhaps  some  symptoms 
of  its  approach  are  discernible,  when  Eng 
lishmen  can  find  capital,  leisure^  and 
intellect,  for  any  object  and  any  enterprise 
other  than  that  of  connecting  points  in 
space  by  intervening  bars  of  iron,  we  be- 
lieve that  few  speculations  Vnl\  be  found 
more  sound,  more  profitable,  and  more 
congenial  to  our  national  habits  than  that 
suggested  by  the  present  grantee  of  the 
Auckland  Islands,  which  were  discovered 
under  his  auspices^— the  indnstrions,  the 
liberal,  and  the  eminently  sagacions  and 
practical  Mr.  Enderby. 


FroB   Frater*<  Magatiae. 


LATHOM  HOUSE,  AND  THE  STANLEY  FAMILY. 


Latitom  House,  seated  on  a  flat,  boggy 
tract  of  land,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall 
of  two  yards  in  thickness,  was,  in  days  of 
yore,  as  strong  a  domestic  fortress  as  any 
armed  host  might  invest,  or  general  view  in 
silent  despair.  On  the  wall  above  men- 
tioned were  raised  nine  towers,  each  of 
them  planted  with  six  pieces  of  ordnance, 
80  mounted  as  to  enfilade  the  country,  and 
command  every  approach.  A  moat,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  breadth  and  six  in  depth,  sur- 
rounded this  strong  wall,  between  which 
and  the  grass  was  a  row  of  palisades.  From 
Uie  centre  of  the  house  rose  the  Eagle 
Tower,  surmounting  the  whole  edifice,  and 
connected,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  first 
owners  of  the  heritage,  with  a  tale  of 
no  common  interest.  On  each  side  of  the 
sate-house,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  court,  [ 
firowned  a  strong  tower,  and  in  these,  in 
time  of  siege,  were  stationed  the  best 
marksmen  to  harass  the  assailants.  Thna 
stood  Lathom  House  in  the  days  of  its  first 


owners,  the  De  Fitz-Hcnrjrs,  or  De  La- 
thoms,  when  an  incident  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
seems  to  be  worth  describing. 

Robert  de  Fitz-Henry,  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets,  first  adopted  the  surname  of 
Lathom,  from  his  place  of  residence.  His 
descendant.  Sir  Thomas  Lathom,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  enjoyed,  with  one  alloy, 
that  inheritance.  No  son  promised  to  pro- 
long the  family  honors,  wnich  were  vested 
in  me  fair  young  Isabel,  the  heiress  of  all 
his  broad  lands,  for  whose  favor  knight  and 
noble  humbly  proffered  suit.  One  day, 
however,  as  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady  were 
walking  in  their  park  at  Lathom,  they  were 
startled  by  loud  cries  ;  the  place  was  soli- 
tary, but  in  no  direction  could  they  per- 
ceive any  object.  They  soon,  however, 
discovered  that  an  eagle  had  its  nest  in 
that  secluded  spot,  and  on  searching  the 
eyrie,  an  infant,  in  rich  swaddlinj^othes, 
was  found  lying  unharmed  witiiin  its  warm 
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enclosure.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Iiathom 
were  not  devoid  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
day,  and  they  had  its  pious  charity,  too. 
The  foundling  was  a  boy;  they  adopted 
liim,  and,  bestowing  on  him  the  name  of 
Lathom,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  leave  him 
heir  to  that  estate.  So  far  goes  Tradition, 
but  Reason  steps  in,  and  dispels  a  portion 
of  the  romance.  Sir  Thomas,  it  appears, 
owned  a  base-bom  son,  whom  he  was  desir- 
QQB  to  introduce  into  his  lineage.  Ho, 
therefore,  had  the  infant  conveyed  to  that 
spot,  where,  by  an  appointed  '^  cAaiice,"  if 
one  may  so  speak,  he  and  his  lady  walked 
just  when  the  child  was  deposited,  as  if 
dropped  from  the  eagle's  nest,  in  a  safe, 
retired  nook.  Sir  Thomas  managed  his 
part  well.  He  pointed  out  to  his  dutiful 
and  credulous  wife  the  hand  of  a  Higher 
Power  in  this  event,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  rearing  the  little  stranger  as  their 
heir.  Lady  LaSiom — excellent  Mrs.  Shan- 
dy as  she  was — assented,  and  the  child  was 
boc^ht  up  in  all  the  odor  of  legitimacy. 
He  was  christened  Oskately,  and,  at  the 
nsual  age,  knighted  by  Edward  III.  He 
assumed,  too,  for  his  crest,  an  eagle  flying 
from  a  child  which  it  had  left  uninjured  on 
the  ground ;  ''  the  fictions  of  romance" 
being,  as  old  Collins  observes,  '^  sufficient 
for  the  whimsical  distinctions"  of  heraldry. 
(Profanely  does  he  speak !)  So  far  Isabel 
Lathom  ran  a  narrow  chance  of  being  treat- 
ed with  injustice,  but  Conscience  interfered. 
Sir  Thomas,  before  hb  death,  acknowledged 
this  son  to  be  illegitimate  ;  and,  having  en- 
dowed him  with  certain  manors,  bequeathed 
to  Isabel  the  greater  portion  of  his  posses- 
sions, and  amongst  them  Lathom  House. 

And  now,  how  did  the  Stanley  family 
profit  by  all  this  ?  Who  ,were  they  ? 
Whence  came  they  ?  How  comported  they 
themselves  in  all  the  various  stages  of  their 
greatness — in  its  dawn — in  its  zenith  ? 

They  flourished  in  Plantagcuct  times  by 
the  appellation  of  Audleigh,  or  Audly ;  the 
younger  branch  took  the  name  of  Stanleigh, 
or  Stanley,  from  a  Moorland  Manor  in 
Staffordshire,  and  with  which  they  were  en- 
dowed ;  and  one  of  these,  a  valiant  follower 
of  our  most  valiant  Edward  III.,  won  by 
his  gallantry  in  the  lists,  the  love  of  the 
heiress  of  the  De  Fitz-Henrys.  Thus  passed 
the  inde  domains  of  Lathom  with  the  Lord- 
ship of  Man  into  the  possession  of  the  illus- 
trious house  which  still  retains  the  former ; 
bat  which  conveyed  the  latter  as  a  woman^s 
dower  lo  the  house  of  Athole,  that  it  might 


be  surrendered  to  the  English  crown  for  the 
sum  of  70,000/. 

It  were  long  to  tell  the  gradual  progress 
of  this  great  family  in  honors,  wealth,  and 
fame.  One  interruption  to  it  happened  in 
the  dark  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when,  despite 
his  services  at  Bosworth  field.  Sir  William 
Stanley,  not  of  Lathom  but  of  Holt  Castle, 
Cheshire,  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold  for 
an  idle  speech.  But  it  was,  in  truth,  Sir 
William  Stanley's  great  wealth  that  moved 
the  jealousy  of  the  hard-hearted,  hard- 
headed  monarch  ;  for,  says  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  Life  o/"  Henry  VIL,  Sir  W.  Stanley 
was  the  richest  subject  for  value  in  tho 
kingdom,  ^'  and  for  his  revenue  inland  and 
fee,  it  was  3000/.  a  year  old  rent,  a  very 
great  matter  in  those  times."  However, 
he  was  courageous  enough  to  believe,  and  I 
am  apt  to  agree  with  him,  that  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  no  impostor,  a  conclusion 
which  Henry's  very  precautions  seem  to 
authorize  ;  for  ere  he  dispersed  his  band  of 
spies  throughout  the  kingdom,  he  caused 
them,  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^'  to  be  solemnly 
cursed  at  Paul's  Cross,"  in  order  to  destroy 
any  impression  that  these  lofty-minded  men 
were  honored  with  royal  patronage. 

Thomas  Stanley,  the  first  earl  of  Derby, 
was  a  great  man  in  great  times,  being  .the 
brother-in-law  of  Neville  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  Kingmaker,  and  the  friend  of  Hastings. 
The  loyal  servant  of  Edward  IV. ,  ho  loved, 
for  that  monarch's  sake,  the  fair  and  ill- 
starred  boy  his  successor,  whose  fate  is  but 
dimly  shadowed  in  the  chronicles  of  that 
period.  For  his  sake — that  of  the  fifth 
Edward — Stanley  encountered  the  hatred 
of  Richard  HI.  The  tragedy  of  Hastings' 
death  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Who,  in- 
deed, can  forget  it  that  remembers  the  Jane 
Shore  of  Miss  O'Neill.?  that  powerful, 
passionate,  and  finished  acting,  which  gave 
even  the  irresolute  Hastings'  fate  so  deep 
an  interest.  The  night  before  thcf  death  of 
Hastings,  a  dream  visited  the  slumbers  of 
his  friend  Stanley.  He  instantly  informed 
Hastings  of  it,  and  begged  him  to  fly  from 
the  scene  of  peril.  But  Hastings  was  im- 
practicable. On  the  following  day  he  was 
seized  at  the  council  board  of  the  Tower, 
and  his  head  struck  off;  whilst  Stanley 
with  difficulty  escaped  the  blow  of  a  halbcrt 
aimed  at  him.  The  portentous  dream  was 
mournfully  recalled,  and  the  rash  incredu- 
lity of  Hastings  censured ;  for  ''  a  boar" 
(I  quote  from  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore),  "with  his  tusks  had"  (in  Stan- 
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ley's  dream)  '^  so  razed  them  botli  that  the 
blood  ran  about  their  shoulders."  Stanley 
escaped  with  a  short  imprisonment,  and 
married  soon  afterwards  the  justly  oele- 
brated  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  mother  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  foundress  of  Christ's 
and  St.  John's  Colleges  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge ;  and  it  became  Stanley's 
fate  to  pluck  the  crown  from  the  brow  of 
the  usurper  Richard,  as  he  lay  dead  on  the 
field  of  Bosworth,  and  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  another  usurper,  namely,  his  own 
step-son,  of  pious  and  avaricious  memory. 

"  Whereupon,"  writes  Arthur  Collins, 
with  solemn  emphasis,  *^  he  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  by  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Derby  ;"  and  he  went  on  llourish- 
ing  and  accumulating  dignities  and  wealth 
until  the  year  1504,  when  he  was  buried  in 
Burscough  Priory,  adjacent  to  Lathom, 
having  provided  his  tomb— the  fashion  in 
those  days — with  a  perpetual  remembrance 
to  be  prayed  for. 

Of  this  Sir  Thomas  there  is  still  a  me- 
mento at  Knowsley  in  a  portrait  of  a  stem 
man  in  black,  wearing  a  George.  He  left 
a  goodly  band  of  sons  and  daughters,  of 
whom  the  former  maintained  the  valiant 
cbaracter  of  the  house. 

I  pass  over  a  track  of  smaller  stars,  just 
here  and  there  noting  down  some  one  orb 
of  peculiar  brilliancy.  By  way  of  instance, 
bear  with  me,  ye  hasty  readers,  whilst  I 
dwell  for  one  brief  page  or  so  on  the  vir- 
tues of  Edward,  earl  of  Derby,  in  Eliza- 
beth's days,  one  of  her  privy  council,  and 
so  chosen,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
served  her  royal  sister, — a  rare  instance  of 
that  Tudor  penetration,  which  might  well 
be  called  kiugcraft,  and  which  the  Stuarts 
never  possessed — the  liberal  selfishness  of 
employing  superior  men,  even  though  their 
talents  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the 
service  of  a  foe.  This  nobleman  appears  to 
have  been  a  pattern  of  all  the  lordly  vir- 
tues. ^^  His  greatness  supported  his  good- 
ness, and  his  goodness  endeared  his  great- 
ness. His  great  birth  put  him  above  all 
private  respect,  but  his  great  soul  never 
above  public  service.  Indeed,  he  repaired, 
by  ways  thrifty  yet  noble,  what  his  family 
had  impaired  by  neglect." 

It  happened,  unluckily  for  the  Stanleys, 
that  they  claimed  kindred  with  the  blood- 
roval.  This  was  through  the  Nevilles,  the 
Kingmaker's  family,  the  Lady  Eleanor  Ne- 
ville, or  Alianore,  having  married  the  first 
Earl  of  Derby.  Now  Lady  Eleanor  was 
aunt  to  the  Princess  Anne,  the  oonsort  of 


Richard  III.  Woe  seemed  to  betide  all  of 
that  race.  Still  their  hearts  were  loyal, 
their  fideliW  incorrupt ;  but  their  fate  was 
adverse.  Ferdinando,  fifth  earl  of  Derby, 
became  the  victim,  though  not  the  dupe,  of 
certain  politioal  intrigues,  the  agent  of 
which  was  one  Hesket,  a  Jesuit,  who  tempt- 
ed him,  but  in  vain,  to  assume  the  title  of 
king.  The  youth  was  wise,  and  rejected 
that  counsel.  He  was,  however,  threatened 
by  Hesket  with  sudden  death  if  he  disclosed 
the  plot, — nay,  even  if  he  hesitated  to  give 
his  compliance  to  it.  The  high  spirit  of 
the  Stanleys  rebelled  at  thb  menaoe.  Fer- 
dinando gave  information,  and  Hesket  was 
apprehended ;  but  the  young  earl's  doom 
was  sealed  from  that  moment. 

He  did  not  expire  suddenly;  no,  his 
anguish  was  prolonged.  Cruel  pains  tor- 
mented  his  numbered  days,  dark  vomitings 
tortured  the  ill-fated  peer.  I  abstain  from 
sundry  particularities  given  by  Camden,  as 
being  more  fit  for  a  pott  moriem  narrative 
than  for  a  work  like  this.  But  I  must  needs 
recount,  though  with  horror,  that  even  after 
his  dead  body  was  rolled  in  oeredoth,  and 
wrapped  in  lead,  '^  there  ran  such  corrupt 
and  stinking  humors  that  no  man  oould  for 
a  long  time  come  near  the  place  of  his 
burial."  These  are  old  Camaen's  graphio 
words.  Alas,  poor  Ferdinando  !  oonldnot 
even  pious  affection  shed  its  dews  upon  thy 
hearse?  And  it  was,  after  all,  domestic 
treason  that  destroyed  him  ;  for  his  gentle- 
man of  the  horse  fled  on  his  illness,  and 
taking  the  earl's  best  horse — not  oontent 
with  the  small  feat  of  murdering  him — was 
heard  of  no  more. 

An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  prove 
that  the  earl  died  from  the  power  of  witch- 
craft ;  and  a  poor  old  woman,  suspected  of 
being  a  witch,  and  told  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  backwards,  said  it  well ;  but  being 
conjured  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that,  if  she 
had  bewitched  his  honor,  she  should  be  able 
to  say  the  same,  she  oould  never  get  over 
that  clause,  ^^  Forgive  us  our  trespasses," — 
not  even  though  it  was  repeated  to  her. 
Another  poor  old  crone  was  found  mumbling 
something  in  a  comer  of  his  honor's  cham- 
ber, but  what,  God  knoweth. 

I  pass  over  Ferdinando's  immediate  de- 
scendants, to  hail  the  hero  of  the  dvil 
wars,  the  husband  of  the  great  defender  of 
Lathom. 

James,  seventh  earl  of  Derby,  raoceeded 
his  father  in  1642.  How  disoriminative  is 
the  character  of  this  noblemaii>  as  given  by 
Clarendon !    *^  He  was  a  man  of  great  ho- 
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nor  and  dear  ooorage  ;  and  all  his  defects 
and  misfortnnes  proceeded  from  his  having 
lived  80  little  time  among  his  equals,  that 
lie  knew  not  which  waa  the  source  of  all  the 
ill  that  befell  him,  haying  thereby  drawn 
aaeh  prejudice  against  him  from  persons  of 
inferior  quality,  who  yet  tiiought  themselves 
too  good  to  hd  contemned,  &at  they  pur- 
toed  him  to  death." 

His  life  waa  indeed  a  tragedy,  jet  it  com- 
menced in  high  prosperity,  and  in  the  pos- 
seaaion  of  that  dearest  of  earthly  bless- 
im^  a  wife  suitable  in  birth  and  character. 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  countess  of 
Berby,  waa  the  daughter  of  Claude  de  la 
Tremouille,  duo  de  Thouars,  and  of  the 
Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  WiHiam,  the 
first  prince  of  Onmge,  and  of  Charlotte  de 
Boor  Don  hia  wife.  Sudi  was  the  descent  of 
the  justly  celebrated  countess  ;  and  she  in- 
herited we  yalor  and  judgment  of  her  an- 
oeator  the  House  of  Oninge. 

At  a  yery  early  age  Cburlotto  de  la  Tra- 
mouille  waa  united  to  the  earl,  and  their 
union  waa  truly  propitioua— mutual  affec- 
tion, con^eniiuity  of  character,  immense 
wealth,  high  reputation,  were  tiieir  blesa- 
ingi.  To  theae  were  added,  in  due  time, 
the  felicity  of  children,  both  numerous  and 
promising.  ^^  This  marvellous  picture," 
obaeryes  a  modem  writer,  ^'  of  almost  super- 
human felicity,  waa  doomed  to  be  torn  in 
piecea  and  acattered  to  the  winds,  by  the 
aecnrsed  demon  of  faction  and  rebellion." 

Beauty,  aa  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
portrait  of  Vandyke,  preserved  in  the  fam- 
ily collection,  waa  not  the  attribute  of 
the  illuatrioua  Charlotte.  She  is  represent- 
ed by  the  matchless  pencil  as  fat  and 
dumsy,  with  ordinary  features,  except  the 
eye,  which,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  ap- 
pear sleepy,  haa  a  mine  of  thought  buried 
beneath  thoae  overhanging  lashes.  Dressed 
aeeording  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  her 
hair  in  slender  ringlets,  a  rich  pearl  in  her 
ear,  a  single  row  round  her  neck,  her  dress 
of  white  satin,  with  full  hanging  sleeves 
taimmed  with  several  rows  of  large  pearls, 
and  fastened  by  a  brooch  of  rich  gems,  one 
looks  in  vain  for  that  aristocratic  bearing  to 
whidi  the  descendant  of  a  Bourbon  seems 
entitled  even  by  birth.  There  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  more  of  the  Dutch  than  of  the 
French  genealogy,  expreased  in  the  form 
and  featurea  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille. 

Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  bore 
that  impress  of  high  birth  which  it  is  scarce- 
ly poaBible  4o  de&ie,  but  which  we  feel  by 


daily  experience  to  etist.  His  brow  waa 
indeed  low,  and  his  long  hair  fell  over  it  so 
as  to  shroud  it ;  but  his  eyes  are  full  of  ani- 
mation, the  nose  is  fine  and  well  formed, 
the  mouth,  surmounted  by  a  slight  mousp 
taohe,  is  expressive  of  much  sweetness. 
He  is  depicted,  also  by  Vandyke,  in  a  suit 
of  armor,  over  which  his  long  locks,  scarce- 
ly curled,  flow  freely. 

The  earl  had  been  little  known  until  be 
appeared  before  the  world  in  his  military 
character.  He  passed  the  first  years  of 
his  happy  marriage  in  princely  privacyi 
superintending  the  various  establishmentB 
of  his  father  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  morals  of  a  population  who  own- 
ed the  Earls  of  Derby  as  their  kings,  and 
honored  them  with  a  filial  aflfection.  Hia 
leisure  from  these  momentous  pursuits  waa 
spent  in  literature  and  philosophy;  and 
among  other  productions,  his  ^^  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,"  preserved  in  the  Desid^ 
-TOta  Curiosuy  is  still  valued.  Not  long, 
however,  after  his  accession  to  the  title,  he 
was  called  by  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  into 
the  field.  The  motto,  ^^  Sans  changetj^^ 
anciently  adopted  by  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Stanleys,  was  not  falsified  bv  this  va- 
liant man.  He  was  amons  the  nrst  of  the 
nobility  to  raise  forces  for  the  king,  the  first 
to  attend  the  summons  of  the  monarch—- 
never  to  desert  that  cause  whilst  life  re- 
mained. 

He  was  at  Lathom  when  intelligence  waa 
brought  to  him  that  a  design  was  formed 
to  take  the  Isle  of  Man  :  he  hastened  thi- 
ther. Throwing  into  his  house  at  Lathom 
a  few  soldiers,  and  collecting  such  arms  and 
ammunition  as  he  could,  he  left  it  for  ever. 

His  countess  and  her  children  remained 
behind  ;  and  scarcely  had  Lord  Derby 
reached  the  Isle  of  Man,  when  she  heard 
that  her  house  would  be  attacked — she 
feared,  by  a  sudden  assault.  Her  soldien 
were  raw,  inexperienced  countrymen,  bu^ 
they  were  faithful ;  and  among  her  garrison 
there  was  a  Captain  Farmer,  a  veteran  offi- 
cer, trained  to  war  in  that  famous  school| 
the  Low  Countries. 

Lady  Derby  having  discerned  his  merit, 
made  him  major  of  the  house ;  and  placed 
under  his  command  six  captains,  chosen 
from  among  the  gentlemen  of  her  house- 
hold. Under  these,  again,  were  the  com- 
mon soldiers  listed,  trained  by  them  and 
instructed.  These  preparations  were  skil- 
fully conducted,  and  such  was  the  fidelity  of 
her  household,  that  when  the  enemy  ap- 
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proaohod  they  had  no  idea  of  any  other 
forces  than  her  own  serrants  being  within 
the  house. 

On  the  28th  of  Febmary,  1644,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  willing,  perhaps,  to  spare  the 
unfortunate  countess  the  horrors  of  a  siege, 
desired  a  conference.  She  consented.  He 
was  received  in  the  great  hall  of  Lathom. 
As  he  entered  the  first  court,  the  wary 
general  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
what  seemed  a  considerable  force.  Not 
only  the  main  guard  occupied  the  first 
court,  but  men  were  ranged  in  open  sight, 
on  the  tops  of  the  walls,  and  on  the  towers, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  more  nume- 
rous than  they  really  were. 

This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  Captain 
Farmer,  not  only  to  prevent  a  surprise, 
but  to  intimidate  the  enemy  by  the  appear- 
ance of  strength,  for  the  army  which  be- 
meged  Lathom  amounted  to  4000  men. 
Sir  Thomas,  and  a  gentleman  of  quality 
who  accompanied  him,  were  received  with  a 
lofty  courtesy.  But  when  he  offered  terms, 
the  lady  required  a  month's  delay  to  con- 
sider of  them.  "  Not  a  day's,"  was  the 
ireply,  and  Fairfax  departed. 

He  was  still  uncertain  whether  to  com- 
mence a  regular  siege,  or  to  attempt  to  take 
Ihe  place  by  storm  ;  but  he  was  deceived  by 
a  mean  negotiation  between  one  of  his  own 
offioers  and  the  chaplain  of  the  house,  into 
the  belief  that  the  countess  had  no  store  of 
provisions.  He,  therefore,  decided  on  a 
iriege :  for  fourteen  days  hostilities  were  de- 
layed— then,  supposing  that  her  supplies 
were  exhausted,  he  summoned  the  countess 
to  surrender.  The  answer,  sent  by  a  trum- 
peter, was  worthy  of  the  heroine  who  pen- 
ned it.  It  was  this  :  <^  That,  as  she  had 
not  lost  her  regard  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, nor  her  allegiance  to  her  prince,  nor 
her  faith  to  her  lord,  she  could  not,  there- 
fore, as  yet,  give  up  the  house ;  that  they 
must  never  hope  to  gain  it  till  she  had 
either  lost  all  of  these,  or  her  life,  in  de- 
fence of  them."  And  this  reply  came  after 
a  torturing  continuance  of  suspense  of  four- 
teen days. 

The  siege  now  began  in  earnest,  and  it 
oontinued  without  let  or  intermission  dur- 
ing the  space  of  three  months.  Many 
were  the  gallant  feats  of  arms  which  distin- 
guished the  sorties  made  by  the  garrison  ; 
and  well  was  the  spirit  of  the  men  sustain- 
ed by  the  heroic  courage  of  their  mistress. 
She  feared  neither  shot  nor  shell.  More 
than  once  a  cannon-ball  passed  through  the 
chamber,  and  much  was  she  annoyed  by 


the  fire  of  a  mortar — a  new  engine  of  war 
in  those  days — at  least  to  the  troops  which 
held  Lathom  House.  But  she  made  light 
of  every  peril  which  threatened  her  own 
person,  and  taught  her  people,  by  the  ex- 
ample which  she  set,  to  prefer  death  to  dis- 
honor. These  things  have  occurred  else- 
where, therefore  we  need  not  dwdl  upon 
them.  But  possibly  the  following  little 
anecdote  may  interest,  though  that,  too, 
might  be  paralleled,  had  we  leisure,  at  this 
moment,  to  look  about  for  its  fao-simile. 

It  happened,  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege,,  that  a  dog,  belonging  to  some  gentle- 
man in  the  house,  proved  nimself  a  friend 
to  man  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The 
chaplain;  who  managed  all  oolrrespotidenob 
carried  on  by  the  garrison  with  their  friends 
without,  by  means  of  ciphers,  was  in  great 
want  of  some  means  of  conveying  his  de- 
spatches out  of  the  house,  surrounded  on 
every  side,  as  it  was,  by  enemies  ;  till,  ob- 
serving that  a  dog  was  m  the  habit  of  going 
to  and  fro  from  his  master  in  the  house  to 
his  mistress,  who  lived  a  short  distance 
from  it,  he  determined  to  make  the  animal 
his  messenger.  Having  tied  his  despatch, 
tightly  rolled,  by  a  thin  string,  to  the  neck 
of  the  animal,  he  managed  to  convey  intel- 
ligence of  it  to  the  gentlewoman,  wife  of  the 
dog's  master,  and  directed  her  to  forward 
all  she  received,  as  she  best  could,  to  his 
majesty.  She  did  s6  ;  and  having  kept  the 
trusty  creature  by  her  for  a  day  or  Isk)  with- 
out food,  she  then  turned  him  out  of  doorSj 
and  he  invariably  returned  to  his  master  in 
Lathom  House.  By  this  means  the  poor 
besieged  inhabitants  sent  intelligence  of 
their  condition  to  the  king  and  his  friends, 
and  received  in  their  turn  news  back  from 
them.  For  many  months  the  faithful  ani- 
mal discharged  this  iriiportant  office,  bring- 
ing encouragement  to  the  garrison,  enabling 
them  to  know  on  what  they  might  depend  ; 
80  that,  having  aocurlbte  information  of  the 
state  of  the  king's  affairs,  they  were  never 
excited  by  false  hope,  nor  too  much  cast 
down  by  the  disappointment  of  ill-founded 
expectations.  But  the  fate  of  the  faithful  dog 
was  melancholy.  One  day,  when  returning 
to  the  house,  laden  with  tidings  as  usual,  an 
idle  soldier  discharged  his  loaded  musket 
at  the  poor  creature.  The  dog,  -true  to  hik 
trust,  managed  to  drag  himself  near  the 
gate  with  his  precious  cargo,  and  then  laid 
himself  down  and  died.  His  death  de- 
prived the  ffarrison  of  a  most  sure  and 
trusty  friend,  and  of  the  greatest  comfort 
and  solace  of  which  their  condition  wassos- 
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ceptible— -the  means  of  commimication  with 
the  outer  world. 

Daring  three  months  the  contest  was 
protracted,  bnt  Charlotte  de  la  Tremooille 
prevailed.  The  Parliamentary  general,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  withdrew  his  foroes  to 
Bolton.  Four  thousand  men  had  been 
planted  before  the  walls  of  Lathom,  two 
thousand  alone  marched  away,  such  had 
been  the  slaughter  ;  and  the  Eagle  Tower 
still  rose  imperious  in  its  untouched 
strength,  the  banner  of  the  Stanleys  wav- 
ing proudly  over  it.  A  short  interval  of 
stillness  was  there  in  the  halls  of  Lathom, 
and  a  brief  season  of  repose  to  the  noble 
Charlotte,  before  another  host  appeared 
before  the  gates.  No  longer  were  the  crop- 
ped locks  and  demure  faces  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians there.  No,  a  gallant  band, 
headed  by  one  of  the  handsomest  cavaliers 
of  his  time,  came  riding  gaily  and  trium- 
phantly into  its  courts ;  and  the  voice  of 
Prince  Rupert,  in  half-foreign  accents,  was 
heard  saluting  the  lady  of  Lathom  House. 

Rupert  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  full 
perfection  of  his  youth,  being  twenty-five 
Tears  of  age.  His  portrait,  and  that  of 
his  less  distinguished  brother.  Prince 
Maurice,  afford  specimens  of  the  noblest 
style  of  manly  beauty.  As  you  gaze  upon 
them,  in  the  hall  of  Warwick  Castle,  limn- 
ed by  Vandyke,  you  feel  how  much  such 
persons,  sucn  countenances,  a  bearing  so 
aristocratic,  yet  so  free,  must  have  influ- 
enced the  affections  even  of  the  rudest  sol- 
diery. Perhaps  of  the  two,  the  handsomer 
18  Maurice ;  but  his  is  the  more  subdued 
oountenance-^the  more  effeminate  expres- 
non,  if  audi  a  term  can  be  applied  to 
either  brother  ;  in  Rupert,  the  hero  alone 
appears.  And  heroic  were  those  boyish 
words  of  his,  uttered  when  hunting  in  some 
English  park  in  1633  : — 

"Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  break  my  neck,  for 
then  I  should  leave  my  bones  in  Eng- 
land!" 

The  prince,  enchanted  with  the  defence 
of  Lathom,  gave  orders,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  for  bastions  and  counterscarps  to  be 
added  to  its  fortifications.  But,  alas !  I 
grieve  to  state  the  result.  The  king  did 
not  follow  out  this  plan :  ungraciously,  if 
not  vngratefdily  (but  1  think  l>oth), she  or- 
dered it  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary army.  This  was  in  December, 
1645.  I  need  not  say  that  the  work  of  de- 
iBolilion  was  very  soon  begun,  very  soon 
eompleied ;  and  a  heavy  fine,  of  course,  laid 
vpon  tfcuB  mansion.    The  heroio  counteas 


repaired  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  she  re- 
joined her  lord.  For  several  years  they 
lived  there,  in  their  wonted  princely  gran- 
deur; but  the  storm  lowered,  and  the 
bravo  earl  was  its  next  exeaiplary  victim. 
Long  might  his  widow  mourn  one  who 
united  to  valor  and  disinterestedness— 
rare  accomplishments  ! — learning  and  pror 
dence;  From  her  castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  she  watehed  his  brief  but  glorious  ca- 
reer, rejoiced  over  hid  noble  defence  of 
Wigan,  and  wept  when  she  heard  that  in 
the  fatal  fight  of  Worcester  he  had  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  For  well  she  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  mercy  shown  them. 
Two  years  previously  he  had  irritated 
Cromwell,  who  had  offered  him  terms  to 
surrender  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  a  noble  re- 
ply. One  extract  from  that  touching  and 
fearless  letter  let  me  give,  by  way  of  peK- 
dant  to  the  epistles  of  the  defender  of  Rag- 
land  : — 

*'  1  8com  your  proffers,  I  disdain  your  treasons ; 
and  am  so  for  from  surrendering  this  island  to 
your  advanlage,  that  I  will  keep  it  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  to  your  destruction. 

**  Take  thin  final  answer,  and  forbear  aity  fur- 
ther solicitations ;  for  if  you  trouble  me  with  any 
more  messages  on  this  occasion,  I  will  bum  m 
papers  and  hang  the  bearers.'* 

His  fate  was,  therefore,  sealed ;  and  it 
was  to  be  accomplished  not  far  from  his 
home — at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  He  died 
gallantly,  piously,  like  a  Cavalier.  Can 
one  say  more  ?  When  flattered  with  hopes 
of  life  he  listened  patientlv,  but  said^ — 

*'  I  was  resolved  to  be  deceived  with  the 
vain  hopes  of  this  fleeting  world." 

When  desired,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  day,  to  find  a  '*  friend*'  to  do  ^e 
last  office  of  the  law,  he  replied, — 

"  Nay,  sir,  if  those  men  that  would 
have  my  head  will  not  find  one  to  cut  it  off, 
let  it  stand  where  it  is.  I  thank  God  my 
life  has  not  been  so  bad  that  I  should  be 
instrumental  to  deprive  myself  of  it,  though 
He  has  been  so  merciful  to  me  as  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  worst  terrors  of  death." 

He  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  around 
him  three  of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  and 
one  loved  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary,  were 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Well  was  it  for  that 
noble,  tender  heart,  that  it  prognosticated 
not  their  future  destiny. 

Yet  there  is  something  ominous  in  the 
words  which  he  addressed  to  a  faithful  at- 
tendant on  the  morning  of  his  execution  :^- 

^*  Here,  Bagaiey,  dddver  these  (his  let- 
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ters)  to  my  dear  wife  and  sweet  children. 
I  have  instracted  yoa  in  all  things  for  yonr 
joomoy.  Bat  as  to  that  sad  part  of  it  (as 
to  them)  I  can  say  nothing:  silence,  and 
jonr  own  looks  wiu  best  tell  your  message. 
The  great  God  of  Heaven  strengthen  yon, 
and  prosper  and  comfort  them  in  this  their 
great  affliction." 

Perhaps  the  most  affecting  incident  of 
Lord  Derby's  last  hours  was  the  appear- 
ance of  four  condemned  gentlemen,  who,  at 
his  request,  were  permitted  to  come  forth 
from  their  dungeons  to  bid  him  farewell, 
and  they  did  so ;  with  what  emotions,  it 
requires  no  pen  of  a  poor  chronicler  to  de- 
■oribe. 

Lord  Derby  went  to  the  scaffold  amid  the 
tears  of  the  people.  His  daughters  accom- 
panied him  half  the  way ;  then  the  earl, 
alighting  from  his  horse,  knelt  down  by  the 
coach  in  which  Lady  Catharine  and  Lady 
Amelia  formed  a  part  of  the  procesaon, 
and  took  a  solemn  leave  of  them.  His 
voice,  ere  he  bade  them  farewell,  was  lifted 
np  in  prayer.  "  This,"  says  the  narrator, 
*^was  the  saddest  hour  I  ever  saw,"  and 
well  might  it  be  so. 

Like  other  brave  men,  the  soldier  who 
had  faced  death  in  the  field  had  feared  lest 
on  the  scaffold  he  might  shrink  from  it.  At 
the  last  hour  this  apprehension  was  re- 
moved. 

^^  I  bless  God  for  it,  who  has  put  this 
comfort  and  courage  into  my  soul,  that  1 
can  as  willingly  now  lay  down  my  head  on 
the  block,  as  ever  I  did  upon  a  pillow." 

The  night  before  he  had  eaten  a  compe- 
tent meal,  saying  he  would  imitate  his  Sa- 
viour— his  finppcr  should  be  his  last  act  in 
this  world.  Then  he  bestowed  on  his  son. 
Lord  Strange,  his  Order,  bidding  him  re- 
turn it  to  his  sovereign.  King  Charles  II., 
saying  that  he  sent  it,  in  all  humility  and 

gratitude,  as  he  received  it,  spotless,  and 
ee  from  any  stain  from  his  ancestors. 
For  what  an  unworthy  object  was  this  pure 
blood  shed  !  Such  was  the  love  entertained 
for  him,  that  the  true-hearted  common 
people  refused  to  strike  even  a  nail  into 
his  scaffold,  saying,  '<  that  since  the  wars 
they  had  had  manv  and  great  losses,  but 
none  like  this,  it  being  the  greatest  that 
had  ever  befallen  them." 

Amidst  the  fears  of  a  rescue  the  Earl  of 
Derby  was  conveyed  to  his  doom.  His 
partixi^  address  diows  the  estimation  in 
which  ne  was  held  in  the  place  of  his  exe- 
cution : — 
^^  I  come,  and  am  content  to  die  in  this 


town,  where  I  endeavored  to  come  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Lancashire,  as  to  a  place 
where  I  persuaded  myself  to  be  welcome,  in 
regard  that  the  people  thereof  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  in  my  love  and  affsction  to 
them,  and  now  they  understand  that  suffi- 
ciently." 

When  all  was  ready,  and  he  was  about 
to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  looked 
towards  the  church,  and,  causing  the  blooik 
to  be  turned  that  way,  said, — 

^^  I  will  look  towards  the  sanctuary  which 
is  above  for  ever." 

Then  bowing  himself  down,  he  said,— 

*'  The  Lord  bless  my  wife  and  ehilobren : 
the  Lord  bless  us  all." 

A  fearful  scene  ensued.  The  earl  laid 
his  head  npon  the  blodc,  yet  the  ezeca- 
tioner  forbore  to  strike ;  so  the  doomed 
man  rose  up,  and  in  an  agony  of  tortured 
feeling  exclaimed, — 

''  What  have  I  done  that  I  die  not  ? 
Why  do  you  not  finish  yonr  work  ?" 

The  appeal  was  answered  by  the  fatal 
blow,  given  amid  a  deep  silence,  broken 
only  by  sighs  and  sobs ;  and  thus  fell  one 
of  the  many  brave  spirits  of  that  age.  His 
death  has  been  jnstly  styled  one  of  the 
worst  acts  of  the  Parliament,  a  ^^  murder  in 
cold  blood."    To  quote  finom  Clarendon 

once  more :-— 

• 
**  The  king's  anny  was  no  sooner  defieated  at 
Worcester,  but  the  Parliament  renewed  their  old 
method  of  mordering  in  cold  blood,  and  sent  a 
commission  to  erect  a  high  court  of  justice  to  per- 
sons of  ordinary  quality,  many  not  being  gentle* 
men,  and  all  notoriously  his  enemies,  to  try  the 
Earl  of  Derby  for  his  treason  and  rebeliion; 
which  they  easily  found  him  guilty  of»  and  pot 
him  to  dealh  in  a  town  of  their  owoi'' 

After  the  execution  of  the  earl,  a  slip  of 
paper  was  thrown  into  his  coffin,  containing 
these  lines : — 

''Wit,  bounty,  courage,  three  in  one,  lie  dead ; 
A  Stanley's  hand»  Vere's  heart,  and  Cecil's  head.* 

Such  was  the  tribute,  at  onoe  to  the  valor 
of  the  race  and  the  individual  virtues  of  the 
man. 

Meantime,  where  was  his  countess }  How 
bore  she  her  complicated  sorrows  ?  Did  her 
spirits  sink  beneath  these  manifold  misfor* 
tunes,  or  was  Chariotte  de  la  Tremouille 
still  undaunted  ? — still  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  great  house  of  Nassau? 

She  was  still  quartered  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
When  the  earl  returned  into  Lanoaahire,  he 
left  his  wife  in  charge  of  hu  Manx  territoiyi 
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appointing  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  governor 
under  her.  On  the  very  night  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby's  death,  snch  was  the  remorseless 
cnxelty  of  his  foes,  a  summons  was  despatch- 
ed to  Charlotte  de  la  Tremooille  to  surren- 
der the  island.  It  must  have  reached  her 
at  the  same  time  that  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  full  of  pathos,  and  of  the  sublimi- 
ty which  comes  of  strong  feeling,  had  been 
delivered  into  her  hands.  In  the  narrative 
which  ensues,  we  tou($h  upon  the  around 
over  which  Scott  has  passed,  embeUishing 
as  he  went  by  his  flights  of  fancy  the  details 
of  history,  yet  not  departing  widely,  as  is 
often  statea,  from  that  foundation.  The 
diaracter  of  Christian,  for  instance,  so  ably 
described  in  Peveril  of  the  Peaky  is  marvel- 
lously like  its  original. 

Christian  was  a  creature  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  bounty,  educated  at  his  cost,  known 
to  him  from  hitf  infancy.  Lord  Derby,  above 
all  suspicion  himself,  had  trusted  this  man ; 
he  had  given  him  the  charge  of  his  lady  and 
children — a  sacred  trust  in  a  dying  man ; 
he  had  appointed  him  captain  over  the  foot- 
guards  in  the  island.  So  great  was  his  sup- 
poeed  fidelity,  such  claims  were  there  on  his 
gratitude,  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
received  the  summons  to  surrender,  he  re- 
fiised,  trusting  in  the  '*  loyalty" — such  was 
the  word  uaed  by  the  Manx  men  to  the 
Earls  of  Derby — of  that  miscreant.  The 
characteristics  of  these  islanders  (originally 
a  migration  fpm  the  Hebrides)  seem,  in- 
deed, before  the  contamination  of  their 
Bmokj  neighbor,  Liverpool,  reached  their 
unfrequented  shores,  greatly  to  have  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land. Perficly  was  unknown  amongst  them, 
until — ^why  is  it  that  in  this  life  there  is 
always  an  until? — until  parliamentarian 
bribes  corrupted  them ;  and  demons,  in  the 
forms  of  Rigby,  Birch,  and,  of  a  still  more 
hideous  monster,  Bradshaw,  came  to  the 
place  to  tamper  with  Christian. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  summons  to  sur- 
render, the  countess,  ffathering  her  children 
around  her,  retreated  to  Peele,  or  Pile 
Castle,  a  fort  defended  by  a  strong  tower, 
and  by  a  platform,  on  which  cannon  were 
mounted.  Hither  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
meoompanied  her.  Secure  they  believed 
themselves  to  be,  for  they  beUeved  that 
Christian,  who  ruled  over  their  forces,  was 
true.  Bui  could  it  be  oredited  ?  he  to  whom 
the  Earl  had  given  the  charge  of  his  help- 
less widow  and  orphans,  betrayed  them  to 
Duekenfield  and  Birch !  they  were  seized 
in  tlie  ni^t,  and  the  countess  was  then  told 


that  the  island  had  been  surrendered  by 
Christian  on  certain  articles.  She  asked 
to  see  these  conditions ;  for,  in  the  midst 
of  her  fears,  her  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  her.  She  found  that  the  smaller 
islands  were  not  included  ;  she  remembered 
that  Peele  Castle  was  separated  from  the 
main  land,  and  begged  to  go  there,  in  hopes 
of  secretly  escaping  to  the  Continent.  This 
was  refused ;  she  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
kept  there,  reduced  to  the  lowest  penury, 
her  children  starving  round  her,  whilst 
General  Fairfax  enjoyed  her  revenues,  and 
revelled  in  his  greatness  as  Lord  of  Man. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1651.  Well 
might  she  exclaim,  '^  How  long  shall  the 
Lord  suffer  these  things  ?"  But  she  mur- 
mured not,  and  looked  for  restitution  even 
in  this  life,  when  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  should  again  sit  upon  the  throne. 
She  might  remember  that,  save  one  empty 
honor,  her  late  lord  had  owed  nothing  to 
the  bounty  of  Charles  II.  All  the  obliga- 
tions were  on  the  king's  side ;  the  earl's 
loyalty  had  not  one  dash  of  self-interest  to 
sully  its  brightness.  In  her  poverty,  there- 
fore, in  the  gloom  of  her  prison,  she  hoped. 
She  buoyed  herself  up,  too,  not  only  with 
dreams  of  compensation  for  the  ruinous 
losses  which  her  young  son's  estate  had  in- 
curred, but  with  the  assurance  of  justice  on 
his  father's  judges,  for  the  voice  of  the 
nation  cried  out  against  them.  But  she 
knew  not  Charles  Stuart ;  she  knew  not 
the  cold,  selfish  heart,  concealed  beneath 
the  mask  of  frankness  ;  she  knew  not  the 
hollow  faith,  varnished  over  by  courtesy. 
Her  suit  for  restitution  failed.  ''  Then," 
writes  the  historian  of  the  Stanleys,  '^  her 
great  heart,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
endless  sorrow,  burst  in  pieces."  She  died 
at  Knowsley. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  true  heroine. 
Whilst  the  duties  of  home  alone  required 
her  care,  she  shone  in  privacy,  pure,  yet 
glistening,  like  the  dew-orop  on  the  violet's 
leaf.  When  extremity  changed  her  path, 
she  came  forth,  bracing  up  her  energies  to 
action,  and  resolved  that  the  honor  of  her 
house,  that  tenacious  bond  to  generous 
deeds,  should  not  be  lost  so  long  as  a  wo- 
man's head  could  contrive  means  to  pre- 
serve it,  or  a  woman's  influence  sway  the 
hands  of  others. 

Her  son  Charles,  eighth  earl  of  Derby, 
succeeding  to  a  sad  inheritance  of  sorrow, 
found  every  thing  in  confusion.  Lathom, 
my  first  theme,  was  demolished,  and  its 
owner,  the,  young  earl,  sufiered  imprison* 
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Sir  George  Booth's  rising  in  Cheshire,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Lanca- 
shire gentlemen,  but,  being  defeated,  was 
taken  in  the  garb  of  a  serving  man.  He 
found  half  his  estates  sequestered  and 
sold,  Latham  House  destroyed,  and  his 
afifairs  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;   scarcely 


front,  intending  to  rebuild  the  house  in  the 
same  style,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  his 
design.  After  his  death  it  became  the  por- 
tion of  his  daughter.  Lady  Henrietta  Ash- 
burnham,  who  sold  it  to  Henry  Fumess, 
Esq.  In  1724  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Thomas  Boodle,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 


enough,  in  short,  remained  to  support  the  i  sion  of  Edward  Wilbraham  Boodle,  Esq. 
dignity  of  his  rank ;  so  that  he  possessed  Sir  Thomas  Boodle  built  the  present 
no  estate  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  West-  house,  from  a  design  of  Leonids,  of  the 
moreland,  Warwickshire,  and  Yorkshire,  views  of  which  the  scientific  may  judge  by 
but  that  near  it  he  beheld  some  lands  which  consulting  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Ftfrti- 
once  were  his  own,  now  passed  away  to  vius  Briiannicus.  It  is  a  fine  house,  doubt- 
others.  He  petitioned  parliament  for  re-  less,  but  it  is  not  our  Lathom  House.  It  is 
dress,  and  a  bill,  restoring  to  him  his  pro-  not  the  Lathom  House  of  the  benevolent 
perty,  was  prepared  ;  but,  according  to  Sir  Thomas,  from  whom  its  name  was  ori- 
some  accounts,  it  was  rejected  by  the  king ;  ginally  derived.  It  is  not  the  Lathom 
accordingto  others,  it  never  went  into  a  third  House  of  his  lovely  daughter,  the  pride  of 
reading.  In  cither  case  Charles  was  to  her  county,  Isabel.  It  is  not  the  Lathom 
blame,  for  his  known  wishes  woxdd  have  in-  House  of  the  foundling,  Oskately.  It  is 
surcd  justice.  On  the  front  of  Knowsley  subservient  no  longer  to  the1)ird  and  bant- 
House  an  inscription  to  this  effect  was  ling.  The  motto,  ^^  jSontcAafi^er,"  is  en- 
placed  in  a  subsequent  reign  : —  tirely  contradicted  by  its  modem  splendors. 

It  is  not  even  the  Jjathom  House  rife  with 

'« James,  earl  of  Derby,  lord  of  Man  and  the  the  dark  recollection  of  the  murdered  Fer- 

Isles.  grandson  of  James  earl  of  Bt/by,  by  Char-  dinando,or  gloriouswith  the  memory  of  the 

Jotte  de  la  Tremouille,  daughter  of  CJoud  de  la  „^«    c.«;«*^  J     -«^     •.^•^.  *^  u^  ^^.«^a4^. 

Tremouille.  who  was  beheaded  at  Bolton,  the  15th  ?,7  ,  'fj^*^^;    f^^     never-to-be-forgotten 

October,  1651,  for  strenuously  adhering  to  King  ^Jiarlotte.     In  the  park,  however,  is  a  cha- 

Charles  II.,  who  refused  a  bill,  unanimously  pass-  ?^h  founded  m  the  fifteenth  century,  with 

ed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  for  restoring  to  some  alms-houses  adjoining,  still  maintain- 

the  family  the  estates  which  he  had  lost  by  his  loy-  ed  with  its  almoner ;  and  hither  Isabel  may 

ally  to  him."  have  sauntered,   or  Oskatelv  have  heard 

there  from  gossiping  talk  the  tale  of  his 

Mr.  Pennant  has  thought  proper  to  call  origin  ;    and  the  fate  of  Ferdinando  have 
this  a  '^  calumniating  inscription/'  but  the  been  the  winter's  evening  theme  over  a  log 
histx>rian  of  the  Stanleys  corroborates  the  fire, 
fact ;  and  one  can  only  regret  that  the  mo- 
narch was  beyond  the  power  of  public  opi- 
nion, beyond  the  influence  of  shame  (if  he  

ever  owned  it),  when  this  reproach  was  in- 
scribed. 

Of  the  other  branches 
mily,  some  brief  notice  is  required 

Lady  Amelia  Sophia  was  married  to  John  >ner  owner.    The  house  is  a  freehold,  and  ijvalued 

iu^jL  c    A4i.>.ii        1.  i.1.  at  something  like  two  thousand  pounds.    TTiisva- 

Murray,  marquess  of  AthoU  ;    she  was  the  ,oaiion  has  been  formed  on  the  number  of  victors, 

ancestress  of  Lord  George  Murray,  who,  of  In  1846,  it  was  calculated  that  somethine  like  three 

all  that  family,  the  most  resembled   the  thousand  people  visited  the  house,  though  not  more 

Stanleys,  being  impetuous,  brave,  haughty,  ^"^  ^^  l^'^'i^u^^JSl^^  ^^  entered  their 
f^u\>M  \^A  iL^i^  W     11      c\/r^     names  m  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  house 

faithful,  and  sagaoiouB.     The  Isle  of  Man  ^m  ^e  sold  by  auction  in  the  couwe^the  summer, 

was  the  portion  of  Lady  Amelia,  and  pass-  and  one  or  two  enthusiastic  Jooatkans  have  already 

ed,  therefore,  into  the  Atholl  family,  by  arrived  fltnn  America,  determined  to  tee  what  dot- 

whom  it  wassold^I  suppo«.  one  ought  not  Jif^.^l^.^^^V^S^ 

to    regret   that  measure— to  the  govern-  matter  to  set  it  on  wheels  and  make  an  eriJiWHon  of 

ment.  it  Wehope  and  trust  that notudideMcntkm  awaits 

One  word  to  the  theme  with  which  I  set  i^    Wholly  irrespective  of  Shakipean^  as  the  only 

out;  onebn.f,affeotionatefere^toI^  X^^ 

thorn.      William,    ninth  earl  of   Derby,  eerved  and  retained  among  itt.-4«!r  ^felw. 

■OQgfat  to  restore  it  after  the  dikpidation  of 
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From   Dolnan'i   Magattae. 

THE  EMPRESS  MARIA  LOUISA. 


BY   C.    E. 


JERNING^AM,    E8Q. 


Of  this  Anstrum  arohdnohess,  who  daring 
the  brief  period  of  her  union  with  the  great- 
est warrior  of  modem  times,  'oceupied  so 
distinguished  and  conspicuous  a  position 
among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  it 
does  not  seem  uninteresting  to  follow  the 
fortunes  into  that  sphere  of  comparatively 
prirate  life  to  whidi  by  ^e  fall  of  Napo- 
leon she  found  herself  on  a  sudden  con- 
signed. Perhaps  the  annals  of  human 
grandeur  afford  no  more  remarkable  vicissi- 
tudes than  are  observable  in  the  contrast 
between  the  imperial  pomps  which  illustrat- 
ed the  nuptial  festivities  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  the  accumulation  of  disasters  under 
which  she  became  bereft  of  all  her  lofty 
dignities.  When  for  the  first  time  she  en- 
tered the  palace  of  the  Tuilerics,  three 
queens  had  neld  her  bridal  train  ;  when  for 
the  last  she  quitted  the  beleaguered  capital 
in  which  for  a  brief  space  of  time  she  had 
reigned  the  consort  of  the  world^s  mightiest 
potentate,  it  was  as  a  despairing  fugitive, 
reluctantly  obeying  the  stern  decrees  of 
destiny !  The  approach  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies, the  utter  inadequacy  of  means  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  the  written  instruc- 
tions of  Napoleon,  had  compelled  Maria 
Louisa  to  withdraw  herself  from  Paris  with 
her  son,  the  young  king  of  Rome,  the 
grand  dignitaries  and  officers  of  state,  and 
a  few  personal  attendants.  The  departure 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  April,  1814. 
When  the  moment  for  starting  arrived,  the 
little  king  of  Rome  manifested  the  most 
determined  reluctance  to  go.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  fatal  presentiment  had  endowed 
him  with  the  faculty  of  second  sight. 
^^  N'allei  pas  k  Rambouillet,"  he  cried  to 
his  mother,  ^^  C'est  un  vilain  chateau, 
restons  ici."  He  struggled  hard  in  the 
arms  of  M,  de  Canisy,  the  equerry  who 
carried  him,  grasping  uie  handles  of  doors 
mad  the  banisters  of  the  staircase,  and  ex- 
claiming: *^Je  ne  veuz  pas  quitter  ma 
maison,  je  ne  veux  pas  m'en  aller,  puisquo 
papa  est  absent,  c'est  moi  qui  suis  le  mai- 
tre." 

Thk  obstinacy  in  a  child  so  jroung  pro- 
duced painAil  surprise  in  the  minds  of  the 
beholden,  and  appeared  to  them  in  the 
li^l  of  911  iUUomened  passage.    The.  car- 


riages moved  slowly  away,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  counter-order.  Ten  heavy 
barouches  and  a  long  train  of  luggage  vans 
crowded  the  palace  court-yard.  Some 
eighty  idlers  were  looking  on  with  the  same 
sort  of  silential  feeling  that  the  sight  of  a 
funeral  procession  might  inspire  ; — they 
were  assisting  indeed  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  empire.  No  outward  manifestations  of 
feeling  betrayed  their  emotions,  no  single 
voice  was  upraised  to  express  the  bitterness 
of  regret  produced  by  so  cruel  a  separation. 
Had  it  entered  the  minds  of  any  to  cut  the 
traces  of  the  carriages,  the  flight  had  been 
at  once  prevented,  but  too  much  listlessness 
prevailed,  and  the  empress,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  despair  at  her  heart,  bade  an 
eternal  adieu  to  the  imperial  city. 

Having  slept  the  first  day  at  Rambouillet, 
she  arrived  the  second  at  Chartres,  and  af- 
ter a  few  days'  stay  here,  in  obedience  to  a 
letter  from  Napoleon,  directed  her  course  to 
Blois.  From  hence  she  entertained  an  al- 
most daily  correspondence  with  her  hus- 
band, whom  the  force  of  circumstances  had 
driven  to  Fontainbleau,  and  was  devising 
the  means  of  rejoining  him,  when  the  event 
of  his  abdication  brought  about  a  new  cri- 
sis in  her  fate.  The  Count  Schouwaloff,  a 
Russian  general,  and  high  commissioner  of 
the  allied  powers,  arrived  at  Blob,  with  in- 
structions to  escort .  the  empress  and  her 
son  to  Orleans.  From  that  moment,  the 
separation  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa 
became  irrevocable  ; — whether  by  the  abso- 
lute decree  of  ruling  and  victorious  powers, 
or  by  any  subsequent  reluctance  on  her 
own  part  to  become  involved  in  the  ruined 
fortunes  of  Bonaparte,  appears  a  dubious 
question.  After  some  days'  delay,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  abdication  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  projected  departure  for  the 
island  of  Elba  had  rapidly  accelerated  the 
march  of  events.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy 
and  Prince  Wenxel  Lichtenstein  arrived  at 
Orleans,  deputed  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria to  announce  to  her  the  arrrangements 
which  had  been  made  relatively  to  her  fu- 
ture destinies,  and  the  cession  in  her  favor 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placensa. 
They  were  also  the  bearers  of  her  father's 
^.  ...  ..^^  ^^^  under  their  escort 
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she  would  proceed  to  join  him  at  Rambouil- 
let.  To  this  proposition  Maria  Lonisa  ac- 
ceded, and  set  oat  upon  the  journey  the 
same  day.  The  imperial  guard  had  es- 
corted her  as  far  as  Angeirille,  a  little  town 
some  leagues  distant*  fi)6m  Rambouillet, 
and  were  here  relieved  from  their  attend- 
ance by  an  escort  of  Russian  soldiers. 
Upon  reaching  Rambouillet  she  found  all 
the  approaches  to  that  royal  residence 
guarded  by  foreign  troops,  and  found  her- 
self compelled  to  await  for  a  couple  of  days 
the  advent  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  April,  accompanied 
by  Prince  Metternich.  Maria  Louisa  re- 
ceived him  at  the  palace  gates,  with  ani- 
mated gestures  presented  her  son  to  him, 
and  in  a  sorrowfal  tone  uttered  a  few  words 
in  German.  The  emperor  embraced  his 
l^ndson,  but  the  young  prince  appeared 
insensible  enough  to  that  token  of  tender- 
ness, eyeing  .the  long  serious  face  of  his 
grandfather  with  wistful  curiosity  and  as- 
tonishment. '^  I  am  going  to  see  the  Em- 
^ror  of  Austria  !"  had  been  his  frequent 
exclamation.  ^'  I  have  seen  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  and  he  is  not  handsome,"  was 
the  remark  he  now  as  frequently  reiterated 
to  his  attendants. 

During  a  long  private  conference  which 
ensued  between  the  Austrian  emperor  and 
his  daughter,  he  behaved  to  her  with  great 
apparent  affection,  assuring  her  that  to  the 
erents  which  had  taken  place  in  his  una- 
voidable absence  from  Paris,  he  had  not 
been  a  consenting  party.  Of  his  grandson 
he  took  very  marked  notice,  and  promised 
to  bestow  upon  him  paternal  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

From  this  time,  the  empress  and  her 
diild  became  the  especial  diarge  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Russian  guards  that  had  attend- 
ed her,  were  replaced  by  two  battalions  of 
Austrian  infantry.  During  the  period  of 
her  stay  at  Rambouillet,  preparatory  to  her 
departure  for  Vienna,  she  led  a  life  of 
seeming  affliction,  frequently  retiring  to 
her  chamber,  hiding  her  face  with  both 
hands,  and  abandoning  herself  for  hours 
toffother  to  aU  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

Maria  Louisa  was  hero  condemned  to  re- 
eeive  the  visits  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
ipd  King  of  Prussia,  which,  under  existing 
eircnmstanoes,  were  to  her  unacoeptable 
enough.  Vainly  she  strove  to  conceal  be- 
neath the  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy  the 
JMlter  feeling  of  anguish  which  the  ill- 
limed  intmsion  of  those  potentates  revived 
inherboeom.  Thejdeiiredtosee theKing 


of  Rome,  but  the  child,  as  if  instinctively 
aware  that  he  was  only  the  object  of  indis- 
creet curiosity,  turned  away  from  his  royal 
visitors  with  manifest  distaste.  In  a  letter 
from  Fontainebleau,  addressed  to  M.  de 
Menneval,  a  private  secretary  of  Napo- 
leon's, whom  he  had  subsequently  attacned 
to  the  personal  service  of  Maria  Louisa,  the 
projected  visit  to  her  of  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  sovereigns  had  been  thus  alluded 
to. 

^^  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austna  should  not  feel  the  im- 
propriety of  permitting  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  come  to 
Rambouillet,  particularly  under  the  oir^ 
cumstances  of  the  empress's  indisposition. 
He  will  probably  induce  them  to  desist 
from  such  a  project." 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1814,  arrived  at 
Rambouillet  Major-General  Count  Kinski, 
and  his  adjutant,  Count  Desselbrune,  with 
three  other  staff  officers,  commissioned  to 
escort  the  empress  on  her  journey  to  Vi- 
enna. 

On  the  25th,  under  her  new  title  of 
Princess  of  Parma,  accompanied  by  Mes- 
damcs  de  Montebello  and  Brignole,  Gene- 
ral Caffarelli,  the  Barons  of  St  Aignan  de 
Bausset  and  de  Menneval,  Maria  Louisa 
commenced  her  homeward  pilgrimage. 
How  must  it  have  contrasted  with  ner  joy- 
ous entry  into  France  but  four  years  before ! 
Then  triumphal  arches,  brilliant  illumina- 
tions, and  welcoming  multitudes  had  way- 
laid her  at  every  stage  of  her  progress ; 
now  the  country  she  traversed  was  rendered 
desolate  by  the  ravages  of  war,  the  popu- 
lation sullen  under  the  ban  of  foreign  in- 
vasion ;  and  the  Austrian  troops  garrison- 
ing the  towns  that  lay  on  her  route,  in  ren- 
dering her  the  usual  honors,  afiiBCtedfy  ad- 
dressed them  to  her  as  the  daughter  of 
their  sovereign,  and  not  as  the  ex-Empress 
of  France.  The  young  Prince  of  Parma 
was  accompanied  by  nis  governess,  Ma- 
dame de  Montesquien,  and  that  the  jour- 
ney might  not  fatigue  the  child,  a  day  or 
two's  occasional  halt  relieved  its  duration* 
From  Basle  Maria  Louisa  Went  to  visit  the 
fidls  of  the  Rhine  at  Sehaffhauaen,  and  at 
Zuridi  she  lingered  with  apparent  pleasure 
amidst  the  beautiful  lake  scenery  of  its 
nei^borhood. 

According  to  preconcerted  design,  as 
soon  as  Maria  Louisa  enteied  the  ancient 
dominions  of  her  father,  eveiy  aunifeetation 
of  delight,  by  which  a  loynl  people  could 
their  attaobMeiit  to  the  daughter  of 
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tbeir  sovereign,  was  put  in  play  to  revive  in ' 
her  heart  the  love  of  her  native  country. 
Processions  of  gaily  clad  peasantry,  the 
choral  songs  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  rustic  fes- 
tivals, ushered  her  entrance  into  the  Tyrol. 
At  Jnspruck  the  popular  enthusiasm  had 
reached  its  dimax,  and  might  be  taken  as 
a  pretty  clear  earnest  of  the  event  which 
followed  almost  immediately  after, — the 
restoration  of  the  province  to  Austria  after 
its  temporary  annexation  to  Bavaria. 

The  castle  in  which  Maria  Louisa  took 
up  her  quarters  at  Inspruck  was  of  enor- 
mous dimensions,  and  contained  sixty-eight 
apartments.  The  grand  entrance-hall, 
called  the  Giant's  Gallery,  a  magnificently 
proportioned  chamber,  paved  with  marble, 
was  hung  with  full-length  portraits  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria,  amidst  which 
that  of  Maria  Antoinette  especially  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  ex-empress.  In  re- 
membering what  had  been  the  fate  of  her 
aunt  at  the  hands  of  the  French  people, 
Maria  Louisa  may  have  found  some 
grounds  for  consolation  in  having  at  least 
fallen  safe  and  sound  from  a  position  of 
diizy  and  dangerous  grandeur. 

After  two  or  three  other  delays,  the 
Princess  of  Parma  arrived  at  the  palace  of 
Schoenbrunn,  and  by  her  mother  and  sisters 
ihe  young  arch-duchess  was  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  delight  and  affec- 
tion. 

She  adopted  a  very  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious mode  of  life,  emancipating  herself 
from  the  troublesome  restraints  of  German 
etiquette.  From  Madame  de  Montebello 
she  separated  herself  with  great  sorrow  and 
reluctance,  and  the  few  French  attendants 
that  still  tarried  with  her,  were  by  coldly 
ceremonious  rather  than  positively  uncivil 
treatment,  admonished  that  their  presence 
was  not  favorably  regarded  by  Austnan  eyes. 

Maria  Louisa's  time  at  Schoenbrunn  was 
passed  in  superintending  the  education  of 
her  son,  in  music,  drawing,  and  the  study 
of  the  Italian  language ;  a  proficiency  which 
she  would  find  requisite  in  the  government 
of  her  new  states.  In  the  afternoon  she 
rode  on  horseback,  and  surveyed  with  in* 
terest  and  pleasure  the  improvements  and 
alterations  oarrring  out  in  the  imperial  gar- 
dens and  domains. 

A  letter  from  General  Bertrand,  bearing 
date  the  28th  Ajuril,  1814,  and  addressed 
to  M.  de  Menneval,  who,  as  it  has  been 
heretofore  observed,  continued  attached  to 
the  service  of  Maria  Louisa,  may  here  find 
place: 
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"  Your  letter  reaches  me  just  as  we  are 
on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  Island  of 
Elba.  The  wind  is  fair,  and  we  hope  to 
arrive  in  two  days.  Our  journey  has  been 
sad  enough,  as  you  may  well  suppose.  As 
we  passed  through  France,  the  emperor  re- 
ceived tokens  of  regret  and  respect,  but  in 
Provence  we  found  ourselves  exposed  to  in- 
sults, fortunately  unaccompanied  by  any 
serious  consequences. 

"  You  may  imagine  that  we  are  very  de- 
sirous the  empress  should  divide  her  resi- 
dence between  Parma  and  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
Such  a  decision  would  be  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  emperor  and  ourselves,  we 
should  be  so  delighted  to  behold  her  occa- 
sionally, and  she  was  so  kind  to  my  wife 
and  myself,  that  I  more  than  any  one  else 
desire  it.  Be  good  enough  to  lay  at  her 
feet  the  expression  of  my  respect  and  de- 
votion. The  emperor  has  been  well  in 
health,  notwithstanding  the  trying  position 
in  which  he  has  found  himself  placed  for  a 
month  past.  He  has  intrusted  his  answer 
to  the  empress's  last  letter  to  the  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Schouwaloff,  who  is  on  his 
way  to  join  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  I 
send  this  letter  by  the  courier,  that  you 
may  be  speedily  informed  that  one  from  the 
emperor  is  on  its  road.  You  will  be  hard- 
ly able  to  read  this,  but  I  am  so  hurried, 
and  my  heart  is  so  full,  that  1  scarcely 
know  what  I  am  writing " 

In  July,  1814,  the  ex-empress  undertook, 
with  the  consent  of  her  father,  a  journey  to 
the  baths  of  Aix  in  Savoy.  She  travelled 
under  the  name  of  Duchess  of  Colorne,  and 
left  her  son  at  Schoenbrunn.  During  this 
summer  excursion,  she  took  great  pleasure 
in  exploring  the  romantic  scenery  of  Cha- 
mouny,  ana  employed  the  Count  de  Men- 
neval in  writing  a  poetical  relation  of  her 
rambles  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Dur- 
ing her  stay  at  Aix,  Maria  Louisa  for  the 
second  time  beheld  General  Neipperg,  who 
was  destined  thereafter  to  occupy  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  in  her  household.  Her 
first  impressions  of  him  were  unfavorable. 
His  personal  advantages  were  indeed  not 
very  remarkable.  He  was  forty-two  years 
old,  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  wore 
a  black  band  over  the  wouna  which  had 
caused  that  mischief;  but  this  disfigure- 
ment was  not  altogether  at  variance  with  a 
decidedly  military  air  and  face.  He  had 
light  hair,  a  lively  glance  of  his  remaining 
eye,  features  of  ordinary  mould,  and  a  com- 
plexion tanned  and  impaired  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  war.     His  figure  was  good,  and. 
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preaented  itself  to  advantage  in  his  Hunga- 
rian oniform.  He  waa  a  man  of  reserrei 
and  circumspect  disposition,  but  hja  man- 
ners were  polished  and  insinuating ;  he  ex- 
prcBSed  himself  and  wrote  with  elegancej 
and  was  an  accomplished  mnsician.  Quiclt 
at  discovering  the  designi  of  others,  he  had 
the  art  of  concealing  his  own  beneath  an 
appearance  of  amiahie  simplicity.  Ambi~ 
tious  and  vain,  he  contrived  to  win  the  re- 
putation of  exceeding  modesty,  by  nevei 
speaking  of  himself  Nuraerona  wounds 
iad  attested  his  courage  in  the  battle  field. 
Snch  was  the  person  whoee  fortune  it  event- 
ually was  to  win  the  affections  of  the  ex- 
empress.  At  this  epoch,  however,  she  ac- 
corded him  only  the  most  formal  audiences, 
for  she  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly  weaned 
from  her  French  predilections. 

Eztraotfl  &om  letters  written  by  Maria 
l.Duisa  during  ber  stay  in  Savoy,  to  tbe 
Baron  de  Mcnncval,  who  had  gone  to  visit 
his  family  in  France,  will  furnish  speci- 
mens of  her  epistolary  style  and  matter. 

"  With  regard  to  my  future  lot,  I  am  still 
in  a  state  of  cruel  uncertainty.  I  wrote  to 
my  father  by  JM.  de  Karaczai,  to  ask  his 
authority  for  my  establishing  myself  at 
Parma  by  the  10th  of  September  at  latest. 
Will  he  grant  it  to  me  ?  I  fear  not.  If 
my  misgivings  should  prove  gronndless,  I 
will  let  you  know  immediately.  If -the  em- 
peror's answer  he  in  the  negative,  I  cannot 
make  np  my  mind  to  return  to  Vienna  he- 
foro  the  departure  of  the  sovereigns,  and  I 
shall  try  at  once  to  gain  posscsdon  of  my 
Bon.  1  will  settle  myself  at  Geneva  or 
Panna,  pending  the  Congress,  for  I  cannot 
prolong  my  stay  here  beyond  the  bathing 
■eason.  I  cannot  express  how  impatiently 
I  await  your  answer,  and  I  entreat  yon  to 
aid  my  determinations  by  your  counsels. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  telling  me  the  truth. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  at  the  isle  of  Elba,  dated  the  4tb 
of  July.  Ho  wishes  me  not  to  go  to  Aix, 
but  to  visit  the  waters  in  Tuscany.  1  will 
write  about  it  to  my  father.  You  know 
tow  desirous  I  am  to  comply  with  the  em- 
peror's wishes,  but  can  1  do  so  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  my  father  i>  I  send  yon  a 
letter  from  Porto  Ferraio  ;  I  have  been 
much  tempted  to  open  it,  but  hope  that  you 
will  Hendme  any  details  which  it  willeontain. 
I  thank  you  for  those  you  have  already 
sent  me  ;  I  needed  them  much,  for  I  bad 
been  without  news  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
altogether  in  a  very  unfortuaate  and  criti- 
cal position,  requiring  the  utmost  prudence 
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[  on  my  part.  My  bead  is  at  times  bo  be- 
wildered, that  1  ffuicy  my  best  course  would 
be  to  die 

"  My  health  is  pretty  good.  I  have  ta- 
ken my  tenth  bath.  The  waters  would 
benefit  me  if  my  mind  was  more  at  ease, 
but  I  cannot  rest  content  under  circumstan- 
ces of  so  much  uncertainty.  I  rejoice  in 
the  notion  of  your  speedy  return,  for  my 
poor  bead  sadly  needs  some  of  your  calm 
reasonings 

"  My  soniaperfeotlywell,  and  from  what 
I  bear  grows  every  day  more  attractive.  J 
long  to  behold  that  poor  child  again  ! 

I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer  to 
my  last  letter  from  my  fa^er.  It  is  a  long 
and  painful  state  of  Gnspense.  I  have  sin- 
ister forebodings,  bnt  this  is  one  of  my  black 
days,  and  perhaps  I  am  mist«ken.  How 
can  I  be  gay  on  the  19th,  condemned  to 
pass  tbe  solemn  festival  away  from  the  two 
beings  dearest  to  me !  I  beg  pardon  for 
intruding  my  gloomy  thoughts  upon  you, 
but  the  interest  and  friendship  you  have  al- 
ways evinced  in  my  regard  emholdcn  me  to 
do  so,  upon  condition,  however,  that  you 
will  tell  me  when  1  trouble  yon. 
"  Believe  m  my  very  sincere  friendship, 

"  Kgned,  LoDiGE." 

"  I  send  yon  tbe  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Princo  Metternicb,  which  will  impart  to  you 
the  news  hronj^t  me  by  M.  de  Karaczai. 
1  am  very  miserable  at  the  idea  of  being 
compelled  to  return  to  Vienna,  particularly 
as  they  give  no  good  reason  for  my  doing 
BO.  1  do  ntft  intend  to  arrive  there  till  the 
end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  Oo- 
tober,  and  shall  stop  on  the  wny  a  week  at 
Geneva  and  a  fortni^t  at  Berne.  If  you 
are  willing  to  share  my  exile,  however 
painful  1  know  the  saorifioo  must  he  for  yon, 
I  am  too  selfish  not  to  wish  for  it.  1  need 
your  good  advice  and  friendly  conversation. 
Von  know  tbe  oonfidenoe  I  repose  in  you, 
and  one  of  the  projects  in  which  1  take  tbe 
most  pleasure,  is  to  retain  yon  near  me. 
"  15th  August,  1814. 

"  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th 
of  this  month,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
my  comm&ni cations  at  times  reach  yon. 
You  will  doubtless  have  got  the  one  in 
which  I  told  yon  of  the  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer 1  had  received  from  my  father.  I  am 
depply  moved  by  your  expressed  determin- 
ation to  follow  my  fortunes,  i  am  greatly 
in  want  of  your  good  eousBflls,  and  shall 
now  stand  in  greater  nee4  cf  them  thu 
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ever.     I  hope,  therefore,  very  soon  to  see 
you 

'^  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  father,  and  to 
Prince  Metternich  also.  I  made  some  fine 
speeches  to  the  latter  upon  the  confidence 
I  reposed  in  him,  and  especially  dwelt  on 
the  satisfaction  1  derived  from  the  promises 
made  me  of  being  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Parma 

*'  I  have  received  news  from  the  emperor, 
dated  the  6th  of  August.  He  speaks  high- 
ly of  you,  and  requests  me  not  to  lend 
faith  to  what  may  be  told  me  to  his  dis- 
credit. He  was  well  in  health,  happy  and 
geaccable,  and  thinking  much  of  me  and 
is  son. 

"  Your  very  affectionate,       Louise.'' 

M.  de  Menneval  rejoined  the  ex-empress 
at  Secherons,  near  Geneva,  and  formed 
part  of  her  suite  upon  her  homeward  pro- 
gress to  Vienna,  a  journey  which,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  foregoing  extracts, 
she  had  reluctantly  undertaken  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
General  Neipperg  had  been  especially  com- 
missioned to  escort  her  upon  this  occasion. 

At  Berne  Maria  Louisa  received  a  visit 
from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Queen  Caroline,  which  M.  de  Menneval 
thus  described : 

"  The  princess  appeared  to  be  about  five- 
and-forty.  She  was  short  and  fat.  She 
had  very  marked  features,  and  eyes  which 
seemed  to  betray  some  of  her  adventures. 
Four  officers  and  one  maid-of-honor  consti- 
tuted her  suite.  1  was  very  curious  to  be- 
hold a  princess,  whose  name  had  become 
historical,  from  the  scandalous  publicity 
attached  to  it  by  the  English.  The  eve- 
ning passed  with  great  hilarity.  Music  was 
proposed,  and  General  Neipperg  presided 
at  th^.  piano.  The  princess,  upon  being 
asked  by  the  empress  to  sing,  consented, 
upon  condition  that  it  should  be  a  duet. 
The  empress  would  have  declined,  alleg- 
ing that  she  could  not  sing  a  note  in  com- 
pany, but  the  princess  encouraged  her,  de- 
claring that  for  her  part  she  had  never  any 
fear  but  for  her  friends.  She  sang,  and  I 
will  say  nothing  more  of  her  voice,  than 
that  its  exhibition  afforded  a  proof  of  the 
princess's  personal  courage.  She  express- 
ed her  intention  to  pay  the  emperor  a  visit 
at  Elba.  She  was  travelling  with  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  whom,  however,  she  had 
not  taken  with  her  to  the  empress's.  This 
was  the  well-known  Austin,  whose  name 
has  been  so  notoriously  mixed  up  with  al- 
leged memoirs  of  her  personal  history. 


She  told  us  that  she  did  not  know  the  fa^ 
ther  of  the  child,  but  that  she  loved  it  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  The  prin- 
cess was  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  white 
muslin,  trimmed  with  lace.  A  large  veil, 
resembling  that  of  a  priestess  in  a  Greek 
tragedy,  fell  from  her  head,  completely 
over  her  shoulders,  and  this  veil  was  fast- 
ened on  her  brow  by  a  diadem  of  brilliants. 
She  wore  round  her  neck  a  magnificent 
necklace  of  many  rows  of  pearls,  and  ..was 
accustomed  it  seems,  to  travel  thus  equip- 
ped. Withal,  notwithstanding  her  siyia  of 
dress  and  appearance,  which  certainly  laid 
her  open  to  ridicule,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
seemed  an  excellent  woman ;  simple  and 
frank  in  her  manners,  and  placing  every- 
body at  their  ease.  Her  maid-of-honor 
was  as  strangely  accoutred  as  her  mistress. 
The  gentlemen  in  attendance  were,  a  son  of 
Lady  Craven,  who  subsequently  married 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  two  young  offi- 
cers of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  regiment,  and 
Dr.  Holland,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  physician." 

Upon  their  further  progress.  General 
Neipperg,  who  had  been  especially  in- 
structed to  recall  Maria  Louisa's  thoughts 
to  associations  of  home,  induced  her  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Rodolph  of  Hapsbxirg,  the  founder  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty.  Hero  he  discovered  an 
iron  fragment  of  a  lance,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  identify  as  having  appertained 
to  the  redoubted  Rodolph.  Maria  Louisa 
adopted  the  notion,  had  rings  made  of  the 
rusty  metal,  and  distributed  them  to  Gen- 
eral Neipperg,  Count  de  Menneval,  and 
others,  as  the  insignia  of  an  order  of 
knighthood  playfully  founded  by  herself  in 
recollection  of  her  Austrian  tour. 

Upon  arriving  at  Schoenbrunn,  she  was 
greeted  with  much  tenderness  by  her  child. 
The  emperor  and  empress  welcomed  her 
back  with  great  affection,  and  General 
Neipperg  was  named  chamberlain  to  their 
Majesties,  in  reward  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  executed  his  mission. 

The  allied  sovereigns  were  at  this  time 
assembled  in  Vienna,  partaking  of  the  em- 
peror's hospitality.  A  succession  of  mag- 
nificent fetes  relieved  or  took  the  place  of 
the  more  important  duties  of  political  deli- 
berations, the  purpose  of  which  had  brought 
them  together.  Maria  Louisa  kept  aloof 
from  all  these  festivities,  but  had  the  curi- 
osity to  witness  incogn'ta  a  splendid  ball 
given  at  Schoenbrunn,  from  an  attic  window 
overlooking  the  grand  ball-room  of  the 
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palace.  But  four  years  before,  in  that  very 
saloon,  she  had  assisted  at  an  equally  bril- 
liant entertainment,  given  in  honor  of  her 
marriage  !  The  reflections  which  the  con- 
trast of  the  past  and  the  present  thus  brought 
to  her  mind,  must  have  been  anything  but 
cheering ! 

The  young  Napoleon  was  not  very  affec- 
tionately noticed  by  the  Austrian  imperial 
fiamily,  and  the  empress  and  archdukes  were 
in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  propriety  of 
making  him  a  bishop,  on  which  occasions 
they  were  often  silenced  by  the  emperor. 

General  Neipperg,  whose  various  func- 
tions placed  him  in  close  affinity  with  the 
empress,  gradually  created  for  himself  an 
interest  in  her  estimation,  by  the  energy 
with  which  he  strove  to  secure  for  her  the  free 
and  independent  enjoyment  of  the  sove- 
reignty which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her 
by  treaties.  Every  day  he  came  from  Vi- 
enna to  Sohoenbrunn,  and  devoted  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  mission  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him — that  of  inducing  Maria  Lomsa  to  for- 
get France  and  Napoleon. 

The  empress  had  written  to  her  husband 
from  Aix,  since  which  time  she  had  been 
interdicted  the  means  of  further  correspon- 
dence.    A  short  time  after  her  return  to 
Schoenbrunn,  the  Baron  de  Menncval  press- 
ed her  to  enclose  a  letter  for  the  emperor 
with  other  despatches  that  he  was  about  to 
send  to  Elba.      She   replied,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  long  interview  with  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  that  minister  had  exacted  from  her 
a  promise  never  to  carry  on  any  correspon- 
dence with  Napoleon  without  her  father's 
consent,  and  to  this  cruel  necessity  she  felt 
herself  bound  to  submit. 

Whether  this  preference  of  filial  to  con- 
jugal duty  ought  to  elevate  or  lower  the 
character  of  Maria  Louisa  in  general  esti- 
mation, is  a  nice  question  Napoleon,  up- 
on learning  that  his  letters  were  subjected 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, before  they  reached  his  wife's  hands, 
discontinued  writing  altogether. 

Of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  occasional 
visits  to  Schoenbrunn  during  the  protracted 
sittings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  is 
related  that  on  such  occasions  he  arrived 
without  being  announced,  and  unceremo- 
niously sat  down  to  breakfast  with  the  ex- 
empress.  In  speaking  of  his  then  recent 
visit  to  England,  he  expressed  himself  with 
some  acrimony,  having,  it  appears,  been 
extremely  shocked  at  the  Englisn  custom  of 
remaining  at  the  dinner-table  after  ^e  re- 


turn of  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room. 
Alexander  courted  popularity  at  Vienna. 
When  he  walked  abroad,  he  saluted  all  the 
officers  he  met,  frequently  grasping  their 
hands,  and  uttering  some  words  of  mendly 
greeting.  He  commonly  wore  plain  clothes, 
and  would  not  allow  military  honors  to  be 
shown  him.  Upon  observing  soldiers,  una- 
ware of  his  wishes,  preparing  to  present 
arms,  he  would  beckon  to  them  to  desist 
and  pay  no  attention  to  him.  Alexander 
loved  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the  late  Viceroy 
of  Italy  and  step-son  of  Napoleon.  Ho 
pleaded  hard  at  the  Congress  to  obtain  for 
him  a  French  principality,  evincing  thereby 
no  particular  enthusiasm  for  the  security  of 
the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  of  whom  in- 
deed he  is  known  to  have  observed,  "  They 
are  once  more  on  the  throne — let  them  keep 
there;  if  they  fall  again,  I  shall  not  lift 
them  up.^ 

In  February,  1815,  it  was  announced  to 
Maria  Louisa  by  General  Neipperg,  who 
had  ascertained  the  decision  to  that  effect 
from  Prince  Metternich's  lips,  that  one  of 
the  questions  which  interfered  with  her  in- 
duction to  the  sovereignties  allotted  to  her, 
was  the  impossibility  of  permitting  her  son 
to  accompany  her  to  Italy.  To  the  condi- 
tion,  however,  of  leaving  him  at  Vienna — a 
hard  one  for  a  mother's  feelines — Maria 
Louisa  eventually  acceded,  and  through 
Neipperg's  strenuous  exertions  on  her  be- 
half, eventually  substantiated  her  claims  to 
the  Duchy  of  Parma. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  arri- 
val there  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  festivities  by 
which  they  had  been  marked,  when,  like  the 
sudden  explosion  of  a  bomb,  the  news  ar- 
rived that  Napoleon  had  quitted  Elba. 

The  ex-empress  was  out  riding  with  Ge- 
neral Neipperg  when  the  news  arrived  at 
Schoenbrunn.  She  took  no  especial  notice 
of  it  the  first  day,  but  on  the  ensuing  one, 
spoke  of  it  with  much  seeming  interest  and 
emotion,  expressed  great  anxiety  on  the 
score  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  emperor 
was  exposed,  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  his 
attempt,  and  some  apprehensions  as  to  the 
prejuoicial  effect  his  enterprise  might  have 
upon  her  own  affairs  with  respect  to  Parma, 
and  the  future  prospects  of  her  son. 

Great  doubts  prevailed  as  to  the  design 
and  destination  of  Napoleon.  It  was  most 
currently  believed  that  he  would  have  land- 
ed at  Naples,  and  joining  himself  to  Joachim 
Murat,  attempted  in  tibe  first  instance  the 
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re-conquest  of  Italy.  His  invasion  of  France 
seemed  too  wildly  chimerical  a  scheme  to 
be  even  dreamt  of. 

Amidst  the  thousand  conflicting  rumors 
to  which  Buonaparte's  adventurous  expedi- 
tion gave  rise,  Maria  Louisa  lost  all  self- 
oomposure.  At  one  moment  she  protested 
that  nothing  could  induce  her  to  return  to 
France,  for  that  she  saw  no  prospect  of 
peace  for  that  country  ;  at  another,  she  ex- 
pressed her  belief  that  if  the  emperor  would 
renounce  his  projects  of  universal  conquest, 
and  be  content  to  reign  in  peace,  his  return 
to  France  might  be  successfully  accom- 
plished ;  in  which  ease,  she  should  her- 
self have  no  objection  to  return  thither, 
for  she  had  always  had  a  fancy  for  the 
French ! 

The  Countess  de  Brignole,  one  of  the 
French  ladies  who  had  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  Maria  Louisa,  fell  at  this  time 
dangerously  ill,  and  in  the  presence  of  her 
mistress  and  suite  received  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church.  From  the  dying  chamber  of 
her  attendant,  the  ex-empress  was  heard  to 
issue  somewhat  peremptory  instructions  to 
General  Neipperg  to  go  and  finish  his  let- 
ter. The  object  of  the  missive  thus  refer- 
red to,  was  a  positive  disclaimer  addressed 
to  Prince  Metternich,  on  the  part  of  Maria 
Louisa,  of  any  foreknowledge  of,  or  parti- 
cipation in,  the  designs  of  her  husband  ! 

The  feelings,  indeed,  of  Maria  Louisa  at 
this  juncture,  appear  to  have  partaken  of 
mingled  hope,  dread,  and  doubt.  She  was 
heard  to  say,  as  if  involuntarily  thinking 
aloud,  ''  If  I  could  only  be  assured  that  the 
blame  would  not  be  imputed  to  me  for  not 
having  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Elba" — and  then 
after  a  pause,  as  if  in  conclusion  of  a  train 
of  inward  thought — "  But  I  am  surrounded 
by  persons  who  cannot  fail  to  have  incul- 
pated me." 

Upon  being  remonstrated  with  by  M.  de 
Menneval,  on  the  declaration  she  had  been 
induced  to  sign  a  few  days  previously,  at 
the  instigation  of  Prince  ^fettemich,  Maria 
Louisa  replied,  that  she  ''  regretted  the 
necessity  that  had  driven  her  to  do  so,  but 
that  she  was  not  mistress  of  her  actions ; 
that  she  had  promised  to  submit  herself  en- 
tirely to  her  father's  counsels ;  that  she 
could  not,  without  violating  her  oath  and 
filial  duty  to  a  parent,  and  now  become  her 
child's  sole  guardian,  oppose  herself  to  his 
wishes  ;  that  Austrian  princesses  were  only 
instniments  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 
their  house ;  that  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  principles  of  absolute  submission  to  au- 


thority ;  that  she  must  either  bend  to  the 
yoke  imposed  upon  her,  or  place  herself  in 
open  rebellion  against  her  family  ;  that  she 
was  born  under  a  malignant  star,  and  was 
destined  never  to  be  happy." 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  the  day 
upon  which  Napoleon  retook  possession  of 
the  Tuileries,  from  which  Louis  XVIII.  had 
decamped  with  such  unceremonious  haste, 
the  grand- chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  commissioned  to  inform  Ma- 
dame de  Montesquieu,  that  her  services  as 
governess  to  the  young  prince  were  thence- 
forth to  cease.  He  had  been  removed  from 
Schoenbrunn  to  the  imperial  palace  of  Vi- 
enna, the  better  to  counteract  certain  partly 
detected  schemes  which  had  been  organized 
by  secret  agents  of  Napoleon  for  carrying 
him  off. 

Maria  Louisa  addressed  an  affectionate 
farewell  letter  to  Madame  de  Montesquieu, 
upon  that  lady's  compulsory  separation  from 
her  infant  pupil,  and  enclosed  a  lock  of  her 
hair. 

At  the  religious  solemnities  of  Holy 
week,  solemnized  that  year  at  Vienna  wita 
peculiar  pomp  and  solemnity,  the  ex-em- 
press assisted  with  extreme  assiduity,  de- 
claring that  in  exercises  of  devotion  alone 
she  found  some  diversion  to  her  thoughtS| 
and  solace  to  her  sorrows. 

Of  the  frame  of  mind  to  which,  however, 
she  had  very  shortly  after  arrived,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Count 
de  Menneval  to  Caulaincourt,  Due  de  Vi- 
cenoe,  bearing  date  the  7  th  of  April,  1815| 
will  furnish  some  idea : — 

''  Sunday  last,  being  alone  at  dinner  with 
the  empress,  her  Majesty  informed  me,  that 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  just  signed,  the  pos- 
session of  Parma  was  guaranteed  to  her, 
though,  for  the  present,  Austria  would  con- 
tinue to  direct  its  government,  securing  to 
her  a  monthly  payment  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  :  that  she  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  for  her  son  the  hereditary  succession 
to  her  Italian  states,  but  that  he  was  to  en- 
joy the  fiefs  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany,  amounting  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  revenue,  and  that  she  had 
formed  an  irrevocable  determination  never 
again  to  rejoin  the  emperor.  Upon  being 
pressed  by  me  to  explain  the  motives  of 
such  a  resolution,  she  acknowledged  that 
not  having  shared  his  disgrace,  she  could 
not  consent  to  partake  of  a  prosperity,  which 
she  had  done  nothing  to  promote.  She 
added,  that  she  had  not  written  upon  the 
subject  to  any  one ;  that  she  deferred  oom- 
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municating  her  intentions  to  the  emperor, 
until  she  could  do  so  by  letter,  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  that,  however  painful  the 
sacrifice,  she  was  prepared  to  accomplish 
it." 

The  ex-empress  was  one  day  much  net- 
tled at  overhearing  the  following  remark, 
from  one  of  two  persons,  who  were  convers- 
ing together  in  French  : — 

"  The  lady  is  much  to  blame  to  be  play- 
ing the  spy  here  upon  her  father  ;  she  would 
do  far  better  were  she  to  return  to  France 
and  live  with  her  husband." 

On  the  16th  of  April,  religious  proces- 
sions and  solemnities  were  organized  for  the 
success  of  the  war.  All  the  Austrian  Court 
assisted  at  them  in  grand  ceremony,  but 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  representations 
'  of  the  empress  mother,  Maria  Louisa  could 
not  be  induced  to  do  so.  If,  however,  she 
obstinately  declined  on  the  one  hand  to  join 
in  prayers  oflfered  for  her  husband^s  discom- 
fiture, she  adhered  with  the  utmost  perti- 
nacity to  her  avowed  determination  not  to 
return  to  France. 

The  hasty  and  inconsiderate  attempt  of 
Murat  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy, 
having  been  quickly  and  completely  crush- 
ed, the  thoughts  of  Maria  Louisa  became 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  prospects  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  sovereignty  of  Parma.  She 
entered  into  all  the  minutiae  of  her  pro- 
jected government,  planned  summer  excur- 
sions to  Florence,  Genoa,  Rome,  England, 
and  Naples,  and  with  a  mind  apparently 
quite  freed  from  all  further  anxiety  on  the 
score  of  Napoleon's  mighty,  and  still  unde- 
cided enterprise,  indulffed  with  all  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  a  proprietor  just  come  into 
Sossession  of  a  good  estate,  in  dreams  of 
iture  comfort  and  prosperity. 

The  Baron  de  Menneval  took  leave  of  the 
ex-empress  on  the  6th  of  May,  1815,  pre- 
viouslv  to  his  return  to  France.  She  ap- 
peared much  affected  on  the  occasion ;  said 
that  she  was  well  aware  every  tie  between 
herself  and  France  must  thenceforth  be 
severed ;  but  that  she  should  always  retain 
a  kindly  remembrance  of  the  land  of  her 
adoption.  She  charged  De  Menneval  to 
assure  the  emperor  of  her  warmest  good 
wishes,  and  expressed  her  hope  that  he  would 
comprehend  all  the  difficulties  of  her  posi- 
tion. She  several  times  protested  that  she 
would  never  lend  herself  to  any  measures  for 
obtaining  a  divorce,  but  hoped  that  Napo- 
leon would  consent  without  difficulty  to  an 
amicable  separation,  which  circumstances 
had   rendered    indispensable,   and    which 


would  never  interfere  with  her  feelings  of 
esteem  and  gratitude  in  his  regard. 

Maria  Louisa  remained  another  year  in 
Austria  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  before 
she  was  allowed  to  go  and  take  possession  of 
her  new  dominions.  General  Neipperg  had 
returned  from  his  Italian  campaign,  with 
additional  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Imperial  family,  and  had  resumed  his  post 
in  the  household  of  the  ex-empress.  He 
attended  her  to  Italy,  and  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  her  solemn  entry  into  Parma,  ap- 
peared at  her  right  hand,  occupying  the 
post  of  honor  and  authority. 

For  many  years  Maria  Louisa  justified 
the  hopes  of  her  Italian  subjects,  by  the 
mildness  and  moderation  of  her  sway,  and 
the  able  administration  of  General  Neip- 
perg introduced  content  and  prosperity 
among  states,  which  the  ravages  of  war  had 
rendered  the  scene  of  wretchedness  and  dis- 
order. Separated  by  jealous  motives  of 
state  policy  from  her  only  child,  she  sought 
in  a  private  marriage,  contracted  with 
General  Neipperg  after  the  decease  of  Na- 
poleon, some  consolation  for  the  severance 
of  former  ties.  Perhaps  the  untimely  fate 
of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  may  have  awak- 
ened in  her  mind  some  remorse  for  having 
consented,  for  the  sake  of  ruling  a  petty 
state,  to  have  resigned  the  care  of  an  only 
son,  by  such  a  father,  into  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  his  existence  was  a  perpetual 
watchword  of  suspicion. 

General  Neipperg  died  in  1828.  Maria 
Louisa  bore  him  three  children  ;  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  a  daughter,  married  to  the  son 
of  Count  San  Vitale,  grand  chamberlain  of 
Parma.  A  son,  the  Count  de  Monte- 
nuovo,  is  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army, 
and  a  second  daughter  died  in  her  infancy. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy  in 
1831,  compelled  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Parma  to  take  flight  and  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Austrians  against  her  own  sub- 
jects. She  returned,  escorted  by  their 
troops,  and  has  lent  her  name  to  all  the 
harassing  vexations  which  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  thought  it  expedient  to  enforce 
against  her  rebellious  states.  She  has  lost 
the  popularity  she  had  once  attained,  more 
from  weakness  of  purpose  than  want  of 
natural  kindness  of  disposition ;  and  Parma, 
under  her  nominal  rule,  is  a  mere  Austrian 
dependency. 
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CATALINA  DE  ERAUSO,  THE  NAUTICO-MILITARY  NUN  OF  SPAIN. 

BY    THOMAS   DE    QUINCEY. 

{Concluded  from  the  August  number  of  the  Eclectic.) 


LiET  US  suppose  Kate  placed  in  a  warm 
bed.  Let  us  suppose  fier  in  a  few  hours 
recovering  steady  consciousness ;  in  a  few 
days  recovering  some  power  of  self-support ; 
in  a  fortnight  able  to  seek  the  gay  saloon, 
where  the  Senora  was  sitting  alone,  and 
rendering  thanks,  with  that  deep  sincerity 
which  ever  characterised  our  wild-hearted 
Kate,  for  the  critical  services  received  from 
that  lady  and  her  establishment. 

This  lady,  a  widow,  was  what  the  French 
call  a  nUtisse^  the  Spaniards  a  mestizza; 
that  is,  the  daughter  of  a  genuine  Span- 
iard, and  an  Indian  mother.  I  shall  call 
her  simply  a  Creole*  which  will  indicate 
her  want  of  pure  Spanish  blood  sufficiently 
to  explain  her  deference  for  those  who  had 
it.  She  was  a  kind,  liberal  woman ;  rich 
rather  more  than  needed  where  there  were 
no  opera  boxes  to  rent— a  widow  about 
fifty  years  old  in  the  wicked  world's  account, 
some  forty-four  in  her  own  ;  and  happy, 
above  all,  in  the  possession  of  a  most  love- 
ly daughter,  whom  even  the  wicked  world 
did  not  accuse  of  more  than  sixteen  years. 

This  daughter,  Juana,  was But  stop — 

let  her  open  the  door  of  the  saloon  in  which 
the  Senora  and  the  cornet  are  conversing, 
and  speak  for  herself.  She  did  so,  after 
an  hour  had  passed ;  which  length  of  time, 
to  her  that  never  had  any  business  what- 
ever in  her  innocent  life,  seemed  sufficient 
to  settle  the  business  of  the  old  world  and 
the  new.     Had  Pietro  Diaz   (as  Catalina 

•  **  Creole ;" — At  that  time  the  iofuaioii  of  negro  or 
African  blood  was  small.  Coasequently  none  of 
the  negro  hideousnes?  was  diffused.  After  these  in- 
tercom plexities  had  arisen  between  all  coniplications 
of  descent  from  three  original  strands,  European^ 
American,  African,  the  distinctions  of  social  con- 
sideration founded  on  them  bred  names  so  many, 
that  a  court  calendar  was  necessary  to  keep  you 
from  blundering.  As  yet,  the  varieties  were  lew. 
Meantime,  the  word  creoU  has  always  been  misap- 
plied in  oar  English  colonies  to  a  person  (though  of 
strictly  European  blood)  simply  because  oom  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  this  English  use,  it  expresses  the 
same  difference  as  the  Romans  indicated  by  HU- 
panus  and  Uispanicus.  The  first  meant  a  person  of 
Spanish  blood,  a  native  of  Spain;  the  second,  a 
Koman  bom  in  Spain.  So  of  Germaniis  and  Chr- 
vumicuSt  Italus  and  Italicus,  Anglus  and  Anglicus^ 
Acj^  an  important  distinction,  on  which  see  Casau- 
boQ  dgmii  Scriptares  HisL  Augustan. 


now  called  herself)  been  really  a  Peter,  and 
not  a  sham  Peter,  what  a  vision  of  loveli- 
ness would  have  rnshed  upon  his  sensibili- 
ties as  the  door  opened !  Do  not  expect 
me  to  describe  her,  for  which,  however, 
there  are  materials  extant,  sleeping  in  ar- 
chieves,  where  they  have  slept  for  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  It  is  enough  that 
she  is  reported  to  have  united  the  stately 
tread  of  Andalusian  women  with  the  inno- 
cent voluptuousness  of  Peruvian  eyes.  Aa 
to  her  complexion  and  figure,  be  it  known 
that  Juana^s  father  was  a  gentleman  from 
Grenada,  having  in  his  veins  the  grandest 
blood  of  all  this  earth,  blood  of  Goths  and 
Vandals,  tainted  (for  which  Heaven  be 
thanked !)  twice  over  with  blood  of  Arabs — 
once  through  Moors,  once  through  Jews  j  * 
whilst  from  her  grandmother  Juana  drew 
the  deep  subtle  melancholy  and  the  beauti- 
ful contour  of  limb  which  belong  to  the 
Indian  race — a  race  destined  silently  and 
slowly  to  fade  from  the  earth.  No  awk- 
wardness was  or  could  be  in  this  antelope, 
when  gliding  with  forest  grace  into  the 
room — no  town-bred  shame — nothing  but 
the  unaffected  pleasure  of  one  who  wishes 
to  speak  a  fervent  welcome,  but  knows  not 
if  she  ought — the  astonishment  of  a  Mi- 
randa, bred  in  utter  solitude,  when  first 
beholding  a  princely  Ferdinand — and  just 
so  much  reserve  as  to  remind  you,  that  if 
Catalina  thought  fit  to  dissemble  her  sex, 
she  did  not.  And  consider,  reader,*  if  you 
look  back  and  are  a  great  arithmetician, 
that  whilst  the  Senora  had  only  fifty  per 
cent,  of  Spanish  blood,  Juana  had  seventy- 
five  ;  60  that  her  Indian  melancholy  after 
all  was  swallowed  up  for  the  present  by  her 

♦  It  is  well  known,  that  the  very  reason  why  ihe 
Spanish  of  all  nations  became  the  most  gloomily 
jealous  of  a  Jewish  cross  in  the  pedigree,  was  b&> 
cause,  until  the  vigilance  of  the  Church  rose  into 
ferocity,  in  no  nation  was  such  a  cross  so  common. 
The  hatred  of  fear  is  ever  the  deepest.  And  men 
hated  the  Jewish  taint,  as  once  in  Jerusalem  they 
hated  the  leprosy,  because  even  whilst  they  raved 
against  it,  the  secret  proofs  of  it  might  be  detected 
amongst  their  own  kindred,  even  as  in  the  Temple, 
whilst  once  a  king  rose  in  mutiny  against  the  priest- 
hood (Chron.  ii.  26),  suddenly  the  leprosy  that  de- 
throned him,  blazea  out  upon  his  forehead. 
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Vandal,  by  her  Arab,  by  her  Spanish 
fire. 

Catalina,  seared  as  she  was  by  the  world, 
has  left  it  evident  in  her  memoirs  that  she 
was  touched  more  than  she  wished  to  be 
by  this  innocent  child.  Juana  formed  a 
brief  lull  for  Catalina  in  her  too  stormy 
existence.  And  if  for  her  in  this  life  the 
sweet  reality  of  a  sister  had  been  possible, 
here  was  the  sister  she  would  have  chosen. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  might  Juana  think 
of  the  cornet  ?  To  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  kind  hospitalities  of  her  native  home, 
to  have  been  rescued  by  her  mother's  ser- 
vants from  that  fearful  death  which,  lying 
but  a  few  miles  off,  had  filled  her  nursery 
with  traditionary  tragedies, — that  was  suf- 
ficient to  create  an  interest  in  the  stranger. 
But  his  bold  martial  demeanor,  his  yet 
youthful  style  of  beauty,  his  frank  manners, 
his  animated  conversation  that  reported  a 
hundred  contests  with  suffering  and  peril, 
wakened  for  the  first  time  her  admiration. 
Men  she  had  never  seen  before,  except 
menial  servants,  or  a  casual  priest.  But 
here  was  a  gentleman,  young  like  herself, 
that  rode  in  the  cavalry  of  Spain — that 
carried  the  banner  of  the  only  potentate 
whom  Peruvians  knew  of — the  King  of  the 
Spains  and  the  Indies — that  had  doubled 
Capo  Horn,  that  had  crossed  the  Andes, 
that  had  suffered  shipwreck,  that  had  rock- 
ed upon  fifty  storms,  and  had  wrestled  for 
life  through  fifty  battles. 

The  reader  knows  all  that  followed. 
The  sisterly  love  which  Catalina  did  really 
feel  for  this  young  mountaineer  was  inevi- 
tably misconstrued.  Embarrassed,  but 
not  able,  from  sincere  affection,  or  almost 
in  bare  propriety,  to  refuse  such  expres- 
sions of  feeling  as  corresponded  to  the  art- 
less and  involuntary  kindnesses  of  the  in* 
genuous  Juana,  one  day  the  cornet  was 
surprised  by  mamma  in  the  act  of  encir- 
cling her  daughter's  waist  with  his  martial 
arm,  although  waltzing  was  premature  by 
at  least  two  centuries  in  Peru.  She  taxed 
him  instantly  with  dishonorably  abusing 
her  confidence.  The  cornet  made  but  a 
bad  defence.  He  muttered  something 
about  ^^ fraternal  affection^^^  about  "es- 
teem," and  a  great  deal  of  metaphysical 
words  that  are  aestined  to  remain  untrans- 
lated in  their  original  Spanish.  The  good 
Senora,  though  she  could  boast  only  of 
forty-four  years'  experience,  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  "  Aad"  in  that  fashion — she 
was  as  learned  as  if  she  had  been  fifty,  and 
she  brought  matters  to  a  speedy  crisis. 


"  You  are  a  Spaniard,"  she  said,  "  a  gen- 
tleman, therefore ;  remember  that  you  are 
a  gentleman.  This  very  night,  if  your  in- 
tentions are  not  serious,  quit  my  house. 
Go  to  Tucuman ;  you  shall  command  my 
horses  and  servants ;  but  stay  no  longer  to 
increase  the  sorrow  that  already  you  will 
have  left  behind  you.  My  daughter  loves 
you.  That  is  sorrow  enough,  if  you  are 
trifling  with  us.  But,  if  not,  and  you  also 
love  Aer,  and  can  be  happy  in  our  solitary 
nK)de  of  life,  stay  with  us — stay  for  ever. 
Marry  Juana  with  my  free  consent.  I 
ask  not  for  wealth.  Mine  is  sufficient  for 
you  both."  The  cornet  protested  that  the 
honor  was  one  never  contemplated  by  him — 

that  it  was  too  great — that .     But,  of 

course,  reader,  you  know,  that  ^^  gammon" 
flourishes  in  Peru,  amongst  the  silver  mines, 
as  well  as  in  some  more  boreal  lands  that 
produce  little  better  than  copper  and  tin. 
"Tin,"  however,  has  its  uses.  The  de- 
lighted Senora  overruled  all  objections, 
great  and  small;  and  she  confirmea  Juana 's 
notion  that  the  business  of  two  worlds  could 
be  transacted  in  an  hour,  by  settling  her 
daughter's  future  happiness  in  exactlj 
twenty  minutes.  The  poor,  weak  Catalina, 
not  acting  now  in  any  spirit  of  recklessness, 
grieving  sincerely  for  the  gulph  that  was 
opening  before  her,  and  yet  shrinking  ef- 
feminately from  the  momentary  shock  that 
would  be  inflicted  by  a  firm  adherence  to 
her  duty,  clinging  to  the  anodyne  of  a  short 
delay,  allowed  herself  to  be  installed  as 
the  lover  of  Juana.  Considerations  of  con- 
venience, however,  postponed  the  marriage. 
It  was  requisite  to  make  various  purchases ; 
and  for  this,  it  was  requisite  to  visit  Tucu- 
man, where,  also,  the  marriage  ceremony 
could  be  performed  with  more  circumstan- 
tial splendor.  To  Tucuman,  therefore, 
after  some  weeks'  interval,  the  whole  party 
repaired.  And  at  Tucuman  it  was  that 
the  tragical  events  arose,  which,  whilst  in- 
terrupting such  a  mockery  for  ever,  left  the 
poor  Juana  still  happily  deceived,  and 
never  believing  for  a  moment  that  hers  was 
a  rejected  or  a  deluded  heart. 

One  reporter  of  Mr.  De  Ferrer's  narra- 
tive forgets  his  usual  generosity,  when  he 
says  that  the  Senora's  gift  of  her  daughter 
to  the  Alf^rez  was  not  quite  so  disinterest- 
ed as  it  seemed  to  be.  Certainly  it  was 
not  so  disinterested  as  European  ignorance 
might  fancy  it :  but  it  was  quite  as  much 
so  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  balancing 
the  interests  of  a  child.  Very  true  it  is — 
that,  being  a  genuiae  Spaaiardi  who  was 
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still  a  rare  ereatnre  in  so  vast  a  world  as 
Peru,  being  a  Spartan  amongst  Helots,  an 
Englishman  amongst  Saya^es,  an  Alferez 
womd  in  those  days  have  been  a  natural 
noble.  His  alliance  created  honor  for  his 
wife  and  for  his  descendants.  Something, 
therefore,  the  comet  would  add  to  the  fam- 
ily consideration.  But  instead  of  selfish- 
ness, it  argued  just  regard  for  her  daugh- 
ter's interest  to  build  upon  this,  as  some 
sort  of  equipoise  to  the  wealth  which  her 
daughter  would  bring. 

Spaniard,  however,  as  he  was,  our  Alferez, 
on  reaching  Tucuman,  found  no  Spaniards 
to  mix  with,  but  instead  twelve  Portuguese. 

Catalina  remembered  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb— "  Subtract  from  a  Spaniard  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  the  remainder  makes  a 
pretiy  fair  Portuguese;"  but  as  there  was 
nobody  else  to  gamble  with,  she'  entered 
freely  into  their  society.  Very  soon  she 
suspected  that  there  was  foul  play:  all 
modes  of  doctoring  dice  had  been  made 
familiar  to  her  by  the  experience  of  camps. 
She  watched ;  and,  by  the  time  she  had  lost 
her  final  coin,  she  was  satisfied  that  she  had 
been  plundered.  In  her  first  anger  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  switch  the  whole 
dozen  across  the  eyes ;  but,  as  twelve  to 
one  were  too  great  odds,  she  determined  on 
limiting  her  vengeance  to  the  immediate 
culprit.  Him  she  followed  into  the  street ; 
and  coming  near  enough  to  distinguish  his 
profile  reflected  on  a  wall,  she  continued  to 
keep  him  in  view  from  a  short  distance. 
The  light-hearted  young  cavalier  whistled, 
as  he  went,  an  old  Portuguese  ballad  of 
romance ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  came 
up  to  a  house,  the  front  door  of  which  he 
began  to  open  with  a  pass-key.  This  ope- 
ration was  the  signal  for  Catalina  that  the 
hour  of  vengeance  had  struck ;  and,  step- 
ping hastily  up,  she  tapped  the  Portuguese 
on  the  shoulder,  saying — "  Senor,  you  are 
a  robber !"  The  Portuguese  turned  coolly 
round,  and,  seeing  his  naming  antagonist, 
replied — "  Possibly,  Sir ;  but  I  have  no 
particular  fancy  for  being  told  so,"  at  the 
same  time  drawing  his  sword.  Catalina 
had  not  designed  to  take  any  advantage ; 
and  the  touching  him  on  the  shoulder, 
with  the  interchange  of  speeches,  and  the 
known  character  of  Kate,  sufficiently  im- 
ply it.  But  it  is  too  probable  in  such  cases, 
ihAt  the  party  whose  Intention  has  been 
regularly  settled  from  the  first,  will,  and 
must  have  an  advantage  unconsciously  over 
a  man  so  abruptly  thrown  on  his  defence. 
However  this  might  be,  they  had  not  fought 


a  minute  before  Catalina  passed  her  sword 
through  her  opponent's  body ;  and  without 
a  groan  or  a  sigh,  the  Portuguese  cavalier 
fell  dead  at  his  own  door.  Kate  searched 
the  street  with  her  ears,  and  (as  far  as  the 
indistinctness  of  night  allowed)  with  her 
eyes.  All  was  profoundly  silent ;  and  she 
was  satisfied  that  no  human  figure  was  in 
motion.  What  should  be  done  with  the 
bodv  ?  A  glance  at  the  door  of  the  house 
settled  that :  Fernando  had  himself  opened 
it  at  the  very  moment  when  he  received 
the  summons  to  turn  round.  She  dragged 
the  corpse  in,  therefore,  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  put  the  key  by  the  dead  man's 
side,  and  then  issuing  softly  into  the  street, 
drew  the  door  close  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  Catalina  again  paused  to  listen 
and  to  watch,  went  home  to  the  hospitable 
Senora's  house,  retired  to  bed,  fell  asleep, 
and  early  the  next  morning  was  awakened 
by  the  Corregidor  and  four  alguazils. 

The  lawlessness  of  all  that  followed 
strikingly  exposes  the  frightful  state  of  cri- 
minal justice  at  that  time,  wherever  Spa- 
nish law  prevailed.  No  evidence  appeared 
to  connect  Catalina  in  any  way  with  the 
death  of  Fernando  Acosta.  The  Portu- 
guese gamblers,  besides  that  perhaps  they 
thought  lightly  of  such  an  accident,  might 
have  reasons  of  their  own  for  drawing  off 
public  attention  from  their  pursuits  in  Tu- 
cuman :  not  one  of  these  men  came  forward 
openly ;  else  the  circumstances  at  the  gam- 
ing table,  and  the  departure  of  Catalina 
so  closely  on  the  heels  of  her  opponent, 
would  have  suggested  reasonable  grounds 
for  detaining  her  until  some  further  light 
should  be  obtained.  As  it  was,  her  impri- 
sonment rested  upon  no  colorable  ground 
whatever,  unless  the  magistrate  had  receiv- 
ed some  anonymous  information,  which, 
however,  he  never  alleged.  One  comfort 
there  was,  meantime,  in  Spanish  injustice  : 
it  did  not  loiter.  Full  gallop  it  went  oyer 
the  ground :  one  week  often  sufficed  for  in- 
formations— for  trial — for  execution;  and 
the  only  bad  consequence  was,  that  a  se- 
cond or  third  week  sometimes  exposed  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  everything  had  been 
'^  premature :"  a  solemn  sacrifice  had  been 
made  to  offended  justice,  in  which  all  was 
right  except  as  to  the  victim  :  it  was  the 
wrong  man ;  and  that  gave  extra  trouble  ; 
for  then  all  was  to  do  over  again,  another 
man  to  be  executed,  and,  possibly,  still  to 
be  caught. 

Justice  moved  at  her  usual  Spanish  rate 
in  the  present  case.    Kate  was  obliged  to 
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rise  instantly ;  not  suffered  to  speak  to  any- 
body in  the  house,  though,  in  going  out,  a 
door  opened,  and  she  saw  the  young  Juana 
looking  out  with  saddest  Indian  expression. 
In  one  day  the  trial  was  all  finished.  Ca- 
talina  said  (which  was  true)  that  she  hard- 
ly knew  Acosta ;  and  that  people  of  her 
rank  were  used  to  attack  their  enemies  face 
to  face,  not  by  murderous  surprises.  The 
magistrates  were  impressed  with  Catalina's 
answers  (yet  answers  to  what  ?).  Things 
were  beginning  to  look  well,  when  all  was 
suddenly  upset  by  two  witnesses,  whom  the 
reader  (who  is  a  sort  of  accomplice  after 
the  fact,  having  been  privately  let  into  the 
truths  of  the  case,  and  having  concealed 
his  knowledge)  will  know  at  once  to  be 
false  witnesses,  but  whom  the  old  Spanish 
buzwigs  doated  on  as  models  of  all  that 
could  be  looked  for  in  the  best.  Both 
were  very  ill-looking  fellows,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  be.  And  the  first  deposed  as  fol- 
lows : — ^That  through  his  quarter  of  Tucu- 
man,  the  fact  was  notorious  of  Acosta's 
?rife  being  the  object  of  a  criminal  pursuit 
on  the  part  of  the  Alferez  (Catalina) :  that, 
doubtlesSy  the  injured  husband  had  sur- 
prised the  prisoner,  which,  of  course,  had 
led  to  the  murder — ^to  the  staircase — to  the 
key — to  everything,  in  short,  that  could  be 
wished  ;  no — stop  !  what  am  I  saying  ? — to 
everything  that  ought  to  be  abominated. 
Finally — for  he  had  now  settled  the  main 
question — that  he  had  a  friend  who  would 
take  up  the  case  where  he  himself, 
from  short-sightedness,  was  obliged  to  lay 
it  down."  This  friend,  the  Pythias  of  this 
short-sighted  Damon,  stai-ted  up  in  a  frenzy 
of  virtue  at  this  summons,  and,  rushing  to 
the  front  of  the  alguazils,  said, ''  that  since 
his  friend  had  proved  sufficiently  the  fact 
of  the  Alferez  having  been  lurking  in  the 
house,  and  having  murdered  a  man,  all 
that  rested  upon  him  to  show,  was,  how 
that  murderer  got  out  of  the  house  ;  which 
he  could  do  satisfactorily  ;  for  there  was  a 
balcony  running  along  the  windows  on  the 
second  floor,  one  of  which  windows  he  him- 
self, lurking  in  a  corner  of  the  street,  saw 
the  Alferez  throw  up,  and  from  the  said 
balcony  take  a  flying  leap  into  the  said 
street."  Evidence  like  this  was  conclu- 
sive ;  no  defence  was  listened  to,  nor  indeed 
had  the  prisoner  any  to  produce.  The  Al- 
ferez could  deny  neither  the  staircase  nor 
the  balcony  ;  the  street  is  there  to  this  day, 
like  the  bricks  in  Jack  Cadets  Chimney, 
testifying  all  that  may  be  required  ;  and,  as 
to  our  friend  who  saw  the  leap,  there  he 


was;  nobody  could  deny  him.  The  pri- 
soner might  indeed  have  suggested  that  she 
never  heard  of  Acosta ^s  wife,  nor  had  the 
existence  of  such  a  wife  been  ripened 
even  into  a  suspicion.  But  the  bench  were 
satisfied ;  chopping  logic  was  of  no  use ; 
and  sentence  was  pronounced — that  on  the 
eighth  day  from  the  day  of  arrest,  the  Al- 
ferez should  be  executed  in  the  public 
square. 

It  was  not  amongst  the  weaknesses  of 
Catalina — who  had  so  often  inflicted  death, 
and,  by  her  own  journal,  thought  so  lightly 
of  inflicting  it  (if  not  under  cowardly  ad- 
vantages)— to  ^dirink  from  facing  death  in 
her  own  person.  Many  incidents  in  her 
career  show  the  coolness  and  even  gaiety 
with  which,  in  any  case  where  death  was 
apparently  inevitable,  she  would  have  gone 
to  meet  it.  But  in  this  case  she  had  a 
temptation  for  escaping  it,  which  was  pro- 
bably in  her  power.  She  had  only  to  re- 
veal the  secret  of  her  sex,  and  the  ridicu- 
lous witnesses,  beyond  whose  testimony 
there  was  nothing  at  all  against  her,  must 
at  once  be  covered  with  derision.  Cata- 
lina had  some  liking  for  fun  ;  and  a  main 
inducement  to  this  course  was,  that  it 
would  enable  her  to  say  to  the  judges, 
"  Now  you  see  what  old  fools  you've  made 
of  yourselves ;  every  woman  and  child  in 
Peru  will  soon  be  laughing  at  you."  I 
must  acknowledge  my  own  weakness  ;  this 
last  temptation  I  could  not  have  withstood ; 
flesh  is  weak,  and  fun  is  strong.  But  Ca- 
talina did.  On  consideration  she  fancied 
that,  although  the  particular  motive  for 
murdering  Acosta  would  he  dismissed  with 
laughter,  still  this  might  not  clear  her  of 
the  murder,  which  on  some  other  motive 
she  might  have  committed.  But  supposing 
that  she  were  cleared  altogether,  what  most 
of  all  she  feared  was,  that  the  publication 
of  her  sex  would  throw  a  reflex  light  upon 
many  past  transactions  in  her  life — would 
instantly  find  its  way  to  Spain — and  would 
probably  soon  bring  her  within  the  tender 
attentions  of  the  Inquisition.  She  kept 
firm  to  the  resolution  of  not  saving  her  life 
by  this  discovery.  And  so  far  as  her  fate 
lay  in  her  own  hands,  she  would  (as  the 
reader  will  perceive  from  a  little  incident 
at  the  scaffold)  have  perished  to  a  certain- 
ty. But  even  at  this  point,  how  strange  a 
case  !  A  woman  falsely  accused  of  an  act 
which  she  really  did  commit !  And  falsely 
accused  of  a  true  offence  npon  a  motive 
that  was  impossible  ! 

As  the  sun  set  upon  the  teTenth  d«j| 
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when  the  hours  were  numbered  for  the  pri- 
soner, there  filed  into  her  cell  four  persons 
in  religious  habits.  They  came  on  the 
charitable  mission  of  preparing  the  poor 
convict  for  death.  Catalina,  however, 
watching  all  things  narrowly,  remarked 
something  earnest  and  significant  in  the 
eye  of  the  leader,  as  of  one  who  had  some 
secret  communication  to  make.  She  con- 
trived to  clasp  this  man^s  hands  as  if  in  the 
energy  of  internal  struggles,  and  he  con- 
trived to  slip  into  hers  the  very  smallest  of 
billets  from  poor  Juana.  It  contained,  for 
indeed  it  could  contain,  only  these  three 
words — "  Do  not  confess.  J."  This  one 
caution,  so  simple  and  so  brief,  was  a  talis- 
man. It  did  not  refer  to  any  confession  of 
the  crime,  that  would  have  been  assuming 
what  Juana  was  neither  entitled  nor  dis- 
posed to  assume,  but,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  Church,  to  the  act  of  devotional 
confession.  Catalina  found  a  single  mo- 
ment for  a  glance  at  it — understood  the 
whole — resolutely  refused  to  confess,  as  a 
person  unsettled  in  her  religious  opinions, 
that  needed  spiritual  instructions,  and  the 
four  monks  withdrew  to  make  their  report. 
The  principal  judge,  upon  hearing  of  the 
prisoner's  impenitence,  granted  another 
day:  At  the  end  of  Ihat^  no  change  having 
occurred  either  in  the  prisoner's  mind,  or 
in  the  circumstances,  he  issued  his  warrant 
for  the  execution.  Accordingly,  as  the 
sun  went  down,  the  sad  procession  formed 
within  the  prison.  Into  the  great  square 
of  Tucuman  it  moved,  where  the  scaflfold 
had  been  built,  and  the  whole  city  had  as- 
sembled for  the  spectacle.  Catalina  stea- 
dily ascended  the  ladder  of  the  scaffold  ; 
even  then  she  resolved  not  to  benefit  by 
revealing  her  sex  ;  even  then  it  was  that 
she  expressed  her  scorn  for  the  lubberly 
executioner's  mode  of  tying  a  knot ;  did  it 
herself  in  a  "  ship-shape,"  orthodox  man- 
ner ;  received  in  return  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  the  crowd,  and  so  far  ran  the 
risk  of  precipitating  her  fate ;  for  the  timid 
magistrates,  fearing  a  rescue  from  the  im- 
petuous mob,  angrily  ordered  the  execu- 
tioner to  finish  the  scene.  The  clatter  of  a 
galloping  horse,  however,  at  this  instant 
forced  them  to  pause.  The  crowd  opened 
a  road  for  the  agitated  horseman,  who  was 
the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the  President 
of  La  Plata  to  suspend  the  execution  until 
two  prisoners  could  be  examined.  The 
whole  was  the  work  of  the  Senora  and  her 
dftHghter.  The  elder  lady,  having  gather- 
ed informations  against  the  witnesses,  had 


pursued  them  to  La  Plata.  There,  by  her 
influence  with  the  Governor,  they  were 
arrested ;  recognised  as  old  malefactors ; 
and  in  their  terror  had  partly  confessed 
their  perjury.  Catalina  was  removed  to 
La  Plata  ;  solemnly  acquitted ;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  the  President,  for  the  present 
the  connexion  with  the  Senora's  family  was 
postponed  indefinitely. 

Now  was  the  last  adventure  approaching 
that  ever  Catalina  should  see  in  the  new 
world.  Some  fine  sights  she  may  yet  see 
in  Europ6,  but  nothing  after  this  {which 
she  has  recorded)  in  America.  Europe,  if 
it  had  ever  heard  of  her  name  (which  very 
shortly  it  shall)  ^  Kings,  Pope,  Cardinals,  if 
they  were  but  aware  of  her  existence  (which 
in  six  months  they  shall  be),  would  thirst 
for  an  introduction  to  our  Catalina.  You 
hardly  thought  now,  reader,  that  she  was 
such  a  great  person,  or  anybody's  pet  but 
your's  and  mine.  Bless  you,  sir,  she  would 
scorn  to  look  at  us.  I  tell  you,  royalties 
are  languishing  to  see  her,  or  soon  tm//  be. 
But  how  can  this  come  to  pass,  if  she  is  to 
continue  in  her  present  obscurity  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  without  some  great  peri- 
petteia  or  vertiginous  whirl  of  fortune ; 
which,  therefore,  you  shall  now  behold 
taking  place  in  one  turn  of  her  next  adven- 
ture. That  shall  let  in  a  light,  that  shall 
throw  back  a  Claude  Lorraine  gleam  over 
all  the  past,  able  to  make  Kings,  that  would 
have  cared  not  for  her  under  Peruvian  day- 
light, come  to  glorify  her  setting  beams. 

The  Senora — and,  observe,  whatever 
kindness  she  does  to  Catalina  speaks  se- 
cretly from  two  hearts,  her  own  and 
Juana's — had,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Mendonia,  given  sufficient  money  for 
Catalina's  travelling  expenses.  So  far 
well.  But  Mr.  M.  chose  to  add  a  little 
codicil  to  this  bequest  of  the  Senora's, 
never  suggested  by  her  or  her  daughter. 
"Pray,"  said  this  Inquisitive  President, 
who  surely  might  have  found  business 
enough  in  La  Plata,  "  Pray,  Senor  Pietro 
Diaz,  did  you  ever  live  at  Concepcion  ? 
x\nd  were  you  ever  acquainted  there  with 
Senor  Miguel  do  Erauso  ?  That  man,  sir, 
was  my  friend."  What  a  pity  that  on  this 
occasion  Catalina  could  not  venture  to  be 
candid  !  What  a  capital  speech  it  would 
have  made  to  say — "  Friend  were  you  ?  I 
think  you  could  hardly  be  that,  with  700 
miles  between  you.  But  that  man  was  my 
friend  also;  and,  secondly,  my  brother. 
True  it  is  I  killed  him.  But  if  you  happen 
to  know  that  this  was  by  pure  mistake  in 
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the  dark,  what  an  old  rogae  you  most  be  to 
throw  that  in  my  teeth,  which  is  the  afflic- 
tion of  my  life  !"  Again,  however,  as  so 
often  in  the  same  circumstances,  Catalina 
thought  that  it  would  cause  more  ruin  than 
it  could  heal  to  be  candid :  and,  indeed,  if 
she  were  really  P.  Diazy  Esq,^  how  came 
she  to  be  brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Erauso  ? 
On  consideration,  also,  if  she  could  not  tell 
ally  merely  to  have  professed  a  fraternal 
connexion  which  never  was  avowed  by 
either  whilst  living  together,  would  not 
have  brightened  the  reputation  of  Catalina, 
which  too  surely  required  a  scouring. 
Still,  from  my  kindness  for  poor  Kate,  I 
feel  uncharitably  towards  the  president  for 
advising  Senor  Pietro  "  to  travel  for  his 
health."  What  had  he  to  do  with  people's 
haalth?  However,  Mr.  Peter,  as  he  had 
pocketed  the  Senora's  money,  thought  it 
right  to  pocket  also  the  advice  that  accom- 
panied its  payment.  That  he  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  do  so,  he  went  o£f  to  buy  a 
horse.  He  was  in  luck  to-day.  For,  be- 
sides money  and  advice,  he  obtained,  at  a 
low  rate,  a  horse  both  beautiful  and  ser- 
viceable for  a  journey.  To  Paz  it  was,  a 
city  of  prosperous  name,  that  the  comet 
first  moved.  But  Paz  did  not  fulfil  the 
promise  of  its  name.  For  it  laid  the 
grounds  of  a  feud  that  drove  our  Kate  out 
of  America. 

Her  first  adventure  was  a  bagatelle,  and 
fitter  for  a  jest  book  than  a  history  ;  yet  it 
proved  no  jest  either,  since  it  led  to  the 
tragedy  that  followed.  Riding  into  Paz, 
our  gallant  standard-bearer  and  her  bonny 
black  horse  drew  all  eyes,  comme  de  raison, 
upon  their  separate  charms.  This  was 
inevitable  amongst  the  indolent  population 
of  a  Spanish  town  ;  and  Kate  was  used  to 
it.  But,  having  recently  had  a  little  too 
much  of  the  public  attention,  she  felt  ner- 
vous on  remarking  two  soldiers  eyeing  the 
handsome  horse  and  the  handsome  rider, 
?rith  an  attention  that  seemed  too  solemn 
for  mere  asthetics.  However,  Kate  was 
not  the  kind  of  person  to  let  anything 
dwell  on  her  spirits,  especially  if  it  took 
the  shape  of  imprudence;   and,  whistling 

Sily,  she  was  riding  forward — when,  who 
ould  cross  her  path,  but  the  Alcalde! 
Ah!  Alcalde,  you  see  a  person  now  that 
has  a  mission  against  you,  though  quite 
unknown  to  hersdf.  He  looked  so  sternly, 
that  Kate  asked  if  his  worship  had  any 
commands.  ^^  These  men,"  said  the  Al- 
calde, ^^  these  two  soldiers,  say  that  this 
horse  is  sto     ."    To  one  who  had  so  nar- 


rowly and  so  lately  escaped  the  balcony 
witness  and  his  friend,  it  was  really  no 
laughing  matter  to  hear  of  new  affidavits  in 
preparation.  Kate  was  nervous ;  but  never 
disconcerted.  In  a  moment  she  had  twitched 
o£f  a  saddle  cloth  on  which  she  sat ;  and 
throwing  it  over  the  horse's  head,  so  as  to 
cover  up  all  between  the  ears  and  the 
mouth,  she  replied,  '^  that  she  had  bought 
and  paid  for  the  horse  at  La  Plata.  But 
now,  your  worship,  if  this  horse  has  really 
been  stolen  from  these  men,  they  must 
know  well  of  which  eye  it  is  blind ;  for  it 
can  be  only  in  the  right  eye  or  the  left." 
One  of  the  soldiers  cried  out  instantly, 
that  it  was  the  left  eye ;  but  the  other  said, 
"No,  no,  you  forget,  it's  the  right." 
Kate  maliciously  called  attention  to  this 
little  schism.  But  the  men  said,  "  Ah, 
that  was  nothing ;  they  were  hurried ;  but 
now,  on  recollecting  *themselves,  they  were 
agreed  that  it  was  the  left  eye."  Did  they 
stand  to  that?  "Oh  yes,  positive  they 
were,  left  eye,  left." 

Upon  which  our  Kate,  twitohins  off  the 
horsecloth,  said  gaily  to  the  magistrate — 
"  Now,  sir,  please  to  observe  that  this 
horse  has  nothing  the  matter  with  either 
eye."  And  in  fact  it  was  so.  Then  his 
worship  ordered  his  alguazils  to  apprehend 
the  two  witnesses,  who  posted  off  to  bread 
and  water,  with  other  reversionary  advan- 
tages, whilst  Kate  rode  in  quest  of  the  best 
dinner  that  Paz  could  furnish. 

This  Alcalde's  acquaintance,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  drop  here.  Something 
had  appeared  in  the  young  caballero^s  bear- 
ing, which  made  it  painful  to  have  addressed 
him  with  harshness,  or  for  a  moment  to 
have  entertained  such  a  charge  against  such 
a  person.  He  dispatched  his  cousin,  there- 
fore, Don  Antonio  Calderon,  to  offer  his 
apologies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  request 
that  me  stranger,  whose  rank  and  quality 
he  regretted  not  to  have  known,  would  do 
him  the  honor  to  come  and  dine  with  him. 
This  explanation,  and  the  fact  that  Don 
Antonio  had  already  proclaimed  his  own 
position  as  cousin  to  the  magistrate  and 
nephew  to  the  Bishop  of  Cuzco,  obliged 
Catalina  to  say,  after  thanking  the  gentle- 
men for  their  obliging  attentions,  "  I  my- 
self hold  the  rank  of  Alfi§rez  in  the  service 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  1  am  a  native  of 
Biscay,  and^I  am  now  repairing  to  Cuzco 
on  private  business."  "To  Cuzco!"  ex- 
claimed Don  Antonio,  "how  very  fortu- 
nate !  my  cousin  is  a  Basque  like  you ;  and, 
like  jOMy  he  starts  for  Coioo  to-morrow 
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morning ;  so  that,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  yon, 
Senor  Alferez,  we  will  travel  together." 
It  was  settled  that  thej  should.  To  travel 
— amongst  "  balcony"  witnesses,  and  an- 
glers for  **  blind  horses" — not  merely  with 
a  just  man,  but  with  the  very  abstract  idea 
and  riding  allegory  of  justice,  was  too  de- 
lightful to  the  storm-wearied  comet ;  and 
lie  cheerfully  accompanied  Don  Antonio  to 
the  house  of  the  magistrate,  called  Don 
Pedro  de  Chavarria.  Distinguished  was 
his  reception ;  the  Alcalde  personally  re- 
newed his  regrets  for  the  ridiculous  scene 
of  the  two  scampish  oculists,  and  presented 
him  to  his  wife,  a  splendid  Andalusian 
beauty,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
about  a  year. 

This  lady  there  is  a  reason  for  describ- 
ing ;  and  the  French  reporter  of  Catalina's 
memoirs  dwells  upon  the  theme.  She 
united,  he  says,  the  sweetness  of  the  Ger- 
man lady  with  the  energy  of  the  Arabian, 
a  combination  hard  to  judge  of.  As  to  her 
feet,  he  adds,  I  say  nothing ;  for  she  had 
scarcely  any  at  all.  "  /c  nc  parte  point  de 
ses  piedsy  elle  n'  en  avait  presque  pa^.'^^ 
**  Poor  lady !"  says  a  compassionate  rustic : 
**  no  feet !  What  a  shocking  thing  that  so 
fine  a  woman  should  have  been  so  sadly 
mutilated !"  Oh,  my  dear  rustic,  you're 
quite  in  the  wrong  box.  The  Frenchman 
means  this  as  the  very  highest  compliment. 
Beautiful,  however,  she  must  have  been ; 
and  a  Cinderella  1  hope,  not  a  Cinderel- 
lula,  considering  that  she  had  the  inimita- 
ble walk  and  step  of  the  Andalusians, 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
something  of  a  proportionate  basis  to  stand 
upon. 

The  reason  which  there  is  (as  I  have 
said)  for  describing  this  lady  arises  out  of 
her  relation  to  the  tragic  events  which  fol- 
lowed. She,  by  her  criminal  levity,  was 
the  cause  of  all.  And  I  must  here  warn 
the  moralizing  blunderer  of  two  errors  that 
he  is  too  likely  to  make :  1st,  That  he  is 
invited  to  read  some  extract  from  a  licen- 
tious amour,  as  if  for  its  own  interest ;  2d, 
Or  on  account  of  Donna  Catalina's  memoirs, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  their  too  martial 
character.  1  have  the  pleasure  to  assure 
him  of  his  being  so  utterly  in  the  darkness 
of  error,  that  any  possible  change  he  can 
make  in  his  opinions,  right  or  left,  must  be 
for  the  better :  he  cannot  stir,  but  he  will 
mend;  which  is  a  delightful  thought  for 
the  moral  and  blundering  mind.  As  to  the 
flnt  point,  what  little  glimpse  he  obtains  of 
a  lioentioufl  amour  is,  as  a  court  of  justioe 


will  sometimes  show  him  such  a  glimpse, 
simply  to  make  intelligible  the  subsequent 
facts  which  depend  upon  it.  Secondly,  As 
to  the  conceit,  that  Catalina  wished  to  em- 
bellish her  memoirs,  understand .  that  no 
such  practice  then  existed  ;  certainly  not 
in  Spanish  literature.  Her  memoirs  are 
electrifying  by  their  facts ;  else,  in  the 
manner  of  telling  these  facts,  they  are  sys- 
tematically dry. 

Don  Antonio  Calderon  was  a  handsome, 
accomplished  cavalier.  And  in  the  course 
of  dinner,  Catalina  was  led  to  judge  from 
the  behavior  to  each  other  of  this  gentle- 
man and  the  lady,  the  Alcalde's  beautiful 
wife,  that  they  had  an  improper  under- 
standing. This  also  she  inferred  from  the 
furtive  language  of  their  eyes.  Her  won- 
der was,  that  the  Alcalde  should  be  so 
blind  ;  though  upon  that  point  she  saw 
reason  in  a  day  or  two  to  change  her  opi- 
nion. Some  people  see  everything  by  af- 
fecting to  see  nothing.  The  whole  affair, 
however,  was  nothing  at  all  to  Aer,  and  she 
would  have  dismissed  it  from  her  thoughts 
altogether,  but  for  what  happened  on  the 
journey. 

From  the  miserable  roads,  eight  hours 
a  day  of  travelling  was  found  quite  enough 
for  man  and  beast ;  the  product  of  which 
eight  hours  was  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues. 
On  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  journey, 
the  travelling  party,  which  was  precisely 
the  original  dinner  party,  reached  a  little 
town  ten  leagues  short  of  Cuzco.  The  Cor- 
regidor  of  this  place  was  a  friend  of  the 
Alcalde ;  and  through  his  influence  the 
party  obtained  better  accommodations  than 
those  which  they  had  usually  had  in  a  hovel 
calling  itself  a  venta^  or  in  the  sheltered 
corner  of  a  barn.  The  Alcalde  was  to  sleep 
at  the  Corregidor's  house  ;  the  two  youuff 
cavaliers,  Calderon  and  our  Kate,  had 
sleeping  rooms  at  the  public  locanda ;  but 
for  the  lady  was  reserved  a  little  pleasure- 
house  in  an  enclosed  garden.  This  was  a 
plaything  of  a  house  ;  l)ut  the  season  bein|^ 
summer,  and  the  house  surrounded  with 
tropical  flowers,  the  lady  preferred  it  (in 
spite  of  its  loneliness)  to  the  damp  man- 
sion of  the  official  grandee,  who,  in  her 
humble  opinion,  was  quite  as  fusty  as  his 
mansion,  and  his  mansion  not  much  less  so 
than  himself. 

After  dining  gaily  together  at  the  locan- 
da^ and  possibly  taking  a  ^^  rise"  out  of  hifl 
worship,  the  Corregidor,  as  a  repeating 
echo  of  Don  Quixote  (then  growing  popu- 
lar in  Spanish  America),  the  young  man 
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who  was  no  young  officer,  and  the  young 
officer  who  was  no  young  man,  lounged 
down  together  to  the  little  pavilion  in  the 
flower-garden,  with  the  purpose  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  presiding  belle.  They 
were  graciously  received  ;  and  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  there  his  Mustincss  the 
Alcalde,  and  his  Fustincss  the  Corregidor; 
whose  conversation  was  surely  improving, 
but  not  equally  brilliant.  How  they  got 
on  under  the  weight  of  two  such  muffs,  has 
been  a  mystery  for  two  centuries.  But 
they  did  to  a  certainty,  for  the  party  did 
not  break  up  till  eleven.  Tea  and  turn  out 
you  could  not  call  it ;  for  there  was  the 
turn  out  in  rigor  but  not  the  tea.  One 
thing,  however,  Catalina  by  mere  accident 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  ob- 
served with  pain.  The  two  official  gentle- 
men had  gone  down  the  steps  into  the  gar- 
den. Catalina,  having  forgot  her  hat,  went 
back  into  the  little  vestibule  to  look  for  it. 
There  stood  the  lady  and  Don  Antonio, 
exchanging  a  few  final  words  (they  were 
final)  and  a  few  final  signs.  Amongst  the 
last  Kate  observed  distinctly  this  ;  and  dis- 
tinctly she  understood  it.  First  drawing 
Calderon^s  attention  to  the  gesture,  as  one 
of  significant  pantomime,  by  raising  her 
forefinger,  the  lady  snuffed  out  one  of  the 
candles.  The  young  man  answered  it  by  a 
look  of  intelligence,  and  all  three  passed 
down  the  steps  together.  The  lady  was 
disposed  to  take  the  cool  air,  and  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  garden-gate  ;  but  in  pass- 
ing down  the  walk  Catalina  noticed  a 
second  ill-omened  sign  that  all  was  not 
right.  Two  glaring  eyes  she  distinguished 
amongst  the  shrubs  for  a  moment,  and  a 
rustling  immediately  after.  "  What's 
that  .^"  said  the  lady,  and  Don  Antonio 
answered  carelessly — "  a  bird  flying  out  of 
the  bushes." 

Catalina,  as  usual,  had  read  everything. 
Not  a  wrinkle  or  a  rustle  was  lost  upon  her. 
And,  therefore,  when  she  reached  the 
locanduj  knowing  to  an  iota  all  that  was 
coming,  she  did  not  retire  to  bed,  but 
pdced  before  the  house.  She  had  not  long 
to  wait :  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  door  opened 
softly,  and  out  stepped  Calderon.  Kate 
walked  forward,  and  faced  him  immediate- 
ly ;  telling  him  laughingly  that  it  was  not 
good  for  his  health  to  go  abroad  on  this 
night.  The  young  man  showed  some  impa- 
tience ;  upon  which,  very  seriously,  Kate 
acquainted  him  with  her  suspicions,  and 
wiUi  the  certainty  that  the  Alcalde  was  not 
80  blind  as  he  hftd  teemed.      Calderon 


thanked  her  for  the  information ;  would  be 
upon  his  guard  ;  but,  to  prevent  farther 
expostulation,  he  wheeled  round  infltantly 
into  the  darkness.  Catalina  was  too  well 
convinced,  however,  of  the  misdiief  on 
foot,  to  leave  him  thus.  She  followed  ra- 
pidly, and  passed  silently  into  the  gardeni 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  Calderon. 
Both  took  their  stations  behind  trees  ;  Cal- 
deron watching  nothing  but  the  burning 
candles,  Catalina  watching  circumstances 
to  direct  her  movements.  The  candles 
burned  brightly  in  the  little  pavilion.  Pre- 
sently one  was  extinguished.  Upon  this, 
Calderon  pressed  forward  to  the  steps,  has- 
tily ascended  them,  and  passed  into  the 
vestibule.  Catalina  followed  on  his  traces. 
What  succeeded  was  all  one  scene  of  con- 
tinued, dreadful  dumb  show  :  different  pas- 
sions of  panic,  or  deadly  struggle,  or  hell- 
ish malice,  absolutely  suffocated  all  articu- 
late words. 

In  a  moment  a  gurgling  sound  was  heard 
as  of  a  wild  beast  attempting  vainly  to  yell 
over  some  creature  that  it  was  strangling. 
Next  came  a  tumbling  out  at  the  door  of 
one  black  mass,  which  heaved  and  parted 
at  intervals  into  two  figures,  which  closed, 
which  parted  again,  which  at  last  fell  down 
the  steps  together.  Then  appeared  a  figure 
in  white.  It  was  the  unhappy  Andalusian  ; 
and  she  seeing  the  outline  of  Catalina's 
person,  ran  up  to  her,  unable  to  utter  one 
syllable.  Pitying  the  agony  of  her  horror, 
Catalina  took  her  within  her  own  cloak, 
and  carried  her  out  at  the  garden  gate. 
Calderon  had  by  this  time  died ;  and  the 
maniacal  Alcalde  had  risen  up  to  pursue 
his  wife.  But  Kate,  foreseeing  what  he 
would  do,  had  stepped  silently  within  the 
shadow  of  the  garden  wall.  Looking  down 
the  road  to  the  town,  and  seeing  nobody 
moving,  the  maniac,  for  some  purpose,  went 
back  to  the  house.  This  moment  Kate 
used  to  recover  the  locanda  with  the  lady 
still  panting  in  horror.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  To  think  of  concealment  in  this 
little  place  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
Alcalae  was  a  man  of  local  power,  and  it 
was  certain  that  he  would  kill  his  wife  on 
the  spot.  Kate's  generosity  would  not  al 
low  her  to  have  any  collusion  with  this 
murderous  purpose.  At  Cuzco,  the  prin- 
cipal convent  was  ruled  by  a  near  relative 
of  the  Andalusian ;  and  there  she  would 
find  shelter.  Kate,  therefore,  saddled  her 
horse  rapidly,  placed  the  lady  behind,  and 
rode  off  in  tha  darkness.  About  five  miles 
out  of  the  town  their  road  was  crossed  by  a 
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torrent,  oyer  which  they  could  not  hit  the 
bridge.  "  Forward  !"  cried  the  lady  ;  and 
Kate  repeating  the  word  to  the  horse,  the 
docile  creature  leaped  down  into  the  water. 
They  were  all  sinking  at  first ;  hut  having 
its  head  free,  the  horse  swam  clear  of  all 
obstacles  through  the  midnight  darkness, 
and  scrambled  out  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  two  riders  were  dripping  from  the 
shoulders  downward.  But,  seeing  a  light 
twinkle  from  a  cottage  window,  Kate  rode 
up  ;  obtained  a  little  refreshment,  and  the 
benefit  of  a  fire,  from  a  poor  laboring  man. 
From  this  man  she  also  bought  a  warm 
mantle  for  the  lady,  who,  besides  her  tor- 
rent bath,  was  dressed  in  a  light  evening 
robe,  so  that  but  for  the  horseman's  cloak 
of  Kate  she  would  have  perished.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  They  had  al- 
ready lost  two  hours  from  the  consequences 
of  their  cold  bath.  Cuzco  was  still  eighteen 
miles  distant ;  and  the  Alcalde's  shrewd- 
ness would  at  once  divine  this  to  be  his 
wife's  mark.  They  remounted  :  very  soon 
the  silent  night  echoed  the  hoofs  of  a  pur- 
suing rider ;  and  now  commenced  the  most 
frantic  race,  in  which  each  party  rode  as  if 
the  whole  game  of  life  were  staked  upon 
the  issue.  The  pace  was  killing  :  and  Kate 
has  delivered  it  as  her  opinion,  in  the  me- 
moirs which  she  wrote,  that  the  Alcalde 
was  the  better  mounted.  This  may  be 
doubted.  And  certainly  Kate  had  ridden 
too  many  years  in  the  Spanish  cavalry  to 
have  any  fear  of  his  worship's  horseman- 
ship ;  but  it  was  a  prodigious  disadvantage 
that  her  horse  had  to  carry  double ;  while 
the  horse  ridden  by  her  opponent  was  one 
of  those  belonging  to  the  murdered  Don 
Antonio,  and  known  to  Kate  as  a  powerful 
animal.  At  length  they  had  come  within 
three  miles  of  Cuzco.  The  road  after  this 
descended  the  whole  way  to  the  city,  and 
in  some  places  rapidly,  so  as  to  require  a 
cool  rider.  Suddenly  a  deep  trench  ap- 
peared traversing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
broad  heath.  It  was  useless  to  evade  it. 
To  have  hesitated  was  to  bo  lost.  Kate 
saw  the  necessity  of  clearing  it,  but  doubt- 
ed much  whether  her  poor  exhausted  horse, 
after  twenty-one  miles  of  work  so  severe, 
had  strength  for  the  e£fort.  Kate's  maxim, 
however,  which  never  yet  had  failed,  both 
figuratively  for  life,  and  literally  for  the 
saddle,  was — to  ride  at  everything  that 
showed  a  front  of  resistance.  She  did  so 
now.  Having  come  upon  the  trench  rather 
too  suddenly,  she  wheeled  round  for  the 
advantage  of  coming  down  upon  it  moro 


determinately,  rode  resolutely  at  it,  and 
gained  the  opposite  bank.  The  hind  feet 
of  her  horse  were  sinking  back  from  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  ground  ;  but  the  strong  sup- 
porting bridle-hand  of  Kate  carried  him 
forward ;  and  in  ten  minutes  more  they 
would  be  in  Cuzco.  This  being  seen  by 
the  vicious  Alcalde,  who  had  built  great 
hopes  on  the  trench,  he  unslung  his  carbine, 
pulled  up,  and  fired  after  the  bonny  black 
horse  and  its  bonny  fair  riders.  But  this 
manoeuvre  would  have  lost  his  worship  any 
bet  that  he  might  have  had  depending  on 
this  admirable  steeple  chase.  Had  I  been 
stakeholder,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  have 
been,  in  fifteen  minutes  from  this  very  vi- 
cious shot,  to  pay  into  Kate's  hands  every 
shilling  of  the  deposits.  I  would  have 
listened  to  no  nonsense  about  referees  or 
protests.  The  bullets,  says  Kate,  whistled 
round  the  poor  clinging  lady  en  croupe — 
luckily  none  struck  her ;  but  one  wounded 
the  horse.  And  that  settled  the  odds. 
Kate  now  planted  herself  well  in  her  stir- 
rups to  enter  Cuzco,  almost  dangerously  a 
winner  ;  for  the  horse  was  so  maddened  by 
the  wound,  and  the  road  so  steep,  that  he 
went  like  blazes  ;  and  it  really  became  dif- 
ficult for  Kate  to  guide  him  with  any  pre- 
cision through  narrow  episcopal  paths. 
Henceforwards  the  wounded  horse  required 
Kate's  continued  attention  ;  and  yet,  in 
the  mere  luxury  of  strife,  it  was  impossible 
for  Kate  to  avoid  turning  a  little  in  her 
saddle  to  see  the  Alcalde's  performance  on 
this  tight  rope  of  the  trench.  His  wor- 
ship's horsemanship  being  perhaps  rather 
rusty,  and  he  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
his  horse,  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to 
compromise  the  case  by  riding  round,  or 
dismounting.  But  all  that  was  impossible. 
The  job  must  be  done.  And  I  am  happy 
to  report,  for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  the 
sequel — so  far  as  Kate  could  attend  the 
performance.  Gathering  himself  for  mis- 
chief, the  Alcalde  took  a  sweep,  as  if 
ploughing  out  the  line  of  some  vast  en- 
campment, or  tracing  the  pomaarium  for 
some  future  Rome ;  then,  like  thunder  and 
lightning,  with  arms  flying  aloft  in  the  aur, 
down  he  came  upon  the  trembling  trench. 
But  the  horse  refused  the  leap  ;  and,  as  the 
only  compromise  that  his  unlearned  brain 
oould  suggest,  he  threw  his  worship  right 
over  his  ears,  lodging  him  safely  in  a  sand 
heap  that  rose  with  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
screams  of  birds  into  the  morning  air. 
Kate  had  now  no  timo  to  send  back  her 
compliments  in  a  mnsical  halloo.    The  Al- 
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calde  missed  breaking  his  nebk  on  this  oc- 
casion very  narrowly ;  but  his  neck  was  of 
no  use  to  him  in  twenty  minutes  more,  as 
the  reader  will  soon  find.  Kate  rode  right 
onwards ;  and,  coming  in  with  a  lady  be- 
hind her,  horse  bloody,  and  pace  such  as 
no  hounds  could  have  lived  with,  she  ought 
to  have  made  a  great  sensation  in  Cuzco. 
But,  unhappily,  the  people  were  all  in  bed. 
The  steeple- chase  into  Cuzco  had  been  a 
fine  headlong  thing,  considering  the  torrent, 
the  trench,  the  wounded  horse,  the  lovely 
lady,  with  her  agonizing  fears,  mounted 
behind  Kate,  together  with  the  meek  dove- 
like dawn  :  but  the  finale  crowded  together 
the  quickest  succession  of  changes  that  out 
of  a  melo-drama  can  ever  have  been  wit- 
nessed. Kate  reached  the  convent  in  safety ; 
carried  into  the  cloisters,  and  delivered  like 
a  parcel  the  fair  Andulasian.  But  to  rouse 
the  servants  caused  delay  ;  and  in  return- 
ing to  the  street  through  the  broad  gate- 
way of  the  convent,  whom  should  she  face 
but  the  Alcalde !  How  he  escaped  the 
trench,  who  can  tell?  He  had  no  time  to 
write  memoirs  ;  his  horse  was  too  illiterate. 
But  he  had  escaped  ;  temper  not  at  all  im- 
proved by  that  adventure,  and  now  raised 
to  a  hell  of  malignity  by  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  his  prey.  In  the  morning  light  he 
now  saw  how  to  use  his  sword.  He  attacked 
Kate  with  fury.  Both  were  exhausted ; 
and  Kate,  besides  that  she  had  no  personal 
quarrel  with  the  Alcalde,  having  now  ac- 
complished her  sole  object  in  saving  the 
lady,  would  have  been  glad  of  a  truce. 
She  could  with  difficulty  wield  her  sword  : 
and  the  Alcalde  had  so  far  the  advantage, 
that  he  wounded  Kate  severely.  That 
roused  her  ancient  blood.  She  turned  on 
him  now  with  determination.  At  that 
moment  in  rode  two  servants  of  the  Al- 
calde, who  took  part  with  their  master. 
These  odds  strengthened  Kate^s  resolution, 
but  weakened  her  chances.  Just  then, 
however,  rode  in,  and  ranged  himself  on 
Kate's  side,  the  servant  of  the  murdered 
Don  Calderon.     In  an  instant  Kate  had 

Sushed  her  sword  through  the  Alcalde,  who 
ied  upon  the  spot.  In  an  instant  the  ser- 
vant of  Calderon  had  fled.  In  an  instant 
the  Alguazils  had  oome  up.  They  and  the 
servants  of  the  Alcalde  pressed  fariously 
on  Kate,  who  now  again  was  fighting  for 
life.  Against  such  odds,  she  was  rapidly 
losing  ground :  when,  in  an  instant,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  ereat  gates 
of  the  Episcopal  palace  rolled  open. 
Thither  it  was  that  Calderon's  servant  had 


fled.  The  bishop  and  his  attendants  hur- 
ried across.  ^^  Senor  Caballador,''  said  the 
bishop,  ^'  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  I  en- 
join you  to  surrender  your  sword."  **  My 
lord,"  said  Kate,  '^  I  dare  not  do  it  wiw 
so  many  enemies  about  me.''  ^^  Bat  I," 
replied  the  bishop,  ^^  become  answerable  to 
the  law  for  your  safe-keeping."  Upon 
which,  with  filial  reverence,  all  parties 
dropped  their  swords.  Kate  being  severely 
wounded,  the  bishop  led  her  into  his  pa- 
lace. In  an  instant  came  the  catastrophe  ; 
Kate's  discovery  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed ;  the  blood  flowed  too  rapidly ;  the 
wound  was  in  her  bosom.  She  requested  a 
private  interview  with  the  bishop ;  all  was 
known  in  a  moment ;  for  surgeons  and  at- 
tendants were  summoned  hastily,  and  Kate 
had  fainted.  The  good  bishop  pitied  her, 
and  had  her  attended  in  his  palace  ;  then 
removed  to  a  convent ;  then  to  a  second  at 
Lima  ;  and,  after  many  months  had  passed, 
his  report  to  the  Spanish  Government  at 
home  of  all  the  particulars,  drew  from  the 
King  of  Spain  and  from  the  Pope  an  order 
that  the  Nun  should  be  transferred  to  Spain. 

Yes,  at  length  the  warrior  lady,  the 
blooming  cornet,  this  nnn  that  is  so  mar- 
tial, this  dragoon  that  is  so  lovely,  must 
visit  again  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
which  now  for  seventeen  years  she  has  not 
seen.  All  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  rang 
with  her  adventures.  Spain,  from  north 
to  south,  was  frantic  with  desire  to  behold 
her  fiery  child,  whose  girlish  romance, 
whose  patriotic  heroism  electrified  the  na- 
tional imagination.  The  King  of  Spain 
must  kiss  his  faithful  daughter,  that  would 
not  suffer  his  banner  to  see  dishonor.  The 
Pope  must  kiss  his  wanderina  daughter, 
that  henceforwards  will  be  a'  lamb  travel- 
ling back  into  the  Christian  fold.  Poten- 
tates so  great  as  these,  when  the^  speak 
words  of  love,  do  not  speak  in  vain.  All 
was  forgiven ;  the  sacrilege,  the  bloodshed, 
the  flight  and  the  scorn  of  St.  Peter's  keys ; 
the  pardons  were  made  out,  were  signed, 
were  sealed,  and  the  chanceries  of  earth 
were  satisfied. 

Ah !  what  a  day  of  sorrow  and  of  joy 
was  that  one  day,  in  the  first  week  of  iNo- 
vember,  1624,  when  the  returning  Kate 
drew  near  to  the  shore  of  Andalusia — 
when,  descending  into  the  ship's  barge,  she 
was  rowed  to  the  piers  of  Cadis  by  barge- 
men in  the  royal  liveries— when  she  saw 
every  ship,  street,  housOi  oonvent,  church, 
crowded,  like  a  day  of  judgment,  with  hu- 
man fiaceSi  with  men,  with  women,  with 
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children,  all  bending  the  lights  of  their 
flashing  and  their  loving  eyes  upon  herself. 
Forty  myriads  of  people  had  gathered  in 
Cadiz  alone.  All  Andalusia  had  turned 
out  to  receive  her.  Ah  !  what  joy,  if  she 
had  not  looked  back  to  the  Andes,  to 
their  dreadfd^  /noymits,  and  their  more 
dreadful  feet. '  Ah !  what  sorrow,  if  she 
had  not  been  forced'  by  music,  and  endless 
banners,  and  triumphant  clamors,  to  turn 
away  from  the  Andes  to  the  joyous  shore 
which  she  approached ! 

Upon  this  shore  stood,  ready  to  receive 
her,  in  front  of  all  this  mi£;hty  crowd,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  the  same  Cond^ 
Olivarez,  who  but  one  year  before  had  been 
so  haughty  and  so  defying  to  our  haughty 
and  defying  Duko  of  Buckingham.     But  a 
J^ear  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  Spain, 
and  he  also   was  welcomed  with  triumph 
and  great  joy,  but  not  with  the  Hundiredth 
part  of  that  enthusiasm  which  now  met  the 
returning    nun.     And   Olivarez,  that  had 
spoken  so  roughly  to  the  English  Duke,  to 
Jier  "  was  sweet  as   summer."*    Through 
endless   crowds  of  festive  compatriots  he 
conducted  her   to   tfie  King.     The  King 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  could  never  be 
satisfied  with  listening  to  her.     He  sent 
for  her  continually  to  his  presence — he  de- 
lighted in  her    conversation,  so   new,    so 
natural,  so  spirited — he  settled  a  pension 
upon  her  at  that   time,  of  unprecedented 
amount,  in  the  case  of  a  subaltern  officer ; 
and  by  his  desire,  because   the  year   1625 
was  a  year  of  jubilee,  she  departed  in  afew 
months  from  Madrid  to  Rome.     She  went 
through  Barcelona  ;  there  and  everywhere 
welcomed  as  the  lady  whom  the  King  de- 
lighted to  honor.     She  travelled  to  Rome, 
and  all  doors  flew  open  to  receive  her.    She 
was  presented  to  his  Holiness,  with  letters 
from  his  most  Catholic  majesty.     But  let- 
ters there  needed  none.    The  Pope  admired 
her  as  much  as  all  before  had  done.     He 
caused  her  to  recite  all   her  adventures; 
and  what  he  loved  most'  in  her  account,  was 
the  sincere  and  sorrowing  spirit  in  which 
she  described  herself  as  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  she  had  been.     Neither  proud 
was  Kate,  nor  syeophantishly  and  falsely 
humble.     Urban   VIII.    it  was  that  then 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.     He  did  not 
neglect  U>  raise   his  daughter's  thoughts 
from  earthly  things — he  pointed  her  eyes  to 
the  clouds  that  were  above  the  dome  of  St. 

*  Griffith  in  Shakspeare,  when  vindicating,  in  that 
immortai  scene  with  Ctaeen  Catharine,  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 
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Peter's  cathedral — he  told  her  what  the  ca- 
thedral had  told  her  in  the  gorgeous  clouds 
of  the  Andes  and  the  vesper  lights,  how 
sweet  a  thing,  how  divine  a  thing  it  was  for 
Christ's  sake  to  forgive  all  injuries,  and 
how  he  trusted  that   no  more   she  would 
think   of  blaodshed.     He   also    said   two 
words  to  her  in  Latin,  which,  if  I  had  time 
to  repeat  a  Spanish  bishop's  remark   to 
Kate  some  time  afterwards  upon  those  two 
mysterious  words,  with  Kate's  most  natural 
and  ingenious  answer  to  the  Bishop  upon 
what  she  supposed  to  be  their  meaning, 
would  make  the  reader  smile  not  less  than 
they  made  myself.     You  know  that  Kate 
did  understand  a  little  Latin,  which,  proba- 
bly, had  not  been  much  improved  by  riding 
in  the  Light  Dragoons.     I  must  find  time, 
however,  whether  the  press  and  the  com- 
positors are  in  a  fury  or  not,  to  mention 
that  the  Pope,  in  his  farewell  audience  to 
his  dear  daughter,  whom  he  was  to  see  no 
more,  gave  her  a  general  license  to  wear 
henceforth  in  aH  countries — even  in  parti- 
bus  Infidelinvi — a  cavalry  officer's  dress — 
boots,  spurs,    sabre,  and   sabre-tache ;   in 
fact,    anything  that    she   and  the   Horse 
Guards  might  agree  upon.     Consequently,   . 
reader,  remember  for  your  life  never  to  say 
one  word,  nor  suffer  any  tailor  to  say  one 
word,  against  those   Wellington   trousers 
made  in  the  chestnut  forest ;  for,  under- 
stand that  the  Papal  indulgence,  as  to  this 
point,  runs  backwards  as  well  as  forwards  ; 
it  is  equally  shocking  and  heretical  to  mur- 
mur against  trousers  in  the  forgotten  rear 
or  against  trousers  yet  to  come. 

From  Rome  Kate  returned  to  Spain. 
She  even  went  to  St.  Sebastian's — to  the 
city,  but — whether  it  was  that  her  heart 
failed  her  or  not — never  to  the  convent. 
She  roamed  up  and  down  ;  everywhere  she 
was  welcome— everjTwhere  an  honored 
guest ;  but  everywhere  restless.  The  poor 
and  humble  never  ceased  from  their 
admiration  of  her ;  and  amongst  the  rich 
and  aristocratic  of  Spain,  with  the  King  at 
their  head,  Kate  found  especial  love  from 
two  classes  of  men.  The  Cardinals  and 
Bishops  all  doted  upon  her — as  their 
daughter  that  was  returning.  The  military 
men  all  doted  upon  her — as  their  sister 
that  was  retiring. 

Some  time  or  other,  when  I  am  allowed 
more  elbow-room,  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is 
that  I  myself  love  this  Kate.  Now,  at  this 
moment,  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to . 
close,  if  I  allow  you  one  question  before 
laying  down  my  pen — if  I  say^  "  Cqvoa 
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now,  be  quick,  ask  anything  you  hatt  to 
ask,  for  in  one  minute,  I  am  going  to  write 
FifM^  after  which  (unless  the  Queen  wishes 
it)  I  could  not  add  a  syllable" — twenty  to 
on.e,  I  guess  what  your  question  will  be. 
You  will  ask  me.  What  became  of  Kate  ? 
What  was  her  end  ? 

Ah,  reader !  but,  if  I  answer  that  question, 
you  will  say  I  have  ru)t  answered  it.  If  I 
tell  you  that  secret,  you  will  say  that  the 
secret  is  still  hidden.  Yet,  because  I  have 
promised,  and  because  you  will  be  angry  if 
I  do  not,  let  me  do  my  best ;  and  bad  is 
the  best.  After  ten  years  of  restlessness 
in  Spain,  with  thoughts  always  turning 
back  to  the  Andes,  Kate  heard  of  an  expe- 
dition on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Spanish 
America.  All  soldiers  knew  Aer,  so  that 
she  had  information  of  everything  that 
stirred  in  camps.  Men  of  the  highest  mi- 
litary rank  were  going  out  with  the  expedi- 
tion ;  but  they  all  loved  Kate  as  a  sister, 
and  were  delighted' to  hear  that  she  would 
join  their  mess  on  board  ship.  This  ship, 
with  others,  sailed,  whither  finally  bound, 
I  really  forget.  But,  on  reaching  America, 
all  the  expedition  touched  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Thither  a  great  crowd  of  the  military  went 
on  shore.  The  leading  officers  made  a 
separate  party  for  the  same  purpose.  Their 
intentioB  was,  to  have  a  gay  happy  dinner, 
after  their  long  confinement  to  a  ship,  at 
the  chief  hotel ;  and  happy  in  perfection  it 
could  not  be,  unless  Kate  would  consent  to 
join  it.  She,  that  was  ever  kind  to  brother 
soldiers,  agreed  to  do  so.  She  descended 
into  the  boat  along  with  them,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  the  boat  touched  the  shore. 
All  the  bevy  of  gay  laughing  officers,  junior 
and  senior,  like  schoolboys  escaping  from 
school,  jumped  on  shore,  and  walked  hastily, 
as  their  time  was  limited,  up  te  the  hotel. 
Arriving  there,  all  turned  round  in  eager- 
ness, saying,  "  Where  is  our  dear  Kate  .^" 
Ay,  yes,  my  dear  Kate,  at  that  solemn  mo- 
ment, where,  indeed,  were  you  7  She  had 
certdinly  taken  her  seat  in  the  boat ;  that 
was  sure.  Nobody,  in  the  general  confu- 
sion, was  certain  of  having  seen  her  on 
coming  ashore.  The  sea  was  searched  for 
her — the  forests  were  ransacked.  The  sea 
made  no  answer — the  forests  gave  up  no 
sign.  I  have  a  conjecture  of  my  own ;  but 
her  brother  soldiers  were  lost  in  sorrow  and 
confusion,  and  could  never  arrive  even  at  a. 
conjecture. 

That  happened  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  ago  !  Here  is  the  brief  sum  of  all  :— 
This  nun  sailed  from  Spain  to  Peru,  and 


she  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot. 
This  nun  sailed  back  from  Peru  to  Spain, 
and  she  found  no  rest  for  the  agitations  of 
her  heart.  This ,  nun  sailed  again  from 
Spain  to  America,  and  she  found — the  rest 
which  all  of  us  find.  But  wbere  it  was, 
coidd  never  be  made  known  to  the  father  of 
Spanish  camps,  that  set  in  Madrid  \  nor  to 
Kate^s  spiritual  father  that  sat  in  Rome. 
Known  it  is  to  the  great  Father  that  once 
whispered  to  Kate  on  the  Andes ;  but  else 
it  has  been  a  secret  for  two  centuries ;  and 
to  man  it  remains  a  secret  for  ever  and 
ever ! 

P.  S. — The  portrait  of  Kate  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  mentioned  in  Part  I.,  is  in  the 
gallery  of  Hen  Sempeller :  Sempaler  was  a 
press  error.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
think  that  Velasquez  painted  a  portrait  of 
her  in  1624,  for  his  Spanish  Majesty.  lu 
the  year  previous,  that  great  artist  certain- 
ly painted  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  a  rumor  is  abroad 
that  this  picture  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered. Perhaps  a  little  search  would 
bring  to  light  tbe  Nun's.  All  things  were 
strange  that  ever  connected  themselves 
with  Kate ;  and  amongst  the  latest  of  these 
strange  things  should  be  mentioned,  that, 
in  the  Three  Days  of  Paris  (July,  1830), 
nearly  all  the  copies  of  "her  memoirs  and 
documents,  just  then  printed  by  M.  de 
Ferrer,  perished  by  cannon  shot. 


Jbnmy  Lind.— "Her  ap^arance  in  Copenha- 
gen made  an  epoch  in  the  nistory  of  oar  opera  ;  it 
showed  me  Art  in  its  sanctity — I  had  beheld  one  of 
its  vestals.  She  journeyed  back  to  Stockholm,  and 
from  there  Fredenka  Bremer  wrote  to  me : — '  Jenny 
Lind,  as  a  singer,  stands  as  high  as  any  artist  of  o^ 
time  can  stand ;  bat  as  yet  you  do  not  know  her  in 
her  fall  greatness.  Speak  to  her  about  her  art, 
and  you  will  wonder  at  the  expansion  of  her  mind, 
and  will  see  her  countenance  beaming  with  in- 
spiration. Converse  then  with  her  of  God,  and  of 
the  holiness  of  religion,  and  you  will  see  tears  in 
those  innocent  eyes ;  she  is  great  as  an  artist,  but 
she  is  greater  in  her  pure  human  existence.' " 

*' '  There  will  not,  in  a  whole  century,"  said 
Mendelssohn,  speaking  to  me  of  Jennjr  Lind,  *  be 
born-another  being  so  gifted  as  she ;'  and  his  words 
expressed  my  full  conviction  4  one  feels  ^s  she  makes 
her  appearance  on  the  stag^e,  that  she  is  a  pure  yessel, 
from  which  a  holy  draught  will  be  presented  to  us. 

There  is  not  anything  which  can  lessen  the  im- 
pression which  Jenny  Lind's  greatness  on  the  stage 
makes,  except  her  own  personal  character  at  hom& 
An  intelligent  and  child-like  disposition  exercises 
here  its  astonishing  power ;  she  is  happy ;  belong- 
ing, as  it  were,  no  longer  to  the  world,  a  peaceful, 
quiet  home  is  the  object  of  her  thoughts — and  yet 
she  loves  art  with  her  whole  soul,  and  feels  her  vo- 
cation in  it." 
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[The  remarkftbk  floir  and  gnoe^il  energy  of  the  following 
aiilele  reveal  the  eloquent  pen  of  Mr.  Stevens,  whose  prerioue 
•ketchee  of  Loyola,  Heldebrand  and  other  eminent  eocleaiaati- 
eal  names,  hare  elieited  so  mvoh  admiration.  It  will  be  found 
a  Tirid  portraitore  of  an  extraordinary  character,  ooneeiyed  in 
a  style  of  sinfolar  beanty  and  imprtssiTeness.— Ed.] 

It  was  a  noble  design  which  died  with  Ro- 
bert Southey.  His  History  of  the  Monastic 
Orders  would  not  perhaps  have  poured  a 
large  tribute  of  philosophy,  divine  or  human, 
into  the  ocean  of  knowledge ;  but  how  grace- 
ful would  have  been  the  flow  of  that  trans- 
parent narrative,  and  how  would  it  have 
reflected  and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  every 
rich  champaign  and  of  every  towering  pro- 
montory along  which  it  would  have  swept ! 
Peremptory  and  dogmatical  as  he  was,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  instructing 
his  own  and  future  generations,  with  a  just 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  that  high  office.  He  was  too  brave  a 
man  and  too  sound  a  Protestant,  to  shrink 
from  any  aspect  of  truth  ;  nor  would  he  ever 
have  supposed  that  he  could  promote  a  legi- 
timate object  of  ecclesiastical  history  by  im- 
pairing the  well-earned  fame  of  any  of  the 
worthies  of  the  Church, Jl>ecause  they  had 
been  entangled  in  the  sophistries  or  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  ages  in  which  they  flour- 
ished. 

M.  Chavin  de  Malan  has  adopted  the 
project  of  our  fellow-countryman,  and  is 
publishing  his  Monastic  History  in  a  series 
of  fragments,  among  which  is  this  volume 
on  the  founder  and  the  progress  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order.  Though  among  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  uncompromising  devotees  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  also 
is  in  one  sense  a  Protestant.  He  protests 
against  any  exercise  of  human  reason  in  ex- 
amining any  dogma  which  that  church  incul- 
cates, or  any  fact  which  she  alleges.  The 
most  merciless  of  her  cruelties  aflect  him 
with  no  indignation,  the  silliest  of  her  prodi- 
gies with  no  shame,  the  basest  of  her  super- 
stitions with  no  contempt.  Her  veriest 
dotage  is  venerable  in  his  eyes*  Even  the 
atrocities  of  Innocent  the  Third  seem  to  this 
all  extolling  eulogist  but  to  augment  the  tri- 


umph and  the  glories  of  his  reign.  If  the 
soul  of  the  confessor  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
retaining  all  the  passions  and  all  the  preju- 
dices of  that  sera,  should  transmigrate  into 
a  Doctor  of  Sorbonne,  conversant  with  the 
arts  and  literature  of  our  own  times,  the  re* 
suit  might  be  the  production  of  such  an  Ec- 
clesiastical History  as  that  of  which  we 
have  here  a  specimen — elaborate  in  research, 
glowing  in  style,  vivid  in  portraiture,  utterly 
reckless  and  indiscriminate  in  belief,  extra- 
vagant, up  to  the  very  verge  of  idolatry,  in 
applause,  and  familiar,  far  beyond  the  verge 
of  indecorum,  with  the  most  awful  topics  and 
objects  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  episode  of  which  M.  Chavin  de  Ma- 
lan disposes  in  this  book,  is  among  the  most 
curious  and  important  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church,  and  the  materials  for  the  Life  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  are  more  than  usually  co- 
pious and  authentic.     First  in  order  are  his 
own  extant  writings,  consisting  chiefly  of 
letters,  colloquies,  poems,  and  predictions. 
His  earliest  biographer,  Thomas  of  Celano, 
was  his  follower  and  his  personal  friend. 
Three  of  the  intimate  associates  of  the  Saint 
(one  of  them  his  confessor)  compiled  a  joint 
narrative  of  his  miracles  and    his    labors. 
Bonaventura,  himself  a  General  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  wrote  a  celebrated  life  of  the 
Founder,  whom  In  his  infancy  he  had  seen. 
And  lastly,  there  is  a  chronicle  called  Fioretti 
di  San  Francisco,  which,  though  not  written 
till  half  a  century  after  his  death,  has  always 
been  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  hagio- 
graphers.     Within  the  last  thirty  years  a 
new  edition  of  it  has  been  published  at  Ve- 
rona.    On  these  five  authorities  all  the  more 
recent    narratives  are    founded.     Yet  the 
works  of  Thomas  de  Celano  and  of  the 
*  Tres  Socii,'  with  the  writings  of  Francis 
himself,  are  the  only  sources  of  contempo- 
rary intelligence  strictly  so  called  ;  althoueh 
Bonaventura  and  the  chronicler  of  the  Fio- 
retti had  large  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  reality  of  the  facts  they  have  related. 
How  fax  they  availed  themselves  of  that  ad- 
vantage, may  be   partly  inferred  from  the 
following   brief   epitome  of  those  occur- 
rences. 
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The  city  of  Assisi,  Umbria,  was  a  mart  of 
some  importance  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
12th  century.  At  that  period  it  could  boast 
no  merchant  more  adrenturous  or  successful 
than  Pietro  Bernadone  di  Mericoni.  Happy 
in  a  thriving  trade,  and  happier  still  in  an 
mffectionate  wife,  he  was  above  all  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  the  future  eminence  of  his 
son  Francisco.  The  foremost  in  every  feat 
of  arms,  and  the  gayest  in  every  festival,  the 
youth  was  at  the  same  time  assidious  in  the 
counting-house  ;  and  though  his  expenditure 
was  profuse,  it  §till  flowed  in  such  channels 
as  to  attest  the  princely  munificence  of  his 
spirit.  The  brightest  eyes  in  Assisi,  dazzled 
by  so  many  graces,  and  the  most  reverend 
brows  there,  acknowledging  such  early  wis- 
dom, were  alike  bent  with  complacency  to- 
wards him ;  and  all  conspired  to  sustain  his 
Other's  belief,  that,  in  his  person,  the  name 
of  Bernadone  would  rival  the  proudest  of 
those  whom  neither  transalpine  conquerors, 
nor  the  Majesty  of  the  Tiara^  disdained  to 
propitiate  in  the  guilds  of  Venice  or  of  Pisa. 

Uniform,  alas  !  is  the  dirge  of  all  the 
generations  of  mankind,  over  hopes  blossom- 
ing but  to  die.  In  a  combat  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Perugia,  Francis  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and  after  a  captivity  of  twelve  months,  was 
released  only  to  encounter  a  disease,  whibh, 
at  the  dawn  of  manhood,  brought  him  within 
view  of  the  gates  of  death.  Long,  earnest, 
and  inquisitive  was  his  gaze  into  the  inscru- 
table abyss  on  which  they  open  ;  and  when 
atf  length  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  life,  it 
was  in  the  awe-striken  spirit  of  one  to  whom 
those  dread  realities  had  been  unveiled. 
The  world  one  complicated  imposture,  all 
sensible  delights  so  many  polluting  vanities, 
human  praise  and  censure  but  the  tinkling 
of  the  cymbals — what  remained  but  to  spurn 
these  empty  shadows,  that  so  he  might  grasp 
the  one  imperishable  object  of  man's  sublu- 
nary existence  1  His  alms  became  lavish. 
His  days  and  nights  were  consumed  in  de- 
vout exercises.  Prostrate  in  the  crowded 
church,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  his 
agitated  frame  attested  the  conflict  of  his 
mind.  He  changed  dresses  with  a  tattered 
mendicant,  and  pressed  to  his  bosom  a 
wretch  rendered  loathsome  by  leprosy. 
But  as  he  gradually  gathered  strength  from 
these  self-conquests,  or  as  returning  health 
restored  the  tone  and  vigor  of  his  nerves, 
his  thoughts,  reverting  to  the  lower  world, 
wandered  in  search  of  victories  of  another 
order. 

Walter  of  Brienne  was  in  arms  in  the  Nea- 
politan States  against  the  Emperor;  the 
weak  opposed  to  the  powerful ;  the  Italian 


to  the  German  :  the  Guelph  to  the  Ghibel- 
line  ;  and  Francis  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 
resolved  that,  with  the  return  of  day,  he 
would  join  the  '  Grentle  Count,'  as^he  was 
usually  called,  in  resisting  the  oppressor  to 
the  death.  In  his  slumbers  a  vast  armory 
seemed  to  open  to  his  view ;  and  a  voice 
commanded  him  to  select  from  the  burnish* 
ed  weapons  with  which  it  was  hung,  such 
as  he  could  most  efi*ectually  w^eld  against 
the  impious  enemy  of  the  Church.  The 
dreamer  awoke ;  and  in  prompt  submission 
to  the  celestial  mandate,  laid  aside  the  serge 
gown  and  modest  bonnet  of  his  craft,  and 
exhibited  himself  to  his  admiring  fellow- 
citizens  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  urging  on  his 
war-horse  towards  the  encampment  of  his 
destined  leader.  At  Spoleto  fatigue  arrested 
h  is  cou rse .  A gai n  he  slept,  and  again  thejvoice 
was  heard.  It  announced  to  him  that  the  mar- 
tial implements  of  his  former  vision  were  not, 
as  he  had  supposed,  such  as  are  borne  beneath 
a  knightly  banner  against  a  carnal  adversaiy, 
but  arms  of  spiritual  temper  to  be  directed, 
in  his  native  city,  against  the  invisible  pow- 
ers of  darkness.  He  listened  and  obeyed  ; 
and  Assisi  reopened  her  gates  to  her  return- 
ing warrior,  resolute  to  break  a  lance  with  a 
more  fearful  foe  than  was  ever  sent  by  the 
Emperor  into  the  field. 

To  superficial  judges  it  probably  appeared 
as  if  that  dread  antagonist  had  won  an  easy 
triumph  over  his  young  assailant.  For 
Francis  was  seen  once  more  the  graceful 
leader  of  the  civic  revels,  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  frolic,  and  followed 
by  a  joyous  band,  who  made  the  old  streets 
echo  with  their  songs.  As  that  strain  arose, 
however,  a  dark  shadow  gathered  over  the 
countenance  of  the  leader,  and  amid  the  gen- 
eral chorus  his  voice  was  unheard.  '  Why 
so  grave,  Francis  1  art  thou  going  to  be 
married  r'  exclaimed  one  of  the  carol- 
lers.  ^  I  am,'  answered  Francb,  '  and  to  a 
lady  of  such  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty,  that 
the  world  cannot  produce  her  like.'  He 
burst  from  the  jocund  throng  in  seach  of  her, 
and  was  ere  long  in  her  embrace.  He  vowed 
to  take  her  '  for  his  wedded  wife,  for  better 
for  worse,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death 
should  them  part. '  The  lady  was  Poverty. 
The  greatest  poet  of  Italy  and  the  greatest 
orator  of  France  have  celebrated  their  nup- 
tials. But  neither  Dante  or  Bossuet  was 
the  inventor  of  the  parable.  It  was  ever  on 
the  lips  of  Francis  himself,  that  Poverty  was 
his  bride,  that  he  was  her  devoted  husband, 
and  the  whole  Franciscan  order  their  oflf- 
spring. 

His  fidelity  to  his  betrothed  lady  was  in- 
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violate,  but  not  unassailed  by  temptation. 
Pleasure,  wealth,  ambition,  were  the  syrens 
who,  with  witching  looks  and  songs,*  at- 
tempted to  divert  him  from  his  Penelope  ; 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  combat,  he  at 
least  could  fly  the  fascination.  Wandering 
in  the  CJmbrian  hills,  he  wept  and  fasted, 
and  communed  with  the  works  of  God  ;  till, 
raised  to  communion  with  their  Maker, 
he  knelt  in  a  rustic  church  which  the  piety 
of  ancient  times  had  consecrated  there  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Damiano. 

The  voice  which  directed  his  path  in  life 
was  heard  again.  '  Seest  thou  not,'  it  cried, 
^  that  my  temple  is  falling  into  ruins  1  Re- 
store it.'  Again  the  spirit  of  interpretation 
&iled  him.  Instead  of  addressing  himself 
to  renovate  the  spiritual,  he  undertook  the 
repairs  of  the  material  fabric — an  arduous 
task  for  the  future  spouse  of  Poverty  !  But 
obedience  was  indispensable.  Rising  from 
his  knees,  he  hastened  to  his  fi&ther's  ware- 
house, laded  a  stout  palfrey  with  silks  and 
embroideries,  sold  both  horse  and  goods  at 
the  neighboring  town  of  Folieno,  and  laid 
down  the  money  at  the. feet  of  tne  officiating 
priest  of  St.  Damiano.  The  more  cautious 
churchman  rejected  the  gold.  Francis  in- 
dignantly cast  it  into  the  mire ;  and  vowed 
that  the  building  so  solemnly  committed  to 
his  care  should  become  his  dwelling-place 
and  his  home,  till  the  Divine  behest  had  been 
fulfilled. 

During  all  this  time  hallucinations  of  his 
own,  though  of  a  £Eir  different  kind,  had 
haunted  the  brain  of  the  respectable  Pietro 
Bernadone.  Grouping  into  forms  ever  new 
and  brilliant,  like  spanjgles  shaken  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  the  ideas  of  bales  and  bills  of 
lading,  of  sea  risks  and  of  supercargoes,  had 
combined  with  those  of  loans  to  reckless  Cru- 
saders and  of  the  supply  of  hostile  camps,  to 
form  one  gorgeous  Eldorado,  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  loss  of  his  draperies,  his  pack- 
horse,  and  his  son,  restored  him  to  the  waking 
world  and  to  himself.  The  goods  and  the 
quadruped  were  gone  irrevocably.  But  as  the 
exasperated  father  paced  the  streets  of  Assi- 
st, a  figure  emaciated  with  fasts  and  vigib, 
squalid  with  dirt,  and  as^iled  by  the  filthy 
missiles  of  a  hooting  rabble,  approached  him, 
and  as  it  moved  onward  with  a  measured 
tread,  an  uplifted  eye,  and  a  serene  aspect, 
it  revealed  to  the  old  merchant,  in  this  very 
sorry  spectacle  of  dignified  suffering,  the 
long-cherished  object  of  his  ambitious  hopes. 
What  biographer  even  now  can  tell  the  se- 
quel without  a  blush  !  Francis  was  hurried 
away  from  his  persecutors  and  his  admirers, 
in  the  grasp  of  the  elder  Bernadoney  and^' 


from  his  vigorous  arm,  received  that  kind  of 
chastisement  under  which  heroism  itself 
ceases  to  be  sublime.  The  incensed  judse 
then  passed  a  chain  round  the  body  of  the 
youth,  and  left  him  in  a  kind  of  domestic 
prison,  there  to  satiate  his  love  for  penanceS| 
until  his  (fwn  return  from  a  journey  to  which 
the  inexorable  demands  of  his  commerce 
had  summoned  him. 

Wiser  far  and  more  gentle  was  the  custo- 
dy to  which  Francis  was  transferred,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  in  his  penitentiary  full  of 
a  more  genuine  inspiration  than  any  of  those 
by  which  his  steps  had  been  hitherto  guid- 
ed. It  was  the  voice  of  his  mother,  sooth- 
ing her  half-distracted  child  in  accents  as 
calm  and  as  holy  as  those  which  first  broke 
the  silence  of  Eden.  It  spoke  to  him  of 
maternal  love,  of  reconciliation,  and  of 
peace.  But  it  addressed  him  in  vain.  He 
was  bound  to  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
to  cleave  to  his  betrothed  wife,  and  to  the 
duties  of  that  indissoluble  alliance.  Con- 
vinced at  length  of  the  vanity,  perhaps 
trembling  at  the  impiety,  of  any  further  re- 
sistance, his  mother  threw  open  his  prison 
doors,  and  permitted  him  to  escape  to  his 
sanctuary  at  St.  Damiano. 

In  those  hallowed  precincts  Francis  found 
courage  to  oppose,  and  constancy  to  disarm, 
the  rage  with  which  he  was  pursued  by  his 
father.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  mind  of 
the  old  man  embraced  the  discovery,  that, 
though  dwelling  on  the  same  planet,  he  and 
his  son  were  inhabitants  of  different  worlds. 
From  that  conviction  he  advanced  with  in- 
comparable steadiness  to  the  practical  re- 
sults involved  in  it.  Why,  he  inquired, 
should  a  churchman,  to  whom  all  earthly 
interests  were  as  the  fine  dust  in  the  balance, 
retain  the  price  of  the  pack-horse  and  of  his 
pack  ?  The  priest  of  St.  Damiano  imme- 
diately restored  the  scattered  gold,  which  he 
had  providently  gathered  up.  Why  should 
a  youth  who  despised  all  treasures,  but 
those  laid  up  in  heaven,  retain  his  prospec- 
tive right  to  a  sublunary  inheritance  1  A 
renunciation  of  it  was  at  once  drawn  up, 
signed,  and  placed  in  his  hands.  Why 
should  a  candidate  for  cowl  and  scapulary 
retain  the  goodly  apparel  in  which  he  had 
reached  his  place  of  refuge  1  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  young  probationer  stood  before 
him  in  his  shirt.  Carefully  packing  up  the 
clothes,  the  parchment,  and  the  gold,  the 
merchant  returned  to  accumulate  more  gold 
at  Assisi.  And  here  history  takes  her  leave 
of  him  ;  without  regret  and  without  ap- 
plause, but  not  without  a  sullen  acknowledge- 
ment, that,  after  all,  it  was  from  the  mortal 
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Fietro  that  the  immortal  Francis  derived 
one  inheritance  which  he  could  not  re- 
nounce— the  inheritance  of  that  inflexible 
decision  of  purpose  which  elevated  the  father 
to  distinction  among  the  worshippers  of 
Mammon,  and  the  son  to  emineqpe  among 
the  saints  of  Christendom. 

It  was  indeed  ^^  an  obstinate  hill  to  climb." 
An  orphan  with  living  parents,  a  beggar  en- 
titled to  a  splendid  patrimony,  he  traversed 
the  mountains  with  the  freedom  of  soul 
known  only  to  those  for  whom  the  smiles  of 
fortune  have  no  charm,  and  her  frowns  no 
terror.  'Chanting  divine  canticles  as  he 
went,  his  voice  attracted  the  banditti  who 
lurked  in  those  fastnesses.  They  tossed  the 
worthless  prize  contemptuouslv  into  a  snow 
drift.  Half  frozen,  he  crawled  to  a  neigh- 
boring monastery,  and  was  employed  by 
the  monks  as  a  scullion.  He  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  revels,  and  obtained 
the  cloak,  the  leathern  girdle,  and  the  staff 
of  a  pilgrim  as  an  alms  from  one  who,  in 
those  brilliant  days,  had  confessed  his  supe- 
riority in  every  graceful  art,  and  in  every 
feat  of  chivalry.  With  the  dress  he  as- 
sumed the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  relief  of  the  sorrows  of  those 
who  like  himself,  though  for  a  very  different 
reason,  were  estranged  from  a  cold  and  a 
fastidious  world. 

Into  all  the  countries  embracing  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Crusaders  had  at  this  period 
introduced  the  Leprosy  of  the  East.  A 
ritual  was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating with  impressive  solemnity  the  re- 
moval of  the  victims  of  that  fearful  malady 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians. It  was  a  pathetic  and  melancholy 
service,  in  which  the  sternest  interdict  was 
softened  by  words  of  consolation  and  of  pity. 
Nor  were  they  words  of  empty  ceremonial. 
A  sentiment  of  reverence  towards  those 
miserable  sufferers  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  The  ob- 
scurity which  hung  over  the  origin,  the  na- 
ture, and  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  the 
mysterious  connexion  in  which  it  stood  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  moved 
that  wonder-loving  age  to  invest  it  with  a 
kind  of  sacred  character.  The  churchmea 
of  the  times  availed  themselves  skilfully  and 
kindly  of  this  popular  feeling.  They  taught 
that  Christ  himself  had  regarded  the  leprous 
with  peculiar  tenderness ;  and  not  content  to 
enforce  this  lesson  from  those  parts  of  the 
evangelic  narrative  which  really  con6rm  it, 
they  advanced  by  the  aid  of  the  Vulgate 


maintained,  the  Messiah  himself  was  fore- 
told under  the  image  of  a  leper.  '  Nos 
puti&vimus  eum  quasi  Leprosuniy  percussum 
a  Deo,  et  humiliatum.'  Kings  and  princes 
visited,  countesses  ministered  to  them,  saints 
(as  it  was  believed)  wrought  miracles  for 
their  cure,  and  almost  every  considerable 
city  erected  hospitals  for  their  detention  and 
relief. 

Some  time  before  his  betrothment  to 
Poverty,  Francis,  crossing  on  horseback  the 
plain  which  surrounds  Assisi,  unexpectedly 
drew  near  to  a  leper.  Controlling  his  in- 
voluntary disgust,  the  rider  dismounted,  and 
advanced  to  greet  and  to  succor  him,  but 
the  leper  instantaneously  disappeared.  St. 
Bonaventura  is  sponsor  for  the  sequel  of  the 
tale.  He  who  assumed  this  deplorable 
semblance  was  in  reality  no  other  than  the 
awful  Being  whom  the  typical  language  of 
Isaiah  had  adumbrated.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  after  his  vow^  had  been  plighted 
to  his  austere  bride,  Francis  had  faith  to 
see,  and  charity  to  love,  even  in  the  leprous, 
the  imperishable  traces  of  the  Divine  image 
in  which  man  was  created,  and  the  brethren 
of  the  Divine  sufferer  by  whom  man  was 
redeemed. 

Yet,  despite  this  triumph  of  the  spiritual 
discernment  over  the  carnal  sense,  neither 
faith  nor  charity  cohld  subdue  his  natural 
terror  in  the  prospect  of  a  continued  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  such  associates. 
Some  distinct  disclosure  of  the  Divine  will 
was  still  requisite  to  such  a  self-immolation ; 
and  such  disclosures  were  never  long  denied 
to  him.     The  now  familiar  voice  was  heard 
anew.  "  Hate  what  thou  hast  hitherto  loved," 
it  cried ;  *'  Love  what  thou  hast  hitherto  hat- 
ed."   He  listened,  and  became  an  inmate  of 
the  Leprous  Hospital  at  Assisi.  With  his  own 
hands  he  washed  the  feet  and  dressed  the 
sores  of  the  lepers  ;  and  once  at  least  reve- 
rently applied  his  lips  to  such  a  wound.  The 
man  (so  says  St.  Bonaventura)  in.stantly  be- 
came whole,     "  Whether  shall  we  most  ad- 
mire," he  exclaims,  *^  the  miraculous  power, 
or  the  courageous  humility  of  that  kiss  V  A 
question  to  be  asked  of  those  who  believe  in 
both.     But  even  they  who  reject  the  mira- 
cle, will  revere  the  loving-kindness  of  such 
a  sojourn  among  such  unhappy  outcasts. 

In  later  days  Francis  became  the  father 
and  the  apostle  of  the  leprous,  and  when 
weightier  cares  withdrew  him  in  person  from 
that  charge,  his  heart  still  turned  towards 
them  with  a  father's  yearnings.  Among  his 
numerous  followers,  were  some  who,  though 


further  still,  and  quoted  from  the  53d  chap-  destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  intellect,  were 
ter  of  Isaiah)  a  prophecy  in  which,  aa  they  I  largely  endowed  with  the  lieroiffiii  of  self- 
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denying  love.  James,  surnamed  the  Sim- 
ple, was  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them,  and  in  those  abodes  of  woe  he  earned 
the  glorious  title  of  steward  and  physician 
of  the  leprous.  It  happened  that,  in  his 
siroijpcity,  James  brought  one  of  his  patients 
to  worship  at  a  much-freqtiented  church, 
and  there  received  from  Francis  the  rebuke 
so  well  merited  for  his  indiscretion.  The 
heart  of  the  sick  man  was  oppressed  as  he 
listened  to  the  censure  of  his  benefactor; 
and  the  heart  of  Francis  was  moved  within 
him  to  perceive  that  he  had  thus  inad- 
vertently added  to  the  burden  of  the  heavy 
laden.  He  fell  at' the  leper's  feet,  implored 
his  forgiveness,  sat  down  with  him  to  eat 
out  of  the  same  dish,  embraced  and  dis- 
missed him  !  Had  he  grasped  every  subtle 
distinction  of  the  Summa  Theologiae  itself, 
or  had  he  even  built  up  that  stupendous 
monument  of  the  learning  of  his  age,  it 
would  have  been  a  lower  title  to  the  honors 
of  canonization. 

The  church  of  Damiaao  still  lay  in  ruins. 
The  command  to  rebuild  it  was  still  unre- 
voked. Ill  success  had  followed  the  at- 
tempt to  extract  the  requisite  funds  from 
the  hoards  of  the  old  merchant.  Plutus, 
his  inexorable  father,  had  been  invoked  in 
vain.  Poverty,  his  affianced  wife,  might  be 
more  propitious.  He  wooed  her  in  the  form 
she  loves  best.  In  the  dress  and  character 
of  a  beggar  he  traversed  the  city  through 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  pass,  the  gayest 
of  her  troubadours,  the  bravest  of  her  cap- 
tains, the  most  sumptuous  of  her  merchants. 
Assisi  had  her  witty  men  who  jeered,  her 
wise  men  who  looked  grave,  and  her  re- 
spectable men  who  were  scandalized,  as 
this  stransfe  apparition  invoked  their  alms  in 
the  names  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Damiano. 
Solemn  heads  were  shaken  at  the  sight,  in 
allusion  to  the  supposed  state  of  the  brain  of 
the  mendicant.  But  the  sarcasms  of  the 
facetious,  and  the  conclusive  objections  of 
the  sensible,  fell  on  Francis  like  arrows  re- 
bounding from  the  scales  of  Behemoth.  His 
energy  silenced  and  repelled  them  all.  In- 
superable difficulties  gave  way  before  him. 
The  squalid  lazar  became  the  inspiring  ge- 
nius of  the  architect,  the  paymaster  of  the 
builders,  the  menial  drudge  of  the  workmen. 
Sometimes  he  came  with  nwney  in  his 
hand,  sometimes  with  stones  and  mortar  on 
bis  back.  At  his  bidding,  nave,  chancel, 
arches,  roof,  and  towers,  rose  from  their 
foundations.  The  sacred  edifice  appeared 
in  renovated  splendor.  The  heavenly  pre- 
cept was  obeyed. 
Prompt  and  decisive  was  the  reaction  of 


popular  feeling.  Instead  of  debating  whether 
this  strange  mortal  was  rogue  or  maniac,  it 
was  now  argued  that  he  must  be  either  a 
necromancer  or  a  saint.  The  wiser  and 
more  charitable  opinion  prevailed.  Near  to 
the  city  was  a  ruined  church  sacred  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostles.  Confident  in  his  late 
success,  Francis  rather  demanded,  than  im- 
plored, contributions  for  rebuilding  it.  Pur- 
ses were  emptied  into  his  hands,  and  speed- 
ily the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  looked  down  in 
all  its  pristine  dignity  on  the  marts  and  bat- 
tlements of  Assisi. 

There  were  no  church-building  commis- 
sioners in  those  days.  In  their  stead,  a  half- 
starved  youth  in  the  rags  of  a  bedesman 
moved  along  the  streets  of  his  native  city, 
appealijig  to  every  passer-by,  in  quiet  tones 
and  earnest  words,  and  witn  looks  still  more 
persuasive,  to  aid  him  in  reconstructing  the 
chapel  of  La  Porzioncula  ;  a  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels,  of  which  the  remains  may 
yet  be  seen,  at  once  hallowing  and  adorning 
the  quiet  meadow  by  which  Assisi  is  sur- 
rounded. "  He  wept  to  think  upon  her 
stones,  it  grieved  him  to  see  her  in  the  dust.'' 
Vows  were  uttered,  processions  formed, 
jewels,  plate,  and  gold  were  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  gentle  enthusiast ;  and  Mary  with  her 
attendant  angels  rejoiced  ( so  at  least  it  was  de- 
voutly believed)  over  the  number  and  the  zeal 
of  the  worshippers  who  once  more  thi'onged 
the  courts  erected  in  honor  of  her  name. 

From  that  devout  company  he  was  not 
often  absent,  by  whose  pious  zeal  the  work 
had  been  accomplished.  As  he  knelt  before 
the  altar,  the  oracular  voice  so  often  heard 
before,  again  broke  in  upon  the  silence  of 
his  soul.  It  cried,  "  Take  aothing  for  your 
journey,  neither  staves  nor  scrip,  neither 
bread  nor  money,  neither  have  two  coats 
a-piece."  *A  caviller,  in  the  plight  to  which 
Francis  was  reduced  already,  might  have 
evaded  such  an  injunction.  But  Francis  was 
no  caviller.  The  poor  fragment  left  to  him 
of  this  world's  goods,  his  shoes,  his  staff, 
his  leathern  girdle,  and  his  empty  purse, 
were  abandoned  ^  and  ia  his  coarse  cloak  of 
serge,  drawn  around  him  with  a  common 
cord,  he  might  defy  men  and  devils  to  plunse 
him  more  deeply  in  the  lack  of  this  world's 
wealth,  or  to  rekindle  in  his  heart  the  pas- 
sion for  it. 

And  now  were  consummated  his  nuptials 
with  his  betrothed  spouse.  Dante  has  com- 
posed the  Epithalamium  in  the  eleventh 
Canto  of  the  Faradiso : — 

<*  Not  long  the  period  from  his  glorious  birth. 
When,  with  extraordinary  virtue  blest. 
This  wondrous  Sun  began  to  comfort  earth ; 
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Bearing,  while  yet  a  child,  his  father's  ire. 
For  sake  of  her  whom  all  as  death  detest. 
And  banish  from  the  ga'e  of  Iheir  desire. 

Befoie  the  spirilua!  court,  before 

Hia  father,  too,  he  took  her  for  his  own : 
From  day  to  day  then  loved  het  more  snd  more. 

Bat  lest  my  language  be  not  cleatly  seen. 

Know,  that  in  speaking  of  these  lovers  twain, 
Fiancis  and  Poverty  henceforth  I  mean. 

Their  joyful  looks,  with  pleasant  concord  fraaclii, 
Wherelove  and  sneetae-sfimigbt  be  seen  to  reign, 
Were  onto  others  cause  of  holy  (bonghL"* 

Nor  did  Bossuet  bimaelf  disdain  to  ernu- 
late  this  part  of  tbe  "  divine  comedy."  In 
the  panegyric  bestowed  on  the  saint  by  the 
great  orator,  Francis  is  iotrodDced  thus  Ad- 
dressing his  bride  : — 

"  Ms  cbere  Fauvrel^  si  basse  que  soit  ton 
extractioQ  selon  le  jugement  des  homr&L'^, 
jfl  t'eatime  depuis  que  mou  maitre  I'a  6pou- 
8^.  Et  certes,"  proceeds  the  preache-,-*  il 
arait  rnisoD,  ChrdlJens  !  Si  un  roi  e|>ouse 
uoe  fiUe  de  basse  extraction,  tile  devit^nt 
reioe  i  on  en  murmure  quelque  temps,  mais 
enfin  on  la  recoonait ;  elle  est  ennoblie  par 
le  mariage  du  prince."  "  Oh  pauvres  !  qiiu 
yous  etes  heureux  !  parce  qu'  a  7ous  appai- 
tientle  royaume  Je  Dieu.  Heureux  doric 
mille  et  mille  fois,  le  pauvrc  Fransoia ;  ]<: 

{>Ius  ardent,  le  plus  tranaporte,  et,  sij'osep.ir- 
er  de  la  sorte,  le  plus  desesper4  amateur  -i- 
lapauvrete  qui  ait  peutetre^t^ dans  I'eglisi.'.'- 
Art  contributed  her  aid  to  commemorate 
this  solemn  union.  In  one  of  the  chorcVies 
'  of  Assisi  may  yet  be  seen  a  fresco  by  Giotto, 
of  Francis  and  his  bride ;  he  placiag  th<- 
unptial  ring  on  her  finger,  and  she  crowcuil 
with  light  and  rosea,  but  clothed  in  sonliJ 
apparel,  and  her  feet  torn  by  the  sharp  stohf  a 
and  briars  over  which  she  is  passing. 

As  often  as  the  rising  sun  had 'in  fornuT 
days  lighted  up  the  spires  of  Assisi,  it  hail 
summoned  the  hard-banded  many  to  eiirn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  bron  s  ; 
and  the  prosperous  few  to  drive  bargains,  nr 
to  give  them  legal  form;  to  chaunt  massts, 
or  to  assist  at  them  ;  to  confess,  or  to  lay  u  [.i 
matter  for  confession  ;  to  arrange  their  toi- 
lettes, or  to  sit  in  judgment  oa  the  dressi's 
and  characters  of  others  ;  to  sleep  throu;;li  ( 
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liHc  nuptials  been  celebrated,  than  the  great 
mass  of  human  existence  at  Assisi  began  to 
heave  with  unwonted  agitation.  In  her 
streets  and  public  walks  and  churches 
might  be  daily  encountered  the  presence  of 
one,  most  merciless  to  himself,  most  merci- 
ful toothers.  His  few,  simple,  and  afiec- 
tionate  words,  penetrated  those  cold  and 
frivolous  minds  ;  for  they  were  uttered  in 
the  soul-subduing  power  of  a  seer,  whose 
wide  horizon  embraces  the  sublime  objects 
visible  to  tbe  eye  of  failh,  though  hidden 
from  the  grosser  eye  of  sense. 

Of  the  union  of  Francis  and  Poverty, 
Bernard  de  Quintavalle  was  the  first  fruits. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  had  cherished  some  distrust  of  tbe  real 
sanctity  of  bis  fellow  townsman.  Bernard 
therefore  brought  him  to  hia  house,  laid  him- 
self down  to  rest  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
pretended  to  sleep  while  he  watched  the 
proceedings  of  his  guest.  He  saw  him  rise 
and  kneel,  extend  hia  arms,  weep  tears  of 
rapture,  and  gaze  towards  heaven, exclaiming 
repeatedly, "  My  God,  and  my  all  1"  At  this 
sight  all  doubts  were  dissipated.  "  Tell  me," 
said  Bernard  to  his  friend,  when  they  met 
shortly  afterwards,  "if  a  slave  should  re- 
ceive Irom  bis  master  a  treasure  which  he 
finds  to  be  useless  to  him,  what  ought  he  to 
do  with  it  ?"  "  Let  him  restore  it,"*  said  Fran- 
cis, "  to  his  master,'"  "  Lo,  then,"  replied 
Bernard,  "  I  render  back  to  God  the  earthly 
gooda  with  which  he  haa  enriched  me." 
"  We  will  go  together  to  church,"  rejoined 
the  spouse  of  Poverty,  "  and  after  bearing 
maas  we  will  ascertain  his  will."  In  their 
way  thither  they  were  joined  by  Peter  of 
Catania,  who,  thuugh  a  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Assissi,  was  another  aspirant 
after  the  same  sublime  self-sacri6ce. 

The  three  knelt  together  before  the  altar  ; 
and  when  the  mass  had  been  sung,  the  of- 
ficiating priest,  at  their  request,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  overthe  missal,  and  then 
devoutly  opened  iL  Once  on  behalf  of  each 
of  them  were  these  uirtet  tanciorum  tried. 
To  the  first  inquiry,  the  response  of  the  or- 
acle was,  '*  If  ye  will  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
ail  that  ye  have."     To  the  second  it  answer- 


the  sultry  noon,  and  to  while  away  the  loi^icr ;  «^.  "Take  nothmg  for  your  journey."  To 
soft  arnnmer  nights  with  dice,  music,  scan"  I  '^«  '^'"^  ""^  '"'  *"  returned  the  admoni- 
dal,  or  lovers'  vows;  till,  aHer  some  few  "°"'  "  He  that  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
circuits  through  the  Zodiac,  the  same  sun  I  ^''"y  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
looked  down  on  their  children's  childr,  n  i '°" '"*'■  ""  "ave  heard,  my  brethren," 
,  exclaimed  Francis,  "  what  must  be  our  rule 
life,  and  the  rule  of  all  who  shall  join  us. 
\_ '  Let  us  obey  the  Divine  command."  It  was 
obeyed  implicitly.  Bernard  and  Peter  sold 
!  all  they  had,  and  gava  it  to  the  poor ;  and 


.sauntering  at  the  same  listless  pace,  aion:; 
the  same  flowery  road,  to  the  name  inevi- 
table bourne.  But  no  sooner  had  these  pru- 

•W      nDantt. 
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having  strip!  themselves  of  all  temporal 
wealth,  as  absolutely  as  their  leader,  they 
assumed  his  austere  dress,  and  avowed  them- 
selves his  disciples. 

A  great  event  had  happened  in  an  uncon- 
scious world.  Though  but  three  had  thus 
met  together,  yet  the  order  of  Minorites  or 
Franciscan  brethren  was  constituted.  Six 
centuries  have  since  passed  away;  and  it 
still  flourishes,  one  of  the  elements  of  life, 
if  not  of  progress,  in  the  great  Christian 
commonwealth. 

The  grain  of  mustard-seed  soon  began  to 
germinate.     Francis,  Bernard,  and  Peter  re- 
tired together  to  a  hut  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain  of  Rivo  Torto  ;  so  called  from  a  ser- 
pentine stream  which  wanders  through  it. 
With  what  authority  the  founder  ruled  even 
these,  his  first  followers,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  (attested  by  the  usual  evidence) 
that  after  the  death  of  Peter,  such  prodigies 
of  healing  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  as 
much  disturbed  the  devout  retirement  of  his 
surviving  friends.     "  Brother  Peter,  you  al- 
ways obeyed  me  implicitly  when  you  were 
alive,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  much  per- 
plexed Francis — "  I  expect  from  you  a  simi- 
lar submission  now.     The  visitors  to  your 
tomb  annoy  us  sadly.     In  the  name  of  holy 
obedience  I  command  you  to  work  no  more 
miracles."    Peter  at  once  dutifully  desisted 
from  his  posthumous  works  of  mercy.   ^'  So 
obedient,"  observes  M .   Chavin  de  Malan, 
writing  in  this  nineteenth  century,  '^  were  the 
fitmily  of  Francis  even  after  death." 

At  Rivo  Torto,  Egidius,  another  rich  citi- 
zen of  Assisi,  sought  out  and  joined  the  new 
society.  Famous  for  many  graces,  and  for 
not  a  few  miracles,  he  is  especially  celebra- 
ted for  having  received  at  Perugia  a  visit 
from  St.  Louis  in  disguise,  when  the  two 
saints  long  knelt  together  in  silence,  embra- 
cing each  other,  so  as  to  bring  their  hearts 
into  the  closest  possible  contiguity.  On  the 
departure  of  the  King,  Egidius  was  rebuked 
by  his  brethren  for  his  rudeness,  in  saying  not 
a  word  to  so  great  a  sovereign.  "  Marvel 
not,"  he  answered,  "  that  we  did  not  speak. 
A  divine  light  laid  bare  to  each  of  us  the  heart 
of  the  other.  No  words  could  have  intelli- 
gibly expressed  that  language  of  the  soul,  or 
have  imparted  the  same  sacred  consolation. 
So  impotent  is  the  tongue  of.  man  to  utter 
divine  mysteries." 

Sabbatini,  of  whom  we  read  only  that  he 
was  vir  bonus  ei  rectus — Morico,  a  crusader, 
who  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  the 
prayers  of  Francis — John  de  Capella,  "  who 
like  another  Judas  hanged  himself  at  last" —  | 
Sylvester,  who^  io  a  dream,  bad  seen  the ' 


arms  of  Francis  extended  to  either  end  of 
the  world,  while  a  golden  cross  reached 
from  his  lips  to  heaven — with  four  other 
worthies,  of  whom  history  has  preserved 
only  the  names,  followed  the  steps  of  the 
mystic  Egidius.  In  the  dilapidated  hut  of 
Rivo  Torto,  twetve  poor  men  had  now  as- 
sembled. To  a  common  observer  they 
might  have  passed  for  the  beggar  king  and 
his  tattered  crew.  To  the  leader  himself 
they  appeared,  more  justly,  an  image  of  the 
brotherhood  of  which  the  patriarchal  family 
had  been  the  type,  and  the  apostolic  college 
the  antitype. 

The  morning  had  dawned  over  the  hills 
from  which  the  Rivo  Torto  flows,  and  long 
had  been  the  prayer  of  Francis,  when  rising 
from  his  knees,  he  called  his  brethren  rouna 
him,  and  thus    addressed    them.     '^Take 
courage,  and  shelter  yourselves  in  God.   Be 
not  depressed  to  think  how  few  we  are.    Be 
not  alarmed  either  at  your  own  weakness,  or 
at  qiine.     God  has  revealed  to  me,  that  He 
will  diffuse  through  the  earth  this  our  little 
family,  of  which  He  is  himself  the  Father. 
I  would  have  concealed  what  I  have  seen, 
but  love  constrains  me  to  impart  it  to  you. 
I  have  seen  a  great  multitude  coming  to  as, 
to  wear  our  dress,  to  live  as  we  do.    I  have 
seen  all  the  roads  crowded  with  men  travel- 
ling in  eager  haste  towards  us.     The  Frencli 
are  coming.     The  Spaniards^ are  hastening. 
The  English  and  the  Germans  are  running. 
All  nations  are  mingling  together.     I  hear 
the  tread  of  the  numbers  who  go  and  come 
to  execute  the  commands  of  holy  obedience. 
We  seem  contemptible  and  insane.      But 
fear  not.     Believe  that  our  Saviour,  who 
has  overcome  the  world,  will  speak  eflectu- 
ally  in  us.     If  gold  should  lie  in  our  way, 
let  us  value  it  as  the  dust  beneath  our  feet. 
We  will  not,  however,  condemn  or  despise 
the  rich  who  live  softly,  and  are  arrayed 
sumptuously.     God,  who  is  our  master,  is 
theirs  also.     But  go  and  preach  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins.    Faithful  men, 
gentle,  and  full  of  charity,  will  receive  you 
and  your  words  with  joy.     Proud  and  impi- 
ous men  will  condemn  and  oppose   you. 
Settle  it  in  your  hearts  to  endure  all  things 
with   meakness  and  patience.     The  wise 
and  the  noble  will  soon  join  themselves  to 
you,  and,  with  you,  will  preach  to  kings,  to 
princes,  and  to  nations.   Be  patient  in  tribu- 
lation, fervent  in  prayer,  fearless  in  labor, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  endures  for 
ever,  shall  be  your  reward." 

Such,  we  are  assured  by  his  three  com- 
panions, was  the  inaugural  discoucse.  q£ 
Francis  to  VttA  ¥vtf&\^«s«   '\>d«ii^xw\w^^wl 
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the  earth  on  which  he  stood  a  figure  of  the 
cross,  each  limb  of  which  was  turned  to  oDe 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
and  arranging  his  companions  in  the  four 
corresponding;  lines,  he  dismissed  each  of 
them  with  the  solemn  benediction — '^  Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
nourish  thee."  The  new  missionaries  de- 
parted to  their  work  of  mercy,  and  Francis 
himself  retired  to  the  solitude  of  the  hut  of 
Rivo  Torto. 

In  that  retirement  an  arduous  duty  await- 
ed him.  He  drew  up  there,  in  twenty-three 
chapters,  the  rule  of  his  new  monastic  order, 
"  the  Magna  Charta  of  Poverty."  It  did  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  similar  institutes  of 
the  Benedictines.  To  the  vows  of  chastity 
and  obedience,  was  however  to  be  added  a 
solemn  vow  of  Poverty.  His  brethren  were 
to  labor  with  their  hands,  and  were  to  be 
maintained  by  alms.  But  they  were  to  so- 
licit alms,  not  as  suitors  for  a  gratuitous  fa- 
vor, but  as  assertors  of  a  positive  right, 
which  Christ  himself  had  bestowed  on  the 
poor.  A  code  of  higher  authority  than  any 
human  laws,  had  imposed  on  the  rich  the 
office,  and  the  obligations,  of  stewards  for 
such  as  had  need  of  sustenance.  The  indi- 
gent were  the  real  proprietors  of  all  earthly 
treasures.  The  food  on  which  Dives  fared 
sumptuously,  belonged  of  right  to  Lazarus  ; 
and  Dives  could  acquire  an  equal  title  to  be 
fed,  only  by  lying,  in  his  turn,  a  beggar  at 
the  gate. 

A  doctrine  always  so  welcome  to  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  could  never  have 
been  announced  with  a  surer  prospect  of  a 
wide  and  cordial  acceptance,  than  in  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  the  establishment  in  the  church  of  a 
polity  thus  democratic,  seemed  no  easy  en- 
terprise. The  sanction  of  him  who  wore 
the  Triple  Crown,  could,  it  seemed,  be 
scarcely  expected  for  an  institute  so  mena- 
cing to  all  sovereigns,  whether  secular  or 
spiritual.  Yet  without  that  sanction,  the 
founder  might  become  an  heresiarch  as 
guilty  as  Peter  Waldo,  and  his  followers 
obnoxious  to  punishments  as  terrible  as  those 
of  the  Albigenses.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1210  that  Francis,  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  of  his  disciples,  made  a  pil- 
^grimage  to  Rome,  to  propitiate,  if  possible, 
to  these  startling  novelties,  the  formidable 
potentate  who  men  bore  the  keys  and  the 
sword  of  Peter. 

The  splendid  palace  of  the  Lateran  re- 
flected the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  the 
wayworn  travellers  approached  it.  A  group 
of  churchmen  in  sumptuous  -apparel  were 


traversing  with  slow  and  measured  steps  its , 
lofty  terrace,  then  called  "  the  Mirror,"  as  if 
afraid  to  overtake  him  who  preceded  them 
in  a  dress  studiously  simple,  and  with  a 
countenance  wrapt  in  earnest  meditation. 
Unruffled  by  passion,  and  yet  elate  with 
conscious  power,  that  eagle  eye,  and  those 
capacious  brows,  announced  Him  the  lord  of 
a  dominion  which  might  have  satisfied  at 
once  the  pride  of  Diogenes  and  the  ambition 
of  Alexander.  Since  the  Tugurium  was 
built  on  the  Capitoline,  no  greater  monarch 
had  ever  called  the  seven  hills  his  own.  But 
in  his  Pontificate  no  SBra  had  occurred  more 
arduous  than  that  in  which  Innocent  the 
Third  saw  the  mendicants  of  Assisi  pros- 
trate themselves  at  his  feet. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Pontifical  throne.  In  that  period 
he  had  converted  into  realities  the  most  au- 
dacious visions  of  Hildebrand.  He  had  ex- 
acted the  oath  of  fealty  to  himself  firom  all 
the  Imperial  officers  of  the  city.  He  had 
seized  on  the  marches  of  Ancona  and  Um- 
bria.  He  had  annulled  the  election  of 
Frederick,  the  infant  son  of  the  deceased 
Emperor,  and  as  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, 
had  substituted  for  him  the  young  Otho  of 
Brunswick,  whom  he  afterwards  excommu- 
nicated. He  had  laid  France  under  an  in- 
terdict to  punish  the  divorce  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus. He  had  given  away  the  crowns 
of  Bohemia  and  Bulgaria.  He  had  received 
homage  from  John  for  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and,  availing  himself  of  Count  Baldwin's 
capture  of  Constantinople,  he  had  become 
the  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  So  far  all  had  been  triumphant. 
But  dark  clouds  had  now  arisen,  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  shaped  and  color- 
ed the  evening  reverie  of  this  great  conquer- 
or, when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Francis  and  his  companions. 

The  interruption  was  as  unwelcome  as  it 
was  abrupt.  As  he  gazed  at  the  squalid 
dress  and  faces  of  his  strange  suitors,  and 
observed  their  bare  and  unwashed  feet,  his 
lip  curled  with  disdain,  and,  sternly  com- 
manding them  to  withdraw,  he  seemed  again 
to  retire  from  the  outer  world  into  some  of 
the  deep  recesses  of  that  capacious  mind. 
Francis  and  his  companions  betook  them- 
selves to  prayer ;  Innocent  to  his  couch. 
There  (says  the  legend)  he  dreamed  that  a 
palm-tree  sprouted  up  from  the  ground  be- 
tween his  feet,  and  swiftly  shooting  up  into 
the  heavens,  cast  her  boughs  on  every  side, 
a  shelter  from  the  heat  and  a  refreshment 
to  the  weary.  The  vision  of  the  night  (so 
proceeds  the  tale)  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
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morniDg,  and  assured  Innocent  that,  under 
his  fostering  care,  the  Franciscan  Palm 
wodid  strike  deep  her  roots,  and  expand  her 
foliage  09  every  side,  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
church. 

Never,  however,  was  there  a  time  when 
the  councils  of  Rome  were  loss  under  the 
influence  of  narcotics  of  any  kind.  It  must 
have  been  in  the  vigils,  not  in  the  slumbers, 
of  the  night,  that  the  Pontiff  revolved  the 
incidents  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  per- 
ceived their  full  significance,  xet  why  de- 
liberate at  all  when  it  is  impossible  to  err  ? 
Infallibility  should  advance  to  truth  by  one 
free  intuitive  bound,  not  hobbling  on  the 
crutches  of  inquiry  and  inference.  It  is 
among  the  mysteries  which  we  are  bound  to 
revere  in  silence,  that,  whether  in  solitude 
or  in  synods,  the  inspired  wisdom  of  Rome 
has  always  groped  its  way  by  the  aid  of 
human  reasonings.  No  record  remains  of 
those  which  now  governed  the  resolves  of 
Innocent ;  but  an  obvious  conjecture  may 
supply  them. 

The  great  traditional  maxim  of  the  Papal 
dynasty  has  ever  been,  to  direct  the  ten- 
dencies of  each  succeeding  age,  by  grasping 
and  controlling  the  springs  of  action  from 
which  the  spirit  of  each  successively  derives 
its  mould,  and  form,  and  fashion.  From 
every  province  of  his  spiritual  empire,  had 
recently  reached  the  Pontiff  tidings  of  the 
appearance  and  rapid  diffusion  of  a  spirit  full 
of  menace  to  all  thrones,  and  urgently  de- 
manding subjugation.  It  might  be  called 
the  (raternizing  spirit.  It  manifested  itself 
in  the  creation  of  brotherhoods  as  barriers 
against  despotism,  both  feudal  and  ecclesi- 
astical. In  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
the  merchants,  citizens,  and  workmen,  were 
forming  themselves  into  guilds,  and  electing 
their  own  syndics  and  magistrates.  Already 
might  be  discerned  the  active  germs  of  the 
great  commercial  commonwealths  of  Flo- 
rence, Pisa,  and  Genoa;  of  Frankfurt, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges  ;  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  of  Bremen  ;  and  those  of  the  no  less 
f^at  commercial  corporations  of  London, 
Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Still  more  numerous 
were  the  religious  associations  which,  in 
one  vast,  though  incoherent  alliance,  op- 
posed the  pride  and  luxury  of  their  spiritual 
lords.  From  the  Guadalquiver  to  the  Elbe 
— from  the  Thames  to  the  Tiber — swarms 
of  such  socialists  practised,  or  seemed  to 
practise,  extreme  austerities,  and  inculcated 
doctrines  abhorred  of  the  orthodox  and 
the  faithful.  Obscurely  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  Patarins,  Cathari,  Bons- 
Hommes,  Poor  men  of  Lyons,  Josephine, 


Flagellants,  Publicani,  and  Waldenses,  or 
grouped  together  under  the  general  term  of 
Albigenses,  they  rejected  the  sacraments  of 
marriage  and  penance,  and  disbelieved  the 
magical  influence  of  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist.  They  denied  the  lawfulness  of 
oaths  and  of  capital  punishments.  They 
maintained  that  no  Divine  ordinance  was 
valid  if  administered  by  a  priest  in  mortal 
sin.  They  taught  that  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles  were  bound  to  succeed  to  the 
apostolic  poverty ;  and  since  none  so  well 
fulfilled  that  hereditary  obligation  as  them- 
selves, they  thought  that  none  were  equal- 
ly well  entitled  to  discharge  the  apostolic 
office. 

To  refute  these  errors,  Rome  had  em- 
ployed her  most  irrefragable  arguments  ;  the 
bitter  curses  of  Lucius ;  the  cruelties,  be- 
yond conception  horrible,  of  Innocent.  The 
brand,  the  scourge,  and  the  sword,  had  fallen 
from  the  wearied  hands  of  the  ministers  of 
his  vengeance.  Hundreds  were  cast  alive 
into  the  furnace,  and  not  a  few  plunged  into 
the  flames  with  exulting  declarations  of  the 
faith  for  which  they  perished.  The  Vicar 
of  Christ  bathed  the  banner  of  the  cross  in 
a  carnage,  from  which  the  wolves  of  Romu- 
lus, and  the  eagles  of  Csasar,  would  haver 
turned  away  with  loathing.  But  the  will  of 
the  sufferers  was  indomitable,  and  this  new 
scourge  of  God  was  constrained  to  feel,  that, 
from  conquests  which  lefl  'the  immortal 
spirit  unsubdued,  he  could  derive  no  ef- 
fectual security,  and  no  enduring  triumph. 

Such  was  the  menacing  aspect  which 
Christendom  presented  to  her  sacerdotal 
head  at  the  moment,  when,  after  having 
first  repulsed,  he  again  summoned  to  his 
presence,  the  mendicants  of  Assisi.  The 
other  monastic  orders  formed  so  many  ram- 
parts round  his  throne.  But  neither  the 
Benedictines  with  their  splendid  endow- 
ments, nor  the  Carthusians  with  their  self- 
immolations,  nor  the  Cistertians  in  their  stu- 
dious solitudes,  nor  the  Templars  or  Hospi- 
tallers with  their  sharp  swords,  nor  the  Be- 
guines  and  Maturins  with  their  half-secular 
pursuits,  could  oppose  any  effective  weapons 
to  the  migratory  gospellers,  who  in  every 
land  toiled  and  preached  and  died,  at  once 
the  martyrs  and  the  devoted  antagonists  of 
his  power.  It  was,  then,  in  no  dreaming 
phantasy,  but  in  open  vision,,  that  the  palm- 
tree  sprung  up  between  his  feet,  a  new  and 
a  welcome  shelter.  The  fervid  speech,  the 
resolved  aspect,  the  lowly  demeanor,  the 
very  dirt  and  wretchedness  of  those  squalid 
vagrants,  gave  to  that  penetrating  eye  assu- 
rance of  a  devotedness  which  might  rival 
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and  eclipse,  and,  perhaps,  persuade  those 
whom  Simon  de  Montfort  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  exterminate.  And  as,  in  later 
days,  Aristotelian  innovations  were  neutra- 
.  lized  by  scholastic  subtleties ; — the  all- 
emancipating  press  by  the  soul-subduing 
miracles  of  art  5 — the  impassioned  revolt  of 
Luther  by  the  ardent  allegiance  of  Loyola  : 
— so  now  the  ill-organized  confederacy  of 
Western  Europe  might  be  counteracted  by 
a  zeal  as  impetuous  as  their  own,  but  more 
efficient  when  guided  by  the  unerring  saga- 
city of  the  Roman  conclave.  The  popular 
watchwords  of  Poverty,  Continence,  Lowli- 
ness, and  Self-denial,  would  no  longer  be 
used  only  as  reproaches  on  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy, but  as  the  war-cry  of  the  self- 
mortified  adherents  of  Rome.  Her  enthu- 
siastic missionaries,  commanding  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  multitude,  would  direct  it  in  holy 
indignation  against  the  vices  of  the  mitre 
and  the  coronet,  but  in  pious  loyalty  to- 
wards the  tiara,  which  had  rested  for  a  thou- 
sand years  on  the  brows  of  the  successors  of 
Peter. 

With  such  prescience,  Innocent  recalled 
the  youth  whose  first  overtures  he  had  con- 
temptuously rejected.  He  now  accepted 
them,  cordially  indeed,  yet  with  characteris- 
tic caution.  I'he  laws  of  the  proposed 
order  of  Minorites  were  examined,  dis- 
cussed, and  approved.  Heedless  of  the 
sinister  predictions  of  the  Sacred  College, 
the  Pope  was  willing  to  recognize,  in  the 
severity  of  their  discipline,  the  perfection 
which  Christ  himself  requires;  and  Francis, 
having  plighted  solemn  vows  of  obedience, 
and  having  received  in  turn  a  no  less  solemn 
apostolic  blessing,  departed  from  the  Late- 
ran  with  an  unwritten  approbation  of  his 
rule. 

Inflamed  with  holy  ardor  for  the  conver- 
sion of  men,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  for- 
tress and  centre  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city.  His  toilsome 
march  was  a  genuine  ovation.  His  steps 
were  followed  by  admiring  crowds ;  church 
bells  rang  out  their  peals  at  his  approach  ; 
processions,  chanting  solemn  litanies  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him ;  enraptured  devotees 
kissed  his  clothes,  his  hands,  his  feet ;  pro- 
selytes of  either  sex,  and  every  rank  and 
age,  repeated  the  vows  of  poverty,  conti- 
nence, obedience,  and  labor;  and  as  the 
Words  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  other 
TOWS  mingled  with  them,  devoting  lands, 
convents,  and  monasteries,  to  the  use  of 
those  whose  abandonment  of  all  worldly 
weaUh  V  thus  enthusiastically  celebrated. 
S'  y !    No  hooMigei  how-  * 


ever  extravagant,  is  refused  by  mankind  to 
a  will  at  once  inflexible  and  triumphant ;  so 
great  is  the  reverence  unconsciously  render- 
ed, even  by  the  least  reflecting,  to  the  great 
mystery  of  our  nature ; — the  existence  in 
man  of  volitions  and  of  resolves  not  absorb- 
ed in  the  Supreme  Will,  but,  in  some  enig- 
matic sense,  distinct  from  it.  The  simple- 
hearted  Francis  had  a  readier  solution. 
"  They  honor  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in 
the  vilest  of  his  creatures,"  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  donors, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  the  spouse  of  Poverty  received  for 
the  use  of  his  spiritual  ofl&pring  a  formal 
grant  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-of- Angels, 
or  the  Porzioncula,  which  his  pious  zeal 
had  reinstated. 

Among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
few  enjoy  a  more  exalted  renown  than  St. 
Clare,  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Orto- 
lona.  ^'  Clara,"  so  runs  the  bull  of  her  cano- 
nization, ^^  Claris  praeclara  meritis,  magnae  in 
ccelo  claritate  glorise,  ac  in  terra  miraculo- 
rum  sublimium,  clare  claret."  Even  before 
her  birth  a  voice  from  heaven  had  announc- 
ed that  her  course  of  life  was  to  be  a  bril- 
liant one,  and  at  the  instance  of  her  mother, 
to  whom  the  promise  had  been  address- 
ed, she  therefore  received  at  the  baptismal 
fount  the  significant  name  on  which,  after  her 
death.  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth  was  to 
play  this  jingle.  From  her  childhood  she  had 
justified  the  appellation.  Beneath  her  cost- 
ly robes,  and  the  jewels  which  adorned 
them,  she  wore  the  penitential  girdle ;  and 
vain  were  the  efforts  of  countless  suitors  to 
win  a  heart  already  devoted  to  the  heavenly 
Bridgroom.  The  fame  of  her  piety  reached 
the  ears  of  Francis.  She  admired  the  lustre 
of  his  sanctity.  The  mutual  attraction  was 
felt  and  acknowledged.  They  met,  confer- 
red, and  met  again.  By  his  advice,  an  elope- 
ment from  the  house  of  her  parents  was  ar- 
ranged, and  by  his  assistance  it  was  effected. 
They  fled  to  the  Porzioncula.  Monks, 
chanting  their  matins  by  torch-light,  f^- 
ceived  and  welcomed  her  there  ;  and  then, 
attended  by  her  spiritual  guide,  she  took 
sanctuary  in  the  neighboring  church  of  St. 
Paul  until  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
her  reception  in  a  convent.  The  heroine  of 
the  romance  was  in  her  nineteenth,  the  hero 
in  his  thirtieth  year.  Yet  she  was  not  an 
Eioisa,  but  only  one  of  those  young  ladies 
(all  good  angels  guard  them!)  by  whom 
the  ether  of  sacerdotal  eloquence  cannot  be 
safely  inhaled  in  private.  He  was  not  an 
Abelard,  but  only  one  of  those  ghostly 
counsellors  (all  good  angels  avert  them !) 
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who  woald  conduct  souls  to  heaven  by  the 
bremch  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the 
duties  which  He  who  reigns  there,  has  laid 
upon  us.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  superiority 
of  Francis  to  any  prejudice  in  favor  of 
filial  obedience  and  parental  authority,  that 
despite  the  agony  and  rage  of  her  fi&ther, 
and  the  efforts  of  his  amied  retainers,  he  in- 
duced her  two  sisters,  Agnes  and  Beatrice, 
to  follow  her  flight  and  to  partake  of  her  se- 
clusion. The  shears  which  severed  the 
clustering  locks  of  Agnes,  were  held,  we 
are  assured,  by  his  own  consecrated  hands. 

So  bewitching  an  example  was,  of  course, 
fatal  to  many  other  flowing  tresses,  and  to 
the  serenity  of  the  heads  they  covered.  The 
church  of  St.  Damiano,  which  the  zeal  of 
Francis  had  reconstructed,  became  the  con- 
vent of  the  order  of  poor  sisters.  Monks 
cannot  cease  to  be  men  ;  and,  in  their  silent 
ceils,  the  hearts  of  the  Minor  brethren 
throbbed  to  learn  that  their  cravings  fot 
woman's  sympathy  were  thus,  at  least,  par- 
tially satisfied.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
ladies  of  the  house  of  Ortolan  a,  and  the  legis- 
lation of  their  common  founder,  colonies  of 
this  devout  sisterhood  were  rapidly  settled 
in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  :  and  Clara, 
the  disobedient  and  the  devout,  being  elected 
the  first  abbess  of  the  order,  performed  mira- 
cles of,  self-conquest  in  her  lifetime,  and 
miracles  of  mercy  in  the  tomb. 

At  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  Francis  sur- 
veyed the  path  which  yet  lay  before  him  ; 
and  his  spirit  fainted  at  the  prospect.  Re- 
nown, influence,  supremacy,  had  gathered 
round  him,  and  his  soul  was  oppressed  with 
the  responsibilities  of  trusts  so  weighty,  and 
for  the  use  of  which  he  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared by  any  literary  or  theological  educa- 
tion. In  words  which  he  ascribes  to  Fran- 
cis himself,  St.  Bonaventura  depicts  the 
conflict  of  his  mind  on  the  grave  question, 
whether,  by  a  life  of  solitary  devotion,  or  by 
a  life  of  apostolic  labors,  he  should  best 
fulfil  the  Divine  counsels.  If  the  quotation 
of  his  lanoruage  be  accurate,  it  is  evident 
that  he  inclined  to  the  more  active  choice, 
but  dreaded  to  oppose  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
age  the  foolishness  of  such  preaching  as  his 
untaught  mind,  and  unpractised  tongue, 
could  utter.  If  the  difficulty  itself  is  char- 
acteristic of  him,  the  escape  from  it  is  still 
more  so. 

Silvester,  one  of  his  associates  at  the  Rivo 
Torto,  still  remained  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, a  hermit  absorbed  in  devotion.  To 
him,  and  to  Clara,  Francis  despatched* in- 
junctioDs  to  ascertain  what  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  on  this 


momentous  question.  The  answers  of  the 
hermit  and  the  abbess  were  the  same.  To 
each  it  had  been  revealed  that  the  founder 
of  their  order  should  go  forth  and  preach. 
I  God,  they  assured  him,  would  put  words 
into  his  mouth.  To  receive  the  joint  mes- 
sage he  knelt  on  the  earth,  his  head  bare 
and  bowed  down,  his  hands  crossed  over  his 
breast.  On  hearing  it  he  vaulted  from  the 
ground,  crying,  *'  Let  us  go  forth  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  !"  At  his  first  appearance  as  a 
preacher,  burning  eloquence  burst  from  his 
lips,  diseases  fled  at  his  touch,  sinners  aban- 
doned their  vices,  and  crowds  flocked  into 
his  order.  Every  day  witnessed  the  increase 
of  the  numbers  and  zeal  of  his  proselytes ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1216,  a  goodly  com- 
pany, constituting  the  first  chapter  of  the 
order  of  the  Minor  brethren,  had  assembled 
at  the  Porzioncula. 

This  convention  was  rendered  memorable 
in  their  annals  by  the  apportionment  which 
was  then  made  of  the  Christian  world  into 
so  many  Franciscan  missions.  For  himself, 
the  founder  reserved  the  kingdom  of  France, 
as  the  noblest  and  most  arduous  province. 
Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Provence,  Spain,  and 
Germany  were  assigned  to  five  of  his  prin- 
cipal followers.  Such  were  now  their  num- 
bers that  thirty-four  departed  for  Provence, 
and  no  less  than  sixty  found  their  way  to  the 
Empire.  The  land  of  the  Ghibellines,  the 
future  birth-place  of  Luther,  formed,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  13th  century,  an  exception 
to  the  welcome  with  which,  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  these  new  emissaries  of  Rome 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Of  the  iti- 
nerants along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  not  one  could  make  himself  in- 
telligible in  the  German  tongue.  Destitute 
of  the  ever  ready  resource  of  miracle  (it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  why),  they  could  not 
convince  a  people  with  whom  they  could 
not  communicate,  and  were  driven  away 
with  ridicule  and  outrage. 

The  French  mission  received  a  yet  more 
unexpected  check.  To  place  this  great  un- 
dertaking under  the  special  care  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  Francis  commenced  his  jour- 
ney by  visiting  their  sepulchres.  Rome  had 
at  that  time  received  another,  not  less  memo- 
rable, guest,  since  known  in  the  calendar  of 
the  saints  by  the  name  of  Dominick.  He 
was  a  Spaniard,  the  member  of  a  noble 
house,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  priest.  Amid 
the  horrora  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genes,  and  while  himself  deeply  stained  with 
that  blood-guiltiness,  he  had  preached  re- 
pentaDCOy  and  inculcated  orthodoxy.  And 
noW)  a  sojourner  in  the  metropolis  of  Chris- 
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tendom,  he  saw  id  a  vision  Christ  himself 
possessed  with  wrath  against  mankind  (so 
well  agreed  his  sleeping  and  his  waking 
thoughts),  and  then  appeared  to  him  the 
Virgin  mother,  appeasing  her  Son  by  pre- 
senting to  him  two  men,  in  one  of  whom 
the  dreamer  saw  his  own  image.  •  The  other 
was  a  stranger  to  him.  When,  with  the 
return  of  light,  he  repaired  to  a  neighbouring 
chul*ch  to  worship,  that  stranger  appeared 
there  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant.  **  My 
brother,  my  companion,"  exclaimed  the 
Spaniard,  "  let  us  unite  our  powers,  and 
nothing  shall  prevail  against  us ;"  and  forth- 
with the  founders  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders  were  in  each  other's  arms. 
They  met  again  at  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal 
TJgoIino.  He  proposed  to  them  the  eleva- 
tion of  some  of  their  followers  to  the  epis- 
copacy, and  even  to  the  Sacred  College. 
The  offer  was  declined  by  both.  Another 
inefiectual  proposal  was  made  by  Dominick 
himself  for  the  union  of  their  separate  insti- 
tutes ;  and  then,  with  earnest  professions  of 
mutual  regard,  and  assurances  of  mutual 
support,  they  parted  to  divide  the  world  be- 
tween them. 

To  secure  his  share  of  that  Empire,  Fran- 
cis, however,  found  it  necessary. to  abandon 
his  contemplated  mission.  The  sagacity  of 
Ugolino  had  detected  the  intrigues  and  se- 
cret machinations  of  the  enemies  of  this  new 
spiritual  power,  and  his  authority  induced 
the  founder  of  it  to  remain  at  Rome,  to 
counteract  them.  Subtlety,  the  tutelary 
genius  of  his  country,  and  his  natural  ally 
on  such  an  occasion,  left  him  on  this,  as  on 
80  many  other  exigencies,  to  the  charge  of 
the  gentler  power,  Somnus,  who,  throwing 
open  the  ivory  gates,  exhibited  to  him,  first 
a  hen  attempting  in  vain  to  gather  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  then  a  ma- 
jestic bird,  gently  alighting  to  spread  her  far 
extended  plumage  over  the  unprotected 
brood.  The  interpretation  was  obvious. 
The  Pope  must  be  persuaded  to  appoint 
Ugolino  as  protector  of  the  unfledged  nes- 
tlings of  the  Franciscan  eyrie. 

But  Innocent  was  dead,  and  the  third 
Honorius,  a  stranger  to  Francis,  and  stu- 
diously prepossessed  against  him,  filled  the 
papal  throne.  The  cardinal  proposed  that 
the  suitor  for  this  new  favor  should  win  it 
by  preaching  in  the  sacred  consistory,  per- 
suaded that  the  eloquence  for  which  he  was 
renowned  must  triumph  over  all  opposing 
prejudices.  Great  were  the  throes  of  pre- 
paration. A  sermon,  composed  with  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  preacher,  was  engraveii, 
*with  his  utmost  diUgeoee,  on  his  memoiy. 


But  at  the  sight  of  that  august  audieoce^ 
every  trace  of  it  departed  from  bis  mind, 
leaving  him  in  utter  confusion,  amd,  as  it 
seemed  in  hopeless  silence.  A  pause,  a 
mental  prayer,  and  one  vehement  self-con- 
flict followed,  and  then  abandoning  himself 
to  the  natural  current  of  his  own  ardent 
emotions,  he  poured  forth  his  soul,  in  an 
address  so  full  of  warmth  and  energy,  as  to 
extort  from  the  Pope,  and  the  whole  col- 
lege, the  exclamation,  that  it  was  not  he 
that  spake,  but  the  divinity  which  spoke 
within  him.  From  such  lips  no  request 
could  be  preferred  in  vain ;  and  Ugolino 
was  nominated  by  Honorius  to  the  high  and 
confidential  post  of  Protector  of  the  Mino- 
rite brethren. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1219  (the  10th 
year  of  the  Franciscan  sera),  the  inhabitants 
of  Assisi  looked  from  their  walls  on  a  vast 
encampment  surrounding  the  Porzioncula 
as  a  centre,  and  spreading  over  the  wide 
plain  on  which  the  city  stands.  Five  thou- 
sand mendicants  had  there  met  together  to 
celebrate  the  second  general  chapter  of 
their  Order.  Huts  of  straw  and  mud  af- 
forded them  shelter.  The  piety  of  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  supplied 
them  with  food.  Each  group  or  company 
of  sixty  or  a  hundred  formed  a  distinct  con- 
gregation, oflering  up  prayers  in  common, 
or  listening  to  discourses,  of  which  the  fu- 
ture conquest  of  the  world  was  the  theme. 
Then  at  the  word,  and  under  the  guidance, 
of  their  chief,  the  separate  bands,  forming 
themselves  into  one  long  procession,  ad- 
vanced with  solemn  chants,  or  in  still  more 
solemn  silence,  to  the  city  of  Perugia. 
There  Ugolino  met  them,  and  casting  off 
his  mantle,  his  hat,  and  his  shoes,  was  con- 
ducted by  his  exulting  clients,  in  the  habit 
of  a  Minor  brother,  to  the  place  of  their 
great  assembly.  ''  Behold,"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  patron,  to  the  founder,  of  the 
order,  "  behold  the  camp  of  God  !  How 
goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Israel,  and  thy 
dwellings,  O  Jacob  !'^ 

The  words  fell  mournfully  on  the  ear  of 
Francis.  As  his  eye  scanned  the  triumphs 
of  that  auspicious  hour,  sadne.NS  brooded 
over  his  soul.  He  felt,  like  other  conque- 
rors, that  the  laurel  wreath  is  too  surely 
entwined  whh  cypress,  and  discovered  the 
dark  auguries  of  d^cay  in  the  unexpected 
rapidity  of  his  success.  Brief,  therefore, 
and  melancholy,  was  his  answer  to  the  Car- 
dinal's congratulations.  *'  We  have  made," 
he  said,  *'  large  promises,  we  have  received 
yet  larger.  Let  us  accomplish  the  one,  and 
aspire  after  the  fulfilment  ef  the  other. 
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These  pleasures  are  brief.  There  are  pains  i 
which  are  eternal.  Our  sufferings  are  light, 
hut  there  is  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of 
glory.  Many  are  called,  few  are  chosen. 
To  every  man  a  recompense  according  to 
his  works.  Above  all  things,  my  brethren, 
love  the  holy  Church,  and  pray  for  her  ex- 
altation. But  cling  to  poverty.  Is  it  not 
written,  cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and 
He  shall  nourish  thee  V 

Again  the  helart  of  Ugolino  throbbed  as 
he  surveyed  the  multitude  devoted  to  works 
of  mercy  and  of  self-denial,  and  he  com- 
mended while  he  blessed  them.  Again  was 
raised  the  sterner  voice  of  their  spiritual 
father,  rebuking  the  soft  weakness  with 
which  they  had  welcomed  and  enjoyed  such 
unmerited  praise.  Pained  and  mortified,  the 
Cardinal  asked  the  motive  of  this  ill-timed 
severity.  "  My  lord,  I  have  reproved  them," 
was  the  answer,  "  that  they  may  not  lose 
the  lowliness  you  have  been  extolling ;  and 
that  humility  may  strike  her  roots  more 
deeply  into  their  hearts." 

Unfamiliar  as  he  was  with  the  subtleties, 
scholastic  or  politic,  of  his  age,  Francis  was 
a  shrewd  observer  of  the  characters  and  the 
ways  of  men.  He  perceived  that  the  zeal- 
ous protector  of  his  order  was  a  still  more 
zealous  member  of  the  Roman  conclave, 
and  that  to  attach  the  foremost  of  the  minor 
brethren  to  the  cause  and  service  of  the 
Papacy,  he  had  dazzled  their  eyes  with 
prospects  of  mitres,  and  even  of  the  purple. 
He  discovered  that  they  had  conferred  with 
the  Cardinal  on  their  own  exclusion  from 
the  government  of  the  society,  on  the  want 
both  of  health  and  of  learning  in  their  head, 

Snd  on  the  excessive  rigor  and  singularity  of 
is  rule.  He  saw  in  these  Dathans  and 
Abirams  of  his  camp  the  rising  spirit  of  re- 
volt, and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  subdue  it 
with  his  accustomed  energy.  The  chapter 
of  the  order  was  in  session,  when,  conducting 
Ugolino  thither,  Francis  addressed  to  them 
and  to  him  these  stern  and  menacing  words : 
**My  brethren,  God  has  commanded  me,  in 
foolishness  and  humility,  to  copy  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  cross.  Let  me  hear  of  no  other 
rule  than  that  which  he  has  thus  established. 
Dread  the  divine  vengeance,  all  ye  who 
abandon  it,  all  ye  who  seduce  others  to  back- 
slide." The  silence  which  followed  on  this 
apostrophe,  and  on  the  departure  of  the 
speaker,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  Cardi- 
nal. He  exhorted  the  congregation  to  obey 
implicitly  their  apostolic  founder,  on  whom, 
he  declared,  the  divine  influence  was  evi- 
dently resting.  Evident,  at  least,  it  had 
becinne,  that  the  day  of  secular  greatness 


could  not  dawn  on  the  children  of  poverty 
till  her  spouse  should  have  ceased  to  govern 
them. 

To  divert  their  minds  from  such  disloyal 
thoughts,  Francis  occupied  them  with  the 
promul<(ation  of  rules  respecting  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
structure  of  their  ecclesiastical  edifices.  To 
elicit  their  loyal  affections,  he  laid  before 
them  a  project  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
the  whole  habitable  globe.  For  himself  he 
reserved  the  seat  of  the  war  between  the 
Crusaders  and  the  Saracens.  To  each  of  his 
foremost  disciples  he  assigned  a  separate 
mission,  and  he  dismissed  them  with  letters 
from  the  Pope,  commending  them  to  the 
care  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  with 
a  circular  epistle  from  himself,  bearing  this 
superscription,  "  To  all  Potentates,  Gover- 
nors, Consuls,  Judges,  and  Magistrates  on 
the  earth,  and  to  all  others  to  whom  these 
presents  shall  come,  brother  Francis,  your 
unworthy  servant  in  the  Lord,  sendeth  greet- 
ing and  peace."  Armed  with  these  creden- 
tials, the  propagandists  of  Assisi  dispersed, 
some  to  found  monasteries  in  Spain,  some  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  empire,  some  to 
rival  the  socialists  of  France,  some  to  be- 
come professors  at  Oxford,  and  some  to 
provoke  martyrdom  in  Morocca;  but  never 
again  to  be  convened  by  their  "  General 
Minister"  to  consult  together  in  a  delibera- 
tive chapter.  It  was  an  experiment  too 
hazardous  for  repetition,  a  risk  to  be  dread- 
ed far  more  than  any  which  awaited  him 
among  the  warriors  of  the  crescent,  or  the 
champions  of  the  cross. 

These  were  now  drawn  in  hostile  array 
under  the  walls  of  Damietta,  and  there  he 
joined  them.  The  confusion  of  the  camp  of 
Asramante  was  but  a  feeble  image  of  that 
which  he  found  in  the  host  of  the  titular 
King  of  Jerusalem,  John^de  Brienne; — 
cavaliers  and  foot-men,  all  emulous  of  fame, 
all  impatient  of  obedience,  all  insisting  on 
being  led  into  action,  all  interchanging  bitter 
contumelies,  and  all  willing  to  cut  each 
other's  throats,  if  no  better  employment 
could  be  found  for  their  swords.  Like 
another  Micaiah,  Francis  foretold  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  a  combat  about  to  be 
wa^ed,  under  the  shelter  of  holy  names,  but 
in  tne  wanton  insolence  of  human  passion. 
Like  him  he -saw  all  Israel  scattered  like 
sheep  upon  the  mountains ;  but  like  him  he 
prophesied  in  vain.  The  mutinous  troops 
hurried  their  leader  into  the  field,  and  the 
loss  of  six  thousands  of  the  Christians  at- 
tested the  prescience  of  their  unwarlike 
monitor. 
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In  the  midst  of  feats  of  arms  and  agonies 
of  toils  and  suffering,  admonition  was,  how- 
ever, an  office  too  humble  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  a  soul  cast  in  a  mould  so  heroic  as 
his.     He  was  a  strategist  as  well  as  a  saint, 
and,  in  this  day  of  sorrow  and  rebuke,  found 
a  meet  occasion  to  exhibit  the  whole  strength 
of  his  belligere;it  resources.     During  many 
successive  hours,  he  knelt  and  was  absorbed 
in  prayer.     Then  rising  with  a  countenance 
radiant  with  joy  and  courage,  he  advanced 
towards  the   infidel   camp,  chanting  as  he 
marched,  "  Though  I  walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  if  thou  art  with  me."     A  gold  besant 
was.  the  price  of  the  head  of  a  Christian. 
But  what  were  such  terrors  to  an  evangelist 
about  to  close  the  war  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Soldan  himself?     From  every  incident 
he  drew  fresh  confidence.     When  he  saw 
the  flocks  collected  for  the  consumption  of 
the  Saracens,  "Behold,"  he  cried,  "I  send 
you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves."     When 
seized  by  the  Saracens  themselves,  and  asked 
by  whom,  and  why,  he  had  been  sent  to 
their  lines,  he  answered,  '^  I  am  not  sent  of 
man,  but  of  God,  to  show  to  you  the  way 
of  salvation."    When  carried  before  their 
chief,  and  courteously  invited  to  remain  in 
his  tent,  "  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  re- 
main, if  you  and  your  people  will  become 
converts  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.     If 
you  hesitate,  kindle  a  furnace,  and  I  and 
your  priests  will  enter  it  together,  and  the 
result  shall  show  you  whether  truth  is  on 
my  side  or  on  theirs."     The  most  venerable 
of  the  Imauns  shuddered  and  withdrew,  and 
the   smiling   Commander   of  the   Faithful 
avowed  his  doubt  whether  he  could  find  a 
priest  to  encounter  the  ordeal.     "  Only  pro- 
mise to  become  a  Christian,"  replied  Francis, 
^'  and  I  will  enter  the  furnace  alone ;  but  if 
I  should  be  burnt,  conclude  not  that  my 
message  is  false,  but  only  that  it  has  reached 
you  by  one  who,  bearing  it  unworthily,  is 
justly  punished  for  his  sins."    Still  obdurate, 
but  still  courteous,  the  infidel  chief  offered 
rich  presents  to  his  stout-hearted  visitor,  and 
with  a  guard  of  honor,  and  a  safe-conduct, 
dismissed  him  to  the  Christian  camp. 

That  the  head  of  the  missionary  was  nei- 
ther bartered  for  a  gold  besant  by  the  sol- 
diers, nor  amputated,  by  the  scimet^r  of 
their  leader,  may  be  explained  either  by  the 
oriental  reverence  for  supposed  insanity,  or  by 
the  universal  reverence  for  self-denying 
courage,  or  by  the  motives  which  induced 
the  lion  to  lie  quietly  down  and  turn  his  tail 
on  the  drawn  sword  and  eloquent  taunts  of  i 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha.    To  the  Eagle ' 


of  Meaux,  however,  this  adventure  presents 
itself  in  a  more  brilliant  light.     ^  Fran9oiSy' 
he  exclaims, '  indign^  de  se  voir  ainsi  res- 
pect^ par  les  ennemies  de  son  m&itre,  re- 
commence ses  invectives  contre  leur  religion 
monstrueuse  ;   mats,  Strange  et  merveilleuse 
insensibilite !  ils  ne  lui  temoignent  pas  moins 
de  deference  ;  et  le  brave  athlete  de  Jesus 
Christ,  voyant  qu'il  ne  pouvait  meriter  qu'ils 
lui  donnassent  lamort :  "  Sortons  d'ici,mon 
frere,"  disait  il  a  son  compagnon, ''  fuyons, 
fuyons,  bien  loin  de  ces  barbares,  trop  hu- 
mains  pour  nous,  puisque  nous  ne  les  pou- 
vons  obliger,  ni  a  adorer  notre  maitre,  ni  a 
nous  pers^cuter ;  nous  qui  sommes  ses  servi- 
teurs.    Oh  Dieu !  quand  m^riterons  nous  le 
triomphe  de  martyre  si  nous  ne  trouvons  que 
des  honneurs,  meme  parmi  les  peu  pies  les 
plus  infideles  ?    Puisque  Dieu  ne  nous  juge 
pas  dignes  de  la  giace  du  martyre,  ni  de  par- 
ticiper  a  ses  glorieux  opprobes,  allons-nous- 
en,  mon  frere ;  allons  achever  notre  vie  dans 
le  martyre  de  la  penitence,  ou   cherchons 
quelque  endroit  de  la  terre  ou  nous  puissons 
boire  a  longs  traits  Tignominiede  la  croix." 
Such  places   were    readily  found.      In 
Spain,  in  Provence,  and  in  Northern  Italy, 
Francis    everywhere  preached    to    crowds 
hanging  on  his  lips,  and  though  the  igno- 
miny of  the  cross  may  have  been  his  theme, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  admiration  of 
mankind  was    his    habitual  reward.      But 
amidst  the  applauses  of  the  world,  his  heart 
yearned  after  his  native  Umbria,  where  his 
Order  had  first  struggled  into  sight,  and 
where  it  was  now  to  receive  its  final  deve- 
lopment. 

In  his  missions  through  Europe  he  bad 
discovered  that  his  institutes  of  Minor  bre* 
thren,  and  of  poor  sisters,  bound  to  celibacy, 
to  poverty,  and  to  obedience,  were  erected 
on  a  basis  far  too  narrow  for  the  universal 
empire  at  which  he  aimed.  Marriage  was 
incompatible  with  the  first  of  these  vows, 
worldly  callings  with  the  second,  and  secular 
dignities  with  the  last.  But  though  wives, 
and  trades,  and  lordships,  were  incompatible  • 
with  "  perfection,"  they  might  be  reconciled 
with  admission  into  a  lower  or  third  estate 
of  his  Order,  where,  as  in  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  those  might  worship  to  whom  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  sanctuary  was  inter- 
dicted. With  the  desi&pi  of  thus  throwing 
open  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  to  the  un- 
initiated, a  supplemental  code  was  promul- 
gated, in  the  year  1221,  for  what  was  to  be 
called  "  The  Order  of  Penitence." 

The  members  of  it  were  to  take  no  vows 
whatever.  Engaging  to  submit  themselves 
to  certain  roles  of  bfe,  it  yna  agreed  that 
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the  breach  of  those  rules  shoald  not  involve 
the  guilt  of  mortal  sin.  Thej  required  the 
restitution  of  all  unjust  gains,  a  reconcile- 
ment with  all  enemies,  and  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  The 
members  of  the  Order  were  to  wear  a  mean, 
and  uniform  dress.  Their  houses  and  furni- 
ture were  to  be  plain  and  frugal,  though  not 
without  consulting  the  proprieties  of  their 
social  rank.  All  luxuriousness  in  animal 
delights,  and  all  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  were  to 
be  mortified ;  all  theatres,  feasts,  and  worldly 
amusements  eschewed.  Their  disputes 
were  to  be  settled,  with  all  possible  promp- 
titude, by  compromises  or  by  arbitrement. 
Every  member  of  the  Order  .was  to  make 
bis  will.  They  were  never  to  take  a  non- 
judicial oath,  nor  to  bear  arms,  except  in  cfe- 
fence  of  the  Church,  the  Catholic  faith,  or 
their  Tiative  land. 

The  founder  of  such  a  confederacy  must 
have  had  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a 
legislator.  It  would  be  difficult  even  now, 
with  all  the  aid  of  history  and  philosophy,, 
to  devise  a  scheme  better  adapted  to  restrain 
the  licentiousness,  to  soften  the  manners,  and 
to  mitigate  all  the  oppressions  of  an  iron  age. 
Secular^ men  and  women  were  combined 
with  ardent  devotees,  in  one  great  society, 
under  a  code  flexible  as  it  addressed  the  one, 
and  inexorable  as  it  applied  to  the  other'^  of 
those  classes ;  and  yet  a  code,  which  im- 
posed on  all  the  same  general  obligations, 
the  same  undivided  allegiance,  the  same 
altimate  ends,  and  many  of  the  same  exter- 
nal badges.  Christianity  itself,  when  first 
promulgated,  must  to  heathen  eyes  have 
bad  an  aspect  not  wholly  unlike  that  which 
originally  distinguished  the  third  estate  of 
the  Franciscan  Orders :  and  rapid  as  may 
have  been  the  corruption  and  decline  of  that 
estate,  it  would  be  mere  prejudice  or  igno- 
rance to  deny  that  it  sustained  an  important 
office  in  the  general  advancement  of  civili- 
zation and  of  truth. 

In  the  times  of  Francis  himself  and  of 
his  immediate  successors,  the  Franciscan 
cord  (the  emblem  of  the  restraint  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  is  to  hold  the  Beast  to 
which  it  is  wedded)  was  to  be  se^n  on  count- 
less multitudes  in  the  market-place,  in  the 
universities,  in  the  tribunals,  and  even  on 
the  throne.  In  the  camp  it  was  still  more 
frequent,  for  there  was  much  latent  signifi- 
cance in  the  exceptional  terms  by  which 
the  general  prohibition  of  military  service, 
bad  been  qualified  for  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  renitence.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  cei^tunr,  ^  the  defence  of  the 
Cbnxch^  of  the  CJatholic  fiuth,  and  of  their 
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native  land,''  was  to  Italian  ears  an  intelligi- 
ble periphrasis  for  serving  either  under  the 
standard  of  the  cross  against  the  Albigenses, 
or  under  the  standard  of  the  Guelphs 
against  the  Ghibellines  ;  and  the  third  es- 
tate of  the  Minorites  formed  an  enthusiastic, 
patriotic,  and  religious  chivalry,  which  the 
Pope  could  direct  at  pleasure  against  either 
his  theological  or  his  political  antagonists. 

And  now  it  remained  that  Francis  should 
receive  the  appropriate  rewards  of  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  Rome,  to 
the  world  and  to  the  church — to  Rome,  in 
surrounding  her  with  new  and  energetic 
allies  ;  to  the  world,  in  creating  a  mighty 
corporation  formidable  to  baronial  and  mitred 
tyrants  ;  to  the  church  in  supplying  her  with 
a  noble  army  of  evangelists,  who  braved 
every  danger,  and  endured  every  privation, 
to  diffiise  throughout  Christendom  such 
light  as  they  themselves  possessed.  The 
debt  was  acknowledged,  and  paid,  by 
each. 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  Francis  was 
weeping  over  the  sins  of  mankind,  in  the 
shrine  of  St.  Mary  of  Angels,  when  a  reve- 
lation was  made  to  him,  which,  though  de- 
scribed with  ease  and  familiarity  by  a  host 
of  Catholic  writers,  the  weaker  faith,  or  the 
greater  reverence,  of  Protestantism  cannot 
venture  to  paint  with  the  same  minuteness. 
All  that  can  be  decorously  stated  is,  that  the 
Virgin  mother,  her  attendant  angels,  her 
divine  Son,  and  their  devout  worshipper, 
are  exhibited  by  the  narrative  as  interlocu- 
tors in  a  sort  of  melo-dramatic  action,  which 
terminates  in  a  promise  from  the  Redeemer, 
that  all  who  should  visit  that  church,  and 
confess  themselves  to  a  priest  there,  should 
receive  a  plenary  remission  from  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  all  their  sins,  '^  provided" 
(such  is  the  singular  qualification  of  the 
promise)  "  that  this  general  indulgence  be 
ratified  by  him  whom  I  have  authorized  to 
bind  and  to  loose  on  earth." 

On  the  following  day,  Francis  was  on  his 
knees  before  the  Pope  at  Perugia.  "  Holy 
Father,"  he  began, "  some  years  ago  I  recon- 
structed a  little  church  on  your  domain. 
Grant,- 1  implore  you,  to  all  pilgrims  resort- 
ing thither,  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  ex- 
empt the  building  from  the  imposts  usually 
consequent  on  the  grant  of  such  privileges." 
"  For  how  many  years,"  said  the  Pontifl^,  "do 
you  desire  the  indulgence  to  be  given  1" 
"  Give  me  not  years,"  replied  the  suitor, 
"  but  souls  (da  mihi  non  annos,  sed  animos), 
and  let  all  who  enter  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Angels  in  contrition,  and  who  are 
there  absolved  by  a  priesti  receive  a  full  re- 
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mission  of  their  sins  in  this  life,' and  in  the 
life  to  come."  "  A  vast  gift,  and  contrary  to 
all  custom,"  observed  the  parsimonious  dis- 
penser of  salvation.  "  But,  Holy  Father,  I 
make  the  request  not  in  my  own  name,  but 
in  the  name  df  Christ,  who  has  sent  me  to 
you."  "  Then  be  it  so,"  exclaimed  the  Pope, 
"  but  I  limit  to  one  day  in  each  year  the  en- 
joyment of  this  advantage."  The  grateful 
Francis  rose,  bowed  low  his  head,  and  was 
retiring,  when  the  voice  of  the  Pope  was 
again  heard.  "  Simpleton,  whither  are  you 
going  1  what  evidence  do  you  carry  with  you 
of  the  grant  which  you  have  beep  solicit- 
ing V  "  Your  word,"  replied  the  single- 
hearted  suitor.  "  If  this  indulgence  be  of 
God,  let  the  blessed  Virgin  be  the  charter, 
Christ  the  notary,  and  the  angels  the  wit- 
nesses.    I  desire  no  other." 

The  traveller  who  in  our  own  day  visits 
Assisi,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  popu- 
lation of  about  three  thousand  souls,  and 
amidst  the  thirty  churches  and  monasteries 
which  attract  his  eye,  he  distinguishes,  as 
pre-eminent  above  them  all,  the  Sagro-Oon- 
vento,  where  repose  the  ashes  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. It  is  a  building  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
extending  over  the  summit  of  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, at  the  base  of  the  Appenines.  A 
double  row  of  gigantic  arches,  resembling 
one  vast  aqueduct  erected  on  another,  sus- 
tain a  sumptuous  terrace,  which  stands  out 
against  the  evening  sky,  like  the  battlements 
of  some  impregnable  fortress.  The  luxuri- 
ant gardens,  and  the  rich  meadows  below, 
watered  by  a  stream  which  gushes  out  from 
the  adjacent  mountains,  encircle  the  now 
splendid  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Angels, 
where  still  may  be  traced  the  Porzioncula, 
in  which  Francis  worshipped,  and  the  crypt 
in  which  his  emaciated  body  was  committed 
to  the  dust.  And  there  also,  on  each  re- 
turning year,  may  be  seen  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers of  Umbria,  and  the  graceful  peasants 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  solemn  processions  of 
the  Franciscan  orders,  and  the  long  array  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  waiting 
till  the  chimes  of  the  ancient  cIocks  of  the 
holy  convent  shall  announce  the  advent  of 
the  day  in  which  their  sins  are  to  bef  loosed 
on  earth,  and  their  pardon  sealed  in  heaven. 

Why  demand  the  reasons  of  any  part  of  a 
system  which  presupposes  the  renunciation 
of  all  reason  t  The  promise  «ven  to  Fran- 
cis by  the  Saviour,  and  ratified  by  his  Vicar, 
was  precise  and  definite.  It  insured  a  plen- 
ary remission  of  sin  to  all  who  should  visit 
the  hallowed  Porzioncula  with  contrite 
hearts,  and  there  receive  priestly  absolution. 
The  promise,  as  interpreted  by  the  eloquent 


Bourdaloue,  seems  equally  absolute.  From 
his  sermon,  '^  Sur  la  fete  de  notre  Dame  des 
Anges,"  we  learn  that  indulgences  granted 
by  the  Pope  may,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be 
worthless,  since  the  cause  of  the  gift  may 
be  insufficient,  or  some  other  essential  con- 
dition may  have  been  neglected.  But  in 
this  case,  the  indulgence  having  been  grant- 
ed directly  by  Christ  himself^  must  (says 
the  great  preacher)  be  infallible,  for  he 
must  have  known  the  extent  of  bis  own 
power,  and  must  have  been  guided  by  eter- 
nal wisdom,  and  must  be  superior  to  all  law 
in  the' free  dispensation  of  his  gifts. 

Pause,  nevertheless,  all  ye  who  meditate 
a  pilgrimage  to  Assisi,  in  quest  of  this  divine 
panacea  !  Put  not  your  trust  in  Bourda- 
loue, but  listen  to  the  more  subtle  doctor  of 
our  own  days,  M.  Chavin  de  Malan.  From 
him  yoQ  will  learn  that  to  all  these  large 
and  free  promises  is  attached  yet  another 
tacit  condition ;  and  that  unless  you  re- 
nounce all  sin,  venial  as  well  as  mortal, 
unless  the  very  desire  to  transgress  have 
perished  in  your  souls,  unless  your  hearts 
be  free  from  the  slightest  wish,  the  most 
transient  voluntary  attachment,  towards  any 
forbidden  thing,  you  may  be  members  of  all 
^religious  orders,  and  join  in  all  their  pilgrim- 
ages and  devotions,  but  the  plenary  indul- 
gence shall  never  be  yours.  Pilgrims  to 
Assisi !  if  such  be  not  your  happy  state,  it 
boots  not  to  go  thither.  If  such  be  your 
condition,  why  roam  over  this  barren  earth 
to  find  the  heaven  which  is  yours  already  t 

Equivocal  as  the  benefit  of  the  papal  re- 
ward may  have  been,  the  recompense  which 
the  world  rendered  by  the  hands  of  Orlando, 
Lord  of  Chiusi  de  Casentino,  was  at  least 
substantial.  At  a  solemn  festival,  at  which 
the  knight  had  made  his  profession  of  arms, 
Francis  had  pronounced  the  usual  benedic- 
tion on  the  symbols  of  his  chivalry.  Much 
discourse  ensued  on  the  spiritual  state  and 
prospects  of  this  militant  member  of  the 
church,  when  the  grateful,  and  not  in^provi- 
dent,  Orlando,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  be- 
stowed on  the  founder,  and  the  compatiions 
of  the  order  of  Minor  brethren,  a  tract  of 
land  amidst  the  highest  summits  of  the  Tus- 
can Apennines.  Monte  del  Alvernia,  now 
Lavemia,  was  a  wild  and  sequestered  re- 
gion, covered  with  heath  and  rocks,  and  the 
primaeval  forest,  and  eminently  adapted  for  a 
life  of  penitence.  It  became  the  favorite 
retreat  of  its  new  owners,  and  especially  of 
their  chief.  Yet  even  in  these  solitudes  he 
was  not  exempt  from  some  grare  Incommo- 
dities.  By  night,  malisoant  demons  afflict- 
ed him,  dragging  hii  defenceleM  body  along 
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the  ground,  and  bruising  him  with  cruel 
blows.  When  the  sun  burnt  fiercely  over 
his  head,  Orlando  appeared  with  food,  and 
with  offers  to  erect  cells  and  dormitories  for 
the  hermits,  and  to  supply  all  their  temporal 
wants  that  they  might  surrender  themselves 
wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation.  But 
neither  the  enmity  of  the  demons,  nor  the 
allurements  of  their  unconscious  ally,  could 
seduce  Francis  from  his  fidelity  to  his  wed- 
ded wife.  In  her  society  he  wandered 
through  the  woods  and  caverns  of  Alvernia, 
relying  for  support  on  Him  alone -by  whom 
the  ravens  are  fed,  and  awakening  the 
echoes  of  the  mountains  by  his  devout  songs 
and  fervent  ejaculations. 
!<v  It  remained  only  that  the  Church,  in  the 
person  of  her  eternal  Head,  should  requite 
the  services  of  her  great  reformer.  The  too 
funiliar  legend  must  be  briefly  told,  for  every 
one  who  would  cherish  in  himself,  or  in 
others,  the  reverence  due  to  the  Holy  and 
the  Awful,  must  shrink  from  the  approach 
to  such  a  topic,  and  be  unwilling  to  linger 
on  it. 

On  the  anntial  festival  of  Saint  Michael 
the  archangel,  for  the  year  1224,  Francis, 
and  Leoni  a  member  of  his  order,  went  to- 
gether to  worship  at  a  church  which  ^had 
then  been  erected  on  Mount  Alvernia.  The 
9orte8  sanctoTwn  were  aeain  consulted,  by 
thrice  opening  the  gospels,  which  lay  upon 
the  altar.  On  each  occasion,  the  volume 
presented  to  their  eyes  the  history  of  the 
passion ;  and  the  coincidcfnce  was  accepted 
by  Francis  as  ominous  of  some  great  event 
which  was  about  to  happen  to  himself. 

The  hour  arrived  of  the  "  holy  sacrifice." 
when,  as  though  to  symbolize  his  disgust 
for  earth,  and  his  aspirations  to  heaven,  the 
body  of  the  saint  slowly  ascended  heaven- 
wards. When  it  had  reached  the  ordinary 
height  of  a  man,  the  feet  were  embraced 
and  bathed  with  tears  by  Leoni,  who  stood 
bttoeath.  Gradually  it  mounted  beyond  the 
range  of  human  vision,  but  even  then  his 
voice  was  heard  in  discourse  with  the  In- 
visible, and  a  bright  radiance  attested  the 
presence  of  the  Redeemer.  He  was  made 
manifest  to  the  eye  of  his  enraptured  wor- 
shipper, in  the  form  of  a  seraph  moving  on 
rapid  wings,  though  fastened  to  a  cross ; 
and  when  the  whole  scene  passed  away,  it 
was  found  that  by  radiations  from  this  celes- 
tial figure)  the  body  of  Francis,  like  wax 
beneath  the  pressure  of  a  seal,  had  acquired 
the  sacred  stigmata — that  is,  on  either  hand, 
and  on  either  foot,  marks  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  the  two  opposite  extremities 
of  a  rude  iron  nail^  and,  on  the  siitey  a  wound 


such  as  might  have  been  inflicted  by  a 
spear. 

This  stupendous  event  happened  on  the 
17th  September ;  a  day  still  consecrated  by 
the  church  to  the  perpetual  commemoration 
of  it.  No  Christian,  therefore,  may  doubt 
it ;  for  St.  Thomas,  and  all  other  theologi- 
ans, assure  us,  that  to  doubt  a  '^  canonical 
fact,"  is  rash,  scandalous,  and  open  to  the 
just  suspicion  of  heresy.  Yet  scepticbm  on 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early 
growth.  Within  thirteen  years  from  the 
date  of  the  occurrence,  a  Dominican  preach- 
er at  Oppaw  in  Moravia,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Olmutz,  had  both  published  their  utter  dis- 
belief of  the  whole  story,  and  had  condemned 
the  propagation  of  it  as  sinful.  For  this  au- 
dacious presumption,  however,  Ugolino, 
who  then  filled  the^papal  throne  under  the 
title  of  Gregory  the  IXth,  addressed  to  them 
both  reproachful  letters,  which  sufficiently 
attest  his  own  faith  in  the  prodigy.  In  the 
dense  cloud  of  corroborative  witnesses,  may 
be  distinguished  his  successor,  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Fourth,  who,  in  a  still  extant  bull, 
denounces  the  severest  penalties  on  all  gain- 
sayers.  Indeed,  if  Saint  Bonaventura  may 
be  believed,  Alexander  went  further  still, 
and  was  used  to  declare  that  he  had  with 
his  own  eyes  seen  and  admired  the  stigmata. 
And  here  is  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  ready  to 
abandon  his  refiance  on  all  human  testimony,  v 
if  any  one  can  convince  him  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  that  on  which  his  faith  in  this 
miracle  reposes. 

When  the  fishermen  of  Jordan  shall  have 
learnt  how  to  stay  her  swellings  with  their 
nets,  it  will  be  time  to  encounter  the  soar- 
ing enthusiasm  of  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  by 
the  cobwebs  of  human  logic.  When  geo- 
metricians shall  have  ascertained  the  color 
of  the  circle,  we  may  hope* to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  him  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  in  which  he  disputes.  When 
critics  shall  have  demonstrated,  from  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  polarization  of  Light,  he 
and  we  may  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  laws 
by  whicR  our  belief  should  be  governed. 
Meanwhile,  his  rebukes  for  the  hardness  of  • 
our  hearts  shall  not  be  repelled  by  any  im- 
putations touching  the  softness  of  his  head. 
He  and  his  fellow  worshippers  regard  it  aa 
eminently  probable,  that  He,  by  whom  this 
universal  frame  of  things  has  been  created 
and  sustained,  should  descend  to  this  earth, 
to  act  so  strange  a  part  in  so  grotesque  a 
drama  as  that  of  Mount  Alvernia.  If  we 
could  adopt  the  same  opinion,  we  might 
with  them  give  some  heed  even  to  the 
scanty   and  most  suspicious  evidence  oil 
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which  these  marvels  rest.  One  prodigy, 
indeed,  connected  with  this  tale,  we  receive 
with  implicit  conviction  and  profound  as- 
tonishment. It  is,  that  in  the  city  in  which 
Louis  Philippe  reigns,  in  which  Guizot  and 
Thierry  write,  and  in  which  Cousin  lec- 
tures, there  have  arisen  two  learned  histori- 
ans, who,  with  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
unhesitating  faith,  reproduce  a  legend  which 
would  have  been  rejected  as  extravagant  by 
the  authors  to  whom  we  owe  the  ^'  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  as  profane  by  those  with  whom 
Don  Quixote  was  familiar. 

Francis  did  not  long  survive  the  revela- 
tion of  Mount  Alvernia.  Exhausted  by 
vigils,  by  fastings,  and  by  fatigue,  he  retired 
to  Assisi.  Leoni  accompanied  him.  As 
they  approached  the  city,  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  saint  compelled  him  to  seek 
the  unwonted  relief  of  riding.  But  as  his 
companion  followed  behind,  Francis  divined 
his  thoughts.  In  early  life  they  had  oden 
journeyed  together  over  the  same  road,  the 
one  ever  conscious  of  his  noble  birth,  the 
other  never  allowed  to  forget  that  his  father 
was  but  a  merchant.  The  contrast  of  the 
past  and  the  present  was  too  powerful  for 
both  of  the  travellers.  Faint  as  he  was, 
Francis  dismounted  from  the  ass  which  bore 
bim,  declaring  that  he  could  not  retain  the 
saddle  while  one  so  much  his  superior  in 
rank  was  on  foot. 

He  reached  at  length  a  hut  near  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Damiano,  where,  under  the  care 
of  Clara  and  her  poor  sisters,  he  found  a 
temporary  repose.  Twelve  months  of  utter 
incapacity  for  exertion  followed.  They 
were  passed  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary 
of  Angels.  The  autumn  brought  with  it 
some  brief  intermission  of  his  sufferings,  and 
again  his  voice  was  heard  throughout  Um- 
bria,  preaching,  as  his  custom  -  was,  in 
words  few,  simple,  and  pathetic  ;  and  when 
unable  to  teach  by  words,  gazing  with  ear- 
nest tenderness  on  the  crowds  who  thronged 
to  receive  his  benediction  and  to  touch  his 
garments.  . 

In  this  last  mission,  a  woman  of  fiagnarea 
brought  to  him  her  infant  to  be  healed. 
Francis  laid  his  hands  on  the  child,  who  re- 
covered ;  and  who  afterwards,  under  the 
name  of  Bonaventura,  became  his  biogra- 
pher, the  general  minister  of  his  order,  a 
cardinal,  a  theoloeian,  and  a  saint. 

At  the  approacn  of  death,  Francis  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  horror  common  to  all 
men,  and  especially  to  men  of  irritable 
nerves  and  delicate  organization.  But  such 
feelings  promptly  yielded  to  his  habitual  af- 
fiance in  the  Divine  lore,  and  to  hia  no  leas 


habitual  affection  for  all  in  whqm  he  re- 
cognized the  regenerate  image  of  the  Divine 
nature.  Among  these  was  the  Lady  Jacoba 
di  Settesoli ;  and  to  her  he  dictated  a  letter, 
requesting  her  immediate  presence  with  a 
winding-sheet  for  his  body,  and  tapers  for 
his  funeral,  and  with  the  cakes  she  had  been 
used  to  give  him  during  his  illness  at  Rome. 
Then  pausing,  he  bade  his  amanuensis  tear 
the  letter,  expressing  his  conviction  that  Ja- 
coba was  at  hand.  She  appeared,  and  so 
deep  was  her  emotion  as  to  have  suggested 
to  the  bystanders  (to  .whom  apparently  her 
existence  had  till  then  been  unknown)  the 
vague  and  oppressive  sense  of  some  awful 
mystery.  With  no  failure  of  the  reverence 
due  to  so  great  a  man,  it  may,  however,  be 
reasonably  conjectured,  that  in  Jacoba  he 
had  found  that  intense  and  perfect  sympa- 
thy to  which  the  difference  of  sex  is  essen- 
tial, and  which  none  but  the  pure  in  heart 
have  ever  entertained. 

Her  cakes  were  again  eaten  by  the  sick 
man,  but  without  any  abatement  of  his  ma- 
lady. Elia,  who  during  his  illness  had 
acted  as  general  minister  of  hia  order,  and 
Bernard  de  Quintavalle,  his  first  proselyte, 
were  kneeling  before  him.  To  each  of 
them  he  gave  a  part  of  one  of  the  cakes  of 
Jacoba,  and  then  crossing  his  arms  so  as  to 
bring  his  right  hand  over  the  head  of  Ber- 
nard, (whose  humility  had  chosen  the  left 
or  inferior  position,)  he  solemnly  blessed 
them  both,  and  bequeathed  to  Bernard  the 
government  of  the  whole  Franciscan  society. 
He  then  dictated  his  last  will,  in  which  the 
rules  he  had  already  promulgated  were  ex- 
plained and  enforced,  and  his  followers  were 
solemnly  commended  to  the  guidance  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High. 

His  last  labor  done,  he  waa  laid,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  own  command,  on  the  bare 
ground.  The  evening,  we  are  told,  waa 
calm,  balmy,  and  peaceful,  the  western  sky 
glowing  with  the  child  and  transparent  radi- 
ance which  follows  the  setting  of  an  autum- 
nal sun  behind  the  lofty  hills  of  central  Italy. 
At  that  moment  the  requiem  for  the  dying 
ceased,  as  the  faltering  voice  of  Francis  waa 
heard,  in  the  language  of  David,  exclaim- 
ing, '^  Voce  me&  ad  Dominum  clamavi !"  His 
attendants  bent  over  him  as  he  pursued  the 
divine  song,  and  caught  his  last  breath  as  he 
uttered,  ^^  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that 
I  may  give  thanks  unto  thy  name." 

Some  there  are,  total  strangers  to  man's 
interior  life,  who  find  for  themaelves  in  the 
objects  of  concupiscence  a  living  tomb ;  these 
are  the  sensual  and  the  worldly.  Some,  for 
whom  the  world  within  la  dafcacbad  from  the 
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world  without  them,  by  hard,  sharp,  clear 
lines  of  demarcation ;  these  are  the  men  of 
practical  ability.  Some,  who,  from  every 
idol  of  the  theatre,  fashion  to  themselves 
some  idol  of  the  cavern  ;  these  are  the  vota- 
ries of  poetry  or  art.  Some,  to  whom  all 
substantial  things  are  permanently  eclipsed 
by  the  imagery  of  the  brain  ;  these  are  the 
insane.  And  some,  to  wfaDm  every  cher- 
ished idea  of  their  minds  gives  assurance  of 
a  corresponding  objective  reality  ;  these  are 
the  mystics  and  enthusiasts — men  of  an  am- 
phibious existence — ^inhabitants  alternately 
of  the  world  of  shadows,  and  of  the  world 
of  solidities — their  dreams  passing  i6to  ac- 
tion, their  activity  subsiding  into  dreams — a 
byword  to  the  sensual  and  the  worldly,  an 
enigma  to  the  practical,  a  study  to  the  poet, 
and  not  rarely  ending  as  fellow-prisoners 
with  the  insane. 

To  this  small  section  of  the  human  family 
belonged  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  mere  self-con- 
tradiction to  those  who  beheld  him  incuri- 
ously ;  in  one  aspect  a  playful  child,  in  the 
next  a  gloomy  Anchorite ;  an  arch  smile  of 
drollery  stealing  at  times  across  features 
habitually  sacred  to  sorrow  and  devotion  ; 
passing  from  dark  forebodings  into  more  than 
human  ecstasies ;  a  passionate  lover  of  na- 
ture, yet  living  by  choice  in  crowds  and 
cities ;  at  once  an  erotic  woriAiipper,  and  a 
proficient  in  the  practical  business  of  the  re- 
ligious state  ;  outstripping  in  his  transcen- 
dental raptures  the  pursuit  of  criticism  and 
conjecture,  and  yet  drawing  up  codes  and 
canons  with  all  the  precision  of  a  notary. 

The  reconcilement  of  all  this  was  not, 
however,  hard  to  find.  Francis  was  an  ab- 
solute prodigy  of  faith,  and  especially  of  faith 
in  himself.  Whatever  he  saw  in  the  camera 
Uicida  of  his  own  mind,  he  received  impli- 
citly as  the  genuine  reflection  of  some  ex- 
ternal reality.  Every  metaphor  with  which 
he  dallied,  became  to  him  an  actual  person- 
age, to  be  loved  or  t<y  be  hated.  It  was 
scarcely  as  a  fiction  that  he  wooed  Poverty 
as  his  wife.  Each  living  thing  was  a  brother 
or  a  sister  to  him;  in  a  sense  which  almost 
ceased  to  be  figurative.  To  all  inanimate 
beings  he  ascribed  a  personality  and  a  sen- 
tient nature,  in  something  more  than  a  sport 
of  fancy.  At  every  step  of  his  progress, 
celestial  visitants  hovered  round  him,  an- 
nouncing their  presence  sometimes  in  visible 
forms,  sometimes  in  audible  voices.  The 
Virgin  mother  was  the  lady  of  his  heart ; 
her  attendant  angels  but  so  many  knights 
companions  in  his  spiritual  chivalry  ;  the 
church  a  bride  in  glorious  apparel ;  and  her 
celestial  Spouse  the  object  of  a  passion 


which  acknowledged  no  restraint  either  in 
the  vehemence  of  spirit  with  which  it  was 
cherished,  or  in  the  fondness  of  the  language 
in  which  it  was  expressed.  It  was  inevita- 
ble that  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  world  as 
this,  should  have  manifested  himself  to  the 
vulgar  denizens  of  earth,  in  ceaseless  con- 
trasts and  seeming  incongruities ;  so  essen- 
tial were  the  difierences  between  the  ever- 
varying  impulses  on  which  he  spared,  and 
the  unvarying  motives  in  the  strength  of 
which  they  plodded. 

Though  Bonaventura  was  but  a  child  at 
the  death  of  Francis,  he  possessed  and  dili- 
gently used  the  means  of  studying  his  cha- 
racter, and  has  labored  in  the  following 
}>assage,  with  more  earnestness  than  per- 
spicuity, to  depict  his  interior  life : — 

"  Who  can  form  a  conception  of  the  fervor 
and  the  love  of  Francis,  the  friend  of  Christ } 
you  would  have  said  that  he  was  burnt  up 
by  divine  love,  like  charcoal  in  the  flames. 
As  often  as  his  thoughts  were  directed  to 
that  subject,  he  was  excited  as  if  the  chords 
of  his  soul  had  been  touched  by  the  plectrum 
of  an  inward  voice.  But  as  all  lower  afiec- 
tions  elevated  him  to  this  love  of  the  su- 
preme, he  yielded  himself  to  the  admiration 
of  every  creature  which  God  has  formed, 
and  from  the  summit  of  this  observatory  of 
delights  he  watched  the  causes  of  all  things, 
as  they  unfolded  themselves  to  him  under 
living  forms.  Among  the  beautiful  objects 
of  nature,  he  selected  the  most  lovely ;  and, 
in  the  forms  of  created  things,  he  sought  out, 
with  ardor,  whatever  appeared  especially 
captivating,  rising  from  one  beauty  to  another 
as  by  a  ladder,  with  which  he  scaled  to  the 
highest  and  the  most  glorious." 

Birds,  insects,  plants,  and  fishes  are  vari- 
ously regarded,  in  a  culinary,  a  scientific,  a 
picturesque,  or  a  poetical  point  of  view.  To 
Francis  of  Assisi  they  were  faends,  kinsmen, 
and  even  congregations.  Doves  were  his 
especial  favorites.  He  gathered  them  into 
his  convents,  laid  them  in  his  bosom,  taught 
them  to  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and  pleased 
himself  with  talking  of  them  as  so  many 
chaste  and  faithful  brethren  of  the  order.  In 
the  lark  which  sprung  up  before  his  feet,  he 
saw  a  Minorite  sister,  clad  in  the  Franciscan 
color,  who,  like  a  true  Franciscan,  despised 
the  earth,  and  soared  towards  heaven  with 
thanksgivings  for  her  simple  diet.  When  a 
nest  of  those  birds  fought  for  the  food  hb 
brought  them,  he  not  only  rebuked  their  in- 
humanity, but  prophesied  their  punishment. 
His  own  voice  rose  with  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale in  rural  vespers,  and  at  the  close  of 
their  joint  thanksgivings,  he  praised,  and  fed. 


mkI  blessed  his  fellow-worshipper.  "  My 
dear  sisters,"  he  exclaimed  to  some  starlings 
who  chattered  round  him  as  he  preached, 
"  you  have  talked  long  enough,  it  is  my  turn 
now ;  listen  to  the  word  of  your  Creator, 
and  be  quiet."  The  very  sermon  addressed 
by  the  saint  to  such  an  audience,  yet  lives 
ID  the  pages  of  his  great  biographer.  "  My 
little  brothers,"  it  began,  "  you  should  love 
and  praise  the  Author  of  your  being,  who 
baa  clothed  you  with  plumage,  and  given 
you  winga  with  which  to  fly  where  you  will. 
You  were  the  first  created  of  all  animiJs. 
He  preserved  your  race  in  the  ark.  He  has 
given  the  pure  atmosphere  for  your  dwell- 
ing-place. You  sow  not,  neither  do  you 
reap.  Without  any  care  of  your  own,  "  He 
gives  you  lofty  trees  to  build  your  nests  in, 
and  watches  over  your  young.  Therefore 
give  praise  to  your  bountiful  Creator." 

The  well-known  instinct  by  which  irra- 
tional animals  discover  and  attach  themselves 
to  their  rational  friends,  was  exhibited  when- 
ever Francis  came  abroad.  The  wild  falcon 
wheeled  and  fluttered  round  him.  The 
leveret  sought  rather  to  attract  than  to  es- 
cape his  notice.  The  half-frozen  bees  crawl- 
ed to  him  in  winter  time  to  be  fed.  A  lamb 
followed  him  even  into  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  was  playfully  cherished  there  by  Jacoba 
di  Settcsoli  under  the  name  of  a  Minor 
brother. 

These  natural  incidents  became,  in  the 
bands  of  his  monkish  biographers,  so  many 
miracles  fit  only  for  the  nursery.  Let  us 
not,  however,  upbraid  them.  Without  apo. 
logy,  as  without  doubt,  M.  Chavin  d«  Malan, 
in  the  year  184.'>,  and  from  the  city  of  Paris, 
informs  us,  that  when  Francis  addressed  his 
feathered  congregation  they  stretched  out 
their  necks  to  imbibe  his  precepts  ;— that,  at 
his  bidding,  the  starlings  ceased  to  chatter 
while  he  preached; — that,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  predictions,  the  naughty  larks  died  mis- 
erably;— that  the  falcon  announced  to  him 
in  the  mountains  the  hour  of  prayer,  (hough 
with  gentler  voice  and  a  tardier  summons, 
when  the  saint  was  sick  j — that  Jacoba  was 
aroused  to  her  devotions  by  her  lamb  with 
severe  punctuality; — that  an  ovicidal  wolf, 
being  rebuked  by  this  ecclesiastical  Orpheus 
for  his  carnivorous  deeds,  placed  his  paw  in 
the  hand  of  his  monitor  in  pledge  of  his  fu- 
ture good  behavior,  and,  like  a  wolf  of 
honor,  never  more  indulged  himself  in  mut- 
ton. Yet  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  is  writing  a 
learned,  and  an  eloquent  history  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders.     Such  be  thygods.O  Oxford! 

In  common  with  ail  the  great  Thaumatur- 
giits  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Francis  has 
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abstained  from  recording  his  own  prodigies. 
He  was  too  honest  and  too  lowly.  No  man 
could  less  be,  to  himself,  the  centre  of  his 
own  thoughts.  One  central  object  occupied 
them  all.  He  was  a  Pan-Chrittian.  He 
saw  the  outer  world  not  merely  thronged 
with  emblems, but  instinct  with  the  presence, 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  lamb  he  fondled 
was  the  PascRhl  sacrifice.  The  worm  he 
guarded  from  injury,  was  "  the  worm,  and  no 
man,  the  outcast  of  the  people."  The  very 
stones  (on  which  he  never  trod  irreverently) 
were  "  the  chiefcomer-stone"  of  the  prophet. 
The  flowets,  were  the  "  blossoms  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  the  perfume  of  which  gladdens  the 
whole  earth.''  The  ox  and  the  ass  were  bis 
guests  at  a  Chrbtmas  festival,  which  he  gave 
in  the  forest  not  long  before  his  death,  and 
while  they  steadily  ate  the  corn  provided 
for  them,  processions  of  Minor  brethren,  and 
crowds  of  admiring  spectators,  listened  to 
his  discourses  on  the  manger  and  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem,  or  joined  with  him  in  sacred 
carols  on  the  nativity. 

Among  the  Opuscula  Sancti  Francisci  are 
four  poems,  in  which  the  same  mystic  spirit 
expands  itself  gloriously.  It  must  not,  in- 
deed, be  concealed  that  the  authenticity  of 
these  canticles  has  been  enveloped  by  the 
critics  in  a  chilling  cloud  of  scepticism.  The 
controversy  h  not  witbout  its  interest,  bat 
could  be  made  intelligible  within  no  narrow 
limits.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  both  Ti- 
raboschi  and  Ginguene  acknowledge  with- 
out hesitation  the  poetical  claims  of  the 
Rainl ;  and  that  M.  Delecluse,  after  review- 
ing all  the  evidence  with  judicial  impartiali- 
ty and  acumen,  concludes  (hat  the  general 
sense,  and  many  of  the  particular  expres- 
sions are  his,  though,  in  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  the  style  must  have  drifted  far  away 
from  the  original  structure,  into  a  form  at 
once  more  modern  and  more  ornate.  In 
this  qualified  sense  the  following  "  Canticum 
Solis"  may  be  safely  read  as  the  work  of  the 
founder  of  the  Franctscau  order: — 

"  Altiss^mo  omnipolente  bon'  Signore,  toe  son  la 
mile,  la  gloria,  lo  honore  e  i^ni  benediclione.  A 
:  lolo  se  confanno,  e  nuUo  homo  i  degno  de  no- 

••  Laudato  eia  Dio  mb  Sigoore  con  latle  la  ciea- 
Inre,  special  me nle  messer  lo  Ftaire  Sole,  il  qnale 
eiorna  e  lllumina  noi  per  Ini.  B  alio  t  betio  e  m- 
dienle  con  ^tande  splendore ;  de  te  Signore  porta 
sign  ificazi  one. 

"  Laudato  s 
per  le  stelfe; 
chiare  e  belle, 

"  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Ftatre  Tenio  e 
per  I'Aire  e  Nuvole  e  sereno  e  ogni  leinpo,  per  le 
qaile,  dai  a  lut(e  creatuie  «--~* " 
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''Laadato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Saora  Acqaa,  la 
quale  e  motto  utile,  e  hamile,  e  pretiosa,  e  casta. 

**  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Fratre  Fuocho, 
per  lo  quale  tu  allumini  Ja  notte ;  e  ello  e  bello,  e 
jocondo,  e  robustissimo,  e  forte. 

'*  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  nostra  Madre 
Terra,  la  quale  ne  sostenta,  governa  e  produce  di- 
▼ersi  frutti,  e  caloriti  fiori,  e  herbe. 

*'  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  quelli  cbe  perdo- 
nano  per  lo  tue  amore,  e  sosteseno  infirmitade  e 
tribulatione.  Beati  quelli  che  sostegneranno  in 
pace,  che  de  te  Allissimo,  seranno  incoronati." 

Another  stanza  was  added  in  his  last 
illness,  giving  thanks  for  <^  our  sister  the 
death  of  the  body,"  the  last  of  this  strange 
catalogue  of  his  kindred.  Protestant  re- 
serve and  English  gravity  alike  forbid  any 
qaotations  of  the  canticles  which  follow. 
They  belong  to  that  anacreontic  psalmody, 
in  which  Cupid  prompts  the  worship  of 
Psyche.  Such  a  combination  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Paphos,  with  the  chaste  fervors  of 
the  sanctuary,  can  never  be  rendered  tolera- 
ble to  those  who  have  been  familiar  from 
their  childhood  with  the  majestic  composure 
of  the  Anglican  liturgy,  or  with  the  solemn 
efiiisions  of  our  Scottish  church,  even 
though  recommended  to  them  by  the  pathos 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  by  the  tenderness 
of  Fenelon. 

Whoercr  shall  undertake  a  collection  of 
the  facetiae  of  Francis,  may  console  himself 
tinder  the  inevitable  result,  by  remembering 
that  he  has  failed  only  where  Cicero  and 
Bacon  had  failed  before  him.  In  the  tragi- 
comedy of  life,  the'vaint,  in  common  with 
all  other  great  men,  occasionally  assumed 
the  buskin,  though  not  so  much  to  join  in 
the  dialogue  as  to  keep  up  the  by-play.  [ 
His  jocularities  were  of  the  kind  usually 
distinguished  as  practical,  and  if  not  emi- 
nently ludicrous,  were,  at  least,  very  preg- 
nant jests.  Behold  him,  to  the  unutterable 
amazement  of  his  unwashed  and  half-naked 
fraternity,  strutting  before  them,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Damietta,  in  a  tunic  of  the  finest 
texture,  with  a  hood  behind,  fashionably 
reaching  to  his  middle,  and  a  broad  and 
rich  frill  in  front,  usurping  the  function  of 
clerical  bands : — his  head  tossed  up  towards 
the  sky — his  voice  loud  and  imperious — and 
his  gait  like  that  of  a  dancing-master. 
What  this  strange  pantomime  might  mean 
could  be  conjectured  by  none  but  brother 
£lia,  whose  unsubdued  passion  for  dress 
had  been  indulc^ed  durino:  the  absence  of 
the  "  general  minister,"  and  who  now  saw 
himself  thus  villanously  caricatured  by  the 
aid  of  his  own  finery.  fW^ith  his  serge 
doak,  his  sandals,  and  his  cord,  Francis  re- 
sumed his  wonted  gravity,  and  the  unlucky 


Exquisite  yms  degraded  on  the  spot  from 
his  charge  as  vicar-general.  On  the  refu- 
sal, by  another  brother,  of  obedience  to  his 
chief,  a  grave  was  dug,  the  offender  seated 
upright  in  it,  and  mould  cast  over  him  till  it 
had  covered  his  shoulders.  ''  Art  thou 
dead  V  exclaimed  Francis  to  the  head, 
which  alone  reipained  above  the  ground. 
"  Completely,"  replied  the  terrified  monk. 
"  Arise,  then,"  rejoined  the  saint,  '  go  thy 
ways,  and  remember  that  the  dead  never 
resist  any  one.  Let  me  have  dead,  not 
livins  followers." 

These  gambols,  however,  were  as  unfre- 
quent  as  they  are  uncouth.     They  were  but 
gleams   of  mirth,  passing  rapidly  across  a 
mind  far  more  often  overcast  by  constitu- 
tional sadness.     For  though  fieuth  had  re- 
versed in  him  the  natural  springs  of  action, 
and  revealed  to  him  the  cheat  of  life,  and 
peopled  his  imagination  with  many  bright 
and  many  awful  forms,  yet  she  was  unat- 
tended by  her  usual  handmaids,  Peace  and 
Hope.       With   a   heart  dead     to    selfish 
delights,  and  absorbed  in  holy  and  bene- 
volent affections,  he  possessed  neither  pre- 
sent serenity  nor  anticipated  joy.     Cheer- 
less and  unalluring  is  the  image  of  Francis 
of  Assisi ;  his  figure*  gaunt  and  wasted,  his 
countenance  furrowed  with  care,  his  soul 
hurried  from  one  excitement  to  another,  in- 
capable of  study,  incapable  of  repose,  form- 
ing attachments  but  to  learn  their  fragility, 
conquering  difficulties    but    to    prove   the 
vanity  of  conquest,  living  but  to  consolidate 
his    Order    of    Minor    brethren,    and   yet 
haunted  by  constant  forebodings  of  their  ra- 
pid degeneracy.     Under  the  pressure  of  such 
solicitudes  and  of  premature  disease,  he  in- 
dulged his    natural    melancholy  (his  only 
self-indulgence),  and  gave  way  to  tears  till 
his  eye-sight  had  almost  wholly  failed  him. 
To  his  wondering  disciples,  these  natural 
results  of  low  diet,  scanty, dress,  and  cease- 
less fatigue  on  such  a  temperament,  appear- 
ed as  so  many  prodigies  of  grace.     But  the 
admiration  was  not   reciprocal.     He  saw, 
and    vehemently    reproved    their    faults. 
Which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest,  was 
debated  among  the  Minor  brethren,  as  once 
among  a  more  illustrious  fraternity  ;  and,  in 
imitation  of  him  who  washed  the  feet  of  the 
aspirine  fishermen  of  Galilee,  Francis  abdi- 
cated the  government  of  the  Order,  and  be- 
came himself  nothing  more  than  a  Minor 
brother.     Which  of  them  should  gather  in 
the  greatest  number  of  female  proselytes, 
and  superintend  their  convents,  was  another 
competition  which  he  watched  with  yet  se- 
verer anxiety.     His  own  abduction  of  Clara 
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from  her  father's  honse,  he  Aid  learned  to 
regard  as  a  sublime  departure  from  rules 
which  other  zealots  would  do  well  to  ob- 
serve. "  Alas !"  he  exclaimed,  "  at  the  mo- 
ment when  God  forbade  us  wives,  Satan 
has,  I  fear,  given  us  sisters."  Which  of 
them  would  build  the  most  splendid  monas- 
teries, was  yet  another  rivalry  in  which  he 
foresaw  their  approaching  decline.  "  Now,'* 
he  said, ''  it  is  who  shall  erect  the  6nest 
religious  edifices.  The  time  is  coming 
when  others  of  us  shall  build  mansions  fit 
for  the  great  and  noble  of  the  earth.  Rich 
and  beautiful  will  be  the  dress  of  those 
architects !  Well !  if  our  brethren  may  but 
escape  mortal  sin,  let  us  be  satisfied." 
Which  of  them  should  first  win  the  favor 
of  ecclesiastical  patrons,  was  an  inquiry 
which  their  protector,  (Jgolino,  had  sug- 
gested ;  but  the  rising  ambition  was  ener- 
getically denounced  by  their  prophet  Fran- 
cis, in  fervent  and  prophetic  warnings  which 
m^y  be  read  among  his  yet  extant  predic- 
tions. 

Saints  and  Satirists,  of  a  day  but  little 
remote  from  his  own,  emulate  each  other  in 
recording  the  accomplishment  of  these  dark 
forebodings.  At  the  distance  of  but  thirty 
years  from  the  death  of  the  founder,  we  find 
Bonaventura,  the  greatest  of  his  successors 
in  the  government  of  the  Order,  thus  ad- 
dressing his  provincial  ministers  : — "  The 
indolence  of  our  brethren  is  laying  open  the 
path  to  every  vice.  They  are  immersed  in 
carnal  repose.  They  roam  up  and  down 
everywhere,  burdening  every  place  to 
which  they  come.  So  importunate  are 
their  demands,  and  such  their  rapacity,  that 
it  has  become  no  less  terrible  to  fall  in  with 
them  than  with  so  many  robbers.  So 
sumptuous  is  the  structure  of  their  magnifi- 
cent buildings  as  to  bring  us  all  into  discre- 
dit. So  frequently  are  they  involved  in 
those  culpable  intimacies  which  our  rule 
prohibits,  that  suspicion,  scandal,  and  re- 
proach have  been  excited  against  us."  Lis- 
ten again  to  the  ardent  admirer  of  Francis 
in  the  22d  book  of  the  Paradiso. 

So  soft  is  flesh  of  mortals,  that  on  earth 
A  good  beginning  doth  no  longer  last 
Than  while  an  oak  may  bring  its  fruit  to 
birth. 
Peter  began  his  convent  without  gold 

Or   silver, — I    built   mine   by  prayer   and 

fast ; — 
Homility  for  Francis  won  a  fold. 
If  thou  reflect  how  each  began,  then  view 

To  what  an  end  doth  such  beginning  lead, 
Tboul't  see  the  white  assume  the  darkest 
hue. 


Jordan  driven  backward, — and  the  sea,  that 

fled 
At  Grod*s  command,  were  miracles  indeed 
Greater  than  those  here  needful.** 

The  Franciscan  Order  has,  however,  not 
only  survived  the  denunciations  of  Bona- 
ventura and  of  Dante — the  banter  of  Eras- 
mus— the  broader  scofis  of  "  The  Letters  of 
some  Obscure  Men" — ^the  invectives  of 
Wicliflf  and  Luther — the  taunts  of  Milton — 
the  contemptuous  equity  of  Bayle — and  the 
eloquence,  the  wit,  the  scorn,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  half  the  pens  of  Europe  ;  but 
has^ outlived  the  egregious  crimes  and  follies 
of  its  own  degenerate  sons,  and  after  six 
centuries  still  lives  and  flourishes,  a  boast  of 
the  Papal,  and  a  problem  for  the  Protestant 
world.  What  is  the  principle  of  this  pro- 
tracted vitality?  Wnence  the  buoyancy, 
which,  amidst  so  many  storms  and  wiecks, 
has  so  long  sustained  the  institute  of  the 
unlearned,  half-crazy,  fugitive  from  the 
counting-house  of  Assisi  ? 

Not  even  the  idolaters  of  his  name  as- 
.cribe  to  him  any  profound  foresight,  or  in- 
tuitive genius,  or  bold  originality  of  thought. 
The  eloquence  for  which  he  was  renowned 
was  no  ignited  logic,  but  a  burst  of  conta- 
gious emotion,  guided  by  no  art,  fed  by  no 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  directed  by  no  in- 
tellectual prowess ;  the  voice  of  a  herald 
still  repeating  the  same  impressive  tidings, 
not  the  address  of  an  orator  subjugating  at 
once  the  rational  and  ^e  sensitive  faculties 
of  his  audience.  He  was  rather  the  compi- 
ler than  the  inventor  of  the  Franciscan 
code  ;  and  as  a  legislator  is  famous  for  only 
two  novelties — the  vow  of  absolute  pover- 
ty, which  was  made  but  to  be  broken  ;  and 
the  reconcilement  of  the  religious  with  the 
secular  state  in  his  Order  of  Penitence ; 
which  died  away  with  the  feudal  oppres- 
sions and  the  social  exigencies  which,  at 
first,  sustained  and  nourished  it. 

Considered  only  as  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  Monasticism,  the  success  of  the 
Franciscan  rule  is,  however,  readily  expli- 
cable. Men  become  monks  and  women 
nuns,  sometimes  from  vulgar  motives — such 
as  fashion,  the  desire  of  mutual  support, 
the  want  of  a  maintenance,  inaptitude  for 
more  active  duties,  satiety  of  the  pleasures 
of  life,  or  disgust  at  its  disappointments, 
parental  authority,  familv  convenience,  or 
the  like ; — sometimes  m>m  superstitious 
fancies,  such  as  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
certain  relics,  or  the  expiatory  value  of 
some  particular  ceremonial ;— sometimes 
from  nobler  impulses^  such  m  the  convie- 
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tion  tbat  such  solitude  is  esseDtial  to  the 
purity  of  the  soul  of  the  recluse,  or  lo  the 
usefulness  of  his  life  ;  but  always,  in  some 
degree,  from  other  causes  of  still  deeper 
root  and  far  wider  expansion.  Sueh  are, 
the  servile  spirit,  which  desires  to  abdicate 
the  burden  of  free-will  and  the  res|>'i:>~i',ili- 
ties  of  free  agency  ; — and  the  feel  ::  ~  i.i. 
which  can  Btaud  erect,  and  make  ji  .  |.  ~. 
only  when  sustained  by  the  pres:ii.:u  ;!:jd 
the  impulse  of  a  crowd  ; — and  the  \vuvi;riii^' 
spirit,  which  takes  refuge  from  tbi'  pains  oi 
doubt  in  the  contagion  of  monastic  unani- 
mity. 

^'eitber  is  the  success  of  the  Franciscan 
institute,  if  viewed  as  distinct  &om  all  other 
conventual  orders,  involved  in  any  leul  ob- 
scurity. So  reiterated,  indeed,  and  so  just 
have  been  the  assaults  on  the  Mt'ndicant 
Friers,  tbat  we  usually  forget  that,  till  the 
days  of  Martin  Luther,  the  church  Ijad 
Men  so  great  and  effectual  a  reform  as  i 
During  nearly  two  centuries,  Francis 
his  spiritual  descendants,  chiefly,  if  nt 
cliisively,  directed  the  two  great  eiigii 
the  christian  warfare — the  Mis^iL'n 
Pulpit.  Nothing  in  the  histories  of  Wesley 
or  of  Whit&eld,  can  be  compared  with  ihe 
snthusiasm  which  everywhere  wclconieiJ 
them,  or  with  the  immediate  and  visiblr' 
results  of  their  labors.  In  an  ag>j  uf  oil' 
garchal  tyranny  they  were  the  protectors 
of  (he  weak  ;  in  an  age  of  ignoranci;  the 
instructors  of  mankind ;  and  in  an  age  of 
profligacy  the  stern  vindicators  of  the  holi- 
ness of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  the 
virtues  of  domestic  life.  While  other  reli- 
^ous  societies  withdrew  from  th«  world, 
they  entered,  studied,  and  traversed  it. 
They  were  followed  by  the  wretched,  the 
illiterate,  and  the  obscure,  througli  wlunn, 
from  the  first,  the  Church  has  been  chielly 
replenished,  but  not  by  them  only.  In  every 
part  of  Europe,  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and 
the  learned,  were  found  among  their  prose- 
lytes. In  our  own  land,  Duns  Scotus, 
Alexander  Hales,  Robert  Grostete,  and 
Vioger  Bacon,  lent  to  this  new  Christian 
confederacy  the  lustre  and  the  authurily  of 
their  names.  And  even  when,  by  the  natural 
descent  of  corruption,  it  had  fallen  into  vrell 
deserved  contumely,  the  mission    :ind  the 

KIpit,  and  the  tradition  of  the  gi-eut  men 
whom  it  was  originally  oiganized  And 
nurtured,  were  sufBcient  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  decay,  and  lo  redeem  for  tbe  Fran- 
ciscan Order  a  permanent  and  a  conspicuous 
•lation  among  the  "Princedoms,  Doniina- 
tims,  Powers,"  which  hold  their  appointed 


rank  and  perform  their  appropriate  offices  in 
the  great  spiritual  dynasty  of  Rome. 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  learing  out  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark;  the 
biography  of  Turennei  with  the  exception 
of  his  wars ;  may,  perhaps,  be  but  inade- 
quate images  of  a  life  of  Saint  Francis,  omit- 
ting all  notice  of  the  doctrines  he  taught, 
and  excluding  any  account  of  the  influence 
of  bia  theology  on  himself  or  his  contempo- 
raries, and  on  the  generations  which  have 
succeeded  him.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
biography,  but  a  rapid  sketch  put  forth  by 
secular  men  to  secular  readers.  It  would 
be  indecorous  to  suppose  that  our  profound 
divines,  Scottish  or  English,  would  waste 
the  midnight  oil  over  so  slight  an  attempt 
as  this  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  once 
famous  Father  of  the  Church,  now  fallen 
into  unmerited  neglect  and  indiscriminate 
opprobrium  among  us.  Yet  if,  indeed,  any 
student  of  Jewell  or  of  Knox  should  so  tai 
descend  from  bis  Bodleian  eminences  as  to 
cast  a  hasty  glance  over  these  tines,  let  him 
heartily  censure  if  he  will,  then  supply  their 
too  palpable  omissions.  Let  him  write  the 
complete  story  of  Saint  Francis,  and  esti- 
mate impartially  his  acts,  his  opinions,  iiis 
character,  and  his  labors  ;  and  he  will  hava 
written  one  important  chapter  of  the  history 
of  the  Monastic  Orders,  and  will  have  con- 
tributed to  supply  one  great  deficiency  in 
the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  Protestant 
world. 


Tat  Vtrrma  PHOFtHsmEs  or  the    Duke  or 

WsLLTNOTOit. — A  London  eorregpoDdent  of  the 
American  Mail  has  the  roUoving  paragraph  in- 
cluded in  a  column  of  Metropolitan  cait-cai : 

"  ThB  personal  gossip  of  [he  week  is  varied  and 
rather  interesting.  Firet,  there  are  the  verj  odd  pro- 
r»edingsoflheDiikeof  Wellington,  who  ia  gadding 
ibooi  at  all  sorts  of  fashionable  places,  aEsisiiog  at 
ibe  honeymoon  ftliciiies  of  old  giatid&ther  Salis- 
bury (who  has  lately  ttecome  a  Methuselah  bride- 
groom), giving  banqnets  at  I^de  Park  comer, 
beating  Imie  lo  the  roulades  of^  Jenny  Lind,  and 
'"'^^ing  his  brother  Lord  Cowley,  all  with  equal 
...iSeTence,  and  mechanical  activi^.  The  best 
joke  of  the  season  is  to  read  of  the  Field  Marshal 
at  the  O^ra  in  the  evening, — at  the  '  noumfnl  ce- 
remony' in  (he  morning,  and  at  a  crack  west-end 
aoir^e  next  night  again.  Instead  of  being  called 
ihe  Iron  Duke,  the  '  mdian  Rublier  Duke'  would  be 
a  much  more  expressive  sobriquet.  His  grace 
bounds  from  one  thing  lo  another  with  all  the  elas- 
deity  of  a  lump  of  caoutchouc,  and  l>e  the  business 
hand  grief  or  joy,  a  wedding  or  an  inlerment, 
igedy  or  farce,  he  evinces  just  as  much  sympathy 
a  well-edncaled  cricket  ball,  and  lakes  a  soft  or  a 
hard  stroke  from  fortune  with  the  same  UDpenurlw- 
ble  eqnaaiinily." 
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The  most  wondrous  of  all  tho  grand  re- 
sults of  the  railway  system  may  be  found  in 
its  political  effects.  When  the  first  train 
started  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  amidst  the  gloom  cast  on  its  opening 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  most  liberal 
and  far-seeing  commercial  statesman  Eng- 
land then  possessed,  little  could  it  have 
been  foreseen  that,  within  a  less  period 
than  fifteen  years,  that  which  was  then 
looked  at  only  as  a  great  triumph  of 
science,  would  have  developed  into  a  large 
engine  of  political  power — that  there  would 
be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  aye,  and  even 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  overshadowing  all 
other  interests  and  parties — Whig,  Tory, 
or  Radical,  Agricultural,  Manufacturing, 
or  Commercial, — a  Railway  Interest; 
with  its  accredited  representatives,  its  or- 
ganization, its  personal  and  party  obliga- 
tions, its  vote  list  and  whippers-in ; — in 
short,  all  tho  machinery,  ostensible  and 
real,  by  which,  applied  to  the  enforcement 
of  class  interests  under  shelter  of  political 
dogmas,  this  country  has  been  for  centuries 
poutically  governed  by  one  or  other  large 
section  of  the  general  community.  Who 
would  have  supposed  that,  within  so  short 
a  time,  one  single  company  should  so  well 
have  used  its  power  in  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  an  extensive  employment,  and  the 
judicious  application  of  enormous  funds,  as 
to  be  able  to  boast,  and  to  boast,  too,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  it  can  "whip 
up"  three  hundred  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  come  and  vote  for  any  pro- 
position it  might  choose  to  bring  forward  ? 
Still  less,  who  could  have  divined  that  the 
recognised  head  of  the  railway  interest  in 
the  House  of  Commons  should,  in  virtue  of 
his  dictatorship  over  the  travelling  commu- 
nication of  nearly  half  the  kingdom,  with 
no  special  senatorial  qualifications,  but  only 
his  cash  and  his  patronage  to  recommend 
him,  occupy,  by  the  side  of  some  of  the 
oldest  aristocracy  of  blood  in  the  kingdom, 
the  place  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Peel,  courted  and 
consulted,  flattered  and  honored,  and  al- 
lowed, without  even  going  through  the  forms 
of  a  decent  apprenticeship,  to  assume  the  airs 
and  exercise  the  functions  of  the  leader  of  a 
party  ?    Or,  who  would  then  have  been  a 


prophet  bold  enough  to  tell  any  one  of  the 
great  coach  |)roprietors  who  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  travelling  of  England,  that  the  hour 
in  which  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his 
coaches  and  horses,  and  buy  railway  shares, 
was  the  pivot  of  his  future  greatness ;  that 
he  should  be  carried  along  by  an  exterior 
influence,  till  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  corporation  greater  than  any  ever  cre- 
ated by  kingly  charter,  and  to  be  ultimately 
metamorphosed  into  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  And  if  any  of  our  stiff  old  tories, 
— or,  still  stiffer  and  more  starched,  those 
"pure  old  Whigs"— had  been  told  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  remodel  their  ar- 
rangement of  the  ministerial  ofBlcea — that, 
after  having  haughtily  refused  to  appoint  a 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  or  a  Minister  of 
Public  Health,  or,  in  short,  to  create  any 
other  office  than  those  which  time  had  sanc- 
tioned, they  should  have  been  compelled, 
the  one  party  to  create  a  new  department 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  to  attend  to  this 
new  interest,  and  the  other,  finding  the 
business  grow  too  fapt  for  even  the  greedy 
spirit  of  offidal  monopoly,  should  have 
actuatly  been  forced  to  create  a  Railway 
Minister— a  Right  Honorable  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  with  a  host  of  secreta- 
ries, clerks,  and  other  officials, — expressly 
to  attend  to  the  movements  of  this  great 
monster  of  steam,  and  iron,  and  scrip  } 

Yet  all  these  things,  although  they  seem 
so  sudden  and  strange,  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  was  natural  that  iron  roads  should 
spread  their  network  over  the  land,  as  those 
of  stone  had  done  before  them — that  the 
employmept  of  hordes  of  officials  should 
afford  a  tempting  means  of  influencing,  or 
of  creating,  parliamentary  votes — that  there 
should  be  some  independent  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  would  occasion- 
ally complain  loudly  of  the  mismanagement 
of  railways,  and  that  companies  should  feel 
the  want  of  regular  advocates  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  rest  follows ; — all,  at  least, 
except  the  extraordinary  obsequiousness 
and  attentiveness  of  honorable  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  whenever  railway 
subjects  have  to  be  discussed.  It  is  at 
once  edifying  and  amusing  to  witness  the 
alacrity  with  which  those  gentlemen  then 
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attend  to  their  duties.  At  two  several 
hours  only  of  the  twenty-four  do  you  ever 
Bee  a  thoroughly  crammed  House  of  Com- 
mons— ^galleries,  gangways,  all : — at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  or  at  four  in  the  morning. 
At  the  first,  it  is  when  soine  grand  trial  of 
TBilway  strength  is  going  on — say  hetween 
the  broad  and  narrow  gauges :  at  the  se- 
cond, when  a  division  is  to  be  taken  which 
is  to  try  the  strength  of  parties,  and  decide 
what  shall  be  the  future  government  of  the 
country.  The  two  events  appear  to  be  of 
equal  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  great 
mass  of  members !  And  the  same  passions 
appear  to  be  developed  in  each  case.  To 
account  for  this  anomaly  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  privilege :  it  is  enough  to  note 
the  fact.  But  the  curious  in  human  mo- 
tives will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  suggest  causes. 
They  will  think  of  the  aggregate  millions 
of  capital,  and  the  thousands  of  men  at  the 
disposal  of  a  few  individuals.  If  the  mere 
proposal  of  the  India  Bill  were  enough  to 
overthrow  a  ministry,  powerful,  at  least,  in 
zrambers,  a  similar  prescience  of  senatorial 
weakness  may  afford  an  insight  into  the  at- 
tractive or  motive  power  that  brings  to- 
gether such  miraculous  congregations  of 
otherwise  indifferent  men — men  who  were 
never  before  known  to  forego  their  dinner, 
save,  perhaps,  for  the  overpowering  attrac- 
tions of  a  first-rate  party  speech.  Surely 
Messrs.  Shiel  and  Macaulay  ought  to  be 
jealous  of  Messrs.  Hudson,  Chaplin,  Rus- 
sell, and  Strutt !  As  the  reader  may,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  share  the  interest 
thus  felt  in  them,  we  will  proceed  to  note 
down  a  few  outlines  of  the  Railway  Po- 
tentates in  parliament. 

MR.    HUDSON. 

Mr.  George  Hudson,  the  Member  for 
Snnderland,  and  dictator  of  the  railway 
interest,  undeniably  holds  a  most  promi- 
nent and  important  place  in  the  House 
01  Commons.  He  has  been  scarcely  two 
years  in  parliament ;  yet  he  occupies,  or 
rather  occupied,  a  position,  side  by  side 
with  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Lord  John 
Manners,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  others, 
on  the  front  bench  of  the  Opposition, 
which  is  usually  only  held  by  the  leaders 
of  party.  Substantially,  indeed,  he  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
large  majority  of  the  Conservative  party 
who  seceded  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  when 
he  became  a  free-trader ;  and  he  is  treated 
by  all  parties  in  the  House  as  if  he  held 


tHat  high  post  by  right.  But  honors  more 
real  and  valuable  are  also  enjoyed  by 
him,  which  are  more  to  his  taste  than 
these  mere  insignia,  or  formal  recognitions, 
of  his  power.  He  also  wields  an  influ- 
ence which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  unparalleled,  and 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
rules  of  precedent.  Were  he  treated  with 
as  an  authority,  or  recognbed  even  almost 
as  a  dictator,  on  matters  connected  with 
railways  and  their  management,  or  cognate 
commercial  subjects,  his  success  would  be 
admitted  to  have  given  him  a  claim  to 
such  consideration.  Because,  undoubted- 
ly, his  whole  career  shows  him.  to  be  a 
man  of  singular  energy,  shrewdness,  know- 
ledge, and  grasp  of  mind,  upon  all  such 
topics.  But,  in  fact,  Mr.  Hudson's  sphere 
of  parliamentary  action  is  not  limited  even 
to  so  grand  a  scene  as  these  subjects  afford. 
He  interferes,  with  increasing  activity,  in 
matters  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  pe- 
culiar pursuits ;  in  questions  of  national  po- 
licy, and,  whatever  opinion  the  judicious 
may  form  of  the  quality  or  value  of  his  in- 
terference, it  is  remarkable  what  deference 
is  paid  to  him  by  the  oldest  members  of  the 
house,  and  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
day.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  his  serious 
moods,  or  when  he  makes  formal  speeches. 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  fulness  o^his  prosperity 
and  triumph,  condescends  at  times  to  have 
playful  intervals ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  him  persevere,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  an  obsequious  house,  in  evolutions 
quite  harmless  in  themselves,  and  which,  in 
fact,  are  so*  many  proofs  of  his  utter  free- 
dom from  false  pride  or  affectation,  but 
which  in  a  less  fortunate,  powerful,  or  de- 
termined man,  would,  if  not  laughed  at  or 
coughed  down,  be  regarded  as  sierious  of- 
fences. But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  place 
where  success  is  so  worshipped  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  Mr.  Hudson  has 
given  so  many  solid  proofs  of  his  energy  and 
power,  that  his  very  elevated  position,  al- 
though it  may  be  quite  anomalous  in  other 
respects,  is  not  surprising. 

Before  we  describe  Mr.  Hudson  in  his 
parliamentary  capacity,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  reader  if  we  recall  a  few  of 
the  leading  facts  in  the  career  of  this  re- 
markable man — remarkable  even  as  a  living 
illustration  of  that  great  characteristic  of 
the  age,  the  facility  and  certainty  with 
which  men  of  conduct,  ability,  and  persever- 
ance, may  rise,  by  legitimate  means,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honors  such  as,  under 
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the  old  system  of  society,  could  only  be  attain- 
ed by  those  illustrious  men  who  were  qualifi- 
ed by  their  genius  to  tread  the  loftiest  paths 
of  civil  and  military  glory.  We  do  this, 
not  to  gratify  a  mere  appetite  for  biogra- 
phical details,  but  to  show  that  if  Mr. 
Hudson  has  been  what  is  commonly  called 
"  lucky,"  that  luck  can  only  apply  to  the 
degree  of  his  success,  and  that  had  he  been 
left  to  his  own  unaided  exertions,  he  would 
still  have  risen  relatively  high  in  the  scale. 

Fortune  is  more  liberal  and  impartial  in 
her  gifts  of  opportunities,  than  the  recipi- 
ents of  her  favors  are  steady  or  enterprising 
in  seizing  on  them.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  hear  detractors  of  Mr.  Hudson  exclaim 
that  his  success  as  a  railway  director  is  not 
so  remarkable,  because  he  was  compara- 
tively a  rich  man  before  he  began.  But, 
while  that  may  be  true  as  regards  the  scale 
and  extent  of  his  operations,  if  we  find, 
from  a  retrospect  of  hb  carreer,  that  he 
displayed  the  same  energy,  conduct,  ability, 
perseverance,  in  a  more  humble  capacity, 
any  position  he  achieved  without  external 
aid  becomes  the  more  remarkable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  which  beset  him. 

Forty-seven  vears  ago,  Mr.  Hudson  came 
into  the  world, '  at  the  small  village  of 
Howsham,  near  York,  his  father  being  the 
occupant  of  a  small  farm  there,  and  al- 
though a  worthy  and  honest  man,  and, 
moreover,  a  dignitary  in  his  way,  as  head 
constable  of  the  place,  still  not  standing 
very  high  in  the  agricultural  scale.  Like 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Hudson's  early  destiny 
seemed  likely  to  chain  him  to  the  plough, 
but  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was 
only  six  years  old,  prevented  that  plan  from 
being  carried  out ;  and  although  the  in- 
formant from  whom  we  derive  these  parti- 
culars loses  sight  of  him  for  some  eight 
years  or  so,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  duly  engaged  cramming  that  amount 
of  learning  and  pudding  which  is  vouch- 
safed to  Young  Yorkshire.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  his  friends  apprenticed  him  to  a 
draper  at  York,  who  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  in  his  young  assistant  he  had 
one  to  whom  life  was  a  reality  and  a  serious 
business, — a  task,  a  labor,  a  duty.  Appli- 
cation, good  conduct,  and  perseverance, 
when  they  are  spontaneously  developed  at 
BO  early  an  age  as  fourteen  or  fifteen,  sel- 
dom fail  to  produce  lasting  fruits ;  and  so 
it  was  with  young  Hudson.  Even  thus 
early,  much  of  his  after  character  developed 
itself,  and  he  exhibited  many  of  those  pe- 
euliaritiea  which  now  diBtingaish  him  fc^iu 


all  men  of  his  class.  As  is  the  oak  so  was 
the  acorn.  He  is  described  as  energetic 
and  active  to  a  degree  that  commanded  the 
respect  as  well  as  the  liking  of  his  superiors ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  unpolish- 
ed, peremptory,  and  brusque  in  his  manners, 
as  to  excite  attention  even  in  a  place  where 
such  characters  abound.  And,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  this  hrustmerie^  which  was  no 
doubt  an  inveterate  habit  of  which  he  was 
scarcely  conscious,  his  politeness  was  alarm- 
ing in  its  contrast.  But  if  it  was  awkward 
and  clumsy  in  its  rough  eaeemess,  it  was 
also  marked  by  a  laughable  simplicity. 
He  was  as  energetic  in  his  amiable  as  in  his 
rougher  moods.  If  he  gave  his  orders  to  an 
enrand-boy  with  the  same  rough  peremp- 
toriness  that  in  after  years  conveyed  the 
railway  dictator's  will  to  some  non-amal- 
gamating line,  he  would  unfold  a  roll  of 
linen  to  some  fair  and  favored  customer 
with  the  same  profusion  of  courtesy,  the 
same  incoherent  professions,  the  same  short, 
heavy  duckings  and  bowings,  with  which  he 
will  now  apologise  to  the  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  after  having  pertinaciously 
plagued  him  for  ten  minutes  aoout  what  has, 
perhaps,  arisen  from  some  mistake  of  his 
own,  but  maintained  with  his  accustomed 
self-relying  determination.  He  was  also 
remarkably  pious  in  this  early  part  of  his 
life,  and,  although  now,  we  understand,  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 

His  apprenticeship  over,  Mr.  Hudson, 
according  to  our  informant,  determined  to 
start  for  London,  trusting  to  his  energy  for 
his  future  fortune.  He  was  immediately 
offered  by  his  employers  a  share  in  their 
business,  so  necessary  had  his  valuable 
qualities  made  him  to  them.  This  is  a 
strong  corroborative  proof  that  Mr.  Hud- 
son is  not  indebted  to  mere  luck  for  his 
subsequent  eminence.  Let  no  one  sneer 
because  the  elevation  we  here  record  was 
from  the  comparatively  humble  position  of 
an  assistant  behind  a  counter,  to  the  higher 
post  of  master  in  a  mere  linen-drapery  con- 
cern in  a  provincial  town.  The  first  steps 
in  life  are,  to  one  of  humble  origin,  the 
most  difficult ;  and  it  often  bespew  much 
higher  qualities  of  mind,  that  a  person  so 
situatea  shall  dear  away  these  early  ob- 
structions, than  that  he  shall  afterwards 
succeed  more  briUiantly  on  a  grander  stage, 
after  the  way  has  become  smoothed  before 
him.  In  the  one  case,  everything  is  perilled, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  all  the 
qualities,  the  temper,  diqpoeitMHi,  principlee, 
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are  exposed  to  the  severest  trial :  in  the  other, 
it  is  a  question  of  the  extent  and  power  of 
the  intellect.  Of  course,  many  hundreds 
of  apprentices  have,  before  Mr.  Hudson, 
been  "  taken  into  the  master's  firm,"  and 
have  never  developed  in  after  life  into  rail- 
way kings,  or  anything  else  but  plodding, 
respectable  citizens.  But  that  truism  does 
not  preclude  us  from  striving  to  trace  in 
this  early  evidence  of  Mr.  .Hudson's  ability 
to  force  himself  upwards,  the  germ  of  his 
subsequent  extraordinary  energy,  pcrsever- 
snce,  and  success.  Fortune  favored,  soon 
after,  his  honest  exertions.  The  chief 
partner  (a  Mr.  Bell)  retired  ;  and  the  firm 
was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Nicholson 
and  Hudson.  By  the  time  the  latter  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  had  already 
become,  by  his  own  exertions  and  prudence, 
a  man  of  sufficient  means  to  be  considered, 
for  a  provincial  tradesman,  a  very  wealthy 
man.  At  this  juncture,  a  rich,  but  distant 
relative  of  his — one  Matthew  Bottrill — 
died,  and  most  unexpectedly  left  to  Mr. 
Hudson  a  fortune  of  SOfiOOt,  Thus,  by  the 
double  result  of  his  own  hard  wofk,  and  the 
caprice  of  one  who  was  said  to  have  left  his 
own  nearer  kin  unprovided  for,  was  Mr. 
Hudson  provided  with  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ing a  luxurious  retiment  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  And  most  men  would,  assured- 
ly, have  considered  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  drink  of  the  cup  thus  held  forth. 
But  Mr.  Hudson  was  made  of  different  stuff. 
The  same  qualities  which  had  raised  him  in 
so  few  years  from  the  position  of  an  humble 
and  moneyless  farmer's  son — an  orphan — 
to  his  present  comparative  eminence,  spur- 
red him  on  still  further. 

If  it  be  possible  to  trace  in  the  preceding 
facts  the  germ  of  that  enterprise  and  apti- 
tude for  business  which  afterwards  enabled 
Mr.  Hudson  to  produce  such  astonishing 
results  in  the  railway  world,  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life,  ere  he  became  a  public 
character,  will  also,  in  some  measure,  ao- 
oount  for  that  passion  for  politics,  and  more 
especially  for  ultra-Toryism,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  anomalous  portion  of  his 
parliamentary  functions.  Every  one  has 
had  occasion  to  see,  at  some  time  or  other, 
wbat  prominency  a  pushing,  bustling,  ener- 
getic, talkative  man,  may  attain  in  provin- 
cial party  struggles,  to  the  exclusion  even 
of  those  whose  position  would  give  them 
a  more  legitimate  influence.  It  was  not 
long  before  Mr.  Hudson  became  in  his  own 
person  a  striking  example  of  this  facility. 
Entitled,  as  a  rich  citiien  of  York,  to  take. 


part  in  the  politics  of  the  city,  it  was  not  long 
before  his  extraordinary  activity  and  deter- 
mination of  character  placed  him  among 
the  local  leaders.  His  indomitable  spirit 
and  singular  powers  of  organization  gained 
him  an  ascendency  with  the  Conservatives, 
who  were  at  that  time  in  especial  want  of 
some  fearless  man  to  help  tnem  to  make 
head  against  the  calamities  threatened  and 
produced  by  the  dreaded  Reform  bill.  With- 
in three  years  after  his  last  accession  of 
wealth,  he  became  the  head  of  that  party 
in  York — no  one  well  knew  how  or  why. 
As  in  after  cases  in  his  career,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  the  leader,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  to  question  his  will.  And 
he  had  not  long  directed  their  councils,  ere 
he  established  by  his  services  so  strong  a 
claim  on  their  gratitude,  that  there  was 
less  reason  or  disposition  to  question  his 
right  than  ever.  Napoleon-like,  he  cement- 
ed his  throne  by  victories.  The  best  proof 
at  once  of  his  services,  and  of  the  gratitude 
of  those  whom  he  served,  was  his  being 
soon  after  '(in  Januarv,  1836)  elected  an 
alderman  of  York;  and  in  November,  1837, 
lord-mayor  of  that  city,  which  office  he  has 
filled  not  once  only,  but  also  a  second  and 
a  third  time.  Having  thus  succeeded,  on 
the  smaller  stage  of  a  provincial  city,  in 
rendering  himself  one  of  the  most,  if  not  t?ie 
most,  important  political  personage  of  the 
place,  it  is  the  less  surprising  that,  when 
afterwards  removed  to  the  higher  sphere 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  have 
been  actuated  by  the  same  ambition,  or  that 
he  should  so  far  have  succeeded  in  it  as  to 
be  the  chosen  counsellor  of  the  soi-disant 
leaders  of  the  Protectionist  opposition. 

Let  us  now  return  to  him  m  his  capacity 
as  a  man  of  business.  In  the  year  1833 
he  was  the  originator,  and  for  a  long-time 
afterwards  the  manager,  of  the  York  bank- 
ing Company,  a  joint-stock  concern,  which, 
unlike  so  many  provincial  companies  of  the 
kind,  did  not  ruin  its  share-holders,  but,  on 
the  contrary  (and  chiefly  through  Mr. 
Hudson's  excellent  management),  withstood 
all  shocks  to  its  credit,  and  became  a  ''  pay- 
ing" concern.  From  this  first  successM 
venture  in  speculation,  he  soon  after  launch- 
ed forth  into  one  of  greater  magnitude  and 
risk,  but  which  proved  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  splendid  fortune.  It  is 
observable  of  all  Mr.  Hudson's  public  un- 
dertakings, that  however  they  may  have 
contributed  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  they 
have  all  been  calculated,  more  or  less,  to 
benefit  the  city  of  York,  to  whioli  he  was 
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80  much  indebted  for  his  early  prosperity. 
Of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway 
he  was  one  of  the  early  promoters.     He 
entered  into  it  with  his  accustomed  yigor, 
and  gave  full  scope  in  its  support  to  his 
sanguine   temperament.      He  took  shares 
very  largely  in  the  line,  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Here,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  his  life,  he 
soon  obtained  an  absolute  ascendency. .  He 
did  just  as  he  liked ;  and  what  he  likes  is 
to  do  things  well.     Although  the  shares  fell 
to  a  frightful  discount,  he  was  not  discou- 
raged :  he  bought  them  up  from  the  panic- 
stricken  holders ;  and  his  courage  and  fore- 
sight  were  rewarded    by  their  becoming 
afterwards  of  enormous  value.     And,   it 
should  be  added,  that  his  perseverance  is 
said  to  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  great 
body  of  the  shareholders  and  the  directors. 
But  so  it  ever  is.     The  strong-minded  man 
not  only  sees,  but  wills,  and  works  his  end. 
The  success  of  his  manoeuvres  with  the 
York  and  North  Midland  soon  led  to  his 
becoming  the  chairman  of  other^  lines,  and 
ultimately  to  the  adoption  of  his  amalga- 
mating schemes,  and  of  that  system  of  uni- 
form working,  which,  however  it  may  affect 
the  public  interest,  has  at  least  proved  be- 
neficial to  the   proprietors.     As  in  more 
glorious  pursuits,  success  brought  with  it  a 
prestige.     To  have  won  one  battle  bears 
the  conqueror  far  on  his  way  towards  win- 
ning a  second :  his  own  men  are  inspired 
with  a  new  courage,  his  enemies  with  an 
unwonted  fear.      So   with    Mr.   Hudson. 
Railway  boards  entered  into  brisk  compe- 
tition to  have  him  for  their  chairman,  and 
the  public  had  faith  in  his  measures.     A 
hint  that  ''  Hudson^'  was  going  to  '^  take 
up"  such-and-such  a  line,  would  send  the 
shares  up  in  the  market  with  magical  buoy- 
ancy.    Partly  by  the  singular  confidence 
he  had  created,  and  partly  by  the  vigor 
ind  excellence  of  his  management,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  '^  Railway  King,"  as  he  was 
now  called,  was  the  sure  harbinger  of  pros- 
perity.    When  the  addition  of  his  name  to 
the  direction  of  a  line  was  the  signal  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  change 
hands,  or  for  the  property  he  so  patronised 
to  become  enhanced  in  value  almost  to  the 
extent  of  millions,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Hudson  should  himself  have  amassed 
enormous  sums  of  money.     Every  period 
has  its  peculiar  speculative  channel.     For- 
tunes are  made  and  lost  at  one  time  in  the 
funds,  at  others  in  mines,  at  others  by  con- 
tracts.   The  present  age  is  signalised  by 


enterprise  in  railways ;  and  Mr.  Hudson 
has  been  the  most  fortunate  of  all  those 
who  have  profited  by  the  national  fever. 
He  was  thus  able  to  thrive  himself,  and  yet 
to  scatter  fortunes  around  as  an  oak  dropf 
acorns.  We  have  heard  amusing  stories  of 
the  dictatorial  style  of  his  treaties  with 
suppliant  companies,  and  the  gigantic  self- 
confidence  implied  in  his  demands.  Of 
that  which  was  to  be  created  by  his  fiat, 
he  always  secured  the  control  of  the  lion's 
share.  Thus  it  was  well  to  be  near  George 
Hudson  when  the  crumbs  fell  from  the  royal 
table.  We  are  told  that  he  never  forgot 
his  friends.  Many  a  rich  manor  of  shares 
at,  or  to  be  at,  a  premium,  was  parcelled 
out  among  his  followers,  the  only  condition 
of  service  being  a  friendly  vote,  if  necessa- 
ry, at  a  general  meeting.  But  to  those  out 
of  whose  embarrassed  affairs  all  this  wealthy 
for  themselves  and  others,  was  to  be 
created,  the  tone  assumed  by  this  savior 
of  bankrupt  railroad  companies  was  amus- 
ingly dictatorial.  It  was  the  old  nurseij 
saying,  ^^  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes,  and  see  what  God  will  send  you !" 
Woe  to  those  who  demurred,  or  desired  in- 
dependent action  !  They  were  left  inexo- 
rably in  the  lurch.  But,  let  Mr.  Hudson 
have  his  own  way,  do  his  bidding  willingly 
and  well,  and  you  were  rewarded,  not  only 
with  the  royal  smiles,  but  also  with  more 
solid  advantages.  The  amount  of  influence 
and  patronage  he  has  from  time  to  time 
wielded  is  enormous.  If  you  called  on 
him, — and  to  go  to  him  for  no  adequate 
cause  were  worse  than  to  enter  a  lion's  den 
at  feeding  time,  without  food, — you  found 
him  immersed  in  a  multitudinous  sea  of 
papers — estimates,  evidence,  correspon- 
dence— surrounded  by  clerks,  giving  au- 
dience to  deputations,  or  members  of  par- 
liament, or  engineers.  He  affected,  or  re- 
quired, a  loftv  economy  of  time.  Your 
business  must  be  ready  cut  and  dried.  He 
listened,  not  always  patiently  or  politely, 
but  with  sundry  fidgettings  and  gruntingSi 
to  your  story,  gave  you  your  answer  in  a 
few  brief  monosyllables,  turned  his  back, 
took  up  the  affair  that  came  next,  and — 
you  were  shown  out.  He  is  quite  an  Aber- 
nethv  in  his  way  of  treating  those  who  go 
to  him  with  their  complaints  or  their  cases, 
their  inventions  or  suggestions.  His  expe- 
rience and  clear  insight  make  him  impa- 
tient of  details—  he  cuts  off  the  most  anx- 
ious applicant  or  the  most  convincing 
statement  with  a  "  Yes !"  or  a  "  No  !'* 
or  a  ^^  That  won't  do !"  and,  having  got  so 
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much  distilled  from  tbe  royal  lips,  the 
sooner  you  abscond  the  better.  A  gentle- 
man called  on  him  one  day  with  an  intro- 
duction from  an  old  friend.  His  invention 
was  a  most  important  one,  but  it  had 
already  received  the  royal  attention,  and 
his  majesty  had  decided  against  it.  But 
the  letter  of  the  old  friend  did  not  weigh 
as  light.  The  applicant,  at  first  received 
with  brusque  pomposity,  soon  saw  the 
rotund  visage  illumined  by  a  smile,  the  ro- 
tund person  painfully  bending  in  an  effort, 
not  a  bow.  He  was  beginning  his  story, 
and  had  got  as  far  as  the  name  of  his  inven- 
tion, when  he  was  stopped  with  an  '^  Ah  ! 
I  know  all  about  that.  It  will  never  do. 
Excuse  me  ;  I  can't  waste  my  time  on  it. 

But  Tom says  you  are  a  partickler 

friend  of  his :  mind  what  I  say :  go  down 
into  the  city  and  buy  as  many  shares  as 

you  can  ;  get  in  the and at  any 

price  below /.     Good  bye  !"     And  the 

Tisitor  was  left  to  measure  the  breadth  of 
the  imperial  back,  bending  over  a  batch  of 
papers  which  had  been  that  moment  brought 
in ;  but  with  the  subsequent  compensation 
of  a  handsome  sum  in  premiums  on  the 
shares  he  bought. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  him,  which 
iUustrates  the  quaint  abruptness  of  hir 
mode  of  address.  During  one  of  his  years 
of  ofBice  as  lord-mayor  of  York,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  that 
city  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  corporation  to  in- 
Tite  the  most  distinguished  visitors  and 
seientific  professors  to  a  dinner, — the 
Right  Honorable  George  Hudson,  being,  of 
course,  the  mouthpiece  of  their  courteous 
intentions.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  "  Advancement  of  Science"  had 
b^en  somewhat  impeded  by  some  rather 
unscientific  misunderstandings.  During 
many  years  past,  we  need  scarcely  remind 
our  readers,  that  time-honored  pride  and 
recreation  of  the  ultra- orthodox  of  all. 
creed,  the  odium  theologicumy  has  been  for 
a  time  supplanted  in  some  pious  breasts  by 
another  source  of  spiritual  warfare ;  as 
modern  inquirers,  and  hardy  reasoners, 
have  made  progress  in  one  particular 
branch  of  physical  science.  The  old  odium 
has  been  fairly  superseded  and  driven  out 
of  the  field  of  controversy  by  another  kind 
of  hatred,  which  may  be  called  the  odium 
gdO'logicum.  The  city  of  York,  too,  is 
rather  dangerous  ground  for  the  introduo- 


tion  of  any  such  subjects  ;  for  we  need  not 
observe  that  the  worthy  dean  of  the  dio- 
cese. Dr.  Cockbum,  has  acquired  a  widely- 
extended  reputation  by  his  many  manful 
battlings  against  too  speculative  professors 
who  would  bring  their  antediluvian  relics 
and  profane  speculations  thereon  to  bear 
against  the  buttresses  of  the  faith  and  the 
Church.  Imminent  was  the  danger  of  ex- 
ploding them,  when  some  of  these  gentle- 
men came  and  perpetrated  their  grave 
theorizing  even  within  sound  of  the  cathe- 
dral bells  !  A  spark  was  enough,  and  local 
history  tells  that  the  disturbance  was  terri- 
fic. What  it  must  have  been  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  time 
came  for  the  corporation  to  invite  som«  of 
the  belligerent  professors,  a  grave  difficulty 
arose,  because  such  had  been  the  persona- 
lities that  it  was  impossible  for  the  geolo- 
gists to  meet  each  dther  at  the  dinner. 
Which  side  was  to  give  way  ?  Many  were 
the  suggestions  and  proposals,  in  the  hope 
that  some  mutual  arrangement  might  be 
made.  But  who  would  attempt,  or  could 
effect,  a  reconciliation  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  Not  Mr.  Hudson.  With  his 
usual  determination,  he  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  at  once ;  for  he  brought  the  affair  to 
a  close  in  a  summary  way,  when  officially 
communicating  with  the  opposite  parties, 
by  saying,  with  characteristic  straightfor- 
wardness, "  Why,  gentlemen,  I'm  really 
very  sorry,  gentlemen,  the  affair  can't  be 
arranged,  gentlemen  ;  but," — smiling  and 
bowing, — "  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  I've 
talked  the  thing  over  with  the  corporation, 
and — u?e'»€  decided  for  Moses  and  the 
dean .'" 

But  although  the  brusquerie  which  made 
him  a  ^'  character"  when  behind  a  counter 
at  York,  may  have  developed  into  dictato- 
rial habits  in  the  railway  potentate ;  al- 
though he  may  bo  more  feared  and  disliked 
than  beloved,  even  by  those  who  have  bene- 
fited by  his  exertions,  one  thing  must  be 
admitted  by  all,  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  energy,  ability,  and  power  of 
organization,  to  have  risen  to  so  unparal- 
leled a  height  of  power  and  influence,  when 
he  has  had  to  compete  with  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  this  country,  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  dcvelopement  of  men  with  a 
genius  for  commerce,  has  yet  produced. 
From  a  farmer's  son  he  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  a  leader  of  party,  a  mil- 
lionnaire,  a  magistrate  in  Yorkshire  and 
Durham,  and  the  holder  of  extensive  landed 
property  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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Mr.  Hndgon  represents,  in  his  own  per- 
son, in  exaggeration,  the  merits,  the  fanlts, 
and  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  impor- 
tant class  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  able, 
successful,  and  powerful  persons,  elevate 
the  character  of  the  man  of  business  al- 
most to  a  level  with  that  of  the  man  of 
genius.  Indeed,  a  man  may  have  a 
genius  which  takes  that  particular  shape ; 
and  if  it  be  one  of  the  signs  of  genius  that 
it  arises  to  the  call,  and  adapts  itself  to  the 
wants,  of  particular  ages  or  periods  of  hu- 
man existence,  why,  assuredly,  we  must  not 
refuse  to  place  in  the  category  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  that  singular  power  of  com- 
bination, which  stimulate  and  perfect  the 
development  in  the  service  of  human  im- 
provement, the  extraordinary  scientific  ac- 
tivity, and  the  determination  to  subjugate 
physical  agencies,  that  have  marked  the 
present  age.  The  individual  who  learns  to 
place  himself  in  the  van  of  his  contempo- 
raries, even  in  so  common-place  a  pursuit 
as  the  management  of  railroads,  is  entitled 
to  honor  and  distinction  so  far  as  he  excels 
them.  He  may  be,  in  comparison  with 
men  of  acknowledged  attainments,  illiterate, 
and  devoid  of  those  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal graces  which  are  usually  so  powerful 
a  charm  in  men  of  genius ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  break  the  totality  of  such  a 
character  in  fragments,  and  impute  specific 
deficiencies.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  and  credit  must  be  given  for  that 
positive  mental  power  which  enables  its 
possessor,  otherwise,  perhaps,  deficient,  to 
work  out  such  results.  Mr.  Hudson's  tri- 
umphs can  be  very  easily  accounted  for ; 
but  that  does  not  detract  from  their  merit. 
An  indomitable  will,  a  determined  perse- 
verance, and  a  disposition  to  bear  down  all 
obstacles, — to  consider  all  opponents  (while 
opponents)  as  enemies,  and  to  treat  them 
as  such, — ^these  qualities,  seconded  by  ex- 
cellent habits  of  business,  considerable 
practical  knowledge,  and  unusual  powers 
of  calculation,  seem  to  have  constituted 
the  force  of  Mr.  Hudson's  genius  for 
management.  They  have  obtained  for  him 
a  sway  ovef  railway  directors  and  share- 
holders throughout  the  kingdom  as  tho- 
roughly imperial  as  any  that  Napoleon 
ever  exercised  over  prostrate  nations.  It  is 
worthy  of  record,  too,  that  Mr.  Hudson 
has  always  asserted  the  independence  of 
his  order.  '  To  some  ho  may  have  seemed 
to  be  a  tuft-hunter ;  but  we  believe  that 
ibe  balance  has  been  on  the  other  side,  and 


that  the  Mammon  worshippers  have  pre- 
cluded him  from  the  dangerous  and  seduc- 
tive opportunity.  If  anything,  Mr.  Hud- 
son carries  this  pride  of  class  too  far.  So 
proud  is  he  of  having  sprung  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  having  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  that  he  occasionally  allows 
his  independence  to  degenerate  into  some- 
thing approaching  to  rudeness  and  arro- 
gance. His  early  brusquerie  is  by  no  means 
dead.  He  more  often  cows  and  abashes 
than  convinces,  those  with  whom  he  does, 
not  agree,  and  by  so  much  weakens  the 
foundation  of  his  own  power,  should  a  run 
of  ill-luck  ever  fall  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hudson's  parliamentary  career,  al- 
though it  has  been  quite  as  remarkable  for 
good  fortune  as  his  railway  life,  does  not 
present  the  same  solid  guarantees  of  per- 
manent success  and  influence.  Elected  for 
Sunderland  in  August,  1845,  he  gave  Sir 
Robert  Peel  a  qualified  support  on  his  first 
entrance  in  parliament ;  but,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  being  announced,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  right  honorable  baronet's 
most  determined  opponents.  This  brought 
him  into  direct  relations,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  the  Protectionist  party ;  and 
when  Lord  George  Bentinck  determined  to 
seize  on  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition, 
after  Sir  R.  Peel's  downfall,  Mr.  Hudson 
was  to  be  seen  sitting  by  his  side.  Such  al- 
liances are  not  new  in  principle.  Aristo- 
cracy wanted  tl\e  substantial  air  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  wealth  and  power  were  not 
sorry  to  have  the  countenance  of  aristo- 
cracy. So  Lord  George  became  "  my  noble 
friend"  to  Mr.  Hudson,  and  that  gentle- 
man became  right  honorable  ditto  to  Lord 
George.  All  old  ideas  have  been  so  com- 
pletely overturned  during  the  session,  that 
the  House  grew  accustomed  to  the  novelty  ; 
and  Mr.  Hudson  now  kept,  as  a  politician, 
the  seat  and  the  position  which  were  orig^ 
nally  accorded  to  him  as  the  great  railway 
potentate  of  the  day.  Upon  railway  sub- 
jects he  is  listened  to  by  all  parties  with 
respect,  because  he  is  known  to  have  a 
right  to  express  his  opinions.  Here,  in 
fact,  he  is  a  positive  authority.  His  de- 
cision, pro  or  cofij  on  a  measure  eonneeted 
with  railway  management,  is  almost  law. 
fiut  on  questions  of  a  political  or  more 
general  nature,  it  is  not  probaUe  that  he 
will  retain  his  supremacy,  so  soon  as  par- 
ties shall  have  formed  themselves  in  the 
new  parliament.  There  are  so  many  mem- 
bers who  are  far  better  q«alifled  to  speak 
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or  to  take  the  lead,  that  Mr.  Hudson  will, 
no  doubt,  with  his  nsual  good  sense,  leave 
the  field  to  them. 

Mr.  Hudson   is  not  at  all   qualified  to 
shine  as  a  speaker.     True,  indeed,  to  the 
proud  simplicity  of  his  character,  he  makes 
no  pretension  to  do  so.    Nature  has  not  fit- 
ted him  for  such  displays.     He  is  of  extra- 
aldermanic   bulk;   his  frame  is  naturally 
broad  and  massive,  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
velope    every  way    but    upwards.     He  is 
scarcely  of  the  middle  height,   and   very 
rotund  ;   but  his  chest  is  broad  and  well 
thrown   out,  and,  although  ungainly,  and 
even  clumsy,  in  his  figure  and  movements, 
he  is   strong,  active,   and  muscular.     He 
walks  with   great    effort,   his  large    arms 
swinging  vigorously  to  aid  the  difficult  ac- 
tion of  his  legs,  yet  he  gets  over  the  ground 
more  rapidly  than  the  avcraee  of  men.     It 
seems  as  if  the  same  determined  will  sways 
his  body  that  reigns  over  his  mind,  for,  the 
more  he  grows  in  size,  and  the  more  he  has 
to  carry  about  with  him,  the  more  active  he 
seems   to   be.     His  head   is  a  formidable 
looking  engine :  it  is  as  round  and  as  stern - 
looking  as  a  forty- two  pounder.     In  fitting 
it  on  tne  body,  the  formality,  of  a  neck  has 
been  dispensed  with.  The  face  carries  a  wide 
battery ;  the  eyes  quick  and  piercing,  the 
mouth  firm,  and  characteristic  of  resolution. 
The  whole  aspect  is  far  removed  from  the 
ideal  standard  of  Caucasian  beauty,  but  it 
is  stamped  with   power.     Looking  at  the 
honorable  gentleman  when  ho  is  speaking, 
ready  primed   and   loaded   to   the  muzzle 
with  facts  and  assertions,  while  the  resolute 
will  gleams  from  those  keen  eyes,  you  are 
not  surprised  that  one  discharge  of  that 
stem  artillery  should  be  enough  to  scatter 
whole  boards  of  railway  directors,  or  put 
dissentient  shareholders    to    irrecoveraole 
route.     He  speaks  in  volleys,  with  a  thick 
utterance,   and   as   though   the  voice  had 
to  be  pumped  up  from  cavernous  recesses, 
and  he  primes  and  loads  after  each  dis- 
cbarge.    His  words   are    just    those   that 
come  first,  chiefly  monosyllabic,  and  not  al- 
ways marshalled  by  the  best  grammatical 
discipline*;  but  although  h6  seems  to  speak 
with  difficulty,  and  almost  to  blunder,  yet 
lie  succeeds  in  making  himself  thoroughly 
understood.    His  plain,  practical  sense,  the 
evident  result  of  hard  thinking  and  reason- 
ing, is  much  esteemed ;  but  he  would  se- 
cure and  retain  a  more  solid  and  lasting  in- 
flnenoe  if  he  would  avoid,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  the  higher  walks  of 
polities,  and  select,  in  preference,  subjects 
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which  he  treats  as  a  master,  and  on  which, 
among  the  multitude  of  pretenders  in  par- 
liament, his  experience  and  strong  mental 
powers  would  render  his  opinion  invaluable. 

MR.    CHAPLIN. 

• 
The  life  of  Mr.  Chaplin  affords,  even  in 
a  greater  degree  than  that  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
an  illustration  of  the  facilities  afforded  in 
this  country  to  men  of  industnTy  energy, 
and  character,  of  rising  by  self-develop- 
ment   to  power,  wealth  and  distinction. 
Frenchmen  may  boast  of  that  open  arena 
where  their  Soults  have  attained  to  rank 
and  glory  in  military  strife,  or  their  Guizots, 
their  Thiers,  in  civil  contests  ;  but,  in  both 
cases,  those  successes  have  been  achieved 
amidst  the  disorganization  of  revolutions. 
Prussians  may  laud  their  institutions,  un- 
der which  a  Bunsen's  merit  had  sufficed  to 
raise  him  from  the  humble  position  of  a 
schoolmaster,  to  be  the  honored  councillor 
and  the  trusted  minister  of  his  sovereign  ; 
but,  in  the  refined  scheme  of  gradations 
which  characterizes  those  institutions,  the 
effect  of  a  repressive  system  has  been  so 
felt  as  to  render  such  glorious  instances  of 
justice  exceptional.    It  is  in  England  alone 
that  so  full  and  free  a  scope  is  given  to  in- 
dividual industry,  that  if  tiilent  and  genius 
are  not  openly  fostered,  they,  at  least,  meet 
with  no  artificial  obstacles,  and  are  aided 
in  their  ultimate  development  so  soon  as^ 
a  first  success  shall  have  established  their 
claims  on  the  public  sympathy.     And  an 
Englishman    can  indulge  in    the    further 
boast,  that  in  his  country  the  rewards  of 
the  successful   warrior  or  the  triumphant 
statesman  bear  no  comparison,  either  m  ex- 
tent or  frequency,   with  those  which   are 
attainable  in  the  humble,  but  more  peace- 
ful and  useful  pursuits  of  commerce  or  in-^ 
dustry  ;  that  if  the  arena  be  more  open  than 
in  other  countries,  it  is  also  larger ;  and 
further,  that  the  temptations  to  exertion 
are  such  as  lead  the  aspiring  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace   and  good  order,  rather 
than  of  strife  and  convulsion ;  that  while 
every  example  of  honorable  advancement 
is  another  guarantee  of  the  practical  free- 
dom of  the  subject,  it  at  the  same  time  as- 
sists to  consolidate  and  render  permanent, 
rather  than  to  agitate  and   disturb,  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Some  men  who  have  risen  in  the  struggle 
of  life  to  wealth  and  distinction,  are  haunt- 
ed by  a  false  pride  and  foolish  sense  of 
shame,  which  impel  them,  perhaps  against 
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their  better  judgment,  to  conceal  their 
origin^  or  even  to  oe  guilty  of  the  additional 
weakness  of  misrepresenting  it.  And, 
while  such  persons  still  live,  those  who  may 
take  upon  themselves  to  treat  biographi- 
cally  of  then^,  feel  restrained  by  delicacy 
and  a  desire  not  to  do  violence  to  their 

Eride,  from  stating  facts  which  would,  per- 
aps,  at  once*  redound  to  their  credit  and 
be  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  the  read- 
er. But  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Chap- 
lin that  he  has  no  such  affectation ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  free  from  that  kind 
of  coarse  vanity  which  prompts  some  suc- 
cessful men  to  boast,  with  pertinacious 
egotism,  of  their  early  struggles. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that 
Mr.  Chaplin  rose  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
coach  proprietors  in  the  kingdom.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
establishment,  which  grew  from  small  be- 
ginnings, it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  he  and  his  partners  were,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  North-Western  Railway, 
proprietors  of  sixty-four  coaches,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  horses  ;  and  that  the 
annual  return  of  this  business  produced 
upwards  of  500,000/.  per  annum. 

The  mind  that  could  successfully  manage 
such  an  establishment,  combining  as  it 
necessarily  did  the  utmost  complication 
and  minuteness  of  arrangement,  must  have 
been  of  no  ordinary  calibre  ;  b^t  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Chaplin  not  only  conduct- 
ed it  with  unparalleled  success,  but,  as 
connected  with  it,  became  the  proprietor  of 
many  firstrate  hotels,  and  head  of  the  firm 
of  Chaplin  and  Home, — a  carrying  trade, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Pickford's,  is 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
kingdom. 

But  it  is  the  leap  over  the  first  barrier  in 
life  that  taxes  the  courage  and  the  strength  ; 
and  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  the 
qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  lift  himself 
firom  an  humble  station  to  one  only  com- 
paratively superior,  often  are  but  the  germ 
of  much  greater  things. 

The  only  other  fact  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Chaplin  that  is  worth  recording,  would 
seem  to  mark  a  naturally  superior  mind. 
When  the  railway  system  first  consolidated 
itself,  and  gave  evidences  to  observant 
minds  of  the  wonderful  revolution  it  was  to 
create,  Mr.  Chaplin's  firm  had  enormous 
capital  embarked  in  the  coaching  and  car- 
rying trade.  Men  were  at  that  time  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  success  of  the  new 
agent  of  looomotion.    However  hopeful  it 


might  seem  as  a  speculation,  investments 
were  made  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Home,  however,  were 
in  a  very  peculiar  position.  If  it  succeed- 
ed, their  occupation  was  gone  ;  yet,  should 
it  fail,  they  might  be  great  sufferers  if  they 
broke  up  their  establishment.  Mr.  Chap- 
lin, however,  had  a  full  foresight  of  the  re- 
sult, and,  influenced  by  his  judgment^ 
they  disposed  of  almost  the  whole  stock, 
coaches,  horses,  &c.,  reserving  only  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
contract  for  the  railway  omnibuses  and  the 
branch  coaches.  Having  thus  turned  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  (which  was 
considerable)  into  money,  the  next  ques- 
tion with  Mr.  Chaplin  was  what  he  should 
do  with  it.  An  active  mind  like  his  was 
not  prepared  for  retirement,  and  there  ap- 
peared no  pursuit  congenial  with  that  which 
he  was  about  to  give  up.  What  does  the 
reader  think  he  dfd  ?  He  adopted  a  course 
not  very  usual,  but  strongly  indicative  of 
great  strength  of  mind.  With  his  property 
^'realized,"  and  placed  in  safety  in  such  a 
shape  that  it  could  be  immediately  de- 
manded, he  left  England,  peremptorily 
closing  up  all  avenues  by  which  any  business 
communication  could  reach  him,  and  went 
for  six  weeks  into  the  heart  of  Switzerland, 
there  to  cogitate  in  silence  and  solitude 
over  his  future  prospects  and  proceedings. 
He  came  to  a  conclusion  which  turned 
out  most  fortunate  for  him.  He  returned 
to  England,  and  embarked  a  very  large 
sum  in  the  South  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. He  soon  became  a  director,  and,  his 
intelligence  and  ability  being  speedily  re- 
cognised, he  was  appointed  deputy-chair- 
man. On  Sir  John  Easthope's  retirement 
from  the  office  of  chairman,  in  1842,  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  elected  to  that  post,  which  he 
has  continued  to  fill  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction to  the  company.  Perhaps  the  read- 
er need  not  be  told,  that  to  have  filled 
such  a  situation  successfully  during  a  pe- 
riod of  railway  struggling,  involving  almost 
as  much  statesmanship  and  diplomatic  skill 
as  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  great  na- 
tions, is  no  slight  evidence  of  ability.  Mr. 
Chaplin's  policy  has  always  been  held  to 
be  eminently  ^^  safe :"  if  he  did  not  aim  at 
such  grand  cotips  as  Mr.  Glyn  or  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, he,  at  least,  avoided  their  attendant 
anxieties;  and  it  is  even  now  doubtful 
whether  the  steady,  though  modei)ite  suo- 
oess  of  the  South  Western  line  as  a  specu- 
lation is  not  preferable,  in  th»  long  run,  to 
the  more  triumphant  bul.  matt  hajuurdous 
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pre-emlnenee  of  tlie  North  Western  or  tbe 
Great  Western.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  director 
of  several  other  railways,  English  and 
foreig^n. 

in  1845,  Mr.  Chaplin  was  elected  Sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  an  honor  which 
his  station  and  probity  fully  entitled  him 
to,  and  which  his  conduct,  while  holding 
the  shrievalty,  fully  justified.  His  exer- 
tions, in  connexion  with  one  or  two  other 
civic  functionaries,  to  effect  a  reform  in 
prison  discipline,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  had  witnessed  his  unflagging 
energy  in  the  cause  of  benevolence. 

Mr.  Chaplin^s  parliamentary  service  has 
been  as  yet  but  brief.  It  was  not  until 
1847  that  he  was  elected  for  Salisbury, 
making,  with  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Russell, 
the  third  railway  chairman  sent  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  special /protection  of  railway 
interests.  His  chief  speech  was  on  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  Irish  Railway  BUI.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  great  ability,  and 
exhibited  those  qualities  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  secure  for  men  of  his  claas  the  per- 
manent respect  of  the  House.  There  is  no 
affectation  of  style  or  of  fine  speaking  ;  but 
he  talks  like  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  which  he  treats  in  a  clear, 
plain,  practical  way,  with  a  pervading  evi- 
dence of  sound  common  sense.  When  all 
the  chief  railways  shall  be  represented  in 
parliament,  and  the  real  battle  commences 
among  them,  Mr.  Chaplin  will  be  found  one 
of  the  best  armed  and  the  most  ready  of  the 
combatants. 

MR.  RUSSELL. 

Though  not  inferior  to  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding gentlemen  in  importance,  the  career 
of  Mr.  Russell  does  not  present  the  same 
striking  features.  Unlike  them,  he  is  a 
man  of  aristocratic  origin,  whose  connexion 
with  railways  was  that  of  an  ordinary  capi- 
talist, and  whose  elevation  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Great  Western  and  a  scat  in 
parliament  b  as  much  owing  to  local  and 
family  influence  as  to  his  abilities.  He  is 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Russell,  Bart., 
who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Bengal,  and  he  is  brother  of  the  present 
Sir  Henry  Russell,  of  Swallowfield  Place, 
Berks.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  last 
Earl  Whitworth.  All  his  father's  and 
brother's  family  connexions  were  with  India, 
and  Mr.  Russell  himself  was  in  his  earlier 
lijfo  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Bengal  annj.    He  was  first  ejlected  to  par- 


liament in  the  year  1830,  on  Conservative 
principles,  ana  he  has  represented  the 
Dorough  of  Reading  since ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  short  interval  of  time,  from  1S37 
till  1841.  On  his  re-election  in  1842,  a 
petition  against  his  return  was  presented, 
but,  on  an  investigation  by  a  committee,  he 
was  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected.  In 
1840,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Simms  as  chairman 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  ; 
and,  in  his  administration  of  their  affairs 
during  a  period  occupied  by  very  serious 
struggles  with  other  companies,  he  has 
secured  the  full  confidence  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Russell  takes  but  little  part  in  politics, 
but  what  he  does  say  is  distinguished  by 
moderation  and  constitutional  principle. 
Although  Conservative  in  his  general 
policy,  he  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
practical  reforms.  His  chief  displays  in 
parliament  have  been  on  matters  connected 
with  railways,  and  especially  in  the  defence 
of  his  company,  when  it  has  been  firom  time 
to  time  attacked.  His  personal  character 
inspires  much  confidence  in  the  House,  and 
he  is  listened  to,  not  merely  as  the  advocate 
of  particular  interests,  but  also  as  a  con- 
scientious man,  who  looks  to  the  general 
good  as  well  as  to  individual  advantage. 
He  is  an  unambitious  but  fluent  speaker, 
with  very  gentlemanly  manners,  and  no 
very  marked  characteristics  to  call  for  notice. 

THE    RIGHT   HON.    EDWARD   8TRUTT. 

When  the  Whigs  were,  in  their  turn,  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  new 
interest  created  by  railways,  and  to  erect 
into  a  separate  department,  with  ministe- 
rial honors,  that  branch  of  the  business  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  which  had  hitherto 
been  devoted  to  its  affairs,  great  was  the 
speculation  as  to  who  would  be  the  fortu- 
nate individual  selected  to  be  the  new  Rail- 
way Minhter.  The  chances  were,  of  course, 
that  the  office  would  be  bestowed  upon  some 
Whig  lordling,  as  little  acquainted  Tfith 
railways  (except  in  the  shape  of  shares  al  a. 
premium)  as  was  consistent  with  the  neces- 
sities of  decent  parliamentary  explanation  ; 
ancf%f  those  chances,  at  least  ten  to  one 
appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  some  scion  of  the 
talented  and  versatile  family  of  Grey,  who 
are  known  to  be  gifted  with  a  facility  in 
filling  any  office  to  which  power,  patronage, 
and  pay  are  attached,  that  no  doubt  renders 
them  most  valuable  members  of  their  party ; 
but  on  enumerating  the  personages  -  who 
were  eligible,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
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already  amply  provided  for.  When  at  last 
the  new  Chief  Commissioner  was  gazetted, 
the  general  cry  was,  "  Who  is  Mr. 
Stmtt  ?" 

The  reply  was,  "  He  is  one  of  the  Strutts 
of  Derhy," — a  very  enigmatical  answer,  but 
one  which  seemed  to  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory. For,  to  be  one  of  the  "  Strutts  of 
Derby"  is  a  great  honor :  it  is  even  possi- 
ble, that  in  after  days,  to  be  a  Strutt  or  an 
Ashworth  may  be  held  to  be  as  great  an 
hereditary  distinction  as  to  bear  the  name 
of  Churchill  or  of  a  Wellesley.  At  least, 
it  seems  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
people,  and  more  especially  of  the  working 
classes,  are  gradually  becoming  imbued 
with  such  impressions.  The  claims  of  these 
"  great  cotton  barons,''  as  they  were  some- 
what quaintly  termed  by  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, are  not  so  obvious,  because  their  ser- 
vices are  not  so  showy,  as  those  of  the 
heads  of  noble  houses,  whose  fame  rests  on 
fen4al  tradition  or  military  service  ;  but 
they  are  of  a  nature  to  increase  in  impor- 
tance as  civilization  advances.  They  be- 
long, indeed,  to  a  class  whose  attributes 
have  been  hitherto  considered  as  almost 
the  natural  opposite^  of  fame  or  glory,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  class  which  has  grown  in  so- 
cial or  political  importance  till  it  threatens 
to  overshadow  all  other  classes.  The 
"  Strutts  of  Derby,"  however,  are  not 
mere  cotton  manufacturers,  however  respec- 
table that  position  alone  might  make  them 
in  a  social  point  of  view ;  they  have  also 
been  in  their  sphere  reformers  of  abuses, 
and  great  public  benefactors.  In  thus  re- 
ferring to  them  by  name,  we  do  not  mean 
to  create  an  invidious  distiDction,  or  to  as- 
sume that  there  are  not  many  other  heads 
of  large  manufacturing  firms  who  do  their 
duty  as  citizens,  and  have  higher  aims 
than  merely  commercial  ones :  it  is  only 
because  they  happen  to  be  d  propos  to  our 
subject,  and  because  they  have,  with  others, 
set  a  glorious  example.  For  they,  in  com- 
mon with  other  distinguished  and  noble- 
uSinded  members  of  their  class,  have  volun- 
tarily recognised  the  great  maxim  of  Lord 
Bacon,  popularized  in  these  days  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  that  property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights.  They  stand  towai  ds  the 
people  in  their  employment  in  a  relation 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  theory  of  feudalism,  the 
great  barons  ought  to  have  stood  towards 
those  who  were  on  their  estates.  But  their 
recognition  of  their  duty  is  so  much  the 
more    honorable  to  them,  beoanse  their 


worldly  prosperity  being,  in  most  cases, 
created  *  by  themselves,  and  earned  by  a 
long  course  of  persevering  industry,  no  legal 
or  moral  condition  is  attached  to  their  ten- 
According  to  the  simple  rule  of  poli- 


ure. 


tical  economy,  their  obligation  is  discharged 
when  they  have  paid  to  their  laborer  the 
wages  they  have  contracted  to  give  him  in 
exchange  for  his  work  ;  and  this  rule  is, 
by  a  majority  of  manufacturers,  held  to  be 
a  sufficient  one.  But  the  Strutts,  and  the 
Ash  worths,  and  other  men  of  the  same  no- 
ble stamp,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this,  the  mere  letter  of  their  con- 
tract :  they  must  do  something  more,  ere 
they  can  feel  that  they  are  conscientiously 
entitled  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  capi- 
tal and  other  men's  labor.  They  recognise, 
also,  a  high  and  awful  responsibility  on 
them  in  regard  to  the  moral  condition  of 
those  who  depend  on  them  for  support. 
They  hold  themselves  bound,  as  far  as  the 
influence  of  example,  and  the  mild  disci- 
pline of  salutary  rules,  can  effect  that  object, 
to  secure,  &s  far  as  possible,  the  physical 
well-being,  the  intellectual  advancement, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  those 
who  are  around  them.  Happy  the  work- 
man whose  lot  is  cast  in  one  of  these  mills ! 
To  him  the  employer  is  not  a  mere  hard 
task-master — he  is  a  protector,  almost  a 
friend  ;  and  the  system  is  so  managed  as 
to  make  it  wholly  inoffensiue  to  those  who 
are  thus  controlled  for  their  own  good.  The 
sway  is  so  mild  as  to  be  almost  impercep- 
tible, and  the  persons  served  are  made  ac- 
tive parties  to  their  own  well-beiDg,  by 
being  convinced,  practically,  of  the  bene- 
fits created  for  them,  ostensibly  by  their 
employers,  but  really  by  themselves. 
Their  own  reason  is  brought  into  play  to 
regulate  their  conduct  and  correct  evil  pro- 
pensities. 

And  all  this  was  going  on,  unostenta- 
tiously, for  many  years,  without  being 
known  or  talked  about.  But,  at  length, 
the  inquiries  set  on  foot  with  respect  to  the 
factory  system,  if  they  exposed  its  mon- 
strous evils,  also  brought  to  light  its  bright- 
er aspect ;  and  it  was  not  many  years  ere 
^the  names  of  Strutt,  and  Ashworth,  and 
Gregg,  and  many  more,  were  whispered 
about,  for  their  good  deeds.  As  sudi  con- 
duct, however  little  imitated,  is  always 
honored,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  it 
was  announced^  that  Mr.  EMward  Strutt, 
the  member  for  Derby,  had  eonsented  to 
take  on  himself  the  Chief  Coanoissioner- 
ship  of  the  Railway  Boiife^,  "Uie  general 
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feeling  was  rather  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
than  otherwise. 

Not  that  there  was  any  special  ground 
for  supposing  Mr.  Strutt  to  be  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  office.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
been  a  member  of  the  House  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  but  he  had  been  singularly 
quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and,  except  that  he 
had  a  general  reputation  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, very  little  was  known  of  his  capacity. 
Lord  John  Russell,  however,  if  the  selec- 
tion was  his,  showed  sagacity  in  his  choice. 
Mr.  Strutt  has  turned  out  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrative officer.  A  faculty  of  clear 
perception,  firmness,  good  temper,  and  an 
extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  his  labors — these  qualifications 
he  has  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  office 
he  fills  is  one  singularly  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. His  bureau  is  the  battle-field  of  con- 
tending interests.  It  requires  no  little  deli- 
cacy and  tact  to  steer  between  them;  to 
avoid  being  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  their 
rivalries  ;  to  satisfy  their  several  demands, 
yet  never  to  compromise  the  dignity  and 
impartiality  of  his  official  station.  Act  in 
whatever  way  a  minister  so  placed  may,  he 
is  open  to  clamor,  and  that  from  very  un- 
scrupulous parties.  If  he  is  too  rigid,  he 
is  attacked  by  the  companies  ;  if  he  is  at  all 
liberal  and  lenient,  he  is  attacked  by  the 
public.  He  must  often  take  on  himself 
serious  responsibility,  without  being  sure  of 
an  impartial  tribunal  to  judge  of  his  con- 
duct. In  all  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Strutt 
has  hitherto  acquitted  himself  admirably. 

His  official  explanations  in  parliament  do 
him  great  credit ;  while  he  never,  by  yield- 
ing to  mere  clamor,  forgets  what  is  aue  to 
his  office,  he,  at  the  same  time,  displays  a 
laudable  readiness  to  relieve  the  public 
anxiety  in  all  cases  where  curiosity  is  legiti- 
mately aroused.  The  quality  of  his  speech- 
es is  also  extremely  good.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  lucidity,  and  occasionally  by 
superior  argumentative  powers.  There  is 
no  member  of  the  present  government  who 
surpasses  him  as  a  parliamentary  organ; 
and  his  straightforwardness  and  candor 
have  still  further  enhanced  the  reputation 
his  abilities  have  acquired  for  him.  His 
personal  appearance  disappoints.  He  is 
heavy  in  f^ame  and  gait.  His  face  is  large, 
fleshy,  and  devoid  of  mobility.  He  walks 
with  a  stoop,  and  has,  altogether,  rather 
a  clumsy  air.  But  these  defects  are  re- 
deemed by  a  keen,  intelligent  eye,  and  a 
broad,  massive  forehead.  His  voice,  too, 
is  deep  and  impressive. 


Upon  the  whole,  a  better  man  could  not 
be  found  for  the  office.  Fof  the  hard  cal- 
culating spirits  with  whom  he  has  to  deal 
in  the  railway  members,  he  is  fully  a 
match.  He  mixes  very  little  in  public  dis- 
cussion ;  but  when  he  does,  he  exhibits  a 
quiet  dignity  and  self-possession,  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  business,  which,  by  com- 
manding their  respect,  deters  them  from 
proceedings  which,  with  a  less  able  man, 
their  power  might  induce  them  to  attempt. 


The  State  op  Frahce. — ^Henry  Engelbrecht, 
as  we  learn  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  himself  in 
the  year  1639,  after  a  most  ascetic  life,  during  which 
he  had  experienced  sensorial  illusions,  was  thrown 
for  a  brief  period  into  the  deepest  form  of  trance 
sleep,  which  e\rent  he  thus  describes : — In  the  year 
1623,  exhausted  by  intense  excitement  of  a  relip 
gious  kind,  and  by  abstinence  from  food,  after  hear- 
ing a  sermon  which  strongly  affected  him,  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  combat  no  more,  so  he  gave  in  and 
took  to  his  bed.  There  he  lay  a  week  without 
tasting  anjTtbing  but  the  bread  and  wine  of  ihe 
sacrament.  On  the  eighth  day,  he  thought  he  fell 
into  the  death-struggle;  death  seemed  to  invade  him 
from  below  upwai^s ;  his  body  became  rigid ;  his 
hands  and  feet  insensible ;  his  tongue  and  lips  in- 
capable of  motion ;  gradually  his  sight  fkiled  him, 
but  he  still  heard  the  laments  and  consultations  of 
those  around  him.  This  gradual  demise  lasted 
from  mid-day  till  eleven  at  night,  when  he  heard 
the  watchman ;  then  he  lost  consciousness  of  out- 
ward impressions.  But  an  elaborate  vision  of  im« 
mense  detail  began ;  the  theme  of  which  was,  that 
he  was  first  carried  down  to  hell,  and  looked  into 
the  place  of  torment ;  from  thence.  Quicker  than  an 
arrow,  he  was  borne  to  Paradise.  In  these  abodes 
of  suffering  and  happiness,  he  saw,  and  heard, 
and  smelt  things  unspeakable.  These  scenes, 
though  long  in  apprehension,  were  short  in 
time,  for  he  came  enodgh  to  himself  by  twelve 
o'clock,  again  to  hear  the  watchmen.  It  took 
him  another  twelve  hours  to  come  round  entirely. 
His  hearing  was  first  restore ;  then  his  sight,  feel- 
ing, and  motion  followed :  as  soon  as  he  could 
move  his  limbs,  he  rose.  He  felt  himself  stronger 
than  before  the  trance. — JOlackwoad's  Magazine, 

Autographs. — On  the  30th  ult,  a  sale  of  auto- 
graphs took  place  in  London.  An  autograph  letter 
of  Lord  Bacon,  dated  Au|^ust  4,  1606,  addressed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  sold  for  18  guineas.  The  sig- 
nature of  Anne  Boleyn  to  a  wardrobe  warrant, 
dated  Hampton  Court,  March  8,  1534,  sold  for  £6 
lOs.  A  letter  of  John  Calvin,  dated  Geneva,  May 
15,  1650,  in  French,  sold  for  £10.  The  signamre 
of  Charles  I.  to  a  leuer  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  August  30,  1642,  sold  for  31s.  6d.  Two 
signatures  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  orders  for  pay- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  forces,  sold  for  £4  Gs, 
Subscription  and  signature  to  a  letter  in  the  auto- 
graph of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  dated  "on  board  the 
goode  shippe  Elizabeth  Bonaventure,  Apn'l  37, 
1587,"  sold  for  £6  lOs.  A  letter  of  Francis  I.  King 
of  France,  addressed  to  the  Pope,  sold  for  £8.  A 
letter  of  Galileo,  dated  "  Villa  d'Arceiic,  Maggie 
13,  1635,"  and  which  alludes  to  his  recent  persecnu- 
tion  by  the  Inquisition,  sold  for  £14  5s. 
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BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN,  AUTHOR  OF  A  "  GALLERT  OF  LITERARY  PORTRAITS.^' 


It  might  ronse  old  Castlereaeb  or  "  Gentle- 
man George''  himself,  from  their  dishonored 
graves^  to  witness  the  recent  distribution  of 
pensions.  Once  so  sternly  reserred*  for  the 
brokendown  hacks  of  aristocratic  literature, 
for  those  whose  right  hand  had  lost  its  cun- 
ning in  defending  the  indefensible,  and 
whose  tongue  had  at  last  cleft  to  the  roof  of 
their  mouths  in  bawling  down  the  honest 
and  the  true — or  for  the  dismissed  mis- 
tresses, and  superannuated  bodjmen  and 
butlers  of  the  nobility — they  are  beginning, 
though  still  slowly  and  sparsely,  to  drop 
upon  men  of  real  merit,  and  upon  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  great  departed.  The 
Whigs,  who,  no  more  than  the  Tories,  have 
been  munificent  in  their  patronage  of  genius 
— nay,  who  in  one  egregious  instance  (when, 
namdy,  they  stopped  the  pensions  of  Cole- 
ridge and  the  little  band  who  shared  with 
him  the  tardy  liberality  of  George  IV.) 
disgraced  themselves  by  unseemly  penu- 
riousness — seem  at  last  determined  to  re- 
deem their  character.  They  have,  as  all 
the  world  now  knows,  conferred  pensions 
On  Leigh  Hunt,  on  Father  Matthew,  and 
on  the  families  of  Chalmers  and  Hood. 
This  is  as  it  should  bo,  and  as  it  should 
have  been,  long  ere  now.  It  were  wrong 
to  criticise,  too  severely,  the  probable  mo- 
tives for  these  acts  of  liberality — to  inquire 
whether  they  have  not  become  awake  to 
the  prudence  of  taking  a  leaf  out  of  PeePs 
book,  whose  readiness  to  help  Haydon  amid 
the  perplexities  of  state  intrigue,  and  the 
agonies  of  a  dissolving  cabinet,  did  him 
such  honor,  and  flew  abroad  far  as  the  re- 
port of  that  one  pistol  which  startled  the 
whole  land;  or  whether  they  have  been 
partly  shamed  into  one  of  these  gifts,  by 
the  generous  proposal  of  the  London  literati, 
or  ifhethcr  we  must  class  their  conduct  with 
those  numerous  acts  of  penitence  which 
precede  a  parliamentary  deathbed :  without 
asking  such  ticklish  questions,  we,  in  com- 
mon with  every  man  of  letters,  and  every 
lover  of  literature,  are  called  upon  to  be 
thankful  for  it,  to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to  find 
in  it  a  happy  augury  for  the  future.  Let 
the  **  sons  of  the  morning  "  be  glad.  They 
are  no  longer  so  much  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion  and  the  proscription  of  power 


as  they  were.  If  no  rain  of  mitres,  or  de- 
grees, or  dignities  may  be  expected,  still 
they  shall  henceforth  not  altogether  lose 
their  reward.  They  will  now  have  a  new 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  hope  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  and  tne  truth  of 
their  exertions,  may  be  the  provision  which 
a  grateful  country  and  a  good  Government 
are  likely  to  make  for  their  declining  years, 
and  that  there  is  less  probability  of  their 
grey  hairs  going  down  to  the  grave  as  those 
of  paupers,  or  of  being  carried  thither  by 
the  hands  of  pauper  children. 

Such  congratulations,  however,  can  only 
avail,  if  it  turn  out  that  such  gifts,  as  the 
Government  has  lately  bestowed,  are  the 
firstlings  of  a  large  future  fold.  If  not,  if 
they  be  simply  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  why,  let 
Cerberus  take  his  sop,  and  straightway 
seek  more.  Let  the  public,  which  has  so 
unequivocally  demanded,  and  got  this  con- 
cession, be  strengthened  by  it  to  redouble 
its  demands.  There  are  still  other  veterans 
in  the  field  of  literature  unprovided  for  be- 
sides Leigh  Hunt,  other  authors  and  other 
divines  besides  Hood  and  Chalmers  may 
drop  off  suddenly  in  those  days,  when  death, 
like  all  other  things,  is  going  at  railway 
speed,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  the 
barren  lustre  of  a  name.  Government  may 
go  to  sleep  again  on  the  subject,  and  the 
public,  and  above  all  the  press,  must  be 
prepared  ever  and  anon  to  break  its  repose, 
and  m  defect  of  a  "starling,"  to  "holla 
out "  with  its  thousand  tongues  such  names 
as  it  deems  most  to  deserve  and  most  to 
require  the  bounty  of  the  nation. 

In  considering  the  whole  history  of  the 
recent  pensions,  we  meet  with  many  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  inspire  us  with 
pleasure  and  with  gratitude.  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  but  allude  again  to  the 
noble  offer  of  the  London  litterateurs  to 
give  amateur  performances  in  behalf  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manches- 
ter. It  not  only  testifies  to  their  generosity, 
but  is  one  among  many  proofs,  that  the 
wretched  jealousies  which  were  wont  to  dis- 
grace the  literary  world,  are  ftst  passing 
away,  that  a  better  spirit  is  coming  upon 
our  era,  and  that  a  real  and  not  a  nominal 
republic  of  letters  may  by  and  bye  be 
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formed.  And  whatever  of  such  roots  of 
bitterness  do  still  remain  spring  from  what- 
ever remains  of  the  old  degradation  and 
contempt  to  which  authors  were  subjected. 
Not  very  long  ago,  they  were  first  classed 
with  wild  beasts,  and  then  wonder  was  ex- 
pressed that  they  bit  and  devoured  each 
other.     In  proportion  as  they  have  been 

Eermitted  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  respecta- 
ility,  have  their  unseemly  jarrings  died 
away,  showing  very  clearly  that  the  quar- 
rels of  authors  have  sprung  from  their  cala- 
mities, and  that  of  course,  when  the  cause 
is  removed,  the  effect  must  expire  with  it. 
We  were  pleased,  too,  to  observe  the  power 
which  public  opinion  has  acquired  in  wrench- 
ing from  hands,  however  reluctant,  the  good 
things  of  the  state.  How  generally  and 
indignantly  was  this  expressed  at  the  bare 
rumors  that  the  family  of  Hood  were  to  be 
cast  desolate  upon  the  world  !  And  how 
fast  was  that  "  hope  deferred,"  which  so 
long  sickened  the  heart  of  poor  Leigh 
Hunt,  beginning  to  produce  a  very  differ- 
ent feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  public, 
who  are  every  year  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  obligations  which  they 
owe  him!  Such  murmurs,  not  loud  but 
deep,  were  not  lost  upon  the  ears  of  Go- 
vernment, who,  even  were  their  seat  in 
office  securer  than  it  is,  would  not  be  safe 
in  defying  any  distinct  or  general  demand 
from  the  vox  popuH.  Accordingly  it  was 
granted,  and  the  grant  has  given  all  but 
universal  delight.  We  happened  to  be  the 
first  next  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  family,  to 
learn  the  fact ;  we  spread  it,  of  course,  as 
widely  as  we  could  ;  and  throughout  a  long 
journey,  and  in  intercourse  with  every  va- 
riety of  class,  found  it  to  excite  unmin;^led 
satisfaction.  Literary  men  clapped  their 
hands  for  joy.  Clerical  men  expressed 
their  gratification  in  a  style  calmer,  but  as 
sincere.  Commercial  men,  who  had  never 
probably  read  a  line  of  his  writings,  but 
were  familiar  with  him  as  a  national  name, 
were  overjoyed.  Politicians,  who  read  no 
poetry,  and  knew  Hunt  only  as  the  quon- 
dam-martyr in  the  liberal  cause,  felt  it  to 
be  a  triumph  of  their  principles.  The  ad- 
mirers of  his  genius,  all  of  whom  regard 
him  as  their  personal  friend^  were  as  happy 
as  if  a  pension  had  been  presented  to  them- 
selves. The  press,  we  find,  both  Tory  and 
Liberal,  has  since  taken  up  a  similar  note. 
And  although  we  have  heard  one  or  two 
mutterings  of  dissatisfaction,  yet  they  have 
been  bo  low,  so  stifled,  and,  altogether,  so 
few  and  so  contemptible,  as  only  to  serve  | 


to  accent  the  voice  of  the  general  joy. 
This  shows  that,  after  all,  men  have  some 
heart,  some  gratitude — that,  in  the  words 
of  Shakspeare,  the  '*  great  soul  of  the  world 
is  just."  And  it  must,  we  think,  have  as- 
tonished Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends  them- 
selves; for  we  are  convinced  that,  till  of 
late,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  full  inte- 
rest which  the  age  had  in  his  fortunes,  and 
of  the  full  pride  which  it  felt  in  his  genius 
and  his  fame. 

We  were  delighted,  lastly,  with  the  can- 
dor and  discrimination  discovered  in  the 
selection  of  the  objects  for  this  act  of  na- 
tional munificence.  Of  the  merits  of  Hood 
— having  spoken  so  recently — ^why  need  we 
say  more }  If  he  had  been  a  mere  punster, 
like  Jekyll  ;  a  mere  curious  and  clever  com- 
bination of  divine  and  diner-out,  like  Syd- 
ney Smith  ;  a  mere  heartless  and  witty  ban 
vivant^  like  Hooke — an  age  which  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  sincere,  and  which,  as  an  ear- 
nest man  may  be  known  in  his  very  laugh- 
tor,  is  discovering  its  earnestness  in  its 
very  picture-books  and  jest-books,  would 
not  have  so  eagerly  sought  a  pension  for  his 
family.  It  was  not  gratitude  simply  for  80 
much  tickling  pleasure  received ;  it  wasnot 
merely  admiration  for  his  genius;  but  it 
was  a  sense,  caught  almost  by  instinct,  of 
the  purity  of  his  purpose — the  humanity 
of  his  nature — and  of  the  martyrdom  whi(^ 
that  humaQity  inflicted  on  him  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  sacrifices  of  soul  to  popular 
effects,  of  taste  and  tendency  to  necessity 
— which  his  circumstances  extorted  from 
him — that  made  Hood  such  a  favorite  with 
the  public.  Every  man  that  had  read  so 
much  as  his  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  or  his 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  felt  himself  in  debt  to 
their  author,  and  rejoiced  at  whatever  was 
done,  whether  through  private  contribution 
or  through  the  public  funds,  to  discharge 
even  a  fractionary  part  of  what  could  never 
in  whole  be  defrayed. 

The  claims  of  Dr.  Chalmers  were  of  a 
kind  which  still  more  commended  themselves 
to  the  general  mind  and  feelings.  And  yet 
we  protest  against  a  disposition  we  observe 
in  many  quarters  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
deserts  of  literary  men  when  compared  with 
those  of  clergymen.  We  look  upon  this 
as  a  mere  vulgar  Scotch  prejudice.  Let 
both  be  rated  at  their  proper  value.  Lite- 
rary men,  though  belonging  to  the  real 
c/criw,  do  not  make  su<5h  high  pretensions 
as  the  clergy,  and  are  not  to  be  tried  by  so 
severe  a  standard.  They  do  not  save  souls 
professionally ;  but,  surely,  they  enlighten 
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intellects,  and  tbev  cheer  hearts.  They  do 
not  visit  the  sick  in  person  ;  but  they  send 
in  their  vicarious  monthly  or  weekly  mes- 
sengers, to  enliven  and  console  the  foi^got- 
ten  and  the  solitary,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  Theirs  is  not  the  loud  oracular 
thunder ;  but  theirs  is  often  a  still  small 
voice,  winning  a  gentle  and  irresistible  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  community.  If  they 
lead  not  always  the  great  outward  move- 
ments of' society,  they  create  and  direct 
an  under-current  which  is  becoming  even 
mightier  than  they.  And,  though  the  pul- 
pit be  still  the  throne  of  Scotland  (and 
long  may  it  so  continue  !)  yet  dim  must  be 
the  eyes  which  discern  not  that  in  England, 
and  in  many  other  countries,  the  Press  is 
the  real  ruler,  and  the  best  way  to  check 
and  wisely  to  regulate  it  is  not,  surely,  by 
tinderrating  those  who  wield  its  power.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  while  clergy- 
men are  by  rank  counted  gentlemen,  and 
therein  secured  against  insult,  and  endowed 
with  much  influence,  it  is,  or  was,  other- 
wise with  literary  men  ;  that  while  the  re- 
muneration of  clergymen  is,  generally,  stat- 
ed and  secure,  that  of  litterateurs  is  most 
fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  and  that  thus 
there  is  the  less  reason  for  sacrificing  the 
daims  of  the  one  on  the  altar  of  the  other, 
or  of  wondering  that  Government  is  con- 
siderate enough  to  recognise  and  honor 
both.  For  our  parts  (and  we  surely  may 
speak  without  prejudice)  we  prefer  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  or  some  of  Hunt's 
little  papers  in  the  '^  Indicator,"  to  thou- 
sands of  the  sermons  which  every  morning 
sees  published,  and  which  no  eve  sees 
bought  or  read. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  so  far  from  wishing 
to  derogate  from  the  name  of  Chalmers, 
that  we  mean  to  make  it  an  opportunity 
for  indicating  what  was,  perhaps,  his  high- 
est praise — that  he  combined,  more  entirely 
than  any  man  of  the  period,  the  character- 
istics of  the  man  of  letters  and  science,  and 
of  the  great  preacher  and  divine.  In  this 
point,  what  recent  name  of  the  Christian 
world  can  we  weigh  beside  his,  and  not  find 
it  wanting }  With  more  elegance,  more 
acuteness,  more  wit,  and  more  high  wrought 
and  dazzling  finish  and  point.  Hall  was  yet 
a  small  and  narrow  soul  compared  to  Chal- 
mers; he  wanted  his  width — his  warm- 
heartedness— his  profound  and  generous 
sympathies ;  and  his  eloquence,  when  print- 
ed^ looks  like  a  taper  beside  a  furnace — it 
is  well-trimmed,  brilliant,  pointed,  but  not 
A  broad  or  consuming  fire.     Foster,  com- 


pared to  him,  was  a  gloomy  monk  ;  Irving, 
an  intense  maniac.  In  power,  both  were 
probably  superior,  but  not  in  that  manage- 
ment of  power — that  turning  of  it  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  which  doubles  its  momen- 
tum and  worth — and  still  less  in  that  genial 
element  in  which  his  power  was  bathed. 
And  yet  we  cannot  say  that  we  grieved  for 
the  departure  of  this  princely  man ;  we 
have  felt  more  at  the  fall  of  an  aged  leaf, 
at  the  breaking  of  a  hoary  wave  on  the 
shore  at  the  close  of  a  summer^s  day — his 
work  was  so  evidently  over,  and  his  desti- 
ny closed.  But  our  minds  in  rapid,  yet 
lingering  review,  went  over  the  history  of 
his  life,  and  the  character  of  his  mind,  as 
of  one  living  and  nowise  lost.  What  was 
his  meaning,  and  whence  his  power,  were 
questions  that  came  upon  us  with  strange 
urgency  }  And  we  felt  that  the  following 
words  best  conveyed  our  ideas,  and  consti- 
tuted the  epitaph  we  should  inscribe  on  his 
tombstone.  Not  a  great  theologian,  though 
possessed  of  vivid  ideas  on  theology — not  a 
man  of  science,  though  widely  acquainted 
with  many  branches  of  science — not  a  phi- 
losopher, though  possessing  much  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophy — hardly  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, for  such  a  subtle  idealizing  faculty  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  for  instance,  or  of  great 
poets,  was  not  his — but  one,  whose  high 
talent  and  energy,  inflamed  through  the 
force  of  their  own  motion,  and  burst  out 
into  the  conflagrations  of  eloquence — a 
Christian  orator  unequalled — one  in  whom 
emotive  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
— with  the  Scottish  people — with  the  poor 
around  him — with  all  that  was  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  was  the  ruling  element — 
but  for  which,  all  his  varied  powers  and 
attainments  would  have  oply  rendered  him 
a  younger  and  less  agile  brother  of  Brough- 
am, but  which,  possessed,  made  him  the 
man  of  a  country  and  of  an  age — made  him 
lead  great  hosts  and  gain  great  victories — 
and  acquire  for  himself  a  reputation  as 
enviable  and  as  unenvied  (save  by  the  very 
Pariahs  of  party)  as  ever  was  won  by  unin- 
spired man. 

We  were  fortunate  enough— when  recent- 
ly in  England — to  tfack  his  course  in  more 
places  than  one.  We  heard  of  him  in  the 
parlor  of  the  author  of  "  Sartor  Resartus  " 
whom  he  had — uninvited,  unexpected,  but 
not  unwelcome — visited.  They  had  met 
twenty  years  before,  and  had  parted  mutu- 
ally estranged,  if  not  disgusted.  They  met 
recently,  and  parted  after  somt  hours'  in- 
tercoursei  mutually  delighted.      We   can 
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fancy  their  meeting  like  that  of  two  rivers 
—one  broad,  rapid,  clear,  and  sunny — the 
other  still,  gloomy,  and  profound — both 
chanting  their  own  song — the  one  a  loud, 
yet  irregular  "  thunder  psalm  V  the  other 
a  wilder,  lower,  and  more  mystic  melody. 
Two  spirits  more  earnest — two  more  in  es- 
sential points  at  one — and  two  more  influ- 
ential over  the  rising  minds  of  the  age — did 
not  breathe.  They  met — they  interchanged 
thoughts,  like  the  shields  of  Diomede  and 
Glaucus — they  parted  to  meet  no  more  on 
earth,  for  the  one  was  bound  for  eternity, 
and  had  only  time  to  look  in  and  make 
peace  with  a  kindred  spirit,  ere  he  went  his 
way.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  had,  in  an  article  on 
"  Morell's  Philosophy,"  taken  occasion  to 
pass  a  glowing  panegyric  on  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  that  this  suitably  paved  the  way  for 
their  last  meeting. 

We  hearaof  him  again,  in  the  house  of 
the  gentleman  just  named,  Mf.  Morell, 
and  sat,  so  it  chanced,  in  the  chair,  where 
for  two  hours  he  had  discussed  divers  grave 
and  high  subjects,  with  that  accompHshed 
young  philosopher.  He  proiiiised,  we  un- 
derstand, to  arrange  matters  for  getting 
Mr.  Morell  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  ensuing  season. 
We  trust  that  the  spirited  directors  of  the 
New  Philosophical  Institution  there  will  do 
themselves  the  honor  of  adopting  and  car- 
rying into  effect  Dr.  Chalmers's  generous 
proposal. 

To  return,  however,  to  Leigh  Hunt.  The 
thought  of  his  pension  suggests  still  more 
pleasing  emotions  than  do  the  others.  He 
is  alive,  and  long  may  he  live  to  taste  the 
bounty  of  his  sovereign.  He  has  long  ago 
most  honorably  won  the  prize  that  has 
at  last  accrued  to  him — won  it,  not  merely 
by  his  literary  merit ;  this  great,  as  it  is 
(for  he  is  already  a  British  classic — he  has 
been  before  the  public  for  nearly  fifty  years  as 
a  poet,  journalist,  critic,  essayist,  and  trans- 
lator, and,  apart  from  his  political  writings, 
is  the  author  of  forty  separate  volumes),  is 
perhaps  his  least  merit — he  has  won  it  still 
more  by  the  consistency  of  his  political  ca- 
reer— by  the  kindliness  and  generosity  of  his 
nature — and  by  the  savage  injustice  of  the 
treatment  that  he  underwent,  both  as  a  lite- 
rary man  and  as  a  politician.  When  some- 
times disposed  to  think  him  too  sensitive 
even  to  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  and  too 
jealous  of  his  established  reputation,  we 
always  modify  our  judgment  when  we  re- 
member the  victimization  which  he  under- 


went from  his  foes.  It  is  easy  for  those 
whose  worst  sufferings  in  life  have  been  the 
head-aches  of  excess,  or  the  flea-bites  of 
village  scandal,  to  talk  contemptuously  of 
the  soreness  of  a  man,  who  for  years  stood 
on  the  pillory  of  public  opinion,  and  had  to 
sustain  not  merely  the  mud  artillery  of  the 
base  and  the  mean,  but  the  fiery  and  orient 
shafts  of  men  of  kindred  genius,  whom  cir- 
cumstances and  fate  had  ranged  as  archers 
against  him,  and  who  must  have  felt  to  those 
bright  but  mis-directed  missiles  much  as 
the  struck  eagle  does  to  the  dart,  feathered 
with  her  own  plumage,  which  lays  her  low. 
The  trample  of  Satyrs  and  other  obscene 
things  he  might  have  endured ;  but  to  be 
patient  under  the  tread  of  such  demigods  as 
Byron,  Wilson,  Moore,  and  Lockhart,  Ate 
labor  J  hoc  opus  fait.  Yet  all  this  he  has 
survived,  and  this  itself  proves  him  pos- 
sessed of  no  common  powers,  to  say  the 
least,  of  endurance,  and  we  trust  we  may 
add,  of  forgiveness  and  charity  too. 

VVe  glory  in  Hunt's  pension,  not  merely 
for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  class  of 
men  of  whom  he  is  the  last  living  represent- 
ative. Now  may  the  injured  shades  of 
Hazlitt,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  deem  them- 
selves in  some  measure  appeased.  These 
all,  as  well  as  Hunt,  had  their  errors  ;  they 
all  needed  counsel^  and,  instead  of  counsel, 
received  proscription — murder — under  the 
judicial  forms  of  criticism.  They  asked 
for  bread,  and  received  a  stone,  not  over 
their  graves,  but  in  their  foreheads.  They 
sought  liberty  to  sing,  and  what  is  rarely 
denied  to  the  veriest  ballad-singer  was  re- 
fused to  them  ;  their  mouths  were  closed 
with  a  shower  of  cinders*  and  mud.  Men 
swore  at  them  as  blasphemers,  and  cursed 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed.  Hunt 
alone  has  lived  to  find  the  late  remorse  of 
love,  so  long  exhibited  by  the  public,  at 
length  sanctioned  and  sealed  by  the  signet 
of  power. 

We  were  never  more  fortunate  than  in 
the  time  when  we  called  on  this  amiable  and 
distinguished  person.  He  had  newly  re- 
ceived the  notice  of  his  pension.  His  ap- 
pearance fully  verified  wnat  we  had  said  of 
him  years  ago.  He  is  a  grey-haired  boy, 
whose  heart  can  never  grow  old.  He  re- 
ceived us  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  we 
had  been  old  friends.  He  spoke,  in  the 
flurry  of  his  heart,  as  if  this  pension  would 
now  be  to  him  "  riches  fineless,''  and  smiled 
when  we  compared  him  to  a  school-boy, 
who  imagines  that  his  first  shilling  can  span 
the  round  of  all  conceivable  enjoyments. 
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He  showed  us  Lord  John  RusselPs  letter, 
and  expatiated  on  the  delicacy  and  kind- 
ness which  it  discovered.  He  spoke,  during 
the  short  time  we  were  with  him,  on  yarious 
subjects,  in  a  gay,  lively,  discursive  style. 
His  conversation  is  a  winding,  wimpling, 
sparkling  stream,  whereas  that  of  Carlyle, 
which  we  had  listened  to  a  few  evenings 
before,  is  a  river  of  lava,  red,  right  onward, 
and  irresistible.  Among  other  things  about 
his  friend  Shelley,  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
translated  all  the  works  of  Spinoza,  and 
that  this  translation  was  still  extant.  He 
received  us  in  his  library,  which,  as  usually 
happens,  forms  a  true  index  of  the  roan. 
Its  shelves  are  radiant  with  the  best  belles- 
lettres  of  every  country  and  age.  It  is  a 
room,  the  very  sweat  of  which  you  imagine 
will  be  poetry.  Green  leaves  look  in  at  its 
window,  and  a  divine  gush  of  sunshine  half 
seamed  them  with  gold.  It  seemed  as  if 
in  that  favored  room  the  "  milder  day" 
had  begun.  All  things  were  in  fine  keep- 
ing— the  old  young  poet,  grey  hairs  on  his 
head,  but  youth  in  his  eyes  and  hand — the 
shelves  laden  with  spirit — the  sunny  day — 
the  leaves  fluttering  without,  as  if  stirred 
with  secret  ^nd  half-born  delight,  to  be  re- 
cognised and  renewed  when  their  dream  of 
being  blossoms  into  being  itself — the  letter 
lying  on  the  table,  unconscious  of  the  joy 


it  had  conferred — we  shall  never  forget  our 
emotions,  and  shall  surely  mark  Thursday, 
the  24th  of  June,  with  a  white  stone. 

After  a  grasp  of  his  hand,  with  which 
ours  was  long  warm,  and  a  pat  on  the  shoul- 
der, which  said,  not  in  English  nor  Latin, 
but  in  the  natural  language  of  all  mankind, 
Perge  Puer^  our  friend  and  we  left,  uncer^ 
tain  which  of  us  most  to  love  the  dear  old 
man,  to  whom  we  must  now  bid  farewell  by 
his  full  name — James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt. 

While  writing  the  above,  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  sensible  paper  in  a  re- 
cent Spectator  on  the  Pension  Fund.  In 
it  the  writer  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  new  and  larger  fund,  to  be  administered 
by  the  sovereign,  solely  as  the  executive  and 
responsible  officer  of  the  nation.  We  fear 
the  public  is  not  quite  ripe  for  such  a  mea- 
sure. We  are  sure  that  even  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  fund  would  still  require  to  be 
strictly  and  j  ealously  watched.  Who ,  pray, 
is  to  instruct  the  Crown  in  the  choice  of 
the  proper  objects  of  such  a  charity  ?  Till 
such  a  fund  be  formed — and  the  present 
certainly  is  scandalously  limited — we  call 
again  upon  the  public  and  the  press  to 
guard  it  like  the  apples  of  the  Hesp^rides, 
and  to  see  sternly  to  it,  that  none  but  men 
of  the  true  "  Seed-royal "  be  permitted  to 
share  its  sparing  and  precious  bounty. 
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A    GREYBEARD'S    GOSSIP   ABOUT    HIS    LITERARY     ACQUAINTANCE 

AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

Anecdotes  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  the  Comedian— The  Poet  Campbell ,  his  Vanity  as  an  Author 
rebuked  by  a  pious  Shoemaker ;  Malicious  Pleasantry  in  Ridicule  or  his  Slowness  in  Composition ; 
his  Philanthropic  Exertions  for  Human  Improyemeiit ;  his  deep  Dejection  at  their  occasional  Failure: 
the  Picture  of  the  Gipsy  Girl ;  a  Fit  of  Hypochondria ;  his  Library  in  Victoria-square ;  his  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

MATHEWS- 

Of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  the  come- 
dian, one  of  the  most,  entertaining  mem- 
bers of  Hill's  Sydenham  company^  my  mem- 
ory retains  few,  if  any,  gleanings  which 
have  not  already  been  ffiven  to  the  public, 
in  the  full  and  delightful  Biography  written 
by  his  widow.  This  lady,  whom  to  know 
is  to  esteem,  I  am  proud  to  reckon  amons 
my  literary  acquaintance,  and  gladly  do  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  waft  to 
her  all  cordial  good  wishes  from  my  "loop- 
holes of  retreat,"  as  well  as  to  express  a 
hope  that  she  may  give  to  the  world  another 
volume  of  those  ^^  Anecdotes  of  ActorSi" 


and  "  Desultory  Recollections,''  of  which 
her  store  is  so  copious,  and  which  none  can 
narrate  so  pleasantly.  The  matchless  power 
of  mimicry  possessed  by  Charles  Mathews, 
far  from  being  confined  to  mere  vocal  flex- 
ibility, extended  to  the  mind,  look,  and 
manner  of  the  original ;  so  that  the  hearer 
was  not  less  surprised  by  his  intuition  into 
character  than  by  a  copy  of  every  external 
manifestation  so  faithful  and  minute,  that 
you  seemed  to  behold  a  temporary  metem- 
psychosis.    He  was,  indeed, 

Proteus  for  shape  and  mockla^^M  for  tongue. 
To  possess  such  an  unfifciling  Bource  of  mer- 
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riment  is  a  perilous  temptation  to  its  abuse; 
but  he  was  too  polite  and  kind-hearted  to 
^ive  unnecessary  pain  to  any  one^  and  know- 
ing his  mirth-proToking  weapon  to  be  irre- 
sistible, wielded  it  charily  and  considerate- 
ly. Properly  jealous  of  his  great  conver- 
sational talent,  in  which  few  men  exceeded 
him,  I  have  known  him  resist  every  solici- 
tation to  mimetic  display,  especially  in 
great  houses,  if  he  had  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  been  invited,  like  Samson, 
to  make  sport  for  the  Philistine  lords.  So 
well  was  he  aware  that  **  a  jest's  prosperity 
lies  in  the  ear  of  him  who  hears  it,"  that 
an  evidently  uncongenial  company  would 
seal  his  mouth  for  a  whole  evenine  ;  while 
to  an  audience  that. could  appreciate  and 
laugh  heartily  at  his  waggery,  he  would 
pour  forth  its  inexhaustible  stores  without 
solicitation  or  stint. 

This  was  eminently  the  case  at  our  Noc- 
tes  Sydenhamic(B,j  where  every  boon  com- 
panion could  salute  his  brother  guest  with 
**Hey,  fellow,  well  met ;"  where  all  gravity 
was  prohibited  ;  where  each  guest  was  sure 
to  understand  a  joke  when  he  heard  it; 
whither  every  one  came  with  a  full  determi- 
nation to  laugh  and  drown  care.  Small 
was  the  chance  of  escape  for  the  luckless 
wight  who  presented  any  peculiarity  which 
Mathews  could  seize  and  parody ;  what 
then  must  have  been  the  predicament  of 
our  host,  who  was  all  peculiarity  ;  who  was 
considered  fair  game  by  all  guests  ;  and  who 
was  thus  run  down,  like  Actseon,  by  his 
own  merry  dogs  ^  And  yet  the  subject  of 
this  cursory  notice,  however  prompt  and 
voluble  in  general,  was  apt  to  lose  his  readi- 
ness at  any  unexpected  encountering.  On 
my  return  from  the  continent,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years,  I  ran  over  to  Worthing, 
where  ho  was  then  acting,  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  when,  after  the  first  hearty  salutation 
and  an  expression  of  surprise,  he  looked 
confused,  and  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  next.  To  relieve  his  embarrassment 
I  asked  after  our  old  friend  of  Sydenham, 
the  simple  mention  of  ^  whose  name  operat- 
ing as  a  sort  of  charm,  he  instantly  mim- 
icked his  voice  and  manner,  his  guttural 
"  Pooh,  pooh,"  and  prodigious  exaggera- 
tions, running  on  without  a  mementos  pause, 
until  ho  had  given  me  a  most  amusing  ac- 
count of  all  our  old  fellow  Symposiarchs. 
It  mipht  have  been  said,  without  a  cata- 
chresis,  that  he  became  himself  again  as 
soon  as  he  had  thrown  himself  into  another ; 
he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  by  as- 
suming that  of  an  absent  party. 


His  manv  bodily  infirmities,  and  more 
especially  tne  sad  accident  that  lamed  him 
for  life,  had  tended  to  irritate  a  temper 
which  his  extreme  sensitiveness  sometimes 
rendered  touchy,  though  his  nature  was  al- 
ways kind  and  genial.  Among  his  little 
prandial  peculianties  was  a  vehement  objec- 
tion to  mock-turtle  soup,  on  account  of 
some  unwholesome  ingredients  with  which, 
as  he  asserted,  it  was  usually  thickened. 
Once  I  met  him  at  a  party  where  several 
servants  in  succession  having  offered  him  a 
plate  of  his  "  pet  abhorrence,"  he  at  length 
lost  his  patience,  uttered  an  angry  ''  No,  I 
tell  you!"  and  petulantly  tossing  up  his 
elbow  at  the  same  time,  upset  a  portion  of 
the  rejected  compound  upon  his  sleeve.  Next 
day  1  again  encountered  him  at  dinner, 
when  he  related  what  had  occurred,  exclaim- 
ing, ^'  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure  that 
my  coat  is  spoiled  ;  I  have  locked  it  up  ; 
I  wouldn't  have  it  cleaned  for  twenty 
pounds  ;  call  to-morrow,  and  I'll  show  you 
the  sleeve  ;  it  stands  of  itself,  stiff  as  the 
arm  of  a  statue.  You  wouldn't  believe  me 
when  I  told  you,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  lawyers  sold  all  their  old  parchments  to  . 
the  pastry-cooks,  to  make  some  villanous 
stuff  called  glaize  or  gelatine,  or  in  plain 
English  gluey  out  of  which  they  manufac- 
ture jelly,  or  sell  it  to  our  poisoning  cooks, 
who  put  it  into  their  mock-turtle,  *  to  make 
the  gruel  thick  and  slab.' " 

''  I  have  heard  of  a  man  eating  his  own 
words,"  said  James  Smith,  ^'  but  if  your 
statement  be  true,  a  man  may  uncon- 
sciously have  eaten  his  own  hand  and 
deeds. ^^ 

"  He  may,  he  may !"  cried  Mathews. 
"  Egad,  my  friend,  I  thank  you  for  the  hint, 
it  explains  all  about  my  confounded  indi- 
gestion. Doubtless  I  have  some  other  man's 
mil  in  my  stomach,  which  renders  it  so  in- 
subordinate to  my  own  will ;  I  myself  love 
roast  pork  and  plum-pudding,  but  this  alien 
will,  transferred  from  some  lawyer's  ofl&ce 
to  my  intestines,  will  not  allow  me  to  di- 
gest them.  You  have  heard  of  the  fellow 
with  a  bad  asthma  who  exclaimed,  Mf  once 
I  can  get  this  troublesome  breath  out  of  my 
body,  I'll  take  good  care  it  shall  never  get 
in  again ;'  and  I  may  well  say  the  same  of 
this  parchment  usurper  who  has  taken  pos- 
session of  my  stomach.  How  he  got  tnere 
is  the  wonder,  for  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  swallowed  glue— I  mean  jelly  or  mock- 
turtle." 

Grievously  was  he  annoyed  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  dmners,  whereby  people  con- 
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demned  themselves  to  two  or  three  previous 
dark  and  Idle  hours  of  intolerable  ennui. 
Thes3  dark  hours,  indeed,  constituted  his 
btte  noire^  and  formed  the  subject  of  his 
incessant  complaint ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  en- 
ter an  additional  protest  when  the  long-de- 
ferred meal  was  not  punctually  served. 

"  Nowadays,"  I  once  heard  him  say,  "  I 
never  know  at  what  hour  I  may  expect  to 
eet  anything  to  eat ;  but  last  week  I  was 
informed  to  a  minute  when  I  could  not  get 
a  mouthful.  While  posting  to  Liverpool, 
where  I  had  an  appointment  to  attend  a 
rehearsal,  the  sharp  air  made  me  uncom- 
monly hungry,  and  as  1  perceived  a  decent 
road-side  inn,  with  the  landlord  standing 
at  the  door,  I  told  the  postillion  to  draw 
up,  and  called  out  from  the  window  of  the 
chaise, 

^'  ^  Landlord,  have  you  got  anything  hot 
in  the  house  r' 

*' '  No,  sir.' 

"  '  Anything  cold  in  the  house  P 

" '  No,  sir.' 

"  *  The  dense  !  what  then  have  you  got 
in  the  house  ?' 

"  'An  execution,  sir.' 

"  *  Poor  fellow,  sorry  for  you.  Drive  on, 
postillion.'" 

And  this  reminds  me  of  another  anec- 
dote which — but  if  I  run  on  in  this  manner 
I  shall  never  have  done,  and  I  might  un- 
consciously be  repeating  stories  inserted  in 
the  delightful  biography  to  which  the  reader 
bas  already  been  referred.  An  author's 
vanity,  and  a  greybeard's  license  may,  per- 
haps, plead  to  excuse  when  I  state,  in  con- 
clusion, that  on  the  death  of  this  unrival- 
led comedian  and  excellent  man,  I  was 
honoured  by  an  application  from  his  family 
to  write  a  poetical  inscription  for  his  tomb- 
stone in  St.  Andrew's  church,  Plymouth  ; 
which  melancholy  duty  I  performed,  and 
gave  vent  to  my  feelings  of  sorrow  and  res- 

Eect  in  a  subsequent  and  longer  tribute  to 
is  memory. 

THE  POET  CAMPBELL- 

The  man  of  the  highest  literary  eminence 
among  the  visitors  to  Hill's  cottage,  at  Sy- 
denham, was  indisputably  the  poet  Camp- 
bell, and  to  him,  therefore,  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  given  precedence  in  the  series 
of  sketches  which  I  am  about  to  attempt. 
In  this  instance,  however,  mine  will  be  hard- 
ly a  sketch,  hardly  an  outline,  since  his 
friend,  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  is  contributing 
to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  a  suooession 


of  papers  which  will  contribute  a  portraiture 
much  more  finished  and  accurate  than  any 
that  I  could  delineate.  Another  of  his 
friends.  Dr.  William  Beattie,  who  attended 
him  during  his  last  illness  at  Boulogne,  and 
who  has  procured  for  the  purpose  a  valuable 
mass  of  documents  and  letters,  has  announ- 
ced his  intention  of  publishing  a  regular 
biography  ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
the  present  writer  but  to  pick  up  such 
anecdotical  strays  and  iraifs  as  may,  per- 
chance, have  escaped  the  knowledge,  or 
have  been  deemed  hardly  worth  the  gather- 
ing, of  other  and  more  regular  oolleotors. 
Though  few  men  were  more  competent  to 
discuss  elevated  and  learned  subjects,  and 
to  convey  information  as  well  as  to  confer 
pleasure  by  his  manner  of  treating  them, 
the  poet,  who  was  naturally  sociaole  and 
hilarious,  loved  to  unbend  Apollo's  bow, 
and  to  indulge  in  the  gibes,  and  gambols, 
and  flashes  of  merriment  ''  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar."  In  these  moods 
he  would  freely  communicate  any  little  ad- 
venture in  which  he  had  been  ooncerned, 
even  though  it  turned  the  laugh  of  the 
auditory  against  himself,  as  was  invariably 
the  case  when  he  related  the  following  un- 
expected disappointment  of  his  auctorial 
vanity. 

Walking  up  Holbom-hill,  he  perceived 
that  he  had  burst  his  boot,  and  as  it  hap- 
pened that  the  streets  were  rather  wet,  ne 
turned  into  the  first  shop  where  he  could 
provide  himself  with  a  new  pair,  which  was 
soon  accomplished,  when  he  wrote  down 
his  name  and  residence  in  an  address  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  directing  th^  old 
boots  to  be  sent  home  to  him.  No  sooner 
had  the  shopkeeper  read  the  words,' ^Thomas 
Campbell,  Essex  Chambers,  Duke-street, 
St.  James's,"  than  his  countenance  under- 
went a  change,  and  bowing  with  an  air  of 
profound  reverence,  he  saiq^  or  rather  whis- 
pered, as  if  his  natural  voice  would  not  suf- 
ficiently express  his  homage, 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  hope  I  am 
not  taking  too  great  a  liberty  ;  I  would  not 
for  the  world  be  guilty  of  the  smallest  dis- 
respect, yet  may  I  venture  to  inquire 
whether  I  nave  the  honor  of  seeing  in  my 
shop  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell.^" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  bard,  in  re- 
lating the  anecdote  to  me,  '^  I  have  heard 
so  little  lately  of  my  literary  reputation, 
for  people  have  almost  forgotten  the  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,  that  havincy  as  I  fondly 
imagined,  caught  a  new  andan  ardent  ad- 
mirer, I  resolved  to  play  with  the  hook  a 
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little  ;  so  I  replied,  looking  as  modest  and 
uneoDscions  as  I  dould, 

"  '  I  don't  exactly  know  whom  you  mean 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell.' 

"  '  Oh,  sir,'  cried  the  fellow,  *  I  mean 
Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  African  mis- 
sionary— I  never  heard  of  any  other  !' 

'*  An  ignorant  Muggle Ionian  rascal  !" 
ejaculated  the  bard,  in  narrating  this  mis- 
adventure, **  I'll  never  buy  another  pair  of 
boots  of  him  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  poet's  residence  among  the  grave 
Algerines  did  not  destroy  his  taste  for  jocu- 
lar quirk  and  quiddity,  for  he  addressed 
from  that  quarter  a  poetical  epistle  to  the 
writer  of  these  notices,  full  of  puns  and 
verba!  conceits,  to  one  of  which  I  remem- 
ber his  alluding  after  his  return  to  England. 
A  reference  having  been  made  to  him  upon 
some  question  of  Chronology,  he  exclaimed, 

^'  That  is  a  point  on  which  you  should 
never  apply  to  a  Scotch  Cam 'el  (thus  did  he 
always  pronounce  his  own  name),  the  whole 
clan  have  short  memories,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  my  amazement  when  I  first  saw  an 
African  camel  carrying  a  load  of  dates 
without  the  least  apparent  iivconvenience." 

I  have  heard  him  state,  that  when  a 
child,  knowing  nothing  of  his  animal  name- 
sake, he  felt  offendea  at  the  association, 
on  reading  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Ja- 
cob had  "  much  cattle,  asses  and  camelsy^^ 
but  he  probably  did  not  expect  this  anec- 
dote to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre. 

Though  he  did  not  affect  the  character 
of  a  professed  wag,  he  would  sometimes  in- 
dulge a  vein  of  quiet,  caustic  drollery,  that 
might  have  entitled  him  to  his  diploma  as 
a  successful  jester,  one  instance  of  which  1 
cannot  refrain  from  recording. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  my  el- 
derly readers  that,  early  in  the  career  of 
'  Napoleon  he  gave  orders  for  seizing  a  Ger- 
man book-seller  named  Palm,  who  had 
published  a  libel  against  his  person  and 
government,  for  which  offence  he  was  brought 
to  a  court  martial  and  shot.  Some  time 
subsequent  to  this  occurrence,  the  eminent 
firm  of  Longman  &  Co.,  after  one  of  their 
annual  book  sales,  gave  a  dinner,  to  which 
were  invited  the  principal  publishers  of 
London,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  most  emi- 
nent authors,  including  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  After  dinner,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  daily  aggressions  and  enor- 
mities of  Bonaparte,  who  was  anathema- 
tized as  a  tyrant  and  a  monster,  to  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  ascribe  a  single  good 
action. 


"  Not  one — not  one — not  one,"  was  as- 
sentingly  echoed  by  three  times  as  many 
loyal  bibliopolists. 

^'  Egad,  gentlemen,"  said  the  poet  with 
an  arch  smile,  ^'  I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
ye.  Ye  seem,  all  of  ye,  to  forget  that  he 
once  shot  a  bookseller .'" 

Few  writings  have  attained  long  endur- 
ance which  have  not  required  a  length  of 
time  for  their  composition;  a  literary  as 
well  as  natural  law  seeming  to  require  that 
longevity  should  demand  an  extended  period 
of  gestation.  An  elephant  is  not  prolific, 
but  its  offspring  outlives  whole  generations 
of  the  inferior  animals,  whose  incubation  is 
of  more  frequent  recurrence.  Drudges  are 
manually  and  mechanically  quick,  because 
they  are  intellectually  slow  ;  men  of  genius 
are  tardy,  because  the  fertility  of  their 
minds  supplies  a  superabundance  of  thought, 
and  their  high  standard  of  taste  renders 
them  fastidious  in  the  choice  and  perfection 
of  their  materials.  Their's  is  literally  I'em- 
barras  des  richesses,  and  such  was  especial- 
ly the  case  with  Campbell,  the  disburse- 
ment of  whose  mental  opulence  was  checked 
and  controlled  by  his  high  appreciation  of 
art,  as  well  as  by  his  fear  of  compromising, 
in  inferior  works,  the  greats  reputation  he 
had  already  acquired.  In  the  sunset  of 
his  life,  the  shadow  of  his  own  greatness 
frightened  him,  and  yet  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  his  name  before  the  public, 
lest  it  should  be  forgotten.  He  knew  that 
he  could  outstrip  others,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  surpass  himself. 

"  My  good  friend,"  he  once  said  to  me, 
"if  an  author  does  not  go  forward  he  goes 
backwards ;  the  world  will  not  suffer  him 
tq  stand  still.  When  he  has  a  hungry  re- 
putation to  sustain,  he  is  like  a  man  with 
a  ravenous  beast  in  his  house,  ho  must  feed 
it,  or  it  will  prey  upon  its  owner." 

With  these  feelings,  he  was  the  last  man 
who  should  have  undertaken,  as  he  did  in 
two  or  three  instances,  to  get  up  a  book  for 
the  publishers,  invita  Miverva  ;  an  irksome 
and  uncongenial  task,  in  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself,  ev^  when 
the  long  protracted  result  of  his  labors 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  public.  More  than 
once  have  1  heard  him  exclaim,  when  frit- 
tering away  years  upon  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Sid dons — 

"Confound  the  woman.  I  wish  her 
career  had  not  been  so  monotonous  and  so 
virtuous,  for  it  does  not  afford  me  any  sup- 
plies either  of  incident  or  of  scandal ;  so 
that  when  I  once  get  her  off  the  stage  of 
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the  theatre,  I  have  not   a  word  more   to 
say." 

A  professed  scrihe  would  have  dilated, 
to  any  extent,  upon  everything  and  nothing, 
however  irrelevant  the  matter  ;  a  suhstitu- 
tion  for  genuine  biography  which  Campbell 
was  much*  too  punctilious  to  adopt. 

In  ridicule  of  the  imputed  rareness  and 
difficulty  of  his  literary  parturition,  more 
especially  when  the  offspring  of  his  throes 
was  poetical,  one  of  his  waggish  friends  used 
gravely  to  assert,  that  on  passing  his  resi- 
dence, at  the  time  that  he  was  writing  "  The- 
odoric,"  he  observed  the  knocker  to  be  tied 
up,  and  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  to 
be  covered  with  straw.  Alarmed  at  these 
appearances  he  gently  rang  the  bell,  and 
inquired  anxiously  after  the  poet's  health. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  servant's  re- 
ply, ''  master  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected." 

^^  Good  heavens !  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected !  what  has  happened  to  him  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  he  was  this  morning  delivered 
of  a  couplet .'" 

With  the  enlarged  and  liberal  feeling  of 
all  true  poets,  Campbell  had  ever  been  en- 
thusiastically devoted  tp  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty and  human  advancement.  A  philan- 
thropist in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the 
word,  he  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  humanity 
against  the  spoilers  of  Poland,  the  invaders 
of  Spain,  the  enslavers  of  Greece,  as  well^ 
as  against  the  bigots  and  oppressors  of  his 
native  land.  For  many  years  had  he  fought 
the  good  fight,  undaunted  and  unwavering ; 
but  the  continued  disappointment  of  his 
cherished  aspirations,  that  hope  deferred 
which  the  most  ardent  and  generous  spirits 
ever  find  it  the  most  difficult  to  endure  with 
patience,  combined  with  waning  health  an^ 
increasing  years,  finally  prayed  upon  his 
noble  mind,  oppressing  him  with  occasional 
attacks  of  hypochondria,  and  a  morbid  de- 
spair of  all  human  improvement.  The 
sweetest  wine  is  the  soonest  soured ;  and 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  wanting  a  fit 
recipient  for  its  overflow,  will  sometimes 
turn  to^all,  and  generate  both  mental  and 
corporeal  disturbance.  For  the. frustration 
of  his  benevolent  yearnings  he  could  find 
little  compensation  in  domestic  enjoyment, 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  mental  im- 
becility of  his  son,  an  only  child,  whom  he 
had  been  obliged  to  place  under  restraint, 
having  consigned  him  to  a  sad  and  solitary'' 
home.  Perdianoe  some  act  of  individual 
ingratitude  may  have  farther  helped  to 
Tamomse  his  spirit;    but  whatever  may 


have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  was  visible 
enough  when,  in  one  of  my  visits  to  the 
metropolis,  I  paid  him  my  customary  visit. 
Not  without  difficulty  did  I  discover  the 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  which  he 
had  engaged  a  set  of  chambers.  Various 
names  were  written  on  the  door-post,  but 
not  that  of  which  1  was  in  search.  I  wan- 
dered from  floor  to  floor  with  no  better 
result;  and  at  length  I  summoned  the 
portress  from  below,  who  told  me  where  to 
find  the  door  of  my  friend's  apartment ; 
adding,  that  he  would  not  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  it,  because  he  did  not  want 
to  be  "  bothered  with  visitors." 

Undiscouraged  by  this  warning,  I  ven- 
tured to  knock  at  the  portal,  which  was 
opened  by  the  bard  himself,  who  welcomed 
me  with  his  usual  cheerful  cordiality,  though 
his  appearance  led  me  to  suspect  that  he 
was  out  of  health  and  out  of  spirits.  After 
the  first  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  I 
made  inquiry  about  the  London  University, 
knowing  that  he  had  actively  exerted  him- 
self in  its  establishment,  though  I  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  just  then  involved  in  some 
little  temporary  difficulty.  "  My  dear 
friend,"  was  his  reply,  "  don't  ask  me  a 
word  about  it.  I  never  wish  to  hear  its 
name  mentioned.  Don't  ask  me  about  any- 
thing upon  the  success  of  which  I  have  set 
my  heart,  for  you  may  be  sure  it's  a  failure. 
All  attempts  at  improving  or  benefiting 
my  fellow-creatures  I  have  given  up  for 
ever.  I  have  now  had  a  pretty  long  ex- 
perience, and  I  have  at  length  come  to  the 
conclusion — I  wish  I  had  done  so  sooner — 
that  our  race  is  not  destined  to  improve, 
even  if  it  do  not  relapse  into  comparative 
barbarism.  Aye,  you  may  shake  your 
head  ;  I  know  you  are  a  sanguine  believer 
in  a  never-ceasing  progress  towards  higher 
destinies ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  am  satis- 
fied that  man  is  an  incorrigible  rascal, 
whose  innate  brutality  will  ever  predominate 
over  his  modicum  of  rationality." 

After  he  had  run  on  in  this  strain  for 
some  time,  I  ventured  to  protest  against 
his  disparaging  and  gloomy  views,  predict- 
ing that  they  would  deepen  into  a  fixed  de- 
dency,  if  he  persisted  in  withdrawing  from 
his  friends,  and  shutting  himself  up  like  a 
monk  in  his  cell. 

^^  Oh  I  am  at  no  loss  for  much  better 
society  than  the  world  can  give  me,"  was 
his  reply ;  ^'  come  hither  and  see  what  a 
oharming  companion  I  have." 

So  saying,  he  led  me  up  io  an  oil-paint- 
ing, of  Uie  sise  of  life,  reprcgenting  a  hand- 
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some  gipsy  girl,  the  work,  as  he  iDformed  > 
me,  of  a  Polish  emigrant.  In  an  enthusi- 
astic and  excited  tone,  he  proceeded  to  give 
me  the  history  of  the  picture,  evidently 
quite  unconscious  of  the  hallucination  the 
following  narrative  betrayed : — 

"  I  was  walking  down  Great  Queen-street, 
when   I   saw   this  beautiful  creature  in  a 
broker's  shop,  gazing  upon  me  with  such  a 
friendly  smile  that  I  instantly  stood  trans- 
fixed.    So  much  was  I  smitten  with  the 
painting,  that  I  inquired   the   price,   but 
finding  that  it  was  forty  guineas,   much 
more  than  I  could  afford  to  give,  I  uttered 
a  deep  sigh,  and  walked  on  to  Long  Acre. 
But  the  gipsy  was  still  before  me,  smiling 
at  me  as  I  proceeded,  and  thus  she  con- 
tinued to  bless  me  with  her  lovely  presence, 
until  I  reached  my  home.     Even  in  the 
darkness  of  night  it  was  just  the  same.     I 
could  not   sleep,  because   those  beautiful 
eyes  were  still  benignly  fixed  upon  mine ; 
and  in  the  morning  I  asked  myself,  why  I 
should  be  made  miserable  by  not  possessing 
that  which  forty  guineas  would  obtain.     I 
procured  the  money,  accordingly,  and  hur- 
ried to  secure  my  beauty— there  she  is — and 
1  would  not  take  a  thousand  guineas  for  her ! 
See  how  she  smiles  upon  me  ;  so  she  does 
in  whatever  part  of  the  room  I  may  be  placed, 
and  when  I  quit  the  room.     How  can  I  be 
solitary  with  such  a  sweet  companion  ?     I 
talk  to  her  constantly,  and  she  always  gives 
me  a  gracious  reply.     You  laugh,  and  I 
don't  wonder.     Mark  you,  1  don't  say  that 
you,  or  any  one  else,  can  hear  her  melliflu- 
ous voice ;   but  I  do,    and   that  is  quite 
enough  to  make  her  society  charming,  and 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  place  of 
all  other  companionship." 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  difficult,  and, 
perhaps,  hardly  desirable  to  dispel  an  illu- 
sion which  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  his 
imaginative  mind,  1  did  not  attempt  to 
combat  it,  and  willingly  admitted  the  great 
beauty  of  his  canvas  innamorata.  How 
long  this  species  of  nympholepsy  lasted,  I 
cannot  say ;  I  was  told  he  had  completely 
chased  away  the  vaporous  clouds  by  which 
his  fine  mind  had  been  depressed,  but  one 
subsequent  return  of  his  hypochondria  fell 
within  my  own  immediate  cognisance. 

From  time  to  time  he  would  run  down 
to  the  provincial  town  in  which  I  reside,  on 
which  occasions  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  with  me  as  long  as  he  remained. 
One  afternoon  he  made  his  appearance, 
evidently  in  deep  dejection  of  spirits,  tell- 


ing me  that  he  had  given  up  his  chambers, 
and  after  having  tied  up  all  his  money, 
between  one  and  two  hundred  pounds,  in- 
tending to  bring  it  with  him,  he  had  en- 
sconced himself  and  his  valise  in  the  stage- 
coach, for  the  purpose  of  paying  me  a  vbit.  • 
When  the  coach  arrivea  at  Reigate,  he 
suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  left  his 
money-bag  on  the  table  of  his  bed-room, 
whereupon  he  jumped  instantly  out,  ordered 
a  post-chaise,  urged  the  postillion  to  drive 
as  fast  as  possible,  sped  back  to  London, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
landlady  had  found  and  carefully  locked  up 
his  treasure.  The  worthy  dame,  after 
having  made  him  count  it  over  in  her  pre- 
sence, to  be  sure  that  nothing  had  been 
abstracted,  again  tied  it  up,  secured  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  money-laden  bard, 
throwing  himself  into  another  stage,  finally 
reached  his  destination  in  safety. 

"And  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,"  I 
demanded,  "  did  you  not  pay  it  into  your 
banker's  ?  and  for  what  earthly  purpose  can 
you  have  come  hither  with  so  large  a  sum 
of  money?" 

*'  Pay  it  into  my  banker's!"  exclaimed 
the  poet,  "  why,  my  good  friend,  I  have 
just  drawn  it  out.     As  to  my  purpose  in 
doing  so,  1  will  disclose  it  to  you;  but  1  do 
so  in  confidence.     The  fact  is  that  1  shall 
stay  here  for  some  time :  I  have  secured 
capital  apartments  at  the  hotel ;  1  shall  live 
handsomely  until  the  money  is  all  gone ;  I 
shall  then  take  advantage  of  some  fine  morn- 
ing to  go  out  in  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing ;  and  when  we  are  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  land,  1  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  jump  overboard,  that  I  may  take  my  leave 
for  ever  of  a  good-for-nothing  and  ungrateful 
world,  which  no  philanthropist  can  improve, 
and  which  no  gentleman  can  wish  to  live  in — 
1  beg  your  pardon ;  you  are  willing,  1  believe, 
to  take  a  prolonged  lease  of  life :  1  am  tired  of 
mine,  and  care  not  how  soon  1  get  rid  of  it." 
I  treated  this  as  a  joke,  or  as  the  splene- 
tic effusion  of  the  minute ;  but  his  look  and 
manner  evinced  a  seriousness  that  pained 
and  alarmed  me.      A  few   post-prandial 
glasses  of  wine,   however,  so   completely 
chased  away  his  blue  devils,  that  he  quickly 
became  too  much  elevated  in  spirits  to  be 
quite  guarded  in  his  language ;  and  subse- 
quent meetings  gave  me  occasion  to  observe, 
tnat  very  slight  potations  disturbed  the 
equipoise  of  his  mind.     Bracing  air,  change 
of  scene,  and  a  little  cheerful  society,  hay- 
ing cored  his  morbid  despondency,  he  re- 
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turned  to  London  in  a  few  days,  with  bis 
health  invigorated,  and  his  money-bag  un- 
empticd. 

The  last  time  1  encountered  my  friend 
was  at  his  own  l^ouse  in  Victoria-square, 
•Pimlico,  where  he  took  great  delight  in 
showing  me  his  library, — a  projecting  sky- 
light room,  built  at  the  back  of  the  pre- 
mises. 

*'  This  is  much  better  than  your  study," 
he  said,  rubbing  his  hands ;  '^  a  library 
should  be  always  lighted  in  this  way;  first, 
because  it  gives  you  the  command  of  the 
whole  wall  for  your  books ;  and  secondly, 
because,  instead  of  being  tempted  to  sit  at 
the  window,  and  look  out  upon  living 
knaves  and  fools,  you  hold  uninterrupted 
communion  with  the  surrounding  spirits  of 
departed  sages  and  philanthropists ;  or  if 
you  look  upwards,  you  gaze  out  upon  the 
pure  and  glorious  heavens." 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  still  atonch 
of  misanthropy  in  his  language ;  but  it 
was  literally  a  /of  on  de  parler ;  it  never 
reached  his  heart. 

Summoned  to  attend  his  burial,  I  per- 
formed the  melancholy  duty  of  following 
this  eminent  bard  and  distinguished  man  to 
his  last  and  most  appropriate  resting-place 
in  the  Poets'  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  funeral  suggested  to  me  a  short  poem, 
with  the  last  stanza  of  which  I  will  con- 
clude this  brief  and  slight  notice  of  Thomas 
Campbell : — 

To  me,  the  humblest  of  the  monrniDg  band, 

Who  knew  the  bard  thro'  many  a  changefhl  year, 
It  was  a  proud,  sad  privilege  to  stand 
Beside  his  grave,  and  shed  a  parting  tear. 
Seven  lustres  had  he  been  my  friend, 
Be  that  my  plea  when  I  suspend 
This  ail-unworthy  wreath  on  such  a  poet's  Mer. 


From  Ch  am  ber  ■'•  Ed  in  bnrf  h  Journal. 

THE  DICTATOR ;  OR  TWO  SCENES  IN  PARAGUAY. 


SCENE    THE    FIRST. 


In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Assumption, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay  (that  irregular 
country,  which,  from  the  policy  of  seclu- 
sion so  long  pursued  by  its  government,  has 
been  termed  the  Japan  of  South  America), 
are  scattered  many  country-houses  belong- 
ing to  the  more  wealthy  citizens,  who  retire 
thither  when  their  business  is  over,  to  es- 
cape from  the  scorching  heat  and  stifling 
dust  of  the  open,  unpaved  streets.  To 
many  of  these  villas  farms  or  plantations  of 
considerable  extent  are  attached,  which, 
cultivated  by  servants,  supply  the  market 
of  the  capital,  and  thus  afford  a  revenue  to 
the  proprietors.  It  is  to  one  of  these  man- 
sions that  we  would  transport  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  readers  ;  and  as  this  power — 
namely,  the  imagination — is  lord  of  time  as 
well  as  of  space,  we  shall  expect  it  to  bear 
us  company  as  far  back  as  a  period  of  forty 
years  ago,  when  Paraguay  was  under  the 
sway  of  a  Spanish  governor  appointed  by 
the  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  that  time 
there  stood,  about  a  league  north  of  the 
little  city  of  Assumption,  a  dwelling  of 
small  dimensions — in  fact  a  mere  cottage — 
but  beautifully  situated,  and  surrounded 
by  fields  of  sugar-cane,  maize,  tobacco,  and 


cotton,  all  in  full  cultivation.  The  house 
was  built,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  covered  with  plaster, 
and  whitewashed.  Along  the  front  was  a 
deep  veranda,  the  pillars  of  which  were 
slender  stems  of  forest-trees,  stripped  of 
their  branches  and  bark,  and  whitewashed, 
but  with  many  rough  knots  and  inequali- 
ties where  the  boughs  had  been  hewn  off. 
These  served  to  sustain  the  vines  which, 
planted  at  their  feet,  ascended  with  many 
a  winding  clasp,  and  covered  them  with 
their  luxuriant  leaves.  Then,  reaching  the 
roof  of  the  veranda,  the  vines  spread  and 
interlaced,^  until  the  whole  was  buried  in  a 
mass  of  verdant  foliage,  which  contrasted 
beautifully  with  Uie  snow-white  walls  of 
the  cottage  and  the  ruddy  tiles  of  the 
sloping  eaves.  In  the  rear  of  the  cottage 
was  a  long,  low  building,  appropriated  to 
the  servants  and  the  offices,  and  extending 
to  a  corral^  or  enclosure,  in  which  the  cat- 
tle and  horses  were  kept.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  porch  were  two  tall  trees,  of 
the  tatayiba,  or  wild  mulberry,  with  dender 
stems  and  a  profusion  of  light,  fflossy 
leaves ;  while  before,  and  fm  elich  side  of 
the  house,  was  an  orchardy  or  it  might  ra- 
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ther  be  called  a  thicket,  of  fruit  trees. 
The  broad  dark  leaf  of  the  fig  hardly  al- 
lowed its  abundant  fruit,  in  all  stages  of 
growthj  to  meet  the  eye,  but  the  sunny 
orange  and  the  yellow  lime  gleamed  from 
the  depths  of  their  verdant  canopy,  like — to 
use  the  odd  but  striking  simile  of  honest 
Andrew  M arvell — 

"  Like  goklen  lamps  in  a  green  night" 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  The  full  ^ 
unclouded  moon  shone  on  the  scene  here  | 
described,  lighting  up  the  white  walls  of: 
the  humble  cottage  and  the  verdant  masses  , 
of  the  orange  grove.  The  tall  sugar-cane  ' 
and  the  rustling  maize-stalks  waved  their 
tasselled  heads  and  slender  leaves  in  the 
soft  night-wind  Now  and  then  might  be 
heard  tbe  sullen  hooting  of  a  distant  owl, 
or  the  harsh  sound  of  a  paroquet  disturbed 
in  its  uneasy  slumbers.  All  other  sounds 
were  hushed.  The  cattle  were  asleep  in 
the  corral,  the  fowls  at  roost  on  their  ac- 
customed trees.  From  the  darkness  and 
silence  which  prevailed, 'it  appeared  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  were  at  rest, 
except  in  one  room,  which  was  lighted 
up,  and  into  which  we  will  make  bold 
to  enter.  It  was  very  simply  furnished, 
as  is  usual  throughout  Spanish  America. 
The  brick  floor  was  covered  with  fine  straw 
matting.  To  the  whitewashed  walls  were 
fastened  a  few  ordinary  pictures  and  en- 
gravings. Some  light  cane  chairs  were 
placed  around  the  room,  and  at  the  further 
end  was  an  elevated  dais  or  estrada^  covered 
with  the  skins  of  the  jaguar  and  puma,  and 
serving  as  a  lounge  for  visitors,  or  a  couch 
for  the  siesta  or  afternoon  nap.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  a  table,  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  urandig-pitai,  a  native  tree 
equal  to  the  finest  rosewood.  Two  candles 
stood  upon  it,  and  numerous  papars— some 
folded,  and  tied  with  tape,  others  open — 
were  scattered  over  it. 

^A  young  man  sat  beside  the  table,  deep- 
ly engaged  in  the  perusal  of  one  of  tne 
documents.  He  was  dressed  like  a  wealthy 
haciendado^  or  gentleman  farmer.  His 
jacket  of  blue  cloth  was  adorned  with  silver 
buttons,  hanging  by  little  chains  of  an  inch 
in  length.  His  vest  of  white  satin,  ele- 
gantly tamboured,  was  open  so  as  to  show 
the  embroidered  front  of  his  cambric  shirt. 
His  green  velvet  small  clothes,  tied  round 
the  waist  by  a  blue  satin  sash,  were  loose 
at  the  knees,  allowing  the  ruffled  ends  of 
his  mufilin  drawers  to  appear  beneath  them. 
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They  were  met  by  white  cotton  stockings, 
and  buskin  boots  of  untanned  horse-skin. 
The  age  of  the  wearer  was  apparently  about 
twenty-five.  He  had  the  Wown  complex- 
ion, the  dark  eyes,  the  black,  glossy  hair, 
the  thick  beard  and  mustaches,  which  were 
proper  to  his  Spanish  descent.  His  hand- 
some features  wore  an  expression  of  deep 
8adness,^nd  his  brow  was  occasionally  knit, 
as  with  indignation,  while  his  eye  glanced 
over  the  paper  which  he  held.  Just  behind 
him,  in  another  chair,  but  leaning  on  the 
back  of  his,  with  her  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
on  his  face,  sat  a  young  woman  of  extreme 
beauty  both  of  form  and  feature.  It  was  a 
style  of  beauty,  too,  which  is  commonly 
thought  peculiar  to  northern,  or  rather  to  cold 
climates,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  frequently 
seen  in  the  interior  of  South  America. 
Her  chestnut  hair  clustered  in  natural  ring- 
lets round  her  fair  face,  and  her  dark-blue 
eyes  looked  out  with  changeable  lustre 
from  beneath  their  long  brown  eyelashes. 
Her  slender  form,  betokening  extreme 
youth,  was  attired  in  a  simple  robe  of  white 
muslin,  bound  at  the  waist  by  a  ribbon, 
which  was  clasped  by  a  golden  buckle.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  natural  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  bright  and  dieerfnl, 
as  of  one  accustomed  to  a  life  of  great  hap- 
piness ;  but  at  this  moment  her  look  was 
constrained  and  anxious,  and  her  eyes  were 
fixed  earnestly  on  the  young  man,  whose 
attention  was  engrossed  by  the  manuscripts. 
At  last  she  spoke,  as  if  unable  to  endure 
the  silence. 

^'  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope,  En- 
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rique 

The  young  man  started,  and  throwing 
from  him  the  papers  which  he  held,  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  mournful  bitterness, 
"  What  a  fool  am  I  to  pore  over  these  long- 
winded  pleas,  rejoinders,  judgments,  and 
all  their  legal  trash,  as  if  they  could  have 
any  influence  on  my  cause !  Do  I  not 
know  that  it  was  lost  from  the  beginning ! 
It  is  gold  that  has  done  it  all — bribery, 
corruption !  The  pleading  of  an  angel 
would  not  avail  against  such  arguments. 
We  are  lost — utterly  ruined  !** 

"  Surely,  Enrique,''  replied  his  compa- 
nion, *'  the  judge  cannot  allow  his  friend- 
ship for  Don  Manuel  to  bias  him  to  so 
frightful  a  degree  ?  All  the  dty  knows 
that  Prieto's  claim  to  your  patrimony  is 
utterly  unfounded ;  that  your  evidence,  too, 
is  so  strong." 

"  Listen,  Rosita,"  said  the  young  man^ 
^^  to  what  I  heard  this  morning  firom  mf 
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friend  Gomez.  How  Gomez  learned  the 
facts  he  would  not  inform  me ;  ,bnt  he  as- 
snred  me  that  I  might  rely  npon  them.  A 
year  ago,  when  Don  Manuel  Prieto  gave 
bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  young  EcheTer- 
ria,  he  said  to  him,  *  Carlos,  choose  which 
you  will  of  my  houses  in  town,  or  my  es- 
tates in  the  country,  for  your  residence, 
and  it  is  yours.'  Echeverria  answered, 
'  I  will  not  rob  jou  of  any  of  your  splendid 
residences  or  your  great  plantations.  Give 
me  only  a  little  cottage,  with  an  orchard 
and  a  few  fields  about  it,  like  that  of  En- 
rique Gonsalez,  and  I  shall  be  happy.' 
Then  Prieto  said,  *  If  that  be  all  you  re- 
quire, you  shall  hare  the  rery  house  and 
farm  you  speak  of.'  Thereupon  he  came 
to  me  and  offered  me  a  large  price  for  the 

froperty — ^its  full  worth,  and  even  more, 
refused,  instantly  and  positively,  to  sell 
my  patrimony,  which  was  endeared  to  me 
by  the  recollections  of  childhood.  Why 
should  I  part  with  it  at  any  price  }  Be- 
sides, Rosita,  it  was  at  that  very  time  that 
I  was  preparing  to  lead  you,  my  lovely, 
blushing  bride,  from  your  own  happy  home 
to  the  nouse  of  my  fathers.  Was  that  a 
time  to  sell  my  homestead?  I  told  the 
old  man  flatly  that  all  his  fortune  would 
not  tempt  me.  Now,  this  is  what  I  learn 
from  Gomea.  When  Prieto  returned  home, 
he  was  bursting  with  fury  at  his  failure, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  given  his  word  to  his 
son-in-law,  and  had  expected  that  his 
doubloons  would  accomplish  everything. 
He  swore  a  solemn  oath,  that  if  it  cost  him 
his  whole  fortune,  he  would  have  my  house 
and  land,  and  that  I  should  yet  beg  of  him 
a  pittance  to  save  me  from  starvation." 

*'  Santa  Maria  ! — Blessed  Virgin  !  Can 
this  be  .^"  exclaimed  the  young  wife  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  This — this,"  continued  Gonsalez,  "  is 
the  origin  of  this  sudden  and  outrageous 
suit,  which  at  first  I  considered  to  be  in- 
tended only  for  my  annoyance,  and  as  a 
mode  of  petty  revenge.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears too  clearly  that  he  is  determined  to 
push  it  to  extremity ;  and  his  measures 
have  been  taken  with  such  consummate 
skill,  that  no  resource  is  left  to  me.  The 
judge  is  gained.  Every  advocate  has  his 
retaining  fee.  I  have  even  begun  to  doubt 
my  own  paid  lawyer,  Ramirez,  who  has 
suddenly  become  very  cautious  and  cold." 
^'  Ramirez  !  He  leagued  with  the  ene- 
my !  Oh,  Enrique,  surely  your  suspicions 
nuslead  you  ?" 


"  I  fear — I  greatly  fear :  at  all  events  he 
gives  me  no  hope." 

''  And  is  there  no  one,"  asked  Rosita, 
"  whom  you  can  trust  .^" 

*'  Not  one  of  the  whole  court,*'  replied 
her  husband  in  a  tone  of*  despair.  ^*  The 
only  advocate  who  cannot  be  bribed,  and 
of  whom  lawyers  and  judges  alike  stand  in 
awe,  has  long  been  my  implacable  enemy." 
"  The  Dr.  Francia  .^" 
"  Yes ;  ever  since  that  unhappy  affair 
of  Gomez  and  Paredes.  I  remember  well 
the  terrible  scowl  he  wore  when  he  said  to 
me,  '  You  have  wilfully  crossed  my  path  ; 
you  have  injured  one  who  never  forgets  a 
fayor  or  an  offence.'  Since  that  time,  he 
has  done  all  in  his  power — openly  and  fair- 
ly I  admit — to  thwart,  annoy,  and  injure 
me.  Nor  have  I  been  slow,  I  confess  it, 
to  retaliate.  He  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
Prieto's.  Oh  how  be  must  exult  in  my 
approaching  ruin !" 

'*  Not,  surely,"  said  Rosita,  "  if  he  be 
the  honest,  upright  man  he  is  proclaimed 
to  be.  His  integrity  must  revolt  at  such 
injustice." 

"  There  are  many  esteemed  very  honest," 
replied   Gonsalez,  "who  will  rejoice  in  a 
result   attained  by   evil   means,  provided 
they  are  not  responsible  for  the  evil-doing. 
But,"  he  continued,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and    pacing   the   room   with   hasty  steps, 
"what  is  it  to  me  who  exults  or  who  la- 
ments over   my  unhappy  fate  ?     What  is 
certain  is,  that  in  three  days  we  are  driven 
forth,  to  beg  or  starve,  from  this  house,  in 
which  1  fondly  hoped  to  spend  a  long  and 
happy  life  with    thee,    my  beloved.     Ah, 
Rosita !  what  day-dreams  have  been  mine 
of  the  pleasant  future  which   awaited  us 
here,  but  which  will  never  be  ours  to  enjoy  ? 
It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  grieve.     1  can 
struggle  with   the   current.      But  when   I 
think   that   1    have   drawn   you  from    the 
peaceful  shelter  of  your  paternal  roof  in 
Villa  Rica  to  this  dii$tant  city,  to  share  in 
my  desperate  fortunes,  I  am  ready  to  go 
mad  with  remorse  and  rage." 

"And  this  is  the  way  you  treat  me !" 
replied  the  youn^  wife  in  an  offended  tone. 
"  When  I,  poor,  n>olish  creature,  was  think- 
ing that  my  presence  and  my  love  would 
be  some  alleviation  to  your  misfortune,  yon 
do  your  best  to  distress  me  by  calling  them 
an  aggravation.  Come  here^  qiTi"  she  con- 
tinued, seizing  him  br  tbe  baad^  and  pul- 
ling him  with  a  eentlo  force  io  a  ehair  by 
her  side — "sit  down  bj  ttiii^  jcm  treache- 
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rons  man,  and  toll  me  what  joa  married 
me  for.  Was  it  only  to  have  me  Ib  your 
house  like  a  great  doll,  prettily  dressed, 
for  a  plaything  and  a  show?  Or  was  it 
merely  that  I  should  keep  you  company, 
and  entertain  your  friends  in  tertuliasy*  and 
make  jour  ma/^,t  and  see  that  your  clothes 
were  in  order,  and  your  dinners  well  cook- 
ed ?  No,  sir ;  your  ama  de  llavest  did 
these  things  quite  as  well  as  I.  Well, 
then,  was  it  to  be  your  helpmate,  to  love 
you  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  to  comfort  vou, 
to  toil  for  you,  to  pray  for  you,  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  unhappiness  where  you 
were,  and  to  make  you  believe  so  too }  Oh, 
Enrique !  you  do  not  know  me.  You  are 
a  man  :  well,  am  not  1  a  woman  ?'' 

"  You  are  an  angel,  I  believe,"  said 
Enrique,  interrupting  her  rapid  speech  by 
clasping  her  round  the  waist. 

'*  Let  me  alone.  I  say  I  am  a  woman  : 
and  are  there  not  poor  women  as  well  as 
poor  men  !  And  do  not  women  have  to 
toil  and  suffer  as  much  as  men  ?  Yes, 
truly,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Now,  En- 
rique," said  the  lovely  pleader,  leaning  with 
her  clasped  hands  on  her  husband's  shoul- 
der, and  looking  fondly  in  his  face, ''  listen 
to  my  plan,  which  I  have  formed  while  you 
were  poring  over  your  musty  papers. 
When  wo  leave  our  dear  home,  which  I 
shall  veorret  as  much  as  you,  for  I  have  had 
my  day-dreams  too,  Enrique" — and  a  tear, 
unbidden,  stood  in  her  bright  blue  eye — 
"  but  when  we  leave  it,  you  shall  hire  a 
little  hut,  and  a  little  piece  of  ground,  such 
as  we  can  find  for  twenty  dollars  a  year, 
like  that  which  old  Antonio  lives  in — the 
old  Mulatto,  who  talks  all  the  time  with 
his  Indian  wife,  who  never  says  anything  : 
just  like  me,  you  know." 

'*  But  where  are  we  to  find  our  twenty 
dollars,  you  dear  little  St.  Tadta  ?"  inter- 
rupted Enrique,  smiling  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

^^  Hush  with  your  impertinent  inquisi- 
tions. You  are  worse  than  a  lawyer. 
W^hy,  my  earnings  are  worth  more  than 
sixty  dollars  ;  so  there  is  three  years'  rent 
at  once.  You  shall  cultivate  the  ground 
and  raise  your  yams,  your  maixe,  and  your 
pine- apples,  your  water-^melons  and  your 
musk-melons,  your  sugar-cane,  and,  aoove 
all,  your  cotton  ;  while  I  shall  take  eare  of 
the  house — which  won't  be  much,  you  know ; 

*  Evening  putiei. 

f  Paragaay  tea»  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
peeoliar  to  that  ceuatry. 
^  HotMPekeepMT  i  litsnilly,  vonntt  oi  iBsys. 


and  then  I  will  pick  and  card  your  ooltott, 
and  spin  and  weave  it,  and  catit^  and  make 
it  up,  and  tambour  it  so,  that  the  governor 
himself  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  give  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  shirt  from  my  fingers. 
Moreover,  every  Saturday  I  will  go  into  the 
market,  like  the  other  pahanM*  with  my 
donkey,  and  my  panniers  filled  with  all  the 
good  fruits  that  you  will  raise,  tmd  all  the 
nice  and  pretty  things  that  I  can  make-— 
my  tarts  and  pies,  my  bouquets,  my  toys 
and  cigarrilloB  .^  Ah,  I  think  I  iseo  myself 
in  a  corner  of  the  market-house,  in  my 
white  petticoat  and  embroidered  vest,  with 
my  little  rebozo'l  on  my  head,  seated  in 
state  on  my  mat,  with  all  my  wares  about 
mo.  1  am  sure  I  shall  draw  all  the  custom. 
Buy  a  water-melon,  senor }  Buy  my  can- 
dles, senorita — elegant  mould  candles  ? 
Here's  your  nice  new-laid  eggs  !  Here's 
your  beautiful  onions  !  Here's  your  fine 
white  yams — 'yams — ^yams  !  Ah,  buy  a  pie, 
ma'am,  baked  this  morning,  I  assure  you  ; 
or  a  bunch  of  elegant  flowers,  for  the  dear 
good  saint  ;§  or  a  sweet  pretty  little  doll  for 
the  charming  little  senorita  ;  or  a  litlie 
whip  for  the  dear  little  senorito  to  whip  his 
beautiful  little  horse  with  ?''  The  lively 
Rosita  mimicked  so  admirably  the  tones  and 
manner  of  the  market-women  of  Assump- 
tion, that  her  husband  shouted  **  Bravo !" 
and  clapped  his  hands,  and  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  It  wae  a  dcH^t- 
ful  scene;  and  it  ended  by  his  clasping 
once  more  his  lovely  wife  to  his  bosom,  ana 
thanking  heaven  that  he  had  one  treasure 
of  which  Prieto  could  not  deprive  him. 

At  thb  moment  they  were  startled  by  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door.  '^  Who  ean  it  be 
at  this  hour  .^"  said  Enrique. 

"  Some  messenger  from  the  <nty,  per* 
haps,"  replied  his  wife.  "  Here,  Rossi/' 
she  said,  opening  the  door  of  the  apartmenti 
'^  go  and  see  who  it  is  that  knocks." 

Rossi,  their  trusty  Mulatto  servant,  who 
was  nodding  in  the  passage,  arose,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  yawned,  and  proceeded,  to  obey  the 
commands  of  his  mistress.  He  returned  in 
a  minute  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  every 
trace  of  drowsiness  banished  by  consterna- 
tion.     **  Oh,  senor!    oh,  mistress  !"  ^he 

«  Peasant  women. 

t  Little  cigars  made  of  tobacco  cut  fine,  aud 
wrapped  ia  a  slip  of  paper  or  maize  leaf 

t  A  sort  of  scarf,  thrown  over  the  head  or  round 
the  neck;  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer. 

(  It  is  common  throughout  Spanish  America  to 
have  an  image  of  the  patron  saint  in  the  best  jx)om 
of  the  house,  and  great  care  is  takanin  dreaainf^  and 
atanfeg  iCfMijewda^Bd  faxteada. 
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THE  dictator; 


[Se^t. 


stammered ;  ^Mt  is  that  man,  Dr.  Francia ! 
Shall  I  let  him  in  ?" 

Rossi  knew  well  the  inveterate  enjoiity 
between  his  master  and  the  doctor,  which 
was  indeed  notorious  to  all  the  citj  and 
neighborhood.  ^*  Dr.  Francia  !"  exclaimed 
Gonsalez,  no  less  astonished,  and  much  per- 
plexed.    "  What  can  he  want  with  me  ?" 

^'  Perhaps  he  comes  from  Don  Manuel  to 
propose  some  compromise,"  suggested  his 
wife.    "  Pray  see  him  by  all  means." 

"  Well,  Rossi,  desire  the  doctor  to  enter. 
We  shall  know  our  fate." 

Rossi  returned  to  the  door,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  hasty  step  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  and  the  person  of  whom  they 
spoke  entered  the  room.  His  tall  erect 
form  was  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  scholas- 
tic black,  with  the  exception  of  his  ample 
cloak  of  crimson  cloth,  which  was  wrapped 
around  his  shoulders  after  the  Spanish  fash- 
ion. He  might  be  above  forty  years  of  age. 
His  face  was  long,  with  strongly-marked 
features ;  thin  lips  firmly  closed,  dark 
piercing  eyes,  and  a  swarthy  complex- 
ion, but  with  that  peculiar  tinge  of  sallow- 
ness  acquired  by  close  confinement  and 
study.  His  dark  hair  was  drawn  back  from 
his  capacious  forehead,  and  fell  in  heavy 
masses  on  his  shoulders.  His  whole  physi- 
ognomy conveyed  a  strong  impression  of 
intellect  and  firmness.  He  waited  for  no 
salutation,  but  spoke  at  once.  ^^  Scnor 
Don  Enrique,  I  know  that  my  presence  here 
is  as  unwelcome  as  it  is  unexpected." 

^'  I  am  honored,"  began  Gonsalez ;  but 
the  doctor  interrupted  him  with  a  hasty  mo- 
tion of  the  hand. 

^'  I  do  not  come  to  bandy  compliments, 
senor ;  but  on  an  errand  of  duty.  You  are 
now  engaged  in  a  suit  with  my  Jrfend  Don 
Manuel  Prieto  (he  pronounced  the  word 
'  Mend'  with  a  strong  emphasis),  by  which 
you  are  about  to  lose  this  house  and  estate. 
From  what  I  learn,  it  appears  that  this  suit 
is  an  atrocious  outrage  on  law  and  justice, 
and  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  a  violation  of 
every  legal  and  honest  principle.  Is  this 
the  truth,  senor  r" 

"It  Lb,"  replied  Gonsalez  eagerly,  "as 
surely  as  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven  !" 

"  This  must  not  be,  Don  Enrique,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Francia.  "  I  cannot  allow  the 
law,  that  noble  science  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted my  life,  to  be  so  perverted  to  an  en- 
gine of  fraud  and  oppression.  I  am  the 
friend  of  Don  Manuel ;  I  am,  and  ever  shall 
be,  TOUT  enemy.  But  I  am  more  the  friend 
of  nght)  and  Uie  enemy  of  wrong.    I  offer 


you  my  services.     Will  you  trust  me  with 
yout  cause  r" 

"  With  my  life !"  exclaimed  Gonsalez, 
astonished  and  overjoyed.  "  Oh,  senor, 
under  what  a  load  of  obligation  do  you  lay 
me!" 

"  Under  none,"  returned  the  lawyer,  has- 
tily. "  I  serve  the  cause  of  justice.  We 
are  enemies  now  and  ever  !" 

"  Surely,  senor,  not  now  ?"  exclaimed 
Rosita.     "  Not  after  this  .^" 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  coldly, 
"  neither  my  friendships  nor  my  enmities 
are  like  a  cloak,  to  be  put  on  and  off  at 
pleasure,  and  thrown  aside  when  worn  out. 
These,  I  perceive,  are  your  documents,"  he 
continued,  sweeping  from  the  table  the  pile 
of  papers  which  lay  upon  it,  and  collecting 
them  upder  his  arm  within  his  oloak. 
"  Have  no  further  anxiety,  Don  Enrique ; 
your  cause  is  safe.  I  do  not  think  that 
Don  Pedro  de  Sarmiento  will  dare  to  trifle 
with  me .'"  he  said  proudly,  drawing  up  his 
stately  form  to  its  full  height.  "  Let  him 
beware :  if  he  turns  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  he  is  lost.  Judge  of  appeal  as  he  is, 
royal  auditor  as  he  styles  himself,  I  will 
drag  him  from  his  seat  to  ignominy  and 
ruin.  What !  is  it  come  to  this,  that  a  cor- 
rupt judge  and  venal  advocates  shall  twist 
the  law  with  impunity  to  their  own  vile 
ends,  and  rob  us  of  our  fortunes  without 
redress  ?  I,  Jose  Gasper  Francia,  say  that 
this  thing  shall  not  be.  Farewell,  sir;  I 
repeat  it,  your  patrimony  is  safe.  Adieu, 
madam  ;  i  kiss  your  feet ;"  and  bowing 
with  ceremonious  politeness,  the  great  law- 
yer abruptly  turned,  and  departed  as  has- 
tily as  he  had  come.  He  left  behind  him 
glad  hearts  and  joyous  countenances.  ' 

"How  much  better  are  the  grim  doctor's 
acts  than  his  words  !"  said  Rosita.  "  Sure- 
ly he  cannot  be  in  earnest  when  he  speaks 
of  enmity .'" 

"  Dr.  Francia  seldom  speaks  in  jest," 
replied  Enrique ;  "  but  what  matters  his 
enmity  after  this  ?  I  defy  him  to  do  me  as 
much  harm  hereafter  as  he  now  does  me 
good !" 

Ill-founded  confidence  !  Alas  !  there 
oame  a  time  when  Gonsalez  would  have 
given  house  and  land,  and  all  his  hopes  of 
worldly  prosperity,  to  buy  even  the  misera- 
ble boon  of  eternal  banishment  from  the 
country  in  which  Dr.  Francin  dwelt ! 

SCEXB  THS  SEOOXSu 

Twelve  years  have  elapipei  aince  the 
scene  just  descri)>ed.    We  araat  now  ask 
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our  readers  to  accompanj  us  to  the  Casa 
de  Gobiemo,  or  goyemment  house  in  the 
dtj  of  Assumption,  the  capital  of  the  free 
and  independent  republic  of  Paraguay.  It 
18  a  large  low  edifice  of  whitewashed  brick, 
with  no  pretensions  to  elegance  or  state. 
At  one  extremity  of  it  is  a  room  of  mode- 
rate siae,  very  poorly  furnished.  A  long 
table  which  occupied  the  upper  end,  close 
to  the  wall,  supported  a  double  row  of 
books,  and  several  astronomical  and  sur- 
veying instruments.  At  a  small  round 
table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  seated 
a  youth  of  pleasing  intelligent  appearance, 
engaged  in  writing  ;  while  a  tall  elderly 
man,  dressed  in  black,  but  with  a  crimson 
cloak  thrown  round  his  shoulders,  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep 
thought.  It  was  Francia,  no  longer  a  sim- 
ple doctor  of  laws  and  advocate,  but,  by 
the  election  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
force  of  his  indomitable  will,  supreme  dic- 
tator of  Paraguay,  the  absolute  ruler  of  the 
country.  There  was  little  change  to  be 
perceived  in  his  appearance,  except  that 
his  hair  was  slightly  grizzled,  and  his  coun- 
tenance gloomier  than  ever.  At  length 
the  young  man  ceased  writing,  and  after 
glancing  timidly  towards  the  stem  dictator, 
as  if  to  ask  permission,  he  said,  '^May  it 
please  your  excellency,  the  letter  is  fin- 
ished." 
fc'  '*'  Read  it,"  said  Francia. 

The  young  man  read  the  document, 
which  was  a  letter  directed  to  the  public 
authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres,  positively  re- 
fusing to  enter  into  any  treaty,  either  of 
commerce  or  alliance,  with  them.  When 
he  had  concluded,  the  dictator  said,  "  Very 
good.  Transcribe  it  and  bring  it  to  me  for 
my  signature.  You  have  a  good  style,  Vil- 
larino,  and  your  compositions  please  me." 
*'  Ah,  your  excellency,"  stammered  the 
youth,  much  gratified  by  a  speech  of 
commendation  from  his  stem  master,  ''  if 
the  supremo  would  but  allow  me  to  speak." 
**Well,  what  is  it.^"  inquired  Francia, 
taming  and  directing  a  piercing  gaze  at  his 
secretary. 

*'  I  am  proud  to  obey  your  excellency's 
commands,  whatever  they  may  be,"  said 
the  young  man  ;  "  but  may  I  not  venture 
to  express  a  wish  that  my  honored  master 
would  regard  the  foreign  policy  of  our  coun- 
try in  a  somewhat  different  light .'" 

"  Well,  go  on  !"  said  the  dictator  in  a 
deep  harsh  tone,  observing  that  the  secre- 
tary hesitated. 

^'  I  shall  be  miserable  if  I  offend  your 


excellency,"  continued  the  young  man; 
^'I  only  thought,  that  possibly,  without 
perplexing  ourselves  by  foreign  allianoes, 
we  might  cultivate  an  advantageous  com- 
merce by  exchanging  our  surplus  produc- 
tions for  their  cheap  and  useful  wares." 

"  Have  you  finished  your  lecture  .^"  in- 
quired Francia  with  a  tone  of  bitter  sar- 
casm, and  a  ferocious  scowl. 


"  Ah,  pardon ! — pardon  !"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  youth  ;  ^'  I  meant  not  to  offend." 
"  When  I  took  you  for  my  secretary," 
continued  the  unrelenting  dictator,  ^^  and 
favored  you  by  my  countenance,  I  trusted 
that  you  had  at  least  the  sense  not  to  bum 
your  fingers  by  thrusting  them  wilfully  into 
the  .fire.  So  you  are  a  political  economist, 
senor !  and  aspire  to  be  a  partner  in  my 
government.  Do  you  know  how  I  treat 
such  intermeddlers  ?" 

"  Pardon  my  folly,  my  lord !"  cried  the 
youth,  still  more  and  more  terrified.  ^^  I 
will  never  offend  again !" 

"  Out  !  away  with  you  !"  thundered 
Francia,  stamping  violently  on  the  floor. 
*'  Quit  my  presence  now  and  for  ever  ! 
Remain  in  your  house  till  further  orders. 
I  will  take  care  that  you  never  repeat  the 
offence. " 

The  unfortunate  secretary  slunk  terror-* 
stricken  from  the  room,  while  the  excited 
dictator  paced  up  and  down  like  an  enrag- 
ed tiger  in  his  lair.  His  eyes  glared,  and 
his  brow  was  knit.  ^'  Shall  I  never  find  a 
tool,"  he  said,  "  who  will  not  erect  himself 
into  an  adviser  .^"  Suddenly  the  door 
opened.  ''Ha!  thou  villain,  wouldst  thou 
assassinate  me  ?"  cried  the  despot,  rushing 
to  the  table,  on  which  lay  two  loaded  pis- 
tols and  a  drawn  sword. 

''  Oh,  Senor  Fxcellentissimo,  it  is  only 
your  poor  servant,"  said  the  new  comer  in 
a  piteous  tone,  dropping  on  his  knees ;  ^^  I 
thought  I  heard  your  lordship's  exoellenoy 
bid  me  enter." 

''Ha,  Estevan!  is  it  thou.'  Beware 
how  thou  rushest  so  hastily  into  my  pre* 
sence,  or  thou  mayest  chance  to  repent 
it  with  a  bullet  in  thy  fat  carcase.  Welly 
what  news  ?" 

The  person  addressed  was  a  little,  plump, 
round-faced  man,  with  an  air  of  good-hu- 
mor and  sly  cunning  on  his  oily  features. 
He  might  be,  from  his  appearance,  a  small 
shopkeeper,  or  perhaps  a  publican.  Scratch- 
ing his  head,  as  if  to  collect  his  scattered 
senses  from  the  shock  of  his  first  reception, 
he  replied,  "  I  have  not  much  to  tell  your 
oxcellenoy,  but  I  learn  that  Don  Domingo 
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Sa»Tedr»  and  Don  Vicente  Valdex  meet 
freqaeotly,  and  in  private,  at  the  hotifie  of 
Don  Fernando  Pinto." 

^^  Ha  !  well,  that  corresponds  !"  said 
Fianoia.     *  *  What  more  ? ' » 

^*  Mannel  Artigas  says,  that  if  jon  com- 
pel him  to  pull  down  his  honse  to  form  yonr 
new  street,  he  shall  expect  compensation." 

''  He  shall  hare  it — free  lodgings  in  the 
pnbUe prison ;  1  will  have  no  gmmolings  at 

a  plana  for  the  improvement  of  my  eapi- 
Anything  mere  ?" 

^^  The  old  Pelade  says  that  you  can 
diMre  Ofst  the  Franoisoana  to-day,  but  your 
ovntam  mary  eome  to-morrow." 

^^  H#  saya  so  ? — ^the  seonndrel !  I  have 
1qi0  borne  with  his  mutinous  expressions. 
Gk»ed !  No  one  suspects  you  of  oommuni- 
caling  with  me,  Eetevan  .^'* 

"  No,  your  excellency ;  thanks  to  my 
liltfe  oftoe  and  my  management." 

<^  Well,  go !  Be  faithfia,  and  yon  shall 
meet  with  your  reward.'' 

The  spy  departed,  and  the  dictator  ring- 
ing a  bell,  a  sergeant  of  the  guard  entered. 
^^*Seigeattt,"8a3  Franda,  ^'  you  will  take 
a  file  ef  men  and  arrest  Manuel  Artigas 
vnllioni  delay,  and  commit  him  to  the  pub- 
lic prison.  This  will  serve  him  for  lodgings 
whne  his  honse  is  pulled  down,  and  teach 
hna  discretion.  Tell  him  so.  Yon  will 
then  proceed  to  seize  the  old  Spaniard, 
Biis  Palaoios,  commonly  called  the  Pela- 
de ;  iron  him  with  a  double  bar,  and  have 
him  ready  for  the  banquillo*  to-morrow 
morning,  as  a  warning  for  all  traitors." 
r  *'  Yes,  your  excellency.  I  have  to  report 
4iai  the  French  merchant,  Latour,  is  at  the 
point  of  death.  He  is  with  his  family 
at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Don  Pe- 
te Cottina." 

**Very  well.  Place  a  guard  in  the 
dwelling,  amd  also  in  his  warehouse,  and  at 
tim  moment  he  dies,  seize  his  property  for 
the  use  of  the  state.  Our  treasury  is  get- 
ting low  ;  and  whatever  happens,  my  faith- 
M  troops,*  who  love  me  like  children,  shall 
not  want  their  pay.  You  may  go,  ser- 
geant." 

The  soldier  departed  on  his  errands  of 
ierrer,  enchanted  with  the  favor  shown  by 
his  master  to  the  body  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, and  by  means  of  which  the  crafty  despot 
secured  his  aacendency  over  his  fellow-citi- 
lABS,  and  maintained  his  arbitrary  power. 
A  low  knock  was  then  beard  ;  and  after  a 
psiterated  command  to  enter,  the  door  was 

•  The  "little  bench**  or  stool  on  which  criminal" 
ne  sialeii  fereieciidon. 


gently  opened,  and  a  man  appeared,  dress- 
ed in  the  garb  of  a  oura,  or  parish  priest. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  his  looJk  constrained 
and  downcast. 

*^  Well,  Pai*  Melindea,  iriiai  word  from 
your  penitent  ?"  inquired  the  supremo. 

^*  Dona  Teresa  informs 'me  that,  from 
the  expressions  let  fall  by  her  lover,  she  ia 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  some  plot  is 
going  on  in  which  Saavedra  and  Vicente 
Valdez  are  concerned.  But  she  cannot  ao- 
Guire  any  certainty  with  regard  to  their 
designs." 

'^  Have  you  warned  her  that  her  salvm* 
tion  depends  on  bringing  yon  a  full  and  ao- 
curate  report  of  all  i^e  sees  and  hears  on 
the  subject?" 

"  Yes,  your  excellency.'* 

^*  Well,  then,  I  warn  you,  Fai  Melindea, 
that  your  salvation— do  you  understand  .^— ^ 
depends  on  your  bringing  me  a  full  report 
of  all  yon  see  and  hear  on  Hiat  and  every 
other  subject." 

"  Yes,  yonr  excellency ;  I  endeavor  to 
do  my  duty,"  answered  the  poor  priest 
submissively.  *^  I  was  this  evening  at  the 
country-house  of  Don  Enrique  Gonsales, 
where  there  was  a  large  tertulia,  to  cele- 
brate the  recovery  of  his  diarming  wife, 
after  the  birth  of  their  fourth  chud.  A 
lovely  fMnily  is  that  of  Don  Enrique." 

^'  Pah  !"  interrupted  the  dictator  with  a 
scowl.  ^'  What  is  this  trash  id>aat  lovelv 
children  and  charming  wives,  with  which 
you  are  stuffing  my  ears }  Beware,  Senor 
Cura ;  tell  me  what  is  important  for  me  to 
know,  and  remember  that  I  have  other 
sources  of  information  to  check  yon  if  yea 
play  me  false." 

''  Don  Enrique  spoke  of  yonr  excellency, 
and  of  the  noble  manner  in  which  you 
rescued  his  patrimony  from  the  dutches  of 
his  villanous  enemies." 

"Ha!  well.<" 

"  He  said  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  the  Dictator  Francia  and  Dr.  Francia 
the  advocate  should  be  the  same  man." 

'^  Don  Enrique  has  a  feeble  imi^na- 
tion,"  said  «the  despot  in  a  dry  sarcastic 
tone.  '^  Well,  what  else  ?  There  was 
more  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  excellency,"  replied  the  un- 
happy priest,  twitching  at  the  sleeve  of  hia 
cassock,,  and  hesitating  with  a  look  of  dis- 
tress ;  "  he  said  that  if  you  continued  to 
add  to  your  prisons,  and  the  number  of 

•  Pai,  which  signifies  "fother^ltt  the  Giiarani 
or  native  Paraguayan  tongue,  is  the  term  by  which 
priests  are  usuallj  addiessed  in  ttet  ooaiCiy. 
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their  iinitstet,  joa  ironld  ahortlj  not  linTe 
•abjeeta  at  large  svficieiit  to  gutf^  those  in 
oottfinemeat.^'  '' He  said  tlmt  !^  exdjomed 
Fnneim,  paonng  for  a  moment.  ^*  TW 
fool!  The  senaeleflB,  hahlA^  idiot!  I 
hare  spared  him  so  long,  becaose  1  eon- 
eidered  lum  too  weak  an  enemy  to  deaeire 
more  than  contempt.  And  jet,  not  ap- 
preciating mj  demeacy,  he  ninat  talk ! — 
most  ezpreas  his  idle,  worthies  opinions 
aboot  mj  state  policy,  and  do  his  best  to 
exeite  disaffection  against  me.  He  shall 
learn,  and  his  associates  shall  take  warning, 
that  1  haTe  yet  faithful  snbjeets  enongh  to 
oyer  all  traitoia.    B^oae, 


i»t 


The  cnrate  departed,  and  the  little 
tinkling  bell  summoned  a  sentinel,  whom 
Francia  directed  to  call  the  Captain  Or- 
b^oso.  In  a  few  minutes  the  captain 
made  his  appearance — a  mffianly-looking 
soldier,  with  immense  whiskers  and  mns- 
taches,  and  dressed  in  a  Uae  uniform,  with 
red  facings,  a  blue  sash,  and  epanlets.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  the  dicta- 
tor instantly  remarked. 

^'  Ah  !  A  petition  from  my  children — 
my  soldiers  P^  he  inquired. 

**  No,  your  exeeUeney ;  it  is  a  letter 
which  was  found  on  the  table  of  poor 
Villarino.  They  have  jnst  broi^t  his 
body  home  from  the  riTtr." 

''  What  f  drowned  ?'*  exclaimed  Francia, 
astoni^ed  ;  and  snatdiiw  the  letter,  he 
tore  it  open,  and  read  as  fellows: — 


«c 


TO    BIS   EXCELLENCT   THX  SUPUCMC 
DICTATOn. 


*  It  is  now  two  years  nnce  your  exeel- 
leney  deigned  to  cast  your  eyes  on  me,  and 
consider  my  poor  abifities  worthy  of  your 
serriee.  1  appeal  with  confidence  to  your 
excellency  to  attest  the  fidelity,  the  as- 
ddnity  with  which  1  have  devoted  mysdf  to 
the  duties  of  my  office.  For  a  ungle 
inconsiderate  obserration,  ntended  for  Uie 
benefit  not  less  of  your  goremment  than  of 
our  common  country,  f  am  driren  from 
your  presence,  and  threatened  with  the 
same  doom  whidi  has  orertaken  so  many 
worthier  citizens  before  me.  1  understood 
but  too  well  the  meaning  of  your  excel- 
lency's last  words.  But  the  name  of  Villa- 
rino shall  nerer,  through  me,  be  sullied  by 
the  infamy  of  the  banquillo  or  the  state- 
prison.  1  do  but  anticipate  my  fate,  which 
was  sure  to  OTertake  me.  I  spare  you  the 
annoyance — ^may  1  say  the  pain?---of 


recting  my  punishment,  hi  return,  I  will 
venture  to  hope  that,  if  hereafter  any  mem- 
ber of  my  famUy  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  incur  your  displeasure,  you  will  par- 
don him,  rememberii^  thai  you  haye  al- 
ready had  one  rolpntary  Tictim  in  the 
unh^py  JoA^cnc  Villamho." 

The  letter  fell  from  the  hands  of  tiie 
£ctator.  An  unwonted  sxpiession  of  re- 
gret lingered  fer  a  moment  on  his  harsh 
countenance ;  but  it  soon  passed  away, 
and  recovering  himsdf,  he  obserred,  loud 
enoe^  for  the  captain  to  hear  him,  '^  The 
poor  fool  must  needs  meddle  with  matters 
above  his  sphere ;  and  finding  that  his  im- 
pertinence ^ien<fe  SM,  he  sees  fit  to  leap 
into  the  river.  W^  so  be  it !  Perhaps 
he  is  right.  He  has  saved  me  trouble. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  must  have  come  to  this. 
No  government  can  endure  the  officious  in- 
terference of  unqualified  subjects,  and  it  is 
necessary,^  he  continued,  looking  steadily 
at  the  officer,  who  quailed  beneath  his 
glance,  ^  to  repress  it  by  any  means  what- 
soever. Orbegoso,  you  will  take  with  yon 
twenty  dragoons,  and  proceed  to  the  house 
of  Don  Enrique  Gonsales :  arrest  him  in* 
stantly ;  drag  him,  if  need  be,  out  of  his 
bed;  convey  him  to  the  prison  in  your 
barracks;  have  him  heavily  fettered,  and 
place  him  in  the  dungeon  heretofore  ocsn* 
pied  by  Pedro  Garcia,  who  died  thin 
morning.  There  let  bim  rot,  as  a  warning 
to  all  impertinent  babUers  who  cannot 
restrain  their  tongues  from  wagging  on  for- 
bidden subjects.     Go !" 

The  officer  made  his  obeisanee,  and 
departed.  The  dictator,  seating  hioMelf 
quietly  at  the  table,  lighted  a  oigar^  and 
was  soon  absorbed  in  a  book,  utterly  rs- 
rardless  of  the  misery  which  in  a  few  short 
hours  he  had  spread  around  him. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  share  in  tho 
doubt  of  poor  Gonsales — ^whether  it  can  be 
possible  that  the  boM,  upright,  incor- 
ruptible advocate  described  in  the  first  of 
these  scenes,  could  have  become  the  heartless 
wily  dictator,  the  suspicious  tyrant,  who 
has  just  been  seen  ruling  a  miserable 
people  through  the  agency  of  hirelior 
troops,  of  degraded  spies,  of  jailors  and 
executioners,  snd  all  the  customary  ap- 
paratus of  despotism.  l*hose  of  them, 
however,  who  msy  have  read  the  admirable 
"  Letters  on  Paraguay^  by  tho  Messrs. 
Robertson,  will  be  aware  that  all  the  im- 
portant incidents  of  the  narrative  are 
strictly  true  $  the  only  libertiss  here  tnken 
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with  them  being  in  the  minor  details  and  de- 
scriptiye  portions  of  the  story.  The  dicta- 
tor Franeia  is  one  of  a  long  list  of  examples 
which  prove  the  baneful  effect  of  arbitrary 
power  OD  the  possessor.  Before  he  became 
the  ruler  of  Paraguay,  he  was  esteemed  the 
only  man  in  the  country  fitted  to  govern 
it — so  high  was  the  confidence  in  his  sa- 
gacity, his  firmness,  and,  above  all,  bis 
integrity.  Had  he  not  been  trusted  with 
unlimited  command,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  made  a  most  excellent  executive 
governor.  But  having  onoe  acquired  a  dic- 
tatorial power,  his  unbounded  pride  and 
ambition  incited  him  to  use  every  effort 
to  retain  it.  Then  followed  a  prsotorian 
soldiery,  an  all-pervading  espionage,  se- 
vere exactions  to  supply  a  failing  treasury 
—rebellions,  conspiracies,  proscriptions — 


the  dungeon,  the  torture,  the  ignominiouB 
death.  Such,  by  the  teaching  of  history, 
and  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is  the 
regular  and  inevitable  sequence  of  results 
which  flow  from  the  establishment  of  an  ir- 
responsible authority.  No  benevolence  is 
so  hearty,  no  honesty  so  pure,  no  humility 
so  lowly,  as  not  to  yield  at  last  to  ^  en- 
grossing sway  of  the  passion  for  domina- 
tion. It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  restraints  of  constitutional  forms 
are,  at  least,  quite  as  valuable  to  rulers  as 
to  their  subjects ;  for  if  the  latter  have  to 
fear  the  injurious  effects  of  arbitrary  power 
upon  their  external  and  temporal  pros- 
perity, the  former  have  still  more  to  dread 
its  subtle  and  lasting  influence  upon  them- 
selves. 


From  CWaBberi*!  Jo«rii«L 


A  STORY  OF  APSLEY  HOUSE. 


One  fine  autumn  day,  in  the  year  1750,  as 
bis  majesty  George  II.  was  taking  a  ride  in 
Hyde  Park,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
%ure  of  an  old  soldier,  who  was  resting  on 
a  bench  placed  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak- 
tree.  The  king,  whose  memory  of  faces 
was]  remarkable,  recognised  him  as  a  vete- 
ran who  had  fought  bravely  by  his  side  in 
some  of  his  continental  battles ;  and  kindly 
accosting  him,  the  old  man,  who  was  lame, 
hobbled  towards  him. 

**  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  monarch, 
^^  it  is  now  some  years  since  we  heard  the 
bullets  whistle  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  : 
tell  me  what  has  befallen  you  since." 

^'  I  was  wounded  in  the  kg,  please  your 
majesty,  and  received  my  discharge,  and  a 
pension,  on  which  my  wife  and  I  are  living, 
and  trying  to  bring  up  our  only  son." 

"  Are  you  comfortable  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing you  particularly  wish  for  .^'' 

^^  Please  your  majesty,  if  I  might  make 
bold  to  speak,  there  is  one  thing  that  would 
make  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  happy  as  a 
queen,  if  she  could  only  get  it.  Our  son  is 
a  dever  boy,  and  as  we  are  anxious  to  give 
him  a  good  education,  we  try  every  means 
in  our  power  to  turn  an  honest  penny ;  so 
my  wife  keeps  an  apple-stall  outside  the 
Park  gate,  and  on  fine  days,  when  she  is 
able  to  be  out,  i^e  often  sells  a  good  deal. 
But  sun  and  dust  spoil  the  fruit,  and  rainy 
weather  keeps  her  at  home ;  so  her  profits 


are  but  little — ^not  near  enou^  to  keep  our 
boy  at  school.  Now,  please  your  majesty, 
if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  give  her 
the  bit  of  waste  ground  outside  the  Park 
gate,  we  could  build  a  shed  for  her  fruit- 
stall,  and  it  would  be,  1  may  say,  like  an 
estate  to  us. " 

The  good-natured  monardi  smiled,  and 
said,  ''  You  shall  have  it,  my  friend.  I 
wish  all  my  subjects  were  as  moderate  in 
their  requests  as  you."  He  then  rode  on, 
followed  by  the  grateful  blessings  of  his 
faithful  f^teran. 

In  a  few  days  a  formal  conveyance  of  the 
bit  of  ground  to  James  Allen,  his  wife, 
and  their  heirs  for  ever,  was  forwarded  to 
their  humble  dwelling.  The  desired  shed 
was  speedily  erected,  and  the  good  woman's 
trade  prospered  beyond  her  expectations. 
Often,  indeed,  the  kii^  himself  would  stop 
at  the  Park  gate  to  accost  her,  and  taking 
an  apple  from  her  tempting  store,  deposit  a 
golden  token  in  its  place.  She  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  good  education  for  her 
son,  who  really  possessed  considerable  ta- 
lents. 

Years  rolled  on.  George  II.  and  the 
veteran  were  both  gathered  to  their  fathers  ; 
but  Mrs.  Allen  still  carried  on  her  trade, 
hoping  to  lay  up  some  money  tor  her  son, 
who  was  become  a  fine  young  man  and  had 
obtained  a  situation  as  head  ckrk  in  a  large 
haberdashery  eatabliahmeai.   He  lived  with 
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his  mother  in  a  neat,  though  humhle  dwell- 
ing, a  little  way  out  of  the  city ;  and  thi- 
ther he  hoped  soon  to  bring  a  fair  yonng 
bride,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Gray,  a  music 
teacher,  who  resided  near  them.  ''  Sweet 
Lucy  Gray !''  as  her  lover  was  wont  to  call 
her,  had  given  her  consent,  and  the  h^ppy 
day  was  luready  fixed. 

One  morning,  however,  when  Mrs.  Allen 

Srooeeded  as  usual  to  her  place  of  merchan- 
ise,  she  was  startled  to  perceive  the  space 
around  her  fruit-stall  filled  with  workmen 
conveying  stones,  mortar,  and  all  the  im- 
plements necessary  for  commencing  a 
building.  Some  were  standing  round  the 
shed,  evidently  preparing  to  demolish  it. 
*'  Come,  old  lady,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
^^  move  your  things  out  of  this  as  fast  as 
you  can,  for  we  can  do  nothing  until  the 
shed  is  down." 

"  My  shed  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  and  who 
has  given  you  authority  to  touch  it  ?" 

**  The  Lord  Chancellor,"  was  the  reply; 
^^  he  has  chosen  this  spot  for  a  palace  that 
he  is  going  to  build,  and  which  is  intended 
to  be  somewhat  grander  than  your  fruit- 
stall.  So  look  sharp  about  moving  your 
property,  for  the  shed  must  come  down." 

Vain  were  the  poor  woman's  tears  and 
lamentations  ;  her  repeated  assertions  that 
the  late  king  had  given  her  the  ground  for 
her  own,  were  treated  with  ridicule  ;  and 
at  length  she  returned*  home,  heart-sick  and 
desponding. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  seldom  come 
alone.  That  evening  Edward  Allen  en- 
tered his  mother's  dwelling  wearing  a  coun- 
tenance as  dejected  as  her  own.  He  threw 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  sighed  deeply. 
"Oh,  mother !"  he  said,  "  I  fear  we  are 
ruined :  Mr.  Elliot  has  failed  for  an  im- 
mense sum ;  there  is  an  execution  on  his 
house  and  goods,  and  I  and  all  his  clerks 
are  turned  adrift.  Every  penny  we  pos- 
sessed was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  now  we 
shall  lose  it  all.  Besides,  there  have  been 
lately  so  many  failures  in  the  city,  that 
numbers  of  young  men  are  seeking  employ- 
ment, and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  to 
turn  to  look  for  it.  I  suppose,"  he  added, 
trying  to  smile,  ''  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  your  little  trade  ;  and  1 
must  give  up  the  hope  of  marrying  sweet 
Lucy  Gray.  It  will  be  hard  enough  to  see 
you  suffering  from  poverty  without  bringing 
her  to  share  it. " 

"  Oh,  Edward,"  said  his  mother,  "  what 

J  on  tell  me  is  bad  enough  ;  but,  mv  poor 
oy,  I  have  still  worse  news  for  yoa.'^   She 


then,  with  many  tears,  related  the  events  of 
the  morning,  and  concluded  by  asking  him 
what  they  were  to  do.  Edward  paused. 
"  And  so,"  said  he  at  length,  "  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  taken  a  fancy  to  my 
mother's 'ground,  and  her  poor  firuit-stall 
must  come  down  to  make  room  for  his 
stately  palace.  Well,  we  shall  see.  Thank 
God  we  live  in  free,  happy  England,  where 
the  highest  has  no  power  to  oppress  the 
lowest.  Let  his  lordship  build  on :  he 
cannot  seize  that  which  his  sovereign  bes- 
towed on  another.  Let  us  rdst  quietly  to- 
night, and  I  feel  certain  that  all  will  yet  be 
well." 

The  following  day  Edward  presented 
himself  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. "  Can  I  see  his  lordship  .^"  he  in- 
quired of  the  grave  official  who  answered* 
his  summons. 

"  My  lord  is  engaged  just  now,  and  can- 
not be  seen  except  on  urgent  business." 

"  My  business  is  urgent,"  replied  the 
young  man ;  ''  but  I  will  await  hb  lord- 
ship's leisure." 

And  a  long  waiting  he  had.  At  length, 
after  sitting  in  an  anteroom  for  several 
hours,  he  was  invited  to  enter  the  audience 
chamber.  There,  at  a  table  covered  with 
books  and  papers,  sat  Lord  Apsley.  He 
was  a  disnified-looking  man,  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  pleasant  countenance 
and  quick  penetrfiting  eye.  "  Well,  my 
friend,"  he  said,  "  what  can  I  do  for 
you  .^" 

"  Your  lordship  can  do  much,"  replied 
Edward  ;  "  yet  all  I  seek  is  justice.  Yon 
have  chosen,  as  the  site  for  your  new  pa- 
lace, a  piece  of  ground  whidi  his  majesty 
King  George  II.  bestowed  on  my  parents 
and  their  heirs  for  ever ;  and  since  my 
father's  death,  my  mother  has  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession.  If  your  lordship 
will  please  to  read  this  paper,  you  will  see 
that  what  I  state  is  the  fact." 

Lord  Apsley  took  the  document,  and  pe- 
rused •  it  attentively.  "  You  are  right, 
young  man,"  he  said  ;  '^  the  ground  is  in- 
deed secured  to  your  family  by  the  act  of 
our  late  gracious  sovereign.  I  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  waste  spot, 
but  I  now  find  I  mmk  become  the  tenant  of 
your  surviving  piSent.  What  does  she 
expect  for  it  ,^" 

"  That,"  said  Edward,  *^  she  is  satisfied 
to  leave  to  your  lordship.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  chief  lawgiver  of  our  country 
will  do  what  is  just  and  right." 

'*  You  shall  not  be  disappointed,  young 


■BftD,"  replied  the  Chanoellor.  "  I  trs  of- 
f«red  a  site  for  n;  pslaoe,  equally  eligible, 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  four  bandred  pounds. 
That  Bum  1  will  pay  your  mother,  and  have 
itproporly  seeared  to  her  boird  for  ever," 

Edmrd  thai^ed  his  lordship,  aod  tt»~ 
poetfully  withdrew. 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  bis  modier 
waa  established  in  a  neat  and  comfortable 
dwelling  in  one  of  the  snborbs ;  and  are 
two  had  gone  by,  sweet  Laoy  (no  longer 
Gray)  might  be  seen  in  the  sonny  little 


ga^en  fllBng  a  bosket  with  tire  fntft  of  a 
golden  pippin-tree,  which  the  old  tadypro- 
nounced  to  be  almost  as  fine  as  the  apf^ea 
whioh  hia  gracions  majestj  King  George  II. 
was  wont  to  seleot  from  her  st^  at  EFyda 
Park  Corner. 

And  thus  it  eame  to  pass  that  the  stately' 
mansion  of  England's  warrior-duke  is  nA- 
jsct,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  ground  rent  of 
fosr  hundred  pounds  a  yearj  payable  to  the 
representatiTes  of  the  old  applewomas. 


WORDSWORTH'S  INSTALLATION  ODE. 
*  Soma  at  leaai  of  oar  readers  will  be  graiified  to 
see  (he  Ode  written  bv  the  Poet  Laareateoo  iheoo- 
easion  of  the  receet  InataHation  oTPrince  Albert  as 
Cbaiiceltor  of  the  OniTenJtv  of  Cstebrldge— his 
royal  spouBe,  Tictotio,  amatiag  in  me  ceremonies. 
The  Ode  was  perlbriiied  in  the  Senate  House  to 
Frufessor  Walmslej'e  music : 

InTSOBOITTION    IND    CvOBITS. 

For  thirst  or  power  that  Heaven  disowns. 

For  temples,  lowere,  and  Ihroaes, 
Too  long  insulted  bj  Che  Spoiler's  shock, 

Indignant  Enrope  cast 

Her  stormy  foe  at  last 
To  reap  the  whirlwind  on  a  Lyblan  rodt. 

Soi.o~Tfc»«r. 
War  is  passion's  basest  game, 
Hadly  payed  to  win  h  name ; 
Up  starts  Mmc  tyrant.  Earth  and  Heaven  to  dare ; 

The  sernle  millioB  bow: 
Bat  will  the  lightning  glance  aside  la  ^are 
The  deck's  lamelled  brow  1 

C&080S, 

War  is  merer,  B'"^!  lame, 
Waged  in  Freedom  s  hal7  cause ; 
Freeoom,  such  as  man  may  cliim 
Under  Oiid's  tcstralnlng  laws. 
Such  is  Albion's  fams  and  glory; 
Let  rescued  Europe  I^Ufep  slp^. 

REcrr. — ( Accom  pani^Bi   Ontralh. 
But,  lo  I  what  sudden  cloodnaa  darkened  all 

Tbe  land  as  with  a  fnoeral  pall  1 
The  rose  of  England  saBers  Hight. 
The  flower  has  drooped,  ibc  isltr*  delight, 

Flower  and  bnd  logeiher  fall — 
A  nation's  hopes  lie  cmabed  in  Claiemonfs  d»- 


Time  a  checkered  maode  wears  ( 

Earth  awakes  fhim  wintry  sleep; 

Again  the  trae  a  bloesom  bears, — 

Cease,  Britannia,  oease  to  woep  I 

Hark  to  tbe  peals  on  this  bright  M«r-mom  1 

They  tell  that  your  future  aueen  is  bom  I 

SoPBiRA  Bot.0  im  CHOBDa. 

A  Onaidian  Angel  Battered 

Above  lbs  babe  iia«en ; 

Oae  word  he  soA^  nlieicd — 

It  named  the  futarc  4ueen : 
And  s  joyful  cry  throng  the  island  rang, 
As  clear  and  bold  as  tbe  trumpet's  clang. 

As  btaad  as  the  reed  uf  peaoe— 
"  Victoria  be  ber  name  1" 

For  righteous  triumphs  br  the  base 
Whereon  Britannia  rests  her  peaccAil  Ibme. 

Time,  in  his  mantls's  saanictf  Ibid; 

DpUIted  on  his  arms  tbe  cblldj 

And,  while  tbe  bariess  infant  smiled^ 

Her  happy  destiny  (btM^:— 
mfhncy.  by  wisdom  mad, 
Trainnl  to  health  and  aideMbenqr; 
Youth,  by  pUasnra  oubegnlled 
From  the  lore  of  lofly  dnty ; 
Womanhood  hi  pore  renown, 
Seated  on  her  lineal  throne : 
Leaves  of  myille  la  her  crown ; 
Fresh  with  lustie  all  Ibelr  own. 
Love,  the  ireoiure  worth  posaecdag 
More  than  all  the  world  beside. 
This  shaU  be  her  choiceat  bleadoK 
Oft  lo  ftoyal  heans  denied." 


BCIT. — [Accompanied.] — Aaw. 
tbe  Star  of  Brunswldt  AoM, 


I 


1847.]  ,      POETRY. 

On  Gotha's  dacal  roof,  and  on 

The  softly  flowing  Leine ; 
Nor  failed  to  gild  the  spires  of  Bohn, 

And  glitter^  on  the  Rhine, — 
Old  Camus  too  on  that  prophetic  night 

Was  conscious  of  the  ray ; 
And  his  willows  whispered  in  its  light, 

Not  to  the  zephyr's  sway, 
But  with  a  Delphic  life,  in  sight 

Of  this  auspicious  day ; 

Chorus. 
This  day,  when  Oranta  hails  her  chosen  Lord 

And  proud  of  her  award, 

Connding  in  that  star  serene, 
Welcomes  the  Consort  of  a  happy  GUteeo. 

Air — ConiraUo. 
Prince,  in  these  collegiate  bowers, 
Where  science,  leagiMd  with  holier  tmA, 
Guards  the  sacred  heart  of  youth. 
Solemn  monitors  are  ours. 
These  reverend  aisles,  these  hallowed  towers 
Raised  by  many  a  hand  august, 
Are  haunted  by  majestic  powers, 
The  memories  of  the  wise  and  just, 
Who,  fkithfol  to  a  pious  trust, 
Here  in  the  founder's  spirit  sottght 
To  nroald  and  stamp  the  ore  of  thoiigjhfC 
In  that  bold  form  and  impress  high, 
That  best  betoken  patriot  loyalty. 

Not  in  vain  those  sages  tmught-* 

True  disciples,  good  as  great. 

Have  pondisred  here,  their  eountry'#  vfttS, 

Weighed  the  future  by  the  past, 

learned  how  social  frames  may  last^ 

And  how  a  land  may  rule  its  fate 

By  constancy  inviolate, 

Though  worlds  to  their  fonndafifoDs  reel 
The  sport  of  fhetious  hate,  or  godless  xeal. 

Air — Bass, 

Albert,  in  thy  raee  we  cherish 

A  nation's  strength  that  will  not  peifidi. 

While  Ettglancrs  sceptred  live 

True  to  the  King W  Kings  is  fband^ 

Like  that  wise  ancestor  of  thine 
Who  threw  the  Saxon  shiekS  o'er  Lotber's  ]ifb, 
When  first,  above  the  yells  of  bigot  stiifb 

The  trumpet  of  the  Living  Word 
Assumed  a  voice  of  deep  portentous  sound 
From  gladdened  Elbe  to  startled  Tibet  heard. 

Chords. 
What  shield  more  sublime 
E'er  was  blazoned  or  sung  1 
And  the  Prince  whom  we  greet 
From  its  hero  is  sprung. 
Resound,  resound  die  strain 
That  hails  him  for  our  own  I 
Again,  again,  and  yet  again ; 
For  the  Church,  the  State,  tlie  Thronel— 
And  that  presence  (kit  and  bright, 
Ever  blest  wherever  seen. 
Who  deigns  to  grace  our  festal  rite, 
The  pride  of  the  islands,  Victoria  thae  GLoecn  I 
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THE  YELLOW  LEAF. 


HENRT  J.  JOlfES. 

The  yellow  leaf !— the  yellow  leaf! 

Hath  shed  upon  the  woods  again, 
A  radiance  beautiful,  but  brief, — 

A  seeming  glory,  though  a  stain  1 
And  lo  I  what  tints  of  roseate  blush 

Amid  the  clustering  foliase  glow, 
As  if,  on  every  tree  and  bush,'  . 

Another  Spring  were  lighting  now ! 
Ah !  trust  not  that  alluring  hue  I 

The  bk)om  on  Autumirs  fading  wreath 
Is  but  a  hectic  flush — too  true — 

The  herald  of  decay  and  death  f 
Hie  spoiler  thus  permits,  awhile, 

On  beauty's  cheek  the  rose  to  glow, 
Bitt  plies,  beneath  the  insidious  guile, 

With  treacherous  stealth  the  Work  of  woe ! 
The  yellow  leaf  1  the  fading  leaf  I 

In  brightness  clad,  but  frail  as  fair, 
Proclaims  a  tale  of  seasons  brief, 

And  bids  thee,  thoughtless  Man,  prepare ! 


Ftaa  tt»Feoplrs  JowmI. 


THE  POOR  WOMAN'S  SONG. 


BT  MARY  LEMAN  0UJLIE8. 

Thouab  lowlv  my  cottage  and  frugal  its  Hire, 
Afi*ectioa  and  tpntb  and  devotion  are  there ; 
And  when  evening  arrives,  and  die  day's  toil  is  o'er, 
Then  my  husband  comes  home  and  I  bar  up  the 
door. 

He  goes  to  the  bed  where  his  little  ones  lie. 

And  I  know  the  sweet  light  that  then  beams  in  hv 

eye, 
And  he  turns  t(^his  supper,  whatever  it  be, 
With  a  kindness  of  heart  that  is  heaven  to  me  I 


I  love  him  too  well  to  repine  at  my  fate — 
Frugality  still  keeps  the  dun  from  our  gate— 
AridI  hope  that  bts  children  may  rise  to  repay 
The  toils  and  the  sorrows  that  wear  him  away. 

Oh,  zealous  and  holy  and  pure  be  their  youth! 
May  they  hear  Horn  my  lips  only  kindaess  and 

truth! 
And,  when  Men^s  mild  messenger  bears  me  front 

Ufe, 
Leave  my  mem'ry  dear  as  a  mother  and  wife  t 


L^iRHF.D  Societies  in  Greit  Britain  akd  Ire- 

UNB. — The  Philadelohia  North  AmericRn  iaiely 
compiled  Ihe  following  table,  the  uljliljr  and  interest 
-r-L.-.i.  :_j ,.     Tiie  table  reaches 


doTn  10  the  end  of  May,  1^7: 

IN  ENGLAND. 


Royal  Society, 
Society  or  Aniiquaries, 
Liniuean  Society, 
Honicultural  Sociely, 
Geological  Society, 
Royal  Sociwy  of  Literature, 
InMilntion  of  Civil  Elngioeera, 
Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
Medical  andChirui^ical  Society, 
Royal  Institute  of  Br.  Architects, 
Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Pharmaceutical  Socie^, 
Society  of  Arts, 
Medical  Societr  of  London, 
Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Zoological  Society, 
Royal  Geoerapbical  Society, 
EntomologW  Society, 
Statistical  Society, 
Botanical  Society  oT  London, 
Kiimismalic  Society, 
Microscopical  Society, 
Chemical  Societv, 
Philological  Society, 
Ethnological  Society, 
Archieological  AnociatioD, 
Archieological  Institute, 
Syro-Etryptiau  Society, 
Royal  College  of  Chtmiaaj, 
Pcuhological  Society, 


1807 
1823 

1818 


1844 
1845 


British  Association  for  the  advance- 


Data  of        DM*  of 


PROTlHCtlL. 

ibridge  Philosophical  Socie7,1819 

Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
cMy,  Manchester,  17G1 

Literary  and  Pbitoeopblcal  So- 
ciety, Liverpool,  1813 

Plymouth  Institution,  1819 

Antiqoari  an  Society  oTNeircaitle- 
on-Tyne,  1813 

Royal  Geolo^cal  Socie^,  Cora- 
wall,  1S14 

Pbiloso[Aical  and  Liter&ry  So- 
ciety, Leeds,  18 18 

Natural  History  Society,  Man- 
cheMer,  ISSl 

Yorkshire  Pbiloso^deal  Sociely,  1823 

Literary  and  Phuoeophical  So- 
ciety, Sheffield.  1832 

Literary  and  PhiioaophiCBl  So- 
ciety, Whitby  1633 

Literary  and  PMlosophiGal  So- 
ciety, Hall,  1833 

Bristol  Philosophic  and  Literary 
Society,  1834 

Ashmolean  Socie^,  Oxford^         1896 

Scaxborongh  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, 1830 

Royal  CoruTall  Polytechnic  So- 
ciety, 1B33 

WorcesiershliQ  Nataral  History 
Society,  1833 

ShTopshire  and  North  Wales  Na- 
tural Hiitfory  and  Antiqua- 
rian Sociely,  1835 

Geological  Socieiy,  Manchester,  1838 
■  chnic  Sociey,     1838 


Society,  Penzance, 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  iSM 
Cambrian  Archsoli^lcal  Soctety,I846 
SoBseiArchKological  Society,      ISW 
IN  SCOTLAND. 


MI8CELLANIEB. 


Date  of 
Charter. 

1788 

1808 


1786 


184t.] 

Date  of 
Foundation. 
Royal    Physical  Sodety,  Edin- 
burgh, 1771 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  ArtSL    1841 
Wemerian  Society,  Ldinburgh, 
Harverian  Society,  1758 
Jaridicial  Society  1773 
Society  of  Antiqaaries,  Scotland,  1780 
Hunterian  Medical  Society,         1824 
Geological  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1834 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1836 

PROVINCIAL. 

Literary  and    Pl\ilo8ophical  So- 
ciety, Perth,  1784 
Philosophical  Society.  Qlnsgow,  1802 
Berwickshire  Naturalist's  Club,  1831 
Tweeddale  Physical  and  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  1834 
Glasgow  and  Clydesdale  Statisti- 
cal Society,                           1836 
Orkney  Natural  History  Society,  1837 
Border  Medical  Society,              1838 
Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society,  1840 
Orkney  Antiquarian  and  Natu- 
ral History  Society,  1844 

IN  IRELAND. 

Royal  Irish  Academy, 

Association  of  the  King  and  Gtueen's 
Col  lege  of  Physicians,  J  81 6 

Royal  2k>ological  Society  of  Ire- 
land, 1831 

Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  t     1832 

Institution  of  Civil  Elngineers  of 
Ireland,  1835 

Association  of  Graduates  in  Me- 
dicine (T.  C.  D.)  1837 

Natural  History  Society.  Dublin,  1838 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland,  1839 

Microscopical  Sociehr,  Dublin,    1840 

Dublin  University  Philosophical 
Society,  1842 

PHOVINCIAL. 

Literary  Society,  Belfast,  1801 

Scientific  and  Literary  Society, 

Cork,  1819 

Natural  History  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  Belfast,  1821 
Cuvierian  Society,  Cork,              1836 
Natural  History  Society,  London- 
derry, 1837 
Statistical  Society  of  Ulster,         1838 
Chemico- Agricultural  Society  of 
Ulster,  1845 


RECAPITULATION. 

Learned  Societies  in  England  and  Wales,  58 

Scotland,  20 

Ireland,  17--95 

BuRNiHO  OF  Shxixkv. — A  Lifc  of  Shelley,  by 
Thomas  Medwin,  has  just  been  issued  in  London, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  yersion  of  a 
melancholy  and  oft  described  scene : — 

'<  At  Spema,  the  people  of  the  place  told  me 
where  the  bodies  of  my  friends  had  been  cast  on 
shore :  they  had  been  thrown  on  the  beach,  not  to- 
gether, but  several  miles  apart,  and  the  Enfflish 
boy's  nve  miles  from  that  of  Shdle^.  The  follow- 
ing yerses,  written  in  his  eighteentn  year.  xecoRed 
to  me,  which  seem  entirely  oat  of  place  wliere  thei^ 
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stand,  and  as  poets  sometimes  have  been  inspired 
by  a  sort  of  second-sight,  were  prophetic  that  the 
ocean  would  be  his  grave. 

*  To-morrow  comei ! 
Cload  upon  cloud,  with  dark  ahd  deepening  mau, 
Roll  o'er  the  blackened  waten  ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  diitant  thunder  mutten  awfuUv  ; 
Tempeit  unfolds  hii  pinions  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge  ;  the  pitiless  fSend 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings  tracks  his  prey, 
The  torn  deep  yawns — the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  jagged  jaws.' 

• 

''I  arrived  at  Pisa  some  hours  later  than  I 
could  have  wished,  for  Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Trelawney  had  been  engaged  since  the  morn- 
ing in  burying  Shelley's  remains.  The  history  of 
the  funeral  pyre  has  been  so  much  misrepresented, 
that  I  ^11  premise  it  with  a  few  observations. 
Fourteen  days  elapsed  between  the  loss  of  the 
schooner  and  the  finding  of  the  corpses  of  my 
friends,  and  neither  of  them  were  in  a  state  to  be 
removed  to  consecrated  ground ;  but  an  obstacle  to 
such  removal  under  any  circumstance,  was,  that 
by  the  quarantine  laws,  their  friends  were  not  per- 
mitted (o  have  possession  nof  their  relics.  The  laws 
with  respect  to  eventhing  cast  on  land  by  the  sea, 
being,  that  it  must  be  burned,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  remnant  bringing  the  plague 
into  Italy. 

"  A  consultation  took  place  between  Byron,  Hunt, 
and  Trelawney,  on  this  subject.  It  had  not  only  been 
the  oft-repeated  wish  of  Shelley  to  be  buried  at 
Rome,  and  there  rejoin  his  favorite  child  William, 
who  lav  there,  but  he  had  left  it  as  a  sacred  charge 
to  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  had  appointed  as  executor 
to  his  will,  to  fulfil  this  ofiice  ol  friendship  for  him. 
Even  had  the  state  of  Shelley's  corse  admitted  of 
being  transported  to  Rome,  they  were  assured  by 
the  authorities  that  no  representation  of  theirs 
would  have  altered  the  law ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  kind  and  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Dawkins, 
charg6  d'affaires  at  Florence,  permission  would  not 
have  been  gained  for  Mrs.  Shelley  to  receive  the 
ashes,  after  they  had  been  consumed.  1  say,  I  ar- 
rived at  Pisa  too  late.  True  to  his  engagement, 
B3rron  and  his  friends  had  gone  that  day  to  perform 
the  singular  and  pious  duty  of  watching  his  funeral 
pyre,  in  order  that  the  ashes  might  be  sent  to  the 
English  cemetery  at  Rome.  They  came  to  a  spot 
marked  by  an  old  withered  pine  tree,  and  near  it. 
on  the  beach,  stood  a  solitary  ruinea  hut,  covered 
with  thatch.  The  place  was  well  chosen  for  a 
poet's  grave.  Some  few  weeks  before,  I  had  ridden 
with  Shelley  and  Byron  to  the  very  spot,  which  I 
have  since  visited  in  sad  pilgrimage.  Before  them 
lay  a  wide  expanse  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  with 
the  islands  of  Elba  and  Gorgona  visible  in  front ; 
Lord  Byron's  yacht,  the  Bolivar,  riding  at  anchor 
at  some  distance  in  the  offing.  On  the  other  side 
appeared  an  almost  illimitable  sandy  wilderness, 
and  uninhabitable,  only  broken  here  and  there  by 
stunted  shrubs,  twisted  by  th^  searbreeze,  and 
stunted  by  the  barrenness  and  drought  of  the  ground 
in  which  they  strove  to  giow.  At  equi-distance, 
along  the  coast,  rose  high  square  towers,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  coast  fh)m  smug- 
glers, and  enforcing  the  quarantine  regulations. 
This  view  was  com|Meted  by  a  range  of  the  far  ofiT 
Italian  Alps,  that  from  their  many  folded  and  vol- 
canic character,  as  well  as  from  their  marble  sum- 
mitSj  ^ve  them  the  appearance  of  glittering  snow ; 
to  luush  the  picture,  and  as  a  Ibreground,  was 
placed  a\ema»able  group. 

"Lord  Byron,  with  some  soldiers  of  the  coast 
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fuard,  8tou(t  about  the  burning  pjrre,  and  Leigh 
[unt,  whose  feelings  and  nerves  could  not  carry 
him  through  the  scene  of  horror,  lying  back  in  the 
carriage;  the  four  post-horses  panting  with  the 
heat  ol  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
fire.  The  solemness  of  the  whole  ceremony  was 
the  more  felt  by  the  shriela  of  a  solitarv  curlew, 
which,  perhaps  attracted  by  the  corpse,  wheeled  in 
narrow  circles  round  the  pile,  so  narrow  that  it 
might  have  been  struck  with  the  hand.  The  bird 
was  so  fearless,  that  it  could  not  have  been  driven 
away.  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  party  present 
for  the  interesting  particulars  of  this  scene,  but 
must  add  to  it  Leigh  Hunt's  account.  He  says — 
*  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine.  The  Mediter- 
ranean, now  soil  and  liquid,  ki«ed  the  shore,  as  if 
to  make  peace  with  ir.  The  yellow  sand  and  blue 
sky  entirely  contrasted  with  one  another,  marble 
mountains  touched  the  air  with  coolness,  and  the 
flame  of  the  fire  bore  towards  Heaven  its  vigorous 
amplitude,  waving  and  quivering  with  the  bright- 
ness of  inconceivable  beauty,  it  seemed  as  if  it 
contained  the  glassy  essence  of  volatility.  One 
might  have  expected,  a  sun-bright  countenance  to 
look  out  of  it,  coming  once  moie  before  it  departed, 
to  thank  the  friends  who  had  done  their  duty.^ 

*'  I  have  understood  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  much 
ofiended  at  the  account  above  given  respecting  the 
carriage,  but  why  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  To 
what  purpose  should  he  have  stood  for  some  hours 
by  the  side  of  the  scorching  furnace,  when  there 
were  so  many  others  of  stronger  nerves  and  of  bet- 
ter health  present  1  This  extreme  sensitiveness  on 
his  part  is  much  out  of  place,  for  neither  my  in- 
formant nor  myself  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
throwing  on  him  a  taunt,  or  taxing  iiim  with  the 
slightest  dereliction  of  duty.  His  regard  for  Shel- 
ley is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  very  excess  cf 
feeling  that  he  displayed,  might,  in  default  of  other 
proofs,  have  best  testified  it. 

"  But  Byron  was  unable  long  to  withstand  the 
sight,  or  perhaps  the  heat,  and  by  way  of  distrac- 
tion swam  off  to  his  yacht. 

"  Writing  to  Mr.  Moore,  he  say?, — 

'* '  The  other  day,  at  Via  Reggio,* — he  does  not 
specify  the  day  of  the  burning, — •  J  thought  proper  to 
swim  off  to  my  schooner,  the  Bolivar,  in  the  offing, 
and  thence  to  shore  again,  about  three  miles  or  bet- 
ter, in  all.  As  it  was  at  mid-day,  under  a  broiling 
sun,  the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attack ;' 
•and  then  he  adds,  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same 
letter,  though  not  connecting  the  huming  with  the 
swimming, — *  We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of 
Shelley  and  Williams.  You  can  have  no  idea 
what  an  extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral  pyre 
has  on  a  desert  shore,  with  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  sea  before, — the  singular  appear- 
ance the  salt  and  frankincense  give  to  the  flames.' 

*'  Much  objection  has  been  started  to  these  acces- 
sories to  the  funeral  pyre,  which  hai'e  been  con- 
demned as  bearing  the  character  of  a  heathen  rite ; 
but  without  them  it  would  not  only  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  have  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  but  from 
tne  state  of  the  body  it  would  have  been  intolerable. 

"  In  the  evening  I  saw  Lord  Byron.  He  was  in 
a  high  state  of  lever,  from  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  combined  with  exposure  for  some  hours  to  the 
son,  in  swimming  and  floating." 

Dr.  Louis  Spobr.— la  no  spirit  of  raporiqg 
fldf-praiae,  but  of  honest  coogrataiatioB,  may  we  re- 
mina  the  reader  that  whatever  be  our  country^ 
faults  in  mosieal  taste,  or  slackness  of  artistic  cul- 
tivation, England  has  suoeemvely  beeaa^  tp  se- 


'  core  and  reward  the  best  exertions  of  such  musi- 
cians as  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Weber.  More 
recently,  the  noble  public  of  our  common  people 
has  shown  itself  rich  enough  in  the  enlightenment, 
association,  and  the  means  of  remunerating  genins 
I  and  talent  of  the  first  order,  to  tempt  to  its  great 
I  meetings  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr :  and  this,  not  as 
jalmsgivers,  but  as  guests,  giving  and  receiving 
honor. 

It  becomes  ns,  then, — taking  advantage  of  Dr. 
Spohr's  presence  among  us, — to  oflfer  our  mile  of  re- 
cord and  welcome  to  a  distinguished  man.  With 
regard  to  his  life  there  is  not  very  much  to  tell  :— 
happy  and  rare  circumstanoe  in  an  art  whose  exhi- 
biting Professors  are,  possibly,  more  subject  to 
fevers,  Vicissitudes, — to  excitement  in  youth  and 
vapidity  in  age,  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  de- 
voted to  imaginative  pursuits  and  pleasures  I  Our 
guest  was  born,  some  sixty-four  veais  since,  at  Sae- 
sen,  in  Brunswick;  the  son  of  a  physician.  He 
early  showed  signs  of  musical  genius;  a  violin  was 
out  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  placed  under  one 
Maucourt,  who  will  be  best  remembered  as  his 
master,  By  the  time  that  he  was  twelve  years  oM, 
he  was  fit  to  play  a  Concerto  at  a  Conrt,  whose 
Duke  knew  what  good  violin  playing  was.  Before 
he  was  fifteen,  his  ]>articiilar  vein  in  composition 
had  developed  itself.  The  fine  Uuartett,  op.  4, — 
which  was  performed  by  the  Dedhaven  Society  the 
other  day,  in  his  presence, — ^was  written,  we  heard 
him  say  himself  (smiling  pleasantly  the  while), 
when  he  was  fourteen.  When  he  was  sixteen,  he 
was  placed  under  Franz  Eck ;  and  two  years  later, 
having  been  pensioned  by  the  Duke,  he  accompa- 
nied his  master  into  Russia,  where  he  stayed  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Subsequently,  9|X)hr  reeeived  mu- 
sical appointments  at  Gotha  ;'at  the  theatre  An  der 
Wien^  Vienna ;  a^  the  Frankfort  theatre ;  and  more 
than  20  years  ago,  came  finally  to  an  anchor  at  Hesse 
Cassel :  whence  many  of  his  best  works  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  where  most  of  the  German  violin  play- 
ers have,  at  one  period  or  other,  been  his  pupils. 
Dr.  Spohr  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
Fraulein  Scheidler,  was  the  best  harpist  in  Oer- 
many ;  and  the  finish  of  their  duett  perlbrmances  is 
spoken  of  in  all  musical  chronicles  as  something 
remarkable.    The  present  Madame  Spohr  is  alive. 

When  we  have  said  that  our  guest  possesses  that 
tranquil,  serene,  and  equable  spirit,  which  prevents 
its  owner  from  "  inviting  storms,"  and  pilots  him 
safely  and  speedily  through  such  as  are  inevitable ; 
— and  have  pointd  to  his  life  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Cassel  as  an  enviable  example  of  cheerful  leisure, 
spent  in  ease  and  pastime,  alternated  with  steady 
work  and  pleasant  joumeyings  froj^  time  to  time,  to 
reap  honors  as  its  fruits, — when  we  have  recorded, 
that  aAer  having  been  for  some  quaner  of  a  century 
considered  not  only  as  the  first  ueiman  violin  mas- 
ter, but  also  one  of  the  first  Grerman  violin  players^ 
— Dr.  Spohr  has  naturally  and  gracefully  retirea 
from  public  exhibition,  leaving  the  arena  to  }oung- 
er,  not  worthier  men,  —the  story  of  his  life  is  told ; 
and  we  have  but  to  speak  of  his  works. 

Though  to  us  there  are  few  things  more  distaste- 
ftil  than  unmixed  eulogy ;  and  praise  loses  its  valud 
when  enaccompanied  hy  signs  of  power  to  dlstin* 
guish,^here  are  "times  and  occasions,"  as  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  had  it,  when  the  doty  of  a  writer 
is  but  to  owell  on  that  which  merits  admiration :  the 
present  is  one.  We  meet  Dr.  Spohr  in  every  aspect 
whieh  a  musical  composer  can  take;  In  all  he  has 
shown  himself  meritorioos  and  siMXBsfVil ;  in  all, 
tndlvidua].  Among  his  OralorlOL  ^**nie  Last 
Jodgmeaif'  is  ov  fttvoiiie,  for  flNfaue  of  the  guar- 
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ten  and  chorus  which  closes  the  first  partf  and  the 
grand  scene  of  "  Babylon/'  with  the  impressive  fu- 
neral ^ain,  *'  Blest  are  the  departed/'  in  the  secmuL 
The  instrumental  introduction  to  the  latter,  also,  de- 
serves notice  as  richly  scored,  and  fuH  of  grace- 
ful melody.  Among  Dr.  Spohr's  operas  "  Jesson- 
da"  deserves  to  be  rated  the  highest  as  a  whole ; 
though  the  gloom  of  the  story,  founded  on  "  La 
Teuve  de  Malabar," — a  heavy  and  sentimental 
French  tragedy  by  M.  Lemierre^has  imparted  a 
certain  monotony  to  the  music.  But  we  do  not  for- 
get the  charming  trio  for  female  voices  in  '*  Zemire 
und  Azur;'*  nor  the  impressive  burial  chant  in 
"Pietro  von  Abano/'  nor  the  many  magnificent 
airs  in  "  Faust  ;**  some  of  which  have  been  recently 
revived  in  our  recollection  by  the  glorious  singing 
and  saying  of  Herr  Pischek.  In  all,  the  ord)es- 
tral  portion  is  richly  ingenious,  and  admirably 
finished.  The  mention  of  this  brings  us  to  this 
^Master's  exclusively  instrumental  music;  begin- 
ning with  his  Symphonies.  Here,  again,  there  is 
much  to  admire,  apart  from  the  general  praise 
due  to  one  who  is  so  sure  and  masterly  in  his  or- 
chestral eflbcts.  The  slow  movement,  scherzo^  and 
finale,  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor ;  the  finale  to 
the  Symphony  in  C  minor;  the  first  allegro,  and 
the  march  in  that  picturesque  Symphony,  "The 
Power  of  Sound,"  are  all  as  good  as  tney  are  pecu- 
liar. And  even  in  Dr.  Sponr's  works  where  our 
sympathies  are  more  at  fault,  let  us  insist  that  the 
seal  of  individuality  which  distinguishes  the  origi- 
nator from  the  copyist,  is  never  missing.  In  all, 
there  is  shown  the  self-respect  of  a  true  artist :  care, 
learning,  and  high  finish. 

No  classical  writer  for  the  violin  (distinguishing 
Rode.  Viotti,  Ma^seder,  and  De  Beriot,  as  mUiant; 
which  means  something  less,  and  something  more 
Xhzxi  classical),  has  contributed  so  much  admirable.and 
interesting  music  for  his  instrument,  as  Dr.  S.  His 
Concertos  will  long  be  in  request,  not  merely  for  the 
grace  and  solidity  of  their  solo  parts,  but  for  the 
richness  of  the  orchestral  tissue.  His  duetts  are  in- 
comparable. We  rate  these  as  the  highest  of  his 
-works,  since  no  one  has  approached  their  composer, 
in  whoi^e  hands  (he  two  instruments  become  almost 
a  quartett — so  rich  and  full  are  their  efiTects  and  com- 
binations. There  have  been  painters  of  gallery 
pictures,  the  fame  of  which  has  been  disputea,  who, 
when  restricting  themselves  within  the  smaller 
range  of  cabinet  art,  rise  to  unquestioned  perfection. 
Scale  does  not  constitute  excellence.  One  of  Shak- 
speare's  Sonnets  is  greater  than  a  **  wilderness"  of 

epics  by Let  every  groaning  reader  fill 

the  blank  for  himself  t  Our  smgling  out,  therefore, 
of  these  less  obtrusive  works,  must  not  be  thought 
as  disparagement  to  the  Master  or  his  essays  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  We  shall  onlv  further  dwell 
with  gratitude  on  the  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  rich 
harmonies  of  his  quartetis,  single  and  double,  the 
delight  of  all  players  on  string^  instrun^nts,  who 
find  in  them  that  exquisite  acquaintance  with  what 
is  possible  and  what  is  agreeable,  which  a  theorical 
study  of  any  instrument  will  hardly  produce.  Thus,, 
while  his  violin  music  is  his  best,  Dr.  Spohr  is  least 
eminent  when  he  writes  for  the  pjanoforte.  Need 
we  say  more  1  Yes,  one  word.  ^¥e  believe  that 
certain  selected  works  of  our  guest  have  permanent 
Hie  in  them ;  and  are  good  for  a  future,  as  well  as 
for  the  present  generation.  May  their  list  still  be 
lengthened  f — JBowiU^s  JounuU, 

LrrsRART  Histrionics. — Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
mental  and  physical  powers  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  whose  parse  is  in  th«  same  condition  is  about  to 


receive  an  important  addition  to  the  annual  sum  al- 
ready allowed  him  by  the  Government— Several 
celebrated  literary  characters  and  anists  are  about  to 
give  a  dramatic  performance  in  Manchester  Uk  his 
benefit  Among  the  number  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Charles  Dickens,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mark 
Lemon,  Dudley  Cosiello,  John  Forster,  George 
Cruikshank,  Frank  Stone,  and  John  Leach.  This 
entertainment  will  probably  realize  some  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds,  which  will  be  a  most  welcome  and 
seasonable  gill  to  Mr.  Hnnt 

Russian  Railways. — ^The  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
just  taken  an  important  decision  in  a  strategic  point 
of  view.  He  has  adopted  the  project  of  a  vast  line 
of  railways,  uniting  the  three  capitals,  Warsaw, 
Moscow,  anid  St.  Petersburgh.  This  line,  of  which 
the  tile  de  pont  will  be  the  Ibrtress  of  Warsaw,  will 
complete  and  strengthen  the  system  oi  the  old  king- 
dom of  Poland,  such  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas  esta- 
blished it  at  the  last  insurrecuon  in  1830.  The 
country  to  be  traversed  by  the  line  is  generally  fiat, 
which  will  allow  of  the  works  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  of  abont  lOO,0^f.  the  English 
mile« 

Statistics  op  Snarr  Drikkiiiq  in  Great  Britaik 
ANn  Ireland. — In  an  English  exchange,  lately,  we 
observed  a  curious  ofiicial  document  in  relation  to 
the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  facts 
disclosed  by  some  of  the  tables. 

During  the  $ve  years  ending  in  1604,  the  average 
consumption  was  as  follows : 

England.         Scotland.         Irtland.         Total. 
Galls.  7,794,670    1,838,637    3,583,051  13195,753 

The  average  per  head  was — for  England,  nearly 
7  pints ;  Ireland  5  3-4,  Scotland,  8. 

The  five  years  ending  in  1845,  the  average  con- 
sumption was  as  follows' : 

Enflftnd.        Scotland.       Traland.  Total. 

Galls.     11,446,167  5,991,605  6,302,228  23,739,841  ' 

The  annual  average  consumption  per  head  was 
-^for  England,  51-3  pints;  for  Ireland,  53-4;  for 
Scotland,  considerably  more  than  two  gallons !  The 
total  average  consumption  per  head  is  only  a 
small  fraction  greater  tnan  it  was  forty  years  aga 
But  it  will  be  remarked,  that  while  Temperance  hB» 
rather  increased  in  England  and  Ireland,  there  has 
been  a  lamentable  increase  of  Intemperance  in  Scot- 
land, her  people  consuming  on  an  average,  per  head, 
of  spirits,  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  th« 
Irish ! 

In  these  tables,  no  account,  of  course,  is  taken  of 
the  product  of  illicit  distillation;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  a  part  of  this  alarming  increase  in  Scotland  is 
only  apparent,  being  the  result  of  the  suppression  of 
illicit  (ustillation,  by  the  reduction  of  the  whiskey 
duty. 

In  Ireland,  the  consumptieti  of  spirits  had  greatly 
augmented  during  the  five  years  ending  ]^,  thiie 
average  per  head  having  reached  nearly  1  1-2  gal- 
lons ;  but  the  great  Temperance  movement  under 
Father  Mathew  checked  the  evil,  and  reduced  the 
amount  consumed,  one  half.  Thus,  from  1834  to 
1838,  Ireland  consumed  11,436,127  gallons  annuallj; 
but  the  average  per  annum  of  consumption  during 
the  five  years  closing  with  1845,  was  on  ty  6,302,228, 
although  the  population  must  have  increased  half  a 
million. 
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A  Pretender  to  the  Dutch  Monarchy. — For 
some  time  past,  a  story  has  been  circulatiDg  at  the 
Uafi^ue,  more  or  less  privately,  and  with  certain  va- 
rifltons  of  detail,  which  has  quite  an  interesting 
aspect  for  the  lovers  of  gossip,  and  is  said  to  be  re- 
l^arded  with  no  little  anxiety  by  the  Court.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  claim  set  up  by  a  personage  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  ot  persons  professing  to  be  well 
informed,  is  no  less  than  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Princess  Louisa,  sister  of  the 
late  King  William  L  It  seems  that  no  effort  is 
spared  by  authority  to  silence  the  story,  but  it  is  talk- 
ed of  in  private,  and  allusions  to  it,  guarded  of  course 
bat  sufficiently* intelligible,  are  not  wanting  in  gene- 
ral society.  Without  going  into  all  the  versions 
Ciiat  circulate,  the  facts  on  which  the  various  ac- 
counts mainly  agree,  appear  to  be  as  follows : — The 
party  referred  to  was  transferred  in  infancy  to  a  re- 
spectable family  in  Holland,  and  brought  up  as  their 
son.  When  quite  young  he  was  placed  in  tne  army, 
where  he  saw  service  in  the  war  of  the  Belgian  re- 
volution. Afterwards  he  passed  some  years  in 
Prance  and  Italy,  moving  m  elevated  circles.  It 
was  not  until  the  death  of  King  William  I.,  whose 
successor  on  the  throne  appears  to  be  influenced  by  a 
very  different  spirit  in  regard  to  the  personage  in 
question  from  that  of  his  father,  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  said  personage  began  to  take  a  definite  form, 
although  attention  had  teen  excited  by  the  inter^t 
evidently  taken  in  him  by  the  late  Sovereisn. 
Those  pretensions  being  repelled  by  the  powers  that 
be,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  the  party  has  gone 
to  America,  where  he  is  believed  to  be  maturing 
new  projects  for  the  establishment  of  his  claims. 
These,  as  already  intimated|  have  reference  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Louisa,  which  was  noto- 
riously an  unhappy  union,  but  of  which  the  issue,  if 
issue  there  was,  as  appears  to  be  now  alleged,  must 
be  the  rightful  heritor  of  the  title,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages belonging  thereto,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
state  of  conjugal  relations  between  the  Princess 
and  her  husband,  if,  as  is  asserted,  he  was  bom  in 
wedlock.  That  his  claim,  however  legal,  will  be 
resisted  by  the  Court  of  Holland,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  hinted  at  as  at- 
tending his  birth,  and  for  some  reasons  of  perhaps 
still  greater  cogency.  The  individual  in  question  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  of  prepossessing 
appearance  and  manners,  and  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Royal  family ;  a  man  of  great 
energy,  and  endowed  with  a  degree  of  firmness  bor- 
dering on  obstinacy — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  trait 
of  the  royal  family  also.  If  in  some  particulars  his 
characteristics  are  less  favorable,  he  appears  to  en- 
joy the  esteem  of  many  influential  persons,  and  it  is 
even  alleged  that  his  claims  are  sustained,  though 
not  openly,  by  many  of  high  standing  as  well  in  as 
out  of  Holiand.— Times. 

The  Effects  op  Ether  on  Vbgetabl«s.— Wc 
have  been  much  interested  by  an  account,  in  the 
London  Athenseum,  of  some  curious  experiments 
recently  made  bv  M.  Clemens,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  in  the  Cdlege  of  Vevay,  Switzerland. 
The  Professor's  object  was,  to  test  the  effects  of  ether 
on  vegetable  life  and  sensitivenesa  The  results  of 
his  experiments  he  has  communicated  in  a  memorial 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  canton  of  Vaud, 
and  these  go  to  prove  that  vegetables  are  as  suscep- 
tible to  the  effects  of  ether  as  are  animals. 


The  Professor  says: — "Take  a  branch  of  the 
common  barberry  and  put  it  under  a  drinking  glass, 
with  a  small  quantity  6f  ether,  for  a  minute  at  most 
if  in  the  sun,  and  three  minutes  at  most  if  in  the 
shade,  but  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  59  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  when  it  is  withdrawn,  it  will  be 
found  on  touching  the  stamina  at  their  base,  that 
they  have  lost  all  their  irritability,  which  will  not 
return,  in  the  first  instance,  until  after  a  considera- 
ble time ;  the  influence  of  the  ether  having  been 
much  stronger.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary, 
the  primitive  irritability  is  recovered  in  half  an  hour. 
I'he  plant  may  be  etherized  a  second  time,  and  this 
second  etherization  must  not  be  any  longer  than  the 
first,  and  after  half  an  hour  the  plant  resumes  all  its 
vigor.  To  etherize  a  sensitive  plant  (mimosa 
pudica^  the  process  must  be  continned  for  eight  or 
ten  mmutes,  and  a  proportionably  longer  Ume  in 
the  shade.  The  acetic,  chlorohydric  and  nitric  ethers 
act  in  the  same  manner,  bat  the  sulphuric  and 
acetic  ethers  are  the  most  effective." 

The  Archimedean  Balloon. — ^We  had  to  record 
in  our  columns  a  few  months  since,  how  Mr*  Gale 
had  succeeded  in  furnishing  that  purblind,  deaf,  and 
giddy  creature,  the  old  balloon,  with  a  pair  of  excel- 
lent eves  and  ears.  We  have  now  to  state  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Pitter,  of  Hastings,  has  explained  his  plan  for 
constructing  a  new  aerial  machine  on  perfecdy  ship- 
shape principles,  having  little  or  no  affinity  to  the 
aenal  ship  of  nearljr  forgotten  notoriety.  The  Ar- 
chimedean Balloon  is  to  be  worked  by  paddles,  and 
steered  with  a  screw ;  it  is  to  have  a  handsome  deck, 
and  above  it,  a  long  cylindricallv-shaped  silken 
bag  or  sail,  inflated  with  gas,  and  below  the  deck  a 
number  of  bags  of  gas  are  to  be  fastened,  to  add  to 
the  buoyancy  of  the  whole  machine.    Mr.  Pitter 

Eropoees  to  procure  a  motion  at  any  angle  with  the 
onzon,  by  the  revolution  of  four  pacuile- wheels, 
which  have  their  float-boards  broadways  during  any 
required  half  of  their  revolution,  and  edgeways 
while  passing  through  the  other  halfl  A  motion  to 
any  point  of  the  compass'is  procured  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  at  the  stem  similar  to  the  Archimedean 
screw,  and  bein^  made  to  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane 
on  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  coarse  of  the  ma- 
chine, it  brings  the  stem  round  to  the  right  or  left, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  screw  re- 
volves, and  the  head  of  the  machine  is  pointed  in 
the  right  direction.  The  probability  is,  however, 
not  very  small,  that  the  Archimedean  Balloon, 
when  its  powers  are  absolutelv  tested,  will  be  foana 
an  "  airy  nothing."— J^tv^^Tj  Newspaper, 

M.  Lb  Verrier. — An  English  paper  states  that 
among  the  visitors  present  at  the  Cfambridge  Instal- 
lation was  a  gentleman  whose  advent  occasioned 
some  interest.  On  the  arm  of  the  cheerful-looking 
old  Bishop  of  Norwich  appeared  a  tall,  fresh-color- 
ed yoimg  man,  dressed  somewhat  d  la  FYan^-  -^ — 
to  wit,  narrow  coat  collar,  full  skins,  and  trousers 
slightly  plaited  at  the  waist  You  would  not  take 
that  joUy-looking  voung  gentleman  for  a  profound 
mathematician  and  astronomer ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
appears  just  one  of  the  lions  you  would  expect  to 
find  playing  a  match  at  billiards  in  a  gUded  a^ 
on  the  Boulevards,  or,  with  deference  btf  it  BpoVoBt, 
clasping  the  waist  of  "  La  Reine  Pomare"  at  the 
Chateau  Rouge.  There  goes  M.  le  Yerikr,  the 
discoverer  of  the  new  planet— the  owner,  if  priority 
of  claim  gives  ownership,  to  all  tbo  laadi^  titles,  and 
domains  of—**  Neptune.^ ' 
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gow  invited  bim  to  come  and  be  the  minis-' 
ter  of  their  Tron  Church  and  parish.  He 
came,  and  in  that  city  for  eight  years  sus- 
\  tained  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  argu- 
\  ments  and  overpowering  appeals  in  behalf 
'  of  vital  godliness  which  devotion  has  ever 
kindled  or  eloquence  ever  launched  into  the 
flaming  atmosphere  of  human  thought.  And 
f  though  the  burning  words  and  meteor  fan- 
',  oies  were  to  many  no  more  than  a  spectacle 
— the  crash  and  sparkle  of  an  illumination 
which  exploded  weekly  and  lit  up  the  Tron 
Church  into  a  dome  of  colored  fire — they 
were  designed  by  their  author  and  they  told 
like  a  weekly  bombardment.  Into  the  fast- 
nesses of  aristocratic  haxUeur  and  commer- 
cial self-suf&ciency-^— into  the  airy  battle- 
ments of  elegant  morality  and  irreligious 
respectability  they  sent  showering  the 
junipers  of  hot  conviction ;  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  consciences  were  mighty  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong-holds.  And  though 
the  effort  was  awful— ^though  in  each  parox- 
ysmal climax,  as  his  aim  pointed  more  and 
yet  more  loftily,  he  poured  forth  his  very  soul 
for  the  Gospel,  and  love  to  men,  ana  zeal 
for  God  now  mingled  with  his  being,  and 
formed  his  temperament,  his  genius,  and  his 
passion — though  he  himself  was  his  own 
artillery,  and  in  these  self-consuming  ser- 
mons was  rapidly  blazing  away  that  holo- 
caust— ^himself — the  effort  was  sublimely 
successful.  In  the  cold  philosophy  of  the 
Eastern  capital  and  the  coarse  earthliness 
of  the  Western  a  breach  was  effected,  and 
in  its  Bible  dimensions  and  its  sovereign 
insignia  the  Gospel  triumphant  went 
through.  Though  the  labors  of  Love  and 
Balfour  had  been  blessed  to  the  winning  of 
many,  it  was  not  till  in  the  might  of  com- 
manding intellect  and  consecrated  reason 
Chalmers  came  up — it  was  not  till  then 
that  the  citadel  yielded,  and  evangelical 
doctrine  effected  its  lodgment  in  the  medi- 
tative and  active  mind  of  modern  Scot- 
land ;  and  whatever  other  influences  may 
have  worked  together,  it  was  then  and  there 
that  the  battle  of  a  vitalized  Christianity 
was  fought  and  won.  Patrons  converted  or 
overawed,  evangelical  majorities  in  Synods 
and  Assemblies,  Church  of  Scotland  Mis- 
sions, the  two  hundred  additional  chapels, 
the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church,  an  earnest 
ministry  and  a  liberal  laity,  are  the  tro- 
phies of  this  good  soldier,  and  the  splendid 
results  of  that  Glasgow  campaign. 

From  that  high  service,  worn,  but  not 
weary,  he  was  fain  to  seek  relief  in  an  aea- 
donio  retreat.      Again  his  native  eoonty 


offered  an  asylum,  and  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  its  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, he  spent  five  years  of  calmer  but 
not  inglorious  toil.  Omitting  that  psycho- 
logy, which  in  Scottish  Colleges  is  the  great 
staple  of  moral  philosophy  lectures,  with 
his  characteristic  intentness  he  advanced  di- 
rect to  those  prime  questions  which  affect 
man  as  a  responsible  being,  and  instead  of 
dried  specimens  from  ancient  cabinets,  in- 
stead of  those  smoked  and  dusty  virtues 
which  have  lain  about  since  the  time  of 
Socrates  and  Seneca — instead  of  withered 
maxims  from  a  pagan  text-book,  he  took 
his  code  of  morids  fresh  from  Heaven's  sta- 
tute-book. It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
into  his  system  of  morality  he  flung  all  his  - 
heart  and  soul.  He  threw  in  himself — but 
he  threw  something  better — he  threw  the 
Gospel,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  Northern 
University  was  taught  an  evangelized  ethics 
— a  system  with  a  motive  as  well  as  a  rule— 
a  system  instinct  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
buoyant  with  noble  purposes.  And  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  his  crowded  class-room 
— caught  up  by  enthusiastic  and  admiring 
listeners  the  contagion  spread  ;  and  as  they 
passed  from  before  his  chair,  the  dlite  of 
Scottish  youth,  Urquhart,  Duff,  and  Adam, 
issued  forth  on  the  world,  awake  to  the 
chief  end  of  man,  and  sworn  to  life-long 
labors  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Too  often 
a  school  for  sceptics — when  Chalmers  was 
professor,  the  ethic  class  became  a  mission 
college — the  citadel  of  living  faith,  and  the 
metropolis  of  active  philanthropy ;  and 
whilst  every  intellect  expanded  to  the  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur  of  his  views,  every  sus- 
ceptible spirit  carried  away  a  holy  and  gene- 
rous impulse  from  his  own  noble  and  trans- 
fusive  nature. 

And  then  they  took  him  to  Edinburgh 
College,  and  made  him  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy. In  the  old  established  times  this 
was  the  top  of  the  pyramid — the  highest 
post  which  Presbyterian  Scotland  knew — 
and  like  Newton  to  the  mathematic  chair  in 
Cambridge,  his  pre-eminent  fitness  bore 
Chalmers  into  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  di- 
vinity. And  perhaps  that  Faculty  never 
owned  such  a  combination  as  the  colleagues, 
Welsh  and  Chalmers.  Alike  men  of  piety 
— alike  men  of  lofty  integrity,  and  in  their 
public  career  distinguished  by  immaculate 
purity — the  genius  and  talents  of  the  one 
were  a  supplement  to  those  of  the  other. 
Popular  and  impassioned — a  deolaimer  in 
the  desk,  and  often  causing  his  dass-room 
to  ring  again  with  the  fine  phrensj  of  his 
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eloquence,  Chalmers  was  the  man  of  power. 
Academic  and  reserved — adhering  stead- 
fastly to  the  severe  succession  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  handling  them  earnestly  but 
calmly — Welsh  was  the  man  of  system. 
Ideal  and  impetuous,  the  one  beheld  the 
truth  embodied  in  some  glorious  fancy,  and 
as  the  best  and  briefest  argument  tore  the 
curtain  and  bade  you  look  and  see.  Con- 
templative and  cautious,  the  other  was  xjon- 
stantly  rejecting  the  illustrations  which 
pass  for  arguments,  and  putting  the  staff  of 
his  remorseless  logic  through  the  illusions 
of  poetry  when  substituted  for  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason  or  the  statements  of  history. 
Sanguine  and  strenuous,  the  .one  was  im- 
patient of  doubts  and  delays ;  and  if  rea- 
soning failed  had  recourse  to  rhetoric ;  if 
the  regular  passage-boat  refused  his  de- 
spatches, he  at  once  bound  them  to  a  rocket 
and  sent  them  right  over  the  river.  Patient 
and  acute,  the  other  was  willing  to  wait, 
and  was  confident  that  truth,  if  understood, 
must  sooner  or  later  win  the  day.  Ardent 
and  generous,  the  panegyric  of  the  one  was 
an  inspiring  cordial ;  vigilant  and  faithful, 
the  criticism  of  the  other  was  a  timely 
caveat.  A  man  of  might,  the  one  sought 
to  deposit  great  principles,  and  was  himself 
the  example  of  great  exploits.  A  man  of 
method,  the  other  was  minute  in  his  direc- 
tions, and  painstaking  in  his  leesons,  and 
frequent  in  his  rehearsals  and  reviews.  Tbe 
one  was  the  man  of  grandeur  ;  the  other 
the  man  of  grace.  The  one  was  the'vol- 
*cano ;  the  other  was  the  verdure  on  its  side. 
The  one  was  the  burning  light ;  the  other 
the  ground  glass  which  made  it  softer  shine. 
Each  had  his  own  tint  and  magnitude ;  but 
the  two  close-united  made  a  double  star, 
which  looked  like  one ;  and  now  that  they 
have  set  together,  who  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  rising  of  such  another  ? 

For  thirty  years  it  had  been  the  great 
labor  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  popularize  the 
Scottish  Establishment.  A  religion  truly 
national,  enthroned  in  the  highest  places, 
and  a  beatific  inmate  in  the  humblest  homes 
— a  Church  which  all  the  people  loved,  and 
which  provided  for  them  ail — a  Church 
with  a  king  for  its  nunung  father,  and  a 
nation  for  its  members — this  was  the  splen- 
did vision  which  he  had  once  seen  in  Isaiah, 
and  longed  to  behold  in  Scotland.  It  was 
to  this  that  the  herculean  exertions  of  the 

Jastor,  and  anon  the  professor,  tended.  By 
is  great  aseendency  he  converted  the  popu- 
lous and  plebeian  parish  of  St.  John's  into 
an  isolated  diatriotr— with  an  elder  and  a 


deacon  to  every  family,  and  a  Sabbath 
school  for  every  child — and  had  well-nigh 
banished  pauperism  from  within  its  borders. 
And  though  it  stood  a  reproachful  oasis, 
only  shaming  the  wastes  around  it,  his  hope 
and  prayer  had  been  that  its  order  and 
beauty  would  have  said  to  other  ministers 
and  sessions,  Go  ye  and  do  likewise.  And 
then  the  whole  drift  of  his  prelections  was 
to  send  his  students  forth  upon  the  country 
ardent  evangelists  and  affectionate  pastors 
— indoctrinated  with  his  own  extensive 
plans,  and  inflamed  with  his  own  benevo- 
lent purposes.  And  then,  when  for  suc- 
cessive years  he  crusaded  the  country,  beg- 
ging from  the  rich  200  churches  for  the 
poor,  and  went  up  to  London  to  lecture  on 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,  it  was  still  the  same  golden 
future — a  Church  national  but  Christian, 
endowed  but  independent,  established  but 
free — which  inspirited  his  efforts,  and  awoke 
from  hencath  their  ashes  the  fires  of  earlier 
days.  And  when  at  last  the  delusion  of  a 
c?ntury  was  dissolved — when  the  courts  of 
law  changed  their  own  mind  and  revoked 
the  liberty  of  the  Scottish  Church — much 
as  he  loved  its  old  establishment — much  as 
he  loved  his  Edinburgh  professorship,  and 
much  more  ae  he  loved  his  200  churches — 
with  a  single  movement  of  his  pen  he  sign- 
ed them  all  away.  He  had  reached  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  many  thought  that, 
smitten  down  by  the  shock,  his  grey  hairs 
would  descend  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It 
was  time  for  him  "  to  break  his  mighty 
heart  and  die.*'  But  they  little  knew  the 
man.  They  forgot  that  spirit  which,  like 
the  trodden  palm,  had  so  often  sprung  erect 
and  fitalwart  from  a  crushing  overthrow. 
We  saw  him  that  November.  We  saw  him 
in  its  Convocation — the  sublimest  aspect 
in  which  we  ever  saw  the  noble  man.  The 
ship  was  fast  aground,  and  as  they  looked 
over  the  bulwarks,  through  the  mist  and  the 
breakers,  all  on  board  seemed  anxious  and 
sad.  Never  had  they  felt  prouder  of  their 
old  first-rate,  and  never  had  she  ploughed 
a  braver  path  than  when — contrary  to  all 
the  markings  in  the  chart,  and  all  the  ex- 
perience of  former  voyages— she  dashed  on 
this  fatal  bar.  The  stoutest  were  dismayed, 
and  many  talked  of  taking  to  the  fragments, 
and,  one  by  one.  trying  for  the  nearest 
shore ;  when  calmer  because  of  the  tur- 
moil, and  with  the  exultation  of  one  who 
saw  safety  ahead,  the  voice  of  this  daunt- 
less veteran  was  heard  propounding  his  con- 
fident scheme.    Cheered  py  his  aasaranoci 
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and  inspired  by  his  example,  they  set  to 
work,  and  that  dreary  winter  was  spent  in 
constructing  a  vessel  with  a  lighter  draught 
and  a  simpler  rigging,  but  large  enough  to 
carry  every  true-hearted  man  who  ever  trod 
ihe  old  ship's  timbers.  Never  did  he  work 
more  blithely,  and  never  was  there  more  of 
athletic  ardor  in  his  looks  than  during  the 
six  months  that  this  ark  was  a-building — 
though  every  stroke  of  the  mallet  told  of 
blighted  hopes  and  defeated  toil,  and  the 
unknown  sea  before  him.  And  when  th« 
signal-psalm  announced  the  new  vessel 
launched,  and  leaving  ihe  old  galley  high 
and  dry  on  the  breakers,  the  banner  un- 
forled,  and  showed  the  covenanting  blue 
still  spotless,  and  the  symbolic  bush  still 
burning,  few  will  forget  the  renovation  of 
his  youth,  and  the  joyful  omen  of  his  shin- 
ing countenance.  It  was  not  only  the 
rapture  of  his  prayers,  but  the  radiance  of 
his  spirit  which  repeated  "  God  is  our 
Refuge."*  It  is  something  heart^stirring 
to  see  the  old  seedier  take  the  field,  or  the 
/^  old  trader  exerting  every  energy  to  retrieve 
his  shattered  fortunes ;  but  far  the  finest 
spectacle  of  the  moulting  eagle  was*  Chal- 
mers with  his  hoary  locks  beginning  life 
anew.  But  indeed  he  was  not  old.  They 
who  can  fill  their  veins  with  every  hopeful, 
healthful  thing  around  them — those  who 
can  imbibe  the  sunshine  of  the  future,  and 
transfuse  life  from  realities  not  come  as  yet 
— their  blood  need  never  freeze.  And  his 
bosom  heaved  with  all  the  newness  of  the 
Church's  life  and  all  the  bigness  of  the 
Church's  plans-  And,  best  of  all,  those 
who  wait  upon  the  Lord  are  always  young. 
This  was  the  reason  why,  on  the  morning 
of  that  Exodus,  he  did  not  totter  forth 
firom  the  old  Establishment  a  blank  and 
palsy-stricken  man  ;  but  with  flashing  eye 
snatched  up  his  palmer-staff,  and  as  he 
stamped  it  on  the  ground  all  Scotland  shook, 
and  answered  with  a  deep  God-speed  to 
the  giant  gone  on  pilgrimage. 

From  that  period  till  he  finished  his 
course,  there  was  no  fatigue  in  his  spirit 
and  no  hesitation  in  his  gait.  Relieved 
from  hollow  plaudits  and  from  hampering 
patronage,  far  ahead  of  the  sycophants  who 
used  to  raise  the  worldly  dust  around  him, 
and  surrounded  by  men  in  whose  sincerity 
and  intelligent  sympathy  his  spirit  was  re- 
freshed, and  in  whose  wisdom  and  affection 
he  confided  and  rejoiced,  he  advanced  along 
his  brightening  path,  with  uprightness  and 

•  The   psalm   witfi  which   the  Free  Assembly 
opened 


consistency  in  his  evon  mien,  and  the  peace 
of  God  in  hi3**clieerful  countenance.  His 
eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  force  abated.  On 
the  14th  of  May  we  passed  our  lafet  morn- 
ing with  him.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don after  the  Hanover  Square  Ovation,  nine 
years  ago.  But  there  were  now  no  coronets 
nor  mitres  at  the  door.  Besides  one  or  two 
of  his  own  family,  J.  D.  Morell,  Baptist 
Noel,  and  Isaac  Taylor  were  his  guests. 
And  he  was  happy.  There  was  neither  the 
exhaustion  of  past  excitement  nor  the 
pressure  of  future  engagements  and  anx- 
ieties in  his  look.  It  was  a  serene  and 
restful  morning,  and  little  else  than  earnest 
kindness  looked  through  the  summer  of  his 
eyes.  The  day  before,  he  had  given  his 
evidence  before  the  Sites'  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  reminded 
that,  according  to  the  days  of  the  week,  it 
was  twenty  years  that  day  since  he  had 
opened  Edward  Irving's  church,  most  of  the 
conversation  reverted  to  his  early  friend. 
There  was  a  mildness  in  his  tone  and  a 
sweetness  in  his  manner,  and  we  could  now 
almost  fancy  a  halo  round  his  head  which 
might  have  warned  us  of  what  was  coming. 
He  preached  all  the  Sabbaths  of  his  sojourn 
in  England,  willingly  and  powerfully,  and 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  May  he  was  again 
at  home.  That  evening  he  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  a  friend  tha^  he  thought  his 
public  work  completed.  He  had  seen  the 
Disruption  students  through  the  four  years 
of  their  course.  He  had  seen  the  Susten- 
tation  Fund  organized.  He  had  been  to 
Parliament  and  borne  his  testimony  in  high 
places.  To-morrow  he  would  give  in  the 
College  Report  to  the  Free  Assembly. ;  and 
after  that  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
tire and  devote  to  the  West  Port  poor  his 
remaining  days.  He  was  willing  to  decrease, 
and  close  his  career  as  a  city  missionary. 
But  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  take'  the 
lower  room,  the  Master  said,  "  Come  up 
hither,"  and  took  him  up  beside  himself. 
Next  morning  all  that  met  the  gaze  of  love 
was  the  lifeless  form — in  stately  repose  on 
the  pillow,  as  one  who  beheld  it  said,  ^^  a 
brow  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  sons  of 
men."  Like  his  friends,  Thomson,  M'Crie, 
Welsh,  and  Abercrombie,  that  stout  heart 
which  had  worked  so  hard  and  swelled  with, 
so  many  vast  emotions,  had  gently  yielded^ 
and  to  his  ransomed  spirit  opened  heaven's 
nearest  portal. 

He  possessed  in  highest  measure  •  thafe 
divinest  faculty  of  spirit,  the  power  of  ere* 
ating  its  own  world ;  but  it  was  not  apoeti 
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creating  worlds  to  look  at :  it  was  the  re- 
former and  philanthropist  iifbaste  to  people 
and  possess  them.  His  was  the  working 
earnestness  which  is  impatient  till  its  con- 
oeption.s  are  realities  and  its  hopes  em- 
bodied in  results.  For  example,  he  took 
his  idea  of  Christianity,  not  from  books, 
nor  from  its  living  specimens  :  for  the  Chris- 
tianity of  books  is  often  trite,  and  the  Chris- 
tianity of  living  men  is  often  arrogant  and 
vulgar  ;  but  he  took  his  type  of  Christianity 
from  its  Divine  Original — benignant,  ma- 
jestic, and  God-like  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Bible — and  gave  this  refined  and  lofty  idea 
perpetual  presidency  in  his  congenial  Ima- 
gination. And  what  sort  of  place  was  that  ? 
Why,  it  was  quite  -peculiar.  It  was  not 
like  Jeremy  Taylor's — a  fairy  grotto  where 
you  looked  up  through  the  woodbine  ceil- 
ing and  saw  the  sky  with  its  moonlit  clouds 
and  the  angels  moving  among  them  ;  or 
listed  the  farK)ff  waterfall  now  dying  like 
an  old-world  melody,  or  swelling  power- 
fully like  a  prophecy  when  the  end  is  near. 
Nor  was  it  like  Foster's — a  donjon  on  a 
frowning  steep  — where  the  moat  was  black, 
and  the  winds  were  cold,  and  the  sounds 
were  not  of  earth,  and  Iron  gauntlets  clanged 
on  the  deaf  unheeding  door.  Nor  was  it 
his  favorite  Cowpcr's — a  cottage  with  its 
summer  joy,  where  the  swallow  nestled  in 
the  eaves  and  the  leveret  sported  on  the 
floor — where  the  sunbeam  kissed  the  open 
Bible,  and  Homer  lay  below  the  table  till 
the  morning  hymn  was  sung.  Nor  was  it 
the  Imagination  of  his  dear  companion, 
Kdward  Irving — a  mountain-sanctuary  at 
even-tide,  where  the  spirits  of  his  sainted 
sires  would  come  to  him,  and  martyr  tunes 
begin  to  float  through  the  duskier  aisles, 
and  giant  worthies  enter  from  the  mossy 
graves  and  fill  with  reverend  mien  the 
ancient  pews.  More  real  than  the  first — 
more  happy  than  the  second — ^more  lordly 
than  the  third,  it  was  more  modern  and  more 
lightsome  than  the  last.  It  was  a  mansion 
airy,  vast,  and  elegant — an  open  country 
all  round  it,  and  sunshine  all  through  it — 
not  crowded  with  curiosities  nor  strewed 
with  trinkets  and  toys — but  massy  in  its 
proportions  and  stately  in  its  ornaments — 
the  lofty  dwelling  of  a  princely  mind.  And 
into  this  imagination  its  happy  owner  took 
the  Gospel  and  enshrined  and  enthroned  it. 
That  Gospel  was  soon  the  better  Genius  of 
the  place.  It  gave  the  aspect  of  broad 
welcome  and  bright  expectation  to  its 
tiireshold.  It  shed  a  rose-tint  on  its  mar- 
ble and  breathed  the  air  of  heaven  through 


its  halls.  And  like  an  Alhambra  with  a 
seraph  for  its  occupant,  it  looked  forth  from 
the  lattice  brighter  than  the  noon  that 
looked  in.  Yes,  it  was  no  oommon  home 
which  the  Gospel  found  when  it  first  con- 
secrated that  lofty  mind ;  and  it  was  no 
common  day  in  the  history  of  the  Churoh 
when  that  spirit  first  felt  the  dignity  and 
gladness  of  this  celestial  inmate.  Powers 
and  resources  were  devoted  to  its  service- 
not  needed  by  that  Gospel,  but  much  need- 
ed by  Gospel-rejecting  man.  And,  not  to 
spedfy  the  successive  oflierings  laid  at  its 
feet  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  as  well  as 
grateful  of  devotees,  we  would  mention  his 
Parochial  Sermons,  and  his  Astronomical 
Discourses.  In  the  one  we  have  the  Gos- 
pel made  so  palpable  that  the  simplest  and 
slowest  hardly  can  miss  it ;  in  the  other 
we  find  it  made  so  majestic  that  the  most 
intellectual  and  learned  cannot  but  admire 
it.  In  the  one  we  have  Christianity  brought 
down  to  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  in  the 
other  we  have  it  exalted  above  the  heavens. 
In  the  one  we  see  the  Gospel  in  its  world- 
ward  direction,  and  starting  from  the  cradle 
at  Bethlehem,  follow  it  to  the  school  and 
the  fireside  and  the  dying  bed  ;  in  the  other 
we  view  it  in  its  God- ward  direction,  and 
following  its  fiery  chariot  far  beyond  the 
galaxy,  lose  it  in  the  light  inaccessible.  In 
the  one  we  have  existence  evangelized  ;  in 
the  other  we  have  the  Gospel  glorified. 
The  one  is  the  primer  of  Christianity  ;  the 
other  is  its  epic. 

But  it  was  not  in  mere  sermons  that 
his  imagination  burned  and  shone.  His 
schemes  of  beneficence — ^his  plans  for  the 
regeneration  of  his  country  took  their  vast- 
ness  and  fre^ness  from  the  idealism 
of  a  creative  mind.  At  first  sight  they  had 
all  the  look  of  a  romance — ^impos^ible, 
transcendental,  and  unreal.  And  had  the 
inventive  talent  been  his  only  faculty,  they 
would  have  continued  romantic  projects 
and  nothing  more ;  a  new  Atlantis,  a  happy 
valley,  or  a  fairy-land.  And  if  he  had 
been  like  most  men  of  poetic  mood,  he 
would  have  deprecated  any  attempt  to  re- 
duce his  gorgeous  abstractions  to  dull  ao- 
tualities.  But  Chalmers  was  never  haunted 
by  this  fear.  He  had  no  fear  of  carnalizing 
his  conceptions,  but  longed  to  see  them 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood.  He  had  no 
tenderness  for  his  day-dreams,  bat  would 
rather  see  them  melt  away,  and  leave  in 
their  place  a  waking  world  aa  good  and 
lovely  as  themselves.  Vivid  aa  was  his 
fancy,  his  working  faculty  was  no  less  vehe- 
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ment ;  and  his  constnietiye  instinot  com- 
pelled him  to  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
idea  of  an  institation  or  an  effort  had  onoe 
fairly  filled  his  soul.     And  these  exertions 
he  made  with  an  intensity  as  irresistible  as 
it  was  contagious.     Like  the  statesman  who, 
in  the  union  of  a  large  philosophy  and  a 
gorgeous    fancy,     was  his    parallel* — he 
might  have  divided  his  active  career  into 
successive  '*  fits,"  or  "  manias," — a  preach- 
ing fit,  a  pastoral  fit,  a  fit  of  Church-re- 
forming, a  fit  of  Church-extending.     And 
such  transforming  possessions  were  these 
fits— so   completely   did  they   change   his 
whole  nature  into  the  image  of  the  object 
at  which   he   aimed,   that    the   Apostle's 
words,  "  this  one  thing  I  do,"  he  might 
have  altered  to,  "  this  one  thing  I  am." 
There  was  no  division  of  his  strength — no 
diversion  of  his  mind  ;  but  with  a  concen- 
tration of  mighty  powers  which  made  the 
spectacle  sublime,  he  moved  to  the  onset 
with  lip  compressed  and  massy  tread,  and 
victory  foreseen  in  the  glance  of  his  eagle 
eye.     And  like  all  men  of  overmastering 
energy — like  all  men  of  clear  conception 
and  valiant  purpose — like  Nelson  and  Na- 
poleon, and  others  bom  to  be  commanders 
—over  and  above  the  assurance  given  by 
his  frequent  success,  there  was  a  spell  in 
his  audacity — a  fascination  in  his  sanguine 
chivalry.      Many  were   drawn   after  him, 
carried  helpless  captives  by  his  force  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  though,  at  first,  many  felt  that 
it  required  some  faith  to  follow  him,  like 
the  great  genius  of  modern  warfare,  expe- 
rience showed  that  for  moral   as  well  as 
military  conquests,  there  may  be  the  deep- 
est wisdom  in  dazzling  projects,  and  rapid 
movements  and  reckless  daring.      It  was 
owing  to  the  width  of  his  field,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  future,  and,  above  ail,  the  great- 
ness of  his  faith,  that  he  was  the  most  ven- 
turesome of  philanthropists,  and  also  the 
most  victorious.     The  width  of  his  field — 
for  if  he  was  operating  on  St.  John's  he 
had  his  eye  to  Scotland — if  he  was  making 
an  effort  on  his  own  establishment,  he  had 
an  eye  to  Christendom.     And  the  extent  of 
his  future — for  every  man  who  is  greater 
than  his  coevals  is  a  vaticination  of  some 
age   to   come — and,   with    Chalmers,   the 
struggle  was  to  speed  this  generation  on, 
it'^d   bring   it   abreast   of  that  wiser   and 
holier  epoch  of  which  he  himself  was  the 

trecocious  denizen.     And  the  greatness  of 
b  faith — for  he  believed  that  whatever  is 

*  Edmund  Burke. 


scriptural  is  politic.  He  believed  that 
whatever  is  in  the  Bible  will  yet  be  in  the 
world.  And  he  believed  that  all  things  are 
coming  which  God  has  promised,  and  that 
all  things  are  practicable  which  God  bids 
us  perform. 

But  we  shall  misrepresent  the  man,  un- 
less the   prime   feature  in   our  memory's  ^ 
picture  be  his  wondrous  goodness.     It  was 
not  so  much  in  his  capacious  intellect,  or 
his  soaring  fancy,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
fellows,  as  in  his  mighty  heart.     Big  to 
begin  with,  the  Gospel  made  it  expand  till 
it  took  in  the   human  family.     ^^  Good- 
will to  man"  was  the  inscription  on  his 
serene  and  benignant  countenance ;  and  if 
at  times  the  shadow  of  some  inward  anxiety 
darkened  it,  or  the  cloud  of  a  momentary 
displeasure  lowered  over  it,  all  that  was 
needful  to  brighten  it  into  its  wonted  be- 
nignity was  the  sight  of  something  human. 
Deeply  impressed  with  our  nature's  wrong 
estate — a  firm  and  sorrowful  believer  in  its 
depravity  and   desperate  wickedness — the 
sadness  of  his  creed  gave  nothing  bitter  to 
his  spirit  and  nothing  sombre  to  his  bear* 
ing.     Like  Him  who  best  knew  what  was 
in  man,  but  who  was  so  bent  on  making 
him  better,  that  the  kindness  of  his  errand 
counteracted  the  keenness  of  his  intuition, 
and  filled  his  mouth  with  gracious  words — 
there  was  so  much  inherent  warmth  in  his 
temperament,  and  so  much  of  heaven-im- 
parted kindness  in  his   Christianity,  that 
love  to  man  was  his  vital  air,  and  good  of- 
fices  to  man  his  daily  bread.     And  how 
was  his  ruling  passion — how'was  his  philan- 
thropy displayed  ?     Not  in  phrases  of  ecs- 
tatic fondness — for  though  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  he  was  also  a  Scotchman — in  the  re- 
gion  of    the   softer  feelings    sequestered, 
proud,  and  shy — and,  exoept  the  '*  my  dear 
sir,"  of  friendly  talk,  and  the  cordial  shake 
of  eager  recognition,  he  was  saving  of  the 
commonplace   expressions  of  endearment, 
and  did  not  depreciate  friendship's  currency 
by  too  lavish  employment  of  its  smaller 
coin.     He  must  have  been  a  special  friend 
to  whom  he  subscribed  himself  as  anything 
more  addicted  than  '*  Your's  very  truly." 
Nor  did  his  warmth  come  out  in  tears  of 
tenderness,  and   the   usual    utterances   of 
wounded  feeling ;  for  in  these  he  was  not  so 
profuse  and  prompt  as  many.     How  did  it 
appear  ?      On    a    wintry  day,  how  do  we 
know  that  the  hidden  stove  is  lit,  but  be- 
cause the  frost  on  the  panes  is  thawing, 
and  life  is  tingling  back  into  our  dead  fin- 
gers and  leaden  feet  %    And  it  was  by  the 
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glow  that  spread  around  wherever  Dr. 
Chalmers  entered, — by  the  gaiety  which 
sparkled  in  every  eye  and  the  happiness 
which  bounded  in  every  breast, — by  the 
mellow  temperature  to  which  the  atmo- 
sphere sud(]jenly  ascended, — it  was  by  this 
that  you  recognised  your  nearness  to  a  fo- 
cus of  philanthropy.  How  did  it  appear  ? 
How  do  we  know  that  that  huge  Newfound- 
land, pacing  leisurely  about  the  lawn,  has 
a  propensity  for  saving  drowning  people, 
but  just  because  the  moment  yon  playiog 
child  capsizes  into  the  garden  pond,  he 
plunges  after,  and  lands  him  dripping  on 
the  gravel  ?  And  it  was  by  the  instinctive 
bound  with  which  he  sprang  to  the  relief 
of  misery, — the  importunity  with  which, 
despite  his  population  and  his  pauper  theo- 
ries, he  entreated  for  such  emergencies  as 
the  Highland  distress,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  he  relieved  the  successive  cases 
of  poverty  and  woe  that  came  to  his  private 
ear  and  eye, — it  was  because  wherever  grief 
or  suffering  was,  there  was  Dr.  Chalmers, 
that  you  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  sympa- 
thies. But  you  might  know  it  in  other 
ways.  Read  the  five-and-twenty  volumes 
of  his  works,  and  say  what  are  they  but  a 
magazine  of  generous  thoughts  for  the  ele- 
vation, and  genial  thoughts  for  the  comfort 
of  mankind  ?  What  arc  they  but  a  collec- 
tion of  pleadings  with  power  on  the  behalf 
of  weakness ;  with  opulence  on  the  behalf 
of  penury ;  with  Christian  intelligence  on 
the  behalf  of  outcast  ignorance  and  home- 
grown paganism  ? — What  are  they  but  a 
series  of  the  most  skilful  prescriptions  for 
moral  misery, — a  good  and  wise  physician's 
legacy  to  a  disordered  world,  which  he 
dearly  loved  and  did  his  best  to  heal }  And 
what  was  the  succession  of  his  services  du- 
ring the  last  thifrty  years .''  For  what, 
short  of  God's  glory,  but  the  good  of  man, 
was  he  spending  his  intellect,  his  ascend- 
ency over  others,  his  constitution,  and  his 
time  ^  We  have  spoken  of  his  colossal 
strength  and  his  flaming  energy ;  and  the 
idea  we  now  retain  of  his  life-long  career  is 
just  an  engine  of  highest  pressure  pursuing 
the  iron  path  of  an  inflexible  philanthropy, 
and  speeding  to  the  terminus  of  a  happier 
clime  a  lengthy  train,  of  the  poor,  the  halt, 
the  blind  ;  and  we  pity  those  who,  in  the 
shriek,  the  hurry,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
transit — the  momentary  warmth  and  passing 
indignation  of  the  man,  forget  the  matchless 
prowess  of  the  Christian,  and  the  splendid 
purpose  of  his  living  sacrifice.  And  yet 
our  wonder  is,  that  with  such  a  weight  upon 


his  thoughts,  and  such  a  work  on  his  hands, 
he  found  so  much  time  for  specific  kind- 
ness, and  took  such  care  to  rule  his  spirit. 
Like  the  apostle  on  whom  devolved  the 
care  of  all  the  chur<;hes,  but  who  in  one 
letter  sends  messages  to  or  from  siz-and- 
thirty  friends,  there  was  no  favor  so  little, 
and  no  friend  so  obscure,  that  he  ever  for- 
got him.  If,  in  a  moment  of  absence,  he 
omitted  some  wonted  civility,  or,  by  an 
untimely  int'Crruption,  was  betrayed  into  a 
word  of  sharpness,  he  showed  an  excessive 
anxiety  to  redress  the  wrong,  and  heal  the 
unwilling  wound.  And  glorious  as  it  was 
to  see  him  on  the  Parnassus  of  some  tran- 
scendant  inspiration,  or  rather  on  the 
Pisgah  of  some  sacred  and  enraptured 
survey,  it  was  more  delightful  to  behold 
him  in  self-unconscious  lowliness — still 
great,  but  forgetful  of  his  greatness — by 
the  hearth  of  some  quiet  neighbor,  or  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  or  among 
friends  whp  did  not  make  an  open  show  of 
him,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringing  forth  nothing  but  good  things. 
W^ith  all  the  puissant  combativeness  and 
intellectual  prowess  essential  to  such  a  lofty 
reason,  it  was  lovely  to  see  the  gentle  play 
of  the  lion-hearted  man.  With  all. his  op- 
timism—his longings  after  a  higher  scale  of 
piety,  and  a  nobler  style  of  Christianity,  it 
was  beautiful  to  see  how  contented  he  was 
with  every  friend  as  he  is,  and  with  what 
magnetic  alertness  all  that  was  Christian 
in  himself  darted  forth  to  all  that  was 
Christian  in  a  brother.  And  above  all, 
with  his  wholesale  beneficence,  the  abun- 
dance of  his  labors,  the  extent  of  hb  re- 
gards, and  the  vastness  of  his  projects,  it 
was  instructive  to  see  his  affections  so  ten- 
der, his  friendships  so  firm,  and  his  kind 
ofBices  so  thoughtful  and  untiring. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  theologian 
who  approached  a  given  text  with  less  ap- 
pearance of  system  or  pre-oonception.  No 
passage  wore  to  him  a  suspicious  or  preca- 
rious look,  and  instead  of  handling  it  un- 
easily, as  if  it  were  some  deadly  thing,  he 
took  it  up  securely  and  frankly,  and  dealt 
with  it  in  all  the  confidence  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding. Some  Scripture  interpreters 
have  no  system.  To  them  all  texts  are 
isolated,  and  none  interprets  another.  And 
the  system  of  others  is  too  scanty.  It  is 
not  co-extensive  with  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  It  interprets  some  passages,  but 
leaves  others  unexplained.  In  the  highest 
sense.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  systematic.  He 
justly  assumed  that  a  revelation  from  God 
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must  be  pervaded  by  some  continuous 
truth ;  and  that  a  olue  to  its  general  mean- 
ing must  be  sought  in  some  ultimate  fact', 
some  self-consistent  and  all  reconciling 
principle.  To  him  the  Gospel  was  a  Re- 
velation of  Righteousness;  and  Man's 
N^EED  and  God's  Gift  were  the  simple  ele- 
ments into  which  his  theology  resolved  it- 
self. In  the  various  forms  of  map's  vacuity 
and  God's  fulness,  man's  blindness  and  the 
Spirit's  enlightening,  the  carnal  enmity  and 
the  supplanting  power  of  a  new  affection, 
the  hoUowness  of  a  morality  without  godli- 
ness, and  the  pur^ying  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith,  these  primary  truths  were 
constantly  re-appearing ;  and  just  because 
his  first  principles  were  so  few.,  they  suited 
every  case,  and  because  his  system  was  so 
simple,  he  felt  it  perfectly  secure.  Instead 
of  forcing  locks,  he  had  found  the  master- 
key,  and  went  freely  out  and  in.  And  in 
this  we  believe  that  he  was  right.  From 
want  of  spirituality,  from  want  of  study  or 
capacity,  we  may  fail  to  catch  it ;  but  there 
is  a  Scriptural  unity.  So  far  as  the  Bible 
is  a  record,  its  main  fact  is  one  ;  so  far  as 
it  is  a  revelation,  its  chief  doctrine  is  one  ; 
so  far  as  it  is  the  mind  of  God  exhibited  to 
fallen  man,  its  prevailing  tone  and  feelins 
are  one.  And  having  in  comprehension  of 
mind  ascertained,  and  in  simplicity  of  faith 
accepted  this  unity — the  revealed  truth  and 
the  Scriptural  temperament,  Dr.  Chalmers 
walked  at  liberty.  It  was  his  systematic 
strength  which  gave  him  textual  freedom ; 
and  if  for  one  forenoon  he  would  dilate  on 
a  single  duty  till  it  seemed  to  expand  into 
the  whole  of  man,  or  on  one  doctrine  till  it 
bulked  into  a  Bible,  it  was  only  a  portion 
of  the  grand  scheme  passing  under  the 
evangelic  microscope.  It  was  the  lamp  of 
the  one  cardinal  truth  lighting  up  a  parti- 
cular topic.  And  those  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  objected  to  his  preaching  as  not  suffi- 
ciently evangelical,  were  only  less  evangeli- 
cal than  he.  With  many  the  Gospel  is  a 
tenet ;  with  Dr.  Chalmers  the  Gospel  was  a 
pervasion.  The  sermons  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
were  not  stuck  over  wiUi  quoted  texts,  but 
every  paragraph  had  its  Scriptural  season- 
ing. His  whole  being  held  the  Gospel  in 
solution,  and  beyond  most  text-reciters,  it 
was  his  anxiety  to  saturate  with  its  purest 
truth  ethical  philosophy  and  political 
economy,  daily  life  and  personal  conduct, 
as  well  as  retired  meditation  and  Sabbath- 
day  religion. 

We  would   only,  in    conclusion,    com- 
memorate the  Lord's  great  goodness  to  his 


servant  in  'allowing  him  such  a  completed 
work  and  finished  course.  Many  a  great 
man  has  had  a  good  thing  in  his  heart ;  a 
temple,  or  some  august  undertaking ;  but  it 
was  still  in  his  heart  when  he  died.  And 
many  more  have  just  put  to  their  hand, 
when  death  struck  them  down,  and  a  state- 
ly fragment  is  all  their  monument.  But 
there  is  a  sublime  and  affecting  conclusive- 
ness in  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  What 
more  could  the  Church  or  the  world  have 
asked  from  him  ?  It  will  take  the  Church 
a  generation  to  learn  all  that  he  has  taught 
it,  and  the  world  a  century  to  reach  that 
point  from  which  he  was  translated.  And 
yet  he  has  left  all  his  meaning  clear,  and 
all  his  plans  complete.  And  all  that  com- 
pleted  work  is  of  the  best  kind ;  all  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones.  To  activity 
and  enterprise  he  has  read  a  new  lesson. 
To  disinterested  but  foreseen  goodness  ho 
has  supplied  a  new  motive.  To  philan- 
thropy he  has  given  new  impube,  and  to 
the  pulpit  new  inspiration.  *  And  whilst  he 
has  added  another  to  the  short  catalogue  of 
this  world's  great  men,  he  has  gone  up 
another  and  a  majestic  on-looker  to  the 
Clould  of  Witnesses. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DR.  CHAL- 
MERS. 

[From  Fraaer'i  Magazine.] 

In  1805  Chalmers  exchanged  his  office  of 
mathematical  teacher  at  St.  Andrew ^si, 
which  afforded  him  employment  for  only 
six  months  in  the  year,  for  that  of  assistant, 
or  as  in  England  it  would  be  called,  curate, 
to  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Cavers,  in 
Roxburghshire.  But  this  charge  he  held 
only  for  a  very  short  time.  In  1803  he 
was  brought  back  to  his  native  county  of 
Fife,  and  to  the  near  neighborhood  of  St. 
Andrew's,  being  appointed  to  the  rural 
living  of  Kilmany,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Masters  of  the  United  College,  one  of 
whom,  Dr.  Adamson,  the  Professor  of  Civil 
History,  was,  we  believe,  his  near  relation. 
He  was  at  this  time  about  three-and-twenty. 
He  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  his  new  position  to  relinquish  his 
old  studies  and  pursuits.  It  was  after  ha 
became  minister  of  Kilmany  that  he  reap- 
peared at  St.  Andrew's  as  a  lecturer  on 
Chemistry.     He  must,  we  suppose,  have 
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been,  like  Bisliop  Watson,  self-taught  in 
this  branch,  fiotany,  conchology,  and 
other  departments  of  natural  science,  are  also 
said  to  haye  come  in  at  this  date  for  their 
share  of  his  attention.  But  while  he  grati- 
fied his  cariosity  and  amused  his  leisure 
with  these  lighter  studies,  it  was  to  Mathe- 
matics, as  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  and 
to  the  noble8(t  of  its  conquests.  Astronomy, 
that  he  continued  chiefly  to  devote  himself. 
It  was  a  question  connected  with  the  inte- 
rests of  mathematical  science  that  prompted 
his  first  resort  to  the  press,  and  that  first 
made  the  public  generally  aware  of  his  ex- 
ifitence. 

Even  in  Scotland,  we  fear  that  the  great 
Leslie  case,  which,  in  the  year  1805,  made 
the  land  ring  for  many  months  from  side  to 
side,  has  to  a  new  generation  faded  into  a 
▼ery  dim  and  vague  tradition.  A  vacancy 
having  happened  in  the  chair  of  mathema- 
tics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  after  a 
erowd  of  candidates  f  among  whom  Chal- 
mers himself  was  one)  had  come  forward 
in  the  first  instance,  two  were  selected  a'nd 
pitted  against  each  other  by  opposite  fac- 
tions,— Dr.  Macknight,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  city,  by  the  clergy ;  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Leslie,  by  those  whom,  for 
brevity's  sake,  we  may  designate  the  philo- 
sophers. The  appointment  lay  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  but  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  (or  ecclesiastical  court,  com- 

Eosed  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
orhood)  claimed  what  they  called  the 
right  of  avisandumy  equivalent  in  effect  to  a 
veto  upon  the  nomination,  only  that  it  was 
not  absolute,  but  required  to  bo  support- 
ed by  at  least  some  show  of  reasonable  ob- 
jection. The  objection  which  they  started 
to  the  appointment  of  Leslie  was  that,  in  a 
note  to  his  late  work  on  Heat^  he  had 
praised  David  Hume's  doctrine  of  Causation, 
which  showed,  they  said,  that  he  must  ei- 
ther be  a  deist  or  an  atheist.  Leslie  and 
his  friends  on  their  side,  protested  obstre- 
perously that  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  We  believe  that  even  in  the  church 
the  opposition  was  generally  regarded  as 
nnfair ;  that  the  strong  feeling  upon  this 
subject  was  chiefly  con^ned  to  the  dergy  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighborhood ;  and  that 
the  impression  among  their  brethren 
throughout  the  country,  who  had  not  the 
same  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  was, 
that,  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Leslie's  er- 
rors upon  the  general  question,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  of  cause  and  effect  the  misstate- 
ment was  with  the  other  party,  the  real 


cause  or  motive  of  the  attempt  to  keep  him 
9ut  being  pretty  evidently  something  con- 
siderably different  from  the  one  professed. 
This  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  final 
result  of  the  contest  in  the  church  courts, 
when,  after  having  been  victorious  first  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  in 
the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  the 
opponents  of  Leslie's  election  were  defeat- 
ed in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Greneral  As* 
sembly  by  a  majority  of  ninetynsiz  votes  to 
eighty-four.  This  was  in  the  end  of  May. 
It  was  now  that  Chalmers  came  forward. 
Among  the  publications  which  the  contro- 
versy had  called  forth,  the  most  remarkable 
was  a  pamphlet  by  Dngald  Stewart,  enti- 
tled, A  Short  Statement  of  some  Important 
Facts  J  &c.,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
clerical  party  were  attacked  with  extraor- 
dinary vehemence  and  bitterness,  and  in 
which  was  also  printed  a  Letter  in  the 
same  strain,  which  had  been  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  by  Pro- 
fessor Playfair.  Playfair,  who  had'  him- 
self, by  the  by,  been  originally  a  country 
clergyman,  here  argued  that,  as  there  are 
some  studies  which  unite  readily,  and  mn*> 
tually  assist  one  another,  so  there  are  some 
that  do  not  readily  accord,  and  are  not 
easilv  pursued,  at  tne  same  time ;  and  that 
the  duties  and  habits  of  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  any 
proper  cultivation  of  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences. The  fact  upon  which  he  principally 
rested  in  support  of  this  conclusion  was, 
that  the  whole  Church  of  Scotland  at  that 
moment  afforded  but  one  example  (Dr. 
Small,  of  Dundee)  of  a  man  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  even  of  a  single  me* 
moir  in  any  of  these  sciences.  ^'  From 
whence  can  this  proceed,  my  lord,"  asked 
Playfair,  '^  but  from  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
consistency between  those  sciences  and  the 
studies  to  which  clergymen  are  naturally 
led  by  their  profession  ?"  Taking  fire  at 
what  he  regarded  as  a  denunciation  of  him- 
self and  his  whole  order,  Chalmers  forth- 
with hurled  back  his  indignant  protest  in  a 
pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages,  bearing  the 
title  of  Observations  on  a  Passage  in  Mr. 
Playfair^ s  Letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  relative  to  the  Mathematical 
Pretensions  of  the  Scottish  Clergy,  Cupar- 
Fife:  Printed  and  sold  by  K.  Tullis. 
1805.  This  first  of  Chalmers's  many  pub- 
lications has  never  been  reprinted,  and  has 
long  been  extremely  rare  ;  but  it  is,  in  all 
respects,  one  of  hb  most  oharaoteristic  per- 
formances, expressing  the  man  to  the  lifoi 
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Dodi  u  lie  thai  wu  aid  u  be  always  eab- 1 
lasned  eBMntially  to  be,  notirithstmndiiig  | 
mncfa  aflcr-growtli  and  devdopment  bodi 
of  his  mor&l  and  of  his  intelleetiuJ  n&tnre. 
At  tbifl  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  he 
'wmG  a  jomig  m&n  of  only  five-asd-twenty, 
bemk  from  eollcve,  and  with  all  his  yiews 
and  habits  of  ^ogbt  ntber  those  of 
^e  solitary  student  than  of  one  much 
ooDTersant  with  the  world,  Btit  »1- 
thoogh  his  faculticBwere  still  ooroparatiyely 
boUi  nnexercised  and  unfinished,  and  his 
mental  eonstitotion  altogether  in  a  very 
onde  and  imperfect  state,  we  hare  here  in 
this  early  pamphlet  all  the  elements  of  what ' 
he  afterwards  became.  The  very  style, ! 
thongb  juvenile  and  fleshy,  is  radically  the 
nine  with  that  of  his  matnrer  years.  It 
has  the  same  ring  and  the  same  outward 
&shion,thongfait  came  afterwards  to  aoq^« 
far  more  both  of  force  and  character.  The 
OA»nTflfMm»,  however,  are  especially  cn- 
rions  for  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of 
tiie  as  yet  nnawakened  state  of  his  mind 
upon  the  great  anbject  which  was  <^iefly  to 
oocnpy  him  thron^ont  nearly  all  the  snb- 
Beqnent  portion  of  his  life : — 

"The  anthor  of  this  pamphlel'  ChtlmerB  here 
Wiites,  with  the  honesty  and  inirapidity  which 
were  part  of  his  bem^, — "  tbe  aalbor  of  thia 
pamphlet  can  aamt,  from  what  to  tiim  is  the 
nigbeu  of  ail  antbocity,  the  aulhonly  of  his  own 
expeiientx,  that,  after  ibe  sati^faclory  diachai^ge  of 
his  parish  duties,  a  minister  may  enjoy  five  days 
in  the  week  of  uninterrupied  leisure,  for  the  pra- 
Mcntion  of  any  science  in  which  bis  lasle  may 
dispoBc  him  to  engage.  In  as  far,  then,  as  the 
command  of  time  is  eonccnied,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  a  sitiialioo  in  Ibe  coontry  more  favorable 
to  the  free  and  uointerruptod  exercises  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Ur.  Playfair  may  smile  contempt 
when  I  say  thai  a  ciei^man  is  more  favorably 
sitoated  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  ma- 
thematics than  a  mathematical  professor.  Fnr 
one  half  of  the  year  the  professor  has  three  dif. 
Isreni  classes  to  attend  to,  and  we  apprehend  that 
the  fatigues  and  the  preparations  o[  leaching  will 
be  foand  to  leave  lillle  time  and  less  unersy  for 
those  higher  exercises  of  bis  mind  wbich  are 
to  add  to  the  Block  of  bis  informalion,  and  lo 
laise  bim  above  tbe  level  of  bis  present  acquite- 
ments.  A  minister  has  five  days  in  the  weeK  for 
his  own  free  and  independf 


And  then  he  expatiates  for  a  couple  of  pa- 
ges more  upon  the  "  almost  no  consumption 
of  intellectual  effort"  which  there  is  in  the 
peculiar  employments  of  a  parish  miuister. 

Twenty  years  after  thia  we  chanced  to  be 
present  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  the 
close  of  a  warm  and  protracted  debate,  in 
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wtieh  Dr.  Chahners,  then  h  the  hei^t  tt 
his  celebrity  and  influcnoe  as  the  great 
pulpit  orator  of  the  day,  had  taken  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  wh<»  a  xaember  on  the 
oppofflte  side  of  the  boose  took  occasion  t* 
twit  him  in  coarse  terms  with  the  chai^ 
bis  sentiments  had  nndeisone  since  tte 
commencement  of  his  preaching  and  paa- 
pUcteering  career,  when  he  had  aa- 
oounced  his  creed  upon  the  snbject  of  <da>' 
rical  duty  in  the  terms  quoted  above ; 
amounting,  in  effect,  to  a  dcdaration  that 
a  cleq;yman  bad  nothing  to  do  except  Ut 
write  hia  Bcrmon  on  the  Saturday  and  de- 
liver it  on  the  Sunday.  We  will  avail 
ourselves  of  an  acooant  whit^  we  gave  oC 
this  scene,  no  matter  where,  when  our  ro- 
oolleotiou  of  it  was  fresh  : — 


"  Tbe  oomanneriy  and  unfeeling  attack  was  !«• 
cetved  by  tbe  crowded  house  and  overflowing  gal- 
leries lo  whom  it  waa  addressed  with  a  gcnemi 
murmur  of  iadignation;  and  every  eye  was  in- 
stantly turned  upon  its  objen,  who  sat  with  un- 
moved countenance  unlil  his  opponent  hnd  cm- 
dnded  hie  liarangue.  As  soon  as  it  was  tinisbMl 
he  rose  ;  and,  for  a  fcw  nYomcnts,  the  silence  of 
intense  expectation  suspended  Ibe  gazing  audience 
Dr.  Chalmera,  we  should  Rmaik,  is  not  eminent 
aa  an  extern  porencons  speaker ;  the  ornate  and  ak- 
tiihelic  style  of  bis  oratory  forbids  a  lluency, 
which  ia  only  compatible  with  a  less  amhitioni 
diction;  and  all  his  more  brilliant  addresaes  m> 
conlingly  aie  prepared  with  greal  care  and  tltho- 
ration.  On  Ibis  occasion,  therefore,  we  dare  say 
some  of  his  friends,  considering  the  exii^me  deli- 
cacy of  his  position,  and  bow  suddenly  and  un- 
expecledly  he  had  been  attacked,  awaited  hia 
coming  defeDoe  with  some  apprehension.  But 
never  shall  we  forget  the  instant  and  oveTwheln- 
ing  triumph  of  that  reply.  He  acknowledged,  in 
the  amplest  terms,  the  justice  of  Ihe  rebuke  that 
had  been  administered  tA  hiui,  and  exptessed  hia 
joy  that  the  hour  had  come  when  an  opportunity 
was  given  him  of  thus  publicly  confessing  bow 
wrong — bow  otiirageoualj'  wrong — had  been  ihe 
estimate  he  had  formed,  jn  those  bygone  days,  of 
the  littleness  of  lime  and  the  migiiitude  of  eterni- 
ty. It  was  humbly,  yet  proudly  spoken  ;  for  the 
raker  felt,  while  the  words  fell  from  his  lips, 
I  be  was  anjuitting  himself  nobly,  and  lifting 
himself  to  an  immeasurable  beigbt,  even  whin 
thus  assuming  the  tone  and  atliludeof  sorrow  and 
self-condemnation,  above  his  humiliated  araailant. 
We  never  witnessed  any  effect  of  eloquence  like 
that  produced  by  those  few  solemn  sentences.  Am 
lirmly  and  dignifiedly  pronounced,  in  circum- 
stances that  would  have  covered  most  men  with 
abashmeni  and  confusion.  They  were  followed 
hy  an  universal  storm  of  applause,  in  Ihe  midst  of 
which  the  ashamed  and  mortified  blunderer,  wboee 
vulgar  abuse  had  been  so  manfully  encoiinierad 
and  BO  splendidiv  repelled,  endeavored  in  vain  lo 
make   himnlf  neanl,  even  in  apology  Jot  bis 
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lockleM  onset    Hii  voice,  rtpealedly  raised,  was 
as  often  drowned  in  au  outcry  of  aver^on  onJ 

dtagust." 

It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tone  and 
bearing  of  his  first  pamphlet,  that,  when  it 
was  written  and  published,  Chalmers  hnd 
so  notion  that  any  distinction  he  might. 
attain  to  in  the  world  would  ever  be  derived 
from  or  connected  with  his  clerical  charnc- 
^ter.  He  insists,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
upon  his  profession  being  considered  as  a 
mere  accident,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  circam- 
Btance  of  no  more  real  importance  than  the 
color  of  big  coat.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  of  the  pamphlet  is  an  illustra- 
tion— too  long  to  be  here  quoted — ridicnlina 
Playfair'a  objection  to  clerical  profoBsors  of 
mathematics,  by  an  account  of  a  rasor  wh  icb 
was  fouod  to  have  lost  all  its  shaving  vir- 
tues on  its  yellow  baft  being  changed  for  h 
black  one.  In  other  places,  one  would 
almost  say  that  he  speaks  of  his  bein^  a 
olei^man  as  a  misfortune,  indignantly  de- 
precatio^  and  protesting  against  the  cmelty 
of  people  looking  down  upon  him  for  what 
he  cannot  help..  "  The  day  ia  yet  to  come," 
he  exclaims,  "  when  the  world  will  see  thai 
there  is  the  same  injustice  in  attaching  ig- 
nominy to  a  clergyman  on  the  score  of  hi: 
profesrtion,  as  in  persecuting  an  African  foi 
his  color,  or  a  Mussulman  for  his  religion. ' 
Clergymen,  he  goes  on  to  contend,  are  sol 
accountable  for  being  clergymen ;  "  tht 
ohoioe  of  their  profession  often  depends  oi 
the  most  accidental  ctrcum stances, — a  wbin 
of  infancy,  or  the  capricions  destiuation  of 
parents."  But  bis  sense  of  injury  break: 
out  with  the  most  passionate  expreBBion  it 
the  concluding  paragraph : — 

"  The  autboT  of  the  foiling  obseivalion! 
keeps  back  his  name  from  Ibe  public,  as  a  thing 
of  no  consequence.  With  Mr.  Flayfair,  wbi 
mind  seems  so  enlightened  by  well-founded  , 
BOciations,  it  will,  probably,  be  enough  to  know 
thai  ihe  author  is  a  clergyman, — a  member  of  [hi 
■tigmatizeil  caste,— one  of  those  puny  aniagonisli 
with  whom  it  would  be  degrading  to  enter  into  ihi 
lists  of  controversy, — ooe  of  those  ill-fated  beings 
whom  the  mali|;aant  touch  of  ordination  has  con- 
demned lo  a  life  of  i« 
■  being  who  must  bid  adieu,  it  seems,  to  every 
fialltriug  anticipation,  and  dcivel  out  Ihe  remaimlcF 
of  his  days  ■-  —■--:= " 


The  writer  of  these  Baroastio  and  bittci 
words,  we  may  be  aasured,  was  determined 
that  no  Atcmoere*!— no  black  coat  or  black 
eown  that  tailoring  ever  fashioned — should 
keep   him  back  from  taking  part  in  the 
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;reat  battle  of  intellect  .going   on  every- 
where nround  him,  and  aspiring  with  all 
t  might  after  what  distinction  and  honor 
ii{!  God  and  Nature  had  qualified  him 

AULongh  be  did  not  aflier  this  drop  his 
stndy  of  the  mathematics,  he  published 
nothing  more  having  any  reference  to  that 
subject.  His  next  work  was  a  volume  of 
political  economy,  an  octavo  of  between  three 

"(1  four  hundred  pages,  entitled.  An  Jn- 
tiuifif   into   the    Extent    and   Stability  of 

'ationiA  RetovTcet.  It  was  pnblished, 
th  bis  name,  at  Edinburgh  in  1808. 
This  work,  too,  never  having  been  re- 
printed, is  little  known.  It  is,  however, 
as  well  as  the  pamphlet  on  the  Leslie  case, 
a  most  cbaracteriatio  performance,  and 
very  curious  to  look  into  at  the  present 
day  on  various  accounts.  If  any  reader, 
whose  life  has  all  been  passed  in  the  Thirty 
Fears'  Peace,  would  obtain  a  lively  im- 
pression of  the  vary  different  tone  of  public 
sentimcitt  in  the  last  generation,  let  him 
repair  to  this  volume  of  Chalmers's.  The 
leading  principle  of  the  work  is,  that  tax- 
ation, to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried, 
is  no  raal  evil;, its  only  efi'eot  being  to 
transfer  what  the  author  calls  the  ditpof- 
iible  population  of  the  country  from  the 
servic«  of  individualii  to  that  of  the 
Government,  and  the  depression,  or  even 
the  ruin  and  extinction,  of  any  manufacture 
or  branch  of  trade,  bringing  with  it  no  sort 
of  publto  mischief  whatever,  and  no  lasting 
suffering  or  inoonvenienoe  to  anybody, 
beyond  the  deprivation  of  some  useless, 
perhaps  pernicious,  luxury.  But  the  spirit 
in  which  this  principle  is  urged  and  applied 
is  warlike  to  a  pitch  which  we  now  contem- 
plate with  amasement. 

Yet,  extravagant  and  almost  comical  as 
it  is,  it  all  breathes  a  high,  gallant,  and 
generous  spirit.  His  suspicion  of,  and 
antipathy  to,  the  trading  spirit  was  an 
innate  feeling  or  principle  with  Chalmers  ; 
at  this  time  it  was  evidently  as  strong  and 
fierce  as  it  ever  was  in  any  feudal  baron  of 
the  middle  i^es  :  bot,  although  he  may 
have  afterward  corrected  something  of  its 
veliL'moQOc,  HO  doubt  if  it  ever  underwent 
much  essential  modification.  Even  after 
he  wont  to  Glasgow,  and  there,  in  the 
bouorcil  and  influential  position  which  he 
held  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
eomnietcial  community,  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  commerce  and  its  result^ 
on  thelargeatscaleand  in  the  moat  favorable 
light,  it  may  be  seou,  from  his  Bermona  and 
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other  writings,  that  all  the  magnificence 
and  all  the  liberal  expenditure  with  which 
he  found  himself  surrounded,  did  not 
destroy  his  earliest  convictions  of  the 
radically  debasing  tendencies  of  traffic, 
and  of  the  danger  which  there  is  of  its 
tainting  whatever  it  touches.  He  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  this  natural  and  neces- 
sary effect  of  a  habit  of  mind  which  looks 
at  everything,  primarily  and  principally, 
with  a  view  to  the  pecuniary  gain  to  be 
made  of  it.  Nor  can  we  believe  that 
his  original  martial  ardor,  his  imaginative 
sjrmpathy,  at  least,  with  "  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance,  of  glorious  war,"  ever 
wholly  died  within  him.  Of  course, 
every  man  in  his  senses  prefers  a  state  of 
peace  to  a  state  of  war.  But  Chalmers, 
with  his  manly  understanding  and  robust 
nature,  was  not  likely  to  fall,  until  he  had 
fallen  into  his  dotage,  into  that  sickliest 
and  silliest  of  crazes^  which  regards  war, 
when  it  does  come,  as  wholly  either  a  crime 
or  an  evil.  He  may  not  have  gone  quite 
the  length  of  his  illustrious  countrytnan, 
Buchanan,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his 
tragedy  of  JeptheSy  addressed  to  the 
Count  de  Brissac*  (Charles  de  Cosse),  thus 
expresses  himself: — "  Neque  enim  inter  rei 
militaris  et  literarum  studium  ea  est, 
qnam  plerique  false  putant,  discordia  ;  sed 
summa  potius  concordia,  et  occulta  qusedam 
naturae  conspiratio."  But  that  he  could 
have  ever  become  blind  or  insensible  to 
the  high  energies,  moral  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual,— aye,  and  the  sublime  virtues, — 
which  war  often  calls  forth,  and  to  the 
height  to  which,  more  almost  than  any- 
thing else  can  do,  it  sometimes  elevates 
man  in  all  respects  above  his  ordinary 
self,  we  hold  to  be  impossible.  He 
never  coxdd  have  so  far  forgotten  what 
he  had  himself  experienced  in  other  days, 
the  honest  and  lofty  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
youth  and  early  manhood.  He  could  not 
have  turned  so  deaf  an  ear  to  the  testimony 
of  all  history,  which  declares  that  it  is  war 
which  has  produced,  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, not  only  the  noblest  examples  of  indi- 
vidual daring,  endurance,  and  self-sacrifice, 
but  the  brightest  and  steadiest  flame  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism  in  the  universal 
people.  Rather  to  the  last,  we  feel  as- 
sured, he  would  have  responded  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  adoring  and  thanksgiving 
words  of  the  great  poet  of  the  last  gene- 
ration and  of  the  present,  when,  raising  his 
Toioe  high  above  the  screams  and  yells  of 


his  stupid  or  dishonest  detractors,  he 
boldly  sang, — 

"  Thy  most  dreaded  instrument, 
In  working  oat  a  pure  intent, 
Is  roan  array'd  for  mutual  slaughter ; 
Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter." 

Or,  as  the  same  voice,  as  melodious  and 
organ-toned  as  ever,  has,  even  while  wo 
write,  again  proclaimed  the  truth  on  the 
same  theme, — 

",War  is  mercy,  glory,  fame, 

Waged  in  Freedom's  holy  cause ; 

Freedom  such  as  man  may  claim 
Under  Gkxl's  restraining  laws. 

Such  is  Albion's  fame  and  glory ; 

Let  rescued  Europe  tell  the  story !" 

Chalmers's  military  ardor,  however,  when 
it  was  at  its  height,  did  not  allow  him  to 
rest  satisfied  with  merely  writing  warlike 
books.  He  was  so  far  smitten  by  the  scar" 
let  fever  which  then  prevailed,  as  to  enrol 
himself  in  a  volunteer  corps.  Whether  he 
served  as  a  private  and  carried  a  musket,  as 
many  others  of  his  station  did,  or  acted  as 
an  officer,  we'  are  not  sure  ;  we  rather  think 
he  had  a  cominission.  A  rapid  transition 
from  his  clerical  to  his  military  character, 
with  which  he  once  astounded  the  people 
of  another  parish  in  Fife,  was  long  remem- 
bered in  the  place  where  it  was  performed, 
a  village  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  Kilmany.  Chalmers  had  an  old 
college  friend  living  in  this  neighborhood, 
a  preacher,  or  unbeneficed  clergyman,  at- 
tached, like  himself,  to  mathematical  and 
astronomical  studies,  whom  he  used  occa- 
sionally to  visit.  One  day,  having,  proba- 
bly, left  home  in  haste,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  immediately,  he  made 
his  appearance  at  his  friend's  house  in  his 
volunteer's  uniform ;  but,  as  it  was  near 
the  end  of  the  week,  he  was  easily  prevail- 
ed upon  to  remain,  and  preach  in  the  parish 
church  on  Sunday.  This  he  did  according- 
ly, attired  in  a  black  coat,  with  which  his 
friend  had  supplied  him.  Finding  the  bor- 
rowed habiliment,  however,  not  quite  so 
comfortable  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  mea- 
sure— for,  in  truth,  his  friend  and  himself 
had  by  no  means  been  cast  corporeally  in 
the  same  mould,  and  the  poor  coat  must 
have  undergone  a  very  unwonted  and  some- 
what perilous  tension  in  its  embrace  of 
Chalmers's  breadth  of  back  that  day — as- 
soon  as  he  had  descended  from  the  pulpit 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  resume  his  own  at- 
tire ;  and  the  rustics  could  with  difficulty 
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believe  their  eyes  when,  in  the  bright  sum- 
mer evening,  they*saw  the  mad-cap  minis- 
ter, as  they  were  inclined  to  consider  him, 
whose  peculiar  gesticulations  in  black  had 
already,  a  few  hours  before,  sufficiently  as- 
tonished them,  walking  up  and  down  about 
the  village  in  a  blaze  of  red. 

Even  in  those  days,  his  preaching,  merely 
moral  as  it  was,  was  of  far  too  uncommon 
a  character  for  any  audience  not  to  be  un- 
usually excited  by  it.  Although  the  peo- 
ple did  not  run  after  him,  or  may  even 
nave  been  generally  inclined  to  frown  at 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  his 
preaching,  they  could  not  help  listening  to 
it,  and  even  being  interested,  and,  for  the 
moment,  half  carried  away  by  it,  while  it 
pealed  in  their  ears.  It  was  unlike  any- 
thing to  be  heard  from  any  other  man. 
The  force  and  fervor  of  the  elocution 
alone,  aided,  perhaps,  rather  than  impaired, 
by  its  uncouthness  in  all  that  belonged  to 
voice,  pronunciation,  and  action,  would 
have  compelled  the  attention  of  the  dullest 
audience.  But  the  things  that  were  ut- 
tered, too,  and  the  words  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  bore  no  resemblance  to  either 
the  humdrum  sobriety  or  the  equally  empty 
rant  and  rumble  of  an  ordinary  sermon. 
There  was  more  or  less  of  true  life  in  every 
sentence.  Expressions,  arousing  either 
from  their  aptitude  or  their  novelty, — illus- 
trations striking  now  for  their  brilliancy, 
now  for  their  homelinesis,  were  continually 
occurring.  Notwithstanding  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  speaker,  however,  the  feelings 
excited  in  the  hearers  by  such  unusual  flash 
and  splendor  were,  probably,  not  always 
of  the  most  reverential  character.  Upon 
one  occasion,  at  least,  the  effect  was  unfor- 
tunate. In  the  same  village,  the  Sunday 
evening  quiet  of  which  he  had  so  startled 
with  his  red  coat,  Chalmers  appeared  again 
— it  may  have  been  years  afterwards—in 
the  pulpit  of  the  humble  old  parish  church, 
and  proceeded  to  preach  from  the  text, — 
^'  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,  when  it  siveth  his  color  in  the  oup." 
As  he  prooeeaed,  with  an  eloquence  glow- 
.  |pg  as  the  generous  juice  itself  whose  seduo- 
Jltns  and  daneerous  effects  he  described, 
fluyiy  of  his  smiple  hearers  may  possibly 
have  thought  to  themselves  that  he  nad  not 
selected  the  precise  land  of  intoxication 
against  which  they  most  required  to  be 
warned ;  but  one,  after  some  time,  oould 
stand  it  no  longer.  On  another  of  many 
repetitions  of  the  emphatic  words  with 
which  every  paragraph  was  wound  up  and 


rounded  off, — ^^  Look  not  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in 
the  oup,"  a  shrill  female  voice,  ascending 
from  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  build- 
ing, interposed,  in  sharp  and  impatient  ac- 
cents, with  the  exclamation, — ''  Red  in  the 
cup  !  Troth  it  may  be  ony  o'  the  colors  o' 
the  rainbow,  for  a'  that  the  maist  o'  us 
see  o't !"  Poor  Jane  Pirie!  Her  bewil- 
dered brain  was  seldom,  either  on  weekday 
or  Sunday,  free  from  the  fumes  of  another 
liquid  as  potent,  if  not  as  red,  as  wine; 
but  her  natural  shrewdness  was  never  alto- 
gether extinguished,  and  on  this  occasion 
her  sense  of  the  incongruous  was  no  doubt 
quickened  and  exasperated  by  her  natural 
indignation  at  so  severe  an  attack  upon  her 
favorite  indulgence.  Her  readiness  and 
self-possession  would  sometimes  flash  out 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way  from  the  dark 
doud  in  which  whiskey  and  partial  insanity 
together  generally  combinea  to  involve  her 
faculties.  She  was  a  pretty  regular  attend- 
ant at  church,  whatever  state  she  might 
happen  to  be  in ;  and  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, deserting  her  usual  post  near  the  door, 
she  had  made  her  way  forward,  and  seated 
herself  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  pul- 
pit, although  manifestly  far  from  being  in 
a  condition  to  occupy,  with  credit  to  her- 
self or  edification  to  others,  so  conspicuous 
a  position.  The  grave  old  beadle,  there- 
fore, advanced  to  remove  her,  and  a  slight 
struggle  ensued  ;  when  she  suddenly  petri- 
fied her  assailant  by  turning  round  upon 
him,  and  calling  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice^ 
— ^^  Ye  auld  shameless  rascal !  Would  ye 
kiss  me  before  the  haill  congregation  ?" 
Jane,  though  she  had  become  a  common 
beggar  of  the  lowest  order,  was  reported 
to  have  been  originally  a  person  of  supe- 
rior station ;  and  in  all  her  degradation 
she  retained  a  look  of  gentle  blood,  and  in 
her  tall,  slender,  and  upright  form,  some- 
thing of  the  bearing  of  a  lady,  even  while 
covered  with  rags  and  staggering  along  the 
public  way,  with  all  the  young  idleness 
and  blackguardism  of  the  village  hooting 
at  her  heels. 

From  the  publication  •f  his  Treatise  on 
the  JSvidences  of  Ckmtia/nity^  which  was 
reprinted  separately  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Encyclopadiny  we  may  date  the 
rise  and  first  spreaa  of  Chalmers's  general 
fame.  He  haa  been  recognised  among  his 
acquaintances  as  a  clever  fellowi  from  his 
youth  upwards.  We  have  l^eard  the  old 
lady  in  whose  house  he  lodge4  idiile  at  col- 
lege tell  with  pride  how,  even  ia  those  days. 
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naUTe  sapenonky  would  shine  out  in  |  tic    It  mnst  be  four  or  fiTe-and-tUriy  jean 
talk  and  debate  witb  his  fellow-students ;  ago  since  two  eager  sdioolbojs,  after  a  walk 


how  a  word  of  his  would  settle  the  matter 
which  the  zest  had  been  wrangling  about  to 
no  purpose  for  ever  so  long.  Afterwards 
his  name  eame  to  be  familiar  to  all  classes 
of  the  people  over  the  district  where  he 
liTed,  and  also  to  be  well  known  through- 
out the  Churdi,  while  his  Tarioos  publica- 
tions had  also  attracted  some  attention  in 
the  Uterarj  world.  But  the  excitement 
whidi  he  now  b^an  to  produce  was  some- 
thing altogether  national  and  umversal,  in 
as  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned.  The 
country  had  been  stirred  and  aroused  be- 
fore, throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  bj 
many  a  popular  preacher ;  but,  in  recent 
times  at  least,  it  had  been  only  the  chord  of 
rdigious  feeling  that  had  been  powerfully 
struck.  This  had  been  done  by  the  £rs- 
kines  and  their  associates  when  the  first 
Secession  took  place,  by  the  conductors  of 
what  was  called  the  Outpouring  at  Cam- 
buslang,  by  WhitefieW,  by  Wesley,  by 
Struthers  (of  the  Relief  communion),  and 
by  others.  But  the  cultzrated  intellect  of 
the  country  had  taken  no  part  in  the  com- 
motion which  attended  the  career  of  any  of 
these  preceding  popular  preachers.  Chal- 
mers's preaching  was.  the  first  that  drew  any 
general  admiration  for  its  mere  eloquence. 
Among  those  who  had  fiocked  most  eagerly 
to  hear  him,  were  many  persons  who  cared 
nothing  for  his  so-called  evangelical  theo- 
logy— who,  in  truth,  would  have  enjoyed  his 
oratory  quite  as  much  althoiigh  his  theme 
had  not  been  a  religious  one  at  all.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  in  the  end  he  gave  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  rising  talent  of  his 
native  country  a  theological  inspiration  and 
direction  ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  more  in- 
debted for  his  own  celebrity  in  the  first 
instance,  and  for  the  high  standing  which  he 
early  took  in  the  general  estimation,  to 
those  who  did  not  think  with  him,  than  to 
those  who  did,  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 
The  generous  applause,  for  instance,  ex- 
pressed by  Francis  Jeffrey,  after  hearing  one 
of  his  speeches  in  the  General  Assembly, 
went  like  a  trumpet  before  him ;  Jeffrey 
was  said  to  have  enthusiastically  declared, 
that  he  would  walk  twenty  miles  any  day 
for  such  another  feast  of  eloquence.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  a  style  of  oratory  which 
was  by  no  means  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples or  precepts  of  Dr.  Blair ;  but  Young 
Scotland  was  almost  unanimous  on  the  side 
of  the  brilliant  and  daring  rhetoiioal  here- 


of a  couple  of  hours  on  a  summer  morning, 
found  themselves  at  the  entry  to  the  church- 
yard  of  the  village  of  Marking,  in  Fife, 
where  Chalmers  was  to  preadi  that  Sunday 
forenoon.  It  was  hardly  yet  nine  oMock, 
and  the  gate  was  still  unopened,  and  every* 
thing  quiet  as  usual.  Tney  were  the  firet 
who  had  arrived ;  but  they  were  soon  join- 
ed by  other  strangers,  in  many  cases,  proba* 
bly,  from  mater  distances  than  they  had 
travelled,  nrst  dropping  in  singly,  or  bj 
twos  and  threes,  but  ere  long  honying  to  the 
spot  in  dusty  troops  from  every  Quarter,  till 
at  last  a  large  multitude  was  collected  long 
before  the  usual  time  of  commencing  ser- 
vice. As  soon  as  admission  was  obtained, 
the  ample  diurdi  was  filled  to  overflowing  in 
every  part ;  but  the  two  youthful  first- 
comers,  as  of  right  entitled,  springing  up 
to  one  of  the  gaUeries,  secured  excellent 
places  there  in  the  second  or  third  pew 
from  the  front,  whence  they  looked  down 
upon  the  pulpit  not  many  yards  distant. 
The  pulpit,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  occupied  that  day ;  when  the  preacher  at 
last  made  his  appearance,  it  was  found  that 
the  congregation  surrounding  the  church 
was  still  greater  than  that  wnich  fiUed  it 
from  floor  to  ceiling  within;  and  it  was 
quickly  arranged  that  he  should  place  him- 
self where  his  voice  miffht  be  heard  by  at 
least  a  portion  also  of  the  throng  collected 
outside.  A  window  by  the  side  of  the  pul- 
pit having  been  taken  out,  a  temporary 
desk  was  attached  to  the  railing  of  the  pul- 
pit staircase,  and  there  he  took  his  station, 
directly  in  front  of  where  we  sat.  Wo 
seem  to  see  and  hear  him  still,  bending  for- 
ward, with  his  left  hand  on  his  manuscript, 
and  his  right  clenched  and  elevated  in  en- 
ergetic action,  while  the  wildest  expression 
of  the  eye  mingles  strangely  with  the  sol- 
emn and  almost  austere  determination  of 
that  large,  firm  upper  lip,  and  broad,  knot- 
ty forehead ;  and  what  lies  written  before 
him  is  enunciated  in  a  voice  husky,  indeed, 
and  tuneless,  but  very  distinct,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  earnest  and  vehement,  so  as 
to  make  you  almost  feel  the  words  literally 
smitinff  your  ear,  and  fixing  themselves  in 
your  flesh  as  if  with  fangs.  There  waa 
something  in  Chalmerses  more  impassioned 
delivery  that  always  reminded  us  of  the 
whimng  of  steel  upon  a  rapidly  revolving 
grindstone,  with  tne  sparks  of  fire  flying 
off  in  showers.  At  all  times  there  was  a 
breadth  and  depth  of  cordiality  in  his  utter- 
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tained  possession  for  the  ttfternoon,  by  mak- 
ing our  way  into  the  church  at  one  of  the 
windows,  during  the  interval  between  the 
two  serrices,  and  th<^n  boldly  scaling  the 
undefended  elevation  ;  after  getting  fairly 
(or  unfairly)  over  the  ridge  of  which  we  felt 
quite  secure,  for  nobody  ever  succeeded  in 
ejecting  6.  out  of  anything  which  he  had 
once  appropriated,  from  the  crown  of  the 
causeway  down  to  any  perverse  absurdity 
in  opinion  or  argument  which  he  chose  to 
take  np.  This  may  illustrate  the  spirit  in 
which  Chalmers  was  still  run  after  by  some 
of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  Of  sym- 
pathy with  his  evangelism,  we  fear  there 
was  very  little  in  that  merry  band,  whose 
tumultuous  procession,  some  in  gigs,  some 
on  horseback,  so  astoni^ed  the  population 
once  by  a  IJush  !  uttered  quickly  as  he  went  I  along  the  dozen  miles  of  road  between  SU 


ance,  which  sent  it  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  at  once.  T}ie  gusto  that  he  put 
into  it  'was  immense.  The  sound  is  still  in 
our  ear  of  the  hurricane  of  denunciatory  fer- 
vor with  which,  extending  his  arms  aloft, 
and  with  his  eyes  shooting  their  fiercest 
gleams,  he  spoke  that  day  of  the  Lord 
sweeping  the  earth  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction. We  remember  little  besides  of 
the  sermon,  except  that  the  text  was — 
*'  Tho  kingdom  of  God  oometh  not  with 
observation."  Probably  the  words,  as  was^ 
his  custom,  were  again  and  again  repeated 
in  the  progress  of  the  discourse.  •  We  re- 
collect too  how,  when  soon  after  he  had 
commenced,  a  slight  disturbance  arose 
among  some  portion  of  the  closely-packed 
and  struggling  people,  he  repressea  it  at 


on,  and  without  raising  his  eye  from  the 
manuscript  lying  before  him,  in  which  his 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed — its  com- 
manding solemnity,  nevertheless,  nothing 
could  surpass.  And  it  seems  as  if  we  had 
listened  to  him  but  yesterday,  as,  after  the 
sermon,  while  he  panted  with  exhaustion, 
he  read  these  verses  from  the  noble  old 
Scotch  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  : — 

/*  The  floods,  O  Lord,  have  lifted  up, 
They  lifted  up  their  voice ; 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  waves, 
And  made  a  mighty  noise. 

But  yet  the  Lord  that  is  on  high, 

Is  piore  of  might  by  far 
Than  noise  of  many  waters  is, 

Or  great  sea  billows  are." 

We  could  tell  also,  if  space  allowed,  of 
later  adventures  undertaken  with  a  similar 
object,  especially  of  one  never- t?o-be- forgot- 
ten expedition  of  a  party  of  Andreapolitans 
to  hear  Chalmers  preach  in  his  native  town 
of  Anstruther,  whither  he  had  come  on  a 
visit  from  Glasgow  some  time  after  his 
transference  to  that  city,  which  took  place, 
if  we  rightly  remember,  in  1815.  .ITiis 
Anstruther  expedition  must,  we  should 
think,  have  been  an  event  of  the  year  1817. 
Chalmers  preached  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, in  his  highest  style;  J.  B.,  who,  al- 
though now  transformed  into  a  United 
States  republican,  boasted  of  royal  blood, 
or  at  least  of  a  royal  name,  and  had  a  lofty 
way  of  expressing  simple  enough  things, 
exclaimed,  that  it  was  assuredly  the  zenith 
of  preaching,  as  we  sat  together  over 
against  the  pulpit  in  the  comfortabile  front 
pew  of  somebody's  private  gallery,  of  which, 
•8  the  most  eligible  poeition,  we  had  ob- 


Andrew's  and  Anstruther,  as  it  awakened 
the  echoes  on  that  sunny  Sabbath  monii 
and  still  more,  as  their  loud  talk  and  peal- 
ing laughter  startled  the  shades  of  night  on 
their  return.  Poor  J.  M.,  the  pride  of  the 
university,  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  poet, 
was  there,  almost  restoring  the  sunshine 
with  his  drolleries  and  brilliancies,  none  of 
us  thinking  how  soon  all  that  light  was  to 
be  suddenly  and  miserably  quen^ed  ;  oth- 
-ers,  too,  may  be  silent  enough  now  who 
were  voluble  enough  then  ;  but  some  will 
still  remember  ^^  the  hunting  of  that  day," 
— our  gallant  and  open-hearted  old  friend, 
W.  M.,  now  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in 
his  presbytery  and  synod,  who  propelled 
with  such  persevering  gravity  that  ludicroas 
horse  with  the  suppressed  ears — J.  A.,  now 
also  a  renowned  orator  in  the  church  courts, 
and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  boot,  besides 
being  almost  as  great  a  geological  as  a  the- 
ological luminary,  the  Buckland  of  the 
north — shrewd,  quick-witted  J.  T.,  whom 
they  likewise  style  the  Reverend,  and  who, 
we  doubt  not,  for  all  his  merry  eye  and  his 
capital  puns,  inakes  as  good  a  parish  cler- 
gyman as  any  of  them  all — and  two  or  three 
more  at  least,  we  hope,  who  are  still  among 
the  inl  xOorl  d€fpe6fi€vo&^  though  our  desiring 
eye  knows  not  where  to  look  for  them. 

Chalmers's  celebrity  was  by  this  time  at  ~ 
its  height,  from  which,  however,  it  cannot  be 
said  ever  to  have  declined  so  long  as  he 
lived.  It  was  in  this  year,  1817,  that  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  famous  Discourses 
on  the  Christian  Revelationj  viewed  in  con^ 
nexion  with  the  Modem  Astronamtj  of  which 
five  large  impressions  were  carried  off  in  the 
first  three  months.  It  was  in  this  same 
year  that  his  first  oontribmtiom  to  the  Edit^ 
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burgh  Review  appeared — the  article  on  "  The 
Causes  and  Cure  of  Pauperism,"  which 
Btands  first  in  the  number  for  March.  It 
was  followed  by  another  more  elaborate 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  number  of  the  Reyiew  for 
February,  1818 ;  and  also  by  a  short  no- 
tice at  the  end  of  the  same  number  on  some 
recently  printed  "  Reports  on  the  State  of 
the  Poor,"  which  is  memorable  for  a  singu- 
lar piece  of  precipitation — a  calculation  by 
which  the  number  of  persons  then  annually 
relieved  from  the  poor^  rates  in  England 
and  Wales  is  made  to  appear  to  have  been 
"9  1-4  in  each  10  of  the  population  /" 
The  10  here  might  have  been  supposed  to 
be  a  misprint  for  100,  if  the  excited  writer 
had  not  unfortunately  proceeded  with  his 
comment  as  follows : — "  Such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary picture  exhibited,  on  the  highest 
authority,  of  the  richest,  the  most- industri- 
ous, and  most  moral  population  that  pro- 
bably ever  existed.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  its  whole  amount  occasionally  subsisting 
on  public  charity  /"  The  nine-tenths  should 
have  been  vnritten  one-tenth,  Chalmers, 
however,  though  apt  to  be  carried  away  by 
extreme  and  one-sided  views,  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  blunders  as  this.  The 
notice  must  have  been  prepared  in  great 
haste.  In  1823,  after  eight  years  of  ioces- 
sant  exertion,  and  almost  preternatural  ex- 
citement, in  Glasgow,  he  once  more,  much 
to  the  surprise  and  perplexity  of  the  mob 
of  his  admirers,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend why  he  should  think  anything  else  on 
earth  equal  to  his  pulpit  popularity,  or 
should  ever  get  tired  of  them  and  their 
steaming  incense,  took  refuge  in  the  acade- 
mic quiet  of  St.  Andrew's,  by  accepting  the 
professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
United  College.  It  was  not  Chalmers's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  chair  that  was  to  bo  won- 
dered at,  but  its  having  been  offered  to  him. 
The  right  of  appointment  was  with  the  re- 
maining professors  of  the  United  College, 
eight  in  number  ;  and  their  election  of 
Chalmers  was  certainly  the  most  dashing 
and  eccentric  movement  that  had  been  ven- 
tured upon  by  the  Senatus  Academicus 
since  it  has  had  an  existence.  We  believe 
that  people,  when  they  heard  of  it,  were 
generally  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the, 
thing  must  have  been  gone  into  when  the 
learned  body  were  hardly  in  their  sober  sen- 
ses ;  but  too  much  learning,  perhaps,  must 
have  driven  them  suddenly  all  mad.  It  was 
M  if  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  with  highly  com- 
bustible cargoes^  seeing  a  fire-ship  (urifting 
Vol.  XIL  No.  II.  U 


about,  instead  of  keeping  as 

ad 


far  out  of  its 
way  as  they  could,  had  deliberately  set 
about  towing  it  into  the  midst  of  them 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  some  subtle 
and  profound  intention  in  the  proceeding ; 
still  its  boldness  was  astounding.  With 
most  of  .us  at  the  moment,  however,  there 
was  little  disposition  to  inquire  too  curious- 
ly into  reasons  and  motives  ;  we  were  only 
not  a  little  surprised,  but  immensely  de- 
lighted. We  well  remember  the  sudden 
lighting  up  of  faces  produced  by  the  unex- 
pected announcement,  when  it  was  made 
one  night  to  a  large  party  assembled  at  sup- 
per round  his  hospitable  board,  by  the  late 
Dr.  James  Hunter,  Professor  of  Logic — a 
man  who,  if  it  had  been  desired  to  make 
the  incident  more  piquant  by  force  of  con- 
trast, might  have  been  selected  from  all  his 
colleagues  for  the  strong  dissimilitude,  we 
m^ht  almost  say  opposition,  of  nature  be- 
tween him  and  Chalmers  in  many  promi- 
nent points,  and  yet  who  neither  in  true- 
heartiedness  and  warm-heartedness,  nor  in 
real  manliness  of  character,  was^  whit  the 
inferior  of  the  two.  Astonishment  and  be- 
wilderment, however,  were,  probably,  the 
feelings  that  were  first  called  up  in  every 
one  present  on  that  occasion,  when  we  were 
asked  to  fill  our  glasses  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  new  Professor  ot  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, Dr.  Chalmers. 

Into  the  history  of  Chalmers's  five  years* 
tenure  of  his  professorship  at  St.  Andrew's 
we  cannot  enter.  From  the  day  when  he 
delivered  his  introductory  lecture  in  the 
Parliament  Hal^,  as  the  lower  room  of  the 
University  Library  is  designated,  to  an  au- 
dience which,  standing  closely  wedged  to- 
gether, occupied  the  wnole  floor  of  the  spa- 
cious apartment,  up  to  the  period  of  nig 
removal  to  another  spLere  of  usefulness,  the 
excitement  which  he  kept  up  was  such  as 
certainly  had  been  unknown  m  the  old  citj 
since  the  Reformation.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  rnse« 
during  the  first  year,  from  something  under 
forty  to  above  sixty,  and  in  the  second  to 
nearly  eighty.  Chalmers's  lectures  were 
also  regularly  attended  by  many  persons 
who  had  already  finished  their  academic 
curriculum,  and  who  were  not  enrolled  as 
students  ;  while  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
the  island  were  occasional  auditors.  Theso 
lectures  had  all  the  eloquence  of  his  ser- 
mons, with  a  brilliancy  of  a  kind  not  admis- 
sible in  a  sermon,  that  of  a  rich  narratirei 
humor.  All  who  have  ever  known  Chal<* 
men  as  anything  else  than  a  great  preacher 
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all  who  have  either  bad  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  much  of  his  oratory  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, or  who  enjoyed  any  intercouse  with  him 
in  private  life,  will  admit  that  humor  was 
one  of  his  strongest  propensities  and  richest 
gifts.  He  was  far  from  abounding  in  anec- 
dote, but  he  told  a  story,  when  he  did  in- 
troduce one,  to  admiration.  And' his  elo- 
quence nowhere  shone  more  than  in  an  af- 
ter-dinner speech.  Who  will  ever  forget  the 
effect  of  one  which  he  delivered  at  the  din- 
ner given  in  1824  to  the  v<enerable  Dr.  John 


Hunter,  the  Professor  of  Latin,  by  his  old 
pupils,  on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth 
year  that  he  had  held  the  professorship — 
having  been,  it  may  be  added,  all  that 
while  the  chief  ornament  of  the  university  ? 
There  was  no  want  of  enthusiasm  in  any 
individual,  old  or  young,  eminent  or  ob- 
scure, who  made  one  at  that  great  gather- 
ing ;  but  Chalmers  was  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  us  all,  and  nothing  could  go  be- 
yond the  spirit  and  fire  with  which  he  spoke, 
making  his  hearers  wild  with  delight. 


-From  Shar  p  e's  Mag azi«e^ 

THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  MADAME  GUIZOT.^ 


The  history  of  a  woman,  and  especially 
that  of  a  happy  woman,  is  soon  told.  Na- 
ture and  society  hare  alike  combined  to 
establish  an  indissoluble  connexion  between 
the  happiness  of  woman  and  domestic  pri- 
vacy, and  to  fix  her  lot  within  the  calm 
region  of  her  duties,  her  affections,  and  her 
domestic  avocations.  Even  when  impe- 
rious circumstances,  or  a  no  less  powerful 
vocation,  have  forced  her  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  her  activity  and  influence, 
when  a  superiority  has  been  bestowed  which 
gives  some  celebrity  to  her  name,  it  al- 
most invariably  occurs  that  family  ties  and 
affections,  the  cares  and  occupations  of 
domestic  life,  still  absorb  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  time  and  of  her  energies,  by 
constituting  the  chief  part  of  her  happi- 
ness. We  must  pity  rather  than  envy  her 
who  has  made  the  cultivation  of  her  talents 
the  principal  business  of  life  ;  the  highest 
mental  endowments  could  be  to  her  but  a 
poor  and  perhaps  a  miserable  compensa- 
tion. 

The  remembrance  which  Madame  Guizot 
has  left  to  her  friends  is  happily  exempt 
from  any  such  regret ;  and  to  those  who 
have  known  and  loved  her,  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  her  mind  are  but  the  se- 
cond considerations  which  her  memory 
awakens.  Before  they  can  think  of  her 
daims  to  public  regret,  her  friends  love  to 
recall  the  excellent  quidities  of  her  mind ; 
they  reckon  the  iijyaluable  benefits  which 
her  short  and  sometimes  troubled  life  con- 
ferred ;  with  an  emotion  at  once  pleasing 
and  painful,  they  first  speak  c^  her  virtues, 
and  aftexwards  of  her  talents. 

• 

From  tht  Franch.* 


But,  however  valuable  virtue  and  happi- 
ness may  be,  there  seems  but  little  to  say 
about  them.  It  might  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  public  were  we  to  relate  in  a 
few  words  the  principal  circumstances  of  a 
very  private  life,  and  pay  a  cursory  homage 
to  the  qualities  which  have  ennobled  it, 
all  our  attention  bearing  upon  the  works 
and  the  talents  which  have  alone  hitherto 
given  it  an  interest.  Such  an  account 
would  reduce  us  to  a  page  of  biography, 
followed  by  a  critical  and  literary  disserta- 
tion ;  but  should  we  thus  have  made  her 
known  of  whose  writings  only  we  could 
judge  ?  Should  we  have  said  of  her  more 
than  any  one  else  could  say }  Should  we 
have  done  justice  to  the  dearest  as  to  the 
most  revered  memorials  she  has  left  us  ? 
Is  it,  in  short,  of  her  that  we  should  have 
spoken ; 

Facts  have  little  interest  if  she  to  whom 
they  relate  is  unknown.  Works  belong  to 
the  public,  and  they  can  judge  of  them 
better  than  we  can.  It  is  of  the  author,  it 
is  of  the  person  herself,  that  we  would 
speak  ;  thus  only  can  we  learn  something 
of  her,  and  in  some  degree  satisfy  the  faith- 
fulness of  our  regrets,  above  all  the  wishes 
of  that  tender  and  sorrowing  devotion  which 
has  confided,  for  a  little,  to  our  charge  a 
memory  so  dear. 

A  more  general  and  no  less  important 
reason  has  likewise  determined  us.  Silence 
could  easily  be  imposed  upon  feelings  which 
could  not  be  published  without  some  sacri- 
fice ;  but  thought  owes  allegiance  to  virtue ; 
great  instruction  always  results  firom  the 
life  of  a  person  equally  superior  in  charac- 
ter as  in  mind  \  her  example  10  a  lesson  9 
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her  life  bears  testimony  to  the  opinions  she 
has  professed,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  virtue. 
Madame  Guizot,  by  dint  of  experience  and 
meditation,  was  enabled  to  refer  all  her  feel- 
ings, and  to  render  all  her  resolutions 
subordinate,  to  the  general  ideas  that  go- 
verned her  mind  ;  she  had  found  herself  as 
it  were  in  the  likeness  of  her  judgment  It 
is  then  to  speak  of  her  as  she  would  her- 
self perhaps  have  wished  ;  it  is  to  imitate 
her,  to  unite  the  relation  of  her  life  to  the 
principles  she  so  much  valued,  to  look  for  a 
moral  end  in  the  observations  it  suggests, 
to  make  the  remembrance  of  her  senti- 
ments and  actions  tend  to  the  furtherance 
of  truth.  After  all,  the  most  distinguished 
beings  only  reproduce  with  greater  effect, 
and  in  a  higher  degree,  the  essential  condi- 
tions and  the  general  laws  of  humanity. 

It  is  daily  said  that  life  is  short ;  it  ap- 
pears that  it  neither  answers  to  our  powers, 
to  our  wants,  nor  our  desires,  and  that  our 
nature  overtops  our  destiny  ;  and  yet,  when 
death  arrives,  when  a  human  being  disap- 
pears, one  is  often  astonished,  at  the  few 
traces  which  his  steps  have  left.     Whatever 
place  he  may  hold  in  our  regret,  that  which 
he  leaves  void  in  this  world   is  incredibly 
small ;  and,  viewed  as  the  past,  the  events 
which  have  occupied  his  days  hardly  appear 
to  satisfy  the   duration  of  his   existence. 
Those  who  are  no  more  used,  however,  also 
to  deplore  the  brevity  of  human  life  ;  they 
felt  themselves  pressed  within  narrow  limits, 
and  were  uneasy  in  this  career  which  they 
could  not  entirely  fill  up  j   and  now  their 
actions  seem  too  trifling  for  an  existence 
which   they  thought  too  short  for  them  ; 
even  the   friendship   which    regrets   them 
finds  that  their  remembrance  holds  much 
more  room  in  the  heart  than  their  life  does 
in  the  memory.     May  it  not  be  that  there 
are  always  in  the  soul  a  multitude  of  wants 
and  faculties,  of  feelings  and  ideas,  which 
nothing  here  below  calls  forth .''     May  it 
not  be  that  none  can  take  advantage  of  his 
whole   nature,  and  |that   those  who  have 
been  most  prodigal  of  action,  emotion,  and 
thought,  still  carry  to  the  grave  an  unap- 
plied treasure  of  energy,  of  feeling,  and  of 
intellect  ?     Such  is  the  perpetual  contrast 
between  our  nature  and  our  destiny.    There 
is  in  us  something  infinite  which  this  world 
cannot  satisfy,  and  which  cannot  influence 
this  world ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  ait 
once  superior  to  the  world,  and  restrained 
by  it ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  can  neither 
put  up  the  whole  canvas  of  our  life,  nor  dis- 
play all  oar  material.    In  fact,  bo  far  from 


activity,  properly  so  called,  occupying  all 
our  duration,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  per- 
haps consumed  in  objectless  emotions,  bar- 
ren sensibilities,  and  vague  reveries.  A 
thousand  things  pass  within  us,  which 
prove  and  develope  us,  and  make  known  to 
ourselves  what  no  others  can  know.  The 
world  sees  and  conjectures  but  a  small  part 
of  our  real  existence  ;  what  is  manifest  is 
but  one  feature  of  the  picture,  and  we  livo 
much  more  than  is  apparent.  This  inhe- 
rent and  superabundant  activity  to  which 
circumstances  and  often  external  power  are 
wanting,  those  insatiable  desires,  that  never 
failing  sensibility,  that  constant  renewing 
of  the  mind,  which  more  than  any  sensible 
object  presents  the  emblem  of  perpetual 
motion,  all  this  riches  of  man  which  he 
cannot  use,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  use ; 
in  short,  this  superfluity  of  his  nature, 
clearly  attest  that  he  is  superior  to  his  con 
dition,  and  that  he  is  reserved  for  a  higher 
destiny  than  that  of  earth :  embroidered 
robes,  mysterious  tokens  found  in  the  cra- 
dle of  a  deserted  child. 

But  this  interior  life  which  nothing  can 
interrupt,  nothing  limit,  does  not  betray 
itself;  it  remains  the  secret  of  each  indivi- 
dual. Man  only  appears  for  about  a  mo- 
ment to  his  fellow  creatures  ;  at  all  other 
times  he  steals  away  from  their  view,  and 
reveals  himself  only  to  his  God.  Perhaps 
this  is  saying  too  much  ;  this  internal  soli- 
tude is  not  invariably  his  lot. 

Undoubtedly  many  more  have  passed 
through  the  crowd,  have  borne  even  all  the 
ties  of  family  and  society,  without  ever 
having  been  drawn  out  or  fully  disclosed ; 
but  there  are  also  some  minds  which  hold 
communion  with  each  other,  and  pour  out 
their  thoughts  with  little  less  reserve  than 
to  their  Maker;  sympathy  disperses  the 
cloud  which  separates  them ;  love  lifts  the 
veil  which  covers  their  hearts,  and  thus  the 
minds  of  men  are  sometimes  made  known, 
but  only  to  those  ^ho  love  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  account  of 
those  of  whom  death  has  deprived  them, 
can  give  satisfaction  to  their  friends. 
They  know  more  of  them  than  could  possi- 
bly be  related,  more  than  they  could  them- 
selves repeat ;  what  would  be  most  inte- 
resting to  them  would  perhaps  be  the  nar- 
ration of  that  part  of  their  life  which  be- 
longs not  to  lustory ;  they  would  wish  to 
read  over  all  that  they  have  known,  all  they 
have  imagined,  and  that  words  could  equal 
the  vastness  of  their  desire.  But  this  wish 
is  yain;  the  more  distinguished  a  person 
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has  been,  the  less  is  it  possible  to  do  him 
justice  by  description ;  he  would  perhaps 
himself  have  failed,  had  he  endeavored  to 
give  an  account  of  his  heart,  and  to  reveal, 
without  restraint,  what  can  never  be  justly 
known  or  faithfully  described.  These  con- 
siderations have  powerfully  influenced  me 
whenever  I  attempted  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances of  Madame  Guizot's  life ;  it  is  not, 
in  fact,  those  circumstances  which  are  inte- 
resting, it  is  herself.  She  is  the  soul  of 
the  drama ;  and  it  is  her  especially,  whom 
having  known,  wc  would  wish  to  make 
known.  Yet  how  shall  we  ever  accomplish 
it .''  How  penetrate  into  those  secrets  of 
the  mind  at  once  infinite  and  delicate,  into 
that  interior  world  \rhich  conscience  itself 
cannot  survey,  and  entirely  elucidate  f 
The  difficulty  is  insurmountable ;  it  dis- 
courages, it  depresses,  and  it  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  I  write  this  account  which  will 
not  satisfy  either  memory  or  truth. 

We  must   then  renounce    the    idea  of 
showing  what  Madame  Guizot  was  in  the 
opinion  of  her  friends ;  indeed  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  add  anything  to  that  whicn 
the  attentive  and  intelligent  readers  of  her 
works  must  already  have  formed  of  her. .' 
We  can  only  join  our  testimony  to  their  I 
conjectures,  and  assure  them  that  she  pos-  i 
sessed  all  that  mi^ht  be  expected  from  her 
writings  ;  and  still  we  must  add  that,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  knew  and  loved  her,  she  ^ 
could  not  be  justly  appreciated.  ' 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meulan 
was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  2d  November, 
1773.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Jacques  Louis  de  Meulan,  Re- 
ceiver-General of  Paris,  and  of  Marguerite 
Jeanne  de  St.  Chamans. 

Her  parents  had  all  the  feelings  and 
tastes  which  distinguished  good  society  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  They  took 
advantage  of  theirHarge  fortune  and  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  to  open  their  house  to  a 
brilliant  and  literary  society,  and  made 
conversation  its  only  occupation  and  its 
primary  amusement.  This  liberality  of 
mind,  then  so  common  in  the  Parisian 
world,  gave  them  some  leaning  towards 
the  new  opinions,  which  they  adopted  with 
confidence,  but  not  with  Eeal ;  and  amongst 
the  distinffuished  men  of  the  time  they 
preferred  those  of  the  moderate  party.  It 
was  one  of  those  families  of  which  M. 
Neckar  was  the  minister ;  that  is  to  say, 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution 
without  either  desiring  or  foreseeing  it. 

Madsme  de  Meolaa  showed  an  earlj  and 


marked  partiality  for  her  daughter,  and 
lavished  on  her  all  the  care^  which  a  weak 
and  sickly  childhood  required.  From  her 
earliest  years  she  manifested  a  lively  sen- 
sibility, a  perfect  integrity,  and,  when  her 
education  commenced,  an  extreme  facility 
in  learning.  Her  mind,  however,  still  ap- 
peared inactive,  tractable,  and  thoughtful ; 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  employments 
of  her  age,  without  taking  interest  in 
them  ;  her  lessons  neither  wearied  her  nor 
^ve  her  pleasure.  She  went  through  her 
duties  because  she  liked  order,  and  it  was 
more  easy  to  obey  than  to  resist.  When, 
between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
quickness  of  her  understanding  struck  the 
attention  of  her  masters,  and  excited  the 
hopes  of  her  family,  she  still  continued  to 
carry  but  little  spirit  or  taste  into  her 
studies.  She  sometimes  composed  fables 
and  little  dramas,  as  many  children  do  who 
never  afterwards  excel.  These  essays, 
destitute  of  originality  and  invention,  were 
only  remarkable  for  singular  correctness, 
and  here  and  there  some  happy  strokes  of 
feeling ;  but  there  was  nothing  that  indi- 
cated either  that  energv  or  that  indepen- 
dence which  were  one  day  to  rank  high' in 
the  qualities  of  her  disposition  and  her 
mind.  Thoughtful  and  silent,  she  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  that  external  cause  which 
was  to  give  her  the  impulse  that  she  want- 
ed. It  is  seldom  that  the  stimulating 
power  of  circumstances  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  more 
especially  that  of  a  female,  of  even  the  most 
distinguished  talents.  Called  by  nature 
to  hold,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  position  of 
dependence,  and  her  own  instinctive  mo- 
desty keeping  her  talents  in .  the  shade,  a 
woman's  mind  is  never  fully  known,  even 
to  herself,  till  some  powerful  cause  arises, 
which,  touching  the  key-stone  of  her  heart, 
calls  forth  the  latent  powers  of  her  mind, 
and  shows  her  what  she  is.  She  quietly 
awaits  a  voice  to  say,  "  Arise  and  walk." 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  began  to 
advance  from  childho(M,  she  felt  a  vague 
necessity  of  finding  some  employment  for 
her  faculties,  though  she  was  conscious  of 
her  inability  of  bringing  them  herself  into 
play.  She  has  described  this  feeling  in  a 
letter  dated  1822.  She  says,  '<  At  that 
period  (1787),  I  was  exactly  at  the  age 
when  I  began  to  take  some  interest  in  life, 
when,  after  a  childhood  to  which  no  one 
knew  how  to  give  the  impetus  that  I  had 
not  strength  to  find  in  mjse^  I  began  to 
feel  the  e&ergj  of  existence.    I  was  oomimg 
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out  *if  ^e  (iiswis^  and  %wnhs  is  (m  %  ftas 
imr  UL  ^rin^.  Tlda  ts  the  remenLbrrace 
t&at  I  hx^  'if  that  3^.^  I 

S&e  wna  nenrlj  aTteen  when  tfe  ^evoIl^- 
tsan  broke  out.  She  lired  in  tins  mids^  of 
everr  •ipnuoiu  but  held  none  <7f  tibem.  It 
was  not  long^  before  disseontent  snd  'iiatnrb- 
amce'wpr;  spnfsii  artrand  her,  snd^  thooi^h 
Ae  jndsrwi  if  idie  evimts  of  this  time  with 
severity ,  yet  Ae  catjoyed  ^e  liberty",  rfie 
excxfiement    re    oecasoned.      She    alw^Ts 

_  Mi 

presrarv^d  %  t^scj  Urelj  reeoIIetrtLon  «jf  th«? 
aocietj  of  tSisLt  permd,  and  of  the  two  s^ 
tine?  of  the  Xationsil  AjBemblj^  at  whseh 
^he  had  been  present.  From  ^at  time 
&  strong  Tt»Aiiin«r  towards  e(|xiaIitT  took 
poifieaRon  of  her  mind ;  therefore  it  wa^ 
not  throozh  the  ^an^s  mtrodaced  mto 
the  social  system  that  ^e  revotntion 
wonnded  h^^:  the  riolenee  and  in- 
pBtice,  the  reatfineffi  to  sacrifice  right  to 
power^  ijie  taste  for  liientioiisnes  aini  &^ 
«rder. — nx  ^ort^  all  the  erils  nnhi^Sy 
mfleparable  from  crvil  strife^  strudk  her  so 
ibrtnblj^  tiuit  she  retained  ^ron^  life  a 
kind  of  resentment  ^rainst  the  revolution.^ 
^  haTiiur  caused  her  so  mm^  snfering. 
Such  was  the  impression  rt  left  on  her.^  that 
she  was  not  able  to  speak  of  it  with  calm- 
ness thirty  years  afterwards ;  and  it  requir- 
ed an  th*»  infinence  of  her  reason  to  ap- 
preciate that  perrod  with  the  impartialitj 
dne  to  history.  She  herself  distrusted  her 
own  remembrances^  and,  wiA  a  candor  bj 
no  means  common,  did  not  make  them  the 
mle  of  her  judgment. 

To  public  Qusfortunes^  there  were  soon 
to  be  added  prirate  ones  to  her.  The 
fortune  of  her  familj  had  gone,  the  health 
of  her  father  became  impaired,  and  he  died 
in  1790,  leaving  his  femilj  in  povertj  and 
affliction.  Her  mother,  suddenly  taken 
firom  a  state  of  ease  and  opulence,  stms^ 
f^ed  painfullj  against  the  difficulties  of  a 
stuation  so  new  and  so  severe ;  her  friends, 
&pers'^d  or  persecuted,  could  gire  her 
neither  advice  nor  assistance.  ' 

In  despair  about  the  future  prospects  of 
her  three  brothers,  and  a  sister  whom  she 
passionately  loved,  sympathy^  devotedness, 
and  grief,  absorbed  all  the  faculties  of  her 
mind.  Bect)ming  more  and  more  a  stran- 
ger to  public  events,  of  which  she  only 
heard  by  report,  she  used  all  the  power  and 
iniluence  she  possessed  in  consoling  and 
encouraging  her  family,  in  suggesting  the 
eonrageous  part,  so  dfllcult  to  practise  by 
those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
pfosperity,  hut  which  alone  out  pat  an  end 


to    tSie  vexations    occs^oned  ty  a  total 
•jverthnjw  of  fortune  or  poation. 

In  1794*  a  i»neral  liw  tfxiled  her  &mily 
from  ^risw  Retired  into  nrof^Jund  soli- 
tude m  the  country,  she  found  some  repose^ 
and  was  able  to  reftsct  with  more  fr-eedom 
upon  the  strong  or  pam^d  emotions  whiok 
so  manv  canses  had  excited  in  her.  Thus 
she*  became  accustomed  to  unite  solitarr 
meifitation  mih  penetrating  emotion^  anii 
sometimes  to  place  them  rn  opposition  to 
each  other.  CruellT  forced  to  feeL  she 
learned  to  thmk.  Et  was  in  her  dstantnf  treat 
of  Pas^  ^at  she  became,,  as  it  were*  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  hersefif.  She  could 
almost  remember  the  day  when*  occupied 
in  drawinjT^  tiie  idea  first  struck  her*  that 
^e  miarfit  have  some  Junius*  Thiis  dbeo- 
very  ^ve  her  great  joy ;  ^e  seemed  from 
&at  tone  to  feel  less  alone  in  tifiA 
world,  and  to  have  a  et?rtaintv  of  nev»> 
being  destitute  r  she  had  just  discovered 
a  friend.  Genius  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
few  benefits  that  can  be  possessed  wi^ous 
mixture ;  joined  to  virtuu  ft  leaves  no  re- 
gret after  it* 

From  tiie  time  Ae  became  conscious  of 
her  abiEties,  her  energy  redonbled*  and  her 
interest  in  life  increased.  A  srreat  moral 
force,  which  was  productive  of  extreme 
mental  and  bo<Hly  activity*  became  the 
predominatintr  feature  of  her  character,  and 
her  chief  resource  against  misfortune  and 
vexat^Tn.  By  a  happy  privilege  of  nature^ 
the  development  of  her  mind,  the  taste 
!^e  had  acquired  for  meditation,  for  the 
study  of  herself,  and  for  her  inquiries  after 
truth,  did  not  in  any  degree  lessen  her  de- 
votedness to  the  positive  duties  of  life ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  became  more  vigorous, 
more  decided,  more  stirring,  if  I  may  sa 
speak,  in  the  interest  of  tho^e  whom  she 
considered  as  confided  to  har  chance.  She 
acquired  an  ever  increasing  influence  in  the 
direction  of  the  family  afEurs,  and  took 
upon  herself  all  the  labors  and  dtffiL*ulties 
attencfing  th>5m.  She  learned  to  struggle 
against  every  obstacle,  and  from  that  time 
she  conceived  the  fondness,  the  admiration 
which  she  ever  afterwards  preserved,  for 
persevering  activity,  in  contending  with  the 
difficulties  of  life.  Confidinij  in  her  vouth 
and  strength,  she  accustomed  herself  never 
to  be  disheartened,  never  to  rive  up  as  long 
as  a  single  resourc-i  remained  ;  and  became 
firmly  fixed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  only 
endurance  which  does  not  proceed  from 
weakness,  is  that  which  does  not  yield  till 
remstaaee  has  been  ezhaosted.     ^^  H  is  this 
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stabborn  jrigor,"  ^ehe  herself  says,  "  that 
has  been  the  prop  and  support  of  my 
youth." 

From  1795,  to  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, if  liberty  was  not  complete  and  se- 
cure, still  there  was  liberty ;  and  spectators 
were  able  to  participate  in  the  movement 
of  public  affairs,  otherwise  than  by  pity  or 
detestation.  Every  one  could  form  and 
advance  an  opinion,  apply  himself  to  some 
cause,  be  concerned  in  a  plan :  in  short, 
pursue  an  honorable  course  with  some  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  revolution  had  en- 
croached so  much  upon  civil  liberty,  that  it 
reacted  against  the  revolution  itself ;  there 
was  a  struggle,  a  struggle  perhaps  unfore- 
seen but  not  hopeless.  For  the  first  time 
Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  took  an  interest 
in  political  events;  she  ardently  vished 
success  to  those  who  fought  against  the 
revolution,  for  it  had  been  oppressive,  and 
her  sympathy  naturally  turned  to  the  side 
of  the  opposition.  What  she  hat^d  in  the 
revolution  was  its  violence ;  what  she  ad- 
mired in  some  of  its  adversaries,  was  inde- 
pendence in  misfortune.  At  the  same 
time,  she  was  endeavoring  to  enlarge  her 
mind  by  new  studies.  Her  taste  drew  her 
towards  moral  theories  and  metaphysical 
inquiries.  She  began  some  books,  and 
tried  to  initiate  herself  into  the  theories  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century ;  she  did 
not  finish  them.  Her-mind  was  so  free,  so 
spontaneous,  so  active  in  itself,  that  it 
could  not  yield  without  reluctance  to  the 
subjugation,  which  an  examination  of  the 
ideas  of  others  imposes ;  it  preferred  di- 
rectly attacking  realities,  than  searching 
without  an  interpreter  the  mysterious 
meaning  of  the  enigmas  with  which  our  rea- 
son is  surrounded. 

The  best  and  most  serious  books  were 
to  her  but  subjects  for  meditation,  either 
to  make  the  ideas  she  met  with  her  own  by 
a  deeper  research,  or  to  arrive  by  her  own 
single  strength  at  ideas,  which  she  held  not 
in  common  with  any  one.  Thus,  she 
studied  more  than  she  read,  and  gave  her- 
self the  habit  of  writing  a  great  deal,  but 
only  in  order  to  regulate  her  thoughts,  or 
give  account  of  her  meditations.  What  is 
written,  in  fact,  fixes  and  elucidates  all, 
and  makes  us,  in  some  way,  be  present  at 
the  display  of  our  own  mind. 

It  was  at  this' time,  that  two  friends  of 
her  father's.  Monsieur  Suard,  and  Mon- 
sieur Devaines,  suggested  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Meulan,  that  she  might  take  advantage 
of  her  talents,  not  only  to  extend  the  cir- 


cle of  her  activity,  but  also  to  lighten  the 
burden  which  weighed  upon  her  family. 
Thus  what  had  been  her  solace  in  retire- 
ment, became  her  resource  in  misfortune ; 
and  from  this  time,  labor,  either  from  ne- 
cessity or  choice,  became  the  constant  oc- 
cupation of  her  life.  Her  first  novel,  Lei 
Contradictions^  which  displays  keen  wit, 
and  a  great  facility  of  style,  appeared  in 
1800,  and  obtained  such  success  as  made 
her  name  known  to  the  world,  and  excited 
a  great  interest  in  her  situation.  Society 
was  beginning  to  amend  ;  it  eagerly  encou- 
raged a  young  person,  whose  misfortunes 
had  been  their  own,  and  who  opposed  her 
talents  to  her  destiny. 

La  Chapelle  d'Ayton  was  published 
soon  after,  aud  modestly  presented  as  a 
translation  from  the  English  ;  it  is  not 
even  an  imitation,  the  general  idea  is  all 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  had  bor- 
rowed. Most  of  the  events,  the  unfolding 
of  the  characters,  the  form  of  the  recital, 
in  short,  the  sentiments  and  the  expres- 
sions, are  her  own.  Few  novels  are  more 
engaging,  though  it  contains  neither  exag- 
gerated sentiments  nor  unnatural  scenes ; 
it  is,  however,  a  narrative  which  pierces 
the  heart,  and  carries  our  compassion  even 
to  pain.  The  source  of  its  interest  is  de- 
rived from  one  of  those  cruel  mistakes, 
which  have  given  so  many  effective  works 
to  our  stage,  and  of  which  the  tragedy  of 
Tancr6de  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
pathetiq  example. 

In  La  Chapelle  d*Aytonj  the  sensibility 
of  the  author  is  entirely  displayed,  and 
even  with  that  excess  which  belongs  only 
to  youth, — to  that  age,  when  the  emotions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  go  not  beyond 
their  strength ;  when  imagination  softens 
their  bitternesS;,  and  often  even  lends  them 
an  inexpressible  charm  :  at  a  later  period, 
they  are  too  painful.  Madame  Guizot,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  compose  La  Chapelle  d^Ayton^ 
and  to  combine  so  much  innocence  and 
misfortune,  when  she  wrote:  "The  effect 
of  the  works  of  art  ought  to  be  such,  that 
no  idea  of  reality  adheres  to  it ;  for  as 
soon  as  that  enters  it,  the  effect  becomes 
distressing,  and  even  sometimes  insupport- 
able :  therefore,  I  cannot  bear,  at  the  thea- 
tre, br  in  novels,  or  poems,  under  the 
names  of  Tancr^de,  or  Zara,  or  Othello, 
or  of  Delphine,  the  sight  of  those  great 
afflictions  of  the  mind,  or  severe  dispensa- 
tions of  fortune.  In  point  of  happiness 
and  grief,  my  life  has  been  so  fnll,  so  alive 
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to  them,  that  I  cannot  touch  upon  one  of 
those  depths  without  a  trembling  hand. 
The  reality  reveals  itseff  to  me,  through 
all  the  coverings  with  which  art  can  enve- 
lope it;  my  imagination,  once  disturbed, 
reaches  it  in  one  bound.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  music  in  PAgnese  produced 
the  same  effect  on  me  as  I  usually  expe- 
rienced from  the  works  of  art.  I  could  not 
bear  the  finale  of  Romeo  and  Tuliet :  that 
of  PAgnese  alone  made  me  weep  without 
rending  my  heart. "     ( 1 821 . ) 

Whatever  may  be  the  affecting  interest 
which  pervades  La  Chapelle  d^Ayton,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  work  offers  but  few 
traces  of  that  indulgence  for  passion,  tjiat 
sentimental  theory,  which  sacrifices  judg- 
ment to  feeling,  and  flatters  the  bewitch- 
ing fantasies  of  an  exalted  imagination,  at 
the  expense  of  conscience  and  of  truth. 
Few  novels  are  more  free  from  what  can  be 
called  romantic  morality.  I  insist  upon 
this  observation,  because  it  is  characteris- 
tic. 

At  the  time  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan 
wrote,  *there  was  a  happy  singularity  in 
preserving  oneself  from  the  opinions  which 
prevailed  in  literature,  and  in  society,  with 
regard  to  duty  and  affection.  It  was  the 
time  when  sympathy  explained  everything, 
when  devotedness  excused  everything ; 
when  the  heart  knew  no  rule  but  affection, 
no  virtue  but  fidelity.  Mademoiselle  de 
Meulan  was  far  from  having  reflected  on 
all  things,  with  such  serious  impartiality  as 
she  has  since  done ;  she  did  not  then  know, 
as  she  did  at  a  later  period,  that  there  is 
something  higher  than  sensibility  itself, 
which  consecrates  by  regulating  it.  But,  in 
default  of  principles,  her  native  good  sense 
taught  her,  that  what  weakens  the  charac- 
ter, what  wastes  time,  and  blunts  the  feel- 
ings, could  not  be  the  real  vocation  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  that  everything,  even  the 
ability  to  love,  has  been  bestowed  upon  us 
for  a  higher  end  than  our  gratification. 

In  1801,  Monsieur  Suard  established  a 
newspaper  under  the  name  of  Le  Publiciste. 
A  moderate  independence,  the  love  of  or- 
der without  oppression,  and  of  truth  with- 
out boldness ;  in  fact,  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  enlightened  and  intimi- 
dated by  the  revolution,  formed  the  spirit 
of  this  publication.  It  agreed,  although 
imperfectly,  with  the  opinions  of  Mademoi- 
selle dc  Meulan,  and  she  did  not  scruple 
to  take  a  share  in  its  compilation.  She 
wrote  innumerable  articles  upon  literature, 
society,  and  the  stage  ;  the  merit  and  suc- 


cess of  which  decisively  established  her  rank 
amongst  the  first  writers  of  the  age.  The 
composition  of  newspapers  is  a  work,  which 
thoui^h  sometimes  amusing,  is  necessarily 
hurried,  and  is  one  which  both  stimulates 
and  wfars  the  mind.  Nothing  less  than 
varied  powers,  such  as  those  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Meulan,  would  have  sufficed  for 
such  an  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  the 
constant  demand  upon  them,  she  was  never 
at  a  loss,  and  knew,  in  a  species  of  work 
in  which  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  fall  sooner 
or  later  into  routine  and  profession,  how 
to  pursue  and  even  to  increase  that  spright- 
ly originality,  which  distinguished  and 
marked  her  articles,  even  better  than  the 
first  letter  of  her  name  Pauline.  The  re- 
membrance of  them  is  not  effaced  amongst 
the  persons  of  that  time ;  expected  with 
anxiety,  read  with  eagerness,  tfeey  often 
formed  the  whole  topic  of  conversation  in 
society,  which  at  that  time  took  up  those 
little  things  with  more  interest  than  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  do  at  present. 

This  was  a  time  of  re-action.  After  vio- 
lent commotions,  society  sought  only  for 
repose  ;  every  opinion  which  could  have 
contributed  to  disturb ,  it,  became  suspect- 
ed ;  everything  that  seemed  to  lead  to,  or 
to  evince  the  return  of  order,  was  received 
with  favor.  Thus,  those  peaceful'  occupa- 
tions, those  harmless  pleasures,  which  ap- 
pear to  some  minds  the  whole  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  enjoyment  of  society,  literature, 
arts,  &c.,  were  taken  up  ^again,  as  benefits 
long  forgotten,  as  proofs  and  securities  of 
public  tranquillity..  At  the  same  time,  all 
consideration  was  withdrawn  from  the 
things  most  important  to  the  community  ; 
the  groat  subjects  of  politics  and  philoso- 
phy gained  scarcely  any  attention  ;  people 
were  unwilling  to  consider  them,  lest  thej 
might  bring  everything  into  question.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  true  wisdom  of  so- 
ciety was  not  to  meddle  with  its  concerns; 
and  France  only  desired  two-  things,  to  be 
governed,  and  to  be  left  in  peace.  This; 
weak  disposition  made  the  fortune  of  des- 
potism ;  but,  for  a  lesson  to  human  nature, 
France,  abdicating  without  finding  rest^ 
learned  by  experience,  that  there  is  no* 
compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  liberty. 

Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  did  not  at  that* 
time  give  a  reason  for  this  general  disposi- 
tion, which  drove  all  minds  under  the  yokev 
She,  herself,  partook  of  it  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, from  the  recollections  of  indignation^, 
and  grief,  which  the  ill  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion had  impressed  upon  her.    She  was, 
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however,  far  from  calling  in  slavery  as  an 
expiation  for  anarchy ;  and  struggled  unde- 
signedly, and  from  the  same  effort  of  her 
own  independence  of  mind,  against  that 
timidity  of  troubled  reason,  which  tends  to 
bring  back  in  books  and  manners,  as  well 
as  in  the  laws  and  institutions,  that  puerile 
frivolity,  the  companion  and  the  instru- 
ment of  superficial  literature  and  servile 
politics.  She  accordingly  aroused  herself 
to  what  was  still  called  philosophy, but  did 
not  adopt  all  its  principles  ;  she  soon  com- 
bated them  on  matters  of  morals,  those  to 
which  she  had  devoted  most  attention  ;  for, 
from  that  time,  all  her  compositions  prove 
a  visible  desire  to  bring  everything  back  to 
a  m9ral  point  of  view.  Even  literary  criti- 
cism was  to  her  but  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing human  nature,  and  she  drew  up  her 
judgments  upon  literary  productions  in  the 
form  of  essays,  which  were  designed  either 
to  portray  or  to  elucidate  them.  This 
method  had  at  that  time  the  ^eat  merit  of 
novelty. 

In  the  general  zeal  for  returning  to  good 
principles,  literature  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten, and  nothing  was  more  spoken  of  than 
the  necessity  of  following  the  great  models 
in  everything,  a  sort  of  criticism  which  con- 
sists in  drawing  up  in  books  the  rule  for 
books,  and  in  giving  to  art  for  a  model,  the 
examples  which  it  has  itself  produced. 
Women  are  not  easily  satisfied  with  this 
criticism  of  rhetoricians ;  we  hear  them  al- 
most always  judge  of  the  compositions  of 
art  by  the  reali^,  or  after  their  own  mind, 
which  is  also  reality.  It  is  perhaps  because 
they  are  less  learned,  that  they  1>ecOme 
more  true.  When  they  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  literature,  and  have  received 
the  advantage  of  strength  of  mind,  the  ar- 
dor of  talent,  if  they  keep  their  natural 
manner  of  judging,  they  can  carry  into 
criticism  a  genuine  superiority,  and  give  to 
their  literary  views  something  of  the  in- 
terest and  value  which  is  attached  to  ori- 
ginal works. 

This  is  what  may  be  remarked  in  the 
greater  number  of  articles  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Meulan.  The  value  of  them  is  often 
independent  of  the  work  which  suggested 
them  ;  even  when  they  cannot  be  connected- 
with  the  general  ideas  of  human  nature, 
they  at  least  join  in  portraying  the 
manners  and  the  age.  A  choice  of  these 
articles  would  form  an  agreeable  collection, 
and  some  of  them  might  serve  for  a  history 
of  society  in  France  after  the  revolution. 
The  reputation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Meu- 


lan made  her  daily  more  sought  after  by  the 
world.  She  appeared  in  it  as  much  as' her 
labors  would  permit ;  it  amused  her  mind ; 
she  excelled  in  conversation  and  enjoyed  it, 
as  affording  opportunities  for  observation, 
and  exercising  the  mind  by  compelling  it  to 
reflect  quickly,  and  disclose  itself  dearly. 
She  felt,  nevertheless,  that  much  was  still 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  her  life.  She 
had  no  one  to  sympathize  with  her.  Ever 
independent  and  natural,  she  felt  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  power  superior  to  all  that 
she  did,  and  life  appeared  inadequate  to 
it.  Hei:  influence  around  her  was  effectual 
and  salutary :  the  affairs  of  the  family  were 
managed  by  her  care,  and  made  easy  by  her 
labor.  In  1803  she  married  her  sister  to 
Monsieur  Dillon,  and  gave  up,  on  that  oc- 
casion, her  own  share  of  an  inheritance 
that  belonged  equally  to  both.  Persuaded 
that  she  would  always  live  a  single  life,  sure 
of  the  resources  of  her  own  talents,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  future  with  a  confi- 
dence that  never  forsook  her,  those  acts, 
which  are  generally  called  sacrifices,  were 
to  her  so  easy  that  it  had  been  almost  an 
injustice  to  praise  her  for  them.  Devoted- 
ness  was,  with  her,  the  very  consequence  of 
her  independence  ;  it  formed  a  part  of  her 
existence;  she  almost  thought  she  had  a 
mission  to  regulate  everything,  to  improve 
everything  around  her,  and  to  consider 
herself  as  nothing ;  for  nothing  common 
would  have  satisfied  her.  It  was  fit  that 
she  should  do  much  for  the  happiness  of 
other8,as  they  could  do  so  little  for  hers !  She 
felt  that  it  was  placed  beyond  the  common 
lot,  and  that  it  did  not  depend  on  any  one 
about  her,  or  even  on  herself,  to  give  it  to 
her.  She  regretted  this  happiness  that  she 
was  born  to  feel,  but  she  no  longer  ex- 
pected it. 

She  was  mistaken :  it  was  not  an  ever 
solitary  and  hard  lot  that  awaited  her  ;  by 
a  rare  dispensation  in  this  life,  it  was  hap- 
piness of  such  a  kind  as  was  suited  to  her 
nature.  She  was  about  to  fill  the  situation 
for  which  she  was  formed,  and  was  one  of 
the  very  few  whom  life  has  not  deceived. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1807,  she  was  in 
much  ajQiiction ;  her  sister  had  just  lost  her 
husband,  the  family  affairs  were  in  great 
disorder,  her  mind  was  harassed  with  a 
thousand  painful  cares,  and  her  impaired 
health  obliged  her  to  give  up  her  literary 
labors.  While  in  this  distressing  situation 
she  was  surprised  by  receiving  a  letter  with- 
out any  signature,  and  in  an  unknown 
hand.    The  writer  did  not  with  to  give  his 
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name,  bat  said  he  had  heard  of  her  illness, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the 
articles  she  had  been  engaged  to  write  for 
Z€  PubHcistCj  as  long  as  she  felt  herself 
unequal  to  the  task.  She  at  first  refused, 
though  both  affected  and  surprised  at  the 
proposal :  it  was  renewed  with  more  earnest- 
ness, when,  charmed  with  the  tone  of  can- 
dor and  simplicity  in  which  the  offer  was 
made,  she  accepted  it,  and  was  supplied 
firom  time  to  time,  by  a  secret  conveyance,, 
with  such  articles  as  she  had  no  reason  to 
regret  publishing  in  place  of  her  own.  In 
the  meantime  the  mystery  continued  ;  in 
Tain,  assisted  by  Monsieur  Suard,  did  she 
endeavor  to  penetrate  it.  At  length  she 
addressed  her  wary  correspondent,  conjuring 
him  to  give  his  name,  and  refusing  on  any 
other  terms  to  continue  under  such  an  obli- 
gation. He  at  length  yielded,  announced 
his  name,  and  it  was  thus  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Monsieur  Guizot.  He  was 
at  this  time  a  young  man,  and  had  been 
about  two  years  in  Paris,  where  he  lived 
buried  in  study,  and  preparing  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  some  day  in  the  literary 
world.  He  had  heard  Mademoiselle  de 
Meulan  spoken  of  by  chance  at  Monsieur 
Suard's,  and  feeling  the  deepest  interest  in 
her  situation,  he  contrived  the  plan  above 
mentioned  to  assist  her,  which  was  at  once 
an  impulse  of  generosity  and  a  whim  of 
tukcy ;  but  one,  however,  to  decide  her 
future  life. 

From  the  time  they  became  acquainted, 
they  were  not  long  before  they  had  formed 
a  sincere  and  intimate  friendship,  which  at 
first  consisted  more  of  confidence  than  sym- 
pathy. They  differed  in  many  matters,  and 
their  opinions  were  far  from  being  similar ; 
the  one  being,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  to 
those  of  the  last  century,  without  entirely 
adopting  them,  and  preserving  the  restless 
cariosity  of  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek  the 
truth  elsewhere.  The  other  contained  with- 
in him  the  germ  of  all  the  ideas  which  have 
since  been  aeveloped,  and  which  are  those 
of  the  present  age ;  but  absolute  as  inex- 
perience, visionary  as  imagination,  the 
tenets  which  he  professed  with  enthusiasm 
at  twenty,  could  not  at  first  sight  captivate 
a  clear  sighted,  particular  mind,  like  that 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan.  For  a  long 
time  Monsieur  Guizot  knew  only  how  to 
please,  without  persuading  her ;  for  a  long 
time  she  loved  without  understanding  him  ; 
yet  she  carried  into  this  affection  an  ad- 
mirable simplicity  and  devotedness,  and 
goarded  herself  from  imagining  thai  this 


sentiment  should  ever  become  the  charm 
and  the  happiness  of  her  whole  life.  La- 
bors in  common,  mutual  services,  endless 
conversations  in  which  these  two  minds 
learned  to  understand  each  other,  and  to 
modify  themselves  by  the  impression,  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time  to  be  the  only  affinity 
which  ever  would  unite  them.  A  day,  how- 
ever, was  to  come,  when  a  complete  sympa- 
thy would  result  from  a  long  and  mutual 
friendship,  and  from  that  day  their  common 
fate  is  to  be  fixed.  The  day  at  length 
came,  when,  ceasing  to  misunderstand  the 
affection  which  united  them,  they  gave  it 
its  true  name.  Their  marriage  took  place 
on  the  ninth  of  April,  1812. 

There  is  a  kind  of  happiness  of  which  one 
knows  not  how  to  write :  expressions  fail ! 
it  proclaims  itself  not.  I  find  in  a  letter  of 
Madame  Guizot's  (dated  1821)  these 
words :  '^  I  am  happy,  the  happiest  crea- 
ture upon  earth."  She  said  the  truth  ;  at 
least  she  felt  it,  and  happiness  can  only  be 
measured  by  feeling ;  it  exists  only  in  the 
impression  which  it  produces;  all  its  re- 
ality is  in  the  heart.  A  situation  at  once 
happy  and  animated  was  what  Madame 
Guizot  had  always  wanted ;  had  she  been 
compelled  to  choose,  I  think  she  would  have 
preferred  activity  to  happiness ;  her  sen^, 
and  that  energy  which  nature  had  implanted 
in  her,  made  activity  a  law  to  her  ;  never- 
theless, none  felt  more  keenly  or  more 
deeply  the  real  joys  of  life.  "  My  resolu- 
tion is  taken,"  she  somewhere  says,  ^^  as 
soon  as  a  barrier  is  raised  between  me  and 
happiness  ;  I  now  know  very  well,  and  will 
never  more  forget,  that  one  can  live  with- 
out happiness  ;  only  when  it  is  there  I  can 
ill  brook  anything  that  disturbs  it.  You 
know,  for  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred 
times,  that  it  enfeebles  me,  or  rather  it  is 
so  suitable  to  my  nature,  I  was  so  made  for 
feeling  it,  that  1  give  myself  up  to  it  with 
all  my  weakness."  Such  citations  attest 
better  than  I  can  do,  that  deep  and  over- 
whelming sensibility  which  was  united  in 
Madame  Guizot  to  the  austerity  of  her 
judgment.  They  also  explain  what  influ- 
ence the  unmixed  happiness  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  her  life  must  have  had  upon 
her. 

It  is  seldom  that  women  are  active  with- 
out being  excited,  and  strength  of  mind  ia 
with  them  sparoely  ever  free  from  rigidity. 
Truth,  and  truth  alone,  suffiees,  I  believe 
at  least,  for  the  judgment  of  men  ;  it  can 
so  completely  seize  upon  it  as  to  be  no 
longer  distinguishable^  without  borrowing 
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some  other  power,  some  other  charm  than 
its  own.  It  is  not  so  with  women ;  truth 
must  take  a  form  which  will  touch  them, 
which  will  reach  their  understanding  through 
their  heart,  borrow  a  voice  which  is  dear  to 
them,  or  present  itself  beneath  a  name  they 
love.  With  whatever  spring,  with  what- 
ever energy  the  mind  of  Madame  Guizot 
was  endowed,  I  doubt  that,  had  she  lived 
solitary,  it  would  ever  have  reached  the 
height  that  it  attained  ;  there  would  have 
been  always  a  sort  of  disturbance  in  her 
nature  as  there  was  in  her  lot,  and  some 
inequality  between  her  reason  and  her  opi- 
nions. The  firm  and  calm  judgment  of  her 
husband  furnished  her  with  the  support  she 
required,  and  brought  harmony  into  her 
mind,  by  the  united  influence  of  happiness 
and  truth.  She  had  never  any  other  mas- 
ter than  him,  and  no  example  has  better 
proved  that  a  woman  is  never  by  herself  all 
that  she  can  be  ;  it  is  necessary  to  her  per- 
fection that  she  should  be  loved,  and  that 
she  should  be  happy. 

We  have  seen  that  Madame  Guizot  was 
attached  to  the  philosophy  of  the  last 
century,  less  from  choice  than  from  oppo- 
sition to  reviving  prejudices.  She  had  of 
herself,  and  by  the  instinctive  uprightness, 
purity,  and  disinterestedness  which  govern- 
ed her,  been  able  to  reform  her  moral  opi- 
nions ;  but  in  religion,  in  politics,  even  on 
literary  questions,  she  still  wavered,  seek- 
ing for  convictions,  and  feeling  a  want  of 
truth  and  liberty,  that  she  did  not  know 
how  to  satisfy  between  scepticism  and  pre- 
judice. What  her  mind  in  fact  wanted 
was  not  ideas  but  principles.  Her  new 
position  was  a  school  where  she  learned  to 
remodel  all  her  opinions.  She  penetrated 
into  that  order  of  ideas  towards  which  all 
'  minds  now  tend,  where  all  the  real  wants 
of  a  rational  intelligence  are  appeased,  in 
which  an  end  is  put  to  all  question  of  the 
alliance  of  liberty  and  rule,  of  examination 
and  faith,  of  reason  and  of  truth.  She 
rose  by  degrees  to  that  tutelary  faith  which 
enlightens  and  strengthens,  and  makes  the 
mind  taste  the  noble  pleasure  of  feeling  it- 
self altogether  settled,  yet  at  liberty,  proud 
'  of  its  obedience,  and  yet  free  in  its  fet- 
ters. 

The  first  advancement  of  Madame  Gui- 
sot's  mind  in  this  new  course  is  observable 
in  the  Annah  of  Education^  a  periodical 
compilation  which  her  husband  <had  under- 
taken, and  which  she  has  enriched  by  a 
number  of  articles  which  contain  the  germ 
of  her  greatest  work.    Her  first  collection 


of  stories,  entitled  Les  Enfansy  which  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time,  is  composed 
in  the  same  spirit.  This  kind  of  work  is 
more  difficult  than  it  is  brilliant :  it  must 
be  simple  without  puerility,  refined  without 
affectation ;  it  must  be  an  interesting  and  yet 
a  simple  narrative  ;  an  elevated  and  yet  fa- 
miliar moral.  Madame  Guizot  knew  how 
to  unite  all  these,  and  her  tales  have  be- 
come the  model  of  the  style. 

The  Restoration  opened  the  career  of 
public  affairs  to  her  husband.  Madame 
Guizot  might  now  hope  for  a  more  quiet 
life,  such  as  she  had  always  wished  for. 
Activity  was  necessary  to  her,  but  labor 
was  painful ;  she  longed  for  relaxation  as 
for  a  thing  unknown ;  never  had  she  tasted 
it,  never  had  she  been  able  to  breathe 
freely,  or  be  mistress  of  her  mind  and  of 
her  time. 

To  reflect  in  order  to  improve  her  own 
mind,  to  seek  the  truth  for  herself,  to  en- 
joy family  affection  without  thinking  of 
the  world  or  its  fame,  such  was  the  fate 
that  smiled  upon  her,  and  which  perhaps 
did  not  satisfy  her,  for,  if  she  had  some- 
!  times  found  her  life  too  laborious,  she  had 
never  found  it  too  much  occupied. 

But  the  aspect  of  affairs  seen  close  at 
hand,  too  much  occupies  even  those  who 
play  no  part  in  them,  to  leave  them  any 
feeling  of  idleness.  Placed  in  a  perfectly 
new  position,  Madame  Guizot  did  not 
escape  so  powerful  an  influence.  Released 
from  a  thousand  vexations,  from  a  thousand 
real  cares  which  harassed  her  mind,  and 
absorbed  her  time,  she  was  able  to  observe 
and  to  think  more  freely  ;  and  greater  ob- 
jects offered  themselves  to  her  notice.  It 
too  often  happens  that  public  life  lessens 
the  soaring  of  the  mind,  impairs  the  purity 
of  opinion ;  but  we  may  doubt,  neverthe- 
less, whether  he  who  has  always  lived  re- 
mote from  it  could  well  understand,  even 
in  an  abstract  and  general  sense,  the  true 
nature  of  man  and  of  society,  and  penetrate 
the  whole  mystery  of  their  destiny  on  earth. 

True  policy  modifies  the  freedom  of 
speculation  in  the  concern  of  truth,  without 
shaking  the  solidity  of  its  principles  for  an 
exalted  mind.  Well  advised,  it  at  once 
attests  and  limits  the  empire  of  reason  over 
the  things  of  this  world  ;  it  teaches  on  what 
conditions  that  slow  and  sure  victory  of 
good  over  evil  is  to  be  fulfilled,  which  the 
moderns  call  perfectibility. 

During  about  six  years  that  this  first 
essay  in  the  history  of  affifcirs  lasted,  poli- 
tics were  to  Madame  Guiaot  the  object  of 
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an  engrossmeDt  justified  by  her  devotedness 
to  the  interests  of  her  husband,  and  to 
those  of  every  just  cause.  Free  for  the  first 
time  to  work  at  her  pleasure,  and  to  choose 
her  own  subject,  she  wrote  an  essay  upon 
**  The  Ideas  of  Bight  and  Duty  considered 
as  the  Basis  of  Society y^^  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  to  throw  great  light 
upon  a  difficult  question,  which  passion  ai^d 
prejudice  have  designedly  obscured. 

It  is  much  in  the  same  style  as  an  essay 
upon  Anarchy  and  Power^  which,  although 
written  at  a  much  later  date,  connects  itself 
naturally  with  the  former,  which  it  com- 
pletes and  elucidates.  One  cannot  fail  of 
being  struck  with  these  two  compositions, 
and  with  the  vigor  of  mind  of  which  they 
give  proof.  The  first,  full  of  original  and 
fertile  views,  is  perhaps  sometimes  a  little 
more  ingenious  than  it  need  be ;  but  the 
second  is  distinguished  by  a  perspicuity,  a 
justness  of  expression  and  of  thought,  which 
enforces  conviction.  Both  belong  in  the 
main  point  to  ideas  sufficiently  modem,  at 
least  in  their  application  to  politics.  They 
show  that  Madame  Guizot  experienced  the 
necessity^  hitherto  more  felt  than  satisfied, 
of  supporting  them  upon  the  same  prinei- 
ples  as  morals.  But  she  did  not  always 
guard  herself  from  a  kind  of  puritanism, 
otherwise  sufficiently  justified  by  the  loose- 
ness of  principle  which  the  civilians,  mo- 
narchical or  democratical,  have  by  turns 
brought  into  these  subjects.  What  she  es- 
pecially prohibits  herself  is  complacency 
for  her  own  opinions  ;  we  feel  that  she  is 
distrustful  of  what  flatters  her,  and  that 
she  chooses  not  her  opinions  for  a  purpose, 
but  for  themselves.  Besides,  good  is  never 
in  opposition  to  good,  and  liberty  has  no- 
thing to  lose  by  truth. 

Politics  form  one  of  the  best  schools  for 
the  mind.  They  force  it  to  search  for  the 
reason  of  everything,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  not  permit  it  to  search  except  in  facts. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  most  difficult 
study,  but  it  is  that  which,  well  conducted, 
gives  the  greatest  firmness  and  prudence  to 
the  mind  ;  and  even  he  who  only  occupies 
himself  seriously  in  politics,  when  he  turns 
his  attention  to  other  subjects,  cannot  fail 
of  showing  both  originality  and  superiority. 
Madame  Guizot  is  herself  an  instance  of 
the  truth  of  this. 

About  the  middle  of  1820,  her  husband 
retired  from  affairs  in  which  his  opinions 
no  longer  found  place.  This  change  of 
position  affected  them  but  little :  it  was  lost 
in  the  more  important  consideration  of  the 


blow  which  struck  at  the  cause  to  which 
they  had  devoted  all  th^  energies  of  their 
minds.  It  made  them  again  enter  into 
that  laborious  state,  from  which  Madame 
Guizot  had  appeared  so  happy  to  be  re- 
leased ;  but  she  made  this  sacrifice  with 
such  ease  and  simplicity,  that  her  most  inr 
timate  friends  were  unable  to  perceive  that 
it  cost  her  any  effort. 

Literary  labor  now  again  became  to  her  an 
honorable  necessity,  and  what  had  formerly 
enabled  her  to  assist  hex  mother,  now  af- 
forded her  the  means  of  educating  her  son. 
In  1821  she  published  The  Student,  a 
novel  on  education,  in  every  page  of  which, 
proof  is  given  of  the  elevation  of  her  mind, 
and  the  strictness  of  her  judgment,  amidst 
the  fictions  of  a  lively,  natural,  and  diver- 
sified tale.  This  style  presents  many 
difficulties.  It  is  now  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  imagination  is 
independent  of  its  moral  design  ;  and  lite- 
rary criticism  insists  not  upon  such  in  its 
composition  :  but,  when  a  moral  design  is 
the  very  motive  of  the  book,  the  mind  is 
left  free,  and  the  imagination  has  less 
scope.  Nothing  then  is  more  difficult  than 
the  composition  of  a  story  which  unites  in- 
terest, variety,  and  truth,  with  the  purity 
and  clearness  of  the  moral  idea,  which 
should  be  always  present  and  always  appa- 
rent ;  nothing  must  be  separated  from  it^ 
everything  must  lead  back  to  it,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  the  narrative  ceasing  to 
delight  our  imagination,  and  to  excite  our 
curiosity  and  our  sympathy. 

Madame  Guizot,  who  has  constantly  suc- 
ceeded in  resolving  this  difficulty  in  the 
composition  of  her  stories,  is  far  from  hav- 
ing failed  in  The  Student.  It  is  however 
the  moral  sentiment,  rather  than  the  ro- 
mantic part,  which  appears  to  us  the  gi*eat 
merit  of  this  excellent  book.  Two  general 
ideas  have  inspired  it,  and  we  may  observe 
that  the  recital  is  double.  The  history  of 
Ralph  is  intended  to  establish  the  inviola- 
ble duties  which  result  from  our  natural 
positions,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  de- 
penden<^  in  which  children  are  placed  with 
respect  to  their  parents,  or  to  those  who 
represent  them.  The  history  of  Victor  is 
the  development  of  an  idea  which  will  be  ^ 
found  set  forth  in  the  Essays  upon  Educor 
tion.  It  tends  to  show  how  an  ingenuous 
mind  can  redeem  itself  from  a  first  fault, 
and,  by  well  sustained  efforts,  arrive  at 
discovering  in  the  sense  of  its  fall,  a  prin- 
ciple of  regeneration  ;  a  true  and  great  les- 
son^  and  which  aooords  with  the  opinion 
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whioli  Madame  Guizot  made  the  rule  of  her 
own  conduct,  and  the  foundation  of  her 
works  on  education ;  that  there  is  no  moral 
eyil  past  recovery,  and  that  human  nature, 
even  under  the  weight  of  a  serious  error, 
ought  to  recover  itself,  and  is  always  ena- 
bled to  do  so  by  divine  assistance. 

An  episode  of  this  same  novel,  the  his- 
tory of  Marie,  seems  to  take  up  the  same 
principle,  as  does  also  Nadir,  a  delightful 
story,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  collection 
which  she  published  two  years  afterwards, 
and  in  which,  perhaps,  better  than  in  any 
other  work,  she  has  lent  to  her  lessons  of 
morality  the  aid  and  the  attraction  of  a 
simple  and  agreeable  fiction. 

These  various  publications,  however,  were 
only,  as  it  were,  fragments.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  them  all,  and  in  each  of 
them  the  ideas  of  the  author  seemed  to  be 
bound  up,  and  people  looked  forward  in 'ex- 
pectation of  a  work  from  Madame  Guizot, 
which  should  combine  and  corroborate  them 
as  a  whole.  Such  a  book  soon  appeared, 
which  gave  the  theory  of  education  that 
for  a  long  time  each  of  her  writings  seemed 
to  promise,  and  placed  her  in  the  first  rank 
of  moralists.  The  Family  Letters  on  Do- 
mestic Education  are  the  best  monument  of 
Madame  Guizot's  mind.  In  this  work,  un- 
der an  easy  form,  which  in  appearance  has 
nothing  svstematical,  which  freely  admits 
of  examples,  details,  and  digressions,  she 
treats  the  greatest  questions  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  shows  by  applications  now 
general  truths  ought  to  regulate  real  life, 
and  penetrate  into  the  young  reason  of 
children.  The  excellence  of  the  book  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  great  strictness  of  prin- 
ciple with  perfect  liberty  of  mind  ;  it  is  by 
this  that  it  presents  a  faithful  image  of  her 
who  composed  it.  Nothing  is  there  con- 
ceded to  expediency  ;  nothing  to  arbitrary 
conventions ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  it 
that  has  the  stamp  of  that  sentimental  in- 
dulgencd,  which  in  our  days  too  often  pass- 
es from  novels  into  morals.  It  is  a  book 
consisting  entirely  of  truth.  But,  if  the 
principles  are  those  of  a  philosopher,  who 
but  a  woman  would  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover those  particular  views,  so  fine  and  so 
varied;  those  nice  observations,  dictated 
by  so  true  a  knowledge  of  children,  and  of 
the  world ;  those  strokes  of  feeling  which 
betray  and  excite  emotion.^  Who  but  a 
woman,  who  but  a  mother,  would  have  been 
able  to  express  reason  with  so  much  tender- 
ness, and  have  softened  it  without  impair- 
ing its  foree  ?    I  have  said  that  the  princi- 


ples were  those  of  a  philosopher.  The 
moral  of  the  book  is  indeed  pure,  elevated, 
and  strict ;  it  is  supported  neither  by  the 
interest  it  excites,  nor  by  dogmatism ;  it 
relies  only  on  itself,  and  claims  not  to  hold 
its  power,  but  by  its  justice ;  this  is  to  say, 
it  is  philosophical.  Let  us  repeat  this  word 
in  order  that  it  may  be  understood.  Morality 
is  philosophical  when  it  id  rational,  when  it 
does  not  lay  claim  to  any  authority  foreign 
to  its  nature :  this  supposes  it  to  be  neither 
a  convention  nor  an  emotion,  and  that  it  is 
another  thins  than  religion. 

But  in  order  to  be  philosophical  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  religious. 
Even  as  it  touches  the  'heart  that  it  binds 
itself  to  order  without  raising  either  feeling 
or  interest,  it  can  form  an  alliance  with  re- 
ligion without  being  dependent  on  it ;  to 
say  the  truth,  it  is  rather  distinguished 
than  separated  from  it,  and  both  can  by 
common  consent  reign  in  the  mind,  and 
govern  the  conduct.  Of  this,  Madame 
Guizot's  book  affords  more  than  one  proof ; 
but  she  is  herself  a  still  more  remarkable 
example  of  it. 

At  this  period  Madame  Guizot  was  dis- 
turbed by  subtile  uneasinesses,  which  yet  at- 
test a  mind  endowed  with  faculties  superior 
to  her  opinions.  iBut  these  gradually  de- 
clined, and  a  profound  peace  was  establish- 
ed in  that  mind  which  had  been  more  easily 
disturbed  than  she  was  willing  to  believe. 
Such  is  the  empire  of.  reason  and  of  happi- 
ness. Madame  Guizot  in  a  fixed  positioBi 
governed  by  an  affection  which  united  the 
ardor  of  love  to  the  calmness  of  duty,  was 
led  back  by  study  and  reflection,  by  serious 
and  tender  advice,  to  those  pure  and  firm 
principles  which  alone  can  appease  the  tor- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  which  formed  in 
her  the  indissoluble  alliance  of  feelings  and 
opinions,  of  the  wants  of  the  heart  and  the 
requirements  of  reason ;  and  without  ever 
returning  to  the  practical  belief  of  the 
French  established  church,  she  raised  for 
herself  a  faith  no  less  lively  and  no  less 
strict,  which  did  not  less  touch  her  heart 
or  govern  her  conscience,  than  the  most 
powerful  doctrines  of  sacred  tradition. 

Such  was  the  piety  of  Madame  Guizot, 
and  such  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
;  sickness  and  death  overtook  her.  Her  last 
work  had  been  rapidly  composed  amid  the 
sufferings  of  a  visibly  declining  state  of 
health.  On  finishing  it,  she  appeared  to  have 
reached  the  limitsof  her  strength.  It  is  seldom 
that  superior  endowments  are  met  with  in  a 
woman^  without  her  being  oppressed  by  the 
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load  :  the  most  distinguished  woman  still 
remains  a  feeble  being ;  and  Madame  Gui- 
sot  was  strong  only  in  character  and  mind. 
However  peaceable  was  her  life,  she  enliven- 
ed it  with  the  fire  of  her  genius,  and  ex- 
pended it  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and  re- 
pose. Afflicted  with  a  deep  and  slow  dis- 
ease, she  daily  became  weaker,  but  not  des- 
ponding. For  nearly  a  year  she  struggled 
aninst  the  malady,  which  she  strove  to  ba- 
nish or  to  overcome ;  then,  as  ever,  she  plac- 
ed her  duty  and  her  hopes  in  opposition, 
but  at  length  she  acknowledged  the  vanity 
of  her  efforts,  and  perceived  that  her  decree 
had  gone  forth ;  she  submitted  to  it  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  from  that  moment  her 
resignation  was  complete.  Surrounded  by 
the  most  tender  and  devoted  cares,  affected 
and  gratified  by  the  love  of  which  she  was 
most  assured,  equally  supported  by  reason 
and  by  faith,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  her  death.  In  the  intervals 
of  her  pains  she  continued  to  converse  upon 
the  truths  which  had  enlightened  and  guid- 
ed her  life. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1827,  she  bid  a  ten- 
der and  tranquil  farewell  to  her  husband, 
her  son  and  her  family ;  she  told  them  that 
she  felt  her  end  was  approaching.  On  the 
10th  of  August,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  she 
requested  her  husband  to  read  to  her.  He 
read  a  letter  of  Fenelon's,  for  a  sick  per- 
son; he  then  commenced  a  sermon  of  Bos-- 
suet's,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  she  expired. 
Thus  was  verified  a  prediction,  or  a  hope, 
of  which  she  had  delighted  to  converse.  Al- 
most always  harassed  with  cares  and  la- 
bors, she  neglected  none,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  them  with  ever  increasing  devoted- 
ness,  as  if  an  inexhaustible  reserve  of  hap- 
piness and  peace  had  been  insured  to  her. 
^*'  Jt  is,"  she  says,  '^  on  the  necessity  of  an 
immutable  futurity  that  I  travel  on  inces- 
santly, and  that  1  shall  end  by  passing  from 
one  world  to  the  other.  But  1  expect  a  light 
and  a  clearness  in  my  latter  days,  that  will 
lender  this  passage  easy  and  certain." 
(Letter  written  in  1822.) 

There  remains  little  more  to  add  ;  1  do 
not  think  I  have  forgotten  any  of  the  traces 
of  that  image,  which  time  can  never  efface 
from  the  remembrance  of  Madame  Guizot's 
friends  ;  but  in  writing,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  everything  separately,  and  to  make 
a  person  known,  to  analyse  tiie  whole  that 
eonrtitutes  individuality  in  its  full  grace 
and  freedom.  In  successively  retracing  the 
qiidxtiei  and  opinions  of  Madj^m/^  Ouiot,^ 


by  incessantly  comparing  her  destiny  with 
her  nature,  we  seem  to  be  exhibiting  a  sys- 
tem ;  but  we  cannot  reproduce  the  action 
and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  person ;  we 
cannot  restore  that  unity  of  nature,  which, 
in  her,  reconciled  so  many  varieties,  and  al- 
most contrasts.  Thus,  nothing  was  lost, 
nothing  was  indifferent,  in  that  noble  life ; 
in  it  everything  had  an  aim,  a  value,  a  rule ; 
at  the  same  time  good  principles  had  taken 
such  possession  of  her  mind,  that  she  obey- 
ed them  without  effort,  and  in  the  fulfilment 
of  her  duties  she  appeared  to  be  following 
her  own  inclinations.  Reason  had  not  giv- 
en her  either  coldness  or  constraint.  Strong 
in  suffering,  she  was  tender  and  almost  weak 
in  happiness ;  she  relished  the  real  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  the  most  simple  pleasures  af- 
forded her  a  childish  delight.  Almost  al- 
ways deprived  of  ease  and  leisure,  chained 
to  study,  confined  in  towns,  she  could  not 
breathe  the  country  air  without  a  kind  of 
intoxication.  The  enjoyment  of  the  arts, 
and  those  of  nature,  excited  in  her  a  real 
emotion.  No  one  has  better  proved  the 
truth  of  those  words,  I  believe,  of  R  ousseau's : 
^^  Strict  morals  preserve  the  tender  affec- 
tions." 

The  idea  of  duty  was  ever  present  to  her 
mind  ;  she  applied  it  with  rigor  to  the  so- 
lution of  moral  inquiries ;  injustice  inspired 
her  with  indignation,  immorality  with  a  dis- 
gust which  she  knew  not  how  to  restrain  ;' 
to  cause  grief  to  any  one  was  to  her  almost 
an  impossibility  ;  to  witness  even  merited 
pain  only  excited  her  pity  ;  and  her  kind- 
ness disarmed  her  justice.  But  it  was  es- 
pecially  the  sufferings  of  strong  minds  that 
excited  her  deepest  compassion ;  in  their 
sorrows  she  recognised  her  own,  and  suffer- 
ed with  them. 

There  is  so  much  mind  in  the  works  of 
Madame  Guizot,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
to  speak  of  what  she  showed  in  conversa- 
tion. Her's  was  strikingly  original ;  and 
she  sometimes  astonished  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  accustomed  to  it 
to  find  it  pleasing.  But  with  a  little  ex- 
perience, it  was  soon  discovered  that  al 
though  her  language  was  different  from  that 
of  most  people,  she  was  quick  in  compre- 
hending every  one,  and  arrived  by  sure, 
though,  perhaps,  circuitous  means,  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  true,  at  sympathy 
for  all  that  was  good.  With  her  everything 
proceeded  from  herself;  she  repeated  no- 
thing, she  borrowed  nothing,  even  from 
reading ;  no  book  pleased  her  that  did  not 
make  her  think ;  she  required  a  new  effort. 
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to  make  her  own  of  even  common  ideas  ; 
she  never  yielded  to  an  opinion  until  after 
giie  had  herself  discovered  its  motives,  or 
adopted  it,  unless  stamped  with  her  seal. 
The  reasons  which  determined  her  mind 
were  not  always  the  most  natural,  but  they 
were  her  oum,  like  those  of  Montaigne.  She 
did  not  always  take  the  most  simple  method 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  but  she  would  at 
length  attain  it,  and  her  mind  knew  no  rest 
until  she  did.  Then  all  opposition  was  at 
an  end ;  there  was  no  struggle  in  her,  no 


discord,  she  yielded  to  it  implicitly  ;  her 
judgment  governed  her  will,  truth  reigned 
in  her  by  right  divine. 

This  excellence  is  rare ;  it  is,  perhaps^ 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  philosopher. 
This  immutable  harmony  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart  must  in  everv  ease  be  ioved  and 
admired,  but  can  it  ever  be  more  worthy  of 
admiration  and  of  love,  than  when  it  unites 
the  wisdom  of  a  sage  to  the  heart  of  a  wo- 
man? 
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y  Of  the  beautiful  though  faulty  works  which 
compose  these  volumes,  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  the  fruit  of  one  of  those  singular 
literary  Partnerships,  which,  hardly  known 
in  any  department  of  poetical  art  except 
the  drama,  have  repeatedly  been  formed  by 
dramatic  poets  both  in  our  own  country  and 
elsewhere.  The  old  English  drama  abounds 
with  examples.  None  of  these  alliances, 
however,  was  so  steadfast,  none  so  success- 
ful, none  so  evidently  prompted  by  "  con- 
simility  of  genius,"  as  that  which  has,  by 
a  consent  almost  universal,  elevated  the 
inseparable  names  of  the  two  friends,  Fran- 
cis Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  to  a 
place  in  our  dramatic  literature  second  only 
to  that  of  the  one  unapproachable  master 
of  the  art.  * 

In  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  the 
two  poets,  all  that  is  known  scarcely  suffi- 
ces to  do  more  than  excite  a  vain  curiositj. 
But  few  facts  have  been  collected  which 
have  any  interest  in  themselves,  or  any 
value  as  the  groundwork  of  critical  specu- 
lation. The  principal  of  these  relate  to 
the  family  history  of  both. 

Among  the  western  hills  of  Leicester- 
shire, there  has  lately  been  erected  a  mo- 
nastery, which,  inhabited  by  thirty  or  forty 
Cistercian  monks,  carries  back  our  thoughts 
from  the  busy  world  of  manufactures  by 
which  it  is  sorrovnded,  to  the  antiquities 
and  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Simi- 
lar reflections  are  prompted  py  another 


scene,  situated  about  a  mile  from  this  mo- 
dern abbey  of  Saint  Bernard.  In  the  midst 
of  a  little  valley,  on  a  meadow  beside  a 
dashing  brook,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
day  a  group  of  ivy-mantled  ruins.  There, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  pious  lady 
founded  an  Augustinian  nunnery,  in  honor 
of  Saint  Mary  and  the  blessed  Trinity. 
Confiscated  on  the  suppression  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  at  the  Reformation,  the  priory 
of  Gracedieu  and  its  demesne  were  acquir- 
ed by  John  Beaumont,  a  lawyer  of  old  fa- 
mily. He  afterwards  became  Master  of 
the  Rolls ;  but  was  soon  charged  with  coi:- 
ruption,  disgraced,  and  deprived  of  his 
estates.  His  widow  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes  the  manor  of  which 
he  had  dispossessed  the  nuns  of  Lady 
Roesia  de  Verdun.  Her  son  Francis,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  his  father's  profes- 
sion, was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  received  knight- 
hood from  the  hands  of  Qeeen  Elizabeth. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  a  ''  grave,  learned,  and 
reverend  judge.''  He  married  a  lady  of  the 
family  of  Pierrepoint  in  Nottinghamshire  ; 
from  which  long  afterwards  came  the 
sprightly  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

Of  Jud^e  Beaumont's  three  >  sons,  the 
eldest  diea  young.  John,  the  second,  in- 
herited the  estates,  and  obtained  a  baron- 
etcy. Sir  John  Beaumont  was  a  man  of  re- 
flection, taste,  and  feeling.  In  right  of  his 
^^Boswortb  Field,''  and  other  poems,  he  is 
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remembered  among  our  minor  poets,  and 
among    the  earliest  improvers  of  English 
heroic  verse.     The  third  son,  Francis  Beau- 
mont, was  bom  at  Gracedieu,  probably  in 
the  year  1586.     The  family  of  Gracedieu 
did  not  comprise  the  onlv  men  of  genius  of 
the  name.    Among  their  kinsmen,  the  Bcau- 
monts  of  Coleorton,  we  find,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  a 
poet  from  whom  Pope  did  not  disdain  to 
borrow  wisely  ;  and,  in  our  own  time,  this 
hranch  of  the  ancient  stock  has  been  repre- 
sented by  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  any  age — the  late  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  himself  a  pleasing  artist,  and 
the  generous  friend  of  artists  and  of  poets. 
The   birth-place   of  Francis   Beaumont 
was  a  fit  nursery  for  the  boyhood  of  a  poet. 
The  spot  itself  is  still  beautiful :  the  region 
in  which  it  lies  was  then  sylvan  and  roman- 
tic.    Chamwood   Forest,  on  the  edge  of 
vhi(^   Gracedieu  stands,  was  in  the  six- 
teenth  century   a   thickly   wooded   chase. 
Drayton   indeed,  not  long  afterwards,  la- 
mented that   the  high-palmed   harts  were 
fled,  and  the  dryads  dead  with  the  oaks 
they  had  inhabited.     Even  for  him,  how- 
ever, the  scene  was  the  ideal  of  a  forest: 
and  about  the  very  time  when  his  "  Poly- 
dhion  "  was  composed.  Bishop  Corbet  and 
his  fellow-travellers  lost  their  way  among 
its  rocky  glades.    Wordsworth,  the  intimate 
friend   of  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
lias  since  revived  its  poetical  renown  in  an 
inscription  reminding  us  that — 

"There,  on  the  margin  of  a  streamlet  wild, 
Did  Francis  BeaumoDt  sport,  an  eager  child ; 
There,  under  shadow  of  Ine  neig^hboring  rocks, 
Sang  yoQlhful  tales  of  shepherds  and  their  flocks : 
UDconscious  prelude  to  heroic  themes. 
Heart-breaking  tears,  and  melancholy  dreams 
Of  slighted  love,  and  scorn,  and  jealous  ragje, 
With  which  his  genius  shook  the  buskin 'd  stage." 

Bat  the  earliest  breathings  of  nature  upon 
the  poetic  heart  do  not  generally  awaken  a 
soimd  which  is  their  own  echo.  The  young 
poet  is  for  a  time  a  mocking-bird.  Beau- 
months  earliest  known  work,  published  when 
he  was  certainly  less  than  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was  the  ^'Salmacis  and  Herma- 
phroditns,"  a  poem  of  nine  hundred  heroic 
lines.  In  this  boyish  piece,  the  voluptu- 
ous sketch  of  the  Metamorphoses  is  worked 
up  into  a  minutely  touched  and  over-color- 
ed picture.  The  fancy  which  it  unques- 
tionablj  exhibits,  is  expended  on  mytholo- 
gical inventions,  ingenious  like  those  of 
thdr  prototype,  and  even  more  artificial. 
There  emerges  in  it  little,  if  anything,  of 
isAfpaMl   obmyatiofi  of  externiU  mature. 


But  the  scenes,  amid  which  his  early  youth 
was  passed,  were  secretly  nourishing  the  sym- 
pathies which  afterwards  flowed  out  with 
imaginative  fulness  upon  the  world  of  hu- 
man action  and  passion :  nor  did  those 
scenes  pass  away  without  leaving  images 
which  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  colored 
into  richer  landscapes  in  unfading  verse. 

The  ''  Salmacis,"  and  an  equally  free 
imitation  of  the  "  Remedy  of  Love,"  are 
our  chief  or  only  means  of  estimating  tho 
influence  exerted  on  his  mind  by  his  acade- 
mical education.  He  became  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Broadgates  Hall  in  Oxford, 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old :  but 
he  seems  to  have  resided  there  only  a  short 
time  ;  and  ho  was  certainly  too  young  to 
have  received  from  it  any  deep  impression, 
in  the  classical  studies  of  the  place,  in  the 
more  home-sprung  learning  of  Camden  who 
had  lived  within  the  same  walls  a  genera- 
tion before,  or  in  the  puritanism  and  patri- 
otism of  Pym,  who  was  his  college-contem- 
porary. The  Inner  Temple,  where  he  entered 
while  still  a  boy,  introduced  him  to  new 
companionships  of  a  nature  more  congenial 
to  his  own ;  and  we  now  approach  the 
sphere  in  which  his  brief  existence  was 
destined  to  be  spent. 

Meanwhile  the  friend  whose  name  has 
hecome  identified  with  his,  was  entering 
upon  life  under  circumstances  far  less  favor- 
able. Richard  Fletcher,  the  son  of  a  vioar 
in  Kent,  had  distinguished  himsnlf  at 
Cambridge,  and  been  Master  of  Bene't 
College.  He  was  also  minister  of  Rye, 
where,  in  December,  1579,  was  born  his 
third  son,  John  Fletcher,  the  poet.  John 
Fletcher  was  a  child  of  seven  years,  when 
his  father,  now  Dean  of  Peterborough,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fortunes  by 
insulting  the  unhappy  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  upon  the  scaffold.  His  zealous  ser- 
vices upon  this  occasion,  his  courtly  man- 
ners, his  handsome  person,  and  his  intimacy 
with  Burleigh,  concurred  in  recommending 
him  to  the  favor  of  the  maiden  queen.  Sub- 
ject to  certain  simbniacab  suspicions,  he 
soon  became  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Elizabeth, 
delighting  in  the  good  looks  of  her  comely 
bishop,  had  found  fault  with  him  for  cut- 
ting his  beard  too  short :  '^  whereas,  good 
lady,"  wrote  Harington,  "although  she 
knew  it  not,  that  which  he  had  cut  too 
short  was  his  bishopric,  not  his  beard." 
He  was  made,  successively,  High  Almoner, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  1595,  Bishop 
of  London.  A  widower  at  the  time  of  this 
last  promotion^  he  immediatelj  Carried  the 
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very  recent  widow  of  a  Kentish  knight. 
The  queen's  distaste  of  the  marriage  of 
clergymen  was  aggravated  in  this  instance 
by  the  doubtful  reputation  of  the  lady. 
The  bishop  was  accordingly  suspended  from 
his  functions  by  the  primate,  and  forbidden 
by  the  queen  to  appear  at  court.  A  partial 
restoration  to  the  royal  favor  came  too  late 
to  heal  the  wound  which  public  disgrace 
had  inflicted  upon  a  proud  and  worldly 
heart.  On  a  June  evening  in  1596,  as  he 
sat  smoking  in  his  chair,  Bishop  Fletcher 
suddenly  fell  back  and  expired. 

He  left  eight  children  in  be^ary ;  and 
his  property  was  seized  by  the  Exchequer, 
in  satisfaction  of  official  debts  to  the  crown. 
Intercession  was  made  for  the  orphans  by 
his  brother  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  an  eminent 
civilian,  diplomatist,  and  scholar,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  two  poets  Giles  and  Phincas. 
The  family  had  a  still  more  powerful  advo- 
cate in  the  chivalrous  Essex,  prompted  by 
Anthony  Bacon,  brother  of  the  great  chan- 
cellor. But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  government  relented. 

John  Fletcher  had  at  twelve  years  of  age 
been  admitted  a  pensioner  of  his  father's 
college  at  Cambridge  ;  where,  two  years 
later,  he  is  said  by  his  last  biographer  to 
have  been  made  one  of  the  Bible  clerks — 
an  assertion  which  not  improbably  involves 
some  mistake ;  Bible  derk  being  an  Oxford, 
not  a  Cambridge  title.  Of  his  university 
studies  nothing  further  is  known.  At  his 
father's  death  he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  event  cast  him  loose  upon  the  world. 

We  are  left  in  the  dark,  however,  con- 
cerning him.  We  know  uothing  of  his 
employments  for  some  years  afterwards; 
nor  how  and  when  he  first  became  connected 
with  Beaumont.  The  oldest  date  at  which 
their  names  occur  together  is  1607,  when 
each  of  them  contributed  a  copy  of  com- 
mendatory verses  to  the  "  Fox "  of  Ben 
Jonson.  To  the  same  year,  or  1606,  is  also 
assigned  Fletcher's  first  appearance  as  a 
writer — the  first  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  trace — in  the  indifferent  comedy  of 
*'  The  Woman-hater."  In  the  case  of 
Fl^tcher,  therefore,  as  of  Shakspeare, 
several  years  of  early  life  are  unaccounted 
for.  But,  since  London  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal home  of  his  boyhood  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  be- 
ing the  place  where  we  ought  to  look  for 
him,  when  thrown  so  suddenly  by  his  father's 
death  on  his  own  resonroes.  ThiB  was  the 
age  when  the  theatree  were  no  leas  a  lioii0e 


of  refuge  than  a  temple  of  fame  for  youth- 
ful poets :  and  looking  at  Fletcher's  future 
history,  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in 
supposing,  that  he  at  once  betook  himself 
to  writing  for  the  theatres  to  earn  his  bread. 
Without  patrimony  or  profession,  he  would 
be  driven  by  want  to  try  to  the  utmost  the 
fatal  facility  of  his  powers.  This  necessity, 
we  fear,  continued  to  the  last.  The  rapidity 
with  which  his  plays  appeared  after  the 
death  of  his  friend,  affords  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  of  his  having  been  spurred  on 
by  motives  more  pressing  than  the  desire  of 
fame.  Proof  to  the  same  effect,  proof  of 
hurry  in  composition,  is  afforded  by  the  im- 
perfections which  deform  so  many  of  his 
plays,  especially  the  later  ones.  *'  Several 
of  his  scenes,"  says  one  of  his  critics,  ^'  nay,  * 
whole  acts,  must  have  been  written  with 
'^  either  an  ill-filled  stomach,  or  an  ill-filled 
head." 

Beaumont  was  differently  situated.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  e^er 
poor.  Some  fortune,  more  or  lesS|  came  to 
him  from  his  eldest*  brother.  He  married 
into  a  good  family ;  and,  as  has  justly  been 
remarked,  he  had  another  security  against 
indigence,  in  the  affection  of  his  surviving 
brother.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  for 
questioning  that  Beaumont  had  independent 
means,  except  an  imperfectly  vouched  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters. 

The  circumstances  of  Beaumont, however, 
are  chiefly  important  as  entitling  us  the 
more  readily  to  believe,  that  the  literary 
alliance  between  him  and  his  less  wealthy 
friend  was  not  one  of  those  joint  adventures, 
so  common  in  that  time,  which  were  order- 
ed by  the  play-house  managers,  and  execut- 
ed for  daily  bread  by  starving  play-wrights. 
We  read,  in  the  diary  of  Philip  Henslowe 
and  elsewhere,  of  plays  which  were  produo- 
ed  by  the  combined  labor  of  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  five  poets.  In  many  such 
cases,  the  undertaking  was  plainly  a  match 
against  time.  A  temporary  theme  had  to 
be  caught  up  before  its  popularity  should 
vanish ;  or  a  new  piece  had  to  be  hurriedly 
put  together,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  at- 
traction of  some  similar  novelty  at  a  rival 
play-house.  The  task,  which  could  not 
within  a  given  period  be  performed  by  one 
head,  might  easily  be  performed  by  two  or 
more.  To  miserable  demands  like  the;^f^ 
most  of  the  dramatists  of  that  age  (almost 
all  of  them  needy  men,  and  some  of  them 
players  as  well  as  poets)  lived  in  eontinnal 
daverj.    It  ia  fiir  from  bdog  improhable 
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that  to  such  emergencies  we  owe  the  asso- 
ciation of  Fletcher's  name,  in  works  still 
extant,  with  those  of  Jonson,  Middleton, 
William  Rowley,  and  others.  His  co-ope- 
ration with  Massinger,  Field,  and  Daborne, 
in  the  writing  of  a  play  which  cannot  now  be 
identified,  is  shown  by  the  sad  letter  of  those 
three  men  to  Henslowe,  the  date  of  which, 
thongh  not  exactly  ascertainable,  must  have 
preceded  Beaumont's  death.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  to  credit  assertions  made  not  long 
after  the  faets  occurred,  poor  Massinger 
was  Fletcher's  coadjutor,  even  in  several  of 
the  dramas  now  before  us  :  but  at  the  same 
time  Massinger's  manner  is  too  unlike 
Fletcher's  to  make  it  probable  that  they 
could  have  worked  together,  and  that  inter- 
nal evidence  should  not  betray  the  fact. 

We  have,  in  short,  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Fletcher's  works  were  written  either  by 
himself  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  that 
one  associate  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  co- 
operated with  none  but  him.  His  other 
combinations  were  casual  and  temporary ; 
this  Was  systematic  and  long  continued.  A 
union  sa  singular,  and  so  difficult  to  main- 
tain, can  only  have  arisen  out  of  strong 
personal  attachment,  and  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  genius  also  was  akin. 
In  truth  the  wonderful  resemblance,  both  in 
thought  and  in  expression,  which  prevails 
throughout  their  works,  is  not  the  least  cu- 
rious riddle  which  the  study  of  them  pre- 
sents. 

Beaumont's  choice  of  Fletcher  must  have 
been  entirely  free ;  nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  conjecturing  otherwise  respecting 
Fletcher's  choico  of  Beaumont.  Their 
positions,  however,  must  have  been  differ- 
ent when  they  first  met.  In  1607,  Beau- 
mont could  not  be  much  more  than  in  his 
twenty-second  year  ;  while  Fletcher  was 
already  in  his  twenty-eighth.  It  is  allowa- 
ble to  figure  Fletcher,  the  orphan  son  of  the 
bankrupt  prelate,  as  having  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  struggling  against  diffi- 
culties not  unlike  those  that  probably  im- 
peded the  early  path  of  Shakspeare.  We 
may  regard  him  as  already  in  some  mea- 
sure a  practised  dramatic  artist ;  we  may 
believe  him  to  have  owed  to  the  severe 
training  througli  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pass,  no  mean  portion  of  that 
readiness,  both  in  composition  and  speech, 
for  which  he  was  extoUed  by  his  most  in- 
telligent contemporaries.  Beaumont,  on 
the  other  hand,  born  under  a  happier  star, 
preaents  himself   to  our  imagination  as  a 
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votary  of  art,  who  practises  it  becauee  he 
loves  it,  and  who,  younger  and  less  experir 
cnced  than  his  friend,  but  more  reflective 
and  more  precocious,  might  bring  into  con>- 
tribution,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
union,  the  very  faculties  in  which  his  com- 
rade would  have  been  found  wanting,  if  he 
had  continued  to  work  alone.  But  we  must 
not  go  on  guessing. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  poets  of  England  were  almost 
all  dramatists.  The  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
preceding  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama  to  a  height  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  ;  but  further  efforts  continued  ti> 
be  made,  and  new  aspirants  crowded  into 
the  ranks.  In  those  days,  rt  must  be  re- 
membered, the  writing  of  a  play  for  the 
closet  was  never  dreamt  of;  at  least  by 
none  except  the  eccentric  Earl  of  Stirling. 
Every  dramatic  poet  wrote  for  the  stage  ; 
each  play  being  usually  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  theatres,  the  printing  of  it  was  ne- 
cessarily delayed  in  order  to  preserve  the 
monopoly  of  it  to  the  players ;  and,  in  very 
many  instances,  the  printing  was  postponed 
till  the  work  was  irretrievably  lost.  The 
poets  were  thus  brought  into  close  relation 
with  the  actors ;  several  of  them,  such  a» 
Jonson,  Massinger,  and  Field,  were  actors 
themselves  ;  and,  although  it  is  clearly  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Fletcher  ever  troda 
the  stage,  yet  the  chtracter  and  position  of 
the  theatrical  companies,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  theatrical  amusements  were 
held,  must  have  been  points  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  him  and  his  friend. 

The  stage,  which  had  been  despised  even 
by  literary  men  when  Shakspeare  was  a 
youth,  was  now  the  favorite  both  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  people.  In-  consequence 
of  the  favor  shown  to  it,  its  exhibitions 
were  invested  with  a  pomp,  which,  rude 
doubtless  according  to  modern  notions,  yet 
far  exoeeded  what  we  should  exjpect,  or  can 
indeed  easily  believe.  Neitner  in  the 
buildings  nor  in  the  scenery,  did  there  ex- 
ist the  vastness  and  splendor  which  are 
among  the  prodigies  of  more  recent  times  ; 
becoming  more  and  more  gorgeous,  as  the 
literary  glory  of  our  representations  has 
declined.  But  the  researches  of  dramatic 
antiquaries  have  lately  shown,  that  on  the 
Wardrobe  of  the  leading  theatrical  compa- 
nies there  was  then  lavished  an  expense 
which  is  startling  even  to  modem  ears,  and 
which  co«ld  not  have  been  incurred,  had 
not  a  theatre  been  a  more  profitable  invest- . 
ment  than  it  appears  to  he  at  present. 
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There  were  then,  as  now,  many  actors  who 
were  needy  and  despised,  on  account  either 

of  want  of  prudence  or  want  of  talent. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  the 
more  austere,  and  the  rising  remonstrances 
of  a  party  who  began  to  look  on  the  stas^e 
with  political  jealousy  as  well  as  with  reli- 
gious scruples,  persons  professionally  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  occupied,  or  had  it 
in  their  power  to  acquire,  a  creditable  posi- 
tion in  society.  There  were  actors  both 
respectable  and  respected  ;  and,  as*  it  has 
recently  been  shown,  there  were  some^  even 
of  secondary  note,  who  lived  wisely  and 
died  wealthy.' 

Above  all,  there  were  two  men,  actors 
and  proprietors  of  theatres,  who  had  vindi- 
cated for  themselves  a  place  considerably 
above  their  station,  whose  conduct  and  suc- 
cess had  done  as  much  as  has  since  been 
done  by  the  family  of  Kemble,  to  elevate 
and  support  the  character  of  their  calling. 
The  one  had  no  claim  to  literary  distinc- 
tion :  but  he  was  the  first  tragic  actor  of  the 
day  ;  and,  about  the  time  when  our  two 
poets  appeared,  he  had  gained  a  great  part 
of  the  large  fortune,  which,  being  a  child- 
less man,  he  afterwards  devoted  to  public 
charity.  This  was  Edward  AUeyn,  the 
founder  of  the  college  of  "  God's  Gift"  at 
Dulwich.  The  name  of  the  other  of  the 
two  players  was  higher  still.  Profession- 
ally regarded,  they  were,  as  we  should  now 
Shrase  it,  rival  managers ;  but  both  were  pru- 
ent,  both  were  kindly,  and  there  are  gratify- 
ing proofs  of  an  interchange  of  good  offices 
between  them.  One  little  anecdote,  reco- 
vered but  lately,  belongs  almost  to  the  very 
year  in  which  Beaumont  became  known  as 
a  dramatist.  Aliejrn  being  absent  in  the 
country  on  il  strolling  excursion,  at  a 
time  when  the  theatres  in  London  were  shut 
by  reason  of  the  plague,  his  wife  receives  in 
town  a  visit  from  a  ''pretty  youth,  and 
handsome  in  apparel,"  who  assumes  an 
aristocratic  name,  asks  for  a  loan  of  ten 
pounds,  and  asserts  that  he  is  known  both 
to  Mr.  AUeyn  and  to  the  other  gr^at  thea- 
trical manager.  Mrs.  Alleyn,  who,  as  the 
step-daughter  of  M  Philip  Henslowe,  had 
learned  economy  and  caution,  declines  to 
comply  with  the  demand  till  the  reference 
dall  have  been  verified  i  and  the  brother 
manager,  on  being  appealed  to,  declares 
that  he  knew  the  applicant  only  by  having 
heard  that  he  was  a  rogue,  and  is  glad  the 
money  had  not  been  given !  The  impostor 
does  not  again  show  himself;  and  Joan 
Allejrii)  ia  mt  next  letter  to  her  husbandi 


exultingly  tells  him  the  story.  Her  friend- 
ly adviser  was  a  person  of  whom  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  as  discharging  higher 
duties  to  humanity  than  detecting  swindlers. 
She  describes  him  as  "  Mr.  Shakspeare  of 
the  Globe."  Not  long  afterwards  Shak- 
speare retired  to  his  native  town,  to  enjoy, 
during  the  too  short  evening  of  his  days, 
the  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  leave'  his 
children  in  a  station  more  worthy  of  their 
ancient  lineage  than  of  that  calling,  from 
which  believers  in  his  sonnets  must  grieve 
to  think,  that  he  sometimes  bitterly  revolt- 
ed. To  his  profession  and  to  his  worldly 
prudence  he  owed  his  wealth  :  if  he  had 
been  merely  a  great  genius,  and  not  also  a 
man  of  business  (gifts  since  again  united  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Walter  Scott),  he  might 
have  pined  like  Jonson,  or  starved  like 
Massinger.  We  can  scarcely  over-estimate 
the  facilities,  which  his  easy  circumstances, 
in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  must  have 
afforded  him  for  the  composition  and  elabo- 
ration of  his  greatest  works.  But,  in  order 
duly  to  estimate  what  we  owe  him,  we  must 
also  recollect  that  his  genius  was  now  and 
afterwards  the  animating  principle  of  the 
drama,  and  of  the  stage ,  and  that  had  he 
not  written  "  Hamlet,"  and  ''  Lear,"  and 
his  Hbtorical  Plays,  the  English  theatres 
might  have  continued  to  be  a  mere  school 
of  popular  buffoonery,  imitation,  and  bom- 
bast. 

About  the  year  1607,  the  old  English 
drama  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  last 
month  of  its  brief  but  resplendent  summer. 
These  gorgeous  plants  which  sprang^  up  in 
natural  luxuriance,  under  the  influence  of 
the  warm  sun  and  the  free  air,  were  still| 
day  by  day,  bursting  into  flower.  Their 
time,  however,  was  all  but  over ;  the  field 
was  beginning  to  be  covered,  more  and  more 
thickly,  by  the  Autumnal  growth  which  is 
the  fruit  of  artificial  cultivation  ;  and  the 
noxious  weeds,  though  as  yet  hardly  visible, 
were  already  rooted  in  the  soil.  The  first 
ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  com- 
pose the  great  concluding  period  of  Shak- 
speare's  literary  life ;  the  period  which  com- 
prehends the  most  thoughtful  and  solemn  of 
his  works.  Ben  Jonson,  too,  was  then  in 
the  senith  of  his  activity  and  fame ;  but 
about  to  fall  into  his  sad  decline.  ^^  The 
Silent  Woman,"  and  "  The  Alchemist," 
were  his  only  great  works  subsequent  to  the 
appearance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Side  by  side  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson, 
stood  a  couple  of  veterans^  the  epic  and 
eloquent   ChapmaDi    and  Hqfwood,   the 
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**  prose  Sliakspeare,"  still  cheerful  and  in- 
defiitigable  ;  while  Webster,  Middleton, 
Dekker,  MarstoD,  and  others,  had  already 
occupied  the  ground  which  they  must 
thenceforth  share  with  formidable  competi- 
tors— with  our  two  poets,  with  Massinger, 
and  with  Ford.  Drayton  and  Daniel,  too, 
whose  fame  now  rests  on  poetry  of  other 
kinds,  were  enrolled  among  the  dramatists 
of  their  time. 

Working  with  a  fervor,  and  warmed  by  a 
literary  ambition,  seldom  if  ever  paralleled, 
this  swarm  of  poets  constituted  likewise  a 
society  of  friends,  whose  intercourse,  bro- 
ken at  times  4)y  individual  quarrels,  was 
usually  free,   cordial,  and  happy.      Then 
occarred  those  "  wit  combats,"  the  fame  of 
which  descended  traditionally  to  the  age  of 
Fuller ;    then  were  held,   day  after  day, 
those    merry  meetings   at    the   Mermaid, 
which  Beaumont,  writing  from  the  country, 
regretted,  amidst  the  beauty  of  the  sum- 
mer— that  intercommuning  of  buoyant  na- 
tures, which,  delightful  at  the  time,  return- 
ed afterwards  on  wings  of  fire  and  raised 
the  dear  spirit  to  the  energy  that  created 
immortal  works.     There  were  different  dra- 
matic schools  ;  a  point  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible at  present  to  elucidate  :     But  another 
fact,  more  easily  explained,  was  this ;  that 
the  chief  dramatists  were  usually  connected 
with  one  or  another  of  the  leading  theatres, 
and  not  with  all.     There  were  two  princi- 
pal theatres  ;  at  the  head  of  one  of  which 
stood   Henslowe,   and  afterwards   Alleyn; 
while  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable proprietors  of  the  other.     To  the 
latter  of  the  two,  the  theatrical  establish- 
ment of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  appear  to  have  been  attached 
from  an  early  period  of  their  career,  though 
not  from  the  very  first ;   and  this  circum- 
stance would  serve  to  bring  them  into  commu- 
nion with  Ben  Jonson.     Jonson  set  too  high 
a  value  on  his  praise  to  be  over  lavish  of  it. 
While  one  of  his  poems  bears  frank  and 
cordial  testimony  to  his  affection  for  Beau- 
mont,  and   his  admiration   of  the  young 
poet ^8  genius,  he  hints  only  in  his  confiden- 
tial talk  with  Drummond,  that  the  young 
man  set  rather  too  high  an  estimate  on  his 
powers.     In  the  same  conversations  he  de- 
clared his  love   for  Fletcher  without  any 
qualification — a  rare  thing  with  one  whose 
temper,  naturally  moody,  was  irritated  by 
misfortune  and  supposed  neglect.     Fletch- 
er's genius  for  the  more  poetical  kinds  of 
dramatic  writing,  extorted  from  the  gruff 
blher  of  the  rising  generation  (as  he  loved 


to  be  regarded),  the  highest  praise,  when 
he  admitted,  ^'  that,  next  himself,  oifly 
Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  make  a 
Masque."  Upon  Fletcher's  piistoral,  the 
most  ideal  of  all  his  composition^,  being 
condemned  by  the  crowd,  he  signified  his 
hearty  approbation  of  it,  and  prophesied  for 
it  the  immortality  which  it  enjoys. 

Reckoned  from  1607,  the  union  of  our 
two  poets  endured  for  nine  or  ten  years. 

The  prosaic  yet  credulous  Aubrey,  the 
same  ^'  picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles," 
who  made  a  butcher's  boy  of  Shakspeare, 
describes  the  familiarity  of  their  intercourse 
as  the  closest  possible.     He  speaks  of  them 
as  having  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  as 
having  had  a  community  of  goods  so  wide, 
as  to  embrace  even  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  Plato's  coipmonwealth.     If  at 
any  time  the  two  did  "  live  together  on 
the   Bank-side,   not    far    from    the   Play 
house,"  they  must  have  ceased  to  do  so  in 
1613.     For  in  that  vear  Beaumont  mar- 
ried, his  wife  being  a  lady  of  an  old  family, 
the  daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Isley  of 
Sundridge  in  Kent.      It  does  not  appear 
that  Fletcher  was  ever  married.     There  is 
proof,  in  Beaumont's  poetical  '^  Letter  to 
Ben  Jonson,"  of  at  least  one  visit  which 
they  afterwards  paid  together  to  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  course  of  which  two  of  their 
comedies  were  partly  written.     One  would 
gladly  belie  70  Mr.  Dyce  to  be  right  in  con- 
jecturing, that  Gracedieu  may  have  been 
the  place  of  their  retirement.      It  would 
be  agreeable  to  imagine  that  the  fancy  of 
the  town- bred  Fletcher  was  inspired,  by 
wandering  among  the  solitudes  of  Cham- 
wood,  and  beneath  the  monastic  cloisters 
of  his   friend's  paternal   home,   with  the 
images  of  seclusion  which  adorn  his  exqui- 
site ode  to  Melancholy,  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  very  play  to  which  Beaumont's 
Letter  is  prefixed. 

"Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls; 
Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale  passi(m  loves !" 

They  had  not  labored*  together  above 
three  or  four  years,  before  the  fame  of  the 
two  friends  was  firmly  established.  ^^  Phi- 
laster  "  and  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy  "  are 
known  to  have  been  amonff  the  earliest  of 
their  joint  works.  A  little  later  Fletcher 
wrote  ^^  The  Faithful  Shepherdess;"  after 
which  they  brought  out,  in  partnership,  the 
"  King  and  No  King,"  and  "  The  Knight  of 
tbe  Burning  Pestle."    Supposing  the  works 
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to  be  ranked  merely  aceording  to  their  merit 
as  stage-pieces,  these  may  be  held  to  be 
equalled,  or  surpassed,  by  some  of  the  other 
plays ;  but  the  true  place  of  the  authors  in 
our  file  of  poets  would  remain  unaltered,  if, 
retaining  the  five  dramas  just  enumerated, 
we  were  to  lose  everything  else  which  they 
ever  wrote.     In  none  of  the  series  is  the 
poetic  vision  so  fine  ;  in  none  perhaps  is  the 
dramatic   vitality   so   intense.      The   two 
earliest  of  the  group  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  them  all,  both  for  good  and  evil. 
"  Philaster,  or  Love  lies  a-blceding,"  is 
more  valuable  as  a  poem  than  as  a  drama  ; 
and  more  valuable,  too,  for  the  beauty  of 
particular  passages  than  for  its  effect  as  a 
whole.     It  is  a  romantic  love-play,  founded 
on  a  loose  and  feeble  plot.     A  young  and 
kigh-minded   prince,    dispossessed   of   his 
royal  inheritance  ^we  hardly  know  how), 
stalks,  like  a  sorrowful  ghost,  through  the 
halls  that  should  have  been  his  own.     Be- 
tween  him   and   the  usurper'«    daughter, 
there  has  sprung  up  a  mutual  and  acknow- 
ledged affection  ;  but  two  obstacles  are  in 
the  way.     The  princess  is  betrothed  by  her 
father  to  a  foreign  suitor ;  and  her  lever 
becomes  suspicioufi  of  her  fidelity.     Both 
impediments   are    removed.      The   lady's  j 
honor  is  vindicated ;   the  unworthiness  of 
the  bridegroom,  with  whom  she  had. been 
threatened,  is  exposed  ;  and  her  father,  in 
a  sudden  access  of  kindness  and  justice, 
bestows  on  the  prince  his  mistress  and  the 
kingdom.      Upon  this  tottering  and  ill- 
jointed  trellis-work  are  hung  garlands  of 
the  most  delicate  faney,  and  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  tender  feeling.     The  melancholy 
musings  of  Prince  Philaster,  and  his  fitful 
gusts  of  jealousy  and  despair ;    the  self- 
oonscious  purity  of  Arethusa,  and  her  un- 
shaken devotion  to  one  whose  weakness  had 
exposed  her   to   insult   and   danger ;   the 
silent,  innocent,  and  unselfish  love  of  the 
disguised   Euphrasia;     are    set  forth   in 
scenes  which,  though  exhibiting  little  skill 
or  strength  in  the  portraiture  of  character, 
abound  in  touches  of  rich  imagery  and  true 
emotion.     Few  passages  in  English  poetry 
are  more  finely  oonoeived  or  expressed  than 
gome  of  those  that  oocnr  among  the  adven- 
tures in  the  forest.     Still  sweeter  is  the  de- 
BoriptioB,  by  Philaster,  of  his  finding  Eu- 
phrasia by  me  fountain ;  and  the  whole  idea 
of  the  character  thua  introduced,  raises  the 
work  into  a  region  of  imagination  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  reached.     Yet, 
pure  and  lofty  m  are  jnost  of  the  thonghts 
and  feelings  of  ihia  pieoei  the  imaginatiTe 


heaven  of  our  poets  was  not  free  from  clouds, 
even  in  this  the  morning  of  their  day. 
The  taint  of  moral  evil  has  already  come 
too  near ;  the  foul  shape  of  Megra  flits  eve- 
rywhere before  our  eyes ;  and  all  that  sur- 
rounds her,  is  infected  by  her  presence. 

In  the  second  of  their  great  works,  the 
young  dramatists  plunged  headlong  into  that 
realm  of  sin,  around  whose  frontier  they 
had  skimmed  so  often  in ' '  Philaster. "  The 
incidents  of  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy"  are 
profoundly  revolting ;  they  are  possible  only 
in  a  state  of  society  utterly  abandoned ; 
and,  unless  on  Madame  de  StaePs  theory 
of  the  connexion  between  an  immoral 
stage  and  a  moral  people,  they  must  have 
been  intolerable  in  representation  to  any 
audience  but  one  whose  standard  of  purity 
was  miserably  low.  Yet  it  has  been  at- 
tempted, in  our  day,  to  revive  this  play. 
It  was  brought  on  the  stage  of  the  Hay- 
market  ten  years  ago,  with  alterations  by 
Macready  and  Sheridan  Knowles.  Nor 
were  these  practised  judges  of  stage  require- 
ments wrong  in  their  estimate  of  its  drama- 
tic merits.  The  bloody  tale  which  it  tells 
contains  genuine  tragic  elements ;  although, 
even  in  a  description  like  the  present,  and 
far  more  in  an  actual  representation,  the 
decencies  of  the  nineteenth  century  com- 
mand a  veil  to  be  cast  over  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars to  the  filling  up  of  which  the  out- 
line owes  so  much  of  its  harrowing  power. 

Amintor,  a  young  nobleman  of  Rhodes, 
is  tempted  by  the  King  to  abandon  Aspa- 
tia,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  ana  to 
marry  Evadne,  a  beautiful  lady  of  the 
court.  la  the  very  bride-chamber,  the 
bride  acquaints  her  husband  with  the  nature 
of  the  interest  which  the  king  has  taken  in 
her  marriage.  She  is  the  royal  mistress. 
Her  brother,  extorting  the  secret  from 
Amintor,  brings  his  sister  to  confession  and 
to  a  fierce  kind  of  penitence.  Evadne  mur- 
ders her  seducer ;  the  broken-hearted  As- 
patia,  assuming  a  male  disguise,  provokes 
her  faithless  lover  to  slay  her ;  Evadne  and 
Amintor  both  perish  by  suicide. 

This  is  a  story  of  guilt,  and  dishonor, 
and  treachery ;  but  it  is  not  one  in  which 
crime  is  lightly  regarded  or  allowed  to  tri> 
umph.  The  dishonor  is  passionately  felt : 
the  treacherous  guilt  is  fearfully  avenged. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  theme  (as,  alas! 
in  every  one  of  the  works  before  us)  there 
are  introduced  passages  of  reprehensible 
levity  and  eoarseness ;  bat  the  ruling  tone 
of  feeling  is  one  whioh  is  morally  not  in- 
oonsonant   with  the   events   represented. 
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Regarded  aa  a  whole,  "  The  Maid's  Tra- 
gedy" is,  in  our  judgment,  its  author's  mas- 
terpiece. Over  all  its  horrors  thoro  is 
thrown  a  veil  of  poetic  imagery,  which  in- 
Teats  most  closely  the  figure  of  the  for- 
lorn Aspatia,  but  streams  out  almost  on 
every  character  and  every  scene.  The  feel- 
ing, too,  is  deep  and  varied  ;  plaintive  sor- 
row finds  a  voice  most  readily,  while  strong 
expression  is  also  given  to  anger  and  hatred 
and  despair.  These  are  features  of  detail ; 
bat  there  is  a  dramatic  and  poetical  excel- 
lence of  a  rarer  and  loftier  kind,  in  the 
harmony  with  which  (a  few  jarring  notes 
excepted)  the  unity  of  tragic  emotion  is 
maintained  throughout.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent to  us  merely  two  or  three  situations 
powerfully  designed  and  colored ;  it  leads 
US  on  from  one  scene  of  passion  to  another, 
eadi  rising  beyond  the  scenes  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  one  and  all  converging  to- 
wards the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  which 
everything  is  swallowed  up,  and  ''  darkness 
is  the  burier  of  the  dead." 

**  A  King  and  No  King"  was,  in  the 
time  of  its  authors,  and  long  afterwards, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  acted  plays.' 
A  revival  of  it  was  projected  by  Garrick, 
who  perceived  the  opportunities  for  display 
afforded  to  him  by  the  character  of  Arbaces. 
The  design,  however,  was  given  up,  and  it 
failed  when  carried  into  execution  by  Har- 
ris. Indeed,  the  moral  tone  of  the  work 
could  not  have  been  endured  by  any  au- 
dience living  after  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  story  relates  the  progress  of  a  passion, 
which  those  who  entertained  it  believed  to 
be  incestuous,  and  which  is  eventually  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  that  they  are  not 
relations.  The  literary  merits  of  the  play 
have  been  estimated  very  diversely.  Some 
eritics,and  no  mean  ones,  have  ranked  it  much 
above  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy."  Mr.  Dyce's 
judgment  on  it  is  more  moderate  and  just. 

The  three  plays  we  have  just  spoken  of 
present  the  most  noted  instances,  though 
by  no  means  the  only  ones,  in  which  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  have  been  taxed  with 
directly  borrowing  from  Sbakspeare.  Bes- 
Bos  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  Fal- 
staff ;  the  character  and  position  of  Philas- 
ter  from  Hamlet ;  the  melancholy  songs  of 
Aspatia,  and  Evadne's  confession  to  her 
brother,  from  Ophelia ;  while  the  scene  be- 
tween Melantius  and  Amintor  is  supposed 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  quarrel  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  instances  of  this 
kind,  however  evidently  suggested  by  the 
great  original,  faintly  intimate  the  degree 


to  which  the  works  of  Shnkspeare  dwelt 
upon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  learn  as  little  from  their  jesting  allu- 
sions, the  turns  of  expressions,  and  the  bits 
of  parody  upon  Shakspeare  which  are  often 
introduced  good-humoredly  by  our  two  po- 
ets, and  sometimes  by  Jonson  with  spleen 
and  sourness.  His  infiuence  on  the  dramas 
of  his  time,  and  on  all  its  walks  of  poetry, 
was  much  wider  than  this 

Imaginative  inventors,  of  all  ranks  be- 
low the  very  highest,  are  like  planetary  sa- 
tellites, which  revolve  indeed  each  on  its 
own  axis,  but  are  all  carried  round  in  the 
orbit  of  their  common  centre  ;  nay,  to 
push  the  comparison  a  step  further,  Jupiter 
himself,  as  well  as  his  moons,  gravitates  in 
dependence  on  the  sun.  Through  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  impulses,  the  special 
and  the  common,  it  is  natural  and  inevita- 
ble, that  the  appearance  of  every  great 
\i;ork  or  group  of  works,  in  literature  or 
art,  should  not  only  produce  particular  and 
designed  imitation,  but  should  throw  over 
all  productions  of  the  same  class  a  hue 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  pos-  ' 
sessed.  Thus  did  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  images  innumerable,  sown  by  Shak- 
speare beside  the  highway  on  which  he  tra- 
velled, spring  up  there  into  stately  plants, 
and  shed  their  seeds  over  every  field  that 
lay  in  the  neighborhood.  Even  the  spirit 
of  the  great  poet  did  in  some  degree  rest 
upon  his  contemporaries,  when  his  wide 
mantle  fell  and  covered  them  all — his  di- 
vinest  moods  of  emotion,  his  most  dazzling 
trances  of  imagination,  his  profoundest  in- 
tuitions of  character,  his  marvellous  reach- 
es of  thought,  sounding  all  the  depths  of 
human  nature  ; — these  were  indeed  inspira- 
tions not  vouchsafed  to  any  but  himself, 
and  apprehended  but  imperfectly  even  by 
the  most  exquisitely  endowed  of  those  to 
whom  the  poetic  seer  communicated  his 
visions.  But  there  was  much  that  could  be 
both  comprehended  and  transfused  ;  much 
that  did  pass  from  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  created  minds,  to  the  finest  of  the  in- 
telligences which  surrounded  and  followed 
him.  The  magnetic  rapport  between  his 
genius  and  that  of  his  fellow  dramatists, 
could  not,  it  is  true,  qualify  any  of  them, 
even  in  their  most  intense  phases  of  poet- 
ical rapture,  to  imagine  characters,  or  men- 
tal histories,  like  those  of  Hamlet,  of 
Othello  and  lago,  of  Lear,  or  of  Macbeth  : 
but  the  relation  was  close  enough  to  enable 
several  of  them  to  conceive  forms  and  inci- 
dents, feelings  and  thoughts,  not  so  very 
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dissimilar  to  those  of ''  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
of  "  As  You  Like  It,'  of  ''  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  "  That  Samuel  Jonson 
should  prefer  Shakspeare^s  comedies  to  his 
tragedies,  does  not  surprise  us.  But  that 
Milton  should  have  gone  to  see  a  comedy 
of  Shakspeare's  when  he  was  merry,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Greek 
plays  about  '^  Pelops'  line"  when  he  was 
sad — not  finding  in  Shakspeare  enough  of 
pity  and  of  terror — and  that  Thomas  War- 
ton  should  have  thought  he  showed  good 
taste  in  doing  so,  is  more  than  we  can  un- 
derstand. 

Now,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  in  re- 
spect both  of  matter  and  of  expression, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  approached  the 
nearest  to  him.  They  exhibited  character- 
istics more  akin  to  Shakspeare,  than  can  be 
discovered  in  any  other.  The  language, 
doubtless,  is  far  inferior,  especially  in  vi- 
gor, precision,  and  comprehension  ;  so,  too, 
the  thought,  the  feeling,  and  the  imagery : 
still,  there  is  in  all  a  strong  resemblance. 
We  could  never,  it  is  true,  peruse  a  whole 
play,  nay,  not  a  whole  scene,  nor  perhaps 
so  much  as  two  consecutive  speeches,  in  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  without 
being  forcibly  reminded,  usually  by  a  dis- 
ootd  or  a  faintness  of  sound,  that  we  are 
.  not  listening  to  the  enchanting  music  of  the 
mighty  master.  But  there  are  to  be  found, 
scattered  thickly  through  their  dramas, 
short  passages,  chiefly  of  external  descrip- 
tion, or  of  tender  feeling,  which  strike  us 
on  t^e  same  chords  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment that  are  still  vibrating  under  the  hand 
of  the  greater  poet.  This  similarity  of 
character  would  be  evident  at  once  to  any 
reader,  who,  being  familiar  with  Shakspeare, 
should  become  acquainted  with  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  for  the  first  time,  through  a 
selection  of  their  most  imaginative,  most 
pathetic,  pr  most  sprightly  passages.  The 
same  experiment  performed  on  any  other 
dramatist  of  the  time,  would  leave  a  very 
different  impression. 

The  secret  may  be  told  in  one  word. 
Whatever  may  be  their  just  place  as  dra- 
matists, Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  bet- 
ter poets  than  any  of  their  dramatic  con- 
temporaries, except  Shakspeare  himself. 
They  mounted  higher  on  the  wings  of  ideal 
contemplation.  None  can  be  compared  to 
them  for  exuberance  and  grace  of  fancy, 
none  for  their  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
feeling  in  passages  of  emotion.  Their 
superiority  in  the  region  of  pure  poetry  is 
shown  significantly  by  the  fact,  that  many 


of  the  lyrics  introduced  into  their  dramas 
are  of  incomparable  beauty  ;  unapproached, 
not  only  by  such  indifferent  commonplaces 
as  the  songs  of  Massinger's  plays,  but 
even  by  the  gems  which  sparkle  in  the 
masques  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  poetic  spi- 
rit breathes  not  less  warmly  over  innumera* 
ble  passages  of  the  dialogues,  lulling  us  so 
delightfully  in  dreams  of  fantasy,  that  we 
forget  for  a  time  their  faults.  We  forget 
that,  as  works  of  art,  their  dramas  are 
immeasurably  inferior  to  those  of  Jonson, 
the  most  skilful  artist  of  our  old  dramatic 
school ;  that,  they  are  far  behind  him  in  the 
admirable  structure  of  his  plots,  as  in  his 
boldly  conceived  and  vigorously  executed 
portraiture  of  character.  We  forget  that 
they  want  alike  the  pomp  and  the  thought- 
fulness  of  Massinger;  that  they  strive  in 
vain  after  the  tragic  intensity  of  Webster  ; 
that  they  compensate  but  ill,  by  strained 
and  extravagant  situations,  for  the  natural 
delineation  of  life  and  manners  which  was 
often  attained  by  Heywood.  We  forget 
that  there  is  hardly  one  of  their  Works, 
which  must  not,  if  regarded  as  a  whole,  be 
pronounced  positively  bad.  We  forget  that, 
though  they  often  thought  finely,  they 
were  incapable  of  thinking  either  compre- 
hensively or  profoundly;  that,  though 
they  felt  deeply,  their  genuine  passioa 
was  evanescent,  and  was  succeeded  by  coun- 
terfeited hysterics ;  that,  though  they  ima- 
gined poetically  and  often  dramatically, 
they  lacked  the  power  to  work  out  their 
images  into  living  groups,  or  into  real  and 
consistent  scenes.  All  this,  and  much  else, 
we  forget  or  disregard,  because  of  the  fact, 
that  these  two  fine  spirits  soared  higher  than 
any  of  the  others  into  the  poetic^il  atmo- 
sphere of  the  visionary  world  ;  that  these 
two  eloquent  tongues  have  told  us,  beyond 
what  any  of  the  others  could  have  found 
utterance  for,  what  shapes  had  visited  them 
in  their  dreams.  All  being  disregarded,  or 
assumed,  which  can  justly  be  asserted  in 
depreciation  of  the  dramatic  rank  of  our 
poets,  there  remains  the  undoubted  truth, 
their  works  contain  many  passages  poetic- 
ally superior,  with  the  one  great  exception,! 
to  all  that  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  among 
the  treasury  of  our  old  English  drama; 
and  that  we  could  cull  from  them,  through 
a  long  course  of  extracts,  poetry  as  beauti- 
ful and  touching  as  any  in  our  language. 

In  measuring  the   height   of  Beaumont^ 
and  Fletcher,  we  cannot  take,  a  better  scale 
than  to  put   them  alongside  Shakspeare, 
and   compare  them  with  him.      In  this 
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manner,  an  imaginary  supposition  may 
aasist  us  in  determining  the  nature  of  their 
excellence,  and  almost  enahle  us  to  fix  its 
de^ee.  Suppose  there  were  to  be  dis- 
covered, in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere,  or  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
two  dramas  not  known  before,  and  of 
donbtful  authorship,  the  one  being  '^  Ham- 
let," and  the  other  "  The  Winter's  Tale." 
We  should  be  at  no  loss,  we  think,  to  assign 
the  former  to  Shakspeare  :  the  judgment 
would  be  warranted  alike  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  by  a  scrutiny  of  par- 
ticular parts.  But  with  regard  to  the  other 
play,  hesitation  would  not  be  at  all  unrea- 
sonable. Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (as  an 
eminent  living  critic  has  remarked  to  us) 
might  be  believed  to  have  written  all  its 
serious  parts,  more  especially  the  scenes  of 
the  jealousy  of  Leontes,  and  those  beauti- 
ful ones  which  describe  the  rustic  festival. 


wretchedly  drawn  character  of  the  jailor's 
daughter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are, 
in  many  passages,  resemblances  of  expres- 
sion (in  the  very  particulars  in  which  our 
two  poets  are  most  unlike  Shakspeare)  so 
close,  that  we  must  either  admit  Shak- 
speare^s  authorship  of  these  parts,  or  sup- 
pose Fletcher  or  some  one  else  to  have 
imitated  him  designedly,  and  with  very 
marvellous  success.  Among  these  passages, 
too,  there  are  not  a  few  which  display  a 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  a  grasp  of 
thought,  much  beyond  Fletcher's  ordinary 
pitch.  Readers  who  lean  to  Mr.  Pyce's 
theory,  will  desire  to  learn  his  grounds  for 
believing  that  Fletcher's  labor  on  the  play 
was  performed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  piece  bears  a  close 
likeness  to  those  more  elevated  works  which 
are  known  to  have  been  among  the  earliest 
of  our  series :  and,  if  it  were  not  an  un- 


Strange  to  say,  a  case  of  this  kind  has  brotherly  act  to  throw  a  new  bone  of  con- 


actnally  arisen :  And  the  uncertainty 
which  still  hangs  over  it,  agrees  entirely 
with  the  hesitation  which  we  have  ventured 
to  imagine  as  arising  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed. 

In  1634,  eighteen  years  after  Beaumont's 
death,  and  nine  after  Fletcher's,  there  was 
printed,  for  the  first  time,  the  play  called 
"  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen."     The  book- 
seller in  hii^  title-page  declared  it  to  have 
been  "  written  by  the  memorable  worthies 
of  their  tim§,  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare,  gentlemen."     On  the 
futh  of  this  assertion,  and  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  character  of  the  work,  it 
has  been  assumed  universally,  that  Fletcher 
had   a   share   in   the   authorship.      Shak- 
^eare's  part  in  it  has  been  denied ;  though 
there  is,  perhaps,   a  preponderance  of  au- 
thority for  the   affirmative.      Those   who 
maintain  the  joint  authorship,  commonly 
suppose  the  two  poets  to  have  written  to- 
gether :  but  Mr.  Dyce  questions  this,  and 
gives  us  an  ingenious  theory  of  his  own, 
which  assumes  Fletcher  to  have  taken  up 
and    altered   the   work  long   after    Shak- 
speare's  labor  on  it  had  been  closed. 

The  question  of  Shakspeare's  share  in 
this  play  is  really  insoluble.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  reasons  making  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have  had  any 
ooncern  in  it  ;  particularly  the  heavy  and 
undramatio  construction  of  the  piece,  and 
the  want  of  individuality  in  the  characters. 
Besides,  we  encounter  in  it  direct  and  pal- 
pable imitations  of  Shakspeare  himself ; 
among  which  the  most  prominent  is  the 


tention  among  the  critics,  we  would  hint 
that  there  is  no  evidence  entitling  us  per- 
emptorily to  assert  that  Fletcher  was  con- 
cerned in  the  work  to  the  exclusion  of 
Beaumont. 

Be  the  authorship  whose  it  may,  ''  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  dramas  in  the  volumes  before 
us.     It  contains  passages  which,  in  drama- 
tic vigor  and  passion,  yield  hardly  to  any- 
thing— perhaps  to  nothing — in  the  whole 
collection  ;  while  for  gorgeousness  of  ima- 
gery, for  delicacy  of  poetic  feeling,   and 
for  grace,  animation,  and  strength  of  lan- 
guage, we  doubt  whether  there  exists,  under 
the  names  of  our  authors,  any  drama  that 
comes  near  to  it.     Never  has  any  theme  en- 
joyed tbe  honors  which  have  befallen  the 
semi-classical     legend    of    Palamon    and 
Arcite.     Chosen  as  the  foundation  of  chi- 
valrous narrative  by  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and 
Dryden,  it  has  furnished  one  of  the  fairest 
of   the  flowers  that  compose  the   dramatic 
crown  of  Fletcher,  while  from  that  flower, 
perhaps,  leaves  might  be  plucked  to  deco- 
rate another  brow  which  needs  them  not. 

If  the  admirers  of  Fletcher  could  vindi- 
cate for  him  the  fifth  act  of  this  play,  they 
would  entitle  him  to  a  still  higher  claim 
upon  our  gratitude,  as  the  author  of  a 
series  of  scenes,  as  picturesquely  conceived, 
and  as  poetically  set  forth,  as  any  that  our 
literature  can  boast.  Dramatically  consi- 
dered, these  scones  are  very  faulty :  per- 
haps there  are  but  two  of  them  that  have 
high  dramatic  merits — the  interrupted  ex- 
ecution  of  Palamon,   and   the  preceding 
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scene  in  which  Emilia,  left  in  the  forest, 
hears  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  and  receives 
successive  reports  of  its  changes  and  issue. 
But  as  a  gallery  of  poetical  pictures,  as  a 
cluster  of  images  suggestive  alike  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings,  as  a  cabinet 
of  jewels  whose  lustre  dazzles  the  eye  and 
blinds  it  to  the  unskilful  setting, — in  this 
light  there  are  few  pieces  comparable  to 
the  magnificent  scene  before  the  temples, 
"where  the  lady  and  her  lovers  pray  to  the 
gods  :  and  the  pathetically  solemn  close  of 
the  drama,  admirable  in  itself,  loses  only 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  death  of  Arcite 
in  Chaucer's  masterpiece,  "  the  Iliad  of  the 
middle  ages." 

In  proceeding  to  trace  the  further  history 
of  our  poets,  we  are  naturally  led  to  touch 
upon  another  question  which  has  puzzled 
all  their  editors  and  critics.  What  was  the 
share  of  each  of  the  two,  either  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  generally,  or  in  the 
composition  of  particular  plays  ?  The  field 
of  inquiry  is  considerably  narrowed  by  our 
knowledge  of  some  dates  ;  and  also,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  by  other  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. According  to  a  careful  estimate, 
there  are,  of  the  fifty- three  plays  now  in- 
cluded in  the  collection,  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  which  were  not  represented,  and 
almost  certainly  cannot  have  been  written, 
till  after  Beaumont's  death  ;  while  it  is 
known  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  composi- 
tion of  "  The  Faithful  Shepherdess." 
Eighteen  plays  being  thus  excluded  from 
Beaumont's  share,  there  remain  thirty -five 
as  to  no  one  of  which  can  it  be  alleg- 
ed with  positive  certainty,  that  it  was 
written  by  the  one,  by  the  other,  or  by 
both.  The  assertions  made  in  the  pro- 
logues, epilogues,  and  commendatory  ver- 
ses, are  unauthoritative,  and  in  many  cases 
contradict  each  other.  The  internal  evi- 
dence, again,  is  by  no  means  suflBcient  for 
a  determination  of  the  question.  We  must 
discard  at  once,  as  unproved  and  highly 
improbable,  an  opinion  of  some  6{  the 
cider  writers,  which  they  presented  in  two 
forms :  some  of  them  saying  generally,  that 
Fletcher  was  the  inventor,  and  Beaumont 
the  critic  and  corrector ;  and  others  hold- 
ing Beaumont  to  have  planned  the  joint 
works,  while  Fletcher  executed  the  designs 
thus  furnished.  We  might  describe  as 
more  plausible,  but  can  scarcely  regard  as 
probable,  and  certainly  not  as  proved,  an- 
other theory,  which  is  supported  by  old 
authority,  and  has  been  favorably  received 
in  oar  own  day.     According  to  this  hypo-  \ 


thesis,  Beaumont's  genius  was  the  more 
serious  and  elevated  of  the  two  ;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  the  prevalence  of  the  tragic  or 
higher  poetic  element  is  owing.  Thus  Mr. 
Darley  speaks  of  "  Beaumont's  deeper, 
graver  enthusiasm,"  and  detects  "  a  Beau- 
montesque  air"  in  certain  of  the  plays. 
This  notion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rests  on  as 
slippery  ground  as  the  others.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
tone  of  the  dramas  does  in  certain  respects 
sink,  as  we  trace  them  iii  their  historical 
order.  They  sink,  both  morally  and  as 
works  of  art.  They  lose  not  a  little  of 
their  descriptive  and  lyrical  luxuriance, 
though  they  acquire  greater  pointedness  of 
stage  effect :  they  recede  from  lofty  and 
heroic  themes  to  scenes  of  actual  life,  or, 
at  the  highest,  to  romantic  and  novel-like 
adventures.  But  circumstances  existed 
fully  adequate  to  account  for  this  gradual 
change,  independently  of  all  assumptions 
of  differences  in  the  genius  or  disposition 
of  the  two  writers.  Some  such  circum- 
stances will  suggest  themselves  incidentallji 
as  we  rapidly  follow  the  poets  through  the 
remainder  of  their  literary  progress. 

The  works,  as  they  lie  before  us,  present 
a  strangle  and  mortifying  inequality.  Our 
poets  did  not  always  choose  their  themes 
wisely :  sometimes  they  treated  very  indif- 
ferently themes  which  they  had  chosen  well. 
Some  of  their  works,  such  as  ''  Cupid's 
Revenge,"  are  bad  for  the  former  reason : 
others,  like  "  The  Coxcomb,"  exhibit  both 
faults  together.  The  immortality  which, 
beyond  all  controversy,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  achieved,  belongs  to  the 
creators  of  Euphrasia,  Aspatia,  and  Ar- 
baces.  Without  these,  they  would  have 
lived  only  in  beautiful  fragments,  and  as 
the  playwrights  of  successful  acting  plays. 

Yet  there  are  several  admirable  pieces 
among  the  other  works  composed  while  the 
alliance  endured. 

P^irst  probably  in  order,  and  far  highest 
in  value,  stands  Fletcher's  celebrated  pas- 
toral, "  The  Faithful  Shepherdess."  Yet 
this  piece  failed  signally  on  the  stage,  and, 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  have 
succeeded.  It  is  to  be  judged  and  felt  in 
the  closet  only,  and  by  readers  such  as 
those  to  whom  the  author,  on  printing  it, 
scornfully  appealed,  from  "  the  common 
prate  of  common  people."  If  we  compare 
it  with  Jonson's  fine  fragment,  '^  The  Sad 
Shepherd,"  we  find  it,  as  usual,  superior 
in  poetical  description,  inferior  in  dramatic 
strength.     Its  lyrical  beauty  had  evidently 
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mumd  of  Mikfla;  mmd  is  b  Kaek 
mboTe  G«aHfii"s  *^^  Pmstor  Fido^^  its 

it  ii  bekyv  'iisbos  s 

ernae  before  it.  | 
We  win  BOI  coapare  aa  j  of  tliese  poems 
wiih  the  "^  Cobvs'^ — (be  onlj  perfect  spe- 
omen  of  tkk  £ftealt  and  aMMmaloss  kind 
of  dramatie  eompositioB. 

The  '^Maaque  of  the  Inns  of  Court," 
wiitten  b J  BeamMmt  three  jeaxs  afterwards, 
was  intended  to  o^brate  the  inanspidoos 
marruige  of  the  Princess  Eliaabeth  to  the 
Connt  Palatine.  This  short  sketch  is  pie- 
tsresqnelj  centred ;  it  b  fnll  of  lirel j 
images  and  feHcitoos  expressions.  Nor  can 
we  look  with  indiferenoe  on  a  piece,  in  the 
representation  of  wbidi  it  b  recorded  that 
Francis  Baoon,  then  Attomej-General, 
took  an  aetiTe  interest.  Alas  for  Bacon  ! 
Wdl  would  it  hare  been  for  him  had  all 
hn  acts  of  conrtiersliip  been  as  innocent  as 
the  ^^  eonntenance  and  loring  affection" 
whidi  he  here  showed  to  the  work  of  a  man 
of  kindred  though  weaker  genios. 

Yet  Beaumont's  Masque  will  in  no  way 
bear  comparison  with  Fletcher's  Pastoral ; 
and  certainly  hb  part  in  the  Tolume  of  mb- 
oellaneous  poems,  first  published  with  hb 
name  in  1640,  and  hb  juvenile  attempts 
formerly  described,  give  no  support  to  those 
who  maintain  that  Beaumont  was  the  great- 
er genius  of  the  two.  But  We  need  not  en- 
ter too  curiously  into  a  question,  which 
their  love  for  each  other,  and  for  their 
common  labors,  has  not  chosen,  it  would 
seem,  to  leave  us  the  materials  for  deter- 
mining. They  were  yet  young  when  death 
dissolved  their  partnership. 

To  the  period  before  Beaumont's  death 
may  be  referred  certainly  one,  and  perhaps 
two  tragedies,  not  yet  named.  The  first  b 
"  Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  a  piece  stuffed 
full  of  horrors,  and  abounding  in  strained 
situatioDB ;  but  instinct  with  passion  and 
energy, — and  presenting  one  scene,  the  un- 
veiling of  Ordella,  which  Charles  Lamb 
considered  to  be  the  finest  the  poets  ever 
wrote.  Commendation  even  higher  has 
been  given  to  the  death-scene  of  the 
princely  boy  Hengo.  The  sweet  pathos  of 
this  scene,  the  heroism  of  Caratach,  and 
the  occasional  bursts  of  poetry  and  lofty 
thought,  which  animate  the  tragedy  of 
"  Bonduca,"  redeem  it  from  the  neglect  to 
which  its  ill-contrived  plot,  and  its  gross 
want  of  harmony  and  feeling,  must  other- 
wbe  have  condemned  it. 

^^  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle," 


aaotker  of  the  early  works^  b  a  kuhi  af 
stepping  stosie  i^m  the  trmjcte  ti>  the  «v>Qik'> 
a  trai«tion-«tntu»  Wlwv^n  the  primitiT« 

ipHcity  of  ^^  The  Maid's  Tra^ydx/^  and 
the  rich  bat  fool  commixtore  of  tW  lalur 
comedies.  It  b  a  twofold  satire.  ]Xre«^ 
it  ridicoks  the  chivalroas  roaianceti>  strik* 
u^  a  note  which  had  scarcely  as  y^t  beem 
heard  by  the  people  of  Eni^iand  ;  $mc# 
Don  Quixote,  aithoogh  eridently  known  to 
the  authors  of  thb  play,  did  not  appear  in 
the  earliest  Ensrlish  translation  till  the 
year  after.  Induvctly*  but  quite  uneqni* 
vocally,  it  ridicules  also  the  chiralrotts 
dramas  of  Heywood,  fq>ectally  hb  ^^  Four 
Prentices  of  London,*'  and  exhibits  in 
humorous  caricature  the  London  ritixens 
who  delighted  in  those  representations^ 
The  ordinary  penalty  was  paid  for  an 
attack  on  popular  delusions.  The  plaj 
was  damned.  It  exhibits,  however,  an 
infinity  of  broad  humor,  both  in  character 
and  in  incident :  its  plot  b  well  laid,  and  b 
carried  out  with  great  skill  and  consbt* 
ency ;  there  are  some  fine  descriptions  in 
it;  and  occasionally,  though  less  clearly 
than  in  the  romance  of  Cervantes,  it  shows 
an  involuntary  and  interesting  sympathy 
with  the  attractive  extravagances  which  it 
was  designed  to  parody. 

These  works  were  accompanied  and  sue- 
ceeded  by  several  comedies,  the  best  of 
which  were,  "  The  Scornful  Ladv,''  and 
"  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune."  the  tone 
of  the  comedies  indicated  the  progress  to- 
wards that  style  of  thought  and  composi- 
tion, by  which,  when  he  was  left  alonOi 
Fletcher  was  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
equivocal  taato  of  his  own  age,  and  that  of 
the  Restoration. 

And  how  soon  was  he  to  be  left  alone  I 
The  intimate  personal  communion  of  the 
friends  had  been  impaired  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Beaumont.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  dead.  He  died  in  March,  H)16. 
leaving  two  daughters — one  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  married  a  Scottish  colonel,  and  to 
have  lived  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  to 
have  become  a  dependent,  and  afterwards 
a  pensioner,  of  the  ducal  family  of  Ormond. 
At  the  time  of  hb  death,  Beaumont  was 
certainly  not  more  than  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  and  perhaps  even  younger.  His  affec- 
tionate brother,  and  his  shrewd  friend  Cor- 
bet, agreed  in  assigning  the  same  cause  for 
his  premature  decay.  The  ever-active  mind 
had  worn  out  its  infirm  tabernacle.  '^  Wit's 
a  disease  consumes  men  in  few  years." 

A  generation  later,  another  tribute 
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paid  to  his  memory ;  a  tribute,  too,  poor 
m  poetic  worth,  but  precious  as  coming 
from  a  brave  and  gentle  spirit.  It  was 
penned  by  his  kinsman  the  gallant  Lisle, 
him  of  whom  Clarendon  says,  that  he 
never  had  an  enemy.  We  think,  as  we 
peruse  •  it,  of  the  frightful  struggle  which 
was  about  to  convulse  England,  and  of  the 
bloody  grave  in  which,  within  a  few  months, 
the  writer  was  to  sleep.  When  we  read 
some  of  the  other  commendatory  verses 
prefixed  to  the  first  collected  edition  of 
these  dramas,  we  are  painfully  reminded  of 
some  of  the  darkest  features  which  must 
have  deformed  the  face  of  contemporary 
society.  It  is  absolutely  startling  to  hear 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  commended,  not 
only  for  poetical  and  dramatic  excellence, 
but  also  for  moral  purity,  and  for  a  steady 
design  to  promote  tiie  cause  of  virtue.  Such 
praises  are  lavished  on  them,  not  only  by 
Lovelace  and  other  rakish  cavaliers,  but  by 
thoughtful  and  serious  men  like  Habington 
and  Thomas  Stanley.  The  verdict  of  the 
laity  is  confirmed  by  the  clerical  authority 
of  Cartwright  and  Mayne,  and  receives  an 
episcopal  sanction  from  Bishop  Earle.  We 
dS)  not  know  whether  Beaumont  had  been 
a  restraint  on  his  friend  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Fletcher  afterwards  pandered  to  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  time  with  less  re- 
serve. There  is  no  ascertained  date  to 
**The  Custom  of  the  Country,"  the  most 
immoral  play  of  the  series,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  ingenious.  But 
several  pieces,  known  to  belong  to  Fletch- 
er's later  years,  display  a  systematic  gross- 
ness,  of  which  the  earlier  works,  reprehen- 
sible though  they  are  in  parts,  offer  no 
example.  The  licentiousness,  indeed,  is 
such,  that  a  parallel  must  be  sought,  not  in 
the  older  and  higher  works  of  our  drama, 
but  in  those  of  its  approaching  decay ;  not 
in  the  coarsely  stern  morality  of  Jonson  and 
Massinger,  nor  even  in  the  less  pure  works 
of  Webster,  Middleton,  and  Ford,  but  in 
the  lubricity  of  the  representations,  to 
which  the  court  of  Charles  the  First  appears 
to  have  turned  aside  for  relaxation,  if  not 
for  comfort,  when  desirous  of  forgetting  for 
a  time  the  threatening  realities  out  of  doors. 
Indeed,  there  is  but  a  short  step  from  Shir- 
ley, or  from  Fletcher  in  his  latter  days,  to 
Wycherley  and  Congreve — from  the  mo- 
rality of  *'  The  Spanish  Curate"  and  "  The 
Lady  of  Pleasure,"  to  that  of  "  The  Coun- 
try Wife"  and  "  The  Double  Dealer."  But 
this  is  a  repulsive  theme.  It  is  more  plea- 
sant to  mark  the  genius  which  inspires  so  I 


warmly  the  best  of  Fletcher's  later  works, 
and  which  is  never  entirely  wanting  in  the 
very  lowest  of  them. 

The  list  contains  several  tragedies.  Of 
these,  "  The  Bloody  Brother,"  "  The  False 
One,"  and  "  The  Double  Marriage,"  are 
the -most  attractive.  Some  of  the  latter 
plays,  while  essentially  comic,  trespass  on 
the  domain  of  tragedy.  '^  Woman  Pleas- 
ed," and  <'  A  Wife  for  a  Month,"  are 
among  the  best.  The  worst  pieces  of  this 
class  are,  "  The  ,Sea-Voyage,"  and  "  The 
Island  Princess." 

The  poet's  tendencies,  both  to  good  and 
to  evil,  are  very  characteristically  displayed 
in  another  group,  which  may  be  described 
as  romantic  or  poetical  comedies.  They 
are,  one  and  all  of  them,  novels  thrown  into 
a  dramatic  form.  They  contain  much 
poetic  fire  and  beauty,  and  much  alsp  that 
is  interesting  in  character  and  in  story. 
The  most  successful  of  these  are  the  pleas- 
ingly conceived  plays  of  "  The  Pilgrim" 
and  "  The  Beggar's  Bush." 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  among 
Fletcher's  later  pieces,  another  class,  dis- 
tinct from  the  two  last — his  comedies  of 
intrigue.  No  plays  of  the  series  were  so 
popular  in  their  own  day,  and  in  the  time  "*' 
of  Charles  II.  ;  none  have  contributed  so 
much  to  maintain  the  name  of  Fletcher  on 
the  stage  ;  and  none  are  so  well  known  to 
casual  readers  of  the  old  English  drama. 
These  comedies  present  us  with  humoroua 
scenes  and  personages  modelled  from  ordi- 
nary life.  Considered  in  their  poetical 
aspect,  they  possess  little  value ;  they  are 
not  remarkable  either  for  the  nature  or  con- 
sistency of  their  characters,  or  for  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  plots.  Several  of 
them,  however,  make  a  nearer  approach  to 
excellence  in  their  class,  than  our  authors 
could  attain  while  serving  a  more  severe 
and  ambitious  muse.  Accordingly,  two  or 
three  of  these  plays  have  been  held,  by 
many  critics,  to  be  the  best  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  stories  are  felicitously  selected 
for  exciting  a  light  and  passing  interest ; 
and  they  abound  in  striking  situations,  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  for  the  purposes 
of  the  stage.  With  their  airy  wit,  their 
overflowing  animal  spirits,  their  colloquial 
diction,  and  their  playful  characters,  what 
more  catf  the  regular  frequenters  of  a  thea- 
tre desire  ?  We  will  mention  some  of 
them  :  For  instance,  "  The  Woman's 
Prize,"  in  which  the  woman-tamer  Petru- 
chio  is  resuscitated  in  order  to  meet  with 
his  match ;    ^^  The  Chances,"  perhaps  the 
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best  acting  play  of  the  series ;  "  Monsieur 
Thomas,"  which  is  full  of  jovial  humor  and 
broad  drollery  ;  ''  The  Wildgoose  Chase," 
plundered  and  transprosed  by  Farquhar ; 
"  The  Spanish  Curate,"  a  comedy  of  re- 
markable merit  in  point  of  art,  and  of  very 
great  demerit  in  point  of  morality  ;  "  The 
Elder  Brother,"  converted  with  another  of 
our  plays  into  a  comedy  by  Cibber ; 
"Rule  a'Wife  and  have  a  Wife,"  which, 
with  a  few  needful  alterations,  keeps  its 
place  on  the  stage,  in  virtue  of  the  acting 
capabilities  of  the  character  of  Leon. 

Fletcher's  life  of  labor  closed  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  In  August,  1625,  designing  to 
pay  a  visit  in  Norfolk,  he  delayed  his  jour- 
ney till  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  suit 
of  new  clothes.  The  plague  then  raged  in 
London  ;  he  was  seized  with  it  and  died. 
He  was  buried,  without  monument  or  in- 
scription, in  the  church  of  Saint  Saviour's 
in  Southwark.  Not  twenty  years  after- 
wards, the  unfortunate  Massinger  was  buri- 
ed in  the  same  cemetery  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
accept  literally  the  assertion  of  one  of  their 
admirers,  the  two  poets  now  lie  together  in 
the  same  unknown  grave  ! 

Fletcher  had  toiled  in  his  vocation  till 
his  dying  hour.  In  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life,  he  certainly  brought  upon  the  stage* 
twelve  or  thirteen  plays  ;  and  he  appears 
also  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  composi- 
tion of  others,  which,  finished  perhaps  by 
surviving  writers,  were  not  produced  till 
after  his  death.  In  one  of  these,  "The 
Lover's  Progress,"  which  in  its  present 
shape  contains  passages  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Massinger,  there  is  a  scene — 
that  of  the  merry  ghost  of  the  innkeeper — 
which  used  to  be  read  with  great  delight  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
continued  long  to  be  the  most  popular,  or 
rather  perhaps  the  most  fashionable,  of  all 
stage- pieces.  They  were  in  high  favor  till 
the  shutting  of  the  theatres  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war ;  and,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, we  are  told,  that  two  of  them  were  act- 
ed for  one  of  Shakspeare's  or  of  Jonson's. 
Dryden  assigns,  as  the  reason,  the  spright- 
liness  of  the  comedies,  and  the  pathos  of 
the  tragedies  ;  but  there  were  other  causes 
less  creditable  to  the  works  and  to  the  age. 
In  fact,  they  were  displaced  from  the  stage 
only  by  plays  surpassing  them  in  those 
moral  defects,  by  which,  we  fear,  much 
more  than  by  their  genius,  they  were  re- 
commended to  the  playgoers  of  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second. 


Meanwhile,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plays  were  known  only  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  theatres.  Nine  of  the  earlier  of  them, 
and  BO  others,  were  printed  successively  in 
quarto,  during  Fletcher's  lifetime  ;  and 
seven  others  were  subsequently  printed  in 
the  same  form  before  1647.  In  this  year, 
the  theatres  being  closed  (a  fortunate  event 
for  the  preservation  of  many  of  our  old 
dramas) ,  the  players  published  a  folio  vo- 
lume, containing  thirty-four  plays  not  pre- 
viously printed,  with  a  preface  by  the  dra- 
matist Shirley ;  which  has  severely  tanta- 
lized later  editors,  by  the  writer's  profession 
of  possessing  information  which  he  does  not 
condescend  to  communicate/  Another 
play  having  afterwards  appeared  separately, 
the  list  was  made  up  to  fifty-one  in  the 
folio  edition  of  1679.  This  edition  was  re- 
printed in  1711,  in  seven  octavo  volumes, 
with  the  addition  of  the  tragi-comedy  of 
"  The  Coronation,"  now  attributed  to  Shir- 
ley. In  1750  appeared  the  earliest  critical 
edition,  in  ten  octavo  volumes.  It  was  be- 
gun by  Theobald,  and  completed  by  Symp- 
son  and  Seward.  Most  of  the  notes  and 
criticisms  are  feeble ;  and  the  editors  are 
justly  declared  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  have  taken 
the  most  unwarrantable  '^  liberties  with  the 
text" — liberties,  however,  which,  like  Theo- 
bald's emendations  on  Shakspeare,  include 
two  or  three  lucky  conjectures.  A  second 
critical  edition,  that  of  1778,  in  ten  volumes, 
was  chiefly  edited  by  George  Colman  the 
elder.  Its  criticism  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  its  predecessor  ;  while,  in  re- 
gard to  the  text,  its  principal  merit  lies  in 
its  having  restored  most  of  the  older  read- 
ings. Monck  Mason  next  worked  upon  our 
poets,  but  published  only  ^^  Notes"  upon 
them  in  1798. 

In  1812  there  appeared,  in  fourteen  vo- 
lumes, the  edition  by  Weber  :  one  of  those 
favorite  designs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
promised  so  much  benefit  to  our  literature, 
and  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  projector 
and  his  associates.  Weber  printed  for  the 
first  time  "  The  Faithful  Friends,"  a  play 
of  doubtful  authorship  and  small  value. 
In  his  edition  a  good  deal  is  done  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  text ;  but  in  his 
dealing  with  disputed  readings,  as  well  as  in 
his  critical  remarks,  he  is  very  unequal — 
although  hardly  more  than  might  be  expect- 
ed in  an  editor  to  whom  our  language  and 
literature  were  not  native.  The  hand,  or 
prompting,  of  Weber's  patron,  may  be  de- 
tected in  a  few  notes,  historical  and  anti- 
quarian. 
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In  1839,  Mr.  Moxon  reprinted  Weber's  I  the  Spanish  stage.     This  is  a  mine  as  yet 


text  in  two  very  handsome  volumes,  which 
still  form  the  only  edition  moderate  enough 
in  cost  to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  large 
class  of  readers.  An  introduction  by  Mr. 
Darley  is  prefixed,  ingenious  and  interesting, 
though  somewhat  eccentric  and  over  subtle. 

The  text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  in 
a  much  worse  state  than  that  of  Shakspeare. 
In  very  many  passages  it  is  corrupted  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  remedy.  But 
amendment  was  attainable  in  various  places, 
where  the  editors  had  not  attempted  it,  or 
had  failed  in  the  attempt.  No  man  living 
is  better  qualified  to  supply  their  shortcom- 
ings than  the  gentleman  whose  laborious 
edition  is  no^w  completed,  and  under  whose 
guidance,  readers  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, in  all  coming  time,  will  enter  upon  their 
delightful  task  with  means  and  a{>pliances 
never  before  enjoyed.  Mr.  Dyce's  reputa- 
tion as  a  profound  student  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish drama,  and  as  a  rational  and  acute  ver- 
bal critic,  has  been  firmly  established  by  his 
reprints  of  Webster,  Peele,  and  Middleton, 
and  by  his  Remarks  on  the  text  of  Shak- 
speare. 

His  collation  of  the  old  copies  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  has  been  unwearied ; 
and  has  removed  not  a  few  serious  difficul- 
ties. His  own  suggestions  of  new  readings 
are  almost  always  cautious  and  sensible, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  sometimes  very 
happy.  As  much,  in  short,  has  been  done 
for  the  text  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of,  except  perhaps  occasionally  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  versified  lines  :  we  think  his 
ear  has  not  always  caught  their  loose  and 
buoyant  structure.  His  foot-notes  are  com- 
mendably  brief,  and  usually  instructive. 
They  are  written,  too,  with  as  much  good 
temper  and  forbearance  as  it  is  possible  to 
expect ;  considering  that  he  evidently  en- 
tertains for  his  predecessors  not  a  little  of 
the  contempt  which  possesses  every  new 
editor  of  our  early  dramas.  But  he  has 
been  able  to  keep  the  feeling  wonderfully  in 
check.  Indeed,  it  seldom  breaks  out  fur- 
ther than  to  the  disfigurement  of  his  punc- 
tuation with  ironical  marks  of  admiration. 

In  his  prefaces  to  the  several  plays  we 
have  been  a  little  disappointed,  from  not 
finding  there  all  the  information  we  had  ex- 

Eected  concerning  the  origin  of  each.  He 
as,  indeed,  traced  several  of  them  to 
novels  not  previously  noticed  :  but  he  has 
left  untouched  the  curious  question  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Hallam,  of  the  obligations  of 


unwrought :  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
not  the  only  dramatists  of  our  old  schools, 
whose  works  might  derive  considerable  illus- 
tration from  the  opening  of  it. 

The  introductory  "  Account  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings"  of  the  poets,  is  excellent. 
We  learn  there,  for  the  first  time,  several 
new  facts,  such  as  the  date  and  place  of 
Fletcher's  birth,  and  sundry  pa|[tioularS| 
carefully  collected  from  many  quarters, 
which  had  not  been  previously  brought  to 
bear  on  the  biography  of  our  poets.  The 
critical  remarks  on  the  several  plays  are 
judicious  and  modest :  and  the  observa- 
tions adopted  from  other  critics,  are  scm- 
pulously  referred  to  their  rightful  sources. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Dyce  has  performed  with 
unusual  merit  and  effect,  ail  that  he  has 
attempted :  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  one 
else  will  successfully  attempt  more.  Every 
gentleman  who  pretends  to  have  a  library, 
and  to  care  for  English  poetry,  should  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  publication,  in  which 
our  two  greatest  dramatists,  after  Shak- 
speare, appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  form 
worthy  of  their  fame. 


Punishment  op  Idle  Husbands. — ^The  head 
chief  (of  New  Ireland)  often  interferes  in  minor 
matters  of  a  domestic  nature :  for  instance,  if  a  lazy 
fellow  has  a  wife  or  two  and  a  few  children,  and 
through  his  love  for  fishing,  dancing,  and  loitering 
idly  about,  neglects  to  bring  in  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  his  family,  a  complaint  is  made,  the  chief 
visits  the  house  in  person,  and  if  he  sees  just 
grounds  for  punishment  he  orders  out  the  whole 
population  of  the  village ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, arm  themselves  with  a  stiff  birch  made  of 
small  canes ;  they  then  form  a  long  double  line  about 
six  feet  apart,  and  wait  with  anxious  ^lee  the  ap- 
proach of  the  delinquent.  At  last  he  is  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  lines  amidst  a  shower  of  yells, 
screams,  jibes,  &/c.  The  word  is  given  by  the  chiel^ 
and  away  he  darts  at  his  utmost  speed  through  the 
ranks,  every  one  endeavoring  to  hit  him  as  he 
passes.  According  to  his  deserts,  he  may  get  off 
with  running  the  line  once,  or  may  have  to  do  so 
twice  or  thrice ;  but  he  is  skilled  m  cunning  and 
fleetness  that  can  run  the  lines  even  once,  without 
having  his-skin  tickled  for  him,  by  the  hearty  appli- 
cation of  the  birch,  yielded  by  some  strong  women ! 
As  the  punishment  is  not  of  fatal  kind,  the  whole 
affair  creates  unrestricted  merriment.— Z>r.  Coulter's 
Adventwes  <nh  tke  Western  Coast  of  South  America, 

Salb  of  Milton's  House. — Birkin  Manor 
House,  the  residence  of  Milton,  was  lately  put  up 
to  auction  by  Messrs.  D.  Smith  and  Son,  at  the 
Auction  Mart.  It  is  situated  in  the  rural  village  of 
Horton,  Bucks,  near  the  church,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  poet's  mother  were  deposited,  and  Is 
about  five  miles  from  Windsor  Castle  and  Slough. 
The  estate  comprised,  besides  the  house,  about  fif- 
teen acres  of  ricn  orchard  and  meadow  land.    The 


„  ,  .  _      ^  sum  of  £-2700  was  the  highest  offer  for  it,  which 

their  authors,  especially  in  the  oomedies,  to  |  was  below  the  reserved  price. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  pursuits  of  our  pos- 
terity, whether  the  mind   of  nations  will 
tarn  on  philosophy  or  politics,  whether  on 
a  descent  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  on 
the  model  of  a  general  Utopia — ^whether  on 
a  telegraphic  correspondence  with  the  new 
planet,  by  a  galvanized  wire  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles 
long,  or  on  a  Chartist  government — we  have 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  that  our 
generation  will  be  regarded  as  having  lived  in 
the  most  brilliant  time  of  the  by-gone  world. 
The  years  from  1789  to  1815  unquestion- 
ably include  the  most  stirring  period  since 
the  great  primal  convulsion,  that  barbarian 
deluge,  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe 
in  the  fifth  century.     But  the  vengeance 
which  called  the  Vandal  from  his  forest  to 
crush  the  Roman  empire,  and  after  hewing 
down  the  Colossus  which,  for  seven  hundred 
years,   had  bestrode   the   world,  moulded 
kingdoms  out  of  its  fragments,  was  of  a 
totally  difierent  order  from  that  which  ruled 
over   our  great   day  of  Change.     In  that 
original  revolution,  man,  as  the  individual, 
was  scarcely  more  than  the  sufferer.     It  was 
a  vast  outburst  of  force,  as  undroumscribed 
as  uncontrollable,  and  as  unconnected  with 
motives  merely  human,  as  an  inroad  of  the 
ocean.     It  was  a  vast  expanse  of  human  ex- 
istence, rushing  surge  on  surge  over  the  bar- 
riers of  fair  and  fertile  empire.      It  was 
hunger,  and  love  of  seizure,  and  hot  thirst 
of  blood,  embodied  in  a  mass  of  mankind 
rushing  down  upon  luxury  and  profligacy, 
and  governmental  incapacity  embodied  in 
other  masses   of  mankind.      An  invasion 
from  the  African  wilderness  with  all  its  lions 
and  leopards  in  fall  roar,  could  scarcely 
have  less  been  urged  by  motives  of  human 
nature: 

But  the  mat  revolution  which  in  our 
time  shook  Europe,  and  is  still  spreading 
its  shock  to  the  confines  of  the  world,  was 
human  in  the  most  remarkable  degree.  It 
was  the  work  of  impulses  fierce  and  wild, 
yet  peculiarly  belonging  to  man.  It  was  a 
succession  of  lights  and  shadows  of  human 
character,  contrasted  in  the  most  powerful 
degree,  as  they  passed  before  the  eye  of 
Europ^-^the  ambition  of  man,  the  rage  of 
man,  the  voluptuousness,  the  ferocity,  the 


man  in  the  robes  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
pantomime,  but  it  was  everywhere  man. 
Every  great  event  on  which  the  revolution 
was  suspended  for  the  time,  originated  with 
some  remarkaEle  individual,  and  took  its 
shape  even  from  some  peculiarity  in  that 
individual. 

Thus,  the  period  of  mob-massacre  began 
with  the  sudden  ascendency  of  Marat — a 
hideous  assassin,  who  regarded  the  knife  as 
the  only  instrument  of  governing,  and  pro- 
claimed as  his  first  principle  of  political  re- 
generation, that  ''  half  a  million  of  heads 
must  fall." 

The  second 'Stage,  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
began  with  Robespierre,  a  village  lawyer  ; 
in  whose  mingled  cruelty  and  craft  originat- 
ed the  bloody  mockeries  of  that ''  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,"  which,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  trial,  sent  all  the  accused  to  the 
guillotine,  and  in  all  the  formalities  of  jus- 
tice committed  wholesale  murder. 

The  third  stage  was  the  reign  of  the  Di- 
rectory— the  work  of  the  voluptuous  Barras 
— and  reflecting  his  profligacy  in  all  the 
dissoluteness  of  a  government  of  plunder 
and  confiscation,  closing  in  national  de- 
bauchery and  decay. 

The  final  stage  was  War — under  the 
guidance  of  a  man  whose  whole  character 
displayed  the  most  prominent  features  of 
soldiership.  From  that  moment,  the  repub- 
lic bore  the  sole  impress  of  war.  France 
had  placed  at  her  head  the  most  impetuous, 
subtle,  ferocious,  and  all-grasping,  of  the 
monarchs  of  mankind.  She  instantly  took 
the  shape  which,  like  the  magicians  of  old 
commanding  their  familiar  spirits,  the  great 
magician  of  our  ase  commanded  her  to  as- 
sume. Peace — the  rights  of  man — the 
mutual  ties  of  nations — the  freedom  of  the 
serf  and  the  slave — ^the  subversion  of  all 
the  abuses  of  the  ancient  thrones — all  the 
old  nominal  principles  of  revolutionary 
patriotism,  were  instantly  thrown  aside, 
like  the  rude  weapons  of  a  peasant  insur- 
rection, the  pike  and  the  ox-goad,  for  the 
polished  and  powerful  weapons  of  royal  ar- 
mories. In  all  the  conquests  of  France 
the  serf  and  the  sUve  were  left  in  their 
chains ;  the  continental  kingdoms,  bleeding 
by  the  sword  until  they  lay  in  utter  exhaus- 


gallantry,  and  the  fortitude  of  man,  in  all  iion,  Wjere«iiffered  to  retain  all  their  abuses ; 
the  varieties  of  human  character.    It  was  I  the  thrones,  stripped  of  all  their  gold  and 
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jewels,  were  yet  suffered  to  stand.  Every 
pretext  of  moral  and  physical  redress  was 
contemptuously  abandoned,  and  France  her- 
self exhibited  the  most  singular  of  all 
transformations.  The  republic  naked,  fran- 
tic, and  covered  with  her  own  gore,  was 
suddenly  seen  robed  in  the  most  superb  in- 
vestitures of  monarchy  ;  assuming  the  most 
formal  etiquette  of  empire,  and  covered 
with  royal  titles.  This  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary change  in  the  recotleetions  of  his- 
tory, and  for  the  next  hundred,  or  for  the 
next  thousand  years,  it  will  excite  wonder. 
But  the  whole  period  will  be  to  posterity 
what  Virgil  describes  the  Italian  plains  to 
have  been  to  the  peasant  of  his  day,  a  scene 
of  gigantic  recollections;  as,  turning  up 
with  the  ploughshare  the  site  of  ancient 
battles,  he  finds  the  remnants  of  a  race 
of  bolder  frame  and  more  trenchant  weapons 
— the  weightier  sword  and  the  mightier  arm. 

What  the  next  age  may  develope  in  the 
arts  of  life,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
must  remain  in  that  limbo  of  vanity,  to 
which  Ariosto  consigned  embryo  politicians 
and  Milton  consigned  departed  friars — the 
world  of  the  moon.  But  it  will  scarcely 
supply  instances  of  more  memorable  indi- 
vidual faculties,  or  of  more  powerful  effiects 
produced  by  those  faculties.  The  efforts  of 
Conspiracy  and  Conquest  in  France,  the 
efforts  of  Conservatism  and  Constitution  in 
England,  produced  a  race  of  men  whom 
^nothing  but  the  crisis  could  have  produced, 
and  who  will  find  no  rivals  in  the  magnitude 
of  their  capacities,  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices, in  their  loftiness  of  principle,  and 
their  influence  on  their  age ;  until  some 
similar  summons  shall  be  uttered  to  the  la- 
tent powers  of  mankind,  from  some  similar 
crisis  of  good  and  evil.  The  eloquence  of 
Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  a  crowd  of  their  fol- 
lowers, in  the  senate  of  England,  and  the 
almost  fiendish  vividaess  of  the  republican 
oratory,  have  remained  without  equals,  and 
almost  without  imitators — the  brilliancy  of 
French  soldiership,  in  a  war  which  swept 
Europe  with  the  swiftness  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  a  flight  of  locusts^-the  British  cam- 
paigns of  the  Peninsula,  those  most  eon- 
sammate  displays  of  fortitude  and  dedsioA, 
of  the  science  which  baffles  an  enemy,  and 
ef  the  bravery  which  onuhes  him — ^will  be 
lessons  to  the  soldier  in  every  period  to 
<x>me. 

But  the  foremost  figure  of  the  great  his- 
tory^pieee  of  revelation^  was  the  man,  whose 
latter  honrs  we  are  now  contemplating. 
NapoleoA  may  Mt  bave  been  Hke  abmt 


statesman,  or  the  most  scientific  soldier,  or 
the  most  resistless  conqueror,  or  the  most 
magnificent  monarch  of  mankind — but  what 
man  of  his  day  so  closely  combined  all 
these  characters,  and  was  so  distinguished 
in  them  all  ^  It  is  idle  to  call  him  the 
child  of  chance — it  is  false  to  call  his  power 
the  creation  of  opportunity — it  -is  trifling 
with  the  common  understanding  of  man,  to 
doubt  his  genius.  He  was  one  of  those  few, 
who  are  formed  to  guide  great  changes  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.  The  celebrity  of 
his  early  career,  and  the  support  given  to 
him  by  the  disturbances  of  France,  are 
nothing  in  the  consideration  of  the  philoso- 
pher; or  perhaps  they  but  separate  him 
more  widely  from  the  course  of  things,  and 
assimilate  him  more  essentially  with  those 
resistless  influences  of  nature,  which,  rising 
from  we  know  not  what,  and  operating  we 
know  not  how,  execute  the  penalties  of  Hea- 
ven : — those  moral  pestilences  which,  like 
the  physical,  springing  from  some  spot  of 
obscurity,  and  conveyed  by  the  oontact  of 
the  obscure,  suddenly  expand  into  univer- 
sal contagion,  and  lay  waste  the  mind  of 
nations. 

In  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
Count  Montholon,  the  assistance  of  Las 
Cases  was  i^d  to  collect  the  imperial  dicta. 
But  on  the  baron's  being  sent  away  from  St. 
Helena — an  object  which  he  appears  to  have 
sought  with  all  the  eagerness  of  one  deter- 
mined to  make  his  escape,  yet  equally  re- 
solved on  turning  that  escape  into  a  subject 
of  complaint— the  duty  of  recording  Na- 
poleon's opinions  devolved  on  Montholon. 
In  the  year  1818,  Napoleon's  health  began 
visibly  to  break.  His  communications  with 
O'Meara,  the  surgeon  appointed  by  the 
English  government,  became  more  frequent ; 
ana  as  Napoleon  was  never  doseiy  oonneot* 
ed  with  any  individual  without  an  attempt 
to  make  him  a  partisan,  the  governor's  sus- 
picions were  excited  by  this  frequency  of 
intercourse.  We  by  no  means  desire  to 
stain  the  memory  of  O'Meara  (he  is  since 
dead)  with  any  dishonorable  suspicion. 
But  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  cannot  be  blamed  for 
watching  snoh  a  captive  with  all  imaginable 
vigilance.  The  recollection  of  the  facility 
which  too  much  dependence  on  his  honor 
save  to  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  juft- 
fy  sharpeneld  the  caution  of  tke  governor. 
The  fdar  of  another  European  eonflagration 
made  the  safeguard  of  the  £z-Emperor 
an  object  of  essential  poUey,  not  merely  to 
Ei^luid,  but  to  Emrope  $  and  the  proba- 
bility ef  aanilar  eonfwotti  tendered  his 
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detention  at  St.  Helena  as  high  a  duty  as 
eyer  was  intrusted  to  a  British  officer. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  the 
charges  made  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ; 
but  it  is  observable,  that  they  are  made 
solely  -on  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  individuals  dismissed  for  taking  too 
strong  an  interest  in  that  extraordinary  man. 
Those  complaints  may  be  easily  interpreted 
in  the  instance  of  the  prisoner,  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  spirit  having  been  vexed  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  tremendous  fall; 
and  also,  in  the  instances  of  those  who  were 
dismissed,  as  a  species  of  excuse  for  the 
transactions  which  produced  their  dismissal. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  com- 
plaints had  not  less  the  direct  object  of 
keeping  the  name  of  the  £x-£mperor  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Europe ;  that  they  were 
meant  as  stimulants  to  partisanship  in 
France ;  and  that,  while  they  gratified  the 
incurable  bile  of  the  fallen  dynasty  against 
England,  they  were  also  directed  to  produce 
the  effect  of  reminding  the  French  soldiery 
that  Napoleon  was  still  in  existence. 

Yet  there  was  a  pettiness  in  all  his  re- 
monstrances, wholly  inconsistent  with  great- 
ness of  mind.  He  thus  talks  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe ; — 

"  I  never  looked  on  him  without  being 
reminded  of  the  assassin  of  Edward  II.  in 
«iihe  Castle  of  Berkeley,  heating  the  bar  of 
iron  which  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
crime.  Nature  revolts  against  him.  In  my 
eyes  she  seems  to  have  marked  him,'  like 
Cain,  with  a  seal  of  reprobation." 

Napoleon's  knowledge  of  history  was 
here  shown  to  be  pretty  much  on  a  par  with 
his  knowledge  of  scripture.  The  doubts 
regarding  the  death  of  Edward  II.  had  evi- 
dently not  come  to  his  knowledge ;  and,  so 
fu  as  Cain  was  concerned,  the  sign  was  not 
one  of  reprobation,  but  of  protection — 
it  was  a  mark  that  ^^  no  man  should  slay 
him." 

But  all.  those  complaints  were  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  man  who  had  played  so  memo- 
rable a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He 
who  had  filled  the  French  throne  had  seen 
enough  of  this  world's  glory ;  and  he  who 
had  fallen  &om  it  had.  been  plunged  into  a 
depth  of  disaster,  which  ought  to  have 
made  him  regardless  ever  after  of  what  man 
eoold  do  to  him.  A  man  of  his  rank  ought 
to  have  disdained  both  the  good  and  ill 
which  he  could  receive  from  the  governor  of 
hie  priaon.  But  he  wanted  the  magnanimity 
that  bears  misfortune  well :  when  he  oonld 
no  longer  play  the  muter  of  kiagdems,  be 


was  content  to  quarrel  about  valets ;  and 
having  lost  the  world,  to  make  a  little  oc- 
cupation for  himself  in  complaining  of  the 
want  of  etiquette  in  his  dungeon.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  intriguer  survived  every  other 
spirit  within  him,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  return  of  O'Meara  and 
Gourgaud  to  Europe  was  not  a  part  of  that 
intrigue  in  which  Napoleon  played  the 
Italian  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  It  is 
true  that  the  general  returned  under  a  cer- 
tificate of  ill  health,  and  it  is  also  perfectly 
possible  that  the  surgeon  was  unconscious 
of  the  intrigue.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  design  ;  and  that  design  was,  to  ex- 
cite a  very  considerable  interest  in  Europe, 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena. 
Gourgaud,  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Marie  Louise,  which 
was  palpably  intended  more  for  the  Empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  Austria  than  for  thia 
feelings  of  the  Ex-Empress,  of  whose  in- 
terest in  the  matter  the  world  has  had  no 
knowledge  whatever. 

In  this  letter  it  was  declared,  that  Na- 
poleon was  dying  in  the  most  frightful  and 
prolonged  agony.  "  Yes,  Madame,"  said 
this  epistle,  ^^  he  whom  Divine  and  human 
laws  unite  to  you  by  the  most  sacred  ties — 
he  whom  you  have  beheld  an  object  of 
homage  to  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, and  over  whose  fate  I  saw  you  shed 
so  many  tears  when  he  left  you,  is  perish- 
ing by  a  most  cruel  death — a  captive  on  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  leagues  from  those 
whom  he  holds  most  dear." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
object  of  the  appeal.  ''These  sufferings 
may  continue  for  a  long  time.  There  is 
still  time  to  save  him  :  the  moment  seems 
very  favorable.  The  sovereigns  are  about 
to  assemble  at  the  Congress  of  A  ix-la-Cha- 
pelle — passions  seem  calmed — Napoleon  is 
now  far  from  being  formidable.  In  these 
circumstances  let  your  majesty  deign  to 
reflect  what  an  effect  a  great  step  on  yonr 
part  would  produce — that,  for  instance,  of 
going  to  this  Congress,  and  th«re  soliciting 
a  termination  to  the  Emperor's  snfferinffSi 
of  supplicating  your  august  father  to  unite 
his  efforts  with  yours  in  order  to  have  Na- 
poleon confided  to  his  charge,  if  policy  did 
not  permit  him  to  be  restored  to  liberty  ; 
and  how  great  would  be  yonr  Majesty's 
own  happxneBS :  It  wonld  be  said,  the  sove- 
reigns or  Europe,  after  having  vanqnidied 
the  great  Napoleon,  abandoned  him  to  his 
most  cniel  enemies^  tbej  oondaeted  hun 
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towards  his  grave  by  the  most  prolonged 
and  barbarous  torments,  the  continuation 
of  his  agony  urged  him  even  to  demand 
more  active  executioners ;  he  seemed  for- 

gotten,  and  without  hope  of  aid ;  but 
larie  Louise  remained  to  him,  and  he  was 
restored  to  life." 

Whether  this  letter  ever  reached  ,its  ad- 
dress is  not  clear ;  but  if  it  did,  it  produced 
no  discoverable  effect. 

But  the  absence  of  those  confidants  in- 
creased the  troubles  of  the  unlucky  Mon- 
tholon  in  a  formidable  degree,  and  Napo- 
leon's habit  of  dictating  his  thoughts  and 
recollections  (which  he  frequently  con- 
tinued for  hours  together,  and  sometimes 
into  the  middle  of  the  night),-  pressed 
heavily  on  the  Count  and  Bertrand ;  the 
latter  being  excluded  after  six  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  sentinels  were  posted  for 
the  night,  as  he  resided  with  his  family,  and 
thus  devolving  the  task  of  the  night  on 
Montholon.  Those  dictations  were  some- 
times on  high  questions  of  state,  and  on 
theories  of  war ;  sometimes  on  matters  of 
the  day,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
which  threw  the  mind  of  England  into  such 
distress,  had  just  been  made  known  at  St. 
Helena.  Napoleon  spoke  of  it  as  remind- 
ing him  of  the  perilous  child-birth  of 
Marie  Louise.  "  Had  it  not  been  for  me," 
said  he,  ^^  she  would  have  lost  her  life,  like 
this  poor  Princess  Charlotte.  What  a  mis- 
fortune !  young  and  beautiful,  destined  to 
the  throne  of  a  great  nation,  and  to  die  for 
want  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  her  near- 
est relations!  Where  was  her  husband.^ 
where  was  her  mother  ?  why  were  they  not 
beside  her,  as  I  was  beside  Marie  Louise  ? 
She,  too,  would  have  died,  had  I  left  her 
to  the  care  of  the  professional  people.  She 
owes  her  life  to  my  being  with  her  during 
the  whole  time  of  danger ;  for  I  shall  never 
forget  the  moment  when  the  accoucheur  Du- 
bois came  to  me  pale  with  fright,  and 
hardly  able  to  articulate,  and  informed  me 
that  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the 
life  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  child. 
The  peril  was  imminent ;  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost  in  decision.  ^^  Save  the 
mother,"  said  I — ^^  it  is  her  right.  Pro- 
ceed just  as  you  would  in  the  case  of  a 
citizen's  wife  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis."  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  answer  pro- 
duced an  electric  effect  on  Dubois.  He  re- 
covered his  sangfroid^  and  calmly  explain- 
ed to  me  the  causes  of  the  danger.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar  afterwards,  the  King  of, 


Rome  was  bom ;  but  at  first  the  infant  was  * 
believed  to  be  dead,  he  had  suffered  so 
much  on  coming  into  the  world,  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  the  physicians  re- 
called him  to  life." 

It  will  probably  be  recollected  as  a  simi- 
lar instance  of  the  advantage  of  care  and 
decision,  that  Queen  Caroline  was  rescued 
from  the  same  hazard.  Her  accouchement 
was  preceded  by  great  suffering,  and  her 
strength  seemed  totally  exhausted.  The 
attendants  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm, 
when  Lord  Thurlow  said,  in  his  usual  rough 
way,  ^^  Don't  think  of  princesses  here : 
treat  her  like  the  washerwoman,  and  give 
her  a  glass  of  brandy."  The  advice  was 
followed,  and  the  Princess  speedily  re- 
covered. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this  short- 
lived son,  is  an  anecdote,  which  Napoleon 
related  as  an  instance  of  his  own  love  of 
justice.  When  the  palace  was  about  to  be 
built  for  the  King  of  Rome  at  Passy,  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  some  buildings  which 
alreadv  stood  on  the  ground.  One  of  these 
was  a  hut  belonging  to  a  cooper,  which  the 
architects  valued  at  a  thousand  francs. 
But  the  cooper,  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  his  tenure,  now  demanded  ten  times  the 
sum.  Napoleon  ordered  the  money  to  be 
given  to  him  ;  but  when  the  contract  was 
brought  to  him  to  sign,  the  fellow  said,  that 
^'as  an  Emperor  disturbed  him,"  he  ou^t  to 
pay  for  turning  him  out,  and  must  give  him 
thirty  thousand  francs.  ^^  The  good  man 
is  a  little  exacting,"  said  Napoleon,  ^^  still 
there  is  some  sense  in  his  argument.  Give 
him  the  thirty  thousand,  and  let  me  hear 
no  more  about  it."  But  the  cooper,  think- 
ing that  he  had  a  fine  opportunity,  now 
said  he  could  not  take  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand. The  architect  did  not  know  what  to 
say ;  he  dared  not  again  mention  the  matter 
to  the  Emperor,  and  yet  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  house.  Napoleon 
learned  what  was  passing,  and  was  angry, 
but  allowed  the  offer  of  the  forty  thousand. 
Again  the  dealer  retracted,  and  demanded 
fifty  thousand.  ^^  He  is  a  despicable  erea- 
ture,"  said  the  Emperor,  ^^  I  will  have  none 
of  his  paltry  hut :  it  shall  remain  where  it 
is,  as  a  testimony  of  my  respect  for  the  law. " 

The  works  were  still  goinff  on  at  the  time 
of  the  exile  in  1814  ;  and'tSe  cooper,  find- 
ing himself  in  the  midst  of  rubbish  and 
building  materials,  groaned  over  the  oonse- 
qnaenoes  of  his  follv,  or  rather  of  his  extor^ 
tion,  for  he  had  thus,  deservedly,  lost  die 
opportunity  of  making  Iib'toliine. 
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The  deatb  of  Cipriani,  the  maitre  d^hotel^ 
occurred  about  this  time,  and  was  startling 
from  its  suddenness.  He  was  serving  Na- 
poleon's dinner,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
such  violent  pains,  that  he  was  unable  to 
reach  his  chamber  without  assistance.  He 
rolled  on  the  ground,  uttering  piercing  cries. 
Four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards  his  coffin 
"was  carried  to  the  cemetery  of  Plantation 
House !  Cipriani  had  been  employed  in  the 
secret  police,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
by  some  difficult  missions  in  the  affairs  of 
Naples  and  Northern  Italv.  It  was  only 
after  the  banishment  to  Elba  that  he  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  household.  It  was  to 
Cipriani  that  the  taking  of  Capri  was  owing. 
In  1806,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  commanded  at 
Capri,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  legion, 
composed  of  Corsican  and  Neapolitan  de- 
serters. The  position  of  Capri  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  was  of  some  importance  for  car- 
rying on  communications  with  those  hostile 
to  the  French  interest  in  Italy.     Salicetti, 

5 rime  minister  of  Naples,  was  vainly  pon- 
ering  on  the  capture  of  Capri ;  when  it 
occurred  to  him  to  employ  Cipriani,  to  put 
it  into  his  power  by  surprise  or  treachery. 
Among  the  Corsicans  under  Sir  II.  Lowe's 
command,  was  one  Suzanelli,  a  profligate, 
who  had  reduced  himself  by  his  debauche- 
ries to  acting  as  a  spy.  Cipriani  soon  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  been  fellow-students 
at  college. 

The  whole  story  is  curious,  as  an  instance 
of  the  dexterity  of  Italian  treachery,  and  of 
the  difficulty  which  an  honest  man  must 
always  find  in  dealing  with  that  people. 
Cipriani  instantly  found  out  Suzanelli,  who 
was  then  in  Naples,  and  said,  ^^  I  know  all, 
but  we  are  fellow-countrymen — we  have 
eat«n  the  same  soup :  I  do  not  desire  to 
make  you  lose  your  head  :  choose  between 
the  scaffold,  and  making  your  fortune  from 
your  own  country. — You  are  the  spy  of  the 
English  :  help  me  to  expel  them  froin  Ca- 
pfi,  and  your  fortune  is  made.  Refuse,  and 
you  are  my  prisoner,  and  will  be  shot  within 
twenty-four  hours."  "1  take  your  offer," 
was  the  answer.  "  What  do  you  want  with 
me  .^"  Cipriani  proposed  to  give  him 
double  what  he  received  from  the  English, 
on  condition  of  handing  over  all  the  letters 
which  he  had  received  for  Naples,  and  de- 
livering the  answers  as  if  he  had  received 
them  from  the  writers.  Suzanelli  thenceforth 
communicated  all  news  relative  to  the 
movements  of  old  Queen  Caroline,  and 
the  British  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  confidence  in  Suzanelli  was 
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so  much  increased  by  the  apparently  im- 
portant communications  which  the  Nea- 
politan police  had  purposely  made  to  him, 
that  he  rewarded  him  profusely,  and  at 
length  accepted  his  offer  of  furnishing  re- 
cruits to  the  Corsican  legion  at  Capri. 
When  the  garrison  was  corrupted  through 
the  medium  of  those  recruits,  and  an  ex- 
pedition was  prepared  at  Naplesj  Suza- 
nelli, in  order  to  hoodwink  the  governor  of 
Capri,  whose  vigilance  might  be  awakened 
by  the  preparations,  sent  him  a  detailed 
report  of  the  strength  and  object  of  the 
expedition,  but  telling  him  that  it  was 
meant  to  attack  the  Isle  of  Ponza.  The 
expedition,  under  General  La  Marque, 
sailed  at  night,  and  the  French  effected 
their  landing  by  surprise.  The  Royal 
Maltese  regiment  contained  a  great  numoer 
of  Suzanelii's  recruits.  They  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  the  forts  in 
their  charge.  The  commandant  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  shutting  himself  up  in 
the  citadel  with  the  Royal  Corsican  regi- 
ment. It  was  inaccessible  by  assault,  but 
the  French  dragged  some  heavy  guns  to  a 
commanding  height,  and  after  a  cannonade 
the  garrison  capitulated. 

The  story  is  not  exactly  true  ;  for  the 
capitulation  was  not  the  result  of  the 
cannonade ;  but  water  and  provisions 
had  totally  failed.  The  attempt  made  by 
an  English  frigate  to  succor  the  island  had 
been  frustrated  by  a  violent  gale,  and 
there  was  no  resource  but  to  give  up  the 
island.  Yet,  if  our  memory  is  exact, 
there  was  no  capitulation  ;  for  the  garrison 
escaped  without  laying  down  their  arms. 

It  is  proverbial,  that  great  events  fre- 
quently depend  upon  very  little  causes. 
All  the  world  now  blame  the  precipitancy 
of  Napoleon  in  leaving  Elba  while  the 
Congress  was  assembled.  If  he  had  waited 
until  it  was  dissolved,  he  would  have 
gained  all  the  time  which  must  have  been 
lost  by  the  Allies  in  reuniting  their  coun- 
cils. The  princes  and  diplomatists  would 
have  been  scattered ;  the  armies  would 
have  marched  homewards  ;  months  would 
probably  have  elapsed  before  they  could 
again  have  been  brought  into  the  field ; 
and  during  that  period,  there  would  have 
been  full  opportunity  for  all  the  arts  of 
intrigue  and  insinuation,  which  Napoleon 
so  well  knew  how  to  use.  Or,  if  he  had 
delayed  his  return  for  a  twelvemonth  longer, 
he  would  have  only  found  the  obstacles 
60  much  the  more  diminished.  In  short, 
to  him,  the  gain  of  time  was  everything. 
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'  His  own  narrative  on  the  sabject  now 
was,  that  he  had  been  misled :  that  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  delay, 
but  that  accident  had  betrayed  him.  He 
had  established  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Vienna,  through  which  he  received  weekly 
accounts  of  all  that  had  passed  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  prepared  to  act  accordingly. 
One  of  his  agents,  De  Chaboulon,  arrived 
at  Elba,  at  the  same  period  with  the  Chevalier 
D'Istria  (whom  the  King  of  Naples  had 
sent  with  the  despatch  received  from  his 
ambassador  at  Vienna),  announcing  the 
closing  of  the  Congress,  and  the  departure 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  On  this  intel- 
ligence Napoleon  determined  immediately 
to  set  sail  for  France,  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  Cipriani,  whom  he  had  sent 
on  a  special  mission.  Had  he  waited  for 
that  return,  the  Emperor  Alexander  would 
have  been  on  hb  way  to  Russia.  But  the 
result  of  his  precipitancy  was,  that  by  rush- 
ing into  France,  while  the  emperors  and 
diplomatists  were  still  in  combination,  they 
were  enabled  to  level  the  blow  at  him  im- 
mediately. Instead  of  negotiations,  he  was 
pursued  with  a  hue  and  cry ;  and  instead  of 
Doing  treated  as  a  prince,  he  was  proclaim- 
ed an  outlaw.  Cipriani  arrived  at  Elba  on 
the  27th  of  February,  but  Napoleon  had' 
sailed  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  So 
delicate  was  the  interval  between  total  ruin 
and  what  might  have  been  final  security ; 
for  Cipriani  brought  news  of  the  Congress, 
and  despatches  fironi  Vienna,  which  would 
have  proved  the  importance  of  delaying  the 
departure  of  the  expedition. 

But  it  must  now  be  acknowledged  that, 
if  there  ever  was  a  human  being  under  the 
influence  of  infatuation,  that  beinffwas  Na- 
poleon, in  the  latter  stages  of  his  career. 
For  ten  years  the  favorite  of  fortune,  the 
long  arrear  had  begun  to  be  paid  in  the 
year  1812.  His  expedition  to  Moscow  was 
less  a  blunder  than  a  frenzy.  There  was, 
perhaps,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  in 
Europe  but  foresaw  the  almost  inevitable 
ruin  of  his  army.  We  can  recollect  the 
rejoicing  with  which  this  perilous  advance 
was  viewed  in  England,  and  the  universal 
prediction  that  the  Russian  deserts  would 
bo  the  ^ave  of  his  army,  if  not  of  his  em- 
pire. Poland  had  been  conauered  in  a 
march  and  a  month.     The  residence  of  Na- 

Eoleon  at  Warsaw  for  the  winter  would 
ave  raised  a  Polish  army  for  him,  and 
would  have  given  him  a  year  for  the  march 
to  Moscow.  But  he  was  inJaiwUed :  there 
is  no  other  solution  of  the  problem.    He 


rushed  on,  captured  the  capital,  and  was 
ruined.  Even  with  Moscow  in  ashes  round 
him,  he  still  persisted  in  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing that  he  could  persuade  into  peace  an 
empire  which  had  just  given  so  tremendous 
an  evidence  of  its  fidelity  and  its  fortitude. 
He  was  infatuated.  He  w^  detained 
amid  the  embers  until  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  longer,  and  equally  impossible  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter  in  a 
march  of  six  hundred  miles.  His  hopr  was 
come.  Of  an  army  which  numbered  four 
hundred  thousand  men  on  crossing  the  Nie- 
men,  probably  not  one  thousand  ever  re- 
tumea  ;  for  the  broken  troops  which  actu- 
ally came  back  had  been  reinforcements 
which  reached  the  Grand  Army  from  time 
to  time.  He  reached  Paris  with  the  stamp 
of  fallen  sovereignty  on  his  brow :  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career  was  a  struggle  against 
his  sentence.  Waterloo  was  merely  the 
scaffold ;  he  was  under  irretrievable  con* 
demnation  long  before. 

In  his  captivity.  Napoleon  was  liberal  in 
his  donatives.  On  the  departure  of  Bal- 
combe,  in  whose  house  he  had  remained  for 
some  time  on  his  arrival  in  the  island,  he  gave 
him  a  bill  for  sevei\ty-two  thousand  francs, 
with  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  twelve  thou- 
sand, saying  to  him, — ^^  I  hear  that  your 
resignation  of  your  employment  is  caused 
by  the  quarrels  drawn  upon  you  through 
the  hospitality  which  you  showed  me:  I 
should  not  wish  you  to  regret  ever  having 
known  me." 

A  quarrel  relative  to  the  bulletins  of 
Napoleon's  health,  produced  an  order 
from  the  governor  for  the  arrest  of 
O'Meara.  There  was  a  vast  quantity  of 
peevishness  exercised  on  the  subject,  and 
Napoleon  attempted  to  raise  this  trifling 
afiair  into  a  general  quarrel  of  the  com- 
missioners. But  on  his  declaring  that  he 
would  no  longer  receive  the  visits  of 
O'Meara  while  under  arrest,  the  governor  re- 
voked the  order,  and  O'Meara  continued  his 
attendance  until  instructions  were  received 
from  Lord  Bathurst,  to  remove  him  from 
his  situation  in  the  household  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  send  him  to  England.  Thb  gave 
another  opportunity  for  oomplaint.  ^^  I 
have  lived  too  long,"  said  Bonaparte; 
^'  your  ministers  are  very  bold.  When  the 
pope  was  my  prisoner,  I  would  have  out 
off  my  arm  rather  than  have  signed  an 
order  for  laying  hands  on  his  physician." 

Before  leaving  the  island  O'Meara  drew 
up  a  statement  of  his  patient's  health,  in 
wnioh  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  liver 
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as  tbe  chief  seat  of  his  disease*  A  copy  of 
this  paper  reached  home,  when  Cardinal 
Fesch  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  had  it 
examined  by  her  own  physician  and  fonr 
medical  professors  of  the  university.  They 
also  pronounced  the  disease  to  consist  of 
an  obstruction  of  the  liver.  So  much  for 
the  certainty  of  medicine.  The  whole  re- 
port is  now  known  to  have  been  a  blunder. 
Napoleon  ultimately  died  of  a  fearful  dis- 
ease, which  probably  has  no  connexion 
with  the  liver  at  all.  His  disease  was 
eancer  in  the  stomach. 

The  result  of  those  quarrels,  however, 
was  to  give  a  less  circumscribed  promenade 
to  Napoleon.  *  On  the  decline  of  his  health 
being  distinctly  stated  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  he  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  exercbe, 
and  Napoleon  resumed  his  walks  and 
works.  From  this  period,  too,  he  resumed 
those  dictations  which,  in  the  form  of 
notes,  contained  his  personal  opinions,  or 
rather  those  apologies  for  his  acts,  which  he 
now  became  peculiarly  anxious  to  leave 
behind  him  to  posterity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  historic  value  of 
those  notes,  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  the  interest  belonging  to  transac- 
tions which  shook  'Europe,  and  without 
remembering  that  they  were  the  language 
of  a  man  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
time,  if  not  the  most  remarkable  for  the  re- 
sult of  his  acts,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
£mpire.  In  speaking  of  the  return  from 
Elba — "  I  took," said  he,  "that  resolution 
as  soon  as  it  was  proved  to  me  that  the 
Bourbons  considered  themselves  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Third  Dynasty,  and  denied 
the  legal  existence  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  which  were  thenceforth  to  be 
regarded  only  as  usurping  governments. 
The  consequences  of  this  system  were  fla- 

frant.  It  became  the  business  of  the 
ishops  to  reclaim  their  sees ;  the  property 
of  the  clergy  and  the  emigrants  must  be 
restored.  All  the  services  rendered  in  the 
army  of  Conde  and  in  La  Vendee,  all  the 
acts  of  treachery  committed  in  opening  the 
sates  of  France  to  the  armies  which  brought 
back  the  king,  merited  reward.  All  those 
rendered  under  the  standard  of  the  republic 
and  the  Empire  were  acts  of  felony."  He 
then  gave  his  special  view  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  monarchy. 

"  The  Revolution  of  1789  was  a  general 
attack  of  the  masses  upon  the  privileged 
classes.  The  nobles  had  occupied,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  posts  of  jus- 
tioe,  high  and  low.     They  were  exempt 


from  the  charges  of  the  state,  and  yet  en* 
joyed  all  the  advantages  accruing  from 
them,  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  all 
honorable  and  lucrative  employments. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  Revolution  was  to 
abolish  those  privileges.''  He  then  declaim 
ed  the  advantages  of  the  Revolution.  "  It 
had  established  the  right  of  every  citizen, 
according  to  his  merit,  to  attain  to  every 
employment ;  it  had  broken  down  the  arbi- 
trary divisions  of  the  provinces,  and  out  of 
many  little  nations  formed  a  great  one.  It 
made  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  the  same 
everywhere— the  regulations  and  taxes  the 
same  everywhere.  The  half  of  the  country 
changed  its  proprietors." 

This  statement  is  true,  and  yet  the  mask 
is  easily  taken  off  the  Revolution.  The 
whole  question  is,  whether  the  means  by 
which  it  was  purchased  were  not  wholly  un- 
necessary. .  It  cost  seven  years  of  the  most 
cruel  and  comprehensive  wickedness  that 
the  world  ever  saw  ;  and  when  at  last  its 
violence  oversowed  the  frontiers,  it  cost 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  slaughter, 
of  ruthless  plunder  and  savage  devastation, 
concluding  with  the  capture  of  the  French 
capital  itself,  twice  within  two  years,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  conquerors. 

Yet  every  beneficial  change  wliich  was 
produced  by  the  Revolution,  at  this  enor- 
mous waste  of  national  strength  and  human 
happiness,  had  been  offered  by  the  French 
throne  before  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed ; 
and  was  disdained  by  the  leaders  of  the 
populace,  in  their  palpable  preference  for 
the  havoc  of  their  species. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  18 18, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  communicated  to  Count 
Montholon  a  despatch  from  Lord  Bathurst 
announcing  the  departure  from  Italy  of  two 
priests,  a  physician,  a  maitre  d^hdtel  and 
cook,  sent  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  f(Hr  the  83r- 
vice  of  Longwood.  This  news  was  received 
by  the  household  with  joy,  in  consequence 
of  Napoleon's  declining  health.  Towards 
the  end  of  November,  he  became  worse ; 
and  Dr.  Stock,  the  surgeon  of  one  of  the 
ships  on  the  station,  was  sent  for  and  at- 
tended him  for  a  while.  Liver  complaint 
was  Napoleon's  disease  in  the  opinion  of 
the  doctor  ;  the  true  disease  having  escaped 
them  all.  The  paroxysm  passed  off,  and 
for  six  weeks  his  constitution  seemed  to  be 
getting  the  better  of  his  disease. 

The  complaints  of  the  governor's  conduct 
appear  to  have  been  kept  up  with  the  same 
restless  asaiduitj.*  If  we  are  to  Judge  from 
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a  conveTdktion  with  Montholon,  those  com- 
plaints were  of  tho-  most  vexatious  order. 
**  It  is  very  hard,''  said  Sir  Hudson,  "  that 
I  who  take  so  much  care  to  avoid  doing 
what  is  disagreeahlo,  should  he  constantly 
made  the  victim  of  calumnies  ;  that  I 
should  he  presented  as  an  ohject  of  ridicule 
to  the  eyes  of  the  European  powers  ;  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  great  powers 
should  say  to  me  themselves,  that  Count 
Bertrand  had  declared  to  them  that  I  was  a 
fool ;  that  I  could  not  he  sure  that  the 
£mperor  was  at  Longwood  ;  that  1  had 
been  forty  days  without  seeing  him  ;  and 
that  he  might  he  dead  without  my  knowing 
anything  of  it."  He  further  said  that  the 
newspapers,  and  particularly  the  Edinburgh 
iteviewy  were  full  of  articles  which  repre- 
sented him  as  an  assassin.  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  was  necessary  that  the  orderly 
officer  should  see  Napoleon  every  day,  and 
that  this  might  he  done  in  any  way  he 
pleased.  All  that  wcs  necessary  was,  that 
be  should  he  seen. 

Yet  this  demand  of  seeing  him,  which 
was  thus  expressed  in  moderate  terms,  and 
ohviously  essential  to  his  safe  keeping,  was 
answered  in  the  lofty  style  of  a  melodrama. 
"  Count  Bertrand  and  myself  have  both 
informed  you,  sir,  that  you  should  never 
Tiolate  the  Emperor's  privacy  without  forc- 
ing his  doors,  and  shedding  blood." 

A  great  deal  of  the  pretended  irritation 
of  Napoleon  and  his  household,  arose  from 
the  governor's  omission  of  the  word  Empe- 
ror in  his  notes  ;  and  on  this  subject  a  cavil 
had  existed  even  in  England.  Yet  what 
could  be  more  childish  than  such  a  cavil, 
either  in  England  or  in  St.  Helena  ?  It  is 
a  well  known  diplomatrc  rule,  that  no  title 
which  a  new  power  may  give  to  itself  can 
be  acknowledged,  except  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
tinct negotiation  ;  and  those  Frenchmen 
must  have  known  that  the  governor  had  no 
right  to  acknowledge  a  title,  which  had 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  British 
Cabinet. 

At  length  the  quarrel  rose  to  bullying. 
The  governor  having  insisted  on  his  point, 
that  Napoleon  should  be  seen  by  the  order- 
ly officer,  this  was  fiercely  refused ;  and  at 
length  Bertrand  made  use  of  offensive  lan- 
guage, filling  up  the  offence  by  a  challenge 
to  the  governor.  The  most  surprising  mat- 
ter in  the  whole  business  is,  that  Sir  Hud- 
son did  not  instantly  send  the  blusterer  to 
the  black-hole.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
idea  of  fi^htbg  with  men  under  his  charge 
was  preposterous.     But  he  still,  and  we 


think  injudiciously,  as  a  matter  of  the  code 
of  honor,  wrote,  that  if  Count  Bertrand  had 
not  patience  to  wait  another  opportunity, 
as  he  could  not  fi^ht  his  prisoner ^  he  might 
satisfy  his  rage  by  fighting  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Lyster,  the  bearer  of  his  reply,  who  was 
perfectly  ready  to  draw  his  sword."  Of 
thb  opportunity,  however,  the  Count  had 
the  wisdom  to  avoid  taking  advantage. 

The  whole  question  now  turned  on  the 
admission  of  the  orderly  officer,  to  have  per- 
sonal evidence  that  Napoleon  was  still  in 
the  island — a  matter  of  obvious  necessity^ 
for  Europe  at  that  time  teemed  with  the 
projects  of  Revolutionary  Frenchmen  for 
setting  him  free.  His  escape  would  have 
ruined  the  governor ;  but  even  if  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  personal  indifference  to 
him,  his  spnse  of  the  public  evils  which 
might  be  produced  by  the  return  of  this 
most  dangerous  of  aU  incendiaries  would 
doubtless  have  made  his  detention  one  of 
the  first  duties. 

However,  finding  at  last  that  the  state  of 
Napoleon's  health  might  afford  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  immediate  escape,  and 
evidently  with  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
irritation  between  them  as  much  as  possible, 
it  was  finally,' though  ^'  temporarily,  agreed 
to  take  Montholon's  word  for  his  being  at 
Longwood."  On  the  21st  of  September,  the 
priests  and  Dr.  Antomarchi  arrived.  Na- 
poleon, always  active  and  inventive,  now 
attempted  to  interest  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia in  his  liberation.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  this  was  rather  a  bold  attempt  for  the 
man  who  had  invaded  Russia,  ravaged  its 
provinces,  massacred  its  troops,  and  finish- 
ed by  leaving  Moscow  in  flames.  But  he 
dexterously  limited  himself  to  explaining  the 
seizure  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  rapacious  and 
absurd  attempt  to  exclude  English  mer- 
chandise from  the  Continent.  Oldenburg 
was  one  of  the  chief  entrances  by  which 
those  manufactures  made  their  way  into 
Germany.  Its  invasion,  and  the  countless 
robberies  which  followed,  had  been  among 
the  first  insolences  of  Napoleon ,  and  the  cause 
of  the  first  irritations  of  Alexander,  as  his 
sister  was  married  to  the  reigning  prince. 
Napoleon  lays  the  entire  blame  on  Davoust, 
whom  he  charges  with  both  the  conception 
and  the  execution.  But  if  he  had  disap- 
proved of  the  act,  why  had  he  not  annulled 
it  ?  ^M  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,"  said 
Napoleon,  ^^  when  I  reoeived  a  menacing 
note  from  Russia;  but,"  said  he,  '^from 
the  moment  when  the  hoMr  of    Fzanoe 
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was  implicated,  I  oould  no  longer  disap- 
prove of  the  marshal's  proceedings."  He 
glides  over  the  invasion  of  RnBsia  with  the 
same  unhesitating  facility.  *•*•  I  made  war," 
said  he,  ^^  against  Rossia,  in  spite  of  my- 
self. I  knew  better  than  the  libellers  who 
reproached  me  with  it,  that  Spain  was  a 
devonring  cancer  which  I  ought  to  cure  be- 
fore engaging  myself  in  a  terrible  stru^le, 
the  first  blow  of  which  would  be  struck,  at 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  my 
frontiers.  Poland  and  its  resources  were 
but  poetry,  in  the  first  month  of  the  year 
1812."  He  then  adroitly  flatters  the  Rus^ 
sian  nation.  ^^  1  was  not  so  mad  as  to 
think  that  1  could  conquer  Russia  without 
immense  efforts.  1  ]i:new  the  bravery  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  war  of  1807  had  prov- 
ed it  to  me."  He  then  hints  at  the  sub- 
ject of  his  conversation  at  Erfurth,  and  dis- 
closes some  of  those  curious  projects,  by 
which  France  and  Russia  were  to  divide  the 
world.  He  says  that  Alexander  offered  to 
exchange  his  Polish  provinces  for  Constanti- 
nople. Under  this  arrangement,  Syria  and 
E^pt  would  have  supplied  to  France  the 
loss  of  her  colonies.  He  then  admits  that 
he  had  desired  to  marry  the  Grand-duchess  ; 
and,  finally,  asserting  that  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons  was  forced  upon  the  people,  he 
declares  himself  willing  to  accept  of  Rus- 
sian intervention  to  save  himself  from  the 
***  martyrdom  of  that  rock." 

It  is  evident  that  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor was  constantly  guided  by  a  wish  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  his  prisoner  ;  but 
the  most  important  point  of  all  was  to 
guard  against  his  escape.  Gradually  the 
relaxations  as  to  the  limits  of  his  move- 
ments became  more  satisfactory  even  to  the 
household  themselves  ;  and  for  some  time  in 
the  latter  period  of  1819  "Napoleon  was 
suffered  to  ride  to  considerable  distances  in 
the  island,  without  the  attendance  of  an 
English  officer.  He  now  took  long  rides — 
among  others,  one  to  the  house  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Doveton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  is- 
land. In  the  evenings  he  dictated  narra- 
tives relative  to  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent points  of  his  history,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  sent  to  Europe,  where  he  was 
determined,  at  least,  never  to  let  the  inte- 
rest of  his  name  die,  and  where,  though  he 
was  practically  forgotten,  this  clever  but 
ntterly  selfish  individual  deceived  himself 
into  the  belief  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  his  restoration.     On  one  of  these  eve- 


nings be  gave  his  own  version  of  the  revolt 
of  Marshal  Ney. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ney,  when 
the  command  of  the  troops  was  given 
to  him  by  Loius  XVHI.  made  a  dashing 
speech  to  the  king,  declaring  that  **  he 
would  bring  back  the  monster  in  an  iron 
cage."  But  it  happened  tbat  he  had  no 
sooner  seen  the  monster,  than  he  walked 
over  to  him  with  his  whole  arm/.  This 
was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  on  the  restoration  of  the 
King,  Ney  was  tried  bja  court-martial,  and 
shot. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  but  one  opi- 
nion of  this  unfortunate  officer ^s  conduet ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  romantic 
color  which  Napoleon's  dexterous  fancy 
contrived  to  throw  over  the  whole  scene. 

"  Marshal  Ney,"  said  he,  "  was  perfectly 
\01j9ly  when  he  received  his  last  oruers  from 
the  King.  But  his  fiery  soul  could  not  fail 
to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  intoxicating 
enthusiasm  of  the  population  of  the  provin- 
ces, which  was  daily  depriving  him  of  some 
of  his  best  troops,  for  the  national  colors 
were  hoisted  on  all  sides."  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Ney,  when  the  Emperor  was  ready 
at  Lyons,  resisted  bis  recollections,  until 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Emperor.  *'  Then  he  yielded,  and  again 
placed  himself  under  the  banner  of  the  em- 
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pire 

The  letter  was  the  following  pithy  per- 
formance : — '^  Cousin  :  my  major-general 
sends  you  the  order  of  march.  1  do  not 
doubt  that  the  moment  you  heard  of  my 
arrival  at  Lyons,  you  again  raised  the  tri- 
colored  standards  among  your  troops.  Ex- 
ecute the  orders  of  Bertrand,  and  come  and 
join  me  at  Chalons.  1  will  receive  you  as  1 
did  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Mos- 
cow." It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
man  who  could  have  been  seduced  by  this 
letter,  must  have  been  a  simpleton  :  it  has 
all  the  arrogance  of  a  master,  and  even  if 
he  had  been  perfectly  free,  it  was  evident, 
that  obedience  would  have  made  him  a 
slave.  But  he  had  given  a  solemn  pledge 
to  the  King ;  he  had  been  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  on  the  strength  of  thai 
pledge  ;  and  in  carrying  it  over  to  the 
enemy  of  the  King,  he  compromised  the^ 
honor  and  hazarded  the  life  of  every  man» 
among  them.  The  act  was  unpardonable^, 
and  he  soon  found  it  to  be  fatally  so. 

Ntipoleon  makes  no  reference  to  the^ 
pledge,  to  the  point  of  honor  or  the  point  o( 
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duty,  but  pronounces  his  death  a  jodicial 
assassination.  Still ,  he  is  evidently  not 
quite  clear  on  die  subject ;  for  he  says,  that 
even  if  he  had  been  ^ilty,  his  services  to 
his  country  ought  to  have  arrested  the  hand 
of  justice. 

Napoleon  sometimes  told  interesting 
tales  of  his  early  career.  One  of  those,  if 
'  true,  -shows  how  near  the  world  was  to  the 
loss  of  an  Emperor.  After  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  which  his  panegyrists  regard  as  the 
first  step  to  his  good  fortune,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  apparently  in  the  worst  possible 
mood  for  adventure.  He  was  at  this  period 
suffering  from  illness.  His  mother,  too, 
had  just  communicated  to  him  the  discom- 
forts of  her  position. — She  had  been  just 
obliged  to  fly  from  Corsica,  where  the  peo- 
ple were  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  she 
was  then  at  Marseilles,  without  any  means 
of  subsistance.  Napoleon  had  notiiing  re- 
maining, but  an  assignat  of  one  hundred 
sous,  his  pay  behig  in  arrear.  ^^  In  this 
state  of  dejection  I  went  out,"  said  he,  "  as 
if  urged  to  ouicide  by  an  animal  instinct, 
and  walked  <along  the  quays,  feeHng  my 
weakness,  btft  unuble  to  conquer  it.  In  a 
few  more  moments  I  should  have  thrown 
myself  iqtothe  water,  when  I  ran  against  an 
individual  dressed  like  a  simple  mechanic, 
and  who,  recognising  me,  threw  himself  on 
my  neoky  and  cried,  '  Is  it  you,  Napoleon  } 
what  joy  to  see  you  again !'  It  was  Dema- 
ais,  a  former  comrade  of  mine  in  the  artil- 
lery regiment.  He  had  emigrated,  and  had 
returned  to  France  in  disguise,  to  see  his 
aged  mother.  He  was  about  to  go,  when 
stopping,  he  said,  '  What  is  the  matter  r 
You  do  not  listen  to  me.  You  do  not  seem 
glad  to  see  me.  What  misfortune  threat- 
ens you  ?  You  look  to  me  like  a  madman 
about  ^0  kill  himself.' " 

.  This  direct  appeal  awoke  Napoleon's 
feelings,  and  he  told  him  everything.  ''  Is 
4ihat  all  ?"  said  he  ;  opening  his  coarse 
waistcoat,  and  detaching  a  belt,  he  added, 
'^  here  are  thirty  thousand  francs  in  gold, 
take  them  and  save  your  mother."  '^  I  can- 
not," said  Napoleon,  "  to  this  day,  ex- 
plain to  myself  my  motives  for  so  doing, 
out  I  seized  the  gold  as  if  by  a  convulsive 
movement,  and  ran  like  a  madman  to  send 
it  to  my  mother.  It  was  not  until  it  was 
oat  of  my  hands,  that  I  thought  of  what  I 
had  done.  I  hastened  back  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  left  Demasis,  but  he  was  no 
longer  there.  For  several  days  I  went  out  in 
the  morning,  returning  every  e  vening,8earch- 
ing  everyplace  where  1  hoped  to  find  him." 


The  end  of  the  romance  is  as  eccentric  as 
the  beginning.  For  fifteen  years  Napoleon 
saw  no  more  of  his  creditor.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  discovered  him  and  asked, 
^^  why  he  had  not  applied  to  the  Emperor." 
The  answer  was,  that  he  had  no  necessity 
for  the  money,  but  was  afraid  of  being  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  retirement,  where  he  lived 
happily,  practising  horticulture. 

Napoleon  now  paid  his  debt,  as  it  may 
be  presumed,  magnificently  ;  made  him  ac- 
cept three  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  re- 
imbursement from  the  Emperor  for  the  thirty 
thousand  lent  to  the  subaltern  of  artillery ; 
and  besides,  made  him  director-general  of 
the  gardens  of  the  crown  with  a  salary  of 
thirty  thousand  fri^ncs.  He  also  gave  a 
government  place  to  his  brother. 

Napoleon,  who  seems  always  to  have  had 
some  fioating  ideas  of  fatalism  in  his  mind," 
remarked  that  two  of  his  comrades,  Dema* 
sis  and  Philipeau,  had  peculiar  influence  on 
his  destiny.  Philipeau  had  emigrated,  and 
was  the  engineer  employed  by  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  to  construct  the  defeuoes  of  Acre. 
We  have  seen  that  Demasis  stopped  him  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  drown 
himself.  '^  Philipeau,"  said  he,  ^^  stopped 
me  before  St.  Jean  d'Acre  :  but  for  him,  I 
should  have  been  master  of  this  key  of  the 
East  I  should  have  marched  upon  Con- 
stantinople, and  re-built  the  throne  of  the 
East." 

This  idea  of  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the 
Turk,  seems  never  to  have  l«ft  Napoleon's 
mind.  He  was  always  talking  of  it,  or  dream- 
ing of  it.  But  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whe  * 
ther  he  could  ever  have  found  his  way  oni 
of  Syria  himself.  With  his  fleet  destroyed 
by  Nelson,  and  his  march  along  the  coast 
— perhaps  the  only  practicable  road — harass- 
ed by  the  English  cruisers ;  with  the  whole 
Turkish  army  ready  to  meet  him  in  the  de- 
files of  Mount  Taurus ;  with  Asia  Minor 
still  to  be  passed ;  and  with  the  English, 
Russian,  and  Turkish  fleets  and  forces  rea- 
dy to  meet  him  at  Constantinople,  his  death 
or  capture  would  seem  to  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  his  fantastic  expedition. 
The  strongest  imaginable  probability  is,  that 
instead  of  wearing  the  diadem  of  France,  his 
head  would  have  figured  on  the  spikes  of 
the  seraglio. 

Suicide  is  so  «ften  the  unhappy  resource' 
of  men  indifferent  to  all  religion,  that  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  its  having  been 
contemplated  more  than  once  by  a  man  of 
fierce  passions,  exposed  to  the  reverses  of  a 
life  like  Napoleon's.    Of  the  dreadful  an- 
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dmcity  of  a  crime,  wbich  directly  wars  with 
the  Divine  will,  which  cuts  off  all  possihilitj 
of  repentance,  and  which  thus  sends  the 
criminal  before  his  Judge  with  all  his  sins 
upon  his  head,  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
doubt.  The  only  palliative  can  be,  growing 
insanitv.  But  in  the  instance  which  is  now 
stated  by  the  intended  self-murderer,  there 
is  no  attempt  at  palliation  of  any  kind. 

**  There  was  another  period  of  my  life," 
said  Napoleon,  ''  when  I  attempted  suicide ; 
but  you  are  certainly  acquainted  with  this 
fact."    "  No,  sire,"  was  Montholon's  reply. 

'^  In  that  case,  write  what  I  shall  tell  you : 
for  it  is  well  that  the  mysteries  of  Fontain- 
bleau  should  one  day  be  known." 

We  condense  into  a  few  sentences  this 
angular  narrative,  which  begins  with  an  in- 
terview demanded  by  his  marshals  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1815,  when  he  was  preparing' to 
move  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  attack  the 
Allies.  The  language  of  the  marshals  was 
emphatic. 

**  The  army  is  weary,  discouraged,  disor- 
ganized ;  desertion  is  at  work  among  the 
ranks.  To  re-enter  Paris  cannot  be  thought 
of;  in  attempting  to  do  so  we  should  use- 
lei^lv  shed  blood." 

Their  proposal  was  his  resignation  in  fa- 
vor of  his  son. 

Caulaincourt  had  already  brought  him 
the  Emperor  Ale;cander's  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  envoy  had  thus  reported  the 
imperial  conversation  : — "  I  carry  on  no  di- 
plomacy with  you,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
everything.  Understand  this,  and  lose  not 
a  moment  in  rendering  an  account  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  of  our  conversation,  and 
of  the  situation  of  his  affairs  here ;  and  re- 
turn again  as  quickly,  bringing  his  abdica- 
tion in  favor  of  his  son.  As  to  his  personal 
fate,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  he 
will  be  properly  treated.  But  lose  not  an 
hour,  or  ail  is  lost  for  him,  and  I  shall  no 
longer  have  power  to  do  anything  cither  for 
him  or  his  dynasty." 

Napoleon  proceeds.  "  1  hesitated  not  to 
make  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  my  patriot- 
ism. I  sat  down  at  a  little  table,  and  wrote 
my  Act  of  Abdication  in  favor  of  my  son." 
But  on  that  day  M armont  with  his  army  had 
surrendered.  The  Allies  instantly  rejected 
all  negotiation,  after  this  decisive  blow  in 
'their  favor.  The  Act  of  Resignation  had  not 
reached  them,  and  they  determined  on  re- 
Storing  the  old  monarchy  at  once.  On  this 
the  desertion  was  universal ;  and  every  man 
at  Fontainbleau  was  evidently  thinking  only 


the  Bourbons.  Napoleon,  as  a  last  experi- 
ment, proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  a  war  in 
Italy. 

But  all  shook  their  heads,  and  were  silent. 
He  at  length  signed  the  unequivocal  Abdi- 
cation for  himself  and  his  family. 

"  From  the  time  of  my  retreat  from  Rus- 


sia. 


said  he,  ^M  had  constantly  carried 
round  my  neck,  in  a  little  silken  bag,  a  por- 
tion of  a  poisonous  powder  which  Ivan  nad 
prepared  by  my  orders,  when  I  was  in  fear  of 
being  carried  off  by  the  Cossacks.  My  life 
no  longer  belonged  to  my  country ;  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  had  again  ren- 
dered me  master  of  it.  Why  should  I  en- 
dure BO  much  suffering }  ana  who  knows 
that  my  death  may  not  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  my  son }     France  was  saved. 

''  I  hesitatea  no  longer,  but,  leaping  from 
my  bed,  mixed  the  poison  in  a  little  water, 
and  drank  it,  with  a  sort  of  happiness. 

^'  But  time  had  taken  away  its  strength  ; 
fearful  pains  drew  forth  some  groans  from 
me ;  they  were  heard,  and  medical  assist- 
ance arrived.  It  was  not  Heaven's  will 
that  I  should  die  so  soon — St.  Helena  was 
in  my  Destinu.^^ 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  projects 
were  formed  for  carrying  the  prisoner  from 
St.  Helena.  One  of  those  is  thus  detailed. 
The  captain  of  a  vessel  returning  from  In- 
dia, had  arranged  to  bring  a  boat  to  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  coast  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  stopped.  This  person  demand- 
ed a  million  of  francs,  not,  as  he  said,  for 
himself,  but  for  the  individual  whose  con- 
currence was  necessary.  The  million  was 
not  to  be  payable  until  the  vessel  had  reach- 
ed America.  This  renders  it  probable  that 
the  captain  was  a  Yankee.  At  all  events, 
it  shows  how  necessary  was  the  vigilance  of 
the  governor,  and  how  little  connected  with 
tyranny  were  his  precautions  against  eva- 
sion. Another  project  was  to  be  carried 
out  by  submarine  vessels,  and  on  this  ex- 
periment five  or  six  thousand  Louis  were  ex- 
pended in  Europe.  But  Napoleon  finished 
his  inquiry  into  these  matters  by  refusing 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  It  is 
probable  that  he  expected  his  release  on 
easier  terms  than  those  of  breaking  his  neck, 
as  Montholon' observes, ''  in  descending  the 
precipices  of  St.  Helena,  or  being  starved, 
shot,  or  drowned  on  his  passage  across  the 
Atlantic."  But  as  his  object  was  constantly 
to  throw  obloquy  on  the  Bourbons,  he  placed 
his  fears  to  the  account  of  their  treachery. 

"I  should  not,"  said  he, "  be  six  months 
of  being  the  first  to  make  his  bargain  with  |  in  America  without  being  assassinated  by 
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the  Count  d'Artois's  creatures.  Remem- 
ber the  isle  of  Elba.  Did  he  not  send  the 
Chouan  Brulard  there  to  organize  my  as- 
sassination ?  And,  besides,  we  should  al- 
ways obey  our  destiny.  Everything  is  writ- 
ten in  Heaven.  It  is  my  martyrdom  which 
will  restore  the  crown  of  France  to  my  dy- 
nasty. I  see  in  America  nothing  but  assas- 
sination or  oblivion.     I  prefer  St.  Helena." 

In  the  beginning  of  1821,  Napoleon  be- 
gan to  grow  lethargic.  He  had  generally 
spent  the  day  in  pacing  up  and  down  his 
apartment,  and  dictating  conversations  and 
political  recollections.  But  he  now  sat  for 
hours  listlessly  and  perfectly  silent  on  the 
sofa.  It  required  the  strongest  persua- 
sion to  induce  him  to  take  the  air  either  on 
foot  or  en  caliche. 

Napoleon  to  the  last  was  fond  of  bur- 
lesquing the  hypocrisy  or  romance  of  the 
Revolution.  The  18th  of  Brumairej  which 
made  him  First  Consul,  and  had  given  him 
two  colleagues,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  developing  the  patriotism  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Shortly  after  that  period,  Sieyes,  sup- 
ping with  the  heads  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, said  to  them,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
his  cap  violently  on  the  ground,  "  There  is 
DO  longer  a  Republic.  I  have  for  the  last 
eight  days  been  conferring  with  a  man  who 
knows  everything.  He  needs  neither  coun- 
sel nor  aid  ;  policy,  laws,  and  the  art  of  go- 
vernment are  all  as  familiar  to  him  as  the 
command  of  an  army.  I  repeat  to  you, 
there  is  no  longer  a  Republic." 

Sieyes  was  well  known  to  be  what  the 
French  call  an  ideologue.  He  was  a 
theorist  on  governments,  which  he  invented 
in  any  convenient  number.  For  the  Con- 
sulate he  had  his  theory  ready.  The  First 
Consul  was  to  he  like  an  Epicurean  divinity, 
enjoying  himself  and  taking  care  for  no  one. 
But  this  tranquillity  of  position,  and  nonen- 
tity of  power,  by  no  means  suited  the  taste 
of  Napoleon.  "  '  Your  Grand  Elector," 
said  he  (the  title  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  his  head  of  his  new  constitu- 
tion), "  would  be  nothing  but  an  idle  king. 
The  time  for  do-nothing  kings  is  gone  by — 
six  millions  of  francs  and  the  Tuileries,  to 
play  the  stage-king  in,  put  his  signature  to 
other  people's  work,  ana  do  nothing  of  him- 
self, is  a  dream.  Your  Grand  Elector 
would  be  nothing  but  a  pig  to  fatten,  or  a 
master,  the  more  absolute  because  he  would 
have  no  responsibility.'  It  was  on  quitting 
me  after  this  conversation,"  said  Napoleon, 
**  that  Sieyes  said  to  Roger  Ducot,  *  My 
dear  Colleague,  we  have  not  a  President^ 


we  have  a  master  You  and  I  have  no 
more  to  do,  but  to  make  our  fortunes  before 
making  our  paquets.^  "  This  was  at  least 
plain  speaking,  and  it  discloses  the  secret 
of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
Republicans. 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  the  memorable 
Abbe  is  then  told.  He  was  Almoner  to 
one  of  the  Princesses  of  France.  One  day, 
while  he  was  reading  mass,  the  Prinoess, 
from  some  accidental  circumstance,  retired, 
and  her  ladies  followed  her.  Sieves, 'who 
was  busy  reading  his  missal,  did  not  at 
first  perceive  her  departure ;  but  when  he 
saw  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  great 
people,  and  had  no  auditory  left  but  the 
domestics,  he  closed  the  booK,  and  left  the 
altar,  crying,  "I  do  not  say  mass  for  the 
rabble!"  This  certainly  was.  not  very 
democratic,  and  yet  Sieyes  wa^  soon  after- 
wards the  most  rampant  of  all  possible 
democrats. 

The  history  of  his  patriotism,  however, 
alike  accounted  for  his  former  contempt 
and  his  subsequent  fraternization.  Previ- 
ously to  the  Revolution  he  was  poor,  neg- 
lected, and  hungry  ;  but,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  ability,  his  name  was  men- 
tioned to  De  Brienne,  who,  though  an  arch- 
bishop, was  Prime  Minister.  He  was  de- 
sired to  attend  at  his  next  levee ;  he  at- 
tended and  was  overfooked.  He  complain- 
ed to  his  friend,  who  repelited  the  complaint 
to  the  archbishop,  who  desired  him  to  ap- 
pear at  his  levee  ;  but  was  so  much  occupied 
with  higher  people,  that  the  clever  but 
luckless  Abbe  was  again  overlooked.  He 
made  a  third  experiment,  on  the  promise 
that  he  should  obtain  an  audience  ;  but  he 
found  the  Archbishop  enveloped  in  a  circle 
of  epaulets^  grands  cordons^  and  mitres.  To 
penetrate  this  circle  was  impossible,  and 
the  Abbe,  now  furious  at  what  he  regarded 
as  a  mockery,  rushed  to  his  chamber,  seized 
a  pen,  and  wrote  his  powerful  and  memora- 
ble pamphlet  entitled,  ''  What  is  the 
third  Estate  r"  a  fierce,  but  most  forcible 
appeal  to  the  vanity  of  the  lower  orders, 
pronouncing  them  the  nation.  This  was  a 
torch  thrown  into  a  powder  magazine — all 
was  explosion;  the  church,  the  noblesse, 
and  the  monarchy  were  suddenly  extin- 
guished, and  France  saw  this  man  of  long 
views  and  powerful  passions,  suddenly 
raised  from  hunger  and  obscurity,  to  the 
highest  rank  and  the  richest  sinecurism  of 
the  republic. 

Antomarchi  was  not  fortunate  in  his  at- 
tendance on  Napoleon.     Of  course  he  felt. 
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like  eyerj  other  foreigner,  the  ennui  of  the 
island,  and  he  grew  impatient  to  return  to 
Europe.  At  last  he  applied  for  permis- 
sion, which  Napoleon  gave  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  discharge,  with  the  following  sting  at 
the  end.  '^  During  the  fifteen  months 
which  we  have  spent  in  this  country,  you 
have  giyen  his  Majesty  no  confidence  in 
your  moral  character.  You  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him  in  his  illness,  and  your  residing 
here  for  several  months  longer  would  have 
no  object,  and  be  of  no  use."  However, 
ft  reconciliation  was  efiected,  and  the  doc- 
tor was  suffered  to  remain.  But  all  the 
household  now  began  to  be  intolerably 
tired.  Three  of  the  household,  including 
the  Abbe,  requested  their  conge. 

There  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  foreigner  a 
land  of  gross  levity,  an  affectation  of  frivo- 
lity with  respect  to  women,  and  a  continual 
habit  of  vulgar  vanity,  which  seems  to  run 
through  all  ranks  and  ages  of  the  continen- 
tal world.  What  can  be  more  offensively 
trifling,  than  the  conduct  which  Napoleon 
narrates  of  himself,  when  Emperor,  at 
Warsaw! 

A  Madame  Waleska  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  belle  of  the  city.  On  the  night 
when  Napoleon  first  saw  this  woman,  at  a 
ball.  General  Bertrand  and  Louis  de  Peri- 
gord  appeared  as  her  public  admirers. 
"  They  both,"  said  he,  "  kept  hovering 
emulously  round  her."  But  Napoleon, 
Emperor,  husband,  and  mature  as  he  was, 
chose  to  play  the  gallant  on  this  evening 
also.  Finding  the  two  Frenchmen  in  the 
way  of  his  attentions,  he  played  the  Em- 
peror with  effect  on  the  spot.  He  gave  an 
order  to  Berthier,  then  head  of  his  staff, 
instantly  to  send  off  M.  Perigord  "  to  ob- 
tain news  of  the  6th  corps,"  which  was  on 
the  Passarge.  Thus  one  inconvenience  was 
got  rid  of,  but  Bertrand  was  still  present, 
and  during  supper  his  attei^ions  were  so 
marked  that,  as  he  leaned  over  Madame's 
diair,  his  aiguilettes  danced  on  her  shoul- 
ders. "  Upon  this,"  said  Napoleon,  "  my 
impatience  was  roused  to  such  a  pitch  that 
I  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  drew  him  to 
the  recess  of  a  window,  where  1  gave  him 
orders  '  to  set  out  for  the  head-quarters  of 
Prince  Jerome,'  and  without  losing  an 
hour  to  bring  me  a  report  of  the  siege  of 
BreJslau."  Such  it  is  to  come  in  the  way 
of  Emperors.  "  The  poor  fellow  was 
scarcely  gone,"  adds  Napoleon,  "when  I 
repented  of  my  angry  impulse ;  and  I 
should  certainly  have  recalled  him,  had  I 
not  remembered  at  the  same  minute  that 


his  presence  with  Jerome  would  be  useful 
to  me."  And  this  was  the  conduct  of  a 
man  then  in  the  highest  position  of  life, 
whose  example  must  have  been  a  model  for 
the  multitude,  and  in  whom  even  frivolity 
would  be  a  crime. 

Napoleon  had  long  lived  in  a  state  of 
nervous  fear,  which  must  have  made  even 
his  high  position  comfortless  to  him.  He 
had  been  for  years  in  dread  of  poison.  "I 
have  escaped  poisoning,"  said  he,  '^  ten 
times,  if  I  have  once."  In  St.  Helena  he 
never  eat  or  drank  anything  which  had  not 
been  tasted  first  by  one  of  the  household  ! 
Montholon,  during  the  night,  constantly 
tasted  the  drink  prepared  for  him.  On 
this  subject  Napoleon  told  this  anecdote. 

"  He  was  one  day  leaving  the  dinner- 
table  with  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  two 
or  three  other  persons,  when,  as  he  was 
about  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his 
snuff-box,  he  perceived  it  lying  on  the 
mantel-piece,  in  the  saloon  which  he  was 
entering.  He  was  about  to  open  it  and 
take  a  pinch,  when  his  good  star  caused 
him  to  seat  himself.  He  then  felt  that  his 
snuff-box  was  in  one  of  his  pockets.  This 
excited  inquiry,  and  on  sending  the  two 
boxes  to  be  chemically  tested,  the  snuff  on 
the  mantel-piece  was  discovered  tobe  poi- 
soned." After  this,  it  is  somewhat  absurd 
in  M.  Montholon  to  give  his  hero  credit 
for  sang-froidy  and  say  of  him,  that  no  one 
could  take  fewer  precautions  asainst  such 
dangers  than  the  Emperor.  His  whole  life 
seems  to  have  been  precautionary  ;  still  he 
sententiously  talked  the  nonsense  of  fa- 
talism. 

"  Our  last  hour  is  written  above,"  was 
his  frequent  remark.  He  had  some  absurd- 
ities on  the  subject  of  medicine,  which 
would  have  very  effectually  assisted  the  ful- 
filment of  this  prediction.  He  had  an  idea 
that  he  should  cure  himself  of  his  immedi- 
ate disease,  and  perhaps  of  every  other,  by 
swallowing  orange-flower  water,  and  soup 
d  la  reine, 

•The  governor,  during  this  period,  con- 
stantly offered  the  services  of  an  English 
physician ;  and  Dr.  Arnott  was  at  last 
summoned,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to 
be  very  serious,  and  to  be  connected  with 
great  inflammation  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach. It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  as- 
certained that  his  disease  was  ulceration  of 
the  stomach.  There  is  an  occasional  tri- 
bute to  the  humane  conduct  of  the  govern- 
or at  this  time.  On  April  eleventh,  there 
is  this  memorandum : — 
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**  Sir  Hndson  Lowe  has  left  us  in  perfect 
tranqnillitj,  since  Dr.  Amott  has  been  ad- 
mitted, thongh  he  comes  every  day  to  the 
apartments  of  the  orderly  officer,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  physician.'' 

Napoleon,  now  conscious  of  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  disease,  made  his  will. 
He  had  conceived  |that  he  was  worth,  in 
various  property,  about  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs,  which  he  left  by  will,  but  of 
which  we  believe  the  greater  part  was  im- 
pounded by  the  French  government,  as  be- 
ing public  property. 

He  now  held  a  long  conversation  on  the 
prospects  of  his  son,  whom  he  regarded  as 
not  altogether  beyond  the  hope  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  France.  He  predicted 
the  fall  of  the  reigning  family.  ^'  The 
^Bourbons,'^  said  he,  '^will  not  maintain 
their  position  after  my  death."  With  an 
exactness  equally  odd,  but  equally  true,  he 
predicted  the  rise  of  another  branch  of  the 
dynasty :  ^^  My  son  will  arrive,  after  a  time 
of  troubles  ;  he  has  but  one  party  to  fear, 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  ,  That  party 
has  been  germinating  for  a  long  time. 
France  is  the  country  where  the  chiefs  of 
parties  have  the  least  interest.  To  rest  for 
support  on  them,  is  to  build  their  hopes  on 
sand." 

There  is  a  brilliant  shrewdness  now  and 
then,  in  his  contempt  of  the  showy  exhibi- 
tors in  public  life.  "  The  great  orators," 
said  he,  '^  who  rule  the  assemblies  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  eloauence,  are  in  general 
men  of  the  most  mediocre  talents.  They 
should  not  be  opposed  in  their  own  way, 
for  they  have  always  more  noisy  words  at 
command  than  you.  In  my  council  there 
were  men  possessed  of  much  more  eloquence 
than  J  was,  but  I  always  defeated  them  by 
this  simple  argument, — Two  and  two  make 
four. 

^'  My  son  will  be  obliged  to  allow  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  This  is  a  necessity  in 
the  present  day.  My  son  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  new  ideas,  and  of  the  cause  which 
I  have  made  triumphant  everywhere. 

'^  Let  my  son  often  read  and  reflect  on 
histor^:  that  is  the  only  true  philosophy. 
Let  him  read  and  meditate  on  the  wars  of 
the  great  Captains.  That  is  the  only 
means  of  rightly  learning  the  science  of 
war." 

In  April,  the  signs  of  debility  grew  still 
more  marked.  On  the  26th,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  after  a  calm  night,  he  had  what 
Montholon  regards  as  a  dream,  but  what 
Napoleon  evidently  regarded  as  a  vision. 


He  said  with  extraordinary  emotion,  ^'  I 
have  just  seen  my  good  Josephine,  but  sho 
would  not  embrace  me  ;  she  disappeared  at 
the  moment  when  I  was  about  to  take  her 
in  my  arms ;  she  was  seated  /A«re ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  seen  her  yesterday  evening ; 
she  is  not  changed — still  the  same,  full  of 
devotion  to  me  ;  she  told  me  that  we  were 
about  to  see  each  other  again,  never  more 
to  part.  She  a^ured  me  of  that.  Did  you 
see  her  ?" 

Montholon  attributed  this  scene  to  fever- 
ish excitement,  gave  him  his  potion,  and  he 
fell  asleep ;  but  on  awaking' he  again  spoke 
of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

It  is  difficult,  in  speaking  of  dreams  and 
actual  visions,  to  know  the  distinction. 
That  the  mind  may  be  so  perfectly  acted 
upon  during  the  waking  hours  as  to  retain 
the  impressions  during  sleep,  is  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day.  And  yet  we  know  so 
little  of  the  means  by  which  truths  may  be 
communicated  to  the  human  spirit  while  the 
senses  are  closed,  that  it  would  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  pronounce  even  upon  those  fii- 
gitive  thoughts  as  unreal.  That  Napoleon 
must  have  often  reflected  on  his  selfish  and 
cruel  desertion  of  Josephine,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  to  conceive.  That  he  may  havie 
bitterly  regretted  it,  is  equally  natural,  for. 
from  that  day,  his  good  fortune  desertea 
him.  And  he  might  also  have  discovered 
that  he  had  committed  a  great  crime,  with 
no  other  fruit  than  that  of  making  a  useless 
alliance,  encumbering  himself  with  an  un- 
genial  companion,  and  leaving  an  orphan 
child  dependent  on  strangers,  and  continu- 
ally tantalized  by  the  recollections  of  % 
fallen  throne.  Those  feelings,  in  the  soU^ 
tude  of  his  chamber,  and  the  general  dejeo-> 
tion  of  his  captivity,  must  have  so  often 
clouded  his  declining  hours,  thdl  no  miracle 
was  required  to  embody  them>  in  such  a 
vision  as  thaf  described.  And  yet,  so  many 
visitations  of  this  kind  have  undoubtedly 
occurred,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce 
that  this  sight  of  the  woman  who  had  so 
long  been  the  partner  of  his  brilliant  days 
might  not  have  been  given,  to  impress  its 
moral  on  the  few  melancholy  hours  which 
now  lay  between  him  and  the  grave. 

It  is  painful,  after  a  scene  which  implies 
some  softness  of  heart,  to  find  him  unrepent- 
ant of  one  of  the  most  repulsive,  because 
the  most  gratuitous  crime  of  his  career.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  Bertrand,  in  translat- 
ing an  English  journal,  inadvertently  be- 
gan to  read  an  article  containing  a  violent 
attack  on  the  conduct  of  Canluncourt  and 
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Sayary  in  the  seiznre  of  the  Dae  d'Enghien. 
Napoleon,  interrupting  him,  suddenly  cried, 
"This  is  shameful."  He  then  sent  for  his 
will,  and  interlined  the  following  words : — 
'^  I  eansed  the  Duo  d'Enghien  to  be  arrest- 
ed and  tried,  because  that  step  Was  essen- 
tial to  the  interest,  honor,  and  safety  of  the 
French  people,  when  the  Count  d'Artois 
wms  maintaining,  by  his  own  confession, 
sixteen  assassins  in  Paris.  Under  similar 
durcomstances  I  should  act  in  the  same  way." 
Having  written  these  few  lines  he  gave  back 
the  will.  From  this  period  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  codicils  and  appointing  executors. 
He  gave  to  Marchand  a  diamond  necklace, 
rained  at  200,000  francs.  He  wound  up 
those  transactions  by  an  extraordinary  let- 
ter,— ^no  less  than  the  form  of  an  announce- 
ment of  his  own  death.  It  was  in  these 
words: — 

'*  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur,  the  Emperor 

Napoleon  breathed  his  last  on  the  , 

after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  I  have  the 
honor  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to 
yon. 

^^  The  Emperor  has  ordered  me  to  com- 
mnnicate,  if  such  be  your  desire,  his  last 
wishes.  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  what  are 
the  arrangements  prescribed  by  your  go- 
vernment for  the  transportation  of  his  re- 
mains to  France,  as  well  as  those  relating  to 
the  persons  of  his  suite.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  &o..  Count  Montholon." 

An  act  of  this  order  implied  a  good  deal 
of  self-possession.  But  even  to  the  last 
day  he  continued  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
subjects  sufficiently  trying  at  any  period. 
On  one  of  those  nights  he  made  Montholon 
bring  a  table  to  his  bed-side,  and  dictated 
tar  two  hours ;  the  subjects  being,  the  deco- 
lation  of  Versailles,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Nallonal  Guard.  On  the  30th  of 
April  he  was  eiven  over  by  the  physicians. 
On  the  3d  of  May  his  fever  continued,  and 
his  mind  was  evidently  beginning  to  be  con- 
fused. On  the  5th  of  May  he  passed  a 
very  bad  night,  and  became  delirious. 
"Twice,"  said  Montholon,  "I  thought  I 
distinguished  the  unconnected  words  France 
-^ArmSe — Ttte  d^AmUe — France,'*'* 

His  final  hour  now  visibly  approached. 
From  six  in  the  morning,  until  half-past 
ire  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  remained 
motionless,  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  right 
hand  out  of  the  bed,  and  his  eyes  fixed, 
seemingly  absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  and 
withont  any  appearance  of  suffering ;  his 
lips  were   slightly   contracted;  his  whole 


face  expressed   pleasant  and   gentle  im- 
pressions. 

But  he  seems  to  have  been  awake  to  ex- 
ternal objects  to  the  last.  For  whenever 
Antomarchi  attempted  to  moisten  his  lips, 
he  repulsed  him  with  his  hand,  and  fixed 
his^yes  on  Montholon,  as  the  only  person 
whom  he  would  permit  to  attend  him.  At 
sunset  he  died. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
subseauently  ascertained  by  the  surgeons  to 
have  been  an  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
stoxpach. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  body  was  buried 
with  military  honors.  On  the  30th,  Mon- 
tholon, with  the  household,  quitted  St. 
Helena. 

Thus  obscurely,  painfully,  and  almost 
ignominiously,  closed  the  career  of  the  most 
brilliant,  ambitious,  and  powerful  monarch 
of  his  time.  No  man  had  ever  attained  a 
higher  rank,  and  sunk  from  it  to  a  lower. 
No  man  had  ever  been  so  favored  and  so 
utterly  deserted  by  fortune.  No  man  had 
ever  possessed  so  large  an  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Europe,  and  been  finally  an  object 
of  hostility  so  universal.  He  was  the  only 
man  in  history  against  whom  a  continent  in 
arms  pronounced  sentence  of  overthrow: 
the  only  soldier  whose  personal  fall  was  the 
declared  object  of  a  general  war :  and  the 
only  monarch  whose  capture  ensured  the 
fall  of  his  dynasty,  extinguished  an  empirey 
and  finished  the  loftiest  dream  of  human 
ambition  in  a  dungeon. 

Napoleon,  since  his  fall,  has  been  denied 
genius.  But  if  genius  implies  the  power  of 
accomplishing  great  ends  by  means  beyond 
the  invention  of  others,  he  was  a  genius. 
Every  act  of  his  career  was  a  superb  inno- 
vation. As  a  soldier,  he  changed  the  whole 
art  of  war.  Instead  of  making  campaigns 
of  tactics,  he  made  campaigns  of  triumphs. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  besieging  towns ;  he 
rushed  on  the  capital.  He  made  no  wars 
of  detachments,  but  threw  a  colossal  force 
across  the  frontier,  held  its  mass  together, 
and  fought  pitched  battles  day  after  day, 
until  he  trampled  down  all  resistance  by  the 
mere  weight  of  a  phalanx  of  250,000  men. 
Thus,  in  1800,  at  Marengo,  he  reconquered 
Italy  in  twelve  hours.  In  1805,  he  broke 
down  Austria  in  a  three  months'  war.  In 
1806,  he  crushed  the  Prussian  army  infour- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  walked  over  the 
monarchy.  In  1807,  he  drove  the  Russians 
out  of  Germany,  fought  the  two  desperate 
battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and  con- 
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qaered  that  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  he 
gave  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  shadow  of 
empii:e  in  Asia,  in  exchange  for  the  sub- 
stance of  universal  empire  in  Europe. 

But  his  time  was  come.  His  wars  had 
been  wholly  selfish.  To  aggrandize  his  own 
name,  he  had  covered  Europe  with  blood. 
To  place  himself  at  the  head  of  earthly 
power,  he  had  broken  faith  with  Turkey, 
with  Russia,  with  Germany,  and  with  Spain. 
The  blood,  the  spoil,  and  the  misery  of  mil- 
lions were  upon  his  head.  His  personal 
crimes  concentrated  the  vengeance  of  man- 
kind upon  his  diadem.  For  the  last  three 
J  ears  of  his  political  and  military  existence, 
e  seems  to  have  lain  under  an  actual  spell. 
Nothing  but  the  judicial  clouding  of  his 
intellect  can  account  for  the  precipitate  in- 
firmities of  his  judgment.  His  march  to 
Bnssia,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
a  gigantic  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe — ^his  delay  at  Moscow  was  a  gi- 
gantic absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Bubaltern  in  his  army.  But  his  campaigns 
ia  Franoe  were  only  a  continuation  of  those 
absurdities.  With  fifty  thousand  men  he 
was  to  conquer  three  hundred  thousand, 
backed  by  an  actual  million  ready  to  rush 
into  the  provinces  of  France.  How  was 
resistance  possible  ?  Treaty  was  his  only 
bope :  yet  he  attempted  to  resist,  and  re- 
vised to  treat.  He  was  beaten  up  to  the 
walls  of  Paris.  The  Allies  then  offered 
him  France :  he  still  fought,  and  only  af- 
fected to  negotiate.  At  length  the  long 
infatuation  was  consummated  in  his  march 
from  Paris  ;  the  Allies  marched  to  Paris ; 
and  Napoleon  was  instantly  deposed,  out- 
lawed, and  undone. 

Even  his  second  great  experiment  for 
power  was  but  the  infatuation  repeated. 
Every  act  was  an  error :  his  return  from 
Elba  ought  to  have  been  delayed  for  at 
least  a  year.  His  campaign  of  1815  ought 
to  have  made  head  against  the  Prussians 
and  Germans  in  the  south,  while  he  left  the 
English  and  Prussians  to  waste  their 
strength  against  his  fortresses.  Even  in 
Belgium,  he  ought  to  have  poured  the  whole 
mass  of  his  army  on  the  English  at  once, 
instead  of  violating  his  own  first  principle 
of  war,  and  dividing  it  into  three  armies, 
Nev's  at  Quatre-Bras,  Grouchy^s  at  Wavre, 
and  his  own  at  Ligny. 

Still,  when  routed  at  Waterloo,  he  had 
a  powerful  force  in  the  field,  the  remnant 
of  his  army  with  Grouohy's  corps.  With 
tho9c  he  ouffht  to  have  moved  on  slowly 
towards  ^Pans,  garrboning  the  fortresses. 


breaking  up  the  roads,  throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Allies,  and 
finally,  at  the  head  of  his  60,000  veterans, 
with  the  national  guard  of  the  capital  and 
the  surrounding  districts  (amounting  to 
not  less  Uian  100,000  men),  at  once  making 
a  front  against  the  Allies,  and  negotiating. 

Above  all  things,  he  ought  never  to  have 
separated  himself  from  the  army ;  as  he 
thus  stripped  his  party  of  all  power  at  the 
moment,  and  virtually  delivered  himself  a 
prisoner  to  the  Bourbonists  in  the  capital. 
Whatever  might  be  the  difficulty  of  dedd- 
ing<on  his  \conduct  at  the  time,  it  is  now 
perfectly  easy  to  see,  that  all  these  were 
blunders  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that 
every  step  was  direct  to  his  ruin. 

He  was  no  sooner  in  Paris,  than  he  was 
made  a  prisoner  ;  esqaped  being  shot  only 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Allies ;  and,  for  the 
general  quiet  of  Franee  and  Europe,was  con- 
signed, for  the  remainder  of  his  few  and  me- 
lancholy years,  to  the  prison  of  St.  Helena. 

The  name  of  Napoleon  has  a  great  place 
in  history.  He  was  a  great  moving  power 
of  the  day  of  change,  a  great  statesman,  a 
brilliant  soldier,  and  a  splendid  ruler  of 
the  mightiest  dominion  that  had  existed 
under  one  sceptre,  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne. He  was  a  man  of  vast  projects, 
vast  means,  and  vast  opportunities.  But 
he  had  no  greatness  of  mind ;  he  had  hvt, 
one  purpose,  personal  aggrandizement ;  an^ 
for  that  purpose,  he  adopted  every  vice  of 
the  heart  of  man. 

Without  being  bloodthirsty  by  nature, 
he  was  cruel  by  habit ;  without  being  na- 
turally avaricious,  he  was  a  universal  spoil- 
er ;  and  without  savagely  hating  mankind, 
he  spurned  the  feelings,  the  sufferings,  and 
tha  life  of  man.  He  was  hollow,  fierce, 
and  remorseless,  where  his  <^n  objects 
were  concerned,  and  whether  he  cheated  his 
party  in  the  state,  or  rode  over  the  field 
covered  with  his  dying  troops,  he  regarded 
the  treachery  as  legitimate,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter as  meritorious,  if  they  raised  him  a  step 
nearer  to  the  aim  of  his  ambition. 

With  the  most  splendid  chances  for  esta- 
blishing a  name  of  perpetual  honor,  this 
selfishness  defeated  them  all.  On  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  he  might  have 
secured  Peace,  as  the  principle  of  all  Euro- 
pean government.  He  might  have  develop- 
ed aU  the  natural  powers  of  hb  empire, 
covered  its  rivers  with  commerce,  filled  its 
cities  with  opulence,  restored  the  neglected 
fertility  of  its  plains,  and  rendered  its  capi- 
tal the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  civilisa- 
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tion  which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  But 
War  was  for  the  fame  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
chose  the  havoc  of  war. 

In  1812  he  might  have  restored  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  and  stamped  perpetual 
renown  on  his  diadem,  by  an  act  of  impe- 
rial justice.  But  he  preferred  sacrificing  it 
to  the  alliance  of  Austria — for  the  purpose 
of  devastating  Russia.  Ho  might  have 
exercised  his  boundless  influence  over  Spain, 
to  bring  the  faculties  of  that  noble  country 
to  the  light,  and  add  the  contributions  of 
twelve  millions  of  a  half-forgotten  race  of 
mankind,  to  the  general  happiness  of  the 
world.  But  he  preferred  being  called  its 
conqueror,  and  shedding  its  blood  in  tor- 
rents. To  France  herself  he  might  have 
given  a  rational  liberty,  have  animated  her 
Hterature,  taught  common  sense  to  her 
vanity,  thrown  the  field  open  to  her  genius, 
and  guided  her  natural  ardor,  flexibility, 
and  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  achievements 
for  the  good  of  man,  to  which  all  the  tro- 
phies of  the  sword  are  pale.  But  he  cast 
away  all  those  illustrious  opportunities, 
and  thought  only  of  the  shout  of  the  rab- 
ble. 

Napoleon's  career  was  providential ;  there 
is  no  name  in  history,  whose  whole  course 
bears  so  palpable  a  proof  of  his  having  been 
created  for  a  historic  purpose.  Europe,  in 
the  partition  of  Poland,  had  committed  a 

freat  crime, — France,  in  the  murder  of  her 
ing,  had  committed  a  great  crime.  The 
three  criminal  thrones,  and  the  re^ci- 
dal  republic,  were  alike  to  be  punished. 
Napoleon  was  the  appointed  instrument  for 
botn  purposes.  He  first  crushed  the  demo- 
cracy, and  then  he  broke  the  strength  of 
the  three  powers  in  the  field — he  thrice  con- 
quered the  Austrian  capital — he  turned 
Prussia  into  a  province, — and  his  march  to 
Russia  desolated  her  most  populous  pro- 
vinces, and  laid  her  Asiatic  capital  in  ashes. 
But  France,  which  continually  paid  for 
all  those  fearful  triumphs  in  her  blood,  was 
still  to  suffer  a  final  and  retributive  punish- 
ment. Her  armies  were  hunted  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Rhine,  and  .from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Seine.  She  saw  her  capital  twice 
captured — her  government  twice  swept 
away — her  conquests  lost — her  plunder  re- 
covered by  its  original  possessors,  and  her 
territory  garrisoned  by  an  army  of  strangers 
— her  army  disbancied — her  empire  cut 
down  to  the  limits  of  the  old  monarchy — 
her  old  masters  restored,  and  her  idol  torn 
from  his  altar.  Thus  were  thrown  away 
the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  regicide, 


of  the  democracy,  and  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  wretchedness,  fury,  and  blood. 

On  Napoleon  himself  fell  the  heaviest 
blow  of  all.  All  the  shames,  sorrows,  and 
sufferings  of  France  were  concentrated  on 
his  head.  He  saw  his  military  power 
ruined — his  last  army  slaughtered — hislast 
adherents  exiled — his  family  fugitive — his 
whole  dynasty  uncrowned,  and  himself 
given  up  as  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be 
sent  to  an  English  dungeon,  to  be  kept  in 
English  hands ;  to  finish  his  solitary  and 
bitter  existence  in  desertion  and  disease^ 
and  be  laid  in  an  English,  grave, — leaving 
to  mankind  perhaps  the  most  striking  moraL 
of  blasted  ambition  ever  given  to  the  world. 

In  1840  England,  at  the  solicitation  of 
France,  suffered  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon to  be  brought  to  Europe.  They  were 
received  in  Paris  with  military  pomp,  and 
on  the  15th  of  December  were  entombed  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Invalides. 


An  Intrepii)  Female. — A  lew  aays  since,  wben 
Wombwell's  immense  menagerie  was  proceeding 
into  Folkestone,  an  accident  occurred  which  was 
well  nigh  attended  with  very  serious  consequences* 
Ii  appears  that  (from  some  cause  unexplained)  one 
of  the  wagons,  containing  several  fine  leopards, 
&c.,  overturned  in  passing  down  the  steep  declivity 
leading  into  the  town.  The  shock  occasioned  by  ic 
was  so  great  in  itself,  as  to  displace  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  iron  work  of  the  dens,  leaving  a  sufll- 
cient  vacancy  (as  the  carria^  was  raised)  for  the 
ferocioas  animals  to  escape  from  their  lair.    In  this 

f>recarious  position  of  affairs,  Miss  Chapman  (the 
ady  who  has  created  so  much  excitement  as  the 
Lion  U,ueen^  arrived,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
extremely  infuriated  state  of  the  animals,  occasioned 
by  their  rough  upsetting ,  she  immediately  entered 
the  wagon,  and  being  provided  with  proper  mat^ 
rials,  secured  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  efiec> 
tually  baffle  any  attempt  to  escape.  Two  of  the 
leopards  are  remarkably  large  and  fierce,  having 
but  very  recently  been  imported  from  Africa  by  Mr. 
Wombwell,  and  had  just  commenced  a  course  of 
training,  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Chapman,  pre* 
viously  to  being  placed  in  her  extraordinary  per- 
forming group. — Dover  Ckronide, 

Ultra  PoLrrENEss.~It  is  remarked  by  some 
writer  that  "  excess  of  ceremony  shows  a  want  of 
good  breeding."  This  is  true.  There  is  nothing  so 
troublesome  as  overdone  politeness;  it  is  worn 
than  overdone  beefsteak.  A  truly  well-bred  man 
nmkes  every  person  around  him  feel  at  ease ;  he 
does  not  throw  civilities  about  him  with  a  shovel, 
nor  toes  compliments  in  a  bundle,  as  he  would  bay 
with  a  pitcfatork.  There  is  no  evil  under  the  son 
more  intolerable  than  ultra  politeness. 

A  RoTAL  PosT.^The  Jawmal  des  Debais  aur 
Doances,  that  the  Kinfi[  of  Bavaria  is  about  to  pub* 
lish  a  fourth  volume  of  poems. 
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Sen?  from  Heaven,  but  little  thought  of — 
locked  up  in  that  trite  small  printed-book, 
the  Bible — lies  the  germ  of  moral  renova- 
tion— the  only  secret  for  making  base 
spirits  noble,  and  fallen  spirits  holy. 
Received  into  the  confiding  heart,  and  de- 
veloped in  congenial  affections,  it  comes 
forth  in  all  the  wonderful  varieties  of  vital 
Christianity;  and,  according  as  the  reci- 
{>ient's  jiisposition  is  energy  or  mildness, 
activity  or  contemplation,  it  creates  a  bold 
reformer  or  a  benign  philanthropist — a 
valiant  worker  or  a  far-seen  thinker.  In 
bolts  that  melt  as  well  as  bum,  it  flashes 
from  Luther's  surcharged  spirit ;  and  in 
comprehensive  kindliness  spreads  its  warm 
atmosphere  round  Melancthon's  loving 
nature.  In  stream^  of  fervor  and  fiery 
earnestness,  it  follows  Zuingle's  smoking 
path,  and  in  a  halo  of  excessive  brightness 
encircles  Calvin's  awful  brow.  In  im- 
pulses of  fond  beneficence  it  tingles  in 
Howard's  restless  feet,  and  in  a  blaze  of 
in-door  gladness  welcomes  Cowper's 
friends.  But  whether  its  manifestations  be 
the  more  beauteous  or  the  more  majestic, 
of  all  the  influences  which  can  alter  or  en- 
noble man  it  is  beyond  comparison  the 
most  potent  and  pervasive.  In  the  sunny 
suffusion  with  which  it  cheers  existence, 
in  the  holy  ambition  which  it  kindles,  and 
in  the  intensity  which  it  imparts  to  charac- 
ter, that  Gospel  is  "  the  power  of  God." 

And  just  as  its  advent  is  the  grand 
epoch  in  the  individuaPs  progress,  so  its 
scanty  or  copious  presence  gives  a  corres- 
ponding aspect  to  a  nation's  history. 
When  its  power  is  feeble — when  few  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  up-borne  by  its 
joyful  and  strenuous  force — when  there  is 
little  of  its  genial  infusion  to  make  kind- 
ness spontaneous,  and  when  men  forget  its 
solemn  future,  which  renders  duty  so 
argent  and  self-denial  so  easy— the  public 
virtues  languish,  and  the  moral  grandeur 
of  that  empire  dies.  It  needs  something 
of  the  Gospel  to  produce  a  real  patriot ;  it 
needs  more  of  it  to  create  a  philanthropist ; 
and,  amidst  the  trials  of  temper,  the  se- 
ductions of  party,  and  the  misconstructions 
of  motive,  it  needs  it  all  to  give  that 
patriot  or  philanthropist  perseverance  to 
the  end.  It  needs  a  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  to  fill  %   Parliament  with  high- 


minded  statesmen,  and  a  country  with 
happy  homes.  And  it  will  need  its  pre- 
vailing ascendency  to  create  peace  among 
the  nations,  and  secure  the  good-will  of 
man  to  man. 

The  world  has  not  yet  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  an  entire  people  evangelized  ; 
but  there  have  been  repeated  instances 
where  this  vital  element  has  told  percept 
tibly  on  national  character ;  and  in  the 
nobler  tone  of  public  acting,  and  higher 
pulse  of  popular  feeling,  might  be  recog- 
nised a  people  nearer  God.  In  England, 
for  example,  there  have  been  three  evan- 
gelic eras.  Thrice  over  have  ignorance 
and  apathy  been  startled  into  light  and 
wonder ;  and  thrice  over  has  a  vigorous 
minority  of  England's  inhabitants  felt 
anew  all  the  goodness  or  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  message.  And  it  is  instructive  to 
remark,  how  at  each  successive  awakening 
an  impulse  was  given  to  the  nation's  worth 
which  never  afterwards  fi&ded  entirely  out  of 
it.  Partial  as  the  influence  was,  and  few 
as  they  were  who  shared  it,  one  element  was 
infused  into  the  popular  mind,  which,  like 
salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata  by  the 
mineral  spring,  was  never  afterwards  lost, 
but,  now  that  ages  have  lapsed,  may  still 
be  detected  in  the  national  character.  The 
Reformers  preached  the  Gospel,  and  the 
common  people  heard  it  gladly.  Beneath 
the  doublet  of  the  thrifty  trader,  and  the 
home-spun  jerkin  of  the  stalwart  yeoman, 
was  felt  a  throb  of  new  nobility.  A 
monarch  and  her  ministers  remotely  gradSd 
the  pageant ;  but  it  was  to  the  stout 
music  of  old  Latimer  that  the  English 
Reformation  marched,  and  it  was  anreer 
soil  which  iron  heels  and  wooden  sandals 
trode  as  they  clashed  and  clattered  to  the 
burly  tune.  This  Gospel  was  the  birth  of 
British  liberty.  Its  right  of  private  judg- 
ment revealed  to  many  not  only  how  pre- 
cious is  every  soul,  but  how  important  is 
every  citizen  ;  and  as  much  as  it  deepened 
the  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  it 
awakened  the  desire  of  personal  freedom. 
It  took  the  Saxon  churl,  and  taueht  him 
the  softer  manners  and  statelier  spirit  of  his 
conqueror.  It  '^  mended  the  mettle  of  his 
blood;"  and  gave  him  something  better 
than  Norman  chivalry.  Qnibkening  with 
its  energy  the  endurance  of  the  Saxon,  and 
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tempering  with  its  amenity  the  fierceness  of 
the  Ga«ly  it  made  the.  Englishman.  Then 
came  the  Puritan  awakening — in  its  com- 
mencement the  most  august  revival  which 
Europe  ever  witnessed.  Stately,  forceful, 
and  thriUing,  the  Gospel  echoed  over  the 
land,  and  a  penitent  nation  bowed  before 
it.  Long  fasting,  much  reading,  deep- 
thinking — theology,  became  the  literature, 
the  meditation,  and  the  talk  of  the  people, 
and  religion  the  business  of  the  realm. 
With  the  fear  of  God  deep  in  their  spirits, 
and  with  hearts  soft  and  plastic  to  His 
Word,  it  was  amazing  how  promptly  the 
sternest  requirements  were  conceded,  and 
the  most  stringent  reforms  carried  through. 
NeTer,  in  England,  were  the  things  tempo- 
ral so  trivial,  and  the  things  eternal  so 
erident,  as  when  Baxter,  all  but  disem- 
bodied, and  Howe,  wrapt  in  bright  and 
present  communion,  and  Allein,  radiant 
with  the  joy  which  shone  through  him, 
lived  before  their  people  the  wonders  they 
proclaimed.  And  never  among  the  people 
was  there  more  of  that  piety  which  looks 
inward  and  upward — which  longs  for  a 
healthy  soul,  and  courts  that  supernal 
influence  which  alone  can  make  it  prosper  ; 
never  more  of  that  piety  which  m  every 
action  consults,  and  in  every  incident  re- 
eognises  Him  in  whom  we  move  and  have 
our  being.  Perhaps  its  long  regards  and 
lofty  aspirations,  the  absence  of  short  dis- 
tances in  its  field  of  view,  and  that  one  all- 
absorbing  future  which  had  riveted  its 
eye,  gave  it  an  aspect  too  solemn  and 
ascetic — the  look  of  a  pilgrim  leaving 
earth  rather  than  an  heir  of  glory  going 
home.  Still  it  was  England's  most  erect 
and  earnest  century  ;  and  none  who  believe 
that  worship  is  the  highest  work  of  man 
can  doubt  that,  of  all  its  predecessors,  this 
Puritan  generation  lived  to  the  grandest 
purpose.  Pity  that  in  so  many  ears  the 
din  of  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor  has 
drowned  the  most  sublime  of  national 
melodies — the  joyful  noise  of  a  people 
praising  God.  The  religion  of  the  period 
was  full  of  reverence,  and  adoration,  and 
self-denial.  Setting  common  life  and  its 
meanest  incidents  to  the  music  of  Scrip- 
tore,  and  advancing  to  battle  in  the 
strength  of  psalms,  its  worthies  were  more 
awfnl  than  heroes.  They  were  incorrupt- 
ible and  irresistible  men,  who  lived  under  the 
All-seeing  eye  and  leaned  on  the  Omnipo- 
tent arm,  and  who  found  in  God's  nearness 
the  sanctity  of  every  spot  and  the  solem- 
ailj  of   every  moment.      Then,    after  a 


dreary  interval — afker  the  boisterous  irre- 
ligion  of  the  latter  Stuarts  and  the  cold  flip- 
pancy which  so  long  outlived  them,  came 
the  Evangelical  Revival  of  last  century. 
Full-hearted  and  afieotionate,  sometimes 
brisk  and  vivacious,  but  always  downright 
and  practical,  the  Gospel  of  that  era  spoke 
to  the  good  sense  and  warm  feelings  of  the 
nation.  In  the  electric  fire  of  Whitefield, 
the  rapid  fervor  of  Romaine,  the  caustic 
force  of  Berridge  and  Rowland  Hill,  and 
the  fatherly  wisdom  of  John  Newton  and 
Henry  Venn — in  those  modem  evangelists 
there  was  not  the  momentum  whose  long 
range  demolished  error^s  strongest  holds^ 
nor  the  massive  doctrine  which  built  up 
the  tall  and  stately  pile  of  Puritan  the- 
ology. That  day  was  passed,  and  that 
work  was  done.  For  the  Christian  warfare 
these  solemn  iron-sides  and  deep-sounding 
culverines  were  no  longer  wanted ;  but, 
equipped  with  the  brief  logic  and  telling 
earnestness  of  their  eager  sincerity,  the 
lighter  troops  of  this  modem  campai^  ran 
swiftly  in  at  the  open  gate,  and  next 
instant  huzzaM  from  the  walls  of  the  cita- 
del. And  for  spiritual  masonry  the  work 
was  too  abundant  and  the  workers  too  few 
to  admit  of  the  spacious  old  temple  style. 
Run  up  in  haste  and  roofed  over  in  a 
hurry,  its  earlier  piety  too  often  dwelt  in 
tents ;  and  before  the  roaming  architect 
could  retum,  his  work  would  sometimes 
suffer  loss.  But  when  growing  experience 
urged  more  pains,  and  inoreasmg  laborers 
made  it  possible,  the  busier  habits  of  the 
time  could  still  be  traced  in  the  slighter 
structure.  The  great  clory  of  this  recent 
Gospel  is  the  sacred  element  which  it  has 
infused  into  an  age  which,  but  for  it,  would 
be  wholly  secular,  and  the  sustaining  ele- 
ment which  it  has  inspired  into  a  com- 
munity which,  but  for  its  blessed  hope,  would 
be  toil-worn  and  life-weary.  No  vene- 
ration ever  dradged  so  hard'as  this,  and  yet 
none  has  worked  more  cheerily.  None 
was  ever  so  tempted  to  churlish  selfishness, 
and  yet  none  has  been  more  bountiful, 
and  given  such  strength  and  wealth  away. 
And  none  was  ever  more  beset  with  facili- 
ties for  vice  and  folly,  and  yet  none  has 
more  abounded  in  disinterested  characters 
and  loving  families  full  of  loveKness. 
Other  ages  may  surpass  it  in  the  lone 
grandeur  and  awful  goodness  of  some  pre- 
eminent name;  but  in  the  diflfnsion  of 
piety,  in  the  simplicity  and  gladness  of 
domestic  religion,  and  in  the  many  forms 
of  intelligent  and  practical  Christianity,  it 
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surpasses  them  all.  With  "  God  is  Love'* 
for  the  sunny  legend  in  its  open  sky,  and 
with  Bible- texts  efflorescing  m  e very-day 
duties  round  its  agile  feet,  this  latter 
Gospel  has  left  along  its  path  the  fairest 
specimens  of  talents  consecrated  and  in- 
dustry evangelized.  Nor  till  all  mission- 
aries like  Henry  Martyn  and  John  Williams, 
and  all  sweet  singers  like  Kirke  White 
and  Jane  Taylor,  and  all  friends  of  hu- 
manity like  Fowell  Buxton  and  Eliza- 
beth Fry  have  passed  away  ;  nor  till  the 
Bible,  Tract,  and  Missionary  Societies 
have  done  their  work,  will  it  be  known 
how  benign  and  heart-expanding  was  that 
Gospel  largess  which  a  hundred  years  aeo 
began  to  bless  the  land.  Three  evangebc 
eras  have  come,  and  two  of  them  are  gone. 
The  first  of  these  made  its  subjects  Bible- 
readers,  brave  and  free.  The  second  made 
them  Bible-singers,  full  of  its  deep  harmo- 
nies and  high  devotion,  and  from  earthly 
toil  and  tumult  hid  in  the  pavilion  of  its 
stately  song.  The  third  made  them  Bible 
doers,  kind,  liberal,  and  active,  and  social 
withal — mutually  attractive  and  mutually 
confiding — loving  to  work  and  worship 
together.  The  first  found  the  English 
commoner  little  better  than  a  serf ;  but  it 
gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  con- 
verted his  cottage  into  a  castle.  The 
second  period  saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a 
sanctuary,  and  heard  it  re-echo  with  wor- 
ship rapt  and  high.  And  the  third  blended 
all  the  rest  and  added  one  thing  more : 
in  the  cottage,  castle,  sanctuary,  it  planted 
a  pious  family  living  for  either  world — 
diligent  but  tranquil,  manly  but  devout, 
self-contained  but  not  exclusive,  retired 
but  redundant  with  blithest  life ;  and  in 
this  creation  it  produced  the  most  blessed 
thing  on  earth — a  happy  Christian  English 
home. 

Would  our  readers  care  for  the  short 
story  how  this  last  era  began  ?  Have  they 
leisure  for  a  flying  sketch  of  the  principal 
personages  to  whom,  as  the  instruments  of 
God,  it  owes  its  rise  ? 

Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian 
England  so  void  of  soul  and  faith  as  that 
which  opened  with  Queen  Anne,  and  which 
reached  its  misty  noon  beneath  the  ^econd 
George  •  a  dewless  night  succeeded  by  a 
sunless  dawn.  There  was  no  freshness  in 
the  past,  and  no  promise  in  the  future.  The 
memory  of  Baxter  and  Usher  possessed  no 
spell,  and  calls  to  revival  or  reform  fell 
aead  on  the  echo.  Confessions  of  sin,  and 
national  oovsaants,  and  all  projects  to- 


wards a  public  and  visible  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Most  High  were  voted  obsolete, 
and  the  golden  dreams  of  Westminster 
worthies  only  lived  in  Hudibras.  The 
Puritans  were  buried,  and  the  Methodists 
were  not  born.  The  philosopher  of  the  a^e 
was  Bolingbroke,  the  moralist  was  Addi- 
son, the  minstrel  was  Pope,  and  the  preach- 
er was  Atterbi^ry.  The  world  had  the 
idle  discontented  look  of  the  morning  after 
some  mad  holiday ;  and  like  rocket-sticks 
and  the  singed  paper  from  last  night's 
squibs,  the  spent  jokes  of  Charles  and  Ro- 
chester lay  all  about,  and  people  yawned 
to  look  at  them.  It  was  a  listless,  joyless 
morning,  when  the  slip-shod  citizens  were 
cross,  and  even  the  Merry r Andrew  joined 
the  incurious  public,  ana,  forbearing  his 
ineffectual  pranks,  sat  down  to  wonder  at 
the  vacancy.  The  reign  of  buffoonery  was 
past,  but  the  reign  of  faith  and  earnestness 
had  not  commenced.  During  the  first  forty 
years  of  that  century,  the  eye  that  seeks  for 
spiritual  life  can  hardly  fina  it ;  least  of  all 
that  hopeful  and  difiusive  life  which  is  the 
harbinger  of  more.  'Mt  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Christianity  was  not  so  much 
as  a  subject  for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length 
discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  men  treat- 
ed it  as  if  this  were  an  agreed  point  among 
all  people  of  discernment."*  Doubtless 
there  were  divines,  like  Beveridge  and 
Watts  and  Doddridge,  men  of  profound  de- 
votion and  desirous  of  doing  good ;  but  the 
little  which  they  accomplished  only  shows 
how  adverse  was  the  time.  And  their  ap- 
pearance was  no  presage.  They  were  not 
the  Ararats  of  an  emerging  economy.  The 
zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider,  and  they  saw 
no  symptoms  of  a-  new  world  appearing. 
But  like  the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  slowly  descending,  they  were  the 
dwindling  peaks  of  an  olaer  dispensation, 
and  felt  the  water  deepening  round  them. 
In  their  devout  but  sequestered  walk,  and 
in  their  faithful  but  mournful  appeals  to 
their  congregations  and  country,  they  were 
the  pensive  mementoes  of  a  glory  departed, 
not  the  hopeful  precursors  of  a  glory  to 
come.  Remembrance  and  regret  are  fee- 
ble reformers  ;  and  the  story  of  godly  an- 
cestors has  seldom  shamed  into  repentance 
their  lax  and  irreverent  sons.  The  power 
which  startles  or  melts  a  ]^coplc  is  seal 
fresh-warmed  in  the  furnace  of  Scripture, 
and  baptized  with  the  fire  of  Heaven — that 
fervor  which,  incandescent  with  hope  and 
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eonfidenee,  bnnts  in  iame  mi  the  siglit  of 
a  glorious  fatare. 

Of  tliis  power  the  spleodid  example  was 
Whitefield.*     The  son  of  a  Gloucester 
innkeeper,  and  sent  to  Pembroke  College, 
Ids  mind  became  so  hardened  with   the 
great  realities,  that  he  had  little  heart  for 
stndy.     God  and  eternity,  holiness  and  sin, 
were  thoughts  which  haunted   every  mo- 
ment, and  compelled  him  to  lire  for  the 
aalTation  of  his  soul ;  but,  except  his  tutor 
Wesley  and  a  few  gownsmen,  he  met  with 
none  who    shared  his   earnestness.     And 
though  earnest,  they  were  all  in  error. 
Among  the  influential  minds  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  there  was  no  one  to  lead  them  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  had 
no  religious  guides  except  the  genius  of  the 
place  and  books  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
genius  of  the  place  was  an  ascetic  quietism. 
Its  libraries  full  of  clasped  schoolmen  and 
tall  fathers,  its  cloisters  so  solemn  that  a 
hearty  laugh  or  hurried  step  seemed  sinful, 
and  its  halls  lit  with  medieval  sunshine, 
perpetually  invited  their  inmates  to  medi- 
tation and  silent  recollection ;  whilst  the 
early  tinkle   of  the   chapel  bell   and   the 
frosty  routine  of  winter  matins,  the  rubric 
and   the   founder's  rules,    proclaimed   the 
religious  benefits  of  bodily  exercise.     The 
Romish  postern  had  not  then  been  re-open- 
ed ;  but  with  no  devotional  models  save  the 
marble  Bernards  and  de  Wykhams,  and  no 
spiritual  illumination  except  what  came  in 
by  the  North  windows  of  the  past,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  ardent  but  reverential  spi- 
rits should  in  such  a  place  have  unwittingly 
groped  into  a  Romish  pietism.     With  an 
awakened  conscience  and  a  resolute  will, 
young  VVhitefield  went  through  the  sanitary 
specifics  of  A'Kempis,  Castanza,  and  Wil- 
liam Law  ;  and  in  his  anxiety  te  exceed  all 
that  is  required  by  the  Rubric,  he  would  fast 
daring  Lent  on  black  bread  aad  sugarless 
tea,  and  stand  in  the  cold  till  his  nose  was 
red  and  his  fingers  blue,  whilst  in  the  hope 
of  temptation  and  wild   beasts  he  would 
wander  through    Christ-Church    meadows 
over-dark.     It   was   whilst    pursuing  this 
course  of  self-righteous  fanaticism  that  he 
was  seized  with  alarming  illness.     It  sent 
him   to  his  Bible,  and  whilst  praying  and 
yearning  over  his   Greek  Testament,  the 
**  open  secret"  flashed  upon  his  view.    The 
discovery  of  a  coYnpleted  and  gratuitous 
salvation  filled  with  ecstasy  a  spirit  prepar* 
ed  to  appreciate  it,  and  from  their  great 
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deep  breaking,  hits  affections  thenceforward 
flowed,   impetuous   and  uninterrupted,  in 
the  one  channel  of  love  to   the  Saviour. 
The  Bbhop  of  Gloucester  ordained   him, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  ^^  Whether  I  myself  shall  ever 
have  the  honor  of  styling  myself  *  a  pri* 
soner  of  the  Lord^  I  know  not ;  but  indeed, 
my  dear  Mend,  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  that  when  the  Bishop  laid  his 
hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a 
martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the  Cross 
for  me.     Known  unto  Him  are  all  future 
events  and  contingenaes.     I  have  thrown 
myself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust,  without  re- 
serve, into  his   Almighty   hands ;  only   I 
would  have  you  observe,  that  till  you  hear 
of  my  dying  for  or  in  my  work,  you  will 
not  be  apprised  of  all  the  preferment  that 
is  expected  by  George  Whitefield."     In 
this  rapture  of  self-devotion  he  traversed 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  four- 
and -thirty  years,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
thirteen  times,  proclaiming  the  love  of  God 
and  His  great  gift  to  man.     A  bright  and 
exulting  view  of  the  atonement's  sufficiency 
was  his  theology  ;  delight  in  God  and  re- 
joicing in  Christ  Jesus  were  his  piety  ;  and 
a  compassionate  solicitude  for  tne  souls  of 
men,  often  rising  to  a  fearful  agony,  was 
his  ruling  passion ;  and  strong  in  the  one- 
ness of  his  aim  and  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  he  soon  burst  the  r^ular  bounds, 
and  began  to  preach  on  commons  and  vil- 
lage greens,  and  even  to  the  rabble  at  Lon- 
•don  fairs.     He  was  the  Prinoe  of  English 
preachers.     Many  have  surpassed  him  as 
sermon-makers,  but  none  have  approached 
him  as  a  pulpit  orator.     Many  have  out- 
shone him  in  the  clearness  of  their  logic, 
the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and  the 
sparkling  beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but 
in  the  power  of  darting  the  gospel  direct 
into  the  conscience  he  eclipsed  them  all. 
With  a  full  and  beaming  countenance,  and 
the  frank  and  easy  port  which  the  English 
people  love — ^for  it  is  the  symbol  of  honest 
purpose  and    friendly  assurance — ho  com- 
bined a  voice  of  rich  compass,  which  could 
equally  thrill  over  Moorfields  in  musical 
thunder,  or  whisper  its  terrible  secret  in 
every  private  ear :  and  to  this  gainly  aspect 
and  tuneful  voice  he  added  a  most  expres- 
sive   and  eloquent  action.     Improved  by 
oonsdentions  practice,  and  instinct  with  his 
earnest  nature,  this  elocution  was  the  acted 
sermon,   and  by  its  pantomimic  portrait 
enabled  thd][eye  to  anticipate  eacn  rapid 
nltecaaoe,  mi  helped  the  memory  to  irc^* 
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sure  up  the  palpable   ideas.     None   ever 
used  so  boldly,  nor  with  more  success,  the 
hiprhest    styles    of     impersonation.      His 
"  Hark  *      hark !"     could      conjure     up 
Gethsemaee  with  its  faltering  moon,  and 
awake  again  the  cry  of  horror-stricken  In- 
nocence ;  and  an  apostrophe  to  Peter  on 
the  Holy  Mount  "would  light  up  another 
Tabor,  and   drown  it  in   glory   froto   the 
opening  heaven.     His  thoughts  were   pos- 
sessions, and  his  feelings  were  transforma- 
tions ;  and  if  he  spake  because  he  felt,  his 
hearers  understood  because  they  saw.    They 
were   not  only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like 
Garrick,  who  ran  to  weep  and  tremble  at 
his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the  colder 
critics  of  the  Walpole  school  were  surprised 
into  momentary  sympathy   and  reluctant 
wonder.     Lord  Chesterfield  was  listening 
in  Lady  Huntingdon's  pew  when  White- 
field  was  comparing  the  benighted  sinner 
to  a  blind  beggar  on  a  dangerous  road. 
His  little  dog  gets  away  from  him  when 
skirting  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  he  is 
left  to  explore  the  path  with  his  iron-shod 
staff.     On  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff  this 
blind  guide  slips  through  his  fingers,  and 
skims  away  down  the  abyss.     All  uncon- 
scious, its  owner  stoops  down  to  regain  it, 
and  stumbling  forward-—"  Good  God  !  he 
is  gone  !*'  shouted  Chesterfield,  who  had 
been  watching  with  breathless  alarm   the 
'  blind  man's  movements,  and  who  jumped 
from  the  seat  to  save  the  catastrophe.    But 
the  glory  of  Whitefield's  preaching  was  its 
heart-kindled  and    heart-melting    gospel. 
But  for  this  all  his  bold  strokes  and  bril- 
liant surprises  might  have  been  no  better 
than  the  rhetorical  triumphs  of  Kirwan  and 
other  pulpit  dramatists.     He  was  an  orator, 
but  he  only  sought  to  be. an  evangelist. 
Like  a  volcano  where  ^old  and  gems  may 
be  darted  forth  as  well  as  common  things, 
but  where  gold  and  molten  granite  flow  all 
alike  in  fiery  fusion,  bright  thoughts  and 
splendid  images  might  be  projected  from  his 
flaming  pulpit,  but  all  were  merged  in  the 
stream  which  bore  along  the  gospel  and 
himself  in  blended  fervor.     Indeed,  so  sim- 
ple was  his  nature,  that  glory  to  God  and 
goodwill  to  man  having  fiUed  it,  there  was 
room  for  little  more.     Having  no  church  to 
found,  no  family  to  enrich,  and  no  memory 
to  immortalize,  he  was  the  mere  ambassa- 
dor of  God ;  and  inspired  with  its  genial, 
piteous  spirit — so  full  of  heaven  reconciled 
and  humanity  restored — he  soon  liimself 
became  a  living  gospel.    Ra.di&nt  with  its 
benignity,  and  treiabliiig  wiUi  its  tender- 


ness, by  a  sort  of  spiritual  induction  a  vast 
audience  would  speedily  bo  brought  into  a 
frame  of  mind — the  transfusing  of  his  own  ; 
and  the  white  furrows  on  thoir  sooty  faces 
told  that  Kingswood  colliers  were  weeping, 
or  the  quivering  of  an  ostrich  plume  bo- 
spoke  its  elegant  wearer's  deep  emotion. 
And  coming  to  his  work  direct  from  com- 
munion with  his  Master,  and   in   all  the 
strength  of  accepted  prayer,  there  was  an 
elevation  in  his  mien  which  often  paralysed 
hostility,  and  a  self-possession  which  only 
made  him,  amid  uproar  and  fury,  the  moro 
sublime.     With  ao  electric  bolt  he  would 
bring  the  jester  in  his  fool's-cap  from  his 
perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brickbat 
from   the   skulking  miscreant's  grasp,   or 
sweep  down  in  croudiing  submission  and 
shame-faced  silence  the  whole  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  ;  whilst  a  revealing  flash  of  sen- 
tentious   doctrine    or  vivified    Scripture, 
would  disclose  to  awe-struck  hundreds  the 
forgotten  verities  of  another  world,  or  the 
unsuspected    arcana   of  their   inner  man. 
"  I  came  to  break  your  head,  but,  through 
you,  God  has  broken  my  heart,"  was  a  sort 
of  confession  with  which  he  was  familiar ; 
and  to  see  the  deaf  old  gentlewoman,  who 
used  to  mutter  imprecations  at  him  as  he 
passed  along  the  street,  clambering  up  the 
pulpit  stairs  to  qatch  his  angelic  words,  was 
a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the  triumphant 
Gospel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.     And 
when  it  is  known  that  his  voice  could  be 
heard  by  20,000,  and  that  ranging  all  the 
empire,  as  well  as  America,  he  would  often 
preach  thrice  on  a  working-day,  and  that 
he  has  received  in  one  week  as  many  as  a 
thousand  letters,  from  persons  awakened 
by  his  sermons ;  if  no  estimate  can  be  form- 
ed of  the  results  of  his  ministry,  some  idea 
may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  extent  and 
singular  effectiveness. 

The  following  codicil  was  added  to 
Whitefield's  will ;  "  N.  B.— I  also  leave  a 
mourning  ring  to  my  honored  and  dear 
friends,  the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
in  token  of  my  indissoluble  union  with 
them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection,  not- 
withstanding our  difference  in  judgmeat 
about  some  particular  points  of  doctrine." 

The  *'  points  of  doctrine"  were  chiefly 
the  extent  of  the  atonement  and  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints ;  the  ^^  indissoluble 
union"  was  occasioned  by  their  all-absorb- 
ijut  love  to  the  same  Saviour,  and  untiring 
e£rorts  to  make  his  riches  known.  They 
quarrelled  a  little,  but  they  loved  a  great 
aeal  more.    Few  diaraeieni  ooold  be  more 
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eompletely  the  converse,  and  in  the 
Church's  exigencies,  more  happily  the  sup- 
plement, of  one  another,  than  were  those  of 
George  Whitefield  and  John  Wesley  ;* 
and  had  their  views  heen  identical,  and 
their  lahors  mil  along  coincident,  their  large 
seryices  to  the  gospel  might  have  repeated 
Paul  and  Barnahas.  Whitefield  was  soul, 
and  Wesley  was  system.  Whitefield  was 
a  snmmer-cload  which  hurst  at  morning  or 
noon  in  fragrant  exhilaration  over  an  ample 
tract,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  day  to  gather 
ag&in  ;  Wesley  was  the  polished  conduit  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  through  which  the 
living  water  glided  in  pearly  brightness  and 
perennial  music,  the  same  vivid  stream  from 
day  to  day.  After  a  preaching  paroxysm, 
Whitefield  lay  panting  on  his  couch,  spent, 
breathless,  and  death- like ;  after  his  morn- 
ing sermon  in  the  Foundry,  Wesley  would 
mount  his  pony,  and  trot  and  chat  and  ga- 
ther simples,  till  he  reached  some  country 
hamlet,  where  he  would  bait  his  charger,  and 
talk  through  a  little  sermon  with  the  villa- 
gers, and  re-mount  his  pony  and  trot  away 
again.  In  his  aerial  poise,  Whitefield's 
eagle  eye  drank  lustre  from  the  source  of 
light,  and  loved  to  look  down  on  men  in 
assembled  myriads ;  Wesley's  falcon  glance 
did  not  sweep  so  far,  but  it  searched  more 
keenly  and  marked  more  minutely  where  it 
pierced.  A  master  of  assemblies,  White- 
field  was  no  match  for  the  isolated  man  ; — 
seldom  coping  with  the  multitude,  but 
strong  in  astute  sagacity  and  personal  as- 
sendency, Wesley  could  conquer  any  num- 
ber, one  by  one.  All  force  and  impetus, 
Whitefield  was  the  powder-blast  in  the 
quarry,  and  by  one  explosive  sermon  would 
ihake  a  district,  and  detach  materials  for 
other  men's  long  work ;  deft,  neat,  and 
psins taking,  Wesley  loved  to  split  and  trim 
each  fragment  into  uniform  plinths  and  po- 
lished stones.  Or,  taken  otherwise.  White- 
field  was  the  bargeman  or  the  wagoner 
who  brought  the  timber  of  the  house,  and 
Wesley  was  the  architect  who  set  it  up. 
Whitefield  had  no  patience  for  ecclesiasti- 
eal  polity,  no  aptitude  for  pastoral  details  ; 
with  a  beaver-like  propensity  for  building, 
Wesley  was  always  constructing  societies, 
and  with  a  king-like  craft  of  ruling,  was 
most  at  home  when  presiding  over  a  class  or 
a  conferenc3.  It  was  their  infelicity  that 
they  did  not  always  work  together  ;  it  was 
the  happiness  of  the  age,  and  the  further- 
auoe  of  the  Gospel  that  they  lived  along- 
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side  of  one  another.  Ten  years  older  than 
his  pupil,  Wesley  was  a  year  or  two  later 
of  attaining  the  joy  and  freedom  of  Gospel- 
forgiveness.  It  was  whilst  listening  to  Lu- 
ther's Preface  to  the  Romans,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  change  which  God  works  in  the 
heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  that  he  felt 
his  own  heart  strangely  warmed  ;  ^and  find- 
ing that  he  trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  sal- 
vation, ^^  an  assurance  was  given  him  that 
Christ  had  taken  away  his  sins,  and  saved 
him  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  And 
though  in  his  subsequent  piety  a  subtle 
analyst  may  detect  a  trace  of  that  mysti- 
cism which  was  his  first  religion — even  as  to 
his  second  religion,  Moravianism,  he  was 
indebted  for  some  details  of  his  eventual 
church-order. — No  candid  reader  will  deny 
that  ^'  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  had  now  become  the  Religion 
of  the  Methodist ;  and  for  the  half  century 
of  his  ubiquitous  career,  his  piety  retained 
this  truly  evangelic  type.  A  cool  observer, 
who  met  him  towards  the  dose,  records, 
'^  so  fine  an  old  man  I  never  saw.  The 
happiness  of  his  mind  beamed  forth  in  his 
countenance.  Every  look  showed  how 
fully  he  enjoyed  '  the  say  remembrance  of 
a  life  well  spent ;'  and  wherever  he  went, 
he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity. 
Easy  and  affable  in  his  demeanor,  he  ac- 
commodated himself  to  every  sort  of  com- 
pany, and  showed  how  happily  the  most 
finished  courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the 
most  perfect  piety.  In  his  conversation, 
we  might  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire 
most  his  fine  classical  taste,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  or  his  over- 
flowing goodness  of  heart.  While  the  grave 
and  serious  were  charmed  with  his  wisdom, 
his  sportive  sallies  of  innocent  mirth  de- 
lighted even  the  young  and  thoughtless; 
and  both  saw,  in  his  uninterrupted  cheer- 
fulness, the  excellency  of  true  Religion."* 
To  a  degree  scarcely  paralleled,  his  piety 
had  supplanted  those  strong  instincts — the 
love  of  worldly  distinction,  the  love  of 
money,  and  the  love  of  ease.  The  answer 
which  he  gave  to  his  brother,  when  refusing 
to  vindicate  himself  from  a  newspaper  ca- 
lumny, ^'  Brother,  when  1  devoted  to  God 
my  ease,  my  time,  my  life,  did  I  except  my 
reputation  ?"  was  no  casual  sally,  but  the 
system  of  his  conduct.  From  the  moment 
the  Fellow  of  Lincoln  passed  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  commenced  itinerant 
preacher,  he  bade  farewell  to  earthly  fame. 

•  Alexander  Knox. 
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And  perhaps  no  Englisliman  since  the  days 
of  Bernard  Gilpin,  has  given  so  much  away. 
When  his  income  was  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  saved  two  for 
charity.  Next  year  he  •  had  sixty  pounds, 
and  still  living  on  twenty-eight,  he  had 
thirty-two  to  spend.  A  fourth  year  raised 
his  income  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  steadfast  to  his  plan  the  poor  got  ninety- 
two.  In  the  year  1775,  the  Accountant- 
General  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Excise  Or- 
der for  a  return  of  Plate  ;  "  Rev.  Sir, — 
As  the  Commissioners  cannot  douht  hut  you 
have  plate,  for  which  you  have  hitherto  ne- 
glected to  make  an  entry,  &c. ;"  to  which  he 
wrote  this  memorahle  answer : — "  Sir — I 
have  two  silver  tea-spoons  at  London,  and 
two  at  Bristol.  This  is  all  the  plate  which 
I  have  at  present ;  and  I  shall  not  huy  any 
more  while  so  many  around  me  want  hread. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  John 
Weslet."  And  though  it  is  calculated  that 
he  must  have  given  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  away,  all  his  property,  when  he 
died,  consisted  of  his  clothes,  his  books,  and 
a  carriage.  Perhaps,  like  a  ball  burnished 
by  motion,  his  perpetual  activity  helped  to 
keep  him  thus  orightly  clear  from  worldly 
pelf  ;  and  when  we  remember  its  great 
pervading  motive,  there  is  something  sub- 
lime in  this  good  man's  industry.  Ris- 
ing every  morning  at  four,  travelling  every 
year  upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  preaching 
nearly  a  thousand  sermons,  exhorting  socie- 
ties, editing  books,  writing  all  sorts  of  let- 
ters, and  giving  audience  to  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, the  ostensible  president  of  Methoaism 
and  pastor  of  all  the  Methodists,  and  amidst 
his  ceaseless  toils  betraying  no  more  bustle 
than  a  planet  in  its  course,  he  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  that  fervent  diligence  which, 
launched  on  its  orbit  by  a  holy  and  joyful 
impulse,  hes  ever  afterwards  the  peace  of 
God  to  light  it  on  its  way.  Nor  should  we 
forget  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  diffuse  a 
Christianized  philo&ophy,  and  propagate 
useful  knowledge  among  religious  people. 
In  the  progress  of  research  most  of  his  com- 
pilations may  have  lost  their  value ;  but 
the  motive  was  enlightened,  and  the  effort 
to  exemplify  his  own  idea  was  characteristic 
of  the  well-informed  and  energetic  man.  In 
Christian  authorship  he  is  not  entitled  to 
rank  high.  Clear  as  occasional  expo- 
sitions are,  there  is  seldom  comprehen- 
sion in  his  views,  or  grandeur  in  his 
thoughts,  or  inspiration  in  his  practical  ap- 
peals; and  though  his  direct  and  simple 
style  is  sometiiaeB  ieae^  it  is  often  mea- 


gre, and  very  seldom  racy.  His  volumi- 
nous Journals  arc  little  better  than  a  turn- 
pike log — miles,  towns,  and  sermon-texts — 
whilst  uieir  authoritative  tone  and  self-cen- 
tring details  give  the  record  an  air  of  arro- 
gance and  egotism  which,  we  doubt  not, 
would  disappear,  could  we  view  the  venera- 
ble writer  face  to  face.  Assuredly,  his  power 
was  in  his  presence.  Such  fascination  re- 
sided in  his  saintly  mien,  there  was  such 
intuition  in  the  twinkle  of  his  mild  but 
brilliant  eye,  and  such  a  dissolving  influ- 
ence in  his  lively,  benevolent,  and  instruc- 
tive talk,  that  enemies  often  left  him  ad- 
mirers and  devotees.  And  should  any  re- 
gard the  Wesleyan  system  as  the  mere  em- 
bodiment of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular triumph  of  worth  and  firmness.  Ne- 
ver has  a  theological  idiosyncrasy  perpetuat- 
ed itself  in  *  a  church  so  large  and  stable. 
But  though  every  pin  and  cord  of  the  Me- 
thodist taoemacle  bears  trace  of  the  fingers, 
concinnate  and  active,  which  reared  it,  the 
founder's  most  remarkable  memorial  is  his 
living  monument.  Wesley  has  not  passed 
away  ;  for,  if  embalmed  in  the  Connexion, 
he  is  re-embodied  in  the  members.  Never 
did  a  leader  so  stamp  his  impress  on  his 
fellowers.  The  Covenanters  were  not  such 
fac-similes  of  Knox  ;  nor  were  the  imperial 
guards  such  enthusiastic  copies  of  their  lit- 
tle corporal,  as  are  the  modem  Methodists 
the  perfect  transmigration  of  their  venerat- 
ed Father.  Exact,  orderly,  and  active  ; 
dissident,  but  not  dissenters ;  connexional, 
but  Catholic ;  carrying  warmth  within,  and 
yet  loving  southerly  exposures ;  obliging 
without  effort,  and  liberal  on  system ;  se- 
rene, contented,  and  hopeful — if  we  except 
the  master-spirits,  whose  type  is  usually 
their  own — the  most  of  pious  Methodists  are 
cast  from  Wesley's  neat  and  cheerful  mould. 
That  goodness  must  have  been  attractive  as 
well  as  very  imitable,  which  has  survived 
in  a  million  of  living  effigies* 

Whilst  a  college  tutor,  Mr.  Wesley  num- 
bered amongst  his  pupils,  along  with 
George  Whitefield,  James  Hervet,*  To 
his  kind  and  intelligent  teacher  he  owed 
superior  scholarship,  and  along  with  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  taste  for  natural 
science;  but  at  Oxford  he  did  not  leam 
theology.  Pure  in  his  conduct  and  correct 
in  his  clerical  deportment,  his  piety  was 
cold  and  stiff.  It  had  been  acquired  among 
the  painted  apostles  and  soofptared  mar^ 
tyrs,  the  vitnfied  gospels  and  free-stone 
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litanies  of  Alma  Mater,  and  lacked  a 
quickening  spirit.  Talking  to  a  plough- 
man who  attended  Dr.  Doddridge,  he 
asked,  ^'  What  do  you  think  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  religion  .^"  "  Sir,"  said  the 
ploughman,  ^M  am  a  poor  man,  and  you 
are  a  minister ;  will  you  allow  me  to  return 
the  question.^"  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
vey,  "  I  think  the  hardest  thing  is  to  deny 
sinful  self;"  and  enlarged  at  some  length 
on  the  difficulties  of  self-mortification.  At 
last  the  ploughman  interposed — "  But,  Mr. 
Hervey,  you  have  forgotten  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  self-denial,  the  denial  of 
righteous  self."  Though  conscious  of  some 
defect  in  his  own  religion,  the  young  cler- 
gyman looked  with  disdain  at  the  old  fool, 
and  wondered  what  he  meant.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  a  little  book,  on  "  Sub- 
mission to  righteousness  of  God,"  put 
meaning  into  the  ploughman's  words  :  and 
Mr.  Hervey  wondered  how  he  could  have 
read  the  Bible  so  often  and  overlooked  its 
revelation  of  righteousness.  When  he  saw 
it  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy.  It  solved 
every  problem  and  filled  every  void.  It  lit 
up  the  Bible  and  kindled  Christianity.  It 
gave  emancipation  to  his  spirit  and  mo- 
tion to  his  ministry ;  and  whilst  it  filled 
his  own  soul  with  happiness,  it  made 
him  eager  to  transmit  the  benefit.  But 
his  frame  was  feeble.  It  was  all  that  he 
oould  do  to  get  through  one  sermon  every 
Sabbath  in  his  little  church  of  Weston- 
Favell ;  and  the  more  his  spirit  glowed 
within,  the  more  shadowy  grew  his  tall  and 
wasted  form.  He  could  not,  like  his  old 
tutor  and  his  college  friend,  itinerate ;  and 
so  he  was  constrained  to  write.  In  Indian 
phrase,  he  pressed  his 'soul  on  paper.  With 
a  pen  dipped  in  the  rainbow,  and  with  as- 
pirations after  a  celestial  vocabulary,  he 
Sroceeded  to  descant  oq  the  glories  of  his 
Ledeemer's  person,  and  the  riches  of  his 
great  salvation.  He  published  his  Medita- 
tions, and  then  the  Dialogues  between  The- 
ron  and  Aspasio ;  and  then  he  grew  too 
weak  even  for  this  fire-side  work.  Still 
the  spirit  burned,  and  the  body  sank. 
**  You  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live," 
said  the  doctor  ;  *'  spare  yourself."  "  No, 
doctor,  no ;  you  tell  me  that  I  have  but  a 
few  minutes — O  let  me  spend  them  in 
adoring  our  great  Redeemer."  And  then 
he  began  to  expatiate  on  the  ''all  bliss" 
which  God  has  given  to  Christ,  till  with  the 
words  ''  precious  salvation,"  utterance 
ceased.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the 
lyide  of  the  easy-chair,  and  shut  his  eyes, 


and  died,  on  the  Christmas  afternoon. 
Taught  by  the  poor,  and  then  their  teacher, 
he  wished  his  body  to  be  covered  with  the 
paupers'  pall ;  and  it  lies  beneath  the  com- 
munion-table of  his  beloved  sanctuary,  till 
he  and  his  parishioners  rise  to  meet  again. 
Last  century  was  the  first  in  which  pious 
people  cared  for  style.  The  Puritans  had 
apple-trees  in  their  orchard,  and  savory 
herbs  in  their  kitchen  garden,  but  kept  no 
green  house,  nor  parterre ;  and,  amongst 
evangelical  authors,  Hervey  was  about  the 
first  who  made  his  style  a  study,  and  who 
sought,  by  planting  flowers  at  ihe  gate,  to 
allure  passengers  into  the  garden.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  his  orna- 
ments should  be  more  distinguished  for 
profusion  and  brilliant  hues,  than  for  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  Most  people  admire  tu- 
lips and  peonies,  and  martegon-lilies,  be- 
fore they  get  on  to  love  store-oups,  and 
mosses,  and  ferns.  We  used  to  admire 
them  ourselves,  and  felt  that  summer  was 
not  fully  blown  till  we  saw  it  sure  and 
certain  in  these  ample  and  exuberant 
flowers.  Yes,  and  even  now,  we  feel  it 
would  make  a  warmer  June  could  we  love 
peonies  and  martegons  once  more.  Her- 
vey was  a  man  of  taste  equal  to  his  age, 
and  of  a  warmth  and  venturesomeness  be- 
yond it.  He  introduced  the  poetical  and 
picturesque  into  religious  literature,  and 
became  the  Shenstone  of  theolosry.  And 
although  he  did  what  none  had  dared  be- 
fore bim,  the  world  was  ready,  and  the  suc- 
cess was  rapid.  The  Meditations  evange^ 
lized  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  Diar 
logues  embowered  the  old  divinity.  The 
former  was  philosophy  in  its  right  mind, 
and  at  the  Saviour's  feet ;  the  other  was 
the  Lutheran  dogma  relieved  from  the  aca- 
demic gown,  and  keeping  healthful  holiday 
in  shady  woods  and  by  the  mountain  stream. 
The  tendency  of  his  writings  was  to  open 
the  believer's  eye  in  kindness  and  wonder 
on  the  works  of  God,  and  their  effort  was 
to  attract  to  the  Incarnate  Mystery  the 
heart  surprised  or  softened  by  these  works. 
We  cannot,  at  the  distance  of  a  century, 
recall  the  fascination  which  surrounded 
them  when  newly  published — when  no  simi- 
lar attempts  had  forestalled  their  freshness, 
and  no  imitations  had  blown  their  vigor  in- 
to bombast.  But  we  can  trace  their  mel- 
low influence  still.  We  see  that  they  have 
helped  to  make  men  of  faith,  men  of  feel- 
ing, and  men  of  piety,  men  of  taste.  Over 
the  bald  and  rusged  places  of  systematic 
orthodoxy  they  nave  trained  the  sweetest 
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beauties  of  creation  and'  softest  graces  of 
piety,  and  over  its  entire  landscape  have 
shed  an  illumination  as  genial  as  it  is 
growthful  and  clear.  If  they  be  not  purely 
classical,  they  are  perfectly  evangelical  and 
sinffularly  adapted  to  the  whole  of  man. 
Their  cadence  is  in  our  popular  preaching 
still,  and  may  their  spirit  never  quit  our 
Christianity  !  It  is  the  spirit  of  securest 
faith,  and  sunniest  hope,  and  most  seraphic 
love.  And  though  it  may  be  dangerous  for 
young  divines,  like  Samuel  Parr,  to  copy 
their  descriptive  melody,  it  were  a  hlessed 
ambition  to  emulate  their  author's  large  and 
lightsome  piety — his  heart  "  open  to  the 
whole  noon  of  nature,''  and  through  all  its 
brightness  drinking  the  smile  of  a  present 
God. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  evan- 
gelical religion  derived  its  great  impulse 
from  the  three  now  named.  But  though 
there  were  none  to  rival  Whitefield's  flam- 
ing eloquence,  or  Wesley's  versatile  ubi- 
quity, or  the  popularity  of  Hcrvey's  gor- 
geous pen,  there  were  many  among  their 
contemporaries  who,  as  one  by  one  they 
learned  the  truth,  in  their  own  department 
or  district  did  their  utmost  to  diffuse  it. 
In  Cornwall,  there  was  Walker  of  Truro ; 
in  Devon,  Augustus  Toplady  ;  in  Shrop- 
shire, was  Fletcher  of  Madeley ;  in  Bed- 
fordshire, there  was  Berridge  of  Everton ; 
in  Lincolnshire,  Adams  and  Wintringham  ; 
in  Yorkshire,  were  Grimshaw  of  Haworth, 
and  Venn  of  Huddersfield  ;  and  in  London 
was  William  Romaine — besides  a  goodly 
number  who,  with  less  renown,  were  earnest 
and  wise  enough  to  win  many  souls. 

In  the  summer  of  1746,  Samuel 
Walker*  came  to  be  curate  of  the  gay 
little  capital  of  Western  Cornwall.  He 
was  clever  and  accomplished — had  learned 
from  books  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  whilst  mainly  anxious  to  be  a 
popular  preacher,  and  a  favorite  with  his 
fashionable  hearers,  had  a  distinct  desire 
to  do  them  good — but  did  them  none. 
The  master  of  the  grammar-school  was  a 
man  of  splendid  scholarship,  and  the  most 
famous  teacher  in  that  county,  but  much 


received  from  Mr.  Conon  a  note,  with  a 
gum  of  money,  requesting  him  to  pay  it 
to  the  custom-house.  For  his  health  he 
had  been  advised  to  drink  some  French 
wine,  but  on  that  smuggling  coast  could 
procure    none    on  which    duty  had   been 
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paid.      Wondering   whether   this    tender- 
ness of  conscience  pervaded  all  his  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Walker  sought  Mr.  Conon's 
acquaintance,  and  was  soon  as  complete- 
ly enchained   by    the    sweetness    of  his 
disposition,    and  the   fascination    of    his 
intercourse,    as    he    was  awed  and    asto- 
nished by  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his 
conduct.     It  was  from  the  good  treasure  or 
this  good  man's  heart,  that  Mr.  Walker 
received  the  Gospel.     Having  learned  it, 
he  proclaimed  it.     Truro  was  in  uproar. 
To  near  of  their  general  depravity,  and  to 
have  urged  on  them  repentance  and  the 
need  of  a  new  nature  by  one  who  had  so 
lately  mingled  in  all  their  gaieties,  and 
been  the  soul  of  genteel  amusement,  was 
first  startling,  and  then   offensive.     The 
squire  was  indignant;  fine  ladies  sulked 
and  tossed  their  heads ;  rude  men  inter- 
rupted him  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon ; 
and  the  rector,  repeatedly  called  to  dis- 
miss him,  was  only  bafiled  by  Mr.  Walk- 
er's urbanity.     But  soon  faithful  preaching 
began  to  tell ;  and  in  Mr.  Walker's  case  its 
intrinsic  power  '^as  aided  by  his  insight 
into  character,  and    his    ascendency  ov^r 
men.     In  a  few  years  upwards  of  800  pa- 
rishioners had  called  on  him  to  ask  what 
they  must  do  for  their  souls'  salvation ; 
and  his  time  was  mainly  occupied  in  in- 
structing large  classes  of  his  hearers  who 
wished  to  live  godly,  righteous,  and  sober 
lives  in  this  evil  world.     The  first-fruits  of 
his  ministry  was  a  dissolute  youth  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  amongst  this  description 
of  people  he  had  his  greatest  success.     One 
November,  a  body  of  tropps  arrived  in  his 
parish  for  winter  quarters.      He  immedi- 
ately commenced  an  afternoon  sermon  for 
their    special   benefit.      He    found    them 
grossly  ignorant.      Of  the  seven  best  in- 
structed   six  were    Scotchmen,   and    the 
seventh  an  English  dissenter.     And  they 
were  reluctant  to  come  to  hear  him.     At 
first,  when  marched  to  church,  on  arriving 
at  the  door,  they  turned  and  walked  away. 
But  when   at   last   they  came  under  the 
sound  of  his  tender  but  energetic  voice,  the 
effect  was  instantaneous.     With  few  excep-  * 


hated  for  his  piety.     One  day  Mr.  Walker   tions  tears  burst  from  every  eye,  and  oon- 


'fessions  of  sin  from  almost  every  mouth. 
In  less  than  nine  weeks  no  fewer  than  250 
had  sought  his  private  instructions:  and 
though  at  first  the  officers  were  alarmed  at 
such  an  outbreak  of  methodism  among 
their  men,  so  evident  was  the  improvement 
which  took  place — so  rare  had  punishments 
become,  and  so  promptly  were  commands 
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oI)eyed — that  the  officers  waited  on  Mr. 
Walker  in  a  body,  to  thank  him  for  the 
reformation  he  had  effected  in  their  ranks. 
On  the  morning;  of  their  march  many  of 
these  brave  fellows  were  heard  praising 
God  for  having  brought  them  under  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  they  caught 
the  last  glimpses  of  the  town,  exclaimed, 
"  God  bless  Truro  !"  Indeed,  Mr.  Walk- 
er had  much  of  the  military  in  his  own 
composition,,  the  disencumbered  alertness 
of  his  life,  the  courage,  frankness,  and 
through-going  of  his  character,  the  firmness 
with  which  he  held  his  post,  the  practical 
valor  with  which  he  followed  up  his 
preaching,  and  the  regimental  order  into 
which  he  had  organized  his  people,  bewray- 
ed the  captain  in  canonicals  ;  as  the  hard- 
ness of  his  serrices,  and  his  exulting  loyal- 
ty to  his  Master,  proclaimed  the  good  sol- 
dier of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  adjacent  county  of  Devon,  and  in 
one  of  its  sequestered  parishes,  with  a  few 
cottages  sprinkled  over  it,  mused  and  sang 
Augustus  Toplady.*  When  a  lad  of  six- 
teen, and  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  he  had 
strolled  into  a  bam  where  an  illiterate  lay- 
man was  preaching,  but  preaching  reconci- 
liation to  God  through  the  death  of  his 
Son.  The  homely  sermon  took  effect,  and 
from  that  moment  the  Gospel  wielded  all 
the  powers  of  his  brilliant  and  active  mind. 
He  was  very  learned.  Universal  history 
spread  before  his  eye  a  familiar  and  de- 
lightful field  ;  and  at  thirty-eight  he  died, 
more  widely  read  in  Fathers  and  Reform- 
ers than  most  academic  dignitaries  ^can 
boast  when  their  heads  are  hoary.  He 
was  learned  because  he  was  active.  Like  a 
race-horse,  all  nerve  and  fire,  his  life  was 
on  tiptoe,  and  his  delight  was  to  get  over 
the  ground.  He  read  fast,  slept  little,  and 
often  wrote  like  a  whirlwind  ;  and  though 
the  body  was  weak,  it  did  not  obstruct  him, 
for  in  his  ecstatic  exertions  he  seemed  to 
leave  it  behind.  His  chief  publications 
were  controversy.  Independently  of  his 
theological  convictions,  his  philosophising 
genius,  his  up-going  fancy,  and  his  devout, 
dependent  piety,  were  a  multiform  Calvin- 
ism ;  and,  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  if  reli- 
gious at  all,  the  religion  of  Toplady  must 
nave  been  one  where  the  eye  of  God  filled 
all,  and  the  will  of  God  wrought  all.  The 
doctrines  which  were  to  himself  so  plain,  he 
was  perhaps  on  this  account  less  fitted  to 
discuss  with  men  of  another  make ;  and  be- 
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twixt  the  strength  of  his  own  belief  and 
the  spurning  baste  of  his  over-ardent  spirit, 
he  gave  his  works  a  frequent  air  of  scorn- 
ing arrogance  a>nd  keen  contemptuousness. 
Perltaps,  even  with  theologians  of  his  own 
persuasion,  iiis  credit  has  been  injured  by 
the  warmth  of  his  invective ;  but  on  the 
same  side  it  will  not  bo  easy  to  find  trea- 
tises more  acute  or  erudite — and  both 
friends  and  foes  must  remember  that  to  the 
writer  his  opinions  were  self-evident,  and 
that  in  his  devoutest  moments  he  believed 
God's  glory  was  involved  in  them.  It  was 
the  polemic  press  which  extorted  this  hu- 
man bitterness  from  his  spirit ;  in  the  pul- 
pit's milder  urgency  nothing  flowed  but 
balm.  His  voice  was  music,  and  spiritual- 
ity and  elevation  seemed  to  emanate  from 
his  ethereal  countenance  and  light  unmor- 
tal  form.  His  vivacity  would  have  caught 
the  listener's  eye,  and  his  soul-filled  looks 
and  movements  would  have  interpreted  his 
language,  had  there  not  been  such  com- 
manding solemnity  in  his  tones  as  made 
apathy  impossible,  and  such  simplicity  in 
his  words  that  to  hear  was  to  understand. 
From  easy  explanations  he  advanced  to 
rapid  and  conclusive  arguments,  and  warm- 
ed into  importunate  exhortations,  till  con- 
science began  to  burn  and  feelings  to  take 
fire  from  his  own  kindled  spirit,  and  him- 
self and  his  hearers  were  together  drowned 
in  sympathetic  tears.  And  for  all  the 
saving  power  of  his  preaching  dependent  on 
the  Holy  Spirit's  inward  energy,  it  was  re- 
markable how  much  was  accomplished  both 
at  Broad  Hembury  and  afterwards  in 
Orange  Street,  London.  He  was  not  only 
a  polemic  and  a  preacher,  but  a  poet.  He 
has'left  a  few  hymns  which  the  church  mi- 
litant will  not  readily  forget.  "  When 
languor  and  disease  invade,"  "  A  debtor  to 
mercy  alone,"  "  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for 
me,"  "  Deathless  principle,  arise :"  these 
four  combine  tenderness  and  grandeur  with 
theological  fulness  equal  to  any  kindred 
compositions  in  modern  language.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  finished  work  were 
embalmed,  and  the  lively  hope  exulting  in 
every  stanza ;  whilst  each  person  of  the 
glorious  Godhead  radiates  majesty,  grace,, 
and  holiness  through  each  successive  line. 
Nor  is  it  any  fault  that  their  inspiration  is 
alk  from  above.  Pegasus  could  not  have 
borne  aloft  such  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
they  are  a  freight  for  Gabriel's  wing ;  and 
if  not  filigreed  with  human  fancies,  they 
are  resplendent  with  the  truths  of  God, 
and  brim  oyer  with  the  joy  and  pathos  of 
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the  heaven-born  soul.  However,  to  amass 
knowledge  so  fast,  and  give  out  so  rapidly 
not  only  thought  and  learning,  but  warm 
emotion,  was  wasteful  work.  It  was  like 
bleeding  the  palm-tree  ;  there  flowed  a  ge- 
nerous sap  which  cheered  the  heart  of  all 
who  tasted,  but  it  killed  the  palm.  Con- 
sumption struck  him,  and  he  died.  But 
during  that  last  illness  he  seemed  to  lie  in 
glory's  vestibule.  To  a  friend's  inquiry, 
with  sparkling  eye  he  answered,  '*  Oh,  my 
dear  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  comforts  I 
feel  in  my  soul :  they  are  past  expression. 
The  consolations  of  God  are  so  abundant 
that  he  leaves  me  nothing  to  pray  for.  My 
prayers  are  all  converted  into  praise.  I 
enjoy  a  heaven  already  in  my  soul."  And 
within  an  hour  of  dying  he  called  his 
friends,  and  asked  if  they  could  give  him 
up  ;  and  when  they  said  they  could,  tears 
of  joy  ran  down  his  checks  as  he  added, 
^^  Oh,  what  a  blessing  that  you  are  made 
willing  to  give  me  over  into  the  hands  of 
my  dear  Redeemer,  and  part  with  me ;  for 
no  mortal  can  live  after  the  glories  which 
God  has  manifested  to  my  soul." 

At  Everton  in  Bedfordshire,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  J.  Bunyan  had  been  a  preach- 
er and  a  prisoner,  lived  and  labored  a  man 
not  unlike  him,  the  most  amusing  and  most 
aflPecting  original  of  all  this  school — J.  Bbr- 
RiDfiE.*  For  long  a  distinguished  member  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  for  many  years 
studying  15  hours  a  day,  he  had  enriched  his 
masculine  understanding  with  all  sorts  of 
learning;  and  when  at  last  he  became  a 
parish  minister,  he  applied  to  his  labors  all 
the  resources  of  a  mind  eminently  practical, 
and  all  the  vigor  of  a  very  honest  one. 
But  his  success  was  small — so  small  that 
he  began  to  suspect  his  mode  was  wrong. 
After  prayer  for  light  it  was  one  day  borne 
in  upon  his  mind,  ^^  Cease  from  thine  own 
works  ;  only  believe ;"  and  consulting  his 
Concordance  ho  way  surprised  to  see  how 
many  columns  were  required  for  the  words 
Faith  and  believe.  Through  this  quaint 
inlet  he  found  his  was  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  consequent  love  of 
the  Saviour ;  and  though  hampered  with 
academic  standing  and  past  the  prime  of 
life,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  re- 
verse his  former  preaching,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  Cross  was  soon  seen  in  his  altered 

Sarish.     His  mind  was  singular.     So  pre- 
ominant  was  its  Saxon  alkali,  that  poetry, 
sentiment,  and  classical  allusion,  whatever 
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else  came  into  it,  was  sure  to  be  neutralized 
into   common  sense — pathetic,   humorous, 
or  practical,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  so 
strong  was  his  fancy  that  every  idea  in  re- 
appearing sparkled  into  a  metaphor  or  em- 
blem. He  thought  in  proverbs,  and  he  spake 
in  parables ;  that  granulated  salt  which  is 
so  popular  with  the  English  peasantry.  And 
though  his  wit  ran  riot  in  his  letters  and  his 
talk,  when  solemnized  by  the  sight  of  the 
great  congregation  and  the  recollection  of 
their  exigencies,  it  disappeared.     It  might 
still  be  the  diamond  point  on  the  sharp  ar- 
rows ;  but  it  was  then  too  swift  and  subtile 
to  be  seen.     The  pith  of  piety — what  keeps 
it  living  and  makes  it  strong — is  love  to 
the  Saviour.     In  this  he  always  abounded. 
"  My  poor  feeble   heart  droops   when   I 
think,  write,  or  talk  of  anything  but  Jesus. 
Oh  that  I  could  get  near  Him,  and  liv^  be- 
lievingly  on  Him  !     I  would  walk,  and  talk, 
and  sit,  and  eat,  and  rest  with  Him.     I 
would  have   my  heart    always  doting    on 
Him,  and  find  itself  ever  present  with  Him.*' 
And  it  was  this  absorbing  aflfection  which 
in  preaching  enhanced  all  his  powers,  and 
subdued  all    his    hazardous    propensities. 
When  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people  were 
gathered  on  a  sloping  field,  he  would  mount 
the  pulpit  after  Venn  or  Grimshaw  had  va- 
cated it.     A  twinkle  of  friendly  recognition 
darted  from  some  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  comie 
welcome  was  exchanged  by  others.     Per- 
haps a  merry  thought  was  suspected  in  the 
comer  of  his  lips,  or  seen  salient  on  the 
very  point  of  his  peaked  and  curious  nose. 
And  he  gave  it  wing.     The  light-hearted 
laughed,  and  those  who  knew  no  better 
hoped  for  fun.     A  devout  stranger  might 
have  trembled,  and  feared  that  it  was  going 
off  in  a  pious  farce.     But  no  fear  of  Father 
Berridge.     He  knows  where  be  is,  and  how 
he  means  to  end.     That  pleasantry  was  in- 
tended for  a  nail,  and  see,  it  has  fastened 
every  ear  to  the  pulpit-door.     And  now  he 
proceeds  in  homely  colloquy,  till  the  blunt- 
est boor  is  delighted  at  his  own  capacity, 
and  is  prepared  to  agree  with  what  he  sajs 
who  makes  so  little  parade  and  mystery. 
But  was  not  that  rather  a   homethrust? 
^'  Yes,  but  it  is  fact ;  and  sure  enough  the 
man  is  frank  and  honest ;"  and  so  the  blow 
is  borne  with  the  best   smile  that  can  be 
twisted  out  of  agony.     '^  Nay,  nay,  he  is 
getting  personal,  and  without  some  purpose 
the  bolts  would  not  fly  so  true."     And  jost 
when  the  hearer's  suspicion  is  rising,  and  he 
begins   to  think  of  retreating,  barbed  and 
burning  the  arrow  is  throng  him.    His 
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soul  is  transfixed,  and  his  conscience  is  all 
on  fire.  And  from  the  quiver  gleaming  to 
the  cord  these  shafts  of  living  Scripture  fly 
80  fast  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  all  a  field 
of  slain.  Such  was  the  powerful,  impact, 
and  piercing  sharpness  of  this  great  preach- 
er's sentences — so  suited  to  England's  rus- 
tic auditories,  and  so  divinely  directed  in 
their  flight,  that  eloquence  has  seldom  won 
such  triumphs  as  the  Gospel  won  with  the 
bow  of  old  eccentric  Berridge.  Strong  men 
in  the  surprise  of  sudden  self- discovery,  or 
in  the  joy  of  marvellous  deliverance,  would 
sink  to  the  earth  powerless  or  convulsed ; 
and  in  one  year  of  '^  campaigning"  it  is 
oalcjolated  that  four  thousand  have  been 
awakened  to  the  worth  of  their  souls  and  a 
sense  of  sin.  He  published  a  book,  ^'  The 
Christian  world  unmasked,"  in  whidi  some- 
thing of  his  close  dealing  and  a  good  deal 
of  his  drollery  survive.  The  idea  of  it  is, 
a  spiritual  physician  prescribing  for  a  sinner 
ignorant  of  his  own  malady.  '^  Gentle 
reader,  lend  me  a  chair,  and  I  will  sit  down 
and  talk  a  little  with  you.  Give  me  leave 
to  feel  your  pulse.  Sick,  indeed,  sir,  very 
sick  of  a  mortal  disease  which  infects  your 
whole  mass  of  blood."  After  a  good  deal 
of  altercation  the  patient  consents  to  go 
into  the  matter,  and  submits  to  a  survey  of 
his  life  and  character. 

*'Let.me  step  into  your  closet,  Sir,  aad  peep 
upon  its  furniture.  My  hands  are  pretty  honest, 
you  may  trust  me ;  and  nothing  will  be  found, 
I  fear,  to  tempt  a  man  to  be  a  thief.  Well,  to  be 
sure,  what  a  filthy  place  is  here  !  Never  swept 
for  certain  since  you  were  christened  ?  And  what 
a  fat  idol  stands  skulking  in  the  comer !  A  darl- 
ing sin,  I  warrant  it !  How  it  simpers,  and  seems 
as  pleasant  as  a  right  eye !  Can  you  find  a  ttnii 
to  part  with  it,  or  strength  to  pluck  it  out  ?  And 
supposing  you  a  match  for  this  self-denial,  can 
you  so  command  your  heart,  as  to  hate  the  sin  you 
do  forsake?  This  is  certainly  required;  troth 
is  'called  for  in  the  inward  parts :  God  will  have 
sin  not  only  cast  aside,  but  cast  aside  with  abhor- 
rence. So  he  speaks,  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  see 
that  ye  hate  evil." 

Many  readers  might  think  our  physician 
not  only  racy  but  rude.  They  must  re- 
member that  his  practice  lay  among  farmers 
and  graziers  and  ploughmen  ;  and  if  they 
dislike  his  bluntness  they  must  remember 
his  success. 

Of  the  venerable  Thomas  Adams*  little 
is  recorded,  except  that  he  commenced  his 
religious  l^e  a  disciple  of  William  Law, 
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and  was  translated  into  the  marvellous  light 
of  the  Gospel  by  reading  the  first  six  chap- 
ters of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  Greek. 
He  was  exceedingly  revered  by  his  like- 
minded  contemporaries ;  and  some  idea  of 
his  preaching  may  be  formed  from  his  printr 
ed  discourses.  They  are  essentially  ser^ 
mons  on  the  heart,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  aphoristic  force  and  faithful  pungency. 
But.  his  most  interesting  memorial  is  a  pos* 
thumous  volume  of  ''  Private  Thoughts  on 
Religion."  These  "  Thoughts"  are  detach- 
ed, but  classified  sentences  on  ^'  God" 
and  "  Christ,"  on  "  Human  Depravity,'* 
"  Faith,"  "  Good  Works,"  "  The  Christian 
Life,"  and  kindred  subjects,  and  though 
neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  broad  as  the 
"  Thoughts  of  Pascal,"  they  are  more  ex- 
perimental and  no  less  made  for  memory. 
''  The  Spirit's  coming  into  the  heart  is  the 
touch  of  Ithuriers  spear,  and  it.starts  up  a 
devil."  ^^  Christ  is  God,  stooping  to  the 
senses,  and  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man." 
^^  Christ  comes  with  a  blessing  in  each  hand  ; 
forgiveness  in  one,  and  holiness  in  theothcry 
and  never  gives  either  to  any  who  will  not 
take  both."  ^^  Mankind  are  perpetually  at 
variance  by  being  all  of  one  sect,  viz.  sel- 
fists."  ^'  A  poor  country  parson  fighting 
against  the  devil  in  his  parish,  has  nobler 
ideas  than  Alexander  had."  ''Not  to  sin 
may  be  a  bitter  cross.  To.  sin  is  hell." 
"  '  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  -V  is  a  tryii^ 
qoestion,  when  it  comes  to  be  well  consider- 
ed." Those  who  love  laconic  wisdom  will 
find  abundant  specimens  in  this  pithj 
manual.  But  it  is  not  all  pemican.  B^ 
sides  the  essence  of  food  it  contains  extracts 
from  bitter  herbs;  and  some  who  might 
relish  its  portable  dainties  will  not  like  its 
wholesome  austerity. 

In  some  respects  the  most  apostolic  of 
this  band  was  William  Grimshaw.*  Like 
many  in  his  day,  he  struggled  through  years 
of  doubt  and  perplexity  into  that  region  of 
light  and  assurance  where '  he  spent  the 
sequel  of  his  fervent  ministry.  His  parish, 
and  the  radiating  centre  of  his  ceaseless 
itinerancies,  was  Haworth,  near  Bradford, 
in  Yorkshire — a  bleak  region,  with  a  people 
as  wild  and  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  gorse 
on  their  hungry  hills.  From  the  time  that 
the  love  of  Christ  took  possession  of  his 
soul,  Mr.  Grimshaw  gave  to  His  service  all 
the  energies  of  his  ardent  mind  and  power- 
ful frame.  His  health  was  firm,  his  spirit 
resolute,  his  understanding  vigorous  and 
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practical,  and  baying  but  one  object  be  con- 
tinually pursued  it,  alike  a  stranger  to 
fatigue  and  fear.  Witb  a  slice  of  bread 
and  an  onion  for  bis  day's  provision,  be  would 
trudge  over  tbe  moors  from  dawn  to  summer- 
dusk  in  searcb  of  i^eep  in  tbe  wilderness, 
and  after  a  nigbt's  rest  in  a  bay-loft  would 
resume  tbe  work.  In  one  of  bis  weekly 
(nrcuits  be  would  tbink  it  no  bardsbip  to 
preacb  from  twenty  to  tbirty  times.  Wben 
be  overtook  a  stranger  on  tbe  solitary  road, 
if  riding  be  would  dismount  and  talk  to 
bim,  and  rivet  bis  kind  and  patbetic  exborta- 
tion  witb  a  word  of  prayer ;  and  into  wbat- 
Boever  company  tbrown,  witb  all  tbe  sim- 
plicity of  a  single  eye  and  tbe  mild  in- 
trepidity of  a  good  intention,  lie  addressed 
bimself  to  bis  Master's  business.  It  was 
be  wbo  silenced  tbe  infidel  nobleman  witb 
tbe  frank  rejoinder,  ^Hbe  fault  is  not  so 
mucb  in  your  Lordsbip's  bead  as  in  your 
heart ;"  and  many  of  bis  empbatic  words 
haunted  people's  ears  till  tbey  sought  re- 
lief by  coming  to  bimself  and  confessing 
all  tbeir  case.  Wben  bis  career-  began,  so 
sottish  were  bis  people,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  draw  them  out  to  worsbip,  but 
Mr.  Grimsbaw's  boldness  and  decision 
dragged  tbem  in.  Wbilst  tbe  psalm  before 
sermon  was  singing,  be  would  sally  fortb 
into  tbe  street  and  tbe  ale-bouses  to  look 
out  for  loiterers,  and  would  chase  tbem  into 
tbe  church  >  and  one  Sabbath  morning  a 
stranger  riding  through  Haworth,  and  seeing 
some  men  bolting  out  at  tbe  back-windows 
and  scrambling  over  tbe  garden-wall  of  a 
tavern,  imagined  tbat  tbe  bouse  was  on  fire, 
till  tbe  cry,  "  tbe  Parson  is  coming,"  ex- 
plained tbe  panic.  By  dint  of  paiDS  and 
courage  be  conquered  tbis  beatbenisb  parisb ; 
and  such  was  tbe  power  which  attended  bis 
preaching,  tbat,  m  later  life,  instead  of 
hunting  through  the  streets  for  bis  hearers, 
"When  he  opened  bis  church  for  a  short  ser- 
vice at  five  in  the  summer  mornings,  it 
would  be  filled  witb  shopmen  and  working 
people  ready  to  commence  their  daily  toil. 
And  so  strong  was  tbe  attraction  to  bis  ear- 
nest sermons,  that  besides  constant  bearers 
wbo  came  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  all 
around^  the  parsonage  was  often  filled  witb 
Christian  worthies  wbo  came  on  Saturday 
nights  from  distant  towns.  And  when  tbey 
crowded  bim  out  of  bis  bouse  into  bis  bam, 
and  out  of  tbe  church  into  his  church-yard, 
he  was  all  in  his  dory,  and  got  up  on  Mon- 
day morning  early  to  brush  tbe  shoes  of 
the  far-come  travellers.  He  was  a  gallant 
evangelist  of  the   Baptist's  school.     Like 


tbe  son  of  tbe  desert,  he  was  a  man  of  a 
hardy  build,  and  like  him  6f  an  bumble 
spirit,  and  like  John,  bil  joy  was  fulfilled 
when  bis  Master  increased.  At  last,  in  tbe 
midst  of  his  brave  and  abundant  exploits, 
a  putrid  fever,  which,  like  Howard,  he 
caught  wben  engaged  in  a  labor  of  love, 
came  to  summon  him  home.  And  wben  he 
was  dead  his  parishioners  came,  and — fit 
funeral  for  a  Christian  hero— bore  him  away 
to  tbe  tomb  amidst  tbe  voice  of  psalms. 

But  perhaps  among  all  these  holy  men 
the  dompletest  and  most  gracious  character 
was  Henry  Venn*  of  Huddersfield.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  learned  to  contemplate  bim 
with  tbat  patriarchal  halo  which  surrounded 
and  sanctified  his  peaceful  old  age — and  we 
have  listened  to  bim  only  in  bis  affectionate 
and  fatherly  correspondence  ;  but  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  bis  piety  was  of  tbat  win- 
some type,  which,  if  it  be  not  easy  to  record, 
it  were  blessed  to  resemble.  Simeon  loved 
bim  dearly,  and  tried  to  write  bis  life  :  but 
in  the  attempt  to  put  it  upon  paper,  it  all 
seemed  to  vanish.  This  fact  is  a  good  bio- 
graphy. No  man  can  paint  tbe  summer. 
Venn's  was  a  genial  piety,  full  of  fragrant 
warmth  and  Opening  wisdom,  but  it  was 
free  from  singularity.  And  bis  preaching 
was  just  this  piety  in  the  pulpit — thought- 
ful, benignant,  and  simple,  the  love  of  God 
that  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  often  ap- 
pearing to  shine  from  bis  person.  But  there 
were  no  dazzling  passages,  no  startling  nor 
amusing  sallies.  A  rugged  mountain,  a 
copsy  ^en,  a  riven  cedar,  will  make  a  land- 
scape, but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  picture 
of  a  field  of  wheat.  Mr.  Venn  bad  a  rich 
and  spontaneous  mind,  and  from  its  affluent 
soil  the  crop  came  easily  away,  and  ripened 
uniformly,  and  except  tbat  it  yielded  tbe 
bread  of  thousands,  there  is  little  more  to 
tell.  The  popularity  and  power  of  bis 
ministry  arc  8t:ll  among  the  traditions  of  tbe 
West  Riding — bow  the  Socinian  Club  sent 
its  cleverest  member  to  caricature  tbe 
preacher,  but  amidst  the  reverential  throng, 
and  under  the  solemn  sermon,  awed  into  tbe 
feeling,  ^^  surely  God  is  in  this  place,"  he 
remained  to  confess  his  error  and  to  recant 
his  creed — bow  tbe  "  droves"  of  people 
came  from  tbe  adjacent  villages,  and  bow 
neighbors  would  go  home  for  miles  together, 
so  subdued  that  they  could  not  speak  a  word. 
He  published  one  book,  ^'  Tbe  Complete 
Duty  of  Man."  It  is  excellent ;  but  like 
Wilberforce's  >'  View,"  and  other  treatises 
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of  that  period,  it  has  fulfilled  its  function — 
the  world  needs  something  fresh,  something 
older  or  something  newer,  something  which 
our  immediate  predecessors  have  not  com- 
mon-placed.    Still,  it  is  an  excellent  treat- 
ise, a  clear  and  engaging  summary  of  prao- 
tical  divinity,  and  it  did  much  good  when 
new.     Some  instances  came  to  Venn's  own 
knowledge.      Soon  after  its  publication  he 
was  sitting  at  the  window  of  an  inn  in  the 
west  of  England.     A  man  was  driving  some 
refractory  pigs,  and  one  of  the  waiters  helped 
him,  while  the  rest  looked  on  and  shouted 
with  laughter.     Mr.  Venn,  pleased  with  this 
benevolent  trait,  promised  to  send  him  a 
book,  and  sent  him  his  own.      Many  years 
after,  a  gentleman  staying  at  an  inn  in  the 
same  part  of  England,  on  Saturday  night 
asked  one  of  the  servants  if  they  ever  went 
to  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday.      He  was 
surprised  to  ^d  that  they  were  all  required 
to  go  at  least  once  a  day,  and  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  not  only  never  failed  to  at- 
tend, but  maintained  constant  family  prayer. 
It  turned  out  that  he  was  the  waiter  who 
had  helped  the   pig-driver — that   he  had 
married  his  former  master's  daughter,  and 
that  he,  his  wife,  and  some  of  their  children, 
owed  all  their  happiness  to  the  "  Complete 
Duty  of  Man."      The  gentleman  told  the 
landlord  that  he  knew  Mr.  Vevn,  and  soon 
intended  to  visit  him,  and  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart  the  host  charged  him  with  a  letter  de- 
tailing all  his  happy  history.     And  once  at 
Helvoetsluys,  when  waiting  for  a  fair  wind 
to  carry  him  to  England,  he  accosted  on  the 
shore  a  gentleman  whom  he  took  for  an 
Englishman ;  he  was  a  Swede,  but  having 
lived  long  in  ^England,  knew  the  language 
well.     He  turned  out  to  be  a  pious  man, 
and  asked  Mr.  Venn  to  sup  with  him.     Af- 
ter much  interesting  conversation,  he  open- 
ed his  portmanteau,  and  brought  out  the 
book  to  which  he  said  that  he  owned  all  his 
religious  impressions.     Mr.  Venn  recognis- 
ed his  own  book,  and  it  needed  all  his  hu- 
mility not  to  bewray  the  author. 

William  Romaine*  began  his  course  as 
Gresham  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  ed- 
itor of  the  four  folios  of  Calasio's  Hebrew 
Concordance.  But  after  he  caught  the  evan- 
gelical fire  he  burned  and  shone  for  nearly 
fifty  years — so  far  as  the  Establishment  is 
concerned — the  light  of  London.  It  needed 
all  his  strength  of  character  to  hold  his 
ground  and  conquer  opposition.  'He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Morning  Lecturer  at 
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St.  George's,  Hanover  Square  ;  but  his  fer- 
vent preaching  brought  a  mob  of  people  to 
that  fashionable  place  of  worship,  and  on 
the  charge  of  having  vulgarized  the  congre- 
gation and  overcrowded  the  church,  the  rec- 
tor removed  him.  He  was  popularly  elected 
to  the  Evening  Lectureship  of  St.  Dunstan's ; 
but  the  rector  there  took  possession  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  time  of  prayer,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  fanatic.  Lord  Mansfield  decided 
that  after  seven  in  the  evening  Mr.  Romaine 
was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  church  ;  so, 
till  the  clock  struck  seven,  the  church-war- 
dens kept  the  doors  firm  shut,  and  by 
drenching  them  in  rainr  and  freezing  them 
in  frost,  hoped  to  weary  out  the  crowd. 
Failing  in  this,  they  refused  to  light  the 
Church,  and  Mr.  Romaine  often  preach- 
ed to  his  vast  auditory  with  no  light  except 
the  solitary  candle  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  But "  like  another  Codes" — a  com- 
parison already  fairly  applied  to  him — ",he 
was  resolved  to  keep  the  pass,  and  if  the 
bridge  fell  to  leap  into  the  Tiber."  Though 
for  years  his  stipend  was  only  eighteen 
pounds,  he  wore  home-spun  cloth  and  lived  so 
plainly  that  they  could  not  starve  him  out. 
And  though  they  repeatedly  dragged  him  to 
the  courts  of  law  they  could  not  force  him  out. 
And  though  they  sought  occasion  against 
him  in  regard  to  the  canons,  they  could  not 
get  the  Bishop  to  turn  him  out.  He  held 
his  post  till,  with  much  ado,  he  gained  the 
pulpit  of  Blackfriars,  and  preached  with  un- 
quenched  fire  till  past  four-score,  the  Life, 
tiie  Walk,  the  Triumph  of  Faith.  For  a 
great  while  he  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Lon- 
don, and  people  who  came  from  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  to  see  Garrick  act,  went  to  hear 
Romaine  discourse  ;  and  many  blessed  the 
day  which  first  drew  their  thoughtless  steps 
to  St.  Dunstan's  or  St.  Ann's.  And  in  his 
more  tranquil  evening  there  was  a  cluster  of 
pious  citizens  about  Ludgate  Hill  and  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  who  exceedingly  revered 
the  abrupt  old  man.  Of  all  the  churches 
in  the  capital,  his  was  the  one  towards 
which  most  home-feeling  flowed:  It  shed 
a  sabbatic  air  through  its  environs,  and  the 
dingy  lanes  around  it  seemed  to  brighten  in 
its  religion  of  life  and  hope.  Full  of  sober 
hearers  and  joyful  worshippers,  it  was  a 
source  of  substantial  service  to  the  neigh- 
borhood in  times  of  need ;  and  whilst  the 
warm  focus  to  which  provincial  piety  and 
travelled  worth  most  readily  repaired,  it 
was  the  spot  endeared  to  many  a  thankful 
memory  as  the  Peniel  where  first  they  be- 
held that  great  right,  Christ  caucmED.    , 
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Beside  the  LondoB  Mansion  House  there 
is  a  Church .  with  two  truncated  square 
towers — the  stumps  of  amputi^ted  steeples — 
suggesting  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  St. 
Mary  Wool-Church-Haw.  What  is  trans- 
acted in  it  now  we  cannot  tell ;  but  could 
the  reader  have  visited  it  fifty  years  ago, 
he  would  have  seen  in  the  heavy  pulpit  a 
somewhat  heavy  old  man.  With  little 
warmth  he  muttered  through  a  pious  ser- 
mon— texts  and  trite  remarks — till  now  and 
then  some  bright  fancy  or  earnest  feeling 
made  a  stiff  animation  overrun  his  seamy 
countenance,  and  rush  out  at  his  kind  and 
beaming  eyes.  From  the  Lombard  Street 
bankers  and  powdered  merchants  who  lolled 
serenely  at  the  end  of  various  pews,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  not  deemed  a  Metho- 
dist. From  the  thin  North  country  visage 
which  peered  at  him  through  catechetiospeo* 
taoles,  and  watted  for  something  wonderful 
which  would  not  come,  it  was  likely  that  he 
was  a  Calvinist,  and  that  his  fame  had  cross- 
ed the  Tweed.  And  frotn  the  fond  up- 
looking  affection  with  which  many  of  hh 
hearers  eyed  him,  you  would  have  inferred 
that  himself  must  be  more  interesting  than 
his  sermon.  Go  next  Friday  evening  to 
No.  8,  Coleman  Street  Buildings ;  and 
there  in  a  dusky  parlor  with  some  twenty 
people  at  tea,  you  will  meet  again  the 
preacher.  He  has  doffed  the  cassock,  and 
m  a  sailor's  blue  jacket,  on  a  three-legged 
stool,  sits  in  solitary  state  at  his  own  little 
table.  The  tea  is  done,  and  the  pipe  is 
tnnoked,  and  the  Bible  is  placed  where  the 
tea-cup  was.  The  guests  draw  nearer  the 
Cracular  tripod,  and  the  feast  of  wisdom  and 
the  flow  of  soul  begin.  He  inquires  if  any 
one  has  got  a  question  to  ask ;  for  these  re- 
unions are  meetings  for  business  as  well  as 
for  friendship.  And  two  or  three  have 
oome  with  their  questions  cut  and  dry.  A 
retired  old  lady  asks,  '^  How  far  a  Chris- 
tian may  conform  to  the  world  ?"  And  the 
old  sailor  says  many  good  things  to  guide 
her  scrupulous  conscience,  unless,  indeed, 
she  asked  it  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman with  the  blue  coat  and  frilled  wrist- 
bands across  the  table.  ^'  When  a  Chris- 
tian goes  into  the  world  because  he  sees 
it  is  his  call,  yet  while  he  feels  it  also 
his  cross^  it  wul  not  hurt  him.''  Then 
guiding  his  discourse  towards  some  of  his 
City  friends  :  ^'  A  Christian  in  the  world  is 
like  a  man  transacting  business  in  the  rain ; 
he  will  not  suddenly  leave  his  client  because 
it  rains ;  but  the  moment  the  business  is 
done  he  is  gone ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  Aots, 


^  Being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own 
company*'  "  This  brings  up  Hannah  More 
and  her  book  on  the  ^^Mannersof  the  Great ;" 
and  the  minister  expresses  his  high  opinion 
of  Miss  More.  Some  of  the  party  do  not 
know  who  she  is,  and  he  tells  them  that  she 
is  a  gifted  lady  who  used  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  of  Johnson,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  idol  of  tne  West-end 
grandees,  and  the  writer  of  plays  for  Drury 
Lfane;  but  who  has  lately  oome  out  witk 
some  faithful  appeals  to  her  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintances on  the  subject  of  heart-religion, 
and  wUch  are  making  a  great  sensation. 
^'  Aweel,"  says  It  Scotch  ^der  from  Swal- 
low Street,  '^  Miss  Moore  is  very  tawiented, 
and  I  hope  has  got  the  root  of  the  matter ; 
but  I  misdoubt  if  there  be  not  a  laygal 
twang  in  her  still."  And  in  this  remark 
he  is  heartily  seconded  by  the  spectacled 
Calvinist  from  Lesmahaffo,  who  has  been 
present  all  the  time,  but  nas  not  ventured 
to  speak  till  he  found  in  front  this  Ajaz 
with  his  Westminster  shield.  And  the  mi- 
nister smiles  quaintly  in  acknowledgment 
that  they  are  more  than  half  right,  bnt  re- 
peats his  admiration  and  his  hope  for  the 
accomplished  authoress.  And  then  he  opens 
his  Bible,  and  after  silking  one  of  the  Olnej 
hymns,  reads  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  ^'  Yon  see  that  A  polios  met  with  two 
candid  people  in  the  Chnrdi ;  they  neither 
ran  away  because  he  was  legal,  nor  were 
carried  away  because  he  was  eloqueniJ^ 
And  after  a  short  but  fervent  prayer,  catho* 
lie,  comprehensive,  and  experimental,  and 
turning  into  devotion  the  substance  of  their 
colloquy,  it  is  as  late  as  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  little  ps.rty  begins  to  separate.  Some 
are  evidently  constant  visitors.  The  taoi* 
turn  gentleman  who  never  spoke  a  word, 
but  who,  at  every  significant  sentenooi 
smacked  his  lips  as  if  they  were  clasping  a 
casket  over  a  gem,  and  meant  to  keep  it| 
occupied  a  prescriptive  chair,  and  so  did  the 
invalid  lady  who  has  ordered  her  sedan  to 
Bedford  Row.  In  leave-taking  the  host  has 
a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  his  north-ooilntry  visitor.  ^^  I 
was  a  wild  beast  on  the  coast  of  Afrioa ; 
but  the  Lord  caught  me  and  tamed  me,  and 
now  you  oome  to  see  me  as  people  go  to  look 
at  the  lions  in  the  Tower."  Never  was 
lion  so  entirely  tamed  as  John  Newton.* 
Commencing  life  as  a  desperado  and  dread- 
naught,  and  scaring  his  companions  by -his 
peerless  profanity  and  heaven-daring  wicked- 
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Bess,  and  then  Iby  his  remarkable  reoovery 
■ienalizing  the  riches  of  God's  grace,  you 
Slight  have  expected  a  Boanerges  to  come 
ont  of  the  conrerted  Buecanier.  But  never 
was  transformation  more  complete.  Except 
tiie  blue  jacket  at  the  fireside,  and  a  few 
•ea-faring  habits — except  tbe  lion's  hide, 
BOthing  suryived  of  the  African  lion.  The 
Puritans  wonld  have  said  that  the  lion  was 
slain,  and  that  honey  was  found  in  its  car- 
ease.  Affable  and  easy  of  access,  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  those  who  sought  a  skilful 
spiritual  counsellor,  and  knowing  it  to  be 
the  form  of  service  for  which  he  was  best 
fttted,  instead  of  fretting  at  the  constant  in- 
terruption, or  nervously  absconding  to  some 
calm  retreat,  his  consulting-room,  in  Lon- 
don's most  trodden  thoroughfare,  was  always 
open.  And  though  he  was  sometimes  dis- 
appointed in  those  of  whom  his  confiding  na- 
ture hoped  too  soon,  his  hopefulness  was  the 
Tery  reason  why  others  turned  out  so  well. 
There  was  a  time  when  Christian  principle 
was  a  smoking  flax  in  Claudius  Buchanan 
mod  William  Wilberforce  ;  but  on  Newton's 
liearth,  and  under  the  afflatus  of  God^s 
Spirit,  it  soon  burst  forth  in  fiame.  And  % 
Ills  conversation  effected  much,  his  corres- 
pondence accomplished  more.  His  narra- 
tive is  wonderful,  and  his  hymns  are  very 
sweet ;  but  his  letters  make  hhn  eminent. 
Our  theology  supplies  nothing  that  canrwal 
ihem ;  and  it  is  when  we  recollect  how 
many  quires  of  these  epist&s  were  yearly 
issuing  from  hie  study,  that  we  percervjB 
what  an  influential  and  useful  man  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Mary^s  was.  Many  volumes  are 
in  print,  and  we  have  read  others  in  manu- 
script. An  are  fresh  and  various,  and  all 
distinguished  by  the  same  playful  sincerity, 
and  easy  wisdom,  and  transfasive  warmth. 
All  are  rich  in  experimental  piety,  and  all 
radiant  with  gracious  vivacity.  The  whole 
collection  is  a  **  Cardiphonia."  They  are 
all  the  utterance  of  the  heart.  And  they 
will  stand  eomparison  with  the  happiest  ef- 
forts of  the  most  famous  pens.  For  exam- 
ple, take  up  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Hannah  More,  and  how  artificial  does  every 
thing  appear  alongside  of  John  Newton ! 
Here  is  one  of  her  own  bests  pecimens,  re- 
ligious and  sparkling,  a  jet  of  spiritual  cham- 
pagne. And  there  is  the  effusion  of  some 
laudatory  bishop,  slow  and  sweet,  like  a 
cascade  of  treacle  or  a  fall  of  honey.  But 
beve,  midst  labor  and  painful  art,  is  the 
well  of  water  surrounded  with  its  native 
moss;  nature,  grace,  wisdom,  goodness — 
John  Newton  and  nothing  more.    Except 


his  own  friend  Cowper,  who  was  not  a  pro- 
fessed divine,  no  letters  of  that  stiff  centu- 
ry read  so  free,  and  none  have  preserved 
the  writer's  heart  so  well. 

We  might  have  noticed  others.  We 
wouldgladly  have  found  a  place  for  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan,  a  name  still  dear 
to  Reading,  and  another  illustrious  excep- 
tion to  the  "  not  many  noble."  We  should 
have  sketched  John  William  Fletcher,  that 
saintly  man  and  seraphic  minister.  And  it 
would  have  been  right  to  record  the- services- 
of  Joseph  Milner  at  Hull,  and  his  brother 
Isaac  at  Cambridge.  It  was  by  his  Church 
History  that  the  former  served  the  cause  of 
the  Grospel ;  and  it  was  a  great  service  to  write 
the  first  history  not  of  Popes  and  Councils,, 
but  vital  Christianity,  and  write  it  so  well. 
Isaac  brought  to  the  defence  of  the  Gospel 
a  name  which  was  itself  a  tower  of  strength. 
The  "  Incomparble"  Senior  Wrangler,  and 
gifted  with  a  colossal  intellect,  he  was  ner- 
vous and  indolent.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Carlisle  he  preached  from  time  to  time 
powerful  sermons,  which  made  a  great  im- 
pression, and  the  known  identification  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  with  the  evangelical 
cause,  lent  it  a  lofty  sanction  in  Simeon'» 
university.  But  he  was  remiss  and  shy,  and 
seldom  came  ont  publicly.  He  ought  to 
have  been  a  Pharos  ;  but  he  was  a  lighthouse 
with  the  shutters  closed.  A  splendid  illn»» 
mination  it  was  for  his  niece  and  Dr.  Jow- 
ett,  and  a  few  favored  friends  in  the  light- 
keeper's  parlor ;  but  his  talents  and  princi- 
ples together  ought  to  have  been  the  light 
of  the  world.  Nor  have  we  enumerated 
the  conspicuous  names  in  Wesleyanism,  and 
the  old  English  Dissent,  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Huntingdon's  Connexion — any  one 
of  which  would  have  supplied  a  list  as  long, 
and  in  some  respects  as  remarkable  as  that 
now  given.  Nor  have  we  specified  the  ser- 
vices of  eminent  minds  among  the  laity — 
such  as  Cowper,  who  seeured  for  evangelism 
an  exalted  place  in  English  literature ;  and 
Wilberforce,  who  introduced  it  into  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  Hannah  More,  who  obtained  an 
audience  for  it  in  the  most  sumptuous 
drawing-rooms,  and  by  her  tracts  pioneered 
its  entrance  into  countless  cottages.  These 
all  fulfilled  a  function.  Cowper  was  the 
first  to  show  how  purest  taste  and  finest 
genius  should  co-exist  with  warmest  love 
to  Jesus  Christ.  His  Task,  and  Hymns, 
and  Letters,  were  the  several  arches  of 
a  bridge,  which  haa  sinoe  been  traversed  by 
Foster,  Hall,  and  other  pilgrims,  who  showed 
plunly  uouqpiration  in  their  steps  and  heaven 
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i-n  their  eye,  Wilberforce,  by  the  combined 
movements  for  the  Reformation  of  Morals 
and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  set  the  ex- 
ample to  the  great  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  our  day  ;  and  the  ascendency  won 
by  his  personal  worth  and  enchanting  elo- 
quence, supplied  the  nucleus  round  which 
Bible  and  other  Societies  were  easily  gather- 
ed. And  the  moralist  of  Barley  Wood,  by 
the  sensible  tone  of  her  "  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory," and  her  educational  victories  amoBg 
the  young  savages  of  Cheddar,  gave  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  direction  to  feminine  pifity.. 
Besides  all  which,  her  clever  and  pointed 
essays  helped  to  expose  hollow  profession, 
and  turn  on  evangelical  motives  in  channels- 
of  self-denying  industry.  The  connecting 
isthmus  betwixt  the  old  "  Duty  of  Man," 
and  Romaine's  "  Life  of  Faith,"  may  be 
found  in  the  "  Practical  Piety"  of  Hannah 
More. 

It  was  on  the  close  of  a  century  thus  pre- 
pared, and  in  the  University  in  fuUest  con- 
tact with  English  mind,  that  God  raised  up 
Charles  Simeon."  The  son  of  a  Berk- 
shire squire,  and  educated  at  £t<Mi,  he  was 
sent  to  King's  College.  Being  warned  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  communicate  on 
the  first  Sabbath   after  his  arrival  in  the 


ly  become  his  curate,  and  serve  him  gratis.'' 
Soon  after  this  purpose  had  been  passing 
through  his  mind,  through  the  influence  of 
his  father  he  found  himself  minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  largest  places 
of  worship  in  Cambridge,  and  where,  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  he  proclaimed  the. 
ssdvation  which  he  himself  had  found.  The 
career  of  opposition  and  obloquy  which  he 
ran  passing  off  into  universal  esteem  and 
homage,  from  the  time  that  a  gownsman 
would  blush  to  cross  the  quadrangle  in  his 
company,  till  bishops  were  calling  on  him, 
three  together,  and  till  that  bleak  Novem« 
her  day,  when  the  mourning  University 
bore  him  to  his  tomb,  beneath  the  stately 
roof  of  King  Henry's  Chapel — the  triumph 
of  faith  and  energy  over  long .  hostility, 
may  encourage  other  witnesses  for  obnox- 
ious truth,  and  is  amply  detailed  in  Mr. 
Carus'  bulky  volume.  We  only^wish  to  in- 
dicate the  particular  work  which  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Simeon  did.  Filling,  and  event- 
ually with  great  ascendency,  that  command- 
ing pulpit,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  meeting  in  his  own  house  weekly  scores 
of  candidates  for  the  Church  of  England 
ministry — we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
of  all  men  Simeon  did  the  most  to  mould 


University,  and  shocked  at  his  own  obvious  \  the  recent  and  easting  evangelism  of  the 
unfitness,  he  instantly  purchased  ^^  The  Southern  Establishment.  And  in  his  first 
Duty  of  Man,"  and  strove  to  prepare  him- '  and  most  fervent  days — untrammelled,  be- 
self.  With  little  success.  But  subsequent- .  cause  persecuted  and  unflattered,  he  did  a 
ly  an  expression  of  Bishop  Wilson,  in  his  noble  work.     The  impulse  whidi  he  then 


book  on  the  Lord's  Supper — "the  Jews 
knew  what  they  did  when  they  transferred 
their  sin  to  the  head  of  their  offering,"  sug- 
gested .to  his  mind  the  possibility  of  trans- 
ferring guilt  to  another.  The  idea  grew  in 
his  mind  till  the  hope  of  mercy  became 
strong,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  he  awoke 
with  the  words, — "  Jesus  Christ  is  risen 
to-day  ;  Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah!"  After 
this  vivid  dawn,  the  hope  of  salvation  con- 
tinued strong  within  him  ;  but  he  was  three 
years  without  finding  a  single  friend  like- 
minded.  On  the  eve  of  his  ordination,  he 
bad  serious  thoughts  of  putting  in  the 
papers  an  advertisement,  ^^  That  a  young 
dergyman,  who  felt  himself  an  undone  sin- 
ner, and  who  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  desired  to 
live  only  to  make  him  known,  was  persuad- 
ed that  there  nul8l^be  some  persons  in  the 
world  whose  views  and  feelings  accorded 
with  his  own  ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any 

Biinister  6f  that  description,  he  would  glad- 

•i 
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gave  was  purely  evangelistic,  and  men  like 
Thomason,  and  Henry  Martyn,  and  Daniel 
Wilson,  were  the  product.-  But  as  he  got 
older  and  more  honored,  when  he  found 
that  in  the  persons  of  his  friends  and  pu- 
pils, and  through  his  writings,  he  had  oe- 
-come  an  important  integral  of  the  Es- 
tablished Churdi,  if  he  did  not  become  less 
evangelical  he  became  more  hierarchical. 
He  still  loved  the  Gospel ;  but  the  Church 
was  growing  kind,  and  he  was  coaxed  into 
a  more  ardent  -episcopacy  and  more  exact 
conformity.  The  Church  was  actually  im- 
proved, and  personal  acquaintances  mount- 
ing the  bench  put  a  still  more  friendly  £aoe 
on  it.  He  began  to  hope  that  evangelism 
would  prevail  among  the  clergy,  and  that 
they  might  prove,  if  not  the  sole,  the  most 
supoessful  agency  for  diffusing  the  Gospel. 
And  strong  in  this  belief,  he  began  to  blush 
at  the  excesses  of  his  youthful  seal,  and  in- 
culcate on  his  student-friends  reverence  for 
the  Rubric  and  obedience  to  the  Bishop. 
He  bought  patronages  and  presentationsi 
and  bestirred  all  ms  energies  io  form  a 
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nrinistry  evangelical  but  repjular,  episcopal  j 
l^t  earnest.     Volunteering  his  services  and 
accepted  by  the  under-graduates,  he  became 
virtual  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  task,  he  inspired  no 
erand  ideas.  His  mind  was  not  telescopic. 
ne  did  not  look  to  the  Church  universal's 
long  future,  nor  to  the  position  of  his  own 
Church  relatively  to  Christendom.  But  he 
looked  to  England  as  it  then  was,  and  as  he 
assumed  that  it  ever  would  be  ;  and  he  look- 
ed out  for  new  Bishops  and  advowsons  in  the 
market  and  present  openings  for  an  Evan- 
gelical clergy — the  painstaking  overseer  of 
bitf  own  repairs,  but  not  prophetic  enough  to 
foretell  the  alterations  that  would  be  even- 
tually needed,  nor  creative  enough  to  suggest 
them.  The  minds  of  his  respectful  listeners 
were  not  stimulated  by  the  proposal  of  great 
schemes  and  noble  purposes;  even  as  they 
were  not  invigorated  by  fresh  and  sublime 
presentations  of  familiar  truth.  And  he 
taught  no  system.  He  loved  every  text  and 
dreaded  none,  and  gloried  in  laying  on  each 
successively  an  equal  stress.  According 
to  his  text,  a  hearer  might  imagiiie  him 
either  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  High  Church- 
man or  Low.  To  evade  no  text  and  exag- 
gerate none  was  his  object;  and  this  was 
well :  but  we  rather  suspect  that  the  Bible 
contains  pervasive  principles,  prepollent  and 
over-mastering  truths,  and  that  a  firm  hold 
of  these  is  very  needful  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  individual  texts.  And  of  this  we  are 
very  sure,  that  no  energetic  ministry  nor 
wide  reformation  has  ever  arisen  without 
one  or  other  of  these  cardinal  truths  as  its 
watchword  and  rallying-cry.  In  Simeon's 
Theology  there  was  nothing  equivalent  to 
Luther's  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  or  Wesley's 
golden  sentence,  "God  is  Love." 

But  if  not  grand  he  was  earnest,  and  if 
not  comprehensive  he  was  orderly  and  me- 
thodical. A  man  of  routine  rather  than  of 
system,  he  was  a  pattern  of  punctuality 
and  neatness  in  his  person,  and  a  model  of 
clear  and  accurate  arrangement  in  his 
sermons.  He  liked  to  see  work  well  done, 
and  was  therefore  tempted  to  do  too  mnch 
himself.  To  ensure  the  preaching  of  a 
good  sermon,  whatever  the  text  might  be, 
he  actually  printed  for  the  guidance  of 
ministers  twenty  dense  volumes  of  Helps  to 
Composition.  Only  think  of  it !  and  only 
think   of    the   parishes    which    get  these 

Sectral  Helps  as  regular  sermons  !     This 
omiletio  Bone-house   contains  no  fewer 
t)ian  twenty-five  hundred  ^^  skeletoxis>''  and 


however  vigorous  or  affecting  they  might  bo 
when  Simeon  himself  lived  in  them,  they 
are  now  too  many  and  exceeding  dry. 

As  presiding  over  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets, Simeon^s  great  defects  were  a  want 
of  grandeur  in  his  views,  atd  the  absence 
of  a  gravitation-centre  for  his  creed.  His 
pupils  might  come  forth  sincere  and  pains- 
taking parsons ;  but^  overladen  with  truism 
and  shackled  by  routine,  they  were  not 
likely  to  prove  venturesome  missionaries  or 
bold  and  original  evangelists.  His  own 
propensity  was  more  for  well-divided 
sermons  than  for  a  theology  newly  inspired 
and  anew  adapted  to  the  times.  He  loved 
to  open  ^exts;  and  it  was  rather  to  the 
sermon-fishery  than  to  the  field  of  battle 
that  he  sent  his  young  divines.  His  outfit- 
present  was  not  a  sword  but  an  oyster- 
knife  ;  and  if  the  '^  evangelicals"  whom  Ar- 
nold met  were  Simeonites,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  they  failed  to  command  his  reverence. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten  as 
shedding  lustre  on  his  Christian  memory. 
He  had  continual  heaviness,  and  great  so- 
licitude for  Israel ;  and  as  he  mightily 
helped  to  awaken  throughout  the  evan- 
gelical Church  a  missionary  zeal  on  their  be- 
half, so  in  his  dying  thoughts,  like  the 
Lord  himself,  he  earnestly  remembered 
them  still.  And  in  the  recoUectedness 
and  deep  humility  of  that  dying  scene, 
there  is  something  greater  and  more  solemn 
than  any  obituary  which  we  have  read  for 
many  days.  During  his  long  and  active 
life — disinterested,  peremptory,  and  single- 
eyed,  he  approved  himself  a  faithful  servant 
of  his  blessed  Master.  But  the  greatest 
good  which  he  effected,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  is  what  he  did  directly,  and  still 
more  what  he  did  early.  To  our  judgment 
he  is  not  -  one  of  those  men  who  can  be 
widely  or  long  transmitted.  Already  is 
all  that  was  impulsive  in  him  dying  out, 
and  we  fear  that  some  who  exceedingly 
admired  him  once  are  forgetting  what  he 
taught  them.  And  his  own  last  days,  we 
fear,  were  not  quite  so  impulsive  as  his 
first.  An  ancient  University  and  a  hierar- 
chical Establishment  are  to  a  fervent  Evan- 
gelism like  those  Transatlantic  lakes  which 
are  lined  with  attractive  gravel.  A  stout 
arm,  starting  in  deep  water,  may  row  a 
goodly  distance  ;  but  as  it  nears  the  banks 
or  skims  the  shallows,  the  boat  will  be 
slowed  or  arrested  by  the  spell  in  the 
water.  It  would  appear  that  even  Simeon 
at  last  felt  to  some  extent  the  influence  of 
this  magnetio  mod. 
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At  the  moment  when  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen is  in  this  country,  we  believe  that 
we  cannot  present  to  our  readers  a  more 
acceptable  gift  than  an  excellent  portrait 
and   memoir   of  this   extraordinary  i  man. 
Whether  regarded  as  the  human  beins,  as- 
serting in  his  own  person  the  true  nobility 
of  mind  and  moral  worth,  or  the  man  of 
eenius,  whose  works  alone  have  raised  him 
from  the  ^pwest  poverty  and  obscurity,  to 
be  an  honored  guest  with  kings  and  queens, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  men  of  his  day. 
Like  most  men  of  great  original  talent, 
be  is  emphatically  one  of  the  people  ;  and 
writing,  as  he  has  done,  principallv  of  popu- 
lar life,  he  describes  what  he  himself  has 
suffered  and   seen.     Poverty  or  hardship, 
however,  never  soured  his  mind  ;    on  the 
contrary,  whatever  he  has  written  is  singu- 
larly genial,  and  abounds  with  the   most 
kindly  and  universal  sympathy.      Human 
life,  with  all  its  trials,  privations,  and  its 
tears,  is  to  him  a  holy  thing ;  he  lays  bare 
the  heart,  not  to  bring  forth  hidden  and  re- 
volting passions  or  crimes,  but  to  show  how 
lovely  it  is  in  its  simplicity  and  truth  ;  how 
touching  in  its  weaknesses  and  its  short- 
comings ;   how  much  it  is  to  be  loved  and 
pitied,  and  borne  and  striven  with.      In 
short,  this  great  writer,  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  strong   poetical  nature,  and  with  great 
power  in  delineating  passion,  is  eminently 
Christian  in  spirit. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  I  have 
been  the  means  of  making  the  principal 
works  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  known, 
through  my  translations,  to  the  British  pub- 
lic ;  they  have  been  well  received  by  them, 
and  I  now  hasten  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
memoir  of  their  author,  drawn  from  the 
True  Story  of  his  own  Life,  sent  by  him  to 
me,  for  translation,  and  which  is  just  now 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Longman.  The 
portrait  which  accompanies  this  was  kindly 
)nt  to  us,  for  the  use  of  oar  Joumalj  by 
farl  Hartmann,  a  young  German  artist  of 
sreat  promise,  now  residing  at  No.  7,  Staf- 
£)rd-roW|  Buckingham  Gate^  and  who  also 
is  a  friend  of  the  poet. 

The  father  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  I 
was  a  shoemaker  at  Odense.    When  scarce-  i 


ly  twenty,  he  married  a  young  girl  about  as 
poor  as  himself.  The  poverty  of  this  cou- 
ple may  be  imagined  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  house  afforded  no  better  bedstead 
than  a  wooden  frame  made  to  support  the 
coffin  of  some  count  in  the  neighborhood, 
whose  body  lay  in  state  before  his  inter- 
ment. This  frame,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  which  the  young  shoemaker  pur- 
chased at  a  very  low  price,  served  as  the 
family  bedstead  many  years.  Upon  this 
humble  bed  was  bom,  on  the  second  of 
April,  1805,  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

The  father  of  Andersen  was  not  withont 
education ;  his  mother  was  the  kindest  of 
human  beings  ;  they  lived  on  the  best  terms 
with  each  other,  but  still  the  husband  was 
not  happy.  He  read  comedies  and  the 
Arabian  Tales,  and  made  a  puppet  theatre 
for  his  little  son,  and  often  on  Sundays 
took  him  out  with  him  into  the  woods 
round  Odense,  where  the  solitude  was  con- 
genial to  his  mind. 

Andersen's  grandmother  had  also  great 
influence  over  him,  and  to  her  he  was  greatly 
attached.  She  was  employed  in  taking  care 
of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  here  he  spent  most  of  the  summer  after- 
noons of  his  early  childhood. 

Among  his  earliest  recollections  is  the 
residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Funen,  in  the 
years  1808  and  1809.  A  soldier  of  an  Asta- 
rian  regiment  took  him  one  day  in  his 
arms,  danced  ?rith  him  amid  tears  of  joy, 
which  no  doubt  were  called  forth  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  child  he  had  left  at  home, 
and  pressed  the  Madonna  to  his  lips,  which 
occasioned  great  trouble  to  his  pious  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  Lutheran. 

In  Odense  at  that  time  many  old  festivi- 
ties were  still  in  use,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  boy,  and  were  as  so 
much  material  laid  up  in  his  richly  poetieal 
mind  for  after  use,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  his  works  must  be  well  aware.  His  fa- 
ther, among  other  works,  indnstrioosly  read 
in  his  Bible.  One  day  he  closed  it  witii 
these  words :  ''  Christ  became  a  man  like 
unto  us,  but  a  very  uncommon  man !"  at 
which  his  wife  burst  into  team,  greatly  dis* 
tressed  and  shocked  at  irimt  she  called 
^^  blasphemy."    This  made  ft  deep  impres* 
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sion  on  the  boy,  and  he  prayed  in  secret  for 
the  soul  of  his  father.  Another  day  hi^ 
father  said,  ^^  There  is  no  other  deyU  but 
what  a  man  bears  in  his  own  breast !"  After 
which,  finding  his  arm  scratched  one  morn- 
ing when  he  awoke,  his  wife  said  it  was  a 
punishment  of  the  deyil,  to  teach  him  his 
real  existence. 

The  unhappj  temper  of  the  father  in- 
creased from  day  to  day ;  he  longed  to  go 
forth  into  the  world.  At  that  time  war  was 
raging  in  Germany.  Napoleon  was  his 
hero,  and  as  Denmark  had  now  allied  itself 
to  France,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  a  recruiting  regiment,  hoping  that  some 
time  or  other  he  might  return  as  a  lieuten- 
ant. The  neighbors,  however,  thought  it 
was  a  folly  to  let  himself  be  shot  for  no  pur- 
pose at  all.  The  corps  in  which  he  served 
went  no  further  than  Holstein  ;  the  peace 
succeeded,  and  the  poor  shoemaker  returned 
to  his  trade,  only  chagrined  to  have  seen  no 
service,  nor  even  been  in  foreign  lands. 
But^  though  he  had  seen  no  service,  his 
health  had  suffered  ;  he  awoke  one  morn- 
ing delirious,  and  talked  about  campaigns 
and  Napoleon.  Young  Andersen,  then 
nine  years  old,  was  sent  to  the  next  village 
to  ask  counsel  from  a  wise  woman. 

"  Will  my  poor  father  die  ?"  inquired  he 
anxiously. 

"If  thy  father  will  die,'*  replied  she, 
^'  thou  wilt  meet  his  ghost  on  thy  way 
home." 

Terrified  almost  out  of  his  senses  lest  he 
should  meet  the  ghost,  he  set  out  on  his 
homeward  way,  and  reached  his  own  door 
without  any  such  apparition  presenting  it- 
self ;  but  for  all  that,  his  father  died  on  the 
third  day. 

From  this  time,  young  Andersen  was  left 
to  himself.  The  whole  instruction  that  he 
ever  received,  was  in  a  charity  school,  and 
consisted  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, but  of  the  two  last  ho  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing. 

About  this  time,  he  was  engaged  by  a 
widow  of  a  clergyman  in  Odense,  to  read 
aloud  to  herself  and  her  sister-in-law.  She 
was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman  who  had 
written  poems.  In  this  house  Andersen 
first  heard  the  appellation  of  poet ;  and  saw 
with  what  love  the  poetical  talent  of  the 
deceased  pastor  was  regarded.  This  sank 
deeply  into  his  mind ;  he  read  tragedies, 
resolved  to  become  a  poet,  as*  this  good  man 
had  been  before  him. 

He  wrote  a  tragedy,  therefore,  which  the 
two  ladies  praised  highly ;    it  was  handed. 
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about  in  manuscript,  and  people  laughed  at 
it,  and  ridiculed  him  as  the  "  play-writer." 
This  wounded  him  so  deeply,  that  he  pass- 
ed one  whole  night  weeping,  and  was  only 
pacified,  or  rather  silenced,  by  his  mother 
threatening  to  give  him  a  good  beating  for 
his  folly.  Spite,  however,  of  his  ill-sue- 
cess,  he  wrote  again  and  again,  studying, 
among  other  devices,  German  and  French 
words,  to  give  dignity  to  his  dialogue. 
Again  the  whole  town  read  his  productions, 
and  the  boys  shouted  after  him  as  he  went, 
"  Look !  look  !  there  goes  the  play-wri- 
ter !"       . 

One  day  he  took  to  his  schoolmaster,  as  a 
birthday  present,  a  garland  with  which  he 
had  twisted  up  a  little  poem.  The  school- 
master was  angry  with  him  ;  he  saw  nothing 
but  folly  and  false  quantities  in  the  verses, 
and  thus  the  poor  lad  had  nothing  but 
trouble  and  tears. 

The  worldly  affairs  of  the  mother  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  as  boys  of  his  age 
learned  money  in  a  manufactory  near,  it  was 
resolved  that  there  also  Hans  Christian 
should  be  sent.  His  old  grandmother  took 
him  to  the  manufactory,  and  shed  bitter 
tears  because  the  lot  of  the  boy  was  so  early 
toil  and  sorrow.  The  workmen  in  the  fac- 
tory were  principally  German,  and  disco- 
vering that  Andersen  had  a  fine  voice,  and 
knew  many  popular  songs,  they  made  him 
sing  to  them  while  the  other  boys  did  bis 
work.  He  knew  himself  that  he  had  a  good 
voice,  because  the  neighbors  always  listened 
when  he  sang  at  home,  and  once  a  whole 
party  of  rich  people  had  stopped  to  hear 
him,  and  had  praised  his  beautiful  voice. 
Everybody  in  the  manufactory  heard  him 
with  equal  delight. 

'^  I  can  act  comedy  as  well !"  said  the 
poor  boy  one  day,  encouraged  by  their  ap- 
plause, and  began  to  recite  whole  scenes 
from  the  comedies  wbich  his  father  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading.  The  work- 
men were  delighted,  and  tiae  other  boys 
were  made  to  do  his  tasks  while  he  amused 
them  all.  This  smooth  life  of  comedy 
acting  and  singing  lasted  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  he  returned  home. 

^'  The  boy  must  go  and  aoi  at  the  the- 
atre !"  many  of  the  neighbors  said  to  his 
mother;  but  as  she  Imew  of  no  other 
theatre  than  that  of  the  strolling  players, 
she  shook  her  head«  and  resolved  rather 
to  put  her  son  apprentice  to  a  tailor. 

He  was  now  twelve,  and  had  nothing  to 
do ;  he  devoured,  therefore,  the  contents  of 
every  book  whioli  oaoie  in  his  waj.    His 
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farorite  reading  was  an  old  prose  trans- 
lation of  Shakspeare.  From  this,  with 
littlo  figures  which  he  made  of  pasteboard, 
he  performed  the  whole  of  King  Lear,  and 
the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Andersen^s  passion  for  reading,  and  his 
beautiful  voice,  had  in  the  meantime  drawn 
npon  him  the  attention  of  several  of  the 
bigher  families  of  the  city,  who  introduced 
bim  to  their  houses.  His  simple,  child- 
like behavior,  his  wonderful  memory,  and 
bis  sweet  voice,  gave  to  him  a  peculiar 
charm  ;  people  talked  of  him,  and  he  soon 
bad  many  friends ;  among  others,  a 
Colonel  Guldborg,  brother  to  the  well- 
known  poet  of  that  name,  and  who  after- 
wards introduced  him  to  Prince  Christian  of 
Denmark. 

About  this  time  his  mother  married  a 
second  time,  and  as  the  step-father  would 
not  spend  a  penny,  or  do  anything  for  her 
son^s  education,  be  had  still  more  leisure. 
He  had  no  play-fellows,  and  often  wandered 
by  himself  to  the  neighboring  forest,  oi 
seated  himself  at  home,  in  a  corner  of  the 
bouse,  and  dressed  up  little  dolls  for  his 
theatre,  bis  mothet  in  the  meantime  think- 
ing ^that,  as  he  was  destined  for  a  tailor, 
this  was  all  good  practice. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  be  was  to 
be  confirmed.  On  this  occasion  he  had  his 
first  pair  of  boots ;  he  was  very  vain  of 
them,  and  that  all  the  world  might  see 
them,  be  pulled  them  over  his  trousers. 
An  old  sempstress  was  employed  to  make 
bim"a  confirmation-Fuit  out  of  his  deceased 
father's  great  coat.  Never  before  had  he 
been  possessed  of  such  excellent  clothes  ; 
the  very  thoughts  of  them  disturbed  his  de- 
votions on  the  day  of  consecration. 

It  bad  been  determined  that  Andersen 
was  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  after  his 
confirmation,  but  he  earnestly  besought  his 
mother  to  give  up  this  idea,  and  consent  to 
bis  going  to  Copenhagen,  that  he  might 
get  employment  at  the  theatre  there.  He 
read  to  her  the  lives  of  celebrated  men 
who  bad  been  quite  as  poor  as  himself,  and 
assured  her  that  be  also  would  one  day  be 
a  celebrated  man.  For  several  years  be 
bad  been  hoarding  up  bis  money  ;  be  bad 
now  about  thirty  shillings,  English,  which 
seemed  to  bim  an  inexbacustible  sum.  As 
soon  as  bis  mother  heard  of  this  fiind,  her 
beart  inclined  towards  bis  wishes,  and  she 
promised  to  consent  on  condition  that  they 
should  consult  a  wise  woman,  and  that  bis 
going  or  Btaying  should  be  decided  by  her 
auguiy.     The  sibyl  was  fetched  to  die 


house,  and  after  she  bad  read  the  cards, 
and  studied  the  coffee-grounds,  she  pro- 
nounced these  words : 

"  Your  son  will  become  a  great  man. 
The  city  of  Odense  will  one  day  be  illumi- 
nated in  his  honor." 

A  prophecy  like  this  removed  all  doubts* 

"  Go  in  God's  name  !"  said  bis  mother, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  his 
great  journey. 

Some  one  had  mentioned  to  bim  a 
certain  female  dancer  at  the  Royal  Theatre 
as  a  person  of  great  influence ;  be  obtained, 
therefore,  from  a  gentleman  universally- 
esteemed  in  Odense  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  this  lady  ;  and  with  this,  and  his  thirteen 
rix-dollars,  he  commenced  the  journey  on 
whic^  depended  bis  whole  fate.  His 
mother  accompanied  him  to  the  city  gate, 
and  there  bis  good  old  grandmother  met 
him ;  she  kissed  him  with  many  tears, 
blessed  bim,  and  be  never  saw  her  more. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  crossed  the  Great 
Belt  that  he  felt  how  forlorn  he  was  in  the 
world;  be  stepped  aside  from  the  road, 
fell  on  bis  knees,  and  besought  God  to  be 
his  friend.  He  rose  up  comforted,  and 
walked  on  through  towns  and  villages, 
until  on  Monday  morning,  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1819,  he  saw  the  towers  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  with  his  little  bundle  under 
his  arm,  he  entered  that  great  city. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  dressed  in 
his  confirmation-suit,  he  betook  himself, 
with  his  letter  of  introduction  in  bis  band, 
to  the  house  of  the  all-potential  dancer. 
The  lady  allowed  bim  to  wait  a  long  time 
on  the  steps  of  her  bouse,  and  when  at 
length  be  entered,  his  awkward,  simple 
behavior  and  appearance  displeased  her ; 
she  fancied  bim  insane,  more  particularly 
as  the  gentleman  from  whom  be  brought 
the  letter  was  unknown  to  her. 

He  next  went  to  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  requesting  some  appointment. 

"  You  are  too  thin  for  the  theatre,"  was 
the  answer  be  obtained. 

"  Ob,"  replied  Andersen,  "  only  ensure 
me  one  hundred  riz-dollars,  and  I  will  soon 
get  fat !" 

But  the  director  would  make  no  agree- 
ment of  this  kind,  and  then  infonlled  bim 
that  they  engaged  none  at  the  theatre  but 
people  of  education.  This  settled  the 
question;  be  had  nothing  to  say  on  bis 
own  behalf^  afid  dejected  in  spirit  went  out 
into  the  street.  He  knew  no  human 
creature ;  he  thought  of  death,  and^this 
thought  turned  his  mind  to  God. 
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Id  i*,  **tii*ii  Gr»a  wzLL  htlv   ii?»:  h  i>  t">:!hi,  ^if^   'wrr^^^-.Tinc  ti>f   cmiw  i^Mrt 

nsd  in  G^d  vZi  1  ret  ilj  trnsi !'"  ?  iI-cIt  t-'*  tV  kiv^  i^3  ^^juw^  |^^rttt«af« 

tif-ic  Hotter  Vrt  diaip-Trrmai;  ard  df^  Gv-»TemiD*iit  cimTr«s  to  «d^  <tf  tk^  Wm^ 
L-:  his  nrr.DrT  '•15  all  ryti^^  airi  f.-c  ■«i>^l5  ia  tb<^  rr^-^Tiiyows  ia  ^Mcli,  >!^ir<*tYr» 
\e  tb^*  Lr  vorked  viih  &  jot^^.     At  :  b*  «ttff?!:^i  imnieas^lT,  till  iiis  b<»Ari  «:» 


b::  ci»e  dar  a]?»i^  liie  m-wifi  str^rt?  isdi<*ol  ht  wwit  to  c.^;]f«^*  lad  "Sw^aii*^  vwT 
of  tL?  citT,  it  OLnoii^i  t^  lii»  that  a?  t«  !«>oa  faroraWy  tssMra  to  tk^  |^«Vi^  ly 
iH>bodT  had  kfard  hi?  fiup  voie?,  F-sSl  of !  true  poeticml  wc^rfe.  ItteKoacn^  IV^Imk 
this  thonrtt.  h*  hastned  at  c«iici»  to  the  <Mhfi[^,  and  others  theaohiaiaed  fcir  hwi  » 
Iwmsr  *f  Profewor  Sib^an,  where  a  laire  J  rojal  stipend^  to  eaaHe  hitt  to  tniT^)  ;  awl 
partT  hapf^ened  to  be  at  dinner,  and  among '  he  risit^  G^rmanr,  Franoe,  Switnerlaad^ 
the  rnests  Baere:»?n,  the  poer^  aad  the  eele^   sia^  Iialr.     Italr,  and  the  pootktal  ebam<^> 

rer  of  life  in  that  beavtifol  Cv^untrr,  ill* 
spiled  him  ;  and  he  wnHo  the  **  lmpwTi% 
satore/'  one  of  the  mo.<t  exqvisili^  works^ 


hrat-ed  eompoj^r.  Professor  Wejse.  He 
knoeked  at  the  door,  which  was  opeaed  hr 
a  f?male  serratit,   and  to  her  he  relatrd^ 


qmte  open-heartedlr,  how  forlorn  and  whether  for  tmthftil  delinfation  of  C!h«ra^> 
friendless  he  was^  and  how  great  a  desire  ter,  or  pare  and  noble  seotimeiit^  that  lerer 
he  had  to  he  engaged  at  the  theatre ;  the  was  penned.  This  work  most  hamoniousdy 
jonng  woman  w^nt  in  and  related  this  to  \  combines  the  warm  oolorini;  and  ial^nsitj 
the  company.  All  were  inierest^^d  in  the '  of  Italian  life  with  the  fheshness  and  f4r\^» 
little  adTentnrer;  he  was  ordered  in,  aad  simplicity  of  the  north.  His  r^manM^  of 
desired  to  sing,  and  to  girc  some  scenes  ''^O.  T/'*  followed  ;  this  is  a  true  pieture 
from  Holber^.     One  of  these  scenes  bore  a  of  the  secluded,  sober  life  of  the  norths  and 


resemblanee  to  his  own  melancholy  circam- 
stances,  and  he  bnrst  into  tears.  The 
company  applauded  him. 

**1  prophesy,"  said  Baggesen,  *' that 
thon  wilt  turn  ont  something  remarkable  ; 
only  don't  beome  Tain  when  the  public 
admires  thee." 

Professor  Sihoni  promised  immediately 
that  he  would  cultivate  Andersen's  voice, 
and  that  he  should  make  his  debut  at  the 
Theatre  Koyal.  He  had  a  good  friend  too 
in  Professor  Weyse,  and  a  year  and  a  half 
were  spent  in  elementary  instruction.  But 
a  new  misfortune  now  befell  him  ;  he  lost 
his  beautiful  voice,  and  Siboni  counselled 
him  to  put  himself  to  some  handicraft 
trade.  He  once  more  seemed  abandoned 
to  a  hopeless  fate.  Casting  about  in  his 
mind  who  might  possibly  befriend  him, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  poet  Guldborg, 
whose  brother  the  colonel  had  been  so  kind 
to  him  in  Odense.  To  him  he  went,  and 
in  him  he  happily  found  a  friend  ;  although 
poverty  still  pursued  him,  and  his  sufferings 
which  no  one  knew  almost  overcame  him. 

He  wrote  a  rhymed  tragedy,  which  ob- 
tained some  little  praise  from  Oehlenschla- 
ger  and  Ingemann — but  no  debut  was  per- 
mitted him  on  the  theatre.  He  wrote  a 
second  and  third,  but  the  theatre  would 
not  accept  them.  These  youthful  efforts 
felly  however,  into  the  hand  of  ik  poicerftd 


is  a  great  favorite  there.  Hia  third  work^ 
**Only  a  Fiddler,"  is  remarkaUe  for  ita 
strongly  drawn  personal  and  nalKyaal  c^* 
racteristieSf  founded  upon  his  own  esperi« 
ence  in  early  life.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  more  affecting  picture  of  the  hope* 
less  attempts  of  a  genius  of  second-rate 
order  to  combat  against  and  rise  above 
poverty  and  adverse  circumstances^  than  is 
given  in  the  life  of  noor  Christian,  who 
dies  at  last  ^^  only  a  fiddler. 

In  all  these  works  Anderson  has  drawn 
from  his  own  experience,  and  in  thi«  lies 
their  extraordinary  power.  There  is  a 
child-like  tenderness  and  simnlioitj  in  his 
tnritings;  a  sympathy  with  the  noor  and 
the  struggKng,  and  an  elevation  and 
purity  of  tone,  which  have  something  abso- 
lutely holy  about  them ;  it  is  the  inspiration 
of  true  genius,  combined  with  great  experi- 
ence of  life,  and  a  spirit  baptised  with  the 
tenderness  of  Christianity.  This  it  is 
whidi  is  the  secret  of  the  extreme  charm  ^ 
his  ^oelebrated  stories  for  diildren.  ThoT 
are  as  simple  and  as  touching  as  tho  old 
Bible  narratives  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
and  the  little  lad  who  died  in  the  corn 
field.  We  wonder  not  at  their  being  tho 
most  popular  books  of  their  kind  in 
Europe. 

It  has  been  my  happiness,  as  I  said 
before,  to  trmislata   his  tkfos  principal 
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works,  his  Picture  Book  without  Pictures, 
and  several  of  his  stories  fo^  children. 
They  have  likewise  been  translated  into 
German,  and  some  of  them  into  Dutch, 
and  even  Russian. '  He  speaks  noblj  of 
this  circumstance  in  his  life.  ^^  My 
works,"  says  he,  ^^seem  to  come  forth 
under  a  lucky  star,  they  fly  over  all  lands. 
There  is  something  elevating,  but  at  the 
same  time  something  terrific,  in  seeing 
one's  thoughts  spread  so  far,  and  among  so 
many  people ;  it  is  indeed  almost  a  fearful 
thing  to  belong  to  so  many.  The  noble 
and  good  in  us  becomes  a  blessing,  but  the 
bad,  one's  errors,  shoot  forth  also ;  and, 
involuntarily  the  prayer  forces  itself  from 
us — '  God !  let  me  never  write  down  a 
word  of  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  an 
2|CC0unt  to  thee !'  A  peculiar  feeling,  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  anxiety,  fills  my  heart 
every  time  my  good  genius  conveys  my 
fictions  to  a  foreign  people." 

Of  Andersen's  present  life  we  need  only 
say  that  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  In 
travelling  ;  he  goes  from  land  to  land,  and 
from  court  to  court,  everywhere  an  honored 
guest,  and  enjoying  the  glorious  reward  of 
a  manly  struggle  against  adversity,  and  the 
triumph  of  a  lofty  and  pure  genius  in 
seeing  its  claims  generously  acknowledged. 

Let  us  now  see  the  son  of  the  poor  shoe- 
maker of  Odense — ^the  friendless,  ill-clad, 
almost  heart-broken  boy  of  Copenhagen — 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  which  would 
make  an  era  in  the  life  of  any  other  literary 
man,  but  which  are  of  every  day  occurrence 
in  his.     I  will  quote  from  his  own  words. 

^'  I  received  a  letter  from  the  minister, 
Count  Rantzau  Breitenburg,  containing  an 
invitation  from  their  majesties  of  Denmark, 
to  join  them  at  the  watering-place  of 
Fohr ;  this  island  lies  on  the  North  Sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Sleswick.  It  was  just  now 
five-and-twenty  years  since  I,  a  poor  lad, 
travelled  alone  and  helpless  to  Copenhagen. 
Exactly  the  five-and-twentieth  anniversary 
would  be  celebrated  by  my  being  with  my 
king  and  queen.  Everything  which  sur- 
rounded me,  man  and  nature,  reflected 
themselves  imperishably  in  mj  soul ;  I  felt 
myself,  as  it  were,  oondaoied  to  a  point 
firom  which  1  could  lode  forth  more  dis- 
tinctly over  the  past,  with  all  the  good 
fortune  and  happiness  which  it  had  evol- 
ved for  me. 

<<  Wyok,  the  largest  town  of  Fohr,  in 
which  are  the  baths,  is  built  like  a  Dutch 
town,  with  houses  one  story  high,  doping 
rood,  tad  gddies  toniod  to  tiie  Bkeel. 


The  number  of  strangers  there,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  gave  a  peculiar 
animation  to  it.  The  Danish  'flag  was 
seen  waving,  and  music  was  heard  on  all 
hands.  I  was  soon  established  in  my 
quarters,  and  was  invited  every  day  to 
dine  with  their  majesties  as  well  as  to  pass 
the  evening  in  their  circle.  On  several 
evenings  1  read  aloud  my  little  stories  to 
them,  and  nothing  could  be  more  gracious 
and  kind  than  they  were.  It  is  so  well 
when  a  noble  human  nature  will  reveal 
itself,  where  otherwise  only  the  king's 
crown  and  purple  mantle  might  be  dis- 
covered. 

'^  I  sailed  in  the  train  of  their  majesties, 
to  the  largest  of  the  Haligs,  those  grassy 
runes  in.  the  ocean,  which  bear  testimony 
to  a  sunken  country.  The  violence  of  tho 
sea  has  dianged  the  mainland  into  islands, 
has  again  riven  these,  and  buried  men  and 
villages.  Year  after  year  are  new  portions 
rent  away,  and  in  half  a  century's  time 
there  will  be  nothing  left  but  sea.  The 
Halligs  are  now  low  islets,  covered  with  a 
dark  turf,  on  which  a  few  flocks  graie. 
When  the  sea  rises,  these  are  driven  to  the 
garrets  for  refuge,  and  the  waves  roll  over 
this  little  region,  which  lies  miles  distant  , 
from  any  shore.  Oland,  which  we  visited, 
contains  a  little  town ;  the  houses  stand 
closely  side  by  side,  as  if  in  their  sore  need 
they  had  huddled  together ;  they  are  all 
erected  on  a  platform,  and  have  little 
windows  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  There, 
solitary,  through  half  the  year,  sit  the 
wives  and  daughters  spinning.  Yet  I 
found  books  in  all  the  houses ;  the  people 
read  and  work,  and  the  sea  rises  round  the 
houses,  which  lie  like  a  wreck  on  the  ocean* 
The  church-yard  is  half  washed  away ; 
coffins  and  corpses  are  frequently  exposed 
to  view.  It  is  an  appalling  sight,  and  yet 
the  inhabitants  of  tne  Haligs  are  attached 
to  their  little  home,  and  frequently  die  of 
home  sickness  when  removed  from  it. 

^'  We  found  only  one  man  upon  the 
island,  and  he  had  only  lately  arisen  from 
a  sick  bed ;  and  the  others  were  out  on 
lonff  voyages.  We  were  received  by  women 
and  girls;  they  had  erected  before  the 
church  a  triumphal  arch  with  flowers, 
which  they  had  fetched  from  Fohr,  but  it 
was  so  small  and  low,  that  one  was  obliged 
to  go  round  it;  it  nevertheless  showed 
their  good  will.  The  Queen  was  deeply 
a&ctcd  by  their  having  oiA  down  their 
only  shrub,  a  rose-bush,  to  lay  over  m 
mufibj  pltee  whieh  ehe  had  to 
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**  On  our  return,  dinner  was  served  on 
board  the  royal  steamer,  and  afterwards, 
as  we  sailed  in  a  glorious  sunset  through 
this  archipelago,  the  deck  of  the  vessel  was 
dianged  to  a  dancing  hall ;  servants  flew 
higher  and  thither  with  refreshments ;  sai- 
lors stood  upon  the  paddle-boxes  and  took 
soundings,  and  their  deep  tones  might  be 
beard  giving  the  depth  of  the  water.  The 
moon  rose  round  and  large,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Amrom  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  snow-covered  chain  of  Alps." 

The  next  day  he  visited  the  wild  regions 
about  the  promontory,  but  our  space  will 
not  admit  of  our  giving  any  portions  of 
wild  and  grand  sea-landscape  which  he 
b6re  describes.  In  the  evening  he  returned 
to  the  royal  dinner-table.  It  was  on  the 
above-mentioned  five-and-twentieth  anni- 
Tersary,  on  the  5th  of  September ;  he  says, 

*'  The  whole  of  my  former  life  passed  in 
review  before  my  mind.  I  was  obliged  to 
summon  all  my  strength  to  prevent  myself 
bursting  into  tears.  There  are  moments  of 
mtitude,  in  which  we  feel,  as  it  were,  a 
desire  to  press  God  to  our  hearts!  How 
deeply  I  felt  at  this  time  my  own  nothing- 
ness, and  how  all,  all  had  come  from  him  ! 
After  dinner  the  king,  to  whom  Rantzau 
bad  told  how  interesting  the  day  was  to  me, 
wished  me  happiness,  and  that  most  kindly. 
He  wished  me  happiness,  in  that  which  I 
had  endured  and  won.  He  asked  me  about 
my  early  struggling  life,  and  I  related  to 
him  some  traits  of  it. 

'^  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  asked 
my  annual  income.     I  told  him. 

**  *  That  is  not  much,'  said  he. 

"  '  But  I  do  not  need  much,'  I  replied  ; 
*iny  writings  furnish  something.' 

"  *  If  I  can  any  way  be  serviceable  to  you, 
eome  to  me,'  said  the  king  in  conclusion. 

*'  In  the  evening,  during  the  concert, 
some  of  my  friends  reproached  me  for  not 
making  use  of  my  opportunity. 

"  *  The  king,'  said  they,  *  put  the  words 
into  your  mouth.' 

''  *  I  could  not  have  done  more,'  said  I ; 
*  if  the  king  thought  I  required  an  addition 
to  my  income,  he  would  give  it  of  his  own 
freewill.' 

"  And  I  was  right ;  in  the  following  year 
the  kind  increased  my  annual  stipend,  so 
that  ^ith  this  and  my  writings  I  can  live 
honorably  and  free  from  care. 

*'  The  5th  of  September  was  to  me  a  fes- 
tival day.  Even  the  German  visitors  at 
the  baths  honored  me  by  drinking  my 
health  in  the  pump-room. 


^^  So  many  flattering  circumstances,  some 
people  argue,  may  spoil  a  man  and  make 
him  vain.  But  no,  they  do  not  spoil  him, 
they  make  him,  on  the  contrary,  better ; 
they  purify  his  mind,  and  he  thereby  feels 
an  impulse,  a  wish  to  deserve  all  that  he 
enjoys." 

Such  are  truly  the  feelings  of  a  pure  and 
noble  nature.  Andersen  has  stood  the  test 
through  every  trial  of  poverty  and  adver- 
sity ;  the  harder  trial,  that  of  a  sun-bright 
prosperity,  is  now  proving  him,  and  so  far, 
thank  God,  the  sterling  nature  of  the  man 
has  remained  unspoiled. 


I- 


A  Discovert  m  WnrrMiNrrEa  Abb«t.— In  maks 
ing  the  alterations  now  in  progress  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Chnrcb,  the  supposed  tomb  of  St  Edward 
has  been  discovered, — at.  least  such  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  Abbey  dignitaries.  This  tomb  is  situat- 
ed exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cross.  It  is  rertan- 
gular,— eight  feet  long,  east  and  west,— five  feet 
wide,  north  and  soath,— and  two  feet  three  inches 
deep.  The  bottom  is  formed  of  concrete,  the  sides 
ana  ends  of  rubbed  stone ;  and  it  was  originally 
covered  with  a  slab  six  inches  thick,  bat  the  cover- 
ing disappeared  ages  ago,  and  the  tomb  has  remain- 
ed fiiled  with  rubbish.  Let  no  one,  however,  ima- 
?1ne  that  this  is  the  original  tomb  of  the  Confessor, 
t  is  stated  by  the  oldest  aath9rities,  quoted  by 
Widmore,  that  St  Edward  was  boned  beneath  the 
high  altar,  that  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed 
to  a  higher  place,  and  Uien  again  to  another  sliU 
higher,  while  no  doubt  can  possibly  exist  that  his 
dust  still  reposes  in  the  shrine  prepared  for  it  by 
King  Henry  UL^T^e  DuOder. 

The  Humanizing  Influence  op  CLEiNLfNESS.— 
A  neat,  clean,  fresh- aired,  sweet,  cheerful,  well- 
arranged,  and  well-situated  house,  exercises  a  moral, 
as  well  as  a  physical  influence  over  its  inmates,  and 
makes  the  members  of  a  family  peaceable  and  con- 
siderate of  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  each  other. 
The  connexion  is  obvious  between  the  state  of  mind 
thus  produced  and  habits  of  respect  for  others,  and 
for  those  higher  duties  and  obligations  which  no 
laws  can  enforce.  On  the  contrary,  a  filthy,  squalid, 
noxious  dwelling,  rendered  still  more  wretched  bv 
its  noisome  site,  and  in  which  none  of  the  decencies 
of  life  can  be  observed,  contributes  to  make  its  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  selfish,  sensual,  and  regardless 
of  the  feelings  of  each  other.  The  constant  indul- 
gence of  such  passions  renders  them  reckless  and 
bratal ;  and  the  transition  is  natural  lo  propensities 
and  habits  incompatible  with  a  respect  for  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  or  for  the  lawsw — Tie  Tofic, 

• 

Curious  Discoveries. — Count  de  Palmblad  hM 
just  discovered  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal  a  voluminous  corrwpondence  be- 
tween Count  Philip  de  Konigsroark  (brother  of  the 
celebrated  Countess  of  that  name),  and  the  Princess 
Sophia  Dorothea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Geoigc  L,  of 
England,  and  who  died,  after  thirty-two  years'  con- 
finement, a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Ahlcn.  The 
Count  was  assassinated  in  1694  for  having  attempt- 
ed to  aid  the  Princess  to  tacz^.^CMgnam. 
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From    tht    Nortk    Brinish    Rc?few. 

HISTORY  OF  DISCOVERIES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


f  Th«  following  able  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Darid 
Srewster,  the  greatest  living  authority  in  the  department  of 
iMtenee  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  an  eloquent  and  coroprehec- 
vire  history  of  the  most  remarluible  dlseor erics  of  Talbot  and 
Dagnerre,  and  though  snfflciently  minnte  in  its  ecientiflo  de- 
Mription,  is  written  for  the  entertainment  jmd  instruction  of 
tba  general  reader.— En.] 

The  history  of  sciemce  presents  us  witk 
Tery  few  instances  in  which  great  inven- 
tions or  discoveries  have  burst  upon  the 
public  view  like  meteors,  or  startled  the 
public  mind  by  their  novelty  and  grandeur. 
The  greatest  feats  of  intellect  have,  like 
the  intellect  itself,  been  of  tardy  growth. 
A  suggestion  from  one  mind  and  in  one 
age,  has  become  a  fact  in  another ;  and 
some  sickly  embryo  of  thought,  which  has 
preserved  its  vitality  for  a  century,  has 
often  assumed  the  form  and  beauty  of  a 
living  truth,  when  the  public  taste  or  the 
wants  of  society  have  stimulated  research, 
or  created  a  demand  for  the  productions  of 
genius.  So  slow,  indeed,  has  been  the 
march  of  great, ideas,  and  so  obscure  the 
path  by  which  they  reached  their  gigantic 
consummation,  that  the  historian  of  science 
has  often  been  unable  to  trace  their  steps, 
and  the  arbiter  of  genius  to  discover  the 
brow  upon  which  he  might  plant  the  laurel 
which  they  deserved.  The  astronomy 
which  in  one  century  gave  immortality  to  a 
priest,  in  the  next  immured  a  philosopher 
in  prison ;  and  geological  truth  passed 
through  the  phases  of  a  presumptuous 
speculation,  and  of  an  atheistical  dogma, 
before  it  became  the  handmaid  of  piety  and 
the  creed  of  the  Church.  It  is  with  much 
difficulty  and  some  uncei-tainty  that  we  can 
trace  even  the  telescope  and  the  microscope 
to  their  humble  origin.  The  steam-engine 
has  not  yet  owned  its  obligations  to  a  single 
nind,  and  little  more  than  half  a  century 
Las  elapsed  since  an  English  court  of  law 
came  to  the  decision  that  James  Watt  had 
mad9  no  improvement  on  this  mighty  in- 
strument of  civilization.  The  steam-ship 
and  the  railway-chariot — the  locomotives 
on  water  and  on  iron — at  once  the  benefac- 
tors and  the  wonders  of  the  age,  will 
continue  to  be  disputed  or  unclaimed 
inventions  till  society  has  forgotten  the 
prediction  of  the  poet,  or  lamented  its 
fulfilment : — 


"  Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unoonqaer'd  Steam !  afiir 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

There  are  other  inventions  and  disoove- 
ries,  on  the  contrary,  t)n  which  are  stamped 
imperishable  names,  or  with  which  these 
names  are  inseparably  associated.  Kep« 
lor's  laws  are  engraven  on  the  planetary 
heavens.  Newton  will  never  cease  to  be 
named,  while  satellites  revolve  and  terres- 
trial bodies  fall ;  and  while  Neptune  bear^ 
his  trident  across  the  firmament,  the  fame  of 
Adams  and  Le  Verrier  will  endure.  The 
electro-magnetic  power  which  speeds  over 
the  globe  the  telegraphic  message,  will 
carry  the  name  of  Wheatstone  to  its  most 
distant  terminus  whether  in  space  or  time ; 
and  the  thunderbolt  which  Franklin  drew 
from  heaven,  and  which,  when  untaught 
and  untamed,  shattered  in  its  course  the 
structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  life,  will 
acknowledge  its  apprenticeship  to  Faraday, 
while  it  is  imparting  new  organizations  to 
matter,  playing  round  the  solar  ray,  and 
guiding  even  the  particles  of  light  in  their 
fantastic  gyrations.  Other  discoveries  have 
associated  themselves,  even  in  their  nomen- 
clature, with  individual  names  ;  and  in  this 
very  terminology  of  the  two  great  arta 
which  we  are  about  to  expound — the  Da» 
querreotype  and  Talbotype — a  grateful  age 
has  already  embalmed  the  names  of  their 
distinguished  inventors. 

The  two  inventions  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  possess  a  character,  and  occupy 
a  place,  essentially  different  from  that  of 
any  of  the  sister  arts.  While  the  painter 
delineates  on  canvas,  or  the  sculptor  em- 
bodies in  marble  those  images  in  their  eye 
to  which  the  law  of  vision  gives  an  external 
place,  the  photographer  presents  to  Nature 
an  artificial  eye,  more  powerful  than  his 
own,  which  receives  the  images  of  external 
objects,  and  imprints  on  its  sensitive  tablet, 
and  with  indelible  lines,  their  precise  formS| 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  by  which  these 
forms  are  modified.  He  thus  gives  perma- 
nency to  details  which  the  eye  itself  is  too 
dull  to  appreciate,  and  he  represents  Na- 
ture as  she  is — neither  pruned  by  his  taste, 
nor  decked  by  his  imagination.  From 
among  the  countless  images  of  surrounding 
objects  which  are  actually  accumulated  in 
every  part  of  space,  he  excludes,  by  means 
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of  bis  darkenod  chamber,  all  but  the  one  be 
wishes  to  perpetuate,  and  he  can  thus  ex- 
hibit and  fix  in  succession  all  those  floating 
images  and  subtle  forms  which  Epicurus 
fancied,  and  Lucretius  sang.* 

The  art  of  Photography,  or  that  of  deli- 
neating objects  by  the  agency  of  the  light 
which  they  radiate  or  reflect,  is  substan- 
tially a  new  invention,  which  we  owe  to 
two  individuals,  Mr.  Talbot  and  M. 
Daguerre.,  although,  like  all  other  arts, 
some  approximation  had  been  made  to  it 
by  previous  inquirers.  So  early  as  1802, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wedgowogd,  the  celebrated 
porcelain  manufacturer,  published  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Royal  institution,  A  me- 
thod  of  copying  paintings  upon  glass^  and 
of  making  profiles  by  the  agency  of  light 
upon  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  some  observations  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy.  Having  ascertained  "  that 
white  paper  or  white  leather,  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  under- 
goes no  change  when  kept  in  a  dark  place," 
bat  *'  speedily  changes  color"  when  "  ex- 
posed to  the  daylight,"  Mr.  Wedgewood 
found  "  that  the  alterations  of  color  took 
place  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the 
light  was  more  intense ;"  that  the  full  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  the  sun's  light  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  whereas  two  or  three 
hours  were  required  in  the  shade ;  that  the 
red  rays  have  little  action  upon  it,  the  yel- 
low and  green  more,  and  the  blue  and  vio- 
let most  of  all.  "  Hence,"  says  Mr. 
Wedgewood,  '*  when  a  white  surface  cover- 
ed with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is 
placed  behind  a  painting  on  glass  exposed 
to  the  solar  light,  the  rays  transmitted 
through  the  differently  painted  surfaces, 
produce  distinct  tints  of  brown  or  black, 
sensibly  differing  in  intensity,  according  to 
the  shades  of  the  picture,  and  where  the 
light  is  unaltered  the  color  pf  the  nitrate 
becomes  deepest.  When  the  shadow  of 
any  figure  is  thrown  upon  the  prepared  sur- 

•  Dico  igitur,  rerum  effigias,  tenuisque  figuras 
Miuier  ab  rebus  summo  de  corpore  earum ; 
duae  quasi  membrana,  vel  cortex  nominitanda'st'* 
(aluod   speciem,   ac  formam  similem  gerit  ejus 

Imago, 
Cluojuscunque  cluet  de  corpore  fusa  vagari 

Next,  for  'tis  time,  my  muse  declares  and  sings 
What  those  are  we  call  images  of  things, 
Which  like  thin  films  from  bodies  rise  m  streams, 
Play  in  the  air  and  dance  upon  the  beams. — 
',  A  stream  of  forms  from  every  surface  flows, 
Which  may  be  called  the  film  or  shell  of  those, 
Because  they  bear  the  shape,  they  show  the  frame 
And  figure  of  the  bodies  whence  ibcy  came. — 
Cbiech. 


face,  the  part  concealed  by  it  remains 
white,  and  the  other  parts  speedily  become 
dark.  For  copying  paintings  on  glass,  tho 
solution  should  be  applied  on  leather,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon 
than  when  paper  is  used.  After  the  color 
has  been  once  fixed  upon  the  leather  or 
paper,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  or  water  and  soap,  and  it 
is  in  a  high  degree  permanent." 

Mr.  Wedgewood  endeavored  by  repeated 
washings,  and  by  thin  coatings  of  fine  var- 
nish, to  prevent  the  white  parts  of  his  pic- 
tures from  becoming  dark  when  exposed  to, 
light ;  but  all  his  attempts  were  fruitless, 
and  he  was  obliged  therefore  either  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  candle-light,  or  for  a  short 
time  in  thp  shade.  This  process  was  ap- 
plied by  its  author  to  taking  profiles,  and 
^*  making  delineations  of  all  such  objects  as 
are  possessed  of  a  texture  partly  opaque 
and  partly  transparent,  such  as  the  woody 
fibres  of » leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects." 
He  tried  also,  but  without  much  success, 
to  copy  prints ;  and  he  failed  still  more  sig- 
nally in  what  was  his  leading  object,  to 
copy  the  images  in  the  camera-obscura.  In 
following  these  processes.  Sir  H.  Davy 
found  '^  that  the  images  of  small  objects 
produced  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope, 
may  be  copied  without  difl&culty  on  pre- 
pared paper — the  paper  being  placed  at 
but  a  small  distance  from  the  lens  ;"  and 
he  ascertained  that  about  1  part  of  nitrate 
to  about  ten  of  water,  gave  the  best  solu- 
tion. Mr.  Wedgewood  likewise  ascertain- 
ed that  the  muriate  was  more  susccptiblo 
than  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  both 
were  most  readily  acted  upon  while  wet. 
He  impregnated  his  paper  with  the  muri- 
ate, either  by  diffusing  it  through  water, 
and  applying  it  in  this  form,  "  or  by  im- 
mersing paper  moistened  with  the  solution 
of  the  nitrate  in  very  diluted  muriatic  acid. 
The  impossibility  of  removing  the  coloring 
from  the  white  parts  of  the  pictures,  sug 
gested  to  Mr.  Wedgewood  the  idea  thai 
'^  a  portion  of  the  metallic  oxide  abandons 
its  acid  to  enter  into  union  with  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substance,  so  as  to  form 
with  it  an  insoluble  compound,"  and  he  had 
experiments  in  view  to  discover  some  sub- 
stance that  could  destroy  this  compound 
either  by  simple  or  complicated  affinities. 
*'  Nothing,"  he  adds,  "  but  a  method  of 
preventing  the  unshaded  parts  of  the  deli- 
neation from  being  colored  by  exposure  to 
the  day,  is  wanted  to  render  the  process  as 
useful  a3  it  is  elegant." 
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This  beaatiful  process,  whioh,  notwith- 
standing iti  defects,  it  required  neither 
sdeuce  nor  akill  to  repeat,  seems  to  bavo 
excit«d  no  interest  whatever.  The  writej- 
of  this  Article  gave  a  notice  of  it  in  a  Scot- 
tish Journal,  so  early  as  1803,  but  he  has 
not  been  able  to  learn  that  the  ozperiment 
of  Mr.  Wedgewood  was  repeated.  With- 
out knowing  what  had  been  done  hj 
Mr.  Wedgewood,  Mr.  Henry  Fflx  Tal- 
bot, of  Lacock  Abbey,  was  ted  by  acciden- 
tal circumstances  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  giving  a  permanent  exist- 
ence to  those  beautiful  but  evanescent  pio- 
tares,  which  the  camera-obsoura  presents 
to  our  view.  Recollecting  that  nitrate  of 
silver  was  changed  or  decomposed  by  light, 
he  began,  early  in  1834,  that  series  of  ex- 
periments which  led  him  to  the  beautiful 
art  which  now  bears  his  name.  Anxioaa 
to  perfect  the  new  art  which  he  had  di 
Tered,  Mr.  Talbot  contioned  his  experi- 
ments till  the  year  1S39,  when  ho  commu- 
nicated to  the  Koysl  Society  iSome  Ac- 
coKttl  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing^  or 
the  process  by  which  natural  objects  may  be 
made  to  delineate  themselves  vnthoal  the  aid 
of  the  artist's  pencil.  In  this  paper,  which 
was  read  to  the  Society  on  the  Slst  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  several  months  before  M.  Da- 
guerre  had  pnhHshed  bis  photogenic  pro- 
oesses,  Mr.  Talbot  enumerates  the  varions 
purposes  to  which  the  new  art  conld  be 
applied;  but  it  was  not  till  the  21at  Feb- 
mary  that  he  commonicated  to  the  Society 
his  process  for  preparing  the  paper,  and  his 
method  of  fixing  the  images.  A  sheet  of 
superfine  writing  paper  (of  a  good  firm 
quality  and  smooth  surface)  is  dipped  into 
a  weak  solatioD  of  common  salt  (muriate 
of  Eodaj  and  wiped  dry.  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  namely,  a  saturated  solu- 
tion six  or  eight  times  diluted  with  water, 
ia  spread  with  a  brush  over  one  surface 
only,  and  the  paper  when  dry  is  fit  for  nse. 
When  leaves  of  flowers,  lace,  engravings, 
&c.,  arc  laid  upon  the  nitrated  surface  of 
the    paper  and  exposed  to' the  sun,  very 

Cierfect  images  of  them  are  obtained,  the 
ights  and  shades  being  reversed,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  pictures  are  deline- 
ated by  white  in  place  of  blaak  lines,  or  are 
negative  pictures.  In  like  manner,  the 
pictures  thrown  upon  the  nitrated  paper 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  camera-obscura  are 
negatively  delineated.  Id  order  to  fix 
these  pictures,  or  prevent  the  white  lines 
and  portions  from  being  blackened  by  ez- 
poflore  to  light,  Mr.  Talbot  first  washed, 
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lated  with  water  ;  bnt  the  method  which  he 
proposed,  as  being  safer  and  simpler,  was 
to  immerse  the  picture  in  a  strong  solution 
of  common  salt,  and  then  to  d^  it  aftOF 
wiping  off  the  snperfiuons  moisture. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Talbot's  pietnrM 
were  ttegaltee,  like  those  of  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood, but  yet  he  has  distinctly  shown  how 
positive  pictures,  or  those  in  which  the 
lights  and  shades  are  given  as  in  natnie, 
may  be  obtained. 

■■  In  copying  engnvings,*  says  Mr.  Talbot, 
"  by  this  mitbod,  Ihe  lights  aod  shadows  are 
reversed,  consequeotly  the  eSect  is  wholly  altered. 
But  if  tbe  picluie  so  obtained  is  Gist  prtitmtd 
(Gxed)  so  as  to  bear  sunshine,  it  may  he  after- 
wards itself  employed  as  an  object  to  be  copied, 
and  bj  means  of  this  second  process  lA(  lights  and 
Aadotrs  art  broughl  back  la  ttteir  original  disposi- 
tion. In  this  way  we  hare  indeed  lo  contend  with 
ibe  impetfeclions  arisine  from  two  proeesBes  ia- 
slead  of  one;  but  1  believe  this  will  be  found 
merely  a  difficulty  of  manipnlatitw.'" 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Talbot  to 
the  Royal  Society  could  not  fail  to  draw  the 
attentionofphiloBOphcrs  to  so  curious  an  art, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Reade,  F.R.S  ,  a  gentleman  to  whom  thesd- 
ences  owe  valuable  obligations,  had  made  im- 
portant additions  to  the  photogenic  process- 
es, and  had  himself  applied  them  to  the  deli- 
neation of  objects  of  natural  history,  of 
which  he  took  pictures  by  the  solar  micro- 
scope. The  following  process  was  oommn- 
nicated  by  Mr.  Reade,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1839,  to  E.  W.  Brayley,  Esq.,  who  ex- 
plained the  process  and  exhibited  the 
drawings  referred  to,  at  one  of  the  soirees 
of  the  London  Institution  on  the  10th  April, 


"  Tbe  more  important  process,  and  one  pro- 
bably diSerenI  fro  r,  sny  hilberlo  employed,  con* 
tiHlB  in  washing  good  writing  paper  wilb  a  strong 
wlutinn  of  nitrate  of  silver,  conlaininjc  not  leas 
ihan  8  grs.  lo  every  dracbm  of  disiilied  water. 
The  paper  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  the  dark,  and 
allowed  to  dry  gradually.  When  perfectly  dry, 
and  jnsi  before  it  is  used,  I  wash  il  with  hd  infn- 
>ionof  galls  prepared  according  to  the  Pbarmaeo- 
pceia.  and  itnmediately,  even  vhUi  it  it  yd  iHt, 
ihrow  upon  it  Ihe  image  of  microscopic  objects  by 
means otihe  solar  mcroscope. 

"  ll  will  be  iinneceasary  for  me  to  describe  tbe 
LiSect,  as  I  am  able  toilluslraleit  by  drawings  ih as 
produced.  I  will  only  add,  with  respect  to  the 
—  that  Ibe  drawing  of  tbe  jIm  was  perfected  in 
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km  than  five  miQnteii,  and  the  section  ofeane,  and 
the  spiral  veasels  of  the  stalk  .'of  common  rhabarb, 
in'aboaf  eight  or^  ten  minntes.  These  draw- 
ings were  &xed  by  bydrosulphite  of  soda.  They 
may  also  be  fixed  by  immersing  them  for  a  few 
minutes  in  weak  salt  and  water,  and  then  for  the 
same  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydriodate  of  po- 
luh.  The  drawing  of  the  TrierUaiis  Eurapea 
was  fixed  by  the  latter  method :  it  was  procurea  in 
half  a  minute,  and  the  difierence  in  the  color  ef 
the  ground  is  due  to  this  T^id  and  more  powerful 
action  of  the  solar  lays.  Inis  paper  may  be  snc- 
cessfully  asedin  the  camera-obscura. 

"Further  experiments  must  deterraine  the  na- 
ture of  this  Tery  sensitive  argentine  preparation.  I 
piesume  that  it  is  a  gallate  or  tannate  of  silver,  and, 
if  so,  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that 
what  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  common 
chemical  compound  is  producer]  or  suspended  at 
pleasure  by  our  command  over  the  rays  of  Hght." 

This  process  cannot  fail  to  be  considered 
as  highly  honorable  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Reade.  The  first  public  me  of  the  infusion 
of  nutr-galls,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  an 
eesential  element  in  Mr.  Talbot's  patented 
process,  appears  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Reade, 
snd  bis  process  of  fixing  his  pictures  by 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  has  since  been 
universally  used  as  the  best,  and  was  after- 
wmrds  suggested  in  1840  by  Sir  John  Her^ 
Bohel,  must  be  regarded  as  an  invaluable  ad- 
dition to  the  photographic  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  beauty  of  tbe 
drawings  which  Mr.  Talbot  obtained  by  the 
process  which  he  published,  the  art  was  still 
Mr  from  being  perfect.  The  discovery  of 
a  paper  highly  sensitive  to  light  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  production  of  por- 
traits from  the  life,  and  even  of  accurate 
pictures  of  buildings  and  landscapes,  in 
which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  constant- 
ly changing  both  from  the  motion  of  the 
son  and  of  the  clouds.  Mr.  Talbot  accord- 
ii^ly  directed  himself  anew  to  this  part  of 
his  subject,  and  he  succeeded  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  discovered 
a  process  by  Vhich  paper  could  be  made  so 
sensitive  that  it  was  darkened  in  five  or  six 
seconds  when  held  close  to  a  wax  candle, 
and  gave  impressions  of  leaves  by  the  light 
of  the  moon. 

*  To  this  most  important  invention  Mr. 
Talbot  gave  tbe  name  of  Calotype.  which 
his  friends  have  now  changed  into  the  more 
appropriate  name  of  Talhotypt^  and  he  se- 
cured the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  it  by 
a  patent  for  England,  which  was  sealed  on 
the  8th  February,  1841.  The  following 
is  the  patent  process  for  obtaining  the  nega- 
Hoe  picture  : — Take  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
a  smooth  surface  and  a  close  and  even  tez« 


tnre  (and  without  the  water-mtrl),  and 
wash  one  side  of  it,  by  means  of  a  soft 
camel's-hair  brush,  with  a  solution  com* 
pos^d  of  100  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate 
:  of  silver  dissolved  in  6  oz.  of  distilled  water, 
having  previously  marked  with  a  cross  the 
side  which  is  to  bo  washed.  When  the 
paper  has  been  dried  cautiously  at  the  fire, 
or  spontaneously  in  the  dark,  immerse  it  for 
a  few  minutes  (two  minutes  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  65^)  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  po^ 
tasriumy  consistii^  of  500  grains  to  one 
pint  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  is  then 
to  be  dipped  in  water,  and  then  dried  by 
applying  blotting  paper  to  it  lightly,  anci 
afterwards  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a  fire^ 
or  allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneously.  The 
paper  thus  prepared  is  called  iodized paper^ 
and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  tmie  in 
a  portfolio  not  exposed  to  light.  When  a 
sheet  of  this  paper  is  required  for  use,  wash 
it  with  the  foUowing  solution,  which  we 
shall  call  No.  1, — take  100  grains  of  m'frafe 
of  silver  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  to  thi»  one-third  of  its  vo- 
lume of  strong  acetic  acid.  Make  another 
solution,  No.  2,  by  dissolving  crystallised 
galHc  acid  in  oold  distilled  water,  and  then 
mix  the  two  solutions  together  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  in  no  greater  quantity  than  is 
required  for  immediate  use,  as  it  will  not 
keep  loi^  without  spoiling.  This  mixture, 
called  gailonitrate  of  silver  by  the  patentee, 
is  then  to  be  spread  by  a  soft  camePs-hair 
brush  on  the  marked  side  of  the  iodized 
paper,  and  after  allowing  the  paper  to  re- 
main half  a  minute  to  absorb  the  solution, 
it  should  be  dipped  in  distilled  water  and 
dried  lightly,  first  with  blotting  paper,  and 
then  by  holding  the  paper  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  fire.  When  dry  the  paper 
is  fit  for  use,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  it 
within  a  few  hours. 

The  paper  thus  prepared'is  h^hly  sensi- 
tive to  light,  and  it  must  now  be  placed  in 
the  camera-obscura  in  order  to  receive  on 
its  marked  surface  a  distinct  image  of  the 
landscape  or  person  whose  picture  is  re- 
quired. After  remaining  in  the  camera 
from  10  seconds  to  several  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  camera  in  a  dark  room.  If  the 
object  has  been  strongly  illuminated,  or  if 
the  paper  has  been  long  in  the  eamera,  a  < 
sensible  picture  will  be  seen  on  the  paper ; 
but  if  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  short, 
or  the  illumination  feeble,  the  paper  will 
"  appear  entirely  blank."  An  invisible 
image,  however,  is  impressed  on  the  paper, 
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and  may  be  rendered  visible  by  the  follow-  process  ;  but  tbongh  it  bas  the  advantage  of 
ing  process  : — '*  Take  some  of  the  gallo-  giving  sharper  lines  than  the  double  process, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  a  soft  camel's-  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  it,  and  is  not  likely 
hair  brash  wash  the  paper  all  over  with  this  ever  to  come  ipto  general  use.  All  the 
liquid,  then  hold  it  before  a  gentle  fire,  and  copies  of  pictures  which  it  yields  are  re- 
in a  short  time  the  image  will  begin  to  an-  versed,  and  all  its  portraits  and  landscapes 
pear,  and  those  parts  upon  which  the  light  reversed ;  but  the  principal  objections  to  its 
has  acted  most  strongly  will  become  brown  use  are  two :  It  requires  such  a  length  of 
or  black,  while  the  others  remain  white,  time  that  portraits  could  not  easily  be  taken 
The  image  continues  to  grow  more  and  by  it,  and  even  when  we  do  obtain  a  good 
more  distinct  for  some  time,  and  when  it  picture,  we  cannot  multiply  it  as  in  the 
becomes  sufficiently  so  the  operation  must  double  process. 

be  terminated,  and  the  picture  fixed.     In       The  following  is  the  single  process,  as 

order  to  effect  this  the  paper  must  be  dipped,  contained  in  Mr.  Talbot's  specification  : — 
first  into  water,  then  partly  dried  by  blot- 
ting paper,  and  afterwards  washed  with  a       **  A  sheet  of  calotype  paper  is  exposed  to  the 

solution  of  bromide  of  potassium^  consisting  daylight  for  a  few  seconds,  or  until  a  visible  dis- 

of  100  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  8  or  coloration  or  browning,  of  its  surface  takes  place ; 

10  ounces   of  water.     The  picture  is  then  ^^J^'^  '^  **^!Pf  ^  »"/^  «  «^*V*»^f  °^  ^^^?^f  f  P°'«- 

4»ii  uj*         A         ji-j       \.  c  5ium,  consistine  of  500  grams  10  one  pint  of  irater. 

final  y  washed  m  water  and  dried  as,  before,  ^his  visible  discoloration  is  apparently  removed 

In  place  of  6ro«tcfe  of  potasmm   a  strong  by  the  immersion ;  such,  howeyer.  is  not  really  the 

solution  of  comntonacUt  may  be  used."  case,  for  if  the  solution  was  dipped  into  a  solution 

By  this  process  we  get  a  negative  picture,  of  gallo  ^titrate  of  stiver,  it  would  speedily  blacken 
and  from  it  any  number  of  positive  pictures  all  over.  When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :—  «^'^«  of  potassium,  it  is  washed  wiA  water,  and 
Dip  a  sheet  of  good  paper  in  a  solution  of  ?hen  dried  with  blotting  paper  It  is  men  placed 
^^L^^  ^i.  z^  '  L'  ^c  i.  r  m  the  camera-obscura,  and  after  five  or  ten 
common  salt,  consisting  of  one  part  of  a  „in„ie8  it  is  removed  therefrom,  and  washed  with 
saturated  solution  to  8  parts  of  water,  and  gallo-nitrate  of  «ilvcr,and  warmed  as  before  direct- 
dry  it  first  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  ed.  An  image  of  a  positive  kind  is  thereby  pro- 
spontaneously.  Mark  one  of  its  sides,  and  duced,  and  represents  the  lights  of  objects  by 
wash  that  side  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lights,  and  the  shades  by  shades,  as  required." 
silver,  which  we  shall  call  No.  3,  consist- 
ing of  80  grains  of  salt  to  1  oz.  of  distilled  The  property  of  hydriodate  of  potashj  to 
water.  When  this  paper  is  dry,  place  it  whiten  paper  that  nas  been  darkened  by 
with  its  marked  side  uppermost  on  a  flat  exposure  to  light,  was  observed  about  the 
board  or  surface  of  any  kind,  and  above  it  same  time  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Fyfe,  Sir  J. 
put  the  negative  picture,  which  should  be  Herschel,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  M.  Lassaigne. 
pressed  against  the  nitrated  or  positive  Mr.  Hunt,  in  particular,  has  paid  much  a^ 
paper  by  means  of  a  glass  plate  and  screws,  tention  to  the  photographic  processes 
In  the  course  of  10  or  15  minutes  of  a  bright  founded  upon  this  peculiarity  of  the  by drio- 
sunshine,  or  of  several  hours  of  common  day-  date,  and  has  published  the  results  of  his 
light,  a  fine  positive  pieture  will  be  found  inquiries  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  which 
on  the  paper  beneath  the  negative  picture,  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
When  this  picture  has  been  well  washed  or  for  September,  1840.  He  has  more  re- 
soakcd  in  water,  it  is  washed  over  with  a  cently  resumed  the  subject  in  his  very  vala- 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  already  able  and  interesting  volume,  entitled,  iJe- 
mentioncd,  or  plunged  in  a  strong  solution  searches  on  Lighty  and  has  there  given  an 
of  common  salt.  explanation  of  the  best  method  of  prepar- 

As  all  the  inequalities  and  imperfections  ing  a  good  photographic  paper, ''  on  which, 

of  the  paper  on  which  a  negative  picture  is  by  the  united  agency  of  the  hydriodate  and 

formed,  are  copied  on  the  positive  picture  the  solar  rays,  perfect  pictures  may  be  pro* 

which  it  yields,  attempts  have  been  made  duced  in  the  camera  or  othetwise,  having 

to  obtain  positive  pictures  by  a  single  pro-  their  lights  and  shadows  correct  as  in  na- 

•  oess.     This  was  first  effected  by  Dr.  Fyfe,  ture."      This   branch   of   photography  is 

of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  M.  Las-  more  curious  than  useful ;   for  though  the 

saigne  of  Paris ;    and  Mr.  Talbot  has  in-  pictures  may  be  perfectly  fixed,  and  retain 

eluded  a  process  of  this  kind  in  his  specifi-  their  color  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  a 

cation.     We  have  in  our  possession  one  of  portfolio,  and  but  occasionally  exposed  to 

the  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Talbot  by  this  son-light,  yet,  when  they  are  oocasionallj 
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kept  in  the  light,  and  exposed  to  the  free 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  they  gradaallj 
fade,  and  in  the  .course  of  a  few  weeks  not  a 
trace  of  the  picture  is  to  be  seen. 

Various  photographic  processes,  under  va- 
rious names,  such  as  the  Cyanotype,  the  Si- 
derotype,  the  Chrysotype,  the  Energiatype, 
the  Platinotype,  the  Aurotype,  the  Chroma- 
type,  the  Catalysotype,  have  been  described 
by  different  authors ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
ingenuity  which  they  display,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  results  which  some  of  them  yield,  they 
are  all  of  inferior' value  to  the  TalbotypCy 
which,  though  it  has  been  rendered  more 
perfect  since  its  first  publication,  by  Mr. 
Talbot  himself  and  by  other  philosophers — 
and  is  doubtless  still  susceptible  of  further 
improvement — will,  we  are  persuaded,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  favorite  photographic  pro- 
cess, when  the  sun- pictures  are  to  be  receiv- 
ed on  paper.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  this  valuable  form  of  the  art, 
and  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
improvements  which  it  has  received  since 
Mr.  Talbot^s  first  specification  appeared. 

The  earliest  improvements  upon  the  Ca- 
lotype  process,  as  given  in  Mr.  Talbot's 
first  patent,  were  made  by  Mr.  Talbot  him- 
self, who  secured  his  exclusive  use  of  them 
by  a  second  patent,  which  was  sealed  on  the 
1st  June,  1843.  In  order  to  remove  the 
yellow  tint  from  the  negative  picture,  Mr. 
Talbot  plunges  it  for  ten  minutes  in  an  al- 
most boiling  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water. 
When  washed  in  warm  water  and  dried,  the 
picture  is  placed  upon  a  hot  iron,  and  wax 
melted  into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  to 
increase  its  transparency.  Mr.  Talbot 
also  recommends  that  a  warm  iron  be  plac- 
ed behind  the  calotype  paper  while  in 
the  camera  to  increase  its  sensibility.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  process  by  dispen- 
sing with  the  second  wash,  Mr.  Talbot 
washes  the  iodized  paper  with  gallic  acid^ 
and  thus  obtains  io-gallic  paper^  which  re- 
quires only  to  be  washed  with  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
camera.  The  picture,  though  generally  in- 
visible, rapidly  deve lopes  itself  when  remov- 
ed from  the  camera,  requiring  no  further 
care  than  ultimately  to  fix  it.  '^  Instead  of 
gallic  acid,"  Mr.  Talbot  observes,  "  sul- 
phate of  iron  answers  the  same  purpose  per- 
fectly." He  mentions,  also,  that  Tannin, 
and  other  substances,  such  as  tea,  may  be 
substituted  for  gallic  acid,  and  he  defines 
the  Calotype  and  Talbot ype  process  as  de- 
pending on  a  combination  of  iodine^  silvery  I 


and  a  deozvdizing  aaent.  As  a  still  further 
simplification  of  his  process,  Mr.  Talbot 
washes  iodized  paper  with  a  mixture  of  26 
parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid, 
and  one  part  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver.  It  may  then  be  dried  with- 
out the  fear  of  spoiling,  may  be  kept  a  lit- 
tle time,  and  used  without  further  prepara- 
tion. 

In  order  to  improve  photographic  draw- 
ings, Mr.  Talbot  keeps  them  twice  the 
usual  time  in  the  sun,  so  that  the  shadows 
are  too  dark,  and  the  lights  not  white. 
The  drawing  is  then  washed,  and  plunged 
for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
iodine  of  potassium,  of  the  strength  of  500 
grains  to  a  pint  of  water.*  It  is  then 
washed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  till  the  proper  tints 
are  obtained.  Mr.  Talbot  also  improves 
his  positive  pictures  by  waxing  them,  and 
placing  white  or  colored  paper  behind 
/Aem.f 

Various  changes  and  some  improvements 
have  been  made  upon  the  processes  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Talbot.  Mr  Hunt  has  given  ns 
the  following  account  of  some  of  these : — 

"  Mr.  Cbanning  of  Boston  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  publi&h  any  method  by  which 
the  calotype  process  could  be  simplified.  This 
gentleman  directs  that  the  paper  be  washed  over 
with  sixty  grains  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  when  dry,  with  a  so- 
lution of  ten  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
in  one  ounce  of  water.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  between  blotting  papers.  It  is  now 
fit  for  use.  A  paper  of  a  mor  esensitive  kind  is  stated 
by  the  same  authority,  to  be  prepared  by  using  a 
mixed  solution  of  five  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  five  grainsof  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  My  own  experience  enables  me  to 
say  that  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  can  be  made 

♦  The  removal  of  every  portion  of  iodine  from 
the  negative  pictures  is  essentially  necessary  to 
their  giving  numerous  copies.  "  This  arises,"  says 
Mr.  TaIt)ot,  "from  the  chemical  fact,  that  solar 
light  and  a  minute  portion  of  iodine,  acting  together 
(though  neither  of  tnem  separately),  are  able  to  de* 
compose  the  oxide  of  silver,  and  form  a  colorless 
iodide  of  the  metal."— P«i«I  of  Nature,  No.  VI., 
Plate  xxiv. 

t  Mr.  Talbot  has  included  in  his  second  patent,  a 
method  of  Phfltograpkic  printing,  and  of  Pkoto^ 
graphic  publication.  Letters  are  cut  out  of  a  trauf- 
parent  page  and  sorted,  they  are  then  put  up  in 
words,  cemented,  and  copied  photographically ;  and 
in  Photographic  publication  he  makes  good  negative 
drawings  on  papers  prepared  with  sail  (3  or  4  oz.  to 
I  gallon  of  water)  and  ine  ammonio'nitrate  of  silver 
(50  grains  of  nitrate  to  1  oz.  of  water,  ammonia 
being  added  to  form  a  precipitate,  and  redissolving 
the  same,  leaving  the  solution  clear),  and  having 
fixed  them  he  takes  positive  drawings  from  the  ne- 
gative copies  as  usual. 
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opon  ibcM  praportionH.  A  moch  weaker  boIu- 
tion  of  the  nitrate  may  be  used,  and  this,  on  th< 
•core  of  economy,  is  important.  The  moat  Bat>!i 
iaaoty  preparations  wbich  I  bare  yet  employei 
■le  the  bromide  of  wlver,  fonned  by  washing  pa- 
per first  with  a  solution  of  silrer,  as  above,  a.ni 
then  with  a  soluiion  of  iweriiy  grsins  of  tin 
lifDtniite  of  polBSsiuin  in  one  oance  of  water ;  anil, 
ai  1  have  before  stated,  the  TorinobeiizoBte^  ol 
ammoaia  and  silver,  formed  by  washing  Ihe  paper 
first  with  tbe  fonnobenEoate,  in  the  propoTiion  ol 
fifteen  gtains  of  Ihe  salt  to  one  ounce  of  water, 
and  then  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  above.  In 
good  sanshine  an  edifice  may  be  braalifully  copied 
oy  either  of  the  two  last  processes  in  a  minnie, 
and  by  the  others  ia  abonl  two  minutes.  To 
preserve  these  pictures  of  a  dear  while,  it  is  ad- 
Tisable  that  they  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  e 
minnte,  previously  to  the  appIieatioQ  of  the  gallic 

"  Dr.  Ryan  has  shown  tbe  necessity  of  aooi 
care  in  Ihe  use  of  the  iodide  of  potasBlum,  into 
■olution  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  recommends  ihf 
nitrated  paper  to  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes.  If 
tbe  paper  is  left  too  lonr  in  such  a  soiulion,  1h 
iodide  of  silver  will  be  dissolved,  that  salt  betn; 
soluble  iri  an  excess  of  irtdide  of  potasaiurr 
Simply  passing  the  paper  tfaraagh  the  eolutiou 
sppeafs  to  answer  every  purpose  effectually.  Iitr. 
Cotlen  has  modified  Mr.  Talbot's  process,  bj- 
brashing  over  the  paper  with  a  weak  solution  of 
tbe  ammonio^ni Irate  of  silver,  and  in  using  the 
■aine  solution  in  combination  with  the  gallic  acid, 
instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Ii  does  not,  haw- 
«vet,  appear  to  me  that  any  advantage  is  gained 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A  careful  adjusi 
ment  of  the  best  proporitona  of  the  ingredients  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  will  be  found  ti 
sObrd  better  results  in  a  shorter  time." — Research- 
M.  ^c,  pp.  66-fi8. 

Instead  of  dipping  the  sensitive  paper  it 
^stilled  water,  after  it  has  been  washod 
with  the  strong  solution,  No.  1,  Dr.  Ad 
Amson  of  St.  Andrews  has  avoided  this  hy 
weakening  that  solution  with /our  times  its 
balk  of  distilled  water,  and  taking  off  the 
npcrflaons  moisture  by  blotting  paper.* 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  various 
processes  which  have  been  regarded  as  im- 
provements on  the  Talbotypa.  We  cannot, 
from  our  own  experience,  venture  to  eay 
that  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  original 
process  of  Mr.  Talbot,  or  that  they  contuin 
no  important  additions  to  the  chemical 
agents  which  he  employs,  or  to  the  methods 
0?  maoipulation  which  he  used ;  but  we  can 

Sositively  affirm,  without  the  fear  of  contra- 
iotion,  that  the  fine  pictures   produced  by 
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Mr.  Talbot  himself,  which  have  been  chiefly 
tiiltpti  from  works  of  art,  public  baildings, 
and  l.in  J8ca.pe  scenes,  and  the  portraits  ex- 
(^eiiti^ii  in  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Adamiwii 
and  Hill,  and  several  private  individoals, 
and  in  London  by  Mr.  CoUen,  have  not 
been  surpassed,  and  we  lelieve  scarcely 
equalled,  by  those  of  any  other  persons 
who  have  employed  processes  different  from 
tbat  of  Mr.  Talbot.  In  referring  for  a 
proof  of  this  to  the  different  numbers  of 
the  Fencil  of  N'alure,  pnblidied  by  Mr- 
Taltiot,  in  which  the  plates  are  pressed  by 
tlip  ageuoy  of  light  atone,  without  any  aid 
whatcTcr  from  the  artist's  penrul,  we  can- 
not wiililiold  our  admiratioTi  of  the  geniiu 
and  putieuoe  with  which  he  has  overcome 
difficulties  whfch  many  of  his  friends' 
thought  to  be  nustinnonntable  in  the  pro- 
dnction  of  such  a  work.  The  large  yo- 
lumcB  of  Talbotypes  published  by  Messrs. 
AdaTiisrin  and  Hill,  at  tbe  price  of  £40  or 
£50  fash,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  distingnished  artists  in 
London,  evince  also  the  perfection  of  Mr. 
Talbot's  process,  while  the  beautiful  Tal- 
botype  miniatures  of  Mr.  Henry  CoUen, 
touchc<l  np  and  improved  by  that  eminent 
artist,  show  how  miiA  is  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  application  of  artistic  skill 
to  the  original  productions  of  the  solar 
pencil. 

Flaving  thus  given  onr  readers  some  ao- 
cotirit  nf  the  Talbotype,  and  of  the  art  of 
taking  sun  pictures  upon  paper,  an  inven- 
tion wholly  En^isli,  and  wholly  due  to  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Talbot,  we  ah^l  now  pro- 
ceed lo  give  a  similar  account  of  the  Da- 
I  guerre otjpe,  an  invention  wholly  French, 
aud  the,  most  important  improvements  upon 
whieb  we  owe  to  French  artists  and  Frendl 
pbiluKophers- 

In  the  year  1814,  M.  Nicephoms  Niepoti 
of  Chalons  snr  Saone,  had  directed  his  at- 
tention to  HeHographi/,  as  he  called  it,  or 
to  the  subject  of  fiziDg  the  pictures  in  the 
eamera-obscum  by  the  agency  of  lighL 
He  bad  discovered  the  remarkable  property 
whieli  light  possesses  of  either  tolidifying^ 
or  of  diminishing  Ihe  solabiHty  of  certain 
resinous  substances,  according  to  the  dura- 
tion or  intensity  of  its  action,  and  he  was 
tbu.s  led  to  the  following  heliographic  pro- 


*  Mr.  W.  FarloDg  prepared  his  iodized  paper  by 
rimply  washing  his  paper  In  a  solutiMi  of  wdiit;  uf 
nfnr,  in  strong  solution  of  iodiiit  ofpaUutiuM,  and 
thus  produced  very  fine  Talbotype*.    , 


"I  fill  a  wine-glass  half  full  with  pulverized  on 
halivnt.  I  pour  Upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  eseen 
a)  oil  ol  lavender,  till  Ihe  bitumen  can  absorb  ni 
lore.    I  aflerwarda  add  a*  much  man  of  die  t» 
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MDlial  oil  BB  will  canse  ihe  whole  to  ■tend  kboat  i  at  petroleum  instead  of  wuhing  it  with  tho 
ttiree  Unes  above  Ibe  mixitire,  which  i»  tbfn    ;,il  of    lavender    and   petrolenm   aolvent. 
'  Tho  Bnbstitntion  of  a  film  of  iodine  for  a 


covered  and  snbmilted  to  a  gealle  heat,  [intil  the 
Msealial  oil  is  full]'  impregnated  with  the  color- 
ier  matter  at  the  bilumen,  IF  Ibis  rBmish  is  not 
oT  the  tequired  consistency,  it  is  lo  be  allowed  to 
efapoiale  slowlj,  witboal  beat,  in  a  shallow  di*h, 
care  beine  taken  to  protect  it  from  moismre,  by 
which  il  IS  injured,  «nd  al  last  decomposed.  A 
tablet  of  plated  silver  is  lo  be  hlgblj  polished,  on 
which  a  thin  coatirf;  of  the  vamisb  is  lo  be  ap- 
plied cold,  with  a  light  loll  of  Terf  M>fl  skin ;  ibis 
will  impan  lo  it  a  fine  veraiillion  color,  and  cover 
it  with  a  very  ibin  and  equal  coeline.  The  plale 
ia  then  placed  upon  heated  inin,  WDich  ia  wrap- 
ped round  with  several  folds  of  paper,  from  which, 
by  this  meana,  all  [Doiature  has  been  preTionslf 
eipelled.  When  the  varnish  has  ceased  lo  sim- 
mer, the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  Ibe  hea!,  and 
left  to  cool  and  dry  in  a  gentle  lempetaluie,  and 
pcDtected  from  a  damp  almoephere. 

*■  The  plate  thus  prepared  naj  be  immediately 
tobmitted  lo  the  aciioa  of  the  laminoas  fluid,  in 
the  (ocui  of  the  camera.  But  even  after  having 
been  thus  exposed  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for 


receiving  the  impressions  of  ezlemal  objects, 
thing  is  apparent  to  show  that  these  impressiooH 
exist.  The'foima  of  the  future  piclure  remain 
Mill  inviMble.  The  next  operation,  then,  is  to  dis- 
engage the  shioqded  imagery,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  a  solvent." 

Thia  solvent  consiats  of  ft  mixture  of  one 

5 art  by  volume  of  the  essential  oil  of  la 
cr,  and  ten  of  oil  of  white  petrolenm- 
vessel  being  procured  of  a  sufficient  siEe, 
enough  of  this  solvent  to  cover  the  plate  is 
poured  into  it. 


varnish,  which  failed  in  the  hands  of 
Niepc4,  became  the  fonndation  of  Da- 
gnerre's  sncceas,  and  having  onee  obtained 
1  material  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
lieht,  the  Frenclv  artiat  overcame  all  the 
other  difficulties  with  which  he  had  beeo 
joTTOunded. 

While  occupied  with  these  interestiag 
researches,  M.  Niepc£  died  in  1833,  aaS 
on  the  14IJi  Jnne,  1S37,  his  son,  M.  Joseph 
Isidore  Niepo^,  entered  into  a  new  agree- 
ment with  M.  Daffneire,  that  they  should 
cany  on  their  heuographic  inqoiriea  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  and  that  tne  process 
should  bear  the  name  of  Daguerre  as  its 
sola  inventor.  M.  Niepce  pursued  his 
father's  process  without  making  any  essen- 
tial improvement  upon  it,  while  Daguerre 
brought  his  own  to  such  perfection  that  tha 
old  process  waa  entirely  abandoned.  The 
discovery  of  Daguerre  was  announeed  in 
1839,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  pio- 
tnres  he  exhibited  at  once  surprised  and 
delighted  the  scientific  world.  M.  Arago, 
whoso  great  discoveries  on  light  entitled 
him  to  the  confidence  of  the  inventor,  was 
intrusted  with  Daguerro's  secret,  and  with 
that  devotion  to  science,  and  to  the  inte- 
rests of  its  cultivators,  which  we  deaire  to 
see  more  frequent  among  philosophers,  he 
resolved  that  while  France  had  the  honor 
of  so  great  a  discovery,  it  should  also  have 
ihe  higher  glory  of  rewarding  and  honoring 
"  Into  thia  liquid  the  tablet  is  plunged,  and  Ihe  the  discoverer,  and  of  making  it  a  present 
operator,  observing  it  by  reflected  light,  begins  to  to  the  whole  civilized  world.     With  thesa 

though  still  veiled  by  the  supemalant  fluid,  con- 
lUy   becoming  darker   from 


vamisb.  The  plate  is  then  lifted  ont,  and  held  in 
a  vertical  position  till  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
solvent  has  been  allowed  to  drop  away." 

The  silver  plate  is  now  carefully  washed, 
by  being  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  over 
which  a  stream  of  water  is  made  to  run,  in 
order  to  olear  away  the  remaining  solvent 
that  may  adhere  to  the  varnish.  In  this 
process  the  light  has  solidified  the  varnish, 
asd  the  parts  upon  which  the  shadows  fell 
being  more  soluble,  will  be  more  acted  upon 
liy  the  solvent.  On  the  recommendation 
cl  Daguerre,  Niepce  sabstitut«d  loditit  fot 
his  varnish,  and  Daguerre  improved  thp 
prooeas  by  using  the  resin  of  the  essentia) 
tnl  of  lavender,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
if  ezpoting  the  silver  plate  to  tho  nftt 


Government  to  give  Daguerre  an  annual 
pension  of  6000  franca  (jE500),  and 
Niepod  a  pension  of  4000  francs  (JE334).* 
The  bill  received  the  unanimous  assent  of 
both  Chambers,  and  was  signed  by  the 
King  on  the  15th  Jnne,  1839. 

While  science  oontinnes  to  interest  and 
confer  benefits  on  our  species,  the  nobU 
liberality  of  the  French  Government  will 
never  be  forgotten  ;  hut  though  a  grateful 
posterity  may  feel  and  express  its  grati- 
tude, it  will  launch  its  fiercest  invectives 
against  the  laws  and  le|^lature  of  England, 
for  having  wrested  from  its  subjeots  the 


*  Digorare  hlmaeU  proooaed  a  reward  of  8000 
franca,  to  be  equally  oivued  between  blm  and 
Niepci.  Tbe  QovemmeBt  asMBted :  bnt  on  the 
eicuDd  of  Dagnerre's  having  agreed  also  to  pnnliili 
hii  aeeret  otl)urmmk  mmMh.  Ui  peoslan  waa 
ntedtoONOftaiM 
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higli    privilege    purchased    for    them    by 
France,  and  will  reprobate  the  conduct  of 
those  interested  men  who  have  bartered  for 
gold  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British 
genius.     When  the  Dagucrrian  bill  received 
the  Royal  signature,  Daguerre  and  Niepce 
were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  secret  which 
they  had  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world.     The  artists  and  men  of  science  in, 
England  anticipated  with  delight  the  dis- 
closure of  the  now  art,  and  what  was  their 
surprise  to  find  that  MM.  Daguerre  and 
Niepc6  had  actually  disposed  of  their  in- 
vention to  parties  in  England,  just  in  time 
to  enable  these  parties  to  secure  by  patent 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  it.     Mr. 
Pye,  a  well-known  English  artist,  had  the 
manliness    to  remonstrate   with   M.    Da- 
guerrcy  who,  with  an  effrontery  unparallel- 
ed, did  not  scruple  to  repudiate  the  decla- 
ration made  by  his  fi'iend  and  benefactor 
M.  Arago,  that  "  France  had  adopted  the 
discovery,  and  that  from  the  first  moment 
she  had  cherished  a  pride  in  liberally  be- 
stowing it  a  gift  to  thk  whole  world." 
*'  If  you  will  take  the  trouble,"  replies  M. 
Daguerre,  ",to  read  attentively  the  articles 
of  agreement  between  me  and  the  French 
Government,  you  will  see  that  the  process 
has  been  sold  not  to  the  civilized  worldy  but 
to  the  Government  of  France j  for  the  benefit 
of  MY  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN  !'*     "  From  the 
nrst,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  Daguerre  perceiv- 
ed that  the  payment  of  a  stipidated  sum 
might  give  to  the  transaction  the  base  cha- 
racter of  a  sale  ;"  and  yet,  after  receiving 
jBSOO  per  annum,  and  the  reversion  of  one- 
half  of  this  sum  to  his  widow,  he  does  sell^ 
for  some  paltry  equivalent^  the  right  which 
France  had  given  to  every  British  subject ; 
— and  that  right  has  been  for  eight  years 
protected  by  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
Some  public-spirited  individuals  opposed 
the    issue   of   letters    patent    before    Sir 
Thomas  Wilde,  then  Her  Majesty's  Soli- 
citor-General ;  but  their  opposition  was.  in 
Tain.     The  scientific  arts  of  England  found 
no    sympathy  with    the    Officers    of   the 
Crown,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Miles  Berry  for  a  conmunicaiion  from  a 
certain  foreigner  residiny  abroad.     That 
communication  was  the  Daguerreotvpe  pro- 
cess, and  that  foreigner — we  blush  to  re- 
cord it — was  Daguerre !     It  is  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  however,  that  we  inform 
OUT  readers,  that  the  same  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge,  has 
within  these  few  days  concurred  in  the  de* 
cision  of  a  Jury  to  set  aaide  the  patent. 


The  specification  declared  it  to  be  mdis^ 
pensable  that,  just  before  the  moment  of 
using  the  plate  in  the  camera,  the  silver 
plate  should  be  rubbed  lightly  with  pumice 
and  nitric  acid,  whereas,  as  sworn  by  the 
witnesses  for  the  defendant,  and  as  well- 
known  to  every  Daguerreotypist,  the  opera- 
tion, lasting  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  of 
putting  the  coating  of  iodine  on  the  plate, 
must  follow  the  application  of  the  acid, 
and  precede  the  introduction  of  the  plates 
into  the  camera. 

Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers 
these   historical   details,  we  shall  now  en- 
deavor to  give  a  very  abridged  account  of 
the  process  of  the  Daguerreotype,  as  prac- 
tised and  published  by  its  inventor.     A 
plate  of  silvered  copper  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  shilling,  having  been  well  cleaned 
and  polished  by  rubbing  it  with  a  pledget 
of  cotton,  fine  pumice  powder,  and  dilute 
nitric  acid,  is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp  placed  below  it,  till  a  strong 
white  coating  is  formed  on  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  silver.     When  the  plate  has 
been  cooled  suddenly  on   a   cold   slab  of 
metal  or  of  stone,  the  white  coating  must 
be  removed  by  again  polishing  it  several 
times  with  dry  pumice  and  cotton,  and  also 
three  times  more  with  the  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  pumice    powder.     This   silver    plate 
being  thus  carefully  cleaned,  is  now  placed 
in  a  box  containing  iodine,  till  it  is  seen, 
by  the  light  of  a  candle,  to  be  covered  with 
B  golden  yellow  film  of  that  volatile  body. 
The  color  of  the  plate  must  neither  be  pale 
yellow  nor  purple  yellow,  but  of  an  inter- 
mediate tint  of  a  gold  color.     It  is  then 
placed  in  the  camera,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  it  from  light,  till  a  distinct  picture  of 
the  landscape  is  formed  upon  the  iodized 
surface.     After  remaining  in  the  camera 
from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  a  period 
depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the 
plate  is  removed  from  the  camera  to  a  me- 
tallic box  containing  in  a  cup  at  least  3  oz. 
of  mercury.     A  spirit-lamp   placed  below 
the  cup  of  mercury  throws  off  the  mercurial 
vapor,  and  in  proportion  as  this  vapor  de- 
posits itself  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  which 
have  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  in  the 
same  proportion  is  the  picture  wengaged, 
as  it  were,  or  developed  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate  by  the  adhesion  of  the  white  mer- 
curial vapor  to  the  different  ^parts  which 
had  been  impressed  with  the  light,  the 
lights  of  the  picture  being  drawn  or  put  in, 
as  it  were,  by  the  vapor.     As  soon  as  the 
picture   appears   complete,  ilie   plate  is 
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placed  in  a  vessel  or  square  trough  of  sheet 
copper,  containing  cither  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  or  a  weak  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  coating 
of  iodine  will  thus  be  dissolved,  a  result 
which  will  he  obtained  when  the  yellow 
color  has  quite  disappeared,  and  we  have 
only  to  pour  over  it  distilled  water,  hot  but 
not  boiling.  The  drops  of  water  which  re- 
main on  the  plate  must  be  removed  by 
blowing  upon  them.  The  picture  thus 
finish c a  i»  then  preserved  from  dust  by 
placing  it  in  a  square  of  strong  pasteboard 
and  covering  it  with  glass  ;  and  if  the  ope- 
ration has  been  successfully  performed,  we 
ihall  have  a  picture  almost  as  perfect  in  its 
details  as  that  in  the  camera-obscura  itself, 
though  without  any  of  the  colors  of  nature. 
The  palette  of  the  sun  contains  only  a  sin- 
gle color,  and  that  is  white.  The  shades 
in  its  picture  are  supplied  by  the  black 
polish  of  the  metallic  surface.  When  this 
specular  surface  reftects  a  luminous  object, 
the  white  vapor  of  the  mercury  appears  in 
■hade,  and  we  thus  abtain  from  the  Daguer- 
reotype plate  either  a  positive  or  a  negative 
picture,  itccording  to  the  light  in  which  it  is 
viewed. 

If  we  judge  of  an  art  by  the  beauty  of 
its  productions,  we  can  scarcely  deny  that 
the  Daguerreotype,  as  applied  to  landscapes 
and  inanimate  objects,  came  almost  perfect 
from  the  hands  of  its  inventor.  The  time 
of  exposure  in  the  camera  was  too  long  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  delineation  of 
living  objects  ;  and  though  M.  Arago  re- 
marked, *'  that  a  very  slight  advance  be- 
yond his  present  progress  will  enabl^  M. 
Daguerre  to  apply  his  processes  to  the  execu- 
tion of  portraits  from  life,"  yet  the  accele- 
ration of  the  process,  and  the  successful 
delineation  of  the  human  form,  were  effect- 
ed by  the  genius  of  other  artists.  The 
first  portrait  from  life  taken  by  the  Daguer- 
reotype was  taken  on  the  6th  October,  1839, 
by  Mr,  VValcott  of  New  York,  upon  a 
plate  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  that  city, 
and  portraits  were  afterwards  taken  by 
Messrs.  Draper,  M apes,  Johnson,  and  others. 

The  art  of  taking  portraits  has  been  par- 
ticularly studied,  and  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  by  M.  A.  Claudet, 
who  was  the  first  person  who  discovered, 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1841,  an  easy  and 
-sure  method  of  accelerating  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  film  of  iodine,  and  thus 
greatly  shortening   the   process.     M.  Ed- 


one-half  of  the  spectrum,  viz.  the  blue  and 
violet  half,  had  fldone  the  power  of  exciting 
the  iodine,  in  forming  the  picture ;  and  that 
the   other  half,   though   destitute  of    the 
power   of  excitation,  bad  the   property  of 
continmng  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet 
rays  after  they  had  produced  a  slight  effect. 
Hence  he  shortened  the  time  of  sitting  for 
a  portrait,  by  keeping  it  in  the  camera  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  completing  the  action 
by  making  the  sun's  light  pass  through  a 
red  glass,  and  shine  upon  the  plate  for  a 
few  minutes.     This  process,  however,  was 
not  suited  to  the  professionid  artist,  and  we 
believe  is  not  now  practised.     M.  Claude t's 
invention  could  not  fail  to  supersede  it. 
He  discovered  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
iodized  plate  was  increased  in  a  very  re- 
markable   degree    by  the    action    of  the 
chloride  of  iodine  or  bromine^  and  when  the 
plate,  before  it  had  acquired  the  appear- 
ance of  a  yellow  tint,  was  held,  for  about 
two  seconds,  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
containing  either  of  these  chlorides,  the 
vapor  spread   itself  over  the  iodine  film, 
which  soon    acquired   the    proper   yellow 
color  when  placed  in  the  iodine  box^    Va- 
rious methods  of  applying  these  accelerat- 
ing substances  have  been  employed.     M. 
Fizeau  exposes  the  iodised'  plate  for  a  few 
seconds  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  brosune 
in  water,  while  others  fill  a  vase  with  the 
vapor  of  bromine  and  chlorine  by  means  of 
a  syringe,  which  shall  just  contain  as  much 
vapor  as  will  coat  the  plate.     The  accele- 
rating power  of   the   Iodine   or   Bromine 
vapor  was  so  great,  that  M.  Claudet  ob- 
tained with   it    pictures  in   ten  seconds, 
which  would  have  required    four   or    five 
minutes    by  the   original    preparation   of 
Daguerre.     A    new    and    very    ingenious 
method  of  giving  sensibility  to  the  iodized 
plate,  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr* 
Bingham.     In   order  to  avoid  the  use  of 
water  for  dissolving  the  bromine,  he  com- 
bines bromine  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and 
forms   a  sort  of    bromide  of  lime.     This 
may  be  done  by  allowing  bromine  vapor  to 
act  upon  hydrate  of  lime  for  some  hours,  or 
more  conveniently  by  placing  some  of  the 
hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  and  then 
putting  some  of  the  bromine  into  a  glass 
capsule,  sni^orted  a  little  above  the  lime, 
the  lower  part  of  the  flask  being  placed  in 
water  of  the  temperature  of  about  50^. 
The  lime  gradually  becomcfs  scarlet,  like 
the   red  iodide  of  mercury.     By   slightly 
coloring  the  silver  plate  with  the  chloro- 
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tine  over  tlie  bromide  of  lime,  Mr.  Biag- 
2iam  sajs  that  pictares  may  be  obtained  in  a 
Jraction  of  a  second^  even  late  in  the  after^ 
noon  J  Tke  aceelcratins  AmericaQ  mixture, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Walcott,  via.  chlorine 
combined  with  bromine,  and  the  Hungarian 
mixture  of  M.  Guerin,  which  is  a  compound 
of  bromine,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  a  combina- 
tion with  lime,  like  the  bromine  color  ;  but 
Mr.  Bingham  greatly  prefers  the  pure  bro- 
mide of  lime  as  tke  quickest  accelerator  yet 
known."* 

Soon  after  M.  Claudet's  discovery  of  the 
accelerating  property  of  the  chlorides  of 
iodine  and  bromine,  M.  Gaudin  of  Paris 
tried  the  bromide  of  iodine  without  chlo- 
line,  and  this  compound  is  now  generally 
employed  by  photographers  as  highly  sea- 
sitive,  and  producing  the  very  best  results. 
When  this  compound  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine is  correctly  prepared,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  the  plate  be  exposed  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time  to  its  vapor,  which 
is  not-  the  ease  when  they  are  applied  sepa- 
rately. With  the  bromide  of  iodine  the 
two  ingredients  evaporate  in  due  propor- 
tion, and  provided  neither  of  them  be  in 
excess  oa  the  plate,  the  coating  will  possess 
its  highest  degree  of  sensibility. 

The  following  accelerating  solution,  which 
has  been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  its 
author,  Dr.  Karsten  of  Berlin,  not  only 
imparts  a  high  degree  of  fiensitiveaess  to 
the  iodine  film,  but  gives  a  fine  color  to  the 
picture.  Make  a  saturated  solution  afbro- 
mincy  on  equal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  and  then  add  as  much  iodine 
as  the  solution  will  dissolve.  A  s  the  iodine 
enables  the  liquid  to  dissolve  more  bromine, 
add  as  much  more  as  it  will  dissolve.  After 
this  addition  it  will  dissolve  more  iodine, 
and  so  on,  till  the  solution  is  completely 
saturated  with  both  these  bodies,  la  this 
concentrated  solution  the  bromine  and 
iodine  are  so  oombined,  as  to  be  nearly 
without  smell.  To  one  part  of  this  eoiu- 
tion,  add  o»e-AttfliJre<{  parts,  or  thereabouts, 
of  distilled  water,  till  the  liquid  has  the 
color  of  ram,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use, 
Having  iodised  the  plate  to  a  rose  oolor^ 
expose  it  to  tke  vapors  of  the  above  liquid, 
till  it  assumes  a  violet  color,  sad  it  will  be 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  camera. 

Notwithstandiag  tho  sreat  degree  of  sea- 
iritiveaesB  to  light,  which  tho  iodised  pli^ 

"  «See Londonand  Edinbergh  Phflooophical' Bia- 
gttinfl^  Oetokor,  1846^  VOL  xrix.,  p.887. 


receives  from  these  aooderating  substances, 
they  have  not  yet  enabled  the  photogra- 
pher to  carry  on  his  pursuits  with  artifidai 
light.  Dr.  Draper  indeed  obtained  an  im- 
perfect picture  of  the  moon  by  the  aid  of  a 
lens  and  a  heliostate  in  half  an  hour,  upon 
an  iodized  plate,  la  fifteen  seconds  the 
flame  of  a  gas-light  gave  a  distinot  stain  to 
his  plate,  when  held  dose  to  it,  and  in  one 
minute  the  impression  was  strong.  A  gas- 
lamp  gave  a  good  representation  of  a  figure 
on  a  magic  lantern's  slide,  and  ^th  Dram- 
moad's  light,  and  the  Pea  light  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  Uow-pipe,  he  obtained  tho  same 
result.  Mr.  Talbot  has  found  that  his  jea- 
Htive  paper  darkened  when  held  five  or  six 
seconds  close  to  a  wax  cuidie,  and  it  was  so 
distinctly  acted  upon  by  the  light  of  tho 
moon,  that  he  took  impressions  of  leaves  up- 
on it  by  moonlight.  In  1841,  Mr.  Goddard 
obtained  images  of  busts  by  gas-light,  and 
by  the  oxyhydrogea  light.  Mr.  Huat  made 
similar  experiments,  and  M.  Claudet  took 
portraits  from  nature  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  in  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  with  an 
object  glass  of  shoit  focus ;  and  his  owa  por» 
trait  thus  taken,  was  publicly  exhibited  Ho 
obtained  also  impressions  of  black  lace  by 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  in  two  minutes. 
He  likewise  obtained  an  image  of  the  mooa 
in  his  camera  in  four  seconds,  in  which  tho 
shadowed  parts  of  the  disc  were  visible,  and 
in  about  the  same  time  the  image  of  an  ala- 
baster figure  by  the  light  of  a  candle  in  fif- 
teen nunutes,  and  a  similar  image  by  aa 
Argand  lamp  in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Kilbora 
has  more  recently  obtained  well-defiaed 
photographic  impressions  by  the  light  of 
a  common  dip  candle  in  ten  minutes,  oy  the 
smallest  fish-tail  burner  of  coal  gas  in  three 
minutes,  and  by  an  oil  lamp  (a  solar  one) 
in  the  same  time. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  aoceleration  of 
the  photographic  process  is  the  perfection  of 
the  image  which  is  thrown  upon  the  iodized 
plate — ^not  of  the  visible  image  which  is  re- 
ceived and  seen  on  the  f  round  glass,  but  of 
the  invisible  image  formed  by  the  photoge- 
nic rays.  M.  Claudet  lias  paid  much  at- 
tention to  this  object,  and  has  plaeed  it 
beyoad  a  doubt  that  the  non-coinddenoe 
of  tke  luminous  aad  the  photogenic  foonSi 
was  the  cause  of  tke  many  fauures  yddA 
take  plaoe.  With  cameras  of  single  lenseS| 
the  pnotogenio  focus  is  always  more  distant 
than  the  luminoas  focas :  Imt  M.  Glaadet 
found,  that  with  some  auiromatio  cameras, 
in  which  the  ooiacidence  should  have  been 
nearlj  offootod,  tiie  plMtqgeai^  <<Maa  wao 
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wtftrtr  the  lens  tban  the  Inminoos  focas. 
Thi?  unlooked-for  rr?nlt  he  ascertain ed  to 
be  owinj  to  an  orcrcorrection  of  the  diro- 
matic  aberration  of  the  less  refrangible 
raT3,  aad  he  found  this  '*  to  be  cenerallv 
the  ca«se  with  object- glasses  in  which,  by 
the  excefs  of  the  dispersire  power  of  the 
concave  glass,  or  the  irrationality  of  that 
dispersion,  the  extreme  rays  of  the  most 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  are,  during 
the  second  refraction,  divorced  in  a  greater 

{roportion  than  thej  have  been  couTerged 
y  the  refraction  of  the  convex  lens ;  and 
these  rays  being  nearly  invisible,  do  not 
afiect  the  achromatism  of  the  luminous 
rays. "  M.  Claudet ,  therefore,  recommends 
that  the  rays  of  the  photogenic  spectrum 
should  be  united  in  one  focus,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  achromatism  of  the  more  re- 
£rangible  rays.  As  the  photogenic  focus, 
however,  will  change  its  place  with  the  co- 
lor and  intensity  of  the  light,  and  with  the 
distance  of  the  object,  the  photographer 
should  determine  experimentally  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  these  varying  influen- 


In  many  of  the  early  Daguerreotypes  the 
pictures  were  reversed — that  is,  the  right 
side  of  the  picture  was  the  left  side  of  the 
landscape  ;  but  this  intolerable  evil,  which 
does  not  take  place  in  the  Talbotype,  was 
soon  corrected — in  some  cases  by  reflexion 
from  a  glass  or  metallic  mirror,  and  in  oth- 
ers by  a  prism,  which  is  decidedly  the  best. 
As  much  light,  however,  is  lost  by  these 
reflexions,  and  the  time  of  sitting  prolongs 
ed,  artists  have  scrupled  to  correct  the  re- 
version of  the  picture.  M.  Claudet,  indeed, 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  person  who 
makes  a  point  of  correcting  the  reversion  of 
the  picture  ;  and  he  has  placed  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  picture  not  reverted,  is  a  more 
artistic  and  truthful  representation  of  the 
individual  than  a  reverted  one.  We  have 
long  been  convinced  of  this  truth  ;  and  if 
any  person  doubts  it  let  him  look  at  the 
two  sides  of  a  Calotype  made  transparent 
by  the  process  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  though  the  two  portraits  are 
mathematically  the  same,  ho  will  see  that 
in  the  air  and  even  in  the  likeness,  they 
are  essentially  different. 

By  means  of  these  processes,  portraits  of 
a  Tery  superior  character  are  now  taken 
professionally  by  several  distinguished  ar- 
tists in  the  metropolis,  by  M.  Chiudet,  Mr. 
Kilbum  and  Professor  Highsohool,  each  of 
whom  have  distinguished  exoellenoes  of 
their  own.    M.  Claudef  s  long  experience 
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'  in  the  art  of  Da guorreo typing  has  ensMoi 
him  to  produce  portraits  of  groat  boautj 
and   force.     The  portraits  t^ea  by  Mr. 
•  Kilburn.   and  colored  by  a  cWebniti  d  Pa- 
risian artist,  M.  Mansion,  arc  exceedingly 
attractive,  while  those  of  IVofewor  High- 
j  school,  (rom  America,  executed  by  new  pro- 
cesses, and  some  of  them  tinted  by  peculiar 
.  methods,  exhibit  great  chemical  knowledge, 
'  and  evince  much  experienci^  in  the  practioo 
i  of  his  art.     He  has  employed  with  much 
j  success  the  vapors  of  cadmium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  also  of  several  metallic  alloys^ 
I  and  from  his  devotion  to  the  subject  wo 
have  no   dombt   that   he  will  make  still 
greater  additions  to  the  resources  of  photo- 
graphy.    His  very  interesting  series  of  pa- 
noramic views  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  were, 
we  believe,  the  first  ever  taken  by  the  Da- 
guerreotype. 

The  Daguerreotype  pictures  produped  by 
the  methoas  which  we  have  now  describod, 
being  caused  by  a  slight  deposit  of  mer- 
cury, resembling  the  bloom  upon  a  plum, 
which  is  effaced  by  the  slightest   touchy 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  durable  or 
permanent  works.     In  order  to  remedy  this 
evil,  M.  Dumas  proposed  to  protect  them 
with  some  transparent  vegetable  varnish ; 
but  as  this  coating  was  not  proof  against 
damp  and  atmospheric  influences,  it  hat 
never  been    satisfactorily  applied.      Tho 
object,  however,  which  Dumas  contemplat- 
ed has  been  effected  by  M.  Fiseau,  oy  % 
very  beautiful  and  simple  process.     Having 
covered  tho  silver  plate  containing  the  pic- 
ture with  a  solation  of  chlorido  of  gold, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  in  certain  projportions,  and  then  ox- 
posing  tho  plate  to  tlio  gentle  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  motalliA  gold  is  precipitat- 
ed upon  tho  plate,  and  forms  a  Uun  trans- 
parent coating,  which  gives  a  rich  tone  to 
tho  picture.     The  gold  precipitated  on  the 
plate  forms  an  amalgam  with  tl^  molecules 
or  crystals  of  mercury,  and  by  adding  to 
their  size  increases  tho  brilliancy  and  foroo 
of  the  picture.     Other  metals  havo  boon 
precipitated  by  tho  electrotype  process,  but 
the  precipitates  are  less  transparent  awl 
adhesive.     The  process  of  M.  Fiseau,  be- 
sides fixing  tho  picture,  enables  the  artist 
to  color  his  portraits — a  most  desirable  re- 
sult, which  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
effected. 

To  the  same  ingenious  author,  M.  Fi- 
zeau,  we  owe  the  beautiful  art  of  reproduc- 
ing tho  Daguerreotype  pictures  oy  tho 
eleotrotypo  prooess,  wnioh  was  disoorerod 
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in  the  same  year  with  the  Daguerreotype.*  I 
In  this  new  process  metals  are  precipitated  i 
from  their  solution  by  the  action  of  electri- 
city, the  precipitate  being  deposited  on 
every  part  of  the  picture,  so  that  when  the 
metallic  film,  or  plate  thus  formed,  is  re- 
moved from  the  surface  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type, it  resembles  it  so  exactly  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  decide  which  was 
the  original  and  which  the  copy,  did  we  not 
know  previously  of  what  metals  they  were 
yespectively  composed.  This  perfect  re- 
semblance between  the  original  and  its  im- 
pression shows  that  the  Daguerreotype 
image  consists  of  minute  crystals,  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  mercury  and  the  iodide  of 
silver,  that  the  lights  arise  from  these  re- 
flexions, and  that  similar  reflecting  faces 
are  produced  oi\  the  electrotyped  plate. 

As  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  cannot  be 
multiplied  like  the  Talbotype  ones,  it  be- 
came desirable  to  discover  some  method  of 
fixing  them  on  the  plate  by  a  more  perma- 
nent tracing  than  mercurial  lines,  and  to 
make  this  plate  the  means  of  their  repro- 
duction. The  first  person  who  partiallv 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  was  M.  Donne, 
who,  after  covering  the  edges  of  the  plate 
with  a  protecting  varnish,  poured  upon  its 
surface  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
While  the  pdwe  silver  was  bitten  in  by  the 
action  of  the  acid,  the  other  parts,  protect- 
ed by  the  mercury,  remained  untouched, 
provided  the  action  was  not  long  continued. 
As  the  impressions  given  by  these  etchings 
were  very  faint.  Dr.  Berres  of  Vienna  used 
the  vapor  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  applied 
a  varnish  to  the  parts  of  the  plate  which 
required  to  be  protected ;  but  this  method, 
requiring  the  skill  of  an  artist  in  laying  on 
the  varnish,  has  been  as  imsuccessful  as 
that  of  M.  Denne. 

The  process  of  etching  Daguerreotypes, 
though  considered,  after  these  failures,  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 
Professor  Grove,  availmg  himself  of  the 
property  of  the  Voltaic  battery  to  precipi- 
tate at  the  positive  pole  metals  placed  at 
the  negative  pole,  places  the  Daguerreotype 
plate  at  the  negative  pole,  and  by  the  use  of 
solutions  which  attack  the  pure  sUver  surface 
in  preference  to  the  amalgamated  metal, 
the  Diting  of  the  silver  is  effected  after  it 
has  been  immersed  only  a  few  seconds  in 
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the  battery  when  put  in  action.  This  elegant 
process,  however,  owing  to  the  breaking  of 
the  delicate  coating  which  protects  the  silver, 
is  still  susceptible  of  further  improvement. 

M.  Fizeau,  to  whom  the  photographic 
art  is  so  much  indebted,  has  given  us  an- 
other method  of  etching  the  plate.  He  em- 
ploys a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid, 
and  chlorohydrid  acid,  which  attacks  the 
silver  and  not  the  mercury.  The  chloride 
of  silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  silver,  and  stops  its  action,  but 
the  coating  of  chloride  is  removed  by  a  so- 
lution of  ammonia,  and  the  biting  continu- 
ed by  fresh  acid,  This  operation  is  repeat- 
ed tUl  the  plate  is  etched.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  depth  of  the  etching,  M.  Fizeaa 
gilds  the  white  parts,  whidi  he  does  by  fill- 
ing the  bitten  parts  of  the  silver  with  a 
siccative  ink.  By  wiping  the  surface 
slightly,  the  ink  fills  up  only  the  hollow 
parts,  and  the  mercury  remains  perfectly 
unprotected.  He  then  immerses  the  plate 
in  an  electrotype  battery,  charged  with  a 
solution  of  gold,  and  as  soon  as  the  contact 
is  established,  the  gold  is  precipitated  on 
the  white  parts  only,  the  greasy  ink  pre- 
venting the  precipitation  upon  the  silver. 
When  the  gilding  is  completed,  the  ink  is 
removed  by  caustic  pota^,  and  the  plate 
again  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric 
acid.  The  etching  commenced  by  the  first 
operation  is  now  continued,  the  part  which 
is  to  remain  in  relief  being  protected  by 
the  gilding.  A  plate  thus  etched,  will  give 
a  great  number  of  very  good  impressions  ; 
but  as  it  would  soon  be  worn  by  the  prin^ 
ing,  M.  Fizeau  recommends,  in  order  to 
protect  the  original,  and  insure  a  great 
number  of  copies,  that  it  should  be  electro- 
typed,  so  that  from  one  matrix  any  number 
of  copper-plates  may  be  produced,  and 
from  tnem  any  number  of  copies  printed  for 
publication. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sun  car- 
ries upon  his  palette  only  one  color.  He 
paints  but  with  china  ink  or  bistre.  From 
the  pure  white  of  his  virgin  beam,  he  re- 
fuses to  disenchain  the  mystic  hues  which  it 
embosoms  and  combines.  The  gay  colors 
of  the  natural  world,  whether  they  sparkle 
in  leaf  or  in  flower,  on  the  insect  wing  or  on 
the  virgin  cheek,  appeal  to  him  in  vain. 
Even  his  own  setting  glories  he  refuses  to 
fix.  He  lights  up  indeed  with  new  bright- 
ness the  azure  vault,  as  if  to  entice  to  the 
upward  but  difficult  ascent.  But  the  gold  of 
droDsus  shines  dim  on  his  canvas,  and  he 
refuses  to  give  eqpresiion  to  the  scadet 
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vestments  of  power,  and  the  red  banners  of 
"war.  To  speak  more  plainly,  the  tints  of 
the  water-color  painter,  which  correspond 
to  the  solar  red,  orange,  jcllofw,  and  green, 
and  all  their  mixtures,  appear  black  upon 
the  Daguerreotype  plate,  while  the  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  colors,  are  more  or  less 
"white.  According  to  M.  Claudct,  who 
made  these  experiments  with  his  usual  accu- 
racy, and  who  has  kindly  communicated  to 
us  the  result  of  them,  ^'  Blue  appears  the 
whitest  J  indigo  the  next,  and  then  violet. 
Light  yellow  and  green  appear  the  darkesty 
although  but  little  difference  can  be  distin- 
guished between  them  and  red  and  orange 
colors. ''  According  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
the  condensed  colors  of  the  spectrum  give 
the  following  tints  on  prepared  paper  : — 


will  appear  to  be  all  but  impossible,  when 
we  consider  that  the  photogenic  rays  which 
form  the  pictures  in  the  Talbotypo  and 
Daguerreotype,  are  not  rays  of  light,  nor 
rays  of  heat,  but  are  actually  invisible  radi- 
ations, with  which  color  has  no  connexion 
whatever. 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Professor  Dra- 
per of  New  York,  there  are  many  impor- 
tant observations,  relative  both  to  the  theo- 
ry and  practice  of  photography.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  first  person  who  dis- 
covered what  he  calls,  "  the  antagonizing 
action  of  the  two  haJces  of  the  spectrum j^^ 
the  blue  or  more  refrangible  half  having  a 
decomposing  agency  on  iodide  of  silver,  and 
the  red  or  less  refrangible  half  a  protecting 
agency.     He  states  that  there  is  a  certain 


Redj  no  tint ;    orange^  a  faint  brick  red ;  condition  of  the  sky,  namely,  when  it  has 

orange-yellow y  a  glaring  brick  red ;  yelloWj  ~^  ^       ^ '*      '*         -»  ^  -' 

red  passing  into  green  ;  yellow-qreen^  a  dull 
bottle-green  ;  green ^  the  same,  but  bluish  ; 
blue-green^  a  sombre  blue,  almost  black ; 
blue  and  violet,  black.     Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  colored  paintings  and  drawings  cannot 
be  successfully  copied  by  the  photographer. 
If  the  lights  are  yellow,  they  become  sha- 
dows in  the  photograph,  or  if  the  shadows 
are  blue,  they  become  lights !     In  order  to 
show  this  curious  effect,  M.  Claudet  exhi- 
bited at  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton's soirees,  the  head  of  a  female  figuroi 
the  hair  of  which  was  painted  yellow,  the 
eyes  red,  the  lips  blue,  and  the  face  of  vari- 
ous  tints   of  indigo  and  violet,   with  the 
shades  yellow.     When  a  copy  of  this  ludi- 
crous figure  was  taken  in  Daguerreotype,  the 
picture  was  perfect  with  all  the  effects  of  a 
ooitect  chalk-drawing.      M.    Claudet  had 
another  female  head  executed,  in  which  the 
coloring   was    apparently   correct,   but   in 
which  the  artist  had  on  purpose  employed 
yellow,  green,  and  iheir  mixtures  to  produce 
the  lights,  and  bluc^  indigo,  and  violet  with 
their  mixtures    to    produce    the    shades. 
The  Daguerreotype  copy  of  this  picture  was 
as  ridiculous  in  appearance  as  the  party- 
colored  female   head  which  gave  a  correct 
picture.     Some  enthusiastic  photographers 
consider  it  as  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  gay  colors  of  the  natural  world 
may  yet  be  brought  out  by  the  agency  of 
light.     We  have  no  such  expectation  ;  and 
we  consider  it  to  be  infinitely  improbable 
with  the  sensitive  materials  now  used  in 
photography.     New  materials  may  doubt- 
less be  discovered,  which  shall  receive  from 
the  photogenic  rays  the  color  of  the  bodies 
from  which  they  emanate,  but  even  this 


such  a  degree  of  brightness  that  the  sensi- 
tive surface  is  slightly  stained  by  it,  under 
which  the  decomposing  effect  of  its  light  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  protecting  agency 
of  the  other  rays — so  exactly  balanced  that 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  exposure  be  for 
one  minute  or  an  hour,  for  the  resulting  ac- 
tion is  the  same.'"     An  equilibrium  in  uiese 
two  opposite  actions,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  seems  to  take  place  even  with  the 
solar  rays  in  tropical  regions,  as  if  the  sun's 
light  there  was  intrinsically  different  from 
what  it  is  here.     "  There  are  strong  rea- 
sons,*' says  Dr.  Draper,*  "  to  believe  it  so. 
The  Chevalier  Frederichstal,  who  travelled 
in  Central  America  for  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment, found  very  long  exposures  in  the 
camera  needful  to  procure  impressions  of 
the  ruined  monuments  of  the  deserted  cities 
existing  there.     This  was  not  due  to  any 
defect  in  his  lens.     It  was  a  French  achro- 
matic, and  I  tried  it  in  this  city  before  his 
departure.     The  proofs  which  he  obtained, 
and  which  he  did  ma  the  favor  to  show  me 
on  his  return,  had  a  very  remarkable  aspect* 
More  recently  in  the  same  country,  other 
competent  travellers  have  experienced  like 
difficulties,  and  as  I  am  informed,  failed  to 
get  any  impressions  whatever.      Are  these 
difficulties  due  to  the  antagonizing^  action 
of  the  negative  ravsupon  the  positive  ?'^ 

In  opposition^  nowevor,  to  the  idea  of 
such  an  antagonizing  action.  Dr.  Draper 
himself  afterwards  aJfirms,  that  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  rays  which  protect  the 
plate  from  the  ordinary  photogenic  action, 
were  themselves  capable,  when  insulated| 
of  producing  a  pecuHar  photogenic  effect ; 

*\d  TVttiist,  dec    GbSF.  xii.|lpp.  197, 196. 
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while  Mr.  E.  Becquerel  maintains,  as  wc 
have  seen,  that  they  have  the  property  of 
continuing  the  action  of  the  ordinary  pho- 
togenic rays,  when  once  commenced.  Tn 
this  state  of  the  subject  M.  Claudct  began 
a  scries  of  experiments  which  led  to  valu- 
able results,  and  of  which  he  has  enabled 
us  to  fjive  the  following  abstract. 

Having  directed  a  camera,  with  an 
iodized  plate,  to  the  sun  when  his  disc  was 
C[uite  red^  he  left  it  there  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  sun  had  passed  over  a  great 
space  on  the  plate,  whicn  was  marked  with 
a  long  and  perfectlv  defined  image  of  his 
disc,  so  that  not  only  had  the  red  sun  pro- 
duced no  photogenic  action,  but  the  red 
rays  had  destroyed  the  effect  produced  by 
tiie  previous  action  of  the  sky.  By  moving 
{he  camera  from  right  to  left  and  from  left 
to  right,  and  lowering  it  6ach  time  by 
means  of  a  screw,  he  made  the  sun  pass 
rapidly  over  five  or  six  zones  of  the  iodised 
plate.  The  lines  of  his  passage  were  mark- 
ed with  long  blcu:k  bands,  while  the  inter- 
vals between  them  were  whitey  proving 
again  that  the  red  rays  had  destroyed  the 
previous  photogenic  action.  M.  Claudet 
obtained  the  very  same  result  with  redj 
orange^  and  yellow  glasses.  The  impres- 
sion of  black  lace  taken  by  white  light  was 
destroyed  by  the  rays  passing  through  a 
red  glass,  and  the  same  effect  was  produced 
in  diiScrent  periods  of  time  by  orange  and 
yellow  glassed.  But  what  was  very  re- 
markable, M.  Claudet  discovered  that  after 
the  photogenic  effect  was  destroyed,  the 
plate  was  restored  to  its  former  sensitiveness 
to  white  lighty  nay,  we  may  expose  the  plate 
to  these  two  actions  alternately,  for  any 
number  of  times,  and  yet  it  will  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  if  its  last  ex- 
posure has  been  to  white  light,  and  will  be 
deprived  of  that  sensitiveness  if  its  ex- 
posure has  been  to  the  destroying  action  of 
the  red  J  orange^  or  yellow  rays.  Hence  M. 
Claudet  arrives  at  the  important  practical 
result,  that  the  Daguerreotype  plates  may 
be  iodized  in  open  daylight,  and  that  in 
order  to  restore  their  sensitiveness,  which 
that  light  has  destroyed^  we  have  only  to 
place  them  for  a  few  minutes  under  a  red 
glass,  before  we  place  them  in  the  camera. 
M.  Claudet  has  shown  that  the  discovery 
by  Dr.  Draper,  of  a  photogenic  action  in 
the  red  half  of  the  spectrum,  is  true  also 
for  the  rays  which  pass  through  red,  orange, 
and  yellow  glasses,  thus  proving  that  these 
rays  have  two  contrary  actions,  one  de- 
fctmetive  of  the  effect^  of  the  photggenio 


rays,  and  another  analogous  to  the  effect  of 
these  rays. 

The  photogenic  action  of  the  red  ray  is, 
according  to  M.  Claudct,  5000  times 
slower  or  weaker  than  that  of  white  light ; 
that  of  the  orange  rays  500  times ;  and  that 
of  the  yellow  100  times. 

The  destructive  action  of  the  red  rays  is 
100  times  slower  or  weaker  than  that  of 
white  light,  the  orange  50  times,  and  the 
yellow  only  10  times. 

When  a  plate  has  been  exposed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  any  particular  ray,  it 
cannot  be  affected  photogenicallv  by  the 
same  ray  which  acted  destructively,  and  it 
is  sensitive  only  to  the  other  rays ;  and  the 
photogenic  or  destructive  action  of  any  ray 
cannot  be  continued  by  another.  Hence 
M.  Claudet  draws  the  important  conclusion, 
that  the  solar  spectrum  is  endowedwith  three 
different  photogenic  actions^  and  three  differ^ 
ent  destroying  actions,  corresponding  to  the 
red^  yelloWy  and  blue  rays.  The  rays  of 
each  of  these  colors  is  enaowed  with  a  pho- 
togenic power  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
causes  the  mercurial  vapor  to  adhere  to  the 
iodized  plate,  and  yet  these  three  actions 
are  so  different  that  we  cannot  by  combin- 
ing them  artificially  make  the  one  assist  the 
other,  on  account  of  their  antagonistic  cha-  ^ 
ractcr.  The  effect  of  the  blue  rayB  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  red  and  yellow^  each  of 
which  is  in  its  turn  destroyed  by  the  bluCy 
while  the  yellow  and  red  mutually  destroy 
each  other.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  iodide  of  potash  remains  always  the 
same  under  these  different  influences,  and 
that  there  is  no  separation  or  disengage- 
ment of  its  constituent  elements. 

Several  curious  phenomena  connected 
with  photography  have  been  recently  ob- 
served and  studied  by  different  philoso- 
phers. It  had  been  long  ago  noticed,  that 
if  we  write  upon  a  piece  of  glass  with  a 
pencil  of  soapstone,  the  words,  though  per- 
fectly invisible,  may  be  read  by  simphr 
breathing  upon  the  glass,  and  the  ezpen- 
meut  will  succeed  even  if  the  surface  is 
rubbed  with  chamois  leather  after  the 
words  are  written.  Dr.  Draper  has  often 
noticed  that  if  a  coin  or  a  wafer  is  laid 
upon  a  piece  of  cool  dass,  or  metal,  and 
the  surface  bo  breathed  upon  once,  and  if, 
as  soon  as  'the  moisture  has  disappeared, 
the  surface  is  again  breathed  on,  a  spectral 
image  of  the  coin  or  wafer  will  be  seen,  the 
vapor  being  deposited  in  a  diilerent  man- 
ner upon  the  part  protected  by  ihe  coin  or 
wafer.    The  impression  tixoB  oonuftnweated 
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to  the  surface,  nnder  oertain  conditions, 
remains  there  for  a  long  time.  "  During 
the  cold  weather,"  says  Dr.  Draper,  "  last 
winter  (1840-1841)  I,  produced  such  an 
image  on  the  mirror  of  my  heliostate :  It 
could  be  revived  by  breathing  on  the  metal 
many  weeks  afterwards,  nor  did  it  finally 
disappear  until  the  end  of  several  months.'*'* 
Dr.  Draper  has  also  shown  that  a  series  of 
spectra  may  co-exist  on  a  phosphorescent 
surface  (sulphuret  of  lime),  and  after  re- 
maining latent  for  a  length  of  time,  will 
come  forth  in  their  proper  order  on  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  surface.  Place  a 
key,  for  example,  on  a  phosphorescent  sur- 
face, and  make  that  surface  glow  by  a  gal- 
vanic discharge  between  charcoal  points  for 
two  or  three  minutes — the  image  of  the  key 
will  of  course  be  seen  after  removing  it.  If 
the  surface,  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  day  or 
two,  be  now  inspected,  no  image  will  be 
visible,  but  when  laid  upon  a  piece  of  warm 
iron  a  spectral  image  of  the  key  will  be 
seen.  Take  a  similar  plate  similarly  im- 
pressed by  a  key,  but  whose  image  has  not 
been  involved,  and  having  set  before  the 
surface  another  object,  such  as  a  metallic 
ring,  discharge  at  a  short  distance  a  Lcyden 
jar.  The  phosphorus  will  shine  all  over 
except  on  the  portion  shaded  by  the  ring. 
This  image  of  the  ring  soon  disappears  to- 
tally ;  but  if  the  plate  is  set  upon  a  piece 
of  warm  iron  it  will  speedily' begin  to  glow, 
the  image  of  the  ring  mil  be  fast  reproducedj 
and  as  it  fades  away  the  spectral  form  of  the 
hey  will  gradually  unfold  itself ^  and  then 
vanish. 

Invisible  traces  of  written  words  have 
been  rendered  visible  in  several  curious 
phenomena  of  crystallization.  Dr.  Draper 
observed,  that  if  we  draw  a  lino  on  the 
interior  of  a  glass-receiver  containing  cam- 
phor, and  if  we  expose  the  receiver  to  the 
sun  after  it  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  line 
described  will  be  stellated  with  crystals  of 
camphor.  If  we  make  a  solution  of  a  few 
grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  three  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  m  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  water — or,  what  Dr.  Waller  prefers, 
of  ten  grains  of  phosphate  of  soda  instead 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia — and  spread- 
ing this  solution  upon  a  plate  of  glass  (or 
upon  quartz  or  agate),  write  witn  a  pen 
upon  the  glass,  the  words  will  become  visible 
(by  the  deposition  of  crystals,)  both  on  the 
alorss  and  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  !  Dr. 
Waller,  to  whose  interesting  paper  we  refer 
our  readers — (Phil.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1846,  vol. 
zxviii.y  p.   94) — has  shown  that   similar 


images  may  be  formed  upon  the  traces  of 
words  by  gaseous  bodies — the  letters  being 
written  as  it  were  in  bubbles  of  gas.  Henoe^ 
as  he  shows,  we  have  the  cause  of  the  effer- 
vescence produced  by  the  immersion  of  % 
piece  of  bread  in  champagne.  This  curi- 
ous subject  has  been  recently  studied  by 
M.  Ludwig  Moser  of  Berlin,  who  has  arrived 
at  several  very  important  conclusions,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  other- 
wise than  in  the  following  abbreviated 
form : — 

If  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  has  been 
touched  in  any  particular  part  by  ano- 
ther body,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
precipitating  on  the  touched  part  all  vapors 
which  adhere  to  it,  or  which  combine 
chemically  with  it,  differently  from  what  it 
does  on  the  untouched  part. 

This  result  was  obtained  with  all  bodies 
— such  as  glass,  metals,  resins,  wood,  paste- 
board, &o.,  and  in  order  to  produce  the 
effect  absolute  contact  was  not  necessary ; 
a  shilling  held  above  mercury  and  then 
breathed  upon  gave  the  image  of  the  shil<« 
ling,  as  when  it  was  laid  upon  a  plate  of 
glass  and  subsequently  breathed  upon. 
Mercurial  vapor,  attid  that  of  iodine,  acted 
exactly  like  the  vafK)r  of  water.  Hence  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Daguerreotype  was  prO" 
duced  without  the  intervention  of  Hght^  for 
the  experiments  were  equally  successful  bj 
night  as  by  day,  and  consequently  "  con- 
tact is  capable  of  imitating  the  action  of 
light." 

After  showing,  by  experiment,  that  ^^  the 
violet  rays  continue  the  action  commenced 
by  contact,"  he  examines  the  action  of  light 
upon  plates  of  silver,  copper,  and  glass. 
''  A  clean  and  highly  polished  plate  of 
silver,  having  a  pattern  cut  out  of  paper 
suspended  over  it,  without  touching  it,  was 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  hours.  After 
being  cooled,  it  was  held  over  mercurj 
heated  to  about  60^  of  Reaumur,  when  a 
clear  image  of  the  pattern  was  produced  by 
the  mercurial  vapor."  From  these,  and 
other  experiments,  Moser  concludes,  *'  that 
light  acts  on  all  bodies ;  and  that  its  influ- 
ence may  be  tested  by  all  vapors  that  ad- 
here to  the  surface  or  act  chemically  upon 
it ;"  and  that  ^'  the  same  modification  is 
produted  upon  plates  when  vapors  are  con- 
densed, as  when  light  acts  upon  them." 
M.  Moser  has  endeavored  to  explain  these, 
and  various  other  phenomena,  on  the  hypo* 
thesis  "  that  every  body  is  self-luminous, 
and  emits  invisible  rays  of  li^ht,"  and  that 
when  two  bodies  are  sufficiently  approxi- 
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mated,  they  reciprocally  depict  eaclx  other'  The  heat  must  on  no  account  be  so  great  as  to 

by  means  rf  the  iuTiaible  rays  which  they  I"'"'"''?' ^ "'"""^r^r^  ''•  ^''*"        "''  ^ 

•'  ..  J  ^  4g7 — Restarckn,  p.  237. 

emit.  ' 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  dissents  from  this  hypo-       ^j^^     ,  ^^  j^  ^^^^    ,^  -^  ^  mercury 

thesis,  has  described  several  experiments  m  ^^     the  vapor  of  which  attacks  the  white 

which  the  phenomena  are  produced  by  heat,  p^rts  of  the  copy,  and  gives  afidthful  but 

and  he  has  given  the  name  of  Thermography  {^^^^^^^  ^^^l'  jt  igfhen  exposed  to  the 
to  this  process  of  copying  engravings  on  ^^  j„j^     ^j^j^j^  .tt^^j^,  the  parts 

metallic  plates  •  regarding  tjie  Phenomena,  ^^^^  j,^^^  mercury,  and  by  blackening  them 
"  ,f  not  directly  the  effect  of  a  distorbatice     -^  ^  perfectly  black  picture, 

of  the  latent  caloric,  as  at  least  materially  »  ^  ^^^  j,^  shown  that  these  images 
mfluonced  by  the  action  of  heat."    Mr.  ^^  produced  without  any  condensation 

Hunt  placed  on   a  well-polished  copper-  ^^  ^      ^T  ^nj  gi^pi-  j,-  the  action  of  heat, 

plate  a  sotereign,  a  shilhng,  a  larse  wfcer  ^^^^  oopper-plate  is  heated  to  the  degree 

jieda/,  and  ape«»y,andwhcn  the  plate  ha.d  ^^  ^j^j^jf  jt'^begins  to  change  color,  and 

been  gently  warmed  by  a  spint-lamp,  cool-  ^j^^^^  ^j^^  spirit-lamp  is  extinguished,  and 

•d,  and  exnoscd  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  ^j^^    ,^^^  ^^^  ^^  withdrawn,  distinct 

each  piece  left  its  impression,  the  sovereign  impJeggions  of  them  are  found  penetrating 

and  the  silver  medal  bemg  most  distmct,  ^^  ^  considerable  depth  into  the  surface  of 

and  the  lettering  m  each  copied.     A  bronze  ^»     metal 

medal  ^ave  its  picture,  though  placed  ^  th       ^  ^ ^^^^^^  „f  B^^U^  t„  obtained  stfll 

of  an  inch  above  the   plate      When  the  ^^^^  interesting  results  by  the  agency  of 

oopner-plate  was  made  too  hot  to  be  ban-  ^^^^^  electricity.     If  a  medal  is  placed 

died.  It  gave  inipressions  in  the  following  upon  a  glass-plate,  and  this  plate  upon  a 

order  of  intensity,  gold,  silver  broMe,  cop-  „*etallio  one,  and  if  the  medal  is  subjected 

per,  the  mass  of  the  metal  materially  influ-  ^  jUcharges  of  electricity,  a  perfect  image 

encmg  the  rcsn  t,  and  the  impressions  from  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^    .^^  of  being  developed 

the  gold  and  silver  being  permanent.     The  .     mercury  or  iodine,  will  be  received  upon 

heat  of  the  sun's  rays  produced  analogous  ^{^  gUss;  and  if  several  glass  plates  are 

effects,  the  calonfio  rays  aJone  influencing  i^tei^osed  between    the  i^edal    and   the 

the  result.    In  this  way  Mr.  Hunt  copied  ^gtallic-plate,  an  image  of  the  medal  wiU 

printed  pages  and   engravings  on  iodized  be  formeS  on  the  wppef  surface  of  each  of 

naper,  by  mere  «>nt«f  »«<»  exposure  to  ^^^    ,  ^^  of  glass. 

teat,  and  he  found  that  this  could  be  done       ^  Fizeanls  of  opinion  that  the  images 

even  at  considerable  distances  between  the  ^^j^^  ^^  j,^^^  ^^^  ^nsidering  arise  from 

object  and  Its  copy.     By  amalgamating  the  ^  ^  ^^  j         ^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^    „ 

surface  of  the  paper  a«»'d»ng  to  the  fol-  ^^  j*^^^  ^'      ,,1^  «f  j,^j„     ^^j^^  ^^  j, 
lowing  process,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to       ^^^    ^^  Profeaor    Grove    hw 

copy  from   paper   line-eneravings,   wood-  ^^^^  the  same  general  view,  and  Sir 

ents,  and  lithographs,  witi  smpnsing  ao-  ^^/j^  Brewster,  ha^ng  succeeded  in  form- 

^^*^'  ing  very  fine  pictures  upon  glass,  by  the 

entrance  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  its.  pores, 

•*  A  well  polished  plate  of  copper  'm  rubbed  regards  all  these  images  as  the  result  of  the 

over  with  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  well  absorption  of  matter,  emanating  from  one 

washed  to  ^'"^^^/"y  "?^^jV°[  !^PP^  ^^^^^  body  and  received  into  the  pores  of  another, 

may  be  formed ;  when  quite  dry,  a  httle  raercury,  tt  i.     i.       i.  i  j   T    xi.     r  n      • 

taken  upon  soft  leather  or  linen,  is  well  rubbed  Hence  he  has  been  led  to  the  followuig 

over  it.  and  the  surface  washed  to  a  perfect  mirror,  general   conclusions:—'    Ihat   all    bodies 

The  sheet  to  be  copied  is  placed  smoothly  over  throw  off  emanations  in  greater  or  less  abun- 

tbe  mercurial  surface,  and  a  sheet  or  two  of  soft  dance,  in  particles  of  greater  or  less  size, 

clean  paper  bein^  placed  npon  it.  it  is  pressed  into  and  with  greater  or  less  velocities — that 

equal  contact  wfth  the  metal  by  a  piece  of  glaw  these  particles  enter  more  or  less  into  the 
or  flat  board.    In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain  ''^f     y^^  ^^  g^^j  l^^j      sometimes 

for  an  hour  or  two     The  time  may  be  consider-  ^   y  . ,    .       "r  7.  ""'"''"•"^ 

ably  shortened  by  applying  a  very  gentle  heat  for  f^^^^^S  ^^^  ^^^^  surface,  someUmes  effect- 

a  few  minutes  to  the  under  surface  of  the  plate,  ^^g  *  <lceper  entrance,  and  sometimes  per- 
meating them   altogether — that  the  pro- 

^SeeT^'ansaaiaHaoftkaCarwMUPoiytechnicSo'  jection   of  these   ^nanations  is  aided   by 

ddf,  1842.    London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  differences  of  temperature — by  great  heat* 
3/a^a«^  October,  1840,  and  December,  1843,  vol. 
xzi,  p.  462,  and  ItettarchtSt  &c.,  p.  223.*  *  The'  colored  films  produced  iqpon  sted  and 
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— by  vibratory  action — by  friction— by 
electricity,— in  short,  by  every  cause  which 
affects  the  forces  of  aggregation,  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  held  together ; 
and  that  these  cmanatiofts,  when  feeble, 
show  themselves  in  the  images  of  Fusinieri, 
Draper,  Hunt,  Moser,  Fizeau,  Knorr,  Kar- 
sten,  and  Zantedeschi* — when  stronger,  in 
certain  chemical  changes  which  they  pro- 
duce— when  stronger  still,  in  their  action 
on  the  olfactory  nerves,  causing  smell,  and 
when  thrown  off  most  copiously  and  rapidly, 
in  heat,  affecting  the  nerves  of  touch — in 
photogenic  action,  dissevering  and  re-com- 
bining the  elements  of  matter,  and  in  phos- 
phorescent and  luminous  emanations,  ex- 
citing the  retina  and  producing  vision.'* 

Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  must  give  a  brief  notice  of  a  very 
remarkable  invention  of  M.  Martens,  by 
which  an  extensive  panoramic  view,  amount- 
ing even  to  an  angle  of  150®,  may  be  taken 
by  the  Daguerreotype.  The  object-glass  is 
fixed  upon  a  pivot,  and  put  in  motion  by  an 
endless  screw,  so  as  to  present  a  narrow 
aperture  in  front  of  it,  in  succession,  to  the 
landscape  or  group  of  figures  to  be  copied. 
When  the  long  iodized^  plate,  curved  oylin- 
drically,  is  placed  in  the  apparatus,  the 
cover  is  taken  from  the  object-glass,  and  the 
handle  is  turned  slowly  and  steadily  round, 
slowly  when  a  dark  object  is  in  the  field, 
and  quickly  when  a  luminous  object  is 
there.  By  means  of  a  common  achromatic 
object-glass,  one  inch  and  four-tenths  in  dia- 
meter, views  have  been  produced  thirty- 
eight  centimetres  long  and  twelve  wide ; 
and  these  views,  one  of  which  we  have  seen, 
are  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by 
the  common  camera. 

Having  thus  given  our,  readers  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  processes  of  the 
two  sister  arts  which  constitute  photogra- 
phy, we  must  now  endeavor  to  estimate  the 
advantages  which  they  have  conferred  upon 
society,  and  which  may  yet  be  expected 
from  their  future  progress.  The  arts  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  have 
in  every  age  called  into  exercise  the  loftiest 
genius  and  the  deepest  reason  of  man.    Fos- 

other  metals  by  heat  are  obviously  the  material  ra^i- 
atiofu  from  the  metal  uniting  wim  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere. 

♦  Professor  Zantedeschi,  of  Venice,  has  shown 
that  metals  pass  into  a  radiant  state — are  reflected 
like  light  and  heat,  and  return  into  a  concrete  state 
in  virtue  of  chemical  affinity. — Ricerche  Fitico- 
chimico  Fitiologiche  suUa  LucSj  chap.  iv.  Venezia. 
1846.    Folio. 


tered  by  power,  consecrated  by  piety,  and 
hallowed  by  affection,  their  choicest  pro- 
ductions have  been  preserved  by  the  libe- 
rality of  individuals,  and  the  munificence  of 
kings — while  the  palaces  of  sovereigns,  the 
edifices  of  social  life,  the  temples  of  religioD, 
the  watch-towers  of  war,  the  obelisks  of 
fame,  and  the  mausolea  of  domestic  grief, 
remain  under  the  blue  cupola  of  nature's 
museum,  to  attest  by  their  modem  beauty, 
or  their  ruined  grandeur,  the  genius  and 
taste  of  their  founders.  To  the  cultivation 
and  patronage  of  such  noble  arts,  the  vanity, 
the  hopes,  and  the  holiest  affections  of 
man  stand  irrevocably  pledged ;  and  we 
should  deeply  deplore  any  invention  or  dis- 
covery, or  any  tide  in  the  nation's  taste, 
which  should  paralyse  the  artist's  pencil,  or 
stay  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or  divert  into 
new  channels  the  genius  which  wields  them. 
Instead  of  superseding  the  arts  of  design,  as 
some  have  feared,  photography  will  but  sup- 
ply them  with  new  ideas — with  collections 
of  costume,  with  studies  of  drapery  and  of 
figures,  and  with  scenes  in  life  and  nature, 
which,  if  they  possess  at  all,  they  possess 
imperfectly,  and  without  which  art  must  be 
stationary,  if  she  does  not  languish  and  de- 
cline. Sentiments  analogous  to  these  have 
been  more  professionally  expressed  by  M.  De- 
laroche,  a  distinguished  l^Vench  artist,  and 
we  believe  also  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  high- 
est authority  in  England ;  and  if  a  new 
era  be  now  seen  in  our  horizon,  with  all  the 
promise  of  an  auroral  dawn,  in  which  the 
three  sister  arts  shall  simultaneously  ad- 
vance to  perfection,  it  will  be  by  the  agency 
of  photography — importing  nature  herseff 
into  the  artist's  studio,  and  furnishing  to 
his  imagination  an  exuberance  of  her  riches. 
In  sculpture,  advantage  has  not  yet  been 
taken  of  the  peculiar  help  which  is  offered 
to  her  by  photography.  All  the  elements 
of  statuary,  and  all  the  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  a  living  figure,  may  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  azimuthal  representations, 
or  sectional  outlines,  taken  photographical- 
ly ;  and  by  means  of  a  binocular  camera, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone's  beautiful  stereoscope,  two  of  these 
azimuthal  sections  may  be  combined  into  a 
solid,  with  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  tho 
original  figure  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Superficial  forms  will  thus,  at  his  com- 
mand, stand  before  the  sculptor  in  three 
dimensions,  and  he  may  thus  virtually  carry 
in  his  portfolio  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and 
the  gigantic  Sphynx,  and  all  the  statuary 
of  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum. 
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Bat  while  ihc  artist  is  thus  supplied  with 
every  material  for  his  creative  genius,  the 
public  will  derive  a  new  and  immediate  ad- 
vantage from  the  productions  of  the  solar 
pencil.  The  homefaring  man,  whom  fate 
or  duty  chains  to  his  birth-place,  or  impri- 
sons in  his  fatherland,  will,  without  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  travel,  scan  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  the  globe,  not  in  the 
fantastic  or  deceitful  images  of  a  hurried 
pencil,  but  in  the  very  picture  which  would 
nave  been  painted  on  his  own  retina,  were 
he  ijbagicaily  transported  to  ,^e  scene. 
The  gigantic  outline  of  th^  Himalaya  and 
the  Andes  will  stand  self-rdepicted  upon  his 
borrowed  retina — the  Nifigara  will  pour  out 
before  him,  in  panoramic  grandeur,  her 
mighty  cataract  of  waters — while  the  flam- 
ing volcano  will  toss  into  the  air  her  clouds 
of  dust  and  her  blazing  fragments.*  The 
scene  will  change,  and  there  will  rise  before 
him  Egypt's  colossal  pyramids,  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  gilded 
mosques  and  towering  minarets  of  Eastern 
jnagniflcence.  t  But  with  not  less  wonder,  and 
with  a  more  eager  and  affectionate  gaze,  will 
he  survey  those  hallowed  scenes  which  faith 
has  consecrated  and  love  endeared.  Paint- 
ed in  its  cheerless  tints  Mount  Zion  will 
stand  before  him  *'  as  a  field  that  is 
ploughed," — ^Tyre,  as  a  rock  on  which  the 
fisherman  dry  their  nets — Gaza,  in  her  pro- 
phetic "  baldness" — Lebanon  with  her  ce- 
dars prostrate  among  the  ''  howling  firs ;" 
—Nineveh  "  made  as  the  grave,"  and  seen 
only  in  the  turf  that  covers  it ; — and  Baby- 
Ion  the  Great,  the  Golden  City,  with  its 
impregnable  walls,  its  hundred  gates  of 
brass,  now  '^  sitting  in  the  dust,"  ^^  cast  up 
as  an  heap,"  covered  with  "  pools  of  wa- 
ter," and  without  even  the  "  Arab's  tent" 

■  *  An  accomplished  traveller,  who  ascended 
Momit  Etna  in  order  to  take  Talbotvpe  drawings 
of  its  scenery,  placed  his  camera  on  the  ed^  of  the 
crater,  in  order  to  get  a  representation  of  tJiat  inte- 
resting spot  No  sooner  was  the  camera  fixed,  and 
the  sensitive  paper  introduced,  than  a  partial  erup- 
tion took  place,  which  drove  the  traveller  from  his 
camera  in  order  to  save  his  life.  When  the  erup- 
tion ceased,  he  retamed  to  collect  the  fragments  of 
his  instrument,  when,  to  his  great  surprise  and  de- 
light, he  found  that  his  camera  was  not  only  unin- 
jured, but  contained  an  excellent  picture  of  the  cra- 
ter and  the  eruption ! 

t  The  drawings  in  the  Excursunu  DaguernenrteSf 
taken  from  the  sun-pictures  in  the  splendid  gallery 
of  M.  Lerebours,  contain  114  plates,  representing 
scenes  and  public  buildings  in  America,  Algeria, 
England,  E^ypt,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Rus- 
sia, Sardinia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  JNubia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine. 


or  the  "  shepherd's  fold."*  But  though  it 
is  only  Palestine  in  desolation  that  a  mo- 
dern sun  can  delineate,  yet  the  seas  whicli 
bore  on  their  breast  the  divine  Redeemer, 
and  th3  everlasting  hills  whidi^  bounded 
his  view,  stand  unchanged  by  time  and  the 
elements,  and,  delineated  on  the  faithful 
tablet,  still  appeal  to  us  with  an  immortal 
interest  t 

But  the  scenes  which  are  thus  presented 
to  us  by  the  photographer  have  not  merely 
the  interest  of  being  truthful  representa- 
tions :  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  record  of 
every  visible  event  that  takes  place  while  the 
picture  is  delineating.  The  dial-plate  of 
the  clock  tells  the  hour  and  minute  when  it 
was  drawn,  and  with  the  day  of  the  month, 
which  we  know,  and  the  sun's  altitude, 
which  the  shadows  on  the  picture  often  sup- 
ply, we  may  find  the  very  latitude  of  the 
place  which  is  represented.  All  stationarj 
life  stands  self-delineated  on  the  photo- 
graph :  The  wind,  if  it  blows,  will  exhibit 
its  disturbing  influence — the  rain,  if  it  falls, 
will  glisten  on  the  housetop — the  still 
clouds  will  exhibit  their  ever-changinff 
forms — and  even  the  lightning's  flash  will 
imprint  its  fire-streak  on  the  sensitive  ta- 
blet. 

To  the  physical  sciences  Photography  has 
already  made  valuable  contributions.  Mr. 
Ronalds,  Mr.  CoUen,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
have,  with  much  ingenuity,  employed  it  at 
Kew  and  at  Greenwich  to  record  the  varia- 
tions of  meteorological  and  magnetical  in- 
struments in  the[absence  of  the  observer,  and 
Mr.  Brunei  has  Daguerreotype  pictures 
taken  of  the  public  works  which  he  is  carry- 
ing on,  at  stated  times,  so  as  to  exhibit 
their  progress,  and  give  him  as  it  were  a 
power  of  superintendance  without  beinff 
personally  present.  Sir  John  Herschel  ana 
other  philosophers  have  obtained  from  pho- 
tography much  important  information  re- 
specting the  properties  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and  Dr.  Carpenter  has  applied  it  with 
singular    success    in    executing    beautiful 

*  Dr.  Keith  has  brought  home  with  him  from  the 
Holy  Land,  about  thirty  Daguerreot3rpes  of  its  most 
interesting  scenery,  executed  by  his  son,  Dr.  George 
Keith,  and  which  are  now  engraving  for  publica- 
tion. Since  this  note  was  printed,  we  nave  receivecL 
and  now  have  before  us,  fourteen  of  these  beautifm 
engravings,  rcnresenting  Mount  Zion,  Tjrre,  Petra. 
Hebron,  Askelon,  Gerash,  Cesaraea,  Ashdod,  and 
other  interesting  places. 

t  See  Lond.  and  Edin.  PhiL  Magazine,  Feb., 
1846,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  73  j  and  PhiL  Tram*.,  1847,  pt. 
I.,pp.  59,  69,andlll. 
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drawings  of  objects  of  natural  history,  as 
exhibited  in  the  solar  microscope. 

If  the  solar  pencil  fails  in  its  delineations 
of  female  beautj,  or  of  the  human  counte- 
nance when  lighted  up  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, or  beaming  with  the  expression  of 
feeling  or  intelligence,  it  yet  furnishes  to 
the  domestic  circle  one  of  its  most  valued 
acquisitions.  The  flattering  representa- 
tions of  the  portrait -painter,  which  delight 
us  for  awhile,  lose  year  after  year  their  like- 
ness to  the  living  original,  till  time  has  ob^ 
literated  the  last  fading  trace  of  the  resem- 
blance. The  actual  view  of  the  time-worn 
reality  overbears  the  recollection  of  early 
beauty,  and  the  work  of  the  painter,  though 
it  be  a  valuable  production  of  art,  has  lost 
its  domestic  charm.  In  the  faithful  picture 
by  the  sun,  on  the  contrary,  time  adds  but 
to  the  resemblance.  The  hue  of  its  cheek 
never  grows  pale.  Its  unerring  outline 
changes  neither  with  age  nor  with  grief,  and 
the  grave  and  sombre,  and  perchance  un- 
gainlyi  picture  grows  even  into  a  flattering 


likeness,  which  to  the  filial  and  parental 
heart  must  become  a  precious  possession. 

These  observations,  which  apply  princi- 
pally to  the  Talbotype,  were  at  one  time 
especially  applicable  to  the  Daguerreotype 
portraits,  when  the  sitter  sat  long,  and 
when  a  pallid  whiteness  obaraoterized  all  its 
productions.  The  improvement  of  the  art, 
however,  in  the  shortness  of  the  sitting,  in 
the  tone  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  coloring  the  picture,  has  been  so 
great  that  the  Daguerreotype  portraits 
have  all  the  beauty  of  the  finest  miniatures, 
and  are  at  least  faithful  if  not  flatter- 
ing representations  of  female  beauty.* 
The  Talbotype  will,  we  doubt  not,  make 
the  same  start  towards  perfection;  and 
when  a  fine  grained  paper  shall  be  made, 
and  a  more  sensitive  process  discovered,  we 
shall  have  Talbotype  portraits  the  size  of 
life,  embodying  the  intellectual  expression 
as  well  as  the  physical  form  of  the  human 
oountenanoe.t 


from   Tftit'i   Mftfttxiat. 
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BY    GEORGE   GILFILLAN. 


In  selecting  Mrs.  Hemans  as  our  first  spe- 
rimen  of  Female  Authors,  we  did  so  avow- 
edly, because  she  seemed  to  us  the  most 
feminine  writer  of  the  day.  We  now  select 
Mrs.  Browning  for  the  opposite  reason,  that 
she  is,  or  at  least  is  said  by  many  to  be, 
the  most  masculine  of  our  female  writers. 

To  settle  the  respective  spheres  and  oali- 
hteB  of  the  male  and  the  female  mind  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  philosophical 
problems.  To  argue,  merely,  that  because 
the  mind  of  woman  has  never  hitherto  pro- 
duced a  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  a  "  Prinoi- 
pia,"  it  is  therefore  for  ever  incapable  of 
producing  similar  masterpieces,  seems  to  us 
unfair,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  how  many  ages  elapsed  e'er  the  male 
mind  realized  such  prodigies  of  intellectual 
achievement  ?  And  do  not  they  still  stand 
unparalleled  and  almost  unapproached } 
And  were  it  not  as  reasonable  to  assert  that 
BUtn  as  that  woman  can  renew  them  no 


more  ?  Secondly,  because  the  premise  is 
granted — that  woman  has  not — does  the 
conclusion  follow,  that  woman  cannot  ex- 
cogitate an  argument  as  great  as  the  '^  Prin- 
cipia,"  or  buUd  up  a  rhyme  as  lofty  as  the 
"  Paradise  Lost  ?'*  Would  it  not  have 
been  as  wise  for  one  who  knew  Milton  only 
as  the  Milton  of  "  Lycidas"  and  "  Ar- 
cades," to  have  contended  that  he  was 
incapable  of  a  great  epic  poem  ?  And  is 
there  nothing  in  Madame  De  Stael,  in 
Rahel  the  Germaness,  in  Mary  Somerville, 

*  As  examples  of  the  perfecdon  of  EngTavings 
from  Daguerreotype  portraits,  we  may  mention 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Welliogton  and  Dr.  Chalmers, 
from  Daguerreotypes  executed  by  M.  Clandet 

t  Our  scientific  readers  will  find  a  very  interest- 
in|f  section  on  the  literature  of  the  chemical  rajrs, 
LiUerratwr  der  chemischen  UcMdraMtHi  by  Dr.  Kar- 
sten.  in  the  Fbrtsckritl  der  PhytUc  tm  Jahre  1846; 
DargesUlUvon  der pkytikidiscken  CkseUschafl zu  Ber» 
Ivn.  Redigirt  von  1>K.  G.  Kabstik,  pp.  326-996. 
Berlin,  1847. 
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and  even  in  Mary  WoUstonecraffc,  to  sng- 
gest  the  idea  of  heights,  fronting  the  very 
peaks  of  the  Principia  and  the  Paradise,  to 
which  woman  may  yet  attain?  Thirdly, 
has  not  woman  understood  and  appreciated 
the  greatest  works  of  genius  as  fully  as  man  ? 
Then  may  she  in  time  equal  them  ;  for  what 
is  true   appreciation  hut  the  sowing  of  a 

ferm  in  the  mind,  which  shall  ultimately 
ear  similar  fruit  ?  There  is  nothing,  says 
Godwin,  which  the  human  mind  can  con- 
ceive, which  it  cannot  execute ;  we  may 
add,  there  is  nothing  the  human  mind  can 
nnderstand  which  it  cannot  equal.  Fourth- 
ly, let  us  never  forget  that  woman,  as  to 
intellectual  progress,  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
fiincy.  Changed  as  hy  malignant  magic, 
now  into  an  article  of  furniture,  and  now 
into  the  toy  of  pleasure,  she  is  only  as  yet 
undergoing  a  hetter  transmigration,  and 
"  timidly  expanding  into  life." 

Almost  all  that  is  valuahle  in  Female 
Authorship  has  heen  produced  within  the 
last  half-century,  that  is,  since  the  female 
was  generally  recognised  to  he  an  intel- 
lectual creature  ;  and  if  she  has,  in  such  a 
short  period,  so  progressed,  what  demi- 
Mahomctan  shall  venture  to  set  hounds  to 
her  future  advancement  ?  Even  though  we 
should  grant  that  woman,  more  from  her 
bodily  constitution  than  her  mental,  is  in- 
ferior to  man,  and  that  man,  having  got, 
shall  probably  keep,  his  start  of  centuries, 
we  see  nothing  to  prevent  woman  overtak- 
ing, and  outstripping  with  ease,  his  present 
lurthest  point  of  intellectual  progress.  We 
do  not  look  on  such  productions  as  "  Lear," 
and  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctus,"  with  the 
despair  wherewith  the  boy  who  has  leaped 
up  in  vain  to  seize,  regards  ever  after  the 
moon  and  the  stars  ;  they  are,  after  all,  the 
masonry  of  men,  and  not  the  architecture  of 
the  gods ;  and  if  man  may  surpass,  why 
may  not  woman,  "  taken  out  of  his  side," 
his  gentle  aliasy  equaj  them  ? 

Of  woman,  we  may  say,  at  least,  that 
there  are  already  provinces  where  her  power 
is  incontested  ana  supreme.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  civilization  advances,  and  as  the 
aarker  and  fiercer  passions  which  constitute 
the  fera  natura  subside,  in  the  lull  of  that 
milder  day,  the  voice  of  woman  will  become 
more  audible,  exert  a  wider  magic,  and  be 
as  the  voice  of  spring  to  the  opening  year. 
Wo  stay  not  to  prove  that  the  sex  of  genius 
is  feminine,  ana  that  those  poets  who  are 
most  profoundly  impressing  our  young  Bri- 
tish minds,  are  those  who,  in  tenderness 
and  sensibility— in  peculiar  power,  and  in 


peculiar  weakness,  are  all  but  female.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  effects  of  cul- 
ture, in  deadening  the  genius  of  man,  we 
are  mistaken  if  it  has  not  always  had  the 
contrary  effect  upon  that  of  woman  (where 
do  we  find  a  female  Bloomfield  or  Bums  ?) 
so  that,  on  entering  on  the  far  more  highly 
civilized  periods  which  are  manifestly  ap- 
proaching, she  will  but  be  breathing  the 
atmosphere  calculated  to  nourish  and  invi- 
gorate, instead  of  weakening  and  chilling 
her  mental  life.  •  Our  admirable  friend, 
Mr.  De  Quincey,  has,  we  think,  conceded 
even  more  than  we  require,  in  granting 
(see  his  paper  on  Joan  of  Arc)  that  woman 
can  die  more  nobly  than  man.  For  whe^er 
is  the  writing  or  the  doing  of  a  great  tra- 
gedy the  higher  achievement  ^  Poor  the 
attitude  even  of  Shakspeare,  penning  the 
fire-syllables  of  Macbeth,  to  tibat  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  entering  into  the  flames  as  into  her 
wedding  suit.  What  comparison  between 
the  face  inflamed  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Chal- 
mers, as  they  thundered  ;  and  the  blush  on 
the  cheek  of  Charlotte  Corday,  still  extant, 
as  her  head  was  presented  to  the  people  ? 
And  who  shall  name  the  depioter  of  the 
death  of  Beatrice  Cenci ;  with  Madame 
Roland,  whose  conduct  on  the  scaffold 
might  make  one  in  "  love  with  death  P^  If 
to  die  nobly  demand  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  even 
artistic  powers — and  if  woman  has  par  ex^ 
cellence  exemplified  such  a  concentration, 
there  follows  a  conclusion  to  which  we 
should  be  irresistibly  led,  were  it  not  that 
we  question  the  minor  proposition  in  the 
argument — we  hold  that  man  has  often  as 
fully  as  woman  risen  to  the  dignity  of  death, 
and  met  him,  not  as  a  vassal,  but  as  a 
superior. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  more  of 
the  man'  than  any  female  writer  of  the 
period,  may  appear  rather  an  equivocal 
compliment ;  and  its  truth  even  may  be 
questioned.  We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  she  has  more  of  the 
heroine  than  her  eompeers.  Hers  is  a  high 
heroic  nature,  which  adopts  for  the  motto 
at  once  of  its  life  and  its  poetry,  "  Perfect 
through  suffering."     Shelley  says  :— 

"  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong : 
They  learn  in  safiering;  what  they  teach  in  song.^ 

But  wrong  is  not  always  the  stem  school- 
mistress of  song.  There  are  sufferings 
springing  from  other  sources — ^firom  intense 
sensibility— from  bodily  ailment — ^from  the 
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loss  of  cHerished  objects,  whioli  also  find  in 
poetry  their  natural  vent.  And  we  do 
think  that  snch  poetry,  if  not  so  powerfnl, 
is  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  more  in- 
fitmctiye  than  that  which  is  inspired  by  real 
or  imaginary  grievance.  The  turbid  tor- 
rent is  not  the  proper  mirror  for  reflecting 
the  face  of  nature  ;  and  none  but  the  moody 
and  the  discontented  will  seek  to  see  in  it 
an  ag6;ravated  and  distorted  edition  of  their 
own  gloomy  brows.  The  poetry  of  wrong 
is  not  the  best  and  most  permanent.  It  was 
not  wrong  alone  that  excited,  though  it 
unquestionably  directed,  the  course  of 
Dante's  and  Milton's  vein.  The  poetry  of 
Shakspcare's  wrong  is  condensed  in  his  son- 
nets— the  poetry  of  his  forbearance  and  for- 
giveness, of  his  gratitude  and  his  happiness, 
is  in  his  dramas.  The  poetry  of  Pope's 
wrong  (a  scratch  from  a  thorn  hedge  !)  is 
in  his  '*  Dunciad,"  not  in  his  **  Rape  of 
the  Lock."  The  poetry  of  Wordsworth's 
wrong  is  in  his  "  Prefaces,"  not  in  his 
*'  Excursion."  The  poetry  of  Byron's 
wrong  is  in  those  deep  curses  which  some- 
times disturb  the  harmony  of  his  poems  ; 
and  that  of  Shelley's  in  the  maniacal  scream 
which  occasionally  interrupts  the  pseans  of 
his  song.  But  all  these  had  probably  been 
as  great,  or  greater  poets,  had  no  wrong 
befallen  them,  or  had  it  taught  them  ano- 
ther lesson,  than  either  peevishly  to  pro- 
claim, or  furiously  to  resent  it. 

Mrs.  Browning  has  suffered,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  wrong  from  the  age.  She 
might,  indeed,  for  some  time  have  spoken 
of  neglect.  But  people  of  genius  should 
now  learn  the  truth,  that  negkd  is  not 
wrong  ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  a  wrong  in  which 
they  often  set  the  example.  Neglecting 
the  tastes  of  the  majority,  the  majority 
avenges  itself  by  neglecting  them.  Stand- 
ing and  singing  in  a  congregation  of  the 
deaf,  they  are  senseless  enot^h  to  complain 
that  they  are  not  heard.  Or  should  they 
address  the  multitude,  and  should  the  mul- 
titude not  listen,  it  never  strikes  them  that 
the  fault  is  their  own  ;  they  ought  to  have 
compelled  attention.  Orpheus  was  listened 
to :  the  thunder  is  :  even  the  gentlest  spring 
fihower  commands  its  audience.  If  neglect 
means  wilful  winking  at  claims  which  are 
ftlt^  it  is  indeed  a  wrong;  but  a  wrong 
seldom  if  ever  committed,  and  which  com- 
plaint will  not  cure — if  it  means,  merely, 
ignorance  of  claims  which  have  never  been 
presented  or  enforced,  where  and  whose  is 
the  criminality } 

To  do  Mrs.  Browning  justice^  she  has 


^ot  complained  of  neglect  nor  of  injuir  at 
all.  But  she  has  acknowledged  herself  in- 
spired by  the  genius  of  suffering.  And  this 
seems  to  have  exerted  divers  influences  upon 
her  poetry.  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  taught 
h^  to  rear  for  herself  a  spot  of  transcen- 
dental retreat,  a  city  of  re^ige  in  the  clouds. 
Scared  away  from,  her  own  heart,  she  has 
soared  upwards,  and  found  a  rest  elsewhere. 
To  those  flights  of  idealism  in  which  she 
indulges,  to  those  distant  and  daring  themes 
which  she  selects,  she  is  urged  less,  we 
think,  through  native  tendency  of  mincL 
than  to  fill  the  vast  vacuity  of  a  sick  and 
craving  spirit.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  her. 
It  may  be  called,  indeed,  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand ;  though  strong  and  daring 
must  be  those  that  can  successfully  accom- 
plish it.  Only  the  steps  of  sorrow — we  had 
almost  said  only  the  steps  of  despair — can 
climb  such  din^  heights.  The  healthy  and 
the  happy  mind  selects  subjects  of  a  healthy 
and  a  happy  sort,  and  which  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  every-day  life  and  every-day 
thought.  But  for  minds  which  have  been 
wrung  and  riven,  there  is  a  similar  attrac- 
tion in  gloomy  themes,  as  that  which  leads 
them  to  the  side  of  dark  rivers,  to  the  heart 
of  deep  forests,  or  into  the  centre  of  waste 
glens.  Step  forth,  ye  giant  children  of 
Sorrow  and  Genius,  that  we  may  tell  your 
names,  and  compute  your  multitudes. 
First,  there  is  tne  proud  thundershod 
^schylean  family,  all  conceived  in  the 
'^  eclipse"  of  that  most  powerful  of  Grecian 
spirits.  Then  follows  tne  vast  skeleton  of 
^'  De  Rerum  natura,"  the  massive  product 
of  the  grief  of  Lucretius — 

"  Who  cast  his  plummet  down  the  broad 
Deep  universe,  and  said,  No  God ; 
Finding  no  bottom,  he  denied 

*  Divindy  the  divine,  and  died, 
Chief  poet  upon  Tiber  side.'' 

Mas.  BaowNiNO. 

There  stalk  forward,  next  in  the  procession, 
the  kings,  priests,  popes,  prelates,  and  the 
yet  guiltier  and  mightier  shapes  of  Dante'ii 
Hell .  Next,  the  Satan  of  Milton  advances^ 
champing  the  curb,  and  regarding  even 
Prometheus  as  no  mate  for  his  proud  and 
lonely  misery.  Then  comes,  cowering  and 
shivering  on,  the  timid  Castaway  of  Cowper. 
He  is  followed  by  Byron's  heroes,  a  haughty 
yet  melancholy  troop,  with  conscious  mad-' 
ness  animating  their  gestures  and  dar^ 
ing  in  their  eyes.  The  Anciente  Mare- 
nere  succeeds,  now  fearfully  reverting  his 
looks,  and  now  fixing  his  glittering  eye 
forward  on  a  peopled  and  terrible  vacancy. 
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And,  lasdy,  a  frail  shadowy  and  shifting 
shape,  looking  new  like  Laon,  now  like 
Lionel,  and  like  Prometheus,  proclaims  that 
Alastor  himself  is  here,  the  Benjamin  in 
this  family  of  tears. 

"  Whither  shall  I  wander,'^  seems  Mrs. 
Browning  to  have  said  to  herself,  ''  to-day 
to  escape  from  my  own  sad  thoughts,  and 
to  lose,  to  nohle  purpose,  the  sense  of  my 
own  identity  ?  I  will  go  eastward  to  Eden, 
where  perfection  and  happiness  onoo  dwelt. 
I  will  pass,  secure  in  virtue,  the  far  flashing 
Bword  of  the  cherubim  ;  I  will  knock  at  the 
door  and  enter.  I  will  lie  down  in  the  for- 
saken garden ;  I  will  pillow  my  head  where 
Milton  pillowed  his,  on  the  grass  cool  with 
the  shaaow  of  the  Tree  of  Life ;  and  I  will 
dream  a  vision  of  my  own,  of  what  this 
place  once  was,  and  of  what  it  was  to  leave 
It  for  the  wilderness. '^  And  she  has  passed 
the  waving  sword,  and  she  has  entered  the 
awful  ga^oen,  and  she  has  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  she  has,  awaking,  told  it  as  a  ^'  Drama 
of  Exile."  It  were  vain  to  deny  that  the 
dream  is  one  full  of  genius — that  it  is  en- 
tirely original;  and  that  it  never  once, 
except  by  antithesis,  suggests  a  thought  of 
Milton's  more  massive  and  palpable  vision. 
Her  paradise  is  not  a  garoen,  it  is  a  flush 
on  a  summer  evening  Ssj.  Her  Adam  •  is 
not  the  fair  large-fronted  many  with  all 
manlike  qualities  meeting  unconsciously  in 
liifi  full  clear  nature — ho  is  a  German  meta- 
physician. Her  Eve  is  herself ^  an  amiable 
and  gifted  blue-stocking,  not  the  mere 
meek  motherly  woman,  with  what  Aird 
beautifully  calls  the  "  broad,  ripe,  serene, 
and  gracious  composure  of  love  about  her. " 
Her  spirits  are  neither  cherubim  nor  sera- 
phim— neither  knowing  nor  burning  ones — 
they  are  fairies,  not,  however,  of  the  Puck 
or  Ariel  species,  but  of  a  new  metaphysical 
breed  ;  they  do  not  ride  on,  but  split  hairs ; 
they  do  not  dance,  but  reason  ;  or  if  they 
dance,  it  is  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  in 
oyoles  and  epicycles  of  mystic  and  mazy 
motion.  There  is  much  beauty  and  power 
in  passages  of  the  poem,  and  a  sweet  inar- 
ticulate infinite  melody,  like  the  fabled  cry 
of  mandrakes  in  the  lyrics.  Still  we  do  not 
see  the  taste  of  turning  the  sweet  open 
garden  of  Eden  into  a  mase — ^we  do  not 
approve  of  the  daring  precedent  of  trying 
eonclusions  with  Milton  on  his  own  high 
field  of  victory — and  we  are,  we  must  say, 
jealous  of  all  enoroadiments  upon  that  fair 
Paradise  which  has  so  long  painted  itself 
upon  our  imaginations — where  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  earth  mingled  in  the  feast  with  all 


the  dainties  of  the  heavens — ^where  celestial 
plants  grew  under  the  same  sun  with  ter- 
restrial blossoms,  and  where  the  cadences 
of  seraphic  music  filled  up  the  pauses  in  the 
voice  of  God.  Far  different,  indeed?  is 
Mrs.  Browning's  from  Dryden's  disgusting 
inroad  into  Eden — as  different,  almost,  as 
the  advent  of  Raphael  from  the  encroadi- 
ment  of  Satan.  But  the  poem  professed  to 
stand  in  the  lustre  of  the  fiery  sword,  and 
this  should  have  burnt  up  some  of  its  con? 
ceits,  and  silenced  some  of  its  meaner  min- 
strelsies. And  all  such  attempts  we  regard 
precisely  as  we  do  the  beauties  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, when  compared  to  the  beauties  of  the 
Bible.  They  are  as  certainly  beauties,  but 
beauties  of  An  inferior  order — ^they  are  flow- 
ers, but  not  the  roses  which  grew  along  the 
banks  of  the  Four  Rivers,'  '^  or  caught  in 
their  crimson  cups  the  first  sad  drops  wept 
at  committing  of  the;  mortal  sin." 

"  One  blossom  of  Eden  ootblooms  them  all." 

Having  accepted  from  Mrs.  Browning's 
own  hand  sadness,  or  at  least  seriousnessi 
as  the  key  to  her  nature  and  genius,  let  us 
continue  to  apply  it  in  our  future  remarks. 
This  at  once  impels  her  to,  and  fits  her  for^ 
the  high  position  she  has  assumed,  utter* 
ing  the  '^  Cry  of  the  Human."  And  whom 
would  the  human  race  prefer  as  their  earthlj 
advocate,  to  a  high-souled  and  gifted  wo* 
man  ?  What  voice  but  the  female  voice 
could  so  softly  and  strongly,  so  eloquently 
and  meltingly,  interpret  to  the  ear  of  him 
whose  name  is  Love,  the  deep  woes  and 
deeper  wants  of  '^  poor  humanity's  afflicted 
will,  struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  des- 
tiny r"  Some  may  quarrel  with  the  title^ 
*'  The  Human,''  as  an  affectation  ;  but,  iifi 
Ihe  fibrst  place,  if  it  be,  it  is  a  very  small 
one,  and  a  small  affectation  can  never  fur- 
nish matter  for  a  great  quarrel.  Secondly^ 
we  are  not  disposed  to  make  a  man,  ana 
still  less  a  woman,  an  offender  for  a  word : 
and  thirdly,  we  fancy  wo  can  discern  a  good 
reason  for  her  use  of  the  term.  What  is  it 
that  is  crying  aloud  through  her  voice  to 
Heaven?  It  Ls  not  the  feral  or  fiendish 
element  in  human  nature  ?  That  has  found 
an  organ  in  Byron — an  echo  in  his  bellow- 
ing verse.  It  is  the  human  element  in  man 
— bruised,  bleeding,  all  but  dead  under  the 
pressure  of  evil  circumstances,  under  the 
ten  thousand  tyrannies,  mistakes,  and  de- 
lusions of  the  world,  that  has  here  ceased 
any  longer  to  be  silent,  and  is  M)eaking  in 
a  sister's  voice  to  Time  and  to  Eternity — 
to  Earth  and  Heaven.    The  poem  may 
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trnly  be  called  ft  prjtyer  for  the  times,  and 
no  collect  in  the  English  liturgy  surpasses 
it  in  truth  and  tenderness,  though  some 
may  think  its  tone  daring  to  the  brink  of 
blasphemy,  and  piercing  almost  to  anguish. 

Gracefully  from  this  proud  and  giddy 
pinnacle,  where  she  had  stood  as  the  con- 
scious and  commissioned  representatire  of 
the  human  race,  she  descends  to  the  door  of 
the  factory,  and  pleads  for  the  children  in- 
closed in  that  crowded  and  busy  hell.  The 
**  cry  of  the  factory  children''  moyes  you, 
because  it  is  no  poem  at  all — it  is  jxust  a 
long  sob,  Tciled  and  stifled  as  it  ascends 
through  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  poor  beings 
themselves.  Since  we  read  it  we  can 
scarcely  pass  a  factory  without  seeming  to 
hear  this  psalm  issuing  from  the  machinery, 
as  if  it  were  protesting  against  its  own 
abused  powers.  But,  to  use  the  language  of 
a  writer  quoted  a  little  before, "  The  I*  airy 
Queen  is  dead,  shrouded  in  a  yard  of  cotton 
stuff  made  by  the  spinning- jeimy,  asd  by 
that  other  piece  of  new  improvedmaohinery, 
the  souls-  and  bodies  of  British  children^  for 
which  death  alo»e  holds  the  patent.''  From 
Mrs.  Browning',  perhaps  the  most  ima^na- 
tive  and  intellectual  of  British  females,  down 
to  a  pale-faced,  thick-voieed,  degraded, 
hardly  human,  factory  girl,  what  a  long  and 
precipitous  descent !  But  though  hardly, 
she  is  human  ;  and  availing  herself  of  the 
small,  trembling,  but  eternally  indestructi- 
ble link  of  connexion  implied  in  a  common 
nature,  our  authoress  can  identify  herself 
with  the  cause,  and  incarnate  her  genius  in 
the  person  of  the  poor  perishing  child. 
How  unspeakably  more  affecting  is  a  plead- 
ing in  behalf  of  a  particular  portion  of  the 
race,  than  in  behalf  of  the  entire  jRamily  ? 
Mrs.  Browning  might  have  uttered  a  hun- 
dred "  cries  of  the  human,"  and  proved  her- 
self only  a  sentimental  artist,  and  awakened 
little  save  an  echo  dying  away  -in  distant 
elfin  laughter;  but  the  cry  of  a  factory 
child,  coming  through  a  woman's^  has  gone 
to  a  nation's  heart  of  hearts. 

Although  occupied  thus  with  the  sterner 
wants  and  sorrows  of  society,  she  is  not 
devoid  of  interest  in  its  mkior  miseries  and 
disappointments.  She  can  sit  down  beside 
little  Ella  (the  miniature  of  Ahiaschar) 
and  watch  the  history  of  her  day-dream 
beside  the  swan's  nest  aanong  the  reeds, 
and  see  in  her  disappokitment  a  type  of 
human  hopes  in  general,  even  when  tower- 
ing and  radiant  as  suinmer  clouds.  Ella's 
dream  among  the  reeds!  What  else  was 
Godwin's  Political  Justioe?     Whst  ebe 


was  St.  Simonianism  ?  What  else  is  Young 
Englandism .'  And  what  else  are  the 
hopes  built  by  many  now  upon  certain  per- 
fected schemes  of  education,  which,  freely 
translated,  just  mean  the  further  sharpen- 
iifg  and  fimiishing  of  knaves  and  fools; 
and  now  upon  a  "  Coming  Man,"  who  is 
to  supply  every  deficiency,  reconcile  every 
contradiction,  and  right  every  wrong.  Yes, 
he  will  come  mounted  on  the  red-roan 
horse  of  sweet  Ella's  vision  ! 

Shadowed  by  the  same  uniform  serious- 
ness are  the  only  two  poems  of  hers  which 
we  shall  further  at  present  mention — we 
mean  her . "  Vision  of  Poets,"  and  her 
"  Geraldine's  Courtship."  The  aim  of  the 
first  is  to  present,  in  short  compass,  and 
almost  in  single  lines,  the  characteristics  of 
the  greater  poets  of  past  and  present  times. 
This  undertaking  involved  in  it  very  con- 
siderable diflictuties.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  most  great  poets  possess  more  than 
one  distinguishing  peculiarity.  To  select  a 
single  differential  point  is  always  hazardous, 
and  often  deceptive.  2dly,  After  you  have 
selected  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
your  author,  it  is  no  eaey  task  to  express  it 
in  a  word,  or  in  a  line.  To  compress  thus 
an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell,  to  imprison  a  Giant 
genie  in  aa  iron  pot,  is  more  a  feat  of 
magic  than  an  act  of  criticism.  3dly,  It  is 
especially  difficult  to  express  the  differentia 
of  a  writer  in  a  manner  at  once  easy,  and 
natural,  and  picturesque,  and  poetical.  In 
the  very  terms  of  such  an  attempt  as  Mrs. 
Browning  makes,  it  is  implied  that  she  not 
only  defines,  but  describes  the  particular 
writer.  But  to  curdle  up  a  character  into 
one  noble  word,  to  describe  Shakspearc, 
for  instance,  in  such  compass,  what  sun- 
syllable  shall  suffice ;  or  must  we  renew 
Byron's  wish  } 

"  Could  I  unbosom  and  embody  now 

That  which  is  most  within  me ;  could  I  wreak 

My  thought  upon  ezpresKion ! 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak'^ 
But  as  it  is  I  live  and  die  unheard. 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 
swofd.** 

AcoordindiV,  this  styte  of  portraiture 
(shall  wo  call  it,  as  eenerallv  pursued,  the 
thumb-nail  style  ?)  has  seldom  been  pro- 
secuted with  much  saooess.  Ebenezer 
Elliot  has  a  copy  of  verses  after  thb  fashion, 
not  quite  worthy  of  him.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, does  the  following  line  tell  us  of 
Shelley  ? 

"  m-firted  BMleyi^  valaly  gnat  and  brave." 
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The  same  words  might  have  been  used 
ahout  Sir  John  Moore,  or  Pompey.  Mrs. 
Browning's  verses  are  far  superior.  Some- 
times, indeed,  we  see  her  clipping  at  a 
character,  in  order  to  fit  it  better  into  toe 
place  she  has  prepared  for  it.  Sometimes 
she  crams  the  half  of  an  author  into  a  verse, 
and  has  to  leave  out  the  rest  for  want  of 
room.  Sometimes  over  a  familiar  face  she 
tbrows  a  veil  of  words  and  darkness.  But 
often  her  one  glance  sees,  and  her  one 
word  shows,  the  very  heart  of  an  author's 
genius  and  character.  Our  readers  may 
recur  to  the  lines  already  quoted  in  refer- 
ence to  Lucretius,  as  one  of  her  best  por- 
traitures. Altogether  this  style,  as  gene- 
rally prosecuted,  is  a  small  one,  not  much 
better  than  anagrajns  and  acrostics — ranks, 
indeed,  not  much  higher  than  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  persons  who  transcribe  the 
^^  Pleasures  of  Hope"  on  the  breadth  of  a 
crown-piece,  and  should  be  resigned  to 
such  praiseworthy  personages.  By  far  the 
hest  specimen  of  it  we  remember,  is  the 
very  clever  list  involving  a  running  corn- 


connecting  us  with  distant  countries,  nay, 
connecting  us  with  distant  worlds.  Gravi- 
tation has,  amid  all  her  immensity,  wrought 
no  such  lovely  work  as  when  she  rounded  a 
tear. 

From  this  beautiful  poem  alone,  we 
might  argue  Mrs.  Browning's  capacity  for 
producing  a  great  domestic  tragedy.  We 
might  argue  it,  also,  from  the  various  pecu- 
liarities of  her  genius — ^her  far  vision  into 
the  springs  of  human  conduct — into  those 
viewless  veins  of  fire,  or  of  poison,  which 
wind  within  the  human  heart — her  sympa- 
thy with  dark  bosoms — ^the  passion  for 
truth,  which  pierces  often  the  mist  of  her 
dimmer  thought,  like  a  flash  of  irrepressible 
lightning — ^her  fervid  temperament,  always 
glowing  round  her  intellectual  sight — and 
her  queen-like  dominion  over  imagery  and 
language.  We  think,  meanwhile,  that  she 
has  mistaken  her  ^here.  In  that  rare  at* 
mosphere  of  transcendentalism  which  she 
has  reached,  she  respires  with  difficulty, 
and  with  pain.  She  is  not  '^  native  and 
endued"  into  that  element.     We  would - 


mentary  of  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  by  I  warn  her  off  the  giddy  region,  where  torn* 
Dr.  Maginn ;  unless,  indeed,  it  oe  Gay's  pests  may  blow,  as  well  as  clouds  gather. 
Catalogue  Raisonnd  of  the  portentous ,  Her  recent  sonnets  in  Blackwood  are  sad 
poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Who  failures, — the  very  light  in  them  is  dark- 
shall  embalm,  in  a  similar  way,  the  endless !  ness — thoughts,  in  themselves  as  untangible 


writings  of  James,  Cooper,  and  Dickens } 

"  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  as  a 
transcript  from  the  ^'  red-leaved  tablets  of 
the  heart" — as  a  tale  of  love,  set  to  the 
richest  music — as  a  picture  of  the  subtle 
workings,  the  stem  reasonings,  and  the 
terrible  bursts  of  passion — is  above  praise. 
How  like  a  volcano  does  the  poet's  heart  at 
length  explode  ?  How  first  all  power  Lb 
given  him  in  the  dreadful  trance  of  silence, 
and  then  in  the  loosened  tempest  of  speech  ! 
What  a  wild,  fierce  logic  flows  forth  from  his 
lips,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  Lear's  madness, 
the  foundations  of  society  seem  to  quiver  like 
reeds,''and  every  mount  of  conventionalism 
is  no  longer  found ;  and  in  the  lull  of  that 
tempest,  and  in  the  returning  sunshine, 
how  beautiful,  how  almost  super-human, 
seem  the  figures  of  the  two  lovers,  «een  now 
and  magnified  through  the  mist  of  the 
reader's  fast-flowing  tears !  It  is  a  tale  of 
successful  love,  and  yet  it  melts  you  like  a 
tragedy,  and  most  melts  you  in  the  criab  of 
the  triumph.  On  Greraldine  we  had  gazed 
as  on  a  star,  with  dry-eyed  and  dutant 
admiration ;  but  when  that  star  dissolves 
in  showers  at  the  feet  of  hei^  poet  lover,  we 
weep  for  very  joy.  Tndy  a  tear  is  a  sad 
yet  beaatifol  thing;  it  coDStitutes  a  link 


as  the  films  upon  the  window  pane,  are 
concealed  in  a  woof  of  words,  till  their, 
thin  and  shadowy  meaning  fades  utterly 
away.  Morbid  weakness,  she  should  re-- 
member,  is  not  masculine  strength.  But 
can  she  not,  through  th^  rents  in  her  cloudy 
tabernacle,  discern,  far  below  in  the  vale^ 
fields  of  deep  though  homely  beauty,  where 
she  might  more  gracefully  and  successfully 
exercise  her  exquisite  genius.^  She  has 
only  to  stoop  to  conquer.  By  and  bye  we 
may — using  unprofanely  &n  expression  ori- 
ginally profane — be  tempted  to  say,  as  we 
look  up  the  darkened  mountain,  with  its 
flashes  of  fire  hourly  waxing  fewer  and 
feebler,  ^^  As  for  this  poetess,  we  wot  not 
what  has  become  of  her." 

While  we  are  venturing  on  accents  of 
warning,  we  might  also  remind  her  that 
there  are  in  her  style  and  manner  peculi^ 
arities  which  a  wicked  world  will  persist  im 
calling  affectations.  On  the  charge  of 
affectation,  generally,  we  are  disposed  to 
lay  little  stress — it  is  a  charge  so  easily 
got  up,  and  which  can  be  so  readilv  swelled 
into  a  cuckoo  cry ;  it  is  often  applied  with 
such  injustice,  and  it  so  generaUv  attaches 
to  singnlarities  in  manner,  instead  of  insin- 
cezities  in  spirit  and  matter.    But  why 
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dtould  a  true  man,  or  a  true  woman,  expose 
Aemselves  needlessly  to  such  a  charge  ? 
We  think  in  general,  that  tme  taste  in 
ftii,  as  in  matters  of  dress  and  etiquette, 
fietates  conformity  to  the  present  mode, 
frorided  that  it  does  not  nnduly  cramp  the 
faedom  and  the  force  of  natural  motions. 
TWe  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  writers  who  are 
Atftered   libertines — who   deal  with  lan- 

rs  as  they  please — who  toss  it  about  as 
autamn  wind  leaves;  who,  in  the 
Ey  of  their  earnestness,  or  in  the  fury  of 
:  excitement,  seize  on  rude  and  un- 
(iGihed  words,  as  Titans  on  rocks  and 
■MtDtaiixB,  and  gain  artistic  triumphs  in 
ipporition  to  all  the  rules  of  art.  Such 
ae  Wilson  and  Carlylo,  and  such  were 
Bvke  and  Chalmers.  These  men  we  must 
JKt  take  as  they  are,  and  be  thankful  for 
&em  as  they  are.  We  must  just  give 
ftem  their  own  way.     And  whether  such  a 

C mission  be  given  or  not,  it  is  likely  to 
taken.  ^^  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan 
nth  a  hook,  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord 
ihidi  thon  lettest  dawn  ?  will  he  make 
Bioy  sapplications  unto  thee  ?  will  he 
ipeak  soft  words  unto  thee  ?  Will  the  Uni- 
florn  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy 
enb  ?  canst  thou  bind  him  with  his  band  in 
4e  furrow  ?  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after 
Aee  ?  wilt  thou  believe  that  he  will  brins 
knne  thy  seed,  and  gather  into  thy  barn  r" 
So :  like  the  tameless  creatures  of  the  wil- 
derness— ^like  the  chainless  elements  of  the 
m — snch  men  obey  a  law,  and  use  a  Ian- 
guge,  and  follow  a  path  of  their  own. 

But  this  rare  privilege  Mrs.  Browning 
annot  claim.  And  she  owes  it  to  herself 
ad  to  her  admirers  to  simplify  her  manner 
'-io  sift  her  diction  of  wliatcvcr  is  harsh 
ad  barbarous — to  speak  whatever  truth  is 
fli  her,  in  the  clear  articulate  language  of 
■CB — and  to  quicken,  as  she  well  can,  the 
dead  forms  of  ordinary  verbiage,  by  the 
ipirit  of  her  own  superabundant  life.  Then, 
at  not  till  then,  shall  her  voice  break 
Uly  through  the  environment  of  coteries, 
difueSf  and  Magazine  readers,  and  fall 
^n  the  ear  of  the  general  public,  like  the 
RRmd  sweet  in  its  sublimity,  simple  amid 
iti  complex  elements,  earthly  in  its  cause 
ad  unearthly  in  its  effect  upon  the  soul,  of 
a  aoltitude  of  waters. 

At  present  she  seems  to  have  seated  her- 
idfy  uke  a  second  witch  of  Endor,  in  a 
are  of  mystery  and  vaticination — ^her 
^^funiliar,"  her  gifted  husband,  a  spirit 
vdl  worthy  of  holding  high  consultation 
nth  herself }  and  who,  like  the  famuli  of 


ancient  magicians,  is  equally  adapted  for 
humorous  sport,  and  for  serious  thought 
and  enterprise.  We  have  in  spirit  been 
visiting  her  cavern,  and  have  come  back  in 
the  mood  of  prophesying.  She  has,  if  not 
taught,  confirmed  on  us  impressions,  in  re- 
ference to  the  future  progress  of  Poetry, 
which  we  may  dose  this  lucubration  by  ex- 
pressing. 

That  Poetry,  notwithstanding  its  present 
degraded  and  enfeebled  condition,  is  not 
extinct,  nor  ever  shall  be  extinguished,  we 
may  at  once  assume.  As  long  as  the  sky 
is  blue,  and  the  rainbow  beautiful — as 
long  as  man's  heart  is  warm  and  the  face  of 
woman  fair — Poetry,  like  seed-time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  shall  not 
cease.  Nay,  may  we  not  apply  to  it 
the  werds  of  Campbell,  applied  originally 
to  Hop( 


"  Eternal  Art^  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  inarch  of  time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began,  but  not  to  fade: 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decayed. 
When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below, 
Thou  undi<(mayed  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile. 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile. ' 

But  in  two  things  especially  we  perceive 
a  provi8io^  being  made  in  the  present  day, 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  Poetic  spirit,  and 
for  the  further  development  of  the  Poetic  fa- 
culty. One  is  the  advancement  of  scientific 
truth.  This,  so  far  from  being,  as  in  the  vulgar 
notion,  adverse,  is  favorable  to  the  progress 
of  Poetry.  Poetry,  as  a  true  thing,  must 
be  furthered  by  the  advance  of  every  other 
section  of  truth.  Poetry  can  rule  by  divi- 
sion as  well  as  by  multiplication.  Poetry 
stands  ever  ready  to  pour  her  forces  through 
the  smallest  breaches  which  science  makes. 
Nay,  all  the  sciences  are  already  employed, 
and  shall  yet  be  more  solemnly  enlisted  into 
the  service  of  Poetry.  Botany  goes  forth 
into  the  fields  and  the  woods,  collects  her 
fairest  flowers,  and  binds  with  them  a  chap- 
let  for  the  brow  of  Poetry.  Conohology 
from  the  waters  and  from  the  sea  shores 
gathers  her  loveliest  shells,  and  hark  ! 
when  uplifted  to  the  ear  of  Poetry,  ^^  pleas- 
ed, they  remember  their  august  abodes, 
and  murmur  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there." 
Anatomy  lays  bare  the  human  frame — so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made— and  Poe- 
try breathes  back  a  portion  of  the  spirit 
which  that  oold  day  has  lost,  and  its  dry 
bones  and  withered  sinews  begin  to  live. 
Chemistry  leads  Poetry  to  the  side  of  her 
fnmaoe,  and  shows  her  transformations 
scarcely  less  marvellous  and  magical  than 
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her  own.  Geoloffy  lifts,  with  daring  yet 
trembling  hand,  the  '*  veil  that  is  woven 
with  night  and  with  terror,"  from  the  his- 
tory of  past  worlds,  of  cycles  of  ruin  and 
renovation  of  creations  and  destroyings, 
and  allows  the  eye  of  Poetry  to  look  down 
in  wonder,  and  to  look  up  in  fire.  And 
Astronomy  conducts  Poetry  to  her  observa- 
tory, and  enjoys  her  amasement  at  the 
spectacle  of  that  storm  of  suns,  for  ever 
blowing  in  the  midnight  sky.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomy,  indeed,  we  see  opening 
up  the  loftiest  of  conceivable  fields  for  the 
poet.  Who  has  hitherto  adequately  sung 
the  wonders  of  the  Newtonian — how  much 
less  of  the  Herschellian  heavens  ?  In  prose 
alone  (excepting,  indeed,  some  fiplendid 
passages  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts") — prose 
often  kindling  into  poetry ;  the  prose  of 
Chalmers  and  of  Nichol,  have  these  themes 
been  worthily  treated.  But  who  is  waiting, 
with  his  lyre  in  his  eager  hand,  to  be  ready 
to  sing  the  steep-rising  glories  of  the  Ross- 
ian  heavens  ?  We  have  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  which  are  a  century  behind  the 
present  stage  of  the  science ;  but  who  shall 
write  us  a  poem  on  "  Night,"  worthy,  in 
some  measure,  of  vieing  with  that  solemn 
yet  spirit-stirring  theme  ?  Sooner  or  later 
it  must  be  done.  The  Milton  of  Midnight 
must  yet  arise. 

Another  security  for  the  future  triumphs 
of  Poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the  spread  of  the 
Earnest  Spirit.  That  such  a  spirit  is  com- 
ing over  the  age,  men  feel  as  by  a  general 
and  irresistible  intuition.  There  are,  be- 
sides, many  distinct  evidences,  and  in  nothing 
more  so  than  in  the  present  state  of  Poetry. 
Its  clouds,  long  so  light  and  gay,  are  rapid- 
ly charging  with  thunder,  and  from  that 
black  orchestra,  when  completely  filled, 
what  tones  of  power  and  music  may  be  ex- 
pected. All  the  leading  poets  of  our  later  day 
— Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Emerson,  and  Baylcy — are  avowing  and 
acting  on  their  belief  that  Poetry  is  no 
child^s  pastime,  but  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  all  serious  things.  This  fills  us  with 
hope  and  high  expectancy.  It  recalls  to  us 
a  past  period,  wnen  the  names  of  prophet 
and  of  poet  were  the  same;  when  bards 
were  the  real  rulers;  when  the  highest 
truth  came  forth  in  melody ;  when  rhyme 
and  reason  had  never  been  divorced.  It 
points  us  forward,  with  sunbeam-finger,  to 
a  future  day,  when,  in  Emerson's  fine  lan- 
guage, ^'  Poetry  shall  lead  in  a  new  we,  as 
there  is  a  star  in  the  oonstellation  Harp, 
which  shall  jeiy  astronomers  tell  tu,  be  the 


polar  star  for  a  thousand  years."  We  are, 
however,  slowly  nearing  that  star !  And^ 
when  men  have  become  more  enlightened, 
more  welded  into  unity,  more  penetrated  with 
high  principle,  more  warmed  with  the  emo- 
tion of  love — when  the  earth  has  become 
more  worthy  of  shining  between  Orion  and 
the  Great  Bear — ^between  Mars  and  Venus 
— there  shall  break  forth  from  it  a  voice  of 
song,  holier  far  than  Amphion's  ;  sweeter 
than  all  Orphean  measures ;  comparable  to 
that  fabled  melody,  by  which  the  spheres 
were  said  to  attune  their  motions ;  compar- 
able,  say  rather,  to  that  nobler  song, 
wherewith,  when  Earth,  a  stranger,  first 
appeared  in  our  sky,  she  was  saluted  by  her 
kindred  orbs — ^'  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  Sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy." 


ScuLPTUBs  roR  TBS  BRITISH  MusBXTM.— Sevend 
cases  of  Ass3rrian  sculpiure,  intended  for  deposit  in 
the  British  Museum,  Imve  arrived  in  the  ThamesMn 
the  vessel  Grecian,  from  Bombay,  and  have  been 
landed  from  the  importing  ship,  and  delivered,  bj 
the  especial  direction^  of  the  Treasury,  free  of  duly, 
to  the  establishment  mentioned. 

Germany. — The  several  States  comprise  20,158,- 
957  Protestants,  16,880,104  Romanists,  507,519 
Jews.  242,791  of  various  other  sects,  and  5,164 
Greeks.  In  1820,  the  numbers  were  about  13,090,- 
000  Romanists,  15,215,500  Protestants,  350,000  JewB| 
and  3,280  Greeks.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
there  are  800,840  German  Romanists,  and  olO,7SO 
Protestants:  in  Switzerland,  1,039,279  Protestants, 
and  about  50,000  Romanists,  all  Germans.  Of  the 
6,000,000  and  upwards  of  individuals  of  German 
extraction,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
number  of  Romanists  does  not  exceed  ^,000.  The 
number  of  Germans  who  have  seceded  from  Rome, 
since  Rouge's  movement  bcx;an,  is  under  40,000^ 
and  they  constitute  219  flocks,  the  two  laieett  of 
which  are  the  8,000  in  Brcslau,  and  2,000  in  Berlin. 
— KtUxkeifs  Church  in  Germany, 

Relics  op  Ninrtrh. — A  large  room  on  the  ground 
floor  has  been  {prepared  at  the  Louvre  for  the  Ihug^^ 
meats  brought  from  Nineveh.  It  is  to  be  called  & 
Salle  de  Nineveh. — Paris  paper. 

Extraordinary  Flight  of  Insects. — OnEYklay, 
the  whole  of  the  coast  around  Southend  was  viaited 
by  one  of  the  most  numerous  flights  of  insects  oft 
record.  Thev  consisted  of  at  least  tve  spedeB  of 
lady-bird,  and  thev  came  in  such  dense  nimiben^aa, 
for  miles  along  the  coast,  to  resemble  a  swarm  o£ 
bees  during  hiving.  The  sea  destroyed  countless 
millions  of  them, — tbe  grass  and  hedge- rows,  axkd 
eveiy  crevice  that  afibrded  shelter  fiom  tbe  wind, 
were  colored  with  their  numbers,  and  for  aaay 
miles  it  was  impossible  to  walk  without  cnuliiDg: 
numbers  beneath  the  tread.  The  insects  evidently 
came  from  the  east,  the  wind  having  veered  loond 
to  that  point  during  tbe  night.  Every  true  friend  of 
agriculture,  however,  hails  the  appeaiance  of  these 
insects,  as  they  are  well  known  to  be  (he  deslroyeiB 
of  apHdes^^-9,  race  of  flies  tbe  mott  injurioua  to 
veg^etation. 
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From    Frttcr't   Magtiiae.' 

A  BATCH  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  BARRISTERS. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR   OF  "  LITERARY    LEGISLATORS." 


SIR   F.    THESIGER. 


The  last  few  years  have  presented  tempt- 
ing opportunities  to  aspiring  young  barris- 
ters ;  and,  if  we  take  cognisance  of  the 
abilities  and  claims  of  those  who  are  at 
present  the  most  rising  men  at  the  bar,  it 
seems  probable  that  an  equally  seductive 
field  will  be  offered  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  death  of  Sir  William  Follett,  and  the 
elevation  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  to  the 
bench,  created  a  vacuum  in  the  sphere  of 
parliamentary  and  official  honors,  which  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  ministers  at  the  several 
periods  adequately  to  fill.  Causes,  per- 
sonal in  their  nature,  were  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  the  individual  who  was 
pointed  out  by  general  opinion  as  the  most 
fit  person  to  fill  the  vacant  post  in  the  one 
case  ;  and,  in  the  other,  although  an  able 
man  was  chosen,  yet  it  was  not  possible  to 
find  in  the  ranks  of  the  parliamentary  bar- 
risters on  that  side  one  confessedly  worthy 
to  hold  an  office  which  even  in  more  recent 
days  had  been  illustrated  by  the  eloquence 
of  a  Copley,  the  skill  of  a  Scarlett,  or  the 
laborious  but  admirable  legal  exactitude  of 
a  Campbell.  It  was  under  such  circum- 
stances that  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  was 
attorney-general  for  about  a  year,  and  that 
Sir  John  Jervis  has  succeeded  him  in  the 
post,  which  he  has  also  held  for  about  the 
same  period. 

Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  has  been  at  once  a 
most  successful  and  a  most  unlucky  man. 
Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,  a  very 
slight  reflection  will  show  it  to  be  true ;  for 
he  has  advanced  both  at  the  bar  and  in  par- 
liament to  a  much  higher  position  than  his 
most  sanguine  hopes  could  ever  have  aimed 
at,  and  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice, 
Fortune  turned  her  back  on  him,  about  a 
year  ago,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had 
almost  within  his  grasp  #•  still  more  bril- 
liant promotion.  Fifteen,  or  even  ten, 
years  ago,  no  one  would  have  predicted  that 
Sir  Frederic  would,  in  seven  years  from 
the  latter  date,  have  risen  to^  the  post  of 
solicitor-general.  An  excellent  nisi  prtus 
advocate,  suspected  of  being  less  learned  in 
the  law  than  m  the  physiognomies  of  juries/ 
he  was  almost  the  last  man  whom  one  es- 
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pected  to  see  in  parliament,  still  less  as  one 
of  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  legisla- 
ture. His  own  handsome  face  would  have 
been  the  first  to  break  into  a  gay  laugh  at 
the  bare  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  for  his 
abilities  did  not  appear  to  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion chosen  by  senators.  He  was  (and  is) 
the  heau  iddal  of  a  nin  prius  lawyer,  at  least 
in  cases  which  call  forth  character  in  an  ad- 
vocate, and  require  persuasive  eloquenoOi 
and  a  keen,  quick  insight  into  the  follies 
and  weaknesses  of  huhian  nature.  Had  it 
been  our  ill-luck  to  be  concerned  in  an 
action  for  (forbid  it  Heaven !)  aim.  con. ; 
or  even  (scarcely  less  serious  !)  in  a  running- 
down  case,  or  a  horse  cause  ;  or  had  it  been 
our  hard  necessity  to  unravel  and  defeat  the 
finesse  and  machinations  of  some  skilful  but 
recreant  limb  of  the  legal  profession,  or  to 
expose  some  artfully  schemed  imputation 
of  indecorous  improprieties,  or,  more  than 
all,  a  full-blown  charge  of  breach  of  pro- 
mise.— that  young,  handsome,  active,  gay- 
looking,  clear-eyed,  stuff-gownsman,  who 
talked  so  loudl v  and  so  volubly,  who  cross- 
examined  80  skilfully,  whose  by-play  was 
as  perfect  as  that  of  a  Farren,  and  who  was 
on  such  capital  terms  with  a  jury  that  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  know,  or  care,  which 
side  of  the  case  he  was  for,  because,  of 
course,  he  was  only  doing  his  very  utmost 
to  come  at  the  truth, — he  would  have  been 
the  man  we  should  have  pitched  upon  for 
our  cause,  in  spite  of  attorneys  putting  for- 
ward, conscientiously,  claims  of  flowery 
Talfourds,  or  heavy,  boisterous  Platts,  or 
shrewd,  argumentative  Campbells.  For 
his  grace  and  manner  half  won  a  cause  of 
the  kind.  With  the  jury  he  was  so  con- 
fidential, with  witnesses  (on  his  own  side) 
so  winning  and  amiable,  with  those  called 
for  the  opposite  party  so  searching  and 
sarcastic,  towards  the  judge  so  respectfully 
deferential.  Watchfcd  and  wary,  well 
knowing  human  nature,  with  tact  inimi- 
table, and  a  style  of  speaking  and  of  bearing 
himself  so  popular  and  engaging,  it  was  not 
at  all  surprising  that  he  should  soon  become 
the  favorite  of  attorneys,  for  all  cases  in 
which  a  counsel  canying  mudi  ballast  was 
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not  required.  In  cross-examination,  how 
easy  and  nonchalant  his  manner !  None 
of  that  stem  pomposity,  that  ferocious 
arrogance,  which  some  young  men  mistake 
for  impressiveness,  frightening  the  witness, 
perhaps,  but  also  putting  him  on  his  guard. 
No, agood-humored air ;  alight,  indifferent, 
smiling,  off-hand  manner  of  putting  ques- 
tions, as  though  they  were  matters  of  course  ; 
drawing  out  the  points  with  inimitable  skill, 
but  pouncing  down  upon  them  with  a  hawk- 
like avidity  as  soon  as  the  game  was  start- 
ed !  And  his  running  fire  of  gestures  to 
the  juiT,  commencing  by  a  smile,  or  a  shrug, 
or  a  lifting  of  the  eye-brow,  nay,  even 
something  very  like  a  wink  of  the  eye,  and 
so  preparing  their  minds,  by  making  them 
laugh,  and  joining  them  with  him,  as  it 
were,  in  the  management  of  his  case,  for 
the  views  he  was  afterwards  to  expound  in 
his  speech  or  his  reply  !  Nor  is  his  address 
to  a  jury  less  appropriate  or  artistical :  it 
is  a  sort  of  confidential  chat  upon  the  mat- 
ters that  have  been  before  them,  inter- 
spersed with  shrewd  suggestions,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  good  argument  or  a  strong 
appeal ;  tho  whole  calculated  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  all  suspicion  that  they  are 
being  played  upon  or  bamboozled.  Infe- 
rior as  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  is  to  the  late 
Lord  Abinger  in  most  other  respects,  he, 
of  all  men  now  prominent  at  tho  bar,  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  him  in  the  admirable 
finesse  and  acting  with  which  he  embellished 
his  advocacy.  Sut  beyond  these  minor  but 
most  essential  requisites  of  the  nisi  prius 
lawyer,  Sir  Frederic's  excellence  goes  not. 
In  all  other  attributes  he  is  respectable,  but 
in  this  he  stands  supreme.  For  impres- 
siveness in  addressing  a  jury,  where  the 
issue  is  serious,  or  for  readiness  in  grap- 

Eling  with  any  incidental  legal  argument, 
e  is  not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
FoUett,  Wilde,  or  Kelly.  And  in  a  dry, 
hard,  legal  argument,  he  is  behind  all  those, 
and  Sir  John  Jervis  to  boot.  But  the 
qualities  in  which  he  did  excel  soon  brought 
him  into  very  general  request,  until,  on  a 
lucky  opening  being  afforded  on  the  homo 
circuity  he  suddenly  became  the  first  man  in 
all  the  leading  business.  Called  to  the  bar 
in  1818,  two-and-twenty  years  elapsed  be- 
fore he  attempted  to  enter  parliament.  His 
first  attempt,  when  he  oontested  Newark 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  in  February,  1840, 
was  a  failure,  but  in  March  of  the  same 
year  he  was  returned  for  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borou^'s  borough  of  Woodstock.  In  fonr 
yeari  after,  bo  was  solicitoi^general  ^  and 


in  less  than  two  years  more,  the  death  of 
Sir  W.  Follett  placed  the  attorney-gene- 
ralship within  his  grasp  :  so  that  within  six 
years  of  his  entrance  into  parliament  he 
had  risen  to  the  highest  attainable  post  in 
his  profession  which  he  could  hold  consist- 
ently with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  made  this  rapid  rise  the  more  re- 
markable in  his  case  was,  that  neither  the 
profession  nor  the  leaders  of  parties  had 
given  him  credit  for  any  such  pre-eminence 
as  a  la^er,  or  such  parliamentary  talents, 
as  would,  in  the  case  of  Follett  or  even  of 
Kelly,  have  been  held  to  justify  such  pro- 
motion ;  for,  great  as  Sir  Frederio  Thesi- 
ger's  merits  undoubtedly  are,  they  did  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  political  promotion. ' 

But  close  on  the  heels  of  the  success  came 
a  piece  of  provoking  ill-luck.  Scarcely  had 
Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  office,  when  the 
Chief-justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  be- 
came vacant.  Had  that  event  happened  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  precedent  would  have 
justified  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  giving  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  attorney-general,  however 
unsatisfactory  such  a  choice  might  have 
been  to  the  profession  ;  but,  as  it  was,  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  was  the  fortunate  man,  and 
no  one  was  to  be  found  who  did  not  feel 
satisfied  that  matters  so  turning  out,  turned 
rightly. 

Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  has  not  been  buo- 
cessful  in  parliament.  His  performances, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  his  promotion. 
Although  the  necessity  of  his  position  has 
made  him  a  constant  talker,  he  has  never 
done  or  said  anything  by  which  he  could  be 
remembered.  Sir  William  Follett,  years 
before  he  received  any  office  from  govern- 
ment, had  stamped'  on  the  mind  of  the 
House  such  a  conviction  of  his  powers,  that 
the  political  accident  which  kept  his  party 
out  was  almost  deplored  as  the  cause  of  a 
continued  injustice.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde, 
too,  although  his  parliamentary  eloquenoe 
was  too  much  of  the  forensic  order,  yet 
achieved  eminence  by  his  speech  on  the 
Privilege  question;  and  Sir  F.  Kelly, 
although  he  has  not  equalled  as  a  parlia- 
mentary orator  the  expectation  formed  of 
him,  stall  has  crei^d  on  his  behalf  the  idea 
that  he  possesses  latent  power.  But  Sir 
Frederic  nas  talked,  and  talked,  too,  vola- 
bly  and  pretentiously,  yet  to  no  purpose. 
Considering  his  opjportunities,  he  has  done 
less  for  his  reputation  than  lus  juniors  in 
the  House.  Even  Mr;  Watson,  or  Mr. 
Dundas,  or  Mr.  Stuart  W<NrtIeT,  have  ore* 
ated  a  stronger  presHge  in  tlidv  moor.    Yet 
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he  has  every  adventitious  aid  to  success. 
Nature  has  favored  him.     Tall,  well-form- 
ed, prepossessing  in  appearance ;  with  a  face 
which,  if  not  intellectual,  is  at  least  highly 
expressive  and   intelligent ;  and    a    voice 
which,  if  it  wants  tone  and  modulation,  is 
•    always  powerful  and  often  impressive  ;  with 
a  confident  manner,  acquired  in  the  courts, 
aod  habits  of  mind  which,  if  they  did  not 
carry  him  beyond  the  superficial,  at  least 
made  him  extremely  ready, — qualified  in 
this  way  for  a  popular  assembly,  he  ought, 
one  would  think,  aided  by  his  singular  luck, 
to  have  made  his  way.     But  it  was  not  so. 
He  is  undervalued  on  the  score  of  shallow- 
ness ;  his  opinions  or  his  arguments  carry 
no  weight ;  credit  is  not  given  to  him  even 
for  the  knowledge  and  power  of  mind  which 
he  possesses  ;  a  notion  has  got  abroad  that, 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  politician,  he  is 
a  pretender.     The  dullest,  heaviest,  most 
laborious  of  legal  plodders,  would  have  a 
better  chance  with  the  House  of  Commons 
than  he.     The  cause  appears  to  be,  that 
the  very  qualities  which  secure  him  success 
in  the  courts  militate  against  him  in  the 
House.     Take  up  whatever  subject  he  may, 
— a  grave  political  question,  a  legal  argu- 
ment, an  ex'ojficio  explanation,  or  a  rail- 
way case, — he  equally  seems  to  speak  as 
from  a  brief.     He  carries   all   the  habits, 
gestures,    and   mode  of  treatment   of  the 
nisi  prius   advocate  into  parliament.     All 
is   superficial, — arguments,   illustrations — 
all  seem  borrowed.     He  seems  to  have  no 
reserve  of  thought.     You  never  hear  a  phi- 
losophical remark  generated  by  the   case 
before  him  :  all  is  sacrificed  to  produce  the 
momentary  impression.     There  is  also,  per- 
haps  wrongly,    an   appearance    of    haste. 
Like  the  barrister  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  contents  of  his  brief  till  it  is  put  into 
his  hands,  twitches  his  gown  and  begins 
common-place  with  the  jury  till  his  eye  has 
glanced  over  the  case,  Sir  Frederic  seems 
always  in  his  speeches  to*  trust  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment.     Perhaps  he  does 
himself  injustice  in  all  this;  perhaps  his 
manner  belies  his  mind  ;  that  is  very  likely. 
But  the  effect  on  the  House  is  the  same. 
'  They  are  only  a  very  large  jury,  we  know ; 
and   consummate  tacticians  like  Peel,  or 
Russell,  or  Graham,  can  manage  them  as 
well  as  Sir  Frederic  can  manage  the  twelve 
wiseacres  who,  on  the  average,  may  com- 
pose his  nisi  prius  audience  ;  but  it  is  by 
very  dififerent  means.     Sir  Frederic  does 
not  succeed  so  well  with  a  special  as  with  a 
common  jury ;  for  similar  readons  his  artil- 


lery is  inefifective  in  St.  Stephen's.  He  is 
too  talkative,  too  restless.  There  is  a  want 
of  calm  self-possession,  of  dignity,  of  repose. 
He  says  too  much  by  halt.  He  takes  a 
clear  view  enough  of  the  case,  but  he  mys- 
tifies it  by  his  explanations  and  repetitions. 
If  he  had  a  sort  of  attorney-general's  devil 
at  his  elbow,  to  winnow  his  speech  and 
sum  up  his  arguments^  the  residuum  would 
tell  eflfectively. 

For  the  higher  duties  of  an  attorney- 
general  he  seems  to  be  unfit.     It  was  his 
good  fortune  never  to  have  been  placed  in 
the    post   of  danger  and   difficulty ;  but, 
although  his  performances  might  have  be- 
lied these  anticipations,  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  would  have. been 
found  deficient :  for,   on  more  than   one 
occasion,  when  the  Government  were  sud- 
denly placed  in  a  dilemma  from  which  a 
shrewd  and  able   attorney-general  might 
have  rescued  them,  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger 
proved  unequal  to  the  task.     He  '^  floun- 
dered" as  no  lawyer  ought,  and  was  helped 
out  by  those  not  of  the  cloth.     He  has  no 
pretension  to  be  called  a  constitutional 
lawyer  ;  he  is  not  even  a  safe  parliamentary 
advocate.     He  has  retrograded  in  useful- 
ness as  he  has  advanced  in  rank.     His  first 
essay  in  the  House  of  Commons  appeared 
to  justify  an  expectation  of  after  success. 
It  was  a  speech  on  the  China  war,  display- 
ing great  tact  as  well  as  ability  ;  but  it  was 
not  followed  up  by  anything  better,  or  even 
as  good. 

SIR  JOHN   JERVIS. 


The  position  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  as  at- 
torney-general, is  an  instance  of  success 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  of  his 
predecessor.  If  hb  rise  was  not  auite  so 
rapid,  it  is  at  least  not  more  easily  to  be 
accounted  for ;  his  claims,  if  difiering  in 
some  respects  from  those  of  Sir  Frederic, 
being  certainly  of  no  higher  order.  Yet  he 
reached  the  attorney-generalship  at  the  age 
of  four-and-forty  ;  and  such  is  the  dearth  of 
legal  talent  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  could  not,  from 
among  his  followers,  have  selected  any  in 
dividual  (that  is  to  say,  for  the  solicitor- 
generalship,  which  always  precedes  Uie 
other)  who  possessed  in  a  greater  degree 
those  qualifications  which,  within  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
establish  a  claim  to  office. 

As  an  advocate  in  the  courts,  Sir  John 
Jervis  has  not  boen  00  snooessful  as  Sir 
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Frederic  Tliesiger.     He  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  better  la"wyer,  but  he  is  certainly 
Hot  so  able  at'nm  prius.     The  personal 
characteristics  of  the  former  are  more  favor- 
able  to   success  with   a  jury.      Sir  John 
Jervis  wants  that  plasticity  of  temperament 
which  enables  Sir   Frederic  Thesiger  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  particular  wants  of 
his  client  for  the  time  being.     He  has  not 
the  same  facility  of  address :  his   efiforts 
liave  an  air  of  labor,  and  want  that  off- 
hand  ease  with  which  Sir  Frederic  throws 
juries  off  their  guard.     His  countenance, 
although  highly  intelligent,  even  handsome, 
is  not   capable  of  variety  of  expression : 
there  is  a  severity  in  his  aspect,  which  it 
requires  a  forced  humor  to  remove.     His 
style  of  address  is  hard,  his  voice  monoto- 
nous and  somewhat   harsh ;  ancl   there   is 
altogether    a    roughness    apd     brusquerie, 
whicn  in  the  first  instance  displeases.     He 
speaks  like  one  who  has  been  all  his  life 
practising  at  sessions  in  the  country  and 
has  not  yet  learned  the  London  courtliness. 
But  if  these  peculiarities  rather  militate 
against  his  success  in   some  cases  at  nisi 
prius — and  a  first  rate  ladies'  man,  and  a 
first-rate  juries'  man,  are  more  alike  than 
one  would  suppose — he  has  other  and  more 
reallv  valuable  (though  not  so  lucrative) 
qualities,   which  make   him  useful  in  the 
highest  degree,  in  causes  where  more  ca- 
libre is  required.     He  practised  long  and 
successfully  as  a  stuff-gownsman,  and,  as 
did  Sir  William  FoUett,  took  the  lead  in 
very  important  cases,  long  before  he  ob- 
tained precedence.     He  has  a  keen  intel- 
lect, great  shrewdness,  an  admirable  cool- 
ness for   a    Welshman,  and    indomitable 
energy,  and   an   everlasting  perseverance. 
Although  his  addresses  to  a  jury  are  not 
impressive  in  themselves,  he  creates  a  pre- 
possession by  his  evident  self-reliance  and 
thorough  command  of  all  the  points  of  his 
case.     Wherever  a  cause  is  to  be  won  by 
fair  means  only,  by  a  plain  statement  of 
facts,  clear  comprehension  of  the  points, 
and   sound,  forcible    argument,   then   Sir 
John  Jervis  is  strong,  although,  in  cross- 
examination,   his  earnestness    defeats    its 
own  object,  and  in  mystification  or  cajolery 
he  must  give  way  to  many  men  below  him 
at   the   bar.     The  more  enlightened   the 
jury,   the  more   able  and  effective  is  his 
advocacy.     With  the   court,   too,  he   has 
much  influence.     Without  any  pretensions 
whatever  to  take  his  stand  even  by  the 
side  of  Follett  or  Wilde,  he  is  admitted  to 
be  a  safe,  sound  lawyer ;  and  in  a  hard 


legal  argument  he  manifests  a  superiority— 
as  regards  clearness,  precision,  method, 
and  research,  that  has  long  been  recognised 
by  the  bench.  He  has  written  several 
books  which  show  him  to  be  laborious  in 
the  dry  details  of  his  profession ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  on  points  of  practice. 

Sir  John  Jervis  started  in  life  with  many 
advantages.  Although  Sir  Frederic  The- 
siger is  of  good  extraction,  his  eonnexions 
were  not  those  most  calculated  to  forward  a 
man  at  the  bar.  Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  pushed  into  the  groove  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  run.  His  father 
was  chief-justice  of  Chester,  before  the 
change  was  effected  in  the  VVelsh  judge- 
ships, and  a  member  of  parliament.  His 
relationship  to  the  St.  Vincent  family  was 
also  of  service  to  him.  His  father  s  in- 
fluence  procured  for  him,  while  he  was  yet 
very  young  at  the  bar,  an  office  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  which  gave  him  a  cer- 
tain standing  in  that  court,  and  an  impor- 
tance very  useful  with  attorneys.  Ho  was 
also  early  in  life  returned  for  Chester, 
which  ancient  city  he  has  continued  to  re- 
present in  parliament  ever  since.  With 
such  advantages,  and  the  abilities  and  per- 
severance we  have  attributed  to  him,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  have  sno- 
ceeded  at  the  bar. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
having  achieved  any  reputation  for  oratory, 
Sir  John  Jervis  has,  upon  the  whole,  ob- 
tained more  success  than  Sir  Frederic  The- 
siger. At  the  same  time  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  has  had  more  experienoOi 
and  greater  opportunities  of  studying  tlie 
temper  of  the  House.  His  parliamentary 
career  has  extended  over  a  period  not  very 
far  short  of  twenty  years,  while  Sir  Frede- 
ric, entering  at  a  more  advanced  time  lyf 
life,  too,  has  been  only  seven  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  why  Sir  John  Jervis  has  succeeded 
there.  The  senatorial  John  Bull  likes  a 
practical  man.  Your  Macaulays  and 
Sheils  he  admires,  and  feels  proud  of,  for 
grand  field-days ;  but  for  ordinary  business 
occasions,  give  him,  especially  in  a  lawyer, 
a  plain  man  of  business,  of  few  words  and 
many  facts.  Nay,  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
would  like  to  see  a  revival  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  for  he  thinks  he  under- 
stands the  constitution  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  ;  and  what  he  wants  an  attorney- 
general  for,  is  to  explain  the  technicalities 
of  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  keep  him  out 
.  of  scrapes.    Now,  in  this  visw  cf  the  ftmo- 
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iions  of  Ms  office,  Sir  John  Jervis  is  in- 
valuable. He  is  singularly  quiet  and  un- 
assuming ;  never  obtrudes  himself  on  the 
House  unnecessarily,  as  "  plain  John  Cara- 
mel" used  to  do  ;  would  not  for  his  life 
presume  to  lecture  them  on  their  proceed- 
ings ;  yet  is  always  ready,  always  sound, 
always  wary.  Above  all,  he  does  not  make 
long  speeches.  The  very  qualities  which 
give  him  weight  in  important  cases  in  the 
court,  also  help  him  in  the  house  of  Com- 
mons. He  is  a  plain-spoken,  unambitious, 
straightforward  man  of  business,  and  has 
made  his  way  by  these  qualities,  added  to 
his  legal  knowledge  and  natural  abilities, 
and  a  total  absence  of  pretension. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  promo- 
tion of  Sir  John  Jervis  to  office  has  been 
honorable  to  him.  Unlike  most  parlia- 
mentary lawyers,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attached  himself  to  a  party.  His  appoint- 
ment cannot  be  ascribed  to  political  servi- 
tude. He  could  only  be  numbered  us 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Whigs,  by  a 
stretch  of  their  political  creed  :  he  has 
rather  been  prominent  amongst  the  Radi- 
cals. He  might  even  have  been  called  an 
ultra-Radical ;  and  whenever  there  was  a 
struggle  of  principle  between  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  and  their  extreme  follow- 
ers, the  name  of  Mr.  Jervis  might  always 
be  found  among  the  latter.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  his  political 
views  he  is  quite  sincere — not  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  many  of  his  profession,  he 
has  adopted  them  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  further  his  advancement.  For,  be- 
sides that  he  chose  what  was  not  likely  to 
be  the  winning  side,  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  has  sat  in  parliament  have 
left  him  full  scope  for  an  honorable  inde- 
pendence of  opinion.  Before  he  took 
office  he  was  always  distinguished  for  a 
boldness  and  ^anly  independence  in  his 
style  of  treating  party  leaders,  as  well  as  in 
his  manner  of  addressing  the  House  ;  and, 
not  many  months  before  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  solicitor-general,  but  at  a 
time  when  it  was  evident  to  all  men  that 
the  split  among  the  Conservatives  must  let 
in  the  Whigs,  and,  if  so,  that  from  his 
long  standing  in  parliament,  and  at  the 
bar,  he  must  be  high  on  the  list  for  prefer- 
ment by  the  future  ministers,  he  took 
occasion  to  rise  and  deliver  a  strong  and 
somewhat  bitter  attack  on  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, for  having  been  outstripped  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  race  of  concession. 
His  subsequent  appointment  by  Lord  John 


Russell  reflects  quite  as  much  credit  on 
that  statesman's  magnanimity,  as  that  it 
jshould  have  been  given  to  him  at  so  com- 
paratively an  early  age  is  honorable  to  the 
receiver. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  verdict  both  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  profession 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Jervis. 
But  although  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
estimating  his  performances  at  the  bar,  it 
is,  perhaps,  premature  to  pronounce  a  decid- 
ed opinion  upon  his  qualifications  for  his 
present  post.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say, 
that  in  every  case  in  which  he  has  been 
called  on  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  has  proved  himself  equal  to  emer- 
gencies ;  and,  although  such  emergencies 
have  not  been  of  a  very  trying  order,  not 
yet  to  have  failed  is  at  least  good  founda- 
tion for  future  success. 

SIR   FITZROY    KELLT. 

If  the  promotion  of  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger 
was  too  rapid,  that  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
was  too  slow.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  su- 
perior man  to  any  of  those  who  immediately 
preceded  or  succeeded  him  in  office.  Cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  his  own  errors, 
have  delayed  his  advancement  until  long 
after  the  period  when  the  opinion  of  the 
profession  and  of  the  public  demanded  that 
he  should  receive  some  official  recognition 
of  his  talents  and  parliamentary  services. 

Even  at  the  bar,  the  development  of  his 
powers  long  preceded  their  acknowledgment 
by  the  dispensers  of  legal  honors.  For 
many  years,  while  he  still  continued  to 
practise  as  a  junior,  he  had  all  the  weight 
of  a  leader.  The  patient,  pains-taking, 
quiet,  almost  humble,  stuff-gownsman,  was 
more  trusted  by  suitors,  and  more  respected 
by  the  bench,  than  many  a  queen's  counsel 
with  a  showy  reputation.  If  the  leaders  of 
the  day,  the  Scarletts,  the  Campbells,  or 
the  Folletts,  could  not  be  had,  it  was  by 
no  means  an  extraordinary  thing  to  find 
attorneys  sending  their  briefs  to  Kelly. 
For  there  was,  in  his  mode  of  conducting  a 
case,  a  quiet  self-reliance,  a  cool  watchful- 
ness, a  shrewd  tact,  that  inspired  confidence 
in  those  whose  interests  were  at  stake,  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  juries.  His 
bearing  seemed  to  counteract,  in  their 
minds,  the  influence  of  even  the  most  im- 
posing array  of  names  retained  for  the 
adverse  party.  His  imperturbable  self- 
possession,  his  absolute  command  of  the 
I  moves  on  the  board,  his  clear  perception  of 
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all  tbe  points  of  bis  case,  and  an  almost 
feline  watchfulness  and  quickness  to  pounce 
upon  flaws  on  the  other  side,  gave  him  an 
advantage  over  men,  whether  queen^s  coun- 
sel or  stuff-gownsmen,  who  were  only  intent 
on  self- display  ;  for  he  never  sacrificed  the 
interest  of  his  client  to  even  the  most 
tempting  opportunities  of  speech-making ; 
and,  therefore,  the  less  he  strove  to  appear 
brilliant,  the  more  he  really  shone.  Not 
that  his  excellence,  lay  especially  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  jury.  If  in  wariness,  tact,  and 
perfect  self-restraint,  while  erecting  a  mask- 
ed battery,  he  approaches  very  near  to,  if  he 
docs  not  equal,  wliat  the  late  Lord  Abinger 
was  at  nisi  priusy  he  wholly  wants  the  unc- 
'tuous  facility,  the  persuasiveness,  the  power 
of  charming  a  jury  into  identity  of  feeling 
with  himself,  which  gave  that  distinguished 
advocate  his  unrivalled  power.  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly's  mode  of  address  is  too  uniformly 
cold,  too  formal — almost  to  preciseness, 
too  unelastic,  to  suit  the  many  exigencies 
of  nUi  prius  pleading.  In  cases  of  a  high 
order,  which  have  to  bo  decided  by  argu- 
ment and  reason,  the  intellectuality  of  his 
countenance,  and  his  air  of  profound  cogita- 
tion, serve  well  to  give  an  appearance  of 
body  and  strength  to  the  mere  tissue  of 
thought  he  weaves  out  of  his  facts.  He  is 
impressive  on  the  judgment  as  other  men 
are  impressive  on  the  feelings.  His  argu- 
ments have  an  additional  weight  because 
they  appear  to  speak  the  conclusions  of  a 
severe  analysis,  and  mature  judgment  of  the 
case,  derived  from  a  long  study  of  its  bear- 
ings. For  even  had  he  taken  up  his  brief 
for  the  first  time,  only  a  few  minutes  before 
he  came  into  court,  there  would  be  the 
same  deceptive  gravity  of  treatment,  the 
same  tacit  intimation  that  of  course  it  bad 
had  the  benefit  of  many  days  at  chambers, 
of  a  series  of  cogitations  and  consultations. 
Such,  however,  are  his  habits  of  application, 
and  such  his  conscientious  devotion  to  his 
duty,  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  rare  indeed. 
Usually,  he  is  as  much  identified  with  his 
client's  interest  as  if  he  were  plaintiff  or 
defendant  himself;  and  although  he  seldom 
touches  the  sympathies  of  a  jury,  the  ear- 
nestness and  perseverance  of  his  advocacy 
often  appeal  successfully  to  their  sense  of 
iustice.  But  in  a  different  class  of  cases — 
in  cases,  for  instance,  of  the  kind  in  which 
the  most  persuasive  eloquence  and  genial 
manners  of  Sir  Frederic  Thcsiger  give  him 
a  supremacy, — Sir  Fitiroy  Kelly  does  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  formed  from  his  ge- 
neral reputation.    Ho  is  uniformly  the  same 


in  all  cases,  wants  the  power  of  throwing 
off  his  own  peculiar  character  and  habits  of 
thought,  and  adopting  the  manners  which 
would  harmonize  tne  best  with  the  character 
of  the  case,  or  what  may  seem  to  be  the 
calibre  of  the  jury.  If  the  idea  were  not 
absurd  in  connexion  with  a  successful  ad- 
vocate, one  might  almost  attribute  to 
diffidence  or  mauvaise  hante  the  apparent 
difficulty  with  which  he  forces  himself  up  or 
down  to  the  level  of  his  case.  All  his 
efforts  (except  on  some  great  occasions 
when  he  becomes  thoroughly  aroused)  ap- 
pear subdued,  as  though  he  could  produce 
startling  results,  if  he  would  allow  himself 
the  requisite  energy  or  excitement.  His 
manner  of  conductmg  a  cause  conveys  the 
idea  that  he  reins  in  and  almost  suppresses 
power,  which,  if  it  had  full  play,  would 
make  itself  apparent  in  astoniuiing  effects. 
To  the  sameness  of  his  manner  is  added  a 
monotony  of  voice,  and  a  general  flatness  of 
style,  which  are  on  the  whole  disagreeable. 

A  person  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  in 
a  court  of  law  might  go  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  very  indolent  advo- 
cate,— that  he  considered  it  too  much 
trouble  to  exert  himself  to  master  his  case, 
or  produce  the  desired  impression  on  the 
jury.  But  that  would  be  to  do  him  great 
injustice.  It  is  in  manner  alone  that  this 
seeming  inactivity  exhibits  itself.  There 
is  not  an  advocate  at  the  bar  who  really 
takes  more  pains  or  exerts  himself  more 
than  Sir  F.  Kelly.  His  extraordinary 
quickness  of  perception  and  caution  make 
him  a  most ''  safe"  man  as  counsel.  It  is 
quite  an  amusing  study  to  watch  the  rapid 
movements  of  his  piercing  eye,  as  it  casts 
furtive  side-glances  from  under  his  over- 
hanging brows.  He  seems  to  know  intni- 
tively  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  judge, 
jury,  or  witness.  No  man  feels  his  way 
more  stealthily  or  safely  in  the  dark  than 
Sir  F.  Kelly,  when  he  has  a  doubtful  case 
in  hand.  Although  there  are  many  more 
showy  cross-examiners — clever,  facetious 
persons,  who  can  put  a  witness  to  shame  and 
raise  a  laugh  in  the  court,  forgetting  its 
effect  on  their  cause — no  man  handles  a 
questionable  character  in  the  box  with  more 
masterly  art,  whether  he  be  for  him  or 
against  him,  or  pulls  to  pieces  a  pretender 
with  a  better  show  of  moral  indignation. 

Besides  his  position  as  a  nisi  prius  advo- 
cate. Sir  F.  Kelly  enjoys  a  hish  reputation 
with  the  profession.  He  is  universally  spo- 
ken of  as  a  sound  lawyer  ;  indeed,  the  very 
character  of  his  general  bnsiness  se^ns  to 
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indicate  that  he  is  equal  to  any  difficulty. 
There  is  a  quiet  confidence  in  his  own  pow- 
ers of  argument,  and  a  readiness  in  meeting 
any  new  point  of  the  case,  however  suddenly 
started,  and  illustrating  it  by  references 
implying  great  legal  knowledge,  which  are 
calculated  to  impress  non-professional  ob- 
servers with  a  belief  in  his  full  capability 
and  trustworthiness.  The  judges,  too,  evi- 
dently pay  much  attention,  and  even 
deference,  to  his  arguments  and  opinions. 
He  certainly  stands  as  first  man  for  the 
time  being,  at  the  common-law  bar. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  parliamentary  career 
has  been  unfortunate,  but  not  from  the  same 
causes  that  militated  against  the  success  of 
Sir  Frederic  Thesiger.  Although  he  has 
not  taken  a  first-rate  position  as  an  orator, 
he  has  always  acquitted  himself  ably»  and 
has  induced  confidence  in  his  powers.  His 
rise  has  been  retarded  by  personal  acts  of 
his  own,  which,  looked  at  in  any  point  of 
view,  must  be  admitted  to  have  involved 
considerable  culpability, — of  that  kind  of 
which  the  House  of  Commons  aro  compelled, 
by  the  exactions  of  an  "organized  hy- 
pocrisy," to  be  intolerant.  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly  placed  himself,  early  in  his  parlia- 
mentary life,  in  a  position  which  made  him 
the  scapegoat  of  one  of  their  moral  fits. 
After  having  stood  for  Ipswich  in  1832,  and 
failed,  he  again  contested  the  borough  in 
1835.  A  very  severe  struggle  ensued  on 
this  occasion,  concerning  which  all  kinds  of 
rumors  spread  among  the  public,  as  if  elec- 
tioneering license  had  in  that  case  been 
carried  to  its  very  extreme  limits.  At  last, 
Mr.  Kelly  apparently  defeated  his  rival, 
and  he  was  duly  returned  to  parliament  as 
one  of  the  Tory  members  for  Ipswich.  He 
took  his  seat,  and  for  several  months  con- 
tinued to  speak,  and  vote,  and  discharge 
the  ordinary  functions  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament. His  advent  was  regarded  with 
much  interest,  because  he  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  soundest  as  well  as  of  the  fore- 
most men  at  the  bar  ;  and  his  rise  to  offi- 
cial eminence  was  considered  certain.  But, 
in  the  meanwhile,  a  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented against  his  return,  on  the  ground  of 
bribery  and  other  practices  contrary  to  the 
law.  This  petition  was  prosecuted  with 
especial  energy  and  perseverance,  not  mere- 
ly on  the  interest  of  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates, but  also  because,  in  the  then  state 
of  parties,  it  was  a  great. object  with  the 
political  friends  of  those  gentlemen  to  hold 
the  Ipswich  case  up  as  a  flagrant  proof,  not 
merely  of  the  personal  misconduct  of  the 


Tory  candidates,  but  also  of  what  were  tLe 
general  practices  of  the  party  to  which  thej 
belonged.  The  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adverse  to  the  sitting  membeiB| 
and  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart 
was  the  chairman. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  bias  of 
the  committee,  they  had  but  little  scope  fckr 
its  exercise,  the  evidence  being  of  the  mosl 
decisive  kind.  Although,  at  first,  the  wiir 
ncsses  kept  out  of  the  way,  yet  enough  was 
elicited  from  some  of  them  to  prove  that 
the  grossest  bribery  had  been  practised; 
and  the  subsequent  features  of  the  case 
assumed,  except  for  the  baseness  of  the 
whole  affair,  almost  a  dramatic  interest. 
The  Ipswich  case — as  well  for  its  founder 
tion  of  facts  as  for  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cesses resorted  to,  by  parties  of  station  and 
unblemished  character,  to  corrupt  or  inti- 
midate witnesses,  and  fight  an  audacioue 
battle  with  the  law — proceedings  which,  if 
detailed  in  a  satirical  novel,  would  be  pro- 
nounced improbable,  but  which  have  found 
but  too  many  parallels  in  our  electoral 
history — ranks  by  the  side  of  the  most 
flagrant  instances  of  outrageous  corruption 
on  record.  It  occupied  parliament  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  session  of 
1835  ;  for  the  House  of  Commons  having, 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  pounced 
upon  the  little  offenders — that  is  to  say,  not 
the  least  culpable,  but  the  least  powerful- 
spent  a  long  time  in  playing  with  their 
victims,  frightening  and  torturing  them,  ere 
they  finally  dismissed  them  from  their  grasp. 
The  really  guilty  parties — those  on  whose 
behalf,  though  not  by  whose  act,  the  offen- 
ces were  committed — ^were,  of  course,  al- 
lowed to  escape.  We  are  not  going  to  enter 
into  a  history  of  the  Ipswich  election  case, 
but  merely  to  recall  those  parts  of  it  whioh 
pressed  on  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly;  nor,  perhaps, 
would  it  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  reviYe 
the  memory  even  of  those,  but  that  they 
afterwards  exercised  a  direct  influence  on 
his  parliamentary  character  and  position. 

It  appears  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  in<]uiry  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Kelly,  then  being  the  sitting  member,  and 
the  party  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
result,  appeared  before  them,  ostensibly  in 
the  character  of  counsel  for  some  of  ihe 
parties  whose  conduct  was  impugned. 
Some  statements  he  made  on  this  occasion, 
as  to  the  exact  effect  of  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  doubt,  were  calculated 
materially  to  affect  the  issue  ;  and  neither 
[the  public  nor  the  committee,  it  seems, 
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wben  those  statements  turned  ont  to  be 
erroneous,  could  separate,  or  were  at  the 
pains  to  separate,  the  advocate  from  the 
M.P.  whose  seat  was  perilled;  so  that,  in 
the  popular  belief,  Mr.  Kelly  stood  in  the 
position  of  having  pledged  his  personal  and 
professional  honor  to  what  turned  out  to  be 
false,  and  which,  it  was  afterwards  assumed, 
he  must  have  known  or  believed  to  be  false. 
Observe,  we  are  merely  stating  that  such 
was  at  the  time  the  popular  impression. 
When  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
brought  their  report  before  the  House  of 
Commons  (which  although  it  alleged  bribery, 
did  not  find  the  sitting  members  guilty), 
this  opinion  was  openly  re-stated  and  made 
the  subject  of  comment.  Mr.  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey,  of  bellicose  reputation, 
took  occasion  to  have  a  fling  at  Mr.  KeUy, 
by  saying,  that  '^  one  of  the  sitting  mem- 
bers had  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  made  a  strong  statement  on  the  case, 
and  he  had  pledged  his  personal  honor  and 
^ofessional  character  on  what  he  said." 
This  was  the  parliamentary  mode  of  putting 
the  above  charge,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter, 
as  it  involves  the  names  of  gentlemen  other- 
wise highly  respectable,  and  who,  at  the 
time,  paid  the  penalty  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  rather  an  excess  of  zeal  on  behalf 
of  the  candidates  whom  they  were  engaged 
in  serving,  than  anything  like  a  habit  of 
similar  malpractices.  The  feeling  0/  the 
House  of  Commons  was  so  strong  at  this 
time  against  the  sitting  members,  and  more 
especially  against  Mr.  Kelly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  systematic  evasion  (by  the 
witnesses  and  chief  parties  implicated)  of 
the  authority  of  the  committee,  that  Mr. 
Harvey's  statement  seems  to  have  been  at 
once  taken  for  granted,  without  inquiry  into 
dther  the  charge  itself,  or  his  motives  for 
making  it.  But,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Mr.  Kelly  commissioned  Mr.  Jervis,  the 
present  attorney-general,  to  declare,  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  that,  in  what  he  had 
said  before  the  committee,  he  had  spoken 
merely  as  an  advocate;  and  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart,  the  chairman,  stood  up  in  the 
House  and  confirmed  the  statement.  One 
of  the  witnesses,  a  professional  gentleman, 
who  had  unfortunately  compromised  himself 
at  the  election,  came  forward  in  a  very  chi- 
valrous mauner,*  and  exonerated  Mr.  Kelly 
from  the  charge  of  having  authorized  the 
bribery  that  was  committed  on  his  behalf  by 
those  who  were  bound  to  him  by  old  ties  of 
friendship   and  professional   co-operation. 


In  an  ordinary  case — such  is  the  lax  moral- 
ity of  the  House  when  any  of  its  own 
immediate  body  are  concerned — these  ex- 
planations would  have  been  deemed  amply 
sufficient  to  dear  the  personal  honor  of  the 
party  accused ;  but  here,  special  passions 
and  enmities,  public  and  private,  were 
aroused,  and  the  honest  indignation  of 
John  Bull  (who  very  properly  knows  no 
compromises  in  matters  of  honor,  principle, 
or  religion)  was  craftily  appealea  to  with 
success.  Mr.  Gisborne,  who  had  from  the 
first  joined  with  great  ardor  in  the  hunt, 
met  the  last-mentioned  exculpation  by  a 
charge  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  been  *'  guilty  of 
unfeeling  selfishness"  in  putting  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman  referred  to  in  the  box, 
there  to' criminate  himself ;  and  Mr.  Harvey 
(who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  unsuo- 
cessful  in  his  attempts  to  be  called  to  the 
bar) ,  apparently  saw  in  the  circumstanoes 
of  the  case  a  good  opportunity  for  bringing 
down  the  priac  and  lowering  the  character 
of  "a  Bencher."  Speaking  of  the  profes- 
sional gentleman  before  referred  to,  he 
said,  that  *'  he  had  had  the  advantage  of 
being  educated  for  the  bar  under  an  indi- 
vidual [meaning  Mr.  Kelly]  who  was 
clothed  in  the  silk  of  distinction,  and  who 
sat  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Benchers 
as  one  of  the  watchful  guardians  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  profession.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  a  practitioner  who,  from  having  been  a 
little  tea-dealer  and  shopkeeper  in  Oxford 
Street,  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  sitting 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  an  irresponsible  tri- 
bunal ;"  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort* 
It  is  fair  to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  to  record  this 
evidence  of  an  acrimonious  spirit  in  those 
who  took  the  lead  against  him  on  this  oc- 
casion, because,  now  that  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  period  have  passed  away, 
it  may  help  to  counteract  the  unfavorable 
impression  which  the  Ipswich  case  left  on 
the  minds  of  the  public  against  him.  The 
press  teemed  at  the  time  with  articles  em- 
bodying the  most  severe  comments  on  his 
conduct ;  and,  in  cases  involving  personal 
character,  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  the 
'press  is  not  so  ephemeral  as  its  action. 
One  thing  seems  certain,  that  Mr.  KeUy, 
in  his  proceedings  before  the  committee, 
carried  even  professional  privilege  to  its  ut- 
most limit.  He  acted  in  his  own  case,  on 
the  same  principle,  the  soundness  of  which 
has  been  gravely  disputed  when  it  has  been 
adopted  by  an  advocate  in  **  getting  off"  a 
prisoner  charged  with  a  criminal  offence. 
The  effect  of  these  transactions  was  ex- 
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tremely  injurious  to  Sir  Fiteroy  Kelly.  It 
is  to  them  we  must  look  in  accounting  for 
the  delay  in  his  political  and  professional 
advancement.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
decision  of  the  committee  was  to  deprive 
him  of  his  seat.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
make  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons while  the  discussions  on  the  Ipswich 
case  were  pending ;  and  little  more  was 
heard  of  him  as  a  political  person  until,  in 
1837,  he  again  contested  Ipswidi.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  defeated,  as  far  as  the  re- 
turning officer's  report  was  concerned  ;  but 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  after  an  investigation  by  a 
committee,  the  seat  was  awarded  to  him. 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
this  time  and  the  general  election  of  1841, 
he  frequently  addressed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, always  producing  a  strong  impression 
of  his  ability  and  positive  value  as  a  par- 
liamentary lawyer ;  but  the  unfortunate 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  in 
the  Ipswich  affair  (not  because  he  was  un- 
seated on  the  finding  that  there  had  been 
bribery, — that  is  a  venial  offence,  morally 
if  not  legally,  with  these  political  purists, 
but  on  account  of  the  personal  matters  mixed 
up  in  it)  seemed  to  hang  over  him  like  a 
cloud.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  damaged 
man  ;  and  his  very  demeanor  almost  war- 
ranted the  belief  that  he  felt  himself  to 
have  lost  caste ^  for  he  was  shy,  reserved, 
with  downcast  look  ;  and  he  even  wore,  or 
seemed  to  wear,  a  certain  melancholic  as- 
pect. At  the  general  election  of  1841,  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  again  essayed  his  influence 
with  the  electors  of  Ipswich,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  he  did  not  again  appear 
in  parliament  until  1843,  when  he  was 
elected  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  which 
he  continued  to  represent  till  the  parliament 
of  1841  was  finally  dissolved. 

In  1844,  on  the  elevation  of  Sir  F. 
Pollock  to  the  chief  baronship.  Sir  William 
Follctt  having  been  promoted  to  be  at- 
torney-general, a  vacancy  was  created  in 
the  solicitor-generalship.  Public  opinion, 
but  more  especially  that  of  the  profession, 
pointed  to  Mr.  Kelly  as  the  man  who  was 
entitled  to  it,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  par- 
liamentary speaker.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  a  minister,  was  a  purist,  and  he  felt  or 
affected  great  horror  at  the  idea  of  promot- 
ing this  ''  damaged"  man.  The  very  least 
he  could  do  was  to  lay  him  in  quarantine 
for  a  time,  and  then  he  would  see  what 
could  be  done,  after  the  demands  of  public 
hypocrisy  had  been  satisfied.    A  pretext 


was  not  wanting.  Although  Mr.  Kelly 
had  the  superiority  in  talent,  Mr.  Thesiger 
had  the  advantage  of  seniority  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Kelly  had  entered  parliament  more  than 
five  years  before  Mr.  Thesiger,  the  latter* 
had  in  his  favor  a  more  uninterrupted 
sitting,  and  a  reputation,  such  as  it  was, 
untouched.  These  reasons — which,  if 
carried  out,  would  justify  the  official  pro- 
motion, in  preference  to  more  meritorious 
persons,  of  the  veriest  dolt  whose  parents 
had  had  the  foresight  to  enter  him  early  at 
the  bar,  and  who  had  had  the  luck  of 
being  an  unit  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
few  years  before  his  competitors — ^were 
deemed  sufficient  to  cover  the  real  objeo- 
tion  to  Mr.  Kelly,  which  seems  to  have 
been  not  so  much  a  disapproval  of  his  con- 
duct (for  Sir  R.  Peel  appointed  him  so- 
licitor-general the  following  year),  as  a  fear 
for  the  immaculate  reputation  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Accordingly  Mr.  Thesiger  ^ot 
the  appointment;  and  Mr.  Kelly,  with 
public  sympathy  on  his  behalf,  was  put  in 
the  background.  But,  in  1845,  a  new  va- 
cancy occurred  ;  and  the  scruples  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  (affected  doubtless  by  the  fact  that  so 
important  a  corporation  as  the  bank  of 
England  had  lately  appointed  Mr.  Kelly 
their  standing  counsel),  having  been  satis- 
fied, Mr.  Kelly  was  made  solicitor-ge- 
neral. 

In  parliament  Sir  F.  Kelly  is  a  very 
effective  speaker,  but  has  never  risen  to  a 
high  rank  as  an  orator.  In  hard  argument, 
or  ingenious  special  pleading,  he  excels, 
but  he  has  not  displayed  declamatory 
power,  nor  can  he  successfully  appeal  to  the 
feelings.  The  defects  of  his  nisi  prius  ad- 
vocacy follow  him  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  strength  or  variety  which  he 
could  throw  into  his  speaking,  are  alike 
checked  and  obscured  by  that  '^  flatness''  of 
style  we  have  already  condemned,  and* 
through  which  he  seems,  though,  falsely,  to 
be  unable  to  rise  to  the  level  even  of  his 
theme,  much  less  to  command  it.  Yet  he 
has  natural  advantages,  in  a  clear  and  suf- 
ficiently powerful  voice,  though  not  sono- 
rous, or  capable  of  much  variety  of  tone  ; 
a  Napoleon-like  head  and  face,  which,  very 
slightly  idealized,  would  serve  well  as  a 
subject  for  the  sculptor ;  a  very  expressive 
countenance,  strongly  marked  with  the 
traces  of  habitual  thought,  and  a  singularly 
quick  and  piercing  eye.  Mi  times,  the 
face  is  disfigured  by  an  expression  almost 
sinister,  like  that  observable  in  men  who 
brood  over  wrongs,  and  meditate  retali* 
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ation;  bat  that  again  is  redeemed  oooa- 
sionally  by  a  fascinating  smile.  If  his  an- 
tecedent had  been  less  untoward,  those  traces 
of  embittered  feeling  might  not  have  shown 
themselves,  and  there  would  then  be  no 
drawback  on  the  prepossession  to  which  one 
is  inclined  in  his  favor.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
suppressed  or  checked  rather  than  dLs- 
plajed  his  full  powers ;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  predicted  that,  when  in  the  course  of 
things  he  becomes  attorney-general,  if 
events  should  occur  calculated  thoroughly 
to  arouse  his  energies,  he  will  yet  prove 
himself  not  to  be  much  inferior,  if  at  all,  to 
the  most  distinguished  parliamentary  law- 
yers of  his  day.  Nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  he  was  only  a  junior,  his  defence  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  True  Sun  newspaper, 
when  indicted  for  libel,  showed  what  he 
GOuld  do  in  the  higher  range  of  an  advocate's 
duty,  should  opportunity  offer.  But  in  a  time 
when  there  are  no  great  and  stirring  events, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  men  of  latent 
powers  should  be  suspected  of  mediocrity. 

SIR   DAVID    DUNDAS. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dundas,  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  be  solicitor-general, 
oan4;iot  be  attributed  to  any  previous  indi- 
cation or  designation  by  public  opinion,  for 
he  was  but  little  known  to  the  many,  cither 
as  a  lawyer  or  a  member  of  parliament. 
Nor  although  he  stands  high  in  the  favor 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  opinion  must  necessarily  have 
much  weight  with  Lord  John  Russell,  do  we 
agree  with  some  who  suspected  the  latter 
noble  lord  of  having  yielded  flb  any  extra- 
neous influence  in  nominating  him  to  the 
office.  His  elevation  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  very 
superior  order,  who  has  displayed  his 
powers  only  just  so  far  as  to  have  satisfied 
the  judgment,  and  even  to  have  commanded 
the  admiration,  of  observant  persons, 
though  not  far  enough  to  have  astonished 
or  captivated  the  multitude.  Among  the 
former  we  may  mention  Sir  James  Graham, 
—a  statesman  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  political  shortcomings,  is  an  ha- 
bitual observer  and  a  first-rate  judge  of 
ability,  and  whoso  favorable  opinion  on 
that  score  would  be  an  honor  to  any  man. 
He  seems,  Iftng  since,  to  have  put  Mr. 
Dundas  on  his  list,  for,  when  a  few  years 
ago,  that  gentleman  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 


land, Sir  James  Graham  prefaced  his  own 
speech  with  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
saying  that  ^'he  was  glad  that  anything 
had  stimulated  him  to  taka  that  prominent 
part  in  the  debate  for  which  his  talent  and 
eloquence  so  fitted  him." 

Sir  David  Dundas  was  bom  out  of  his  age. 
He  is  the  man  to  have  risen  in  a  former  era, 
when  a  higher  and  more  refined  order  of  talent 
was  more  appreciated,  when  quality  was  more 
esteemed  than  quantity  in  eloquence,  and 
when  the  very  last  man  eligible  for  promotion 
or  distinction  would  have  been  one  who 
sought  it  by  a  mere  iteration  of  forcible  crudi- 
ties.    His  selection  for  promotion  is  indeed 
the  more  remarkable,  because  statesmen  at 
the  present  time  are  more  than  ever  subject  to 
public  opinion  in  the  choice  of  their  official 
subordinates,  who  are  almost  thrust  upon 
them,  either  by  out-of-doors'  infiuence,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  lawyers,  by  the  supposed 
right  conferred  by  professional  standing  or 
parliamentary  service.      Sir  R.    Peel,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  showed  a  determination 
to  choose  for  himself ;  but  we  seldom  hear 
now  of  party  leaders  drawing  talented  men 
from   the   obscurity   to  which    their  own 
modesty  consigns    them,   and    promoting 
them  in  reliance  on  that  insight  into  their 
character,  and  that  opinion  of  their  talents, 
which  may  have  been  formed  even  on  ob- 
servation in  private    society.       No,   the 
same  all-powerful  spirit  of  publicity,  tha 
same  meddling  activity  out  of  doors,  whidii 
forces  upon  statesmen  their  principles  and 
measures,    and    regulates    their    politioal 
standing,   also  dictates  to  them,  less  per- 
ceptibly, but  quite  as  surely,  the  seleetiim 
of  the  men  by  whom  their  policy  is  to  h% 
carried  out.     Sir  D.  Dundas  is  fortunate  ia 
having  been  an  exception  to  this    rule, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  under 
which  Lord  John  Russell  appointed  him. 
For  he  was  but  little  known  either  at  the 
bar  or  in  parliament,  up  to  that  time,  al- 
though, whenever  he  attracted  attention, 
he   invariably   secured  good  opinion   and 
esteem,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himself.     When  Sir  J.  Graham  said  he 
was  glad  that  anything  had  ^^  stimulated" 
him  to  speak,  he  indicated  the  real  draw- 
back on  his  progress     Sir  David  Dundas  is 
at  no  pains  whatever  to  display  his  abili- 
ties.    If  he  seeks  fame  or  loves  admiration, 
it  is  not  at  least  in  the  senate  or  in  the 
court  that  he  strives  for  eiUier.     An  habi- 
tual indolence,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  an  indifference,  oharaoterizes  his 
public  conduct.    His  aotivitj,  if  any,  is  of 
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the  mind  only,  and  it  probably  spends  itself 
in  convivial  amusement,  or  some  purely  in- 
tellectual course  of  reading.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  a  first- 
rate  table  companion,  or  a  great  favorite  in 
general  society;  for,  in  either  case,  the 
"  stimulus"  is  ever  present,  the  reward  im- 
mediate, and  the  trouble  very  little.  But, 
as  a  public  man,  he  is  very  quiet  and  retir- 
ing, not  from  the  want  of  ability,  but  from 
some  deterring  cause  acting  as  a  perpetual 
opiate  on  the  will.  Even  as  solicitor- 
general  he  has  very  seldom  addressed  the 
house  ;  never,  except  when  he  has  perceived 
an  absolute  necessity  for  so  doing. 

This  abstinence  might  bo  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  good  taste,  which  teaches, 
that  in  a  place  where  there  is  such  con- 
tinual talking,  where  scores  of  members  are 
daily  hammering  away  at  their  one  idea,  a 
man  who  speaks  with  authority  should  only 
interfere  when  the  nail  is  to  be  driven 
home.  But  we  fear  it  is  also  to  be  ascribed 
to  perpetual  ill-health,  with  which  Sir  D. 
Dundas  has  for  years  been  more  or  less 
afflicted.  Like  Sir  William  FoUett  (whom 
in  some  respects  he  resembles),  he  has  pur- 
sued his  professional  career  under  great 
disadvantages  ;  for  there  is  no  pursuit  in 
which  a  strong  constitution,  good  health, 
and  energies  always  at  command,  are  more 
required  than  at  the  bar.  Sir  David 
Dundas  is  so  far  from  possessing  these 
requisites,  that  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate,  it  was  a  question  with  him  whether 
he  should  not  give  up  his  profession.  His 
experience  and  reputation  as  an  advocate 
were  chiefly  obtained  at  the  West  Riding 
Sessions  (Yorkshire),  where  he  was  for 
some  years  leader ;  and  the  connexions 
formed,  and  secured,  under  these  circum- 
stances, became  a  good  mainstay  to  his 
practice  on  the  northern  circuit.  As  an 
advocate,  he  took  a  higher  ground  than 
that  which  usually  secures  men  business 
either  at  sessions  or  on  circuit.  He  dis- 
dained triumphs  which  were  to  bo  gained 
by  mere  legal  subtlety,  or  the  ingenuities  of 
special  pleading  ;  but  he  shone  as  an  advo- 
cate in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term, 
where  a  jury  were  to  be  influenced  by  elo- 
quence, by  lofty  appeals  to  their  feelings  or 
their  principles.  With  great  powers  of  de- 
clamation, he  has  also  that  in  his  whole 
aspect  and  bearing  which  enables  him  to 
assume  (like  Lord  Denman),  with  most 
imposing  effect,  a  high  moral  tone.  Thus 
he  was,   perhaps^  better  fitted  for  excep- 


tional cases  ilian  for  the  regular  bnainesB 
of  circuit. 

As  a  parliamentary  speaker,  he  possesses 
more  than  the  average  power  and  effective- 
ness ;  he  is  really  eloquent ;  and  his  elo- 
quence is  not  of  the  kind  we  are  most  ao- 
customed  to  at  the  present  day.  His 
aristocratic  bearing,  his  handsome  and 
strikingly  intellectiial  countenance,  a  sono- 
rous voice  capable  of  firm  modulation,  a 
tall  manly  person  and  a  graceful  carriage, 
propitiate  the  audience  at  first  sight  and 
hearing,  and  recall  to  memory  what  one 
has  read  and  heard  of  the  dignity  and 
polish  of  the  trained  orators  of  former 
days.  He  certainly  could  rise  much  higher 
in  the  scale,  and  produce  more  perfect  and 
masterly  proofs  of  eloquence,  than  his 
inertness  has  yet  allowed  him  to  afford. 
As  it  is,  there  is  much  in  his  style  which, 
at  the  present  time,  appears  origiiml. 
There  is  the  loftiness  of  manner,  the  digni- 
fied, almost  pompous  and  affected,  delivery, 
the  chosen  language,  the  measured  and 
rounded  period;  but  into  all  these  tra-^ 
ditionary  graces  of  senatorial  eloquence 
(some  of  which  we  may  see  preserved  in 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  others  of  a  former 
school),  there  is  infused  much  of  the 
coarser  fire  and  ruder  vigor  of  modem  ora- 
tory. The  speeches  of  Sir  D.  Dundas  have 
been  very  infrequent,  but,  though  few, 
they  have  sufficed  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation. His  best  were,  on  the  Privil^e 
question,  and  that  other  speech  {&  propas 
the  Scotch  Poor-law),  for  which  he  was 
complimented  by  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  in 
which  he  very  much  amused  the  House  by 
declaring,  that  although  he  was  of  the 
middle  class  (he  might  have  gone  higher 
in  describing  himselQ,  he  never  had  tasted 
anything  but  porridge  for  breakfast  till  he 
came  to  England.  The  speech  was  im- 
perfectly reported,  and  the  subject  was  not 
a  very  inviting  one,  but  the  speaker  dis- 
played remarkable  ability. 

Sir  D.  Dundas  is  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  but  looks  younger.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Sutherland  since 
1840.  He  owes  much  of  his  success  to  the 
kind  patrona^  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
both  m  public  and  in  private ;  but  more 
to  his  own  abilities  and  especial  talents 
for  pleasing  in  society. 

MR.  stuarA 

Mr.  Stuart  has  not  been  sufficiently  lon^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  earned 
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any  reputation  as  a  speaker,  or  to  have 
done  what  could  justify  criticism.  But 
accident  has  placed  him  in  a  prominent 
position.  The  same  disorganization  of 
parties  which  enabled  Mr.  Hudson  to  take 
nis  seat  by  the  side  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  oppo- 
sition bench,  also  called  Mr.  Stuart  to  be 
the  chief  ostensible  legal  adviser  of  the 
Protectionist  seoeders  from  the  Peel  and 
Graham  government.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  he  might  have  been 
deemed  to  be  entitled  by  his  talents  and 
his  professional  standing  to  assume  that 
position ;   but,  according  to  the  ordinary 

Sraotice  of  parliament,  a  system  of  gra- 
ation  and  promotion  is  required  ere  a  man 
is  allowed  to  take  thd  first  rank,  and  to  bc- 
oome  eligible  for  honors.  For  we  should 
ROt  forget,  that  if  any  caprice  of  the  House 
of^  Commons  should  place  the  Stanley- 
Bentinck  party,  for  however  short  a  time,  in 
power,  there  would  be  a  probability,  ac- 
cording to  precedent,  of  Mr.  Stuart  being 
nominated  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  undoubtedly  an  able  and 
learned  lawyer.  He  was  first  known  to  the 
profession  from  his  Reports  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court,  published  under  the 
name  of  Simons  and  Stuart.  His  talents 
soon  brought  him  forward  ;  and  at  present 
he  divides  the  business  in  Vice-Chancellor 
Shadwell's  court  with  Mr.  Bcthell,  although 
the  latter  has  the  lion's  share  of  it.  Mr. 
Stuart  has  no.t  the  fluency,  nor,  perhaps, 
the  happy  knack  of  arranging  the  points  of 
kis  case,  that  are  possessed  by  his  learned 
rival ;  but  he  infinitely  surpasses  him  in 
enavity,  both  to  the  bar  and  to  the  profes- 
sion generally,  which  may  have  made  them 
more  ready  to  express  an  opinion  which  is 
said  to  prevail — that  he  is  the  superior  of 
the  two  in  sound  legal  knowledge.  He  has 
got  on,  however,  by  sheer  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  ability,  and  it  is  scarcely  paying 
him  too  high  a  compliment  when  we  say, 
that  in  many  respects  he  resembles  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor.  His  learning,  though 
deep,  is  practical  and  readily  applied.  He 
never  attempts  oratory,  because  it  would  be 
ont  of  place  in  mere  equity  pleading ;  and, 
although  sometimes  rather  prolix,  he  always 
states  his  ease  with  precision,  and  even 
with  neatness  and  force.  He  is  also  to  be 
praised  for  his  firm  and  resolute  manner  in 
a  court  where  lA  arrogant  and  overbearing 
temper  is  too  often  displayed. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  .has  done 
bat  little.     That  little,  however,  has  been 


effective.  His  manner  of  address  implies 
self-reliance  without  presumption ;  and  he 
has  created  confidence.  It  was  his  exposure 
of  the  complicated  enactments  of  the  Health 
of  Towns  Bill,  that  led  to  its  abandonment 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  orator,  but  he  speaks  impres- 
sively and  with  sufficient  ease  and  fluency. 
Tall  in  stature,  and  with  an  intellectual 
countenance,  he  also  bears  himself  with 
much  dignity.  Whether  it  be  our  imagina- 
tion, affected  by  the  coincidence  of  names, 
we  know  not,  but  we  have  often  heard  it 
remarked,  and  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
suggestion,  that  he.  has  the  Stuart  physiog- 
nomy— give  him  the  costume,  moustache, 
and  beard,  and  he  might  pass  for  having 
stepped  from  the  frame  of  a  Vandyke  ci 
Charles  the  First. 

MR.    RUTHERFORD    AND   MR.    mVeILL. 

Mr.  Rutherford  is,  Mr.  M'Neill  was,  the 
Lord-advooate  of  Scotland,  holder  of  an 
office  which  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  Eng- 
lishmen generally,  as  is  the  law  which  that 
learned  functionary,  at  fitful  intervals,  ex- 
plains to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
range  of  the  lord-advocate's  duties  appears 
to  the  uninitiated  a  sort  of  imperium  in  tm- 
perio.  Among  the  ministers,  and  in  par- 
liament, he  sits  apart,  with  no  eve  for  any 
part  of  the  empire  but  Scotland,  with  no 
ear  for  any  tongue  that  has  not  on  it  the 
peculiar  music  so  grateful  to  the  sons  of  the 
North.  He  appears  to  enjoy  a  pleasant 
little  monopoly  of  the  legislation  necessary 
for  our  northern  neighbors  ;  since  it  seems 
to  be  for  him  to  decide  when  measures  shall 
be  introduoed,  whether  they  shall  be  press- 
ed, and,  if  not,  when  they  shall  be  aban- 
doned. To  all  appearance,  the  other 
ministers  never  dream  of  interfering  with 
him,  leaving  him  alone  in  his  imperial 
isolation.  For  this,  however,  there  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  reason,  in  the  utter  unintel- 
ligibility  to  southern  ears  of  Scottish  law 
and  legal  terms — nay,  of  the  very  principles 
on  which  legislation  for  that  country  pro- 
ceeds ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  lord-advocate 
is  protected  in  his  monopoly  by  a  double 
armor  of  tough  words,  and  tougher  customs 
and  habits  of  thought.  We  have  often 
thought  how  the  English  attorneys-general 
must  envy  their  Scottish  oompedl's,  more 
especially  as  there  is  no  doubt  some  snug 
patronage  connected  with  this  mysterious 
office,  or  there  might  not  be  so  good  an  un- 
derstanding as  now  th^se  is  between  the 
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lord-advocate   and  the  various  represent- 
atives of  Scotland  in  parliament. 

Of  the  legal  qualifications  of  these  two 
gentlemen  it  would  he  presumption  in  an 
Englishman  to  speak.  The  fact  of  their 
having  held  the  high  office  of  lord-advocate, 
stands  in  the  stead  of  all  praise  or  criticism. 
Of  the  Right  Hon.  Duncan  M'Neill  we 
may  record,  that  he  has  been  thirty-one 
years  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1820,  four 
years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  was 
made  a  junior  counsel  for  the  Crown.  In 
1834  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
for  Scotland,  and  rose  to  be  lord-advocate 
in  1842  under  Sir  R.  Peel.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford has  not  been  so  long  at  the  bar,  but 
was  made  lord-advocate  under  the  former 
administration  of  the  Whigs. 

Confined  as  the  parliamentary  exertions 
of  the  lord-advocate  are  to  Scotch  business, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  as  to  the  pow- 
ers of  either  of  the  above  gentlemen  as  ora- 
tors or  politicians,  in  a  general  sense.    But 
a  visitor  to  the  House  of  Commons  who 
may  happen  to  sec  Messrs.  Rutherford  and 
M'Neill  in  juxta-position,   will  be  struck 
with  the  singular  contrast  they  present  to 
each  other.     One  might  suppose  that  Eng- 
lish  statesmen,   unable  to   dive   into  the 
minutisc  of  their  several  claims,  had  chosen 
them  for  their  personal  attributes  to  repre- 
sent the  several  systems  of  policy.     Mr. 
Rutherford,   the    lord-advocate   of  Whigs 
and  Liberalism,   is  a  portly,  full-bodied, 
fleshy,   good-humored  looking  gentleman,, 
but  with  a  rather  pompous  carriage.     His 
head  is  large,  tending  to  roundness ;  the 
face  fair,  fleshy,  and  not  at  all  character- 
istic of  his  Scottish  origin  :  it  is  rather  a 
face  like  the  late  Mr.   O'Connell's.     His 
voice  is  richly  sonorous,  and  ho  rejoices  in 
developing  the  full  rotundity  of  his  tones. 
His  manner  is  the  perfection  of  blandness; 
his  eloquence,  verbose,  florid,  and  much 
ornamented.     Mr.  M'Neill,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  law  officer  of  Scotch  Tories,  is  lean, 
spare,  with  dark  complexion,  black,  piercing 
eyes  and  eyebrows,  his  head  long  and  thin, 
and  with  a  settled  severity  of  expression  on 
the  countenance.    His  voice  is  monotonous, 
harsh  ;    and  he  economizes  breath  in  his 
speaking.     His  manner  is  abrupt,  severe ; 
his  speeches,  terse,  in  few  words,  composed 
of  hard  reasonings  or  facts,  without  an  illus- 
tration or  an  ornament.     Mr.  Rutherford 
lives  in  a  self-created  atmosphere  of  genial- 
ity.    Mr.    M'Neill  preserves  in   his  new 
sphere  all  the  rugged  wildness  of  an  indi- 
genous shrub.     The  one  is  soft,  oilj,  pl«»- 


tic ;  the  other,  hard,  rusty,  nigged,  impas- 
sible. The  one  might  have  been  moulded 
from  wax,  the  other  must  have  been  wrought 
out  of  iron.  Mr.  Rutherford  "  lays  himself 
out"  to  please  ;  Mr.  M'Neill  is  close,  re- 
served, absorbed  in  the  perpetual  contem- 
plation of  his  duty.  To  the  former,  life 
and  Scottish  law  seem  a  sort  of  agreeable 
bagatelle  ;  to  the  other,  they  are  evidently 
matters  of  the  first  import.  The  one  seeks 
to  win  his  way  ;  the  other  disdains  to  do 
aught  but  force  it.  And  so  we  might  ffO 
on  contrasting  these  two  gentlemen  till  the 
reader  would  be  tired.  On  one  point 
alone,  however,  there  ceases  to  be  any  great 
diflerence  between  them.  However  much 
they  may  differ  in  their  views  on  general 
subjects,  you  have  only  to  touch  the  great 
interests  of  Scotland  to  unite  them  at  onoe. 
Unlike  their  Irish  fellow-subjects,  they 
know  well  how  to  join  forces  against  the 
common  enemy. 


GluEEN  Victoria  abd  E^partero.  Ten  or 
twelve  days  since,  Espartero  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  England,  in  conseqnence  of  his  reduced  means, 
which  rendered  his  taking  up  his  residence  in  a 
cheaper  country  a  matter  ol  necessity.  Such  an  in- 
tention having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
bis  English  friends,  they  at  once  came  forward  witk 
offers  of  assistance,  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don, but  which  were  declined  by  him.  Amonpist 
those  friends  was  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  oflers 
were  made,  not  as  a  Minister,  but  as  a  private 
firiend.  Her  Majesty's  attention  was  also  subse- 
quently directed  to  this  fact.  The  result  was,  that  a 
yearly  pension  of  £2,000  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Duke  of  Victory,  to  enable  him  to  re- 
side in  a  country  where  he  has  met  with  so  much 
respect  and  attention,  until  such  time  as  he  should 
be  permiUed  to  return  to  his  country  without  being 
subjected  to  the  degrading  conditions  attempted  to 
be  imposed  upon  him.  lliis  also  was  most  respect- 
fully declined  by  him,  and  from  the  most  honorable 
motives.  In  the  official  leUer  communicating  the 
gracious  intentions  of  the  Uueen,  it  is  said  these 
words  occur :— "  Her  Majesty  Glueen  Victoria  and 
her  Majesty's  Government,  animated  by  sentiments 
of  the  most  lively  friendship  towards  the  Gloeen 
Isabella  II.,  would  see  with  the  deepest  regret  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  of  her  Catholic  Majes- 
ty's servants  obliged  to  at)aBdon  England,  other- 
wise than  to  return  to  his  native  country  with  aJl 
the  dignity  and  honor  becoming  him,  and  which 
are  his  cue."  The  feeling  of  gratitude  that  this  has 
awakened  in  the  heaitsot  the  Liberal  party  in  Ma 
drid,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  ajust  idea  oC— > 
Globe,  ^ 

A  Lawtbr's  Toast.— At  a  late  dinner  of  a  pro- 
vincial law  society,  the  presideBt  called  upon  the 
senior  solicitor  present  to  give  as  a  toast  the  person 
whom  he  considered  the  best  friend  of  the  profession. 
«  Then,"  responded  the  sly  old  fox,  "  Til  give  yon— 
*  The  man  who  makes  hi«  own  will' " 
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From  Bowitfs   Jovraal. 

VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES. 

bt  william  howitt. 

Glammis  Castls. 


IsrHWct.— Anhail,  Macbedi!  IiaD  lotliee,  tbane  of  *  jecfting  Imntern-towers  at  the  top,  and  tlit 

oj  «r-*  1     ft  11  ?*?°^  *  u-*u  I  w.-i  *«  .u^  .k.«-  ^  fr<w**  cmbUioned  with  Tmiiovs  eomtg  of  anas 

fitf  irii6L---All  hail,  Macbeth!  hail  10  thee,  thane  of  .        .  ia    -^     j         al       i -j 

Q^i^or  >  ™  stone.     It  stands  rather  low,  amid  a 


2d  WUcJL—ASl  hail,  Macbeth!  that  diak  be  king  •  great  extent  of  woods,  and  m«st  formcrij 
hereafter.  have  been  a  de^>erate  solitnde.     The  wooda 

mdUkZoUE^  .nd  th«ne*of  CaVdor  !*  ^^  T^*^^  ^?  lart  generation  or  two  becm 

The  greatest  is  behind! »  i^oo  ^^  thinned  ont  to  pay  the  oior- 

Hiiatidk^  Act  L,  Sane  IL      mons  debts  of  its  poasesBors,  the  fijffls  of 

Strathmore,  the  present  earl  being  a  da- 
TvE  words  of  Shakspeare  start  into  the  mind  j  seendant  of  the  countess  who  mained  the 
in  many  a  place  in  the  British  Isles  like  the .  notorious  Stoney  Bowes,  whose  history,  and 
Voice  of  some  spirit  reminding  yon  tiiat  yoa  |  strange  treatment  of  his  lady,  may  be  found 
are  on  historic  or  romantic  ground.  It  was  in  the  second  Yolume  of  my  Vints  to  Re* 
thus,  as  wandering  some  time  ago  in  the '  markable  Places.  IbelieTeheishergrandsam. 
North,  I  came  near  the  town  of  Forfar,  |  Aftor  passing  from  Macbeth,  C^aauaia 
'^Glamisand  Thane  of  Cawdor !"  I  was;  castle  returned  to  the  crown,  and  was 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  the  ancient .  granted  to  another  party,  and  afiawarda^ 
castle  of  Macbeth,  a  castle  whidi  came  into  -.  by  Robert  II.,  to  John  Lyon,  who  manied 
his  hands,  only  to  loee  it,  by  treason  to  his  the  king's  second  daughter  by  Fliiabrth 
monarch.  GUmis,  or  Glammis  Castle,  as .  More,  and  became  the  founder  c^  the  £uuly 
it  is  now  spelt,  and  Glammis  as  it  is  pro-  of  Strathmore.  But  the  estate  did  m&L 
nounoed,  lies  in  the  beautiful  Tale  of  Strath-  descend  undisturbed  in  the  family  to 
more,  which  gi^es  its  title  to  the  £uiuly  of.  the  present  time.  It  was  forfeited,  in 
Lyon,  to  whom  Glammis  belongs.  The  •  1537,  by  the  young  and  beautiful  Lady 
Lyon  family  is  Tery  ancient ;  it  was  aUied  Glammis,  who  was  accused  of  witchcnft, 
in  blood  to  the  throne,  and  still  ranks  hi^.  condemned,  and  burnt  on  the  Castle-hiH  of 
in  the  Scottish  peerage.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  midst  of  a  rast  crowd,  a 
Glammis  stands  in  one  of  the  finest  parts .  yictim  to  the  only  witdicrafk  of  youth  wd 
of  the  Tale,  is  a  noble  object,  and  is  greatly .  beauty.  The  great  popular  fame  of  tlm 
Tisited,  not  only  on  account  of  its  antiquity  castle,  howerer,  is  doiTcd  from  the  mnrdar 
and  its  once  eommanding  diaracter,  but  as  <^  king  Malcolm  Canmore,  or  Malcolm  IL, 
the  scene  of  a  royal  murder,  whidi  time  has!  of  which  anon. 

inTested  with  the  interest  of  an  old  mysteiy.  i  The  approadi  to  the  castle,  after  passing 
I  walked  from  Forfar  through  a  Tery  ]  the  lodge  gates,  is  throi^  the  spacio— 
pleasant  country  to  Glammis,  and  as  I  lay .  park,  whjch  giTcs  a  fine  effect  to  the  old 
under  a  tree  by  the  road-dde,  leaning  on ,  fabric  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  str^jha 
my  knapsad^  a  party  of  gay  ladies  passed  avenue  of  half  a  mile  in  lei^th.  Twrn 
me  in  a  light  cart,  whom  i  judged  to  be ;  aTenne  spears  to  hare  been  of  liiae-tiocB^ 
trarellers  bound  to  aee  the  castle  :  and  it  \  but  you  see,  as  you  adTance,  how  much  tlm 
proTed  so.  I  caught  gfimpaos  of  this  old,  park  has  been  robbed  of  its  old  wood  to 
house  amid  its  woods  aa  1  went  on  again,  j  nay  the  enormous  debts  incvrad  hj  a  late 
standing  in  a  atatelv  aiditnde  well  acmd- j  lord.    The  fine  old  limes  are  gone,  and 


ing  with  ita  ace  and  traditioBaiy  fiuae.    It  j  their  ^aoe  la  sullied  by  yovager  onea,  till 
'is^sorrounded  by  a  park  of  one  handredj  yon  get  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 

and  sixty  aorea.     It  is  one  of  the  moat  j  end.     Here  the  fnil-gionn,    nohle    *^ 

ancient  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  finest  |  were  not  only  remainini^  bnt  in  fall 
of  its  extent,  flioii^  a  part  of  H  has  been 
pulled  down.    It  is  atul,  however,  nine 
object  aa  yon  approach  it,  heii^  ^o^j  9md 
Mlt  in  a  neUe  bareniai  a^ylei  wA  pro* 


Imagine  the  difference  of  date  from 
fiovering-tiine    in  the  aonth.     A  montk 
bcfere,  when  I  left  London, 
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the  20th  of  August,  they  were  in  fall  efflo- 
rescence, and  diffusing  their  odor  far  and 
wide. 

Here  the  castle,  standing  on  its  open 
lawn,  presented  itself  to  the  eye  in  all  its 
ancient  dignity,  very  lofty,  grey,  and  im- 
pressive. The  old  courts  and  gardens,  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  have  been  remov- 
ed,— a  thousand  pities, — and  there  are  now 
only  two  low,  grey  turrets,  and  a  fence  of 
palisades,  stretching  from  one  to  the  other, 
to  separate  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  castle 
from  the  park.  Within  this  enclosure,  the 
only  object  is  a  singular  sort  of  stone  orna- 
ment, consisting  of  four  sitting  lions,  hold- 
ing lyres  in  their  paws,  and  on  their  heads 
other  stone  work,  terminating  in  a  point, 
and  forming  a  strange  sort  of  a  pillar.  The 
low  door  of  the  castle  stands  open,  and  as 
you  approach,  your  eye  wanders  over  the 
lofty  front  with  all  its  sculptured  escut- 
cheons, its  round  projecting  towers  aloft, 
and  its  antique  spires  which  surmount  some 
of  these. 

The  low  door  admitted  me  to  the  inte- 
rior, where  all  seemed  to  be  of  solid  stone, 
and  all  was  plainly,  but  cleanly  whitewash- 
ed. Here  you  at  once  become  aware  of  the 
immense  strength  and  loftiness  of  the  place. 
The  walls  are  in  some  parts  fifteen  feet 
thick,  and  the  height  of  the  building  is 
such,  that  there  are  143  steps  in  the  spiral 
staircase,  which  leads  to  the  very  top  of  the 
house.  The  steps  of  this  staircase  are  laid 
regularly  round  a  hollow  pillar,  and  occupy 
a  large  tower  which  was  built  on  purpose  to 
receive  them.  It  is  said  that  a  boy,  once 
playing  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  fell  do|rn 
feet  foremost,  through  the  whole  profound 
cylinder  to  the  bottom,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  hurt. 

1  found  the  party  which  had  passed  me 
in  the  cart  about  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
house,  and  a  lady  came  up  to  me,  and  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  accosted  me  as  Mr. 

,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London ! 

1  assured  her  that  1  had  not  the  honor  to 
be  that  gentleman,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
credit  me,  for  she  was  confident  that  she 
saw  me  write  my  name ,  and  recol- 
lected me  quite  well.  She  was  a  Londoner, 
going  with  some  young  ladies  to  every  place 
in  Scotland  that  their  guide-book  recom- 
mended, and  1  believe  I  passed  with  her  for 
a  very  shrewd  fellow,  who  would  not  be 
known,  but  still, — the  repreaentative  of 
London ! 

The  effect  of  being  taken  for  a  live  mem- 
ber of  parliament  was  to  me  vary  inooave* 


nient,  for  the  young  ladies,  and  one  in 
particular^  were  most  assiduous  in  pointing 
out  everything  to  me,  much  to  my  distrac- 
tion, for  I  was  obliged,  out  of  politeness,  to 
§0  frequently  away  from  what  I  was  noting 
own,  to  observe  what  they  thought  most 
worthy  of  attention ;  nay,  I  was  led  away 
by  the  arm  repeatedly,  or  gently  pushed 
forward  to  see  things  that  they  feared  I 
might  miss. 

\Vell,  in  such  very  amusing  company  did 
I  traverse  the  ancient  Castle  of  Glammis, 
first  up  the  winding  stone  stair,  to  the  very 
top  of  the  building,  and  noticed  the  rud!e 
old  mode  of  ringing  the  bell  at  the  top  of 
the  castle,  by  a  rope  which  descended  the 
hollow  central  cylinder  of  the  staircase  to 
the  bottom. 

The  house  is  but  thinly  famished,  and 
what  is  particularly  interesting,  entirely 
with  the  antique  furniture.  ^^  The  room 
into  which  the  visitor  is  first  ushered,"  says 
Robert  Chambers  in  his  picture  of  Scot- 
land, '^  contains  a  large  trunk  filled  with 
the  state  dresses  of  the  former  lords  and 
ladies  of  Strathmore.  These  consist  chiefly 
of  coats,  vests,  breeches,  and  ladies'  hi^- 
heeled  shoes,  all  richly  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver  lace,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation.  Among  those  of  other  earlfl, 
may  be  seen  the  clothes  of  the  amiable  and 
unfortunate  Earl  Charles,  who  was  stabbed 
accidentally  by  Carneggie,  of  Finhaven,  in 
a  drunken  broil  At  Forfar,  in  1728.  Along 
with  those  of  his  betters,  there  are  also 
shown  the  habiliments  of  the  Fool  of  Glam- 
mis,  who  was  the  last  of  his  class  in  Scot- 
land, and  living  only  about  seventy  years 


>j 


ago 

In  the  room  called  Lord  Glammis'  room, 
is  a  pretty  good  picture  of  Christ  replying 
to  the  question  regarding  Csesar's  Tribute, 
the  artist  unknown. 

In  the  room  in  which  Malcolm  was  mur- 
dered, or  at  least  died,  the  ceiling  is  of 
stucco  in  compartments,  with  the  crown, 
the  lion,  and  the  initials  of  King  Malcolm ; 
and  on  the  fireplace,  the  escutcheon  of  the 
royal  arms.  The  bed  is  of  crimson  velvet 
emblazoned  with  the  royal  arms.  The  walls 
here  are  fifteen  feet  thick. 

The  tradition  of  the  murder  is,  that  Mal- 
colm was  attacked  by  assassins  on  the 
Hunter's  Hill,  which  overlooks  Glammis, 
and  makine  his  escape  there,  was  again 
encountered  in  the  park  at  a  spot  included 
now  in  the  minister's  garden.  At  both  of 
these  places  there  are  antique  obelisks, 
Oirved  with  hieroglyphical  figates  of  ani- 
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mals^,  etc.,  supposed  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Bat  he  still  escaped  into  his  castle 
alive,  where  he  lived  three  days,  and  died 
in  the  chamber  now  shown.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  assassins  followed  him  into 
the  very  castle,  which  they  plundered,  and 
in  the  armory  they  still  show  you  a  sword 
said  to  be  the  king's,  and  various  brazen 
dishes,  and  a  Roman  camp-kettle,  which 
were  found  in  clearing  the  neighboring  lake, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the 
assassins  in  their  flight,  or  had  fallen  out  of 
their  hands  there,  and  had  lain  in  the  water 
above  700  years. 

They  used  to  show  you  the  stains  of  blood 
on  the  floor  in  the  good  old  way,  though 
the  floor  has  been  three  times  renewed  since 
the  event ;  but  the  present  housekeeper  is 
too  modernized  for  that,  and  says,  '^  these 
were  old  ghost-stories,'^  and  that  the  origi- 
nal floor  was  of  stone.  There  is  also  a  tra- 
dition that  the  famous  "  Earl  Beardie,"  of 
whom  there  is  a  portrait  at  Abbotsford,  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  famous  for  his  rebellion 
against  James  II.,  of  Scotland,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  "  the  wicked  laird,"  was 
playing  at  cards  in  the  castle,  and  being 
warned  to  give  over,  as  he  was  losing  dread- 
fully, swore  an  oath  that  he  would  play  till 
the  day  of  judgment ;  whereupon  the  devil 
suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  as  sud- 
den disappearance,  with  old  Beardie  and  all 
his  company.  The  room  has  never  been 
found  again,  but  the  people  believe  firmly 
that  old  Beardie  and  his  company  are  play- 
ing on,  and  will  play  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  on  stormy  nights  they  are  heard 
stamping  and  swearing  in  their  rage  over 
their  play. 

In  the  armory,  amongst  various  old  arms, 
they  show  you  a  sword  called  that  of  Mac- 
beth, and  the  shirt  of  mail  which  he  wore 
after  his  criminal  ascension  of  the  throne, 
as  well  as  the  armor  of  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more,  who  fell  fighting  for  the  Chevalier  at 
Sheriff'-Muir. 

The  main  room  of  the  house,  however,  is 
the  dining-hali.  This  has  a  vaulted  roof, 
also  stuccoed,  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments, filled  with  the  heads  of  kings,  the 
thistles,  fleur-de-lis,  lions,  etc.  The  man- 
telpiece is  one  of  those  old  stuccoed  affairs 
of  the  date  of  the  older  Hardwick-hall,  but 
not  half  80  old  as  this  castle  itself,  with  a 
huge  figure  on  each  side,  naked  to  the  waist, 
and  then  cased  in  a  square  pilaster.  In 
this  room  are  many  valuable  paintings,  as 
well  as  some  ^rery  carious  ones.  There  is 
at  the  head  of  the  room  a  large  family  piece 


consisting  of  a  gentleman  in  a  close  antique 
dress  sitting ;  a  young  man  standing  behind 
him,  and  two  boys  of  different  ages  before 
him,  each  with  a  dog,  the  younger  one's  a 
lovely  Italian  greyhound.  Behind  the 
group  appears  the  view  of  the  castle  in  its 
full  and  ancient  extent,  in  the  midst  of  its 
courts.  This  is  a  very  curious  old  painting, 
and  no  doubt  contains  a  ourions  familj 
history ;  but  we  could  learn  nothing  ef  it. 

Amongst  the  pictures,  besides  family 
ones,  are  those  of  several  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  There  are  also  portraits  of  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  a  grim-looking  fellow,  well 
cut  out  for  a  persecutor ;  Lords  Ormond, 
Middleton,  and  Dundee,  of  the  same  era, 
that  of  Charles  II.  There  is  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  a  Countess  of  Cassillis  and 
Johnny  Faa,  both  in  gipsy  habits,  and  re- 
ferring to  a  common  gipsy  love  story.  The 
countess,  whose  portrait  is  said  to  be  bj 
Vandyke,  must  certainly  have  been  a  woman 
with  a  history.  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance indicates  great  will  and  little  con- 
science, but  it  is  a  master-piece  of  painting. 
There  is  a  portrait  shown  as  Claverhonae, 
a  fine-looking  fellow,  with  brown  flowing 
locks,  but  still  very  different  to  the  portrait 
at  Abbotsford,  and  to  Scott's  description. 
I  fancy  that  the  house-keeper  shows  the 
wrong  one,  and  that  a  smaller  one,  hanging 
below  this,  is  the  right  one.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  showed  Charles  II.,  with 
Nell  Gwynne  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Clev^and,  if  I  recollect  ri^t, 
on  the  other,  as  Bloody  Mary  (poor  !Nell 
Gwynne),  and  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield. 
I  was  obliged  to  set  her  right,  and  she  said 
they  had  been  the  subject  of  great  dispute 
with  many  gentlemen,  and  that  that  very 
day.  Sir  James  Dean  Paul,  a  London 
banker,  and  trustee  to  the  estate,  had  been 
questioning  with  some  gentlemen  about  the 
identity  of  these  ladies.  There  need  be  no 
question,  they  are  pictures  too  well  known. 
Nell  Gwynqe  is  fellow  to  the  one  at  Abbots- 
ford, and  a  very  beautiful  thing. 

This  drawing-room  they  were  just  fitting 
up  with  tapestry  that  has  been  in  the  house 
for  centuries.  Besides  these  things,  there 
are  old  chairs,  and  cabinets,  and  the  like, 
said  to  belong  to  King  Malcolm,  and  sach 
ancients,  but  probably  many  of  these  asorip- 
tions  are  apocryphaL  There  is  an  old  bea, 
said  to  have  been  occupied  one  night  by 
Prince  Charlie,  and  the  following  one  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  pursuit  of  him. 
But  the  house  itself,  its  gencoral  air  and  as- 
ciations,  are  the  most  impreanTeand  carious. 
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The  cbapel  is  a  curious  relic  of  the  papal 
times,  so  rare  in  Scotland.  Except  for  the 
work  of  time,  it  remains  much  as  it  was  left 
at  the  Reformation.  It  is  divided  into  sin- 
gularly strong,  old,  latticed  seats,  or  pews. 
The  apostles  are  painted  on  the  walls,  and 
around  the  ceiling  are  square  compartments, 
each  containing  a  painting  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  But  one  of  the  most  singular  things 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  is  a  representation  of 
the  Divinity,  consisting  of  a  triangle  having 
a  circle  in  each  comer,  and  another  in  the 
centre,  inscribed  with  the  word  Deus,  with 
lines  communicating  with  each,  and  con- 
necting the  whole  into  one  general  mystery. 
This  hung  in  one  corner,  over  an  altar.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  various  other  attri- 
butes of  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  tattexs 
of  the  chaplain's  gown,  which  has  never 
been  removed  from  the  chapel  since  he  last 
took  it  off. 

The  view  from  the  leads  is  vast  and  no- 
ble. On  the  north  rear  the  wild  Gram- 
pians ;  westward  you  are  said  to  see  as  far 
as  Stirling  ;  and  amongst  other  objects  was 
pointed  out  the  hill  of  Dunsinane,  which 
shows  its  green  and  flat  top  between  other 
hills  at  seventeen  miles  distance.  The  blue 
hills  of  Athol  mingle  with  the  far  sky,  and 
only  six  miles  off  stands  the  castle  of  Air- 
lie,  where  the  Ladie  of  Airlie,  as  the  ballad 
has  it,  was  pulled  out  of  the  house  by  the 
Macgi'egors,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  the  castle  set  fire  to.  This  is  the  lady 
from  whom,  on  the  mother's  side,  claimed 
to  be  descended  that  old  Jamie  Stuart  of 
Berwick — tlie  old  man  whom  I  found  near 
there,  at  the  age  of  112,  and  who  lived  to 
be  115,  having,  meantime,  in  his  last  days, 
through  my  notice  of  him,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
received  a  good  deal  of  public  attention, 
and  various  presents  from  different  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  including  5/.  from  the  queen. 

Such  is  Glammis  Castle.  Around  it  lie 
many  places  of  interest,  but  none  of  greater 
than  itself,  and  you  may  imagine  that  this 
old  haunt  of  royal  murder  and  other  tradi- 
tion is  an  awful  place  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. Few  of  these  that  I  conversed  with  in 
the  neighborhood  had  ever  ventured  to  visit 
it,  or  even  to  enter  its  old  park  and  embo- 
soming woods. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  sii^golar  thing  of 
all  is  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  active 
and  unceremonious  tide  of  modern  progress 
has  dashed  itself  up  to  the  very  park  walls 
of  this  old  place.  Close  behind  this  wall, 
at  within  less  than  a  q^uarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  castle  itself,  is  a  railway  station.    This 
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is  the  Dundee  and  Ncwtyle  railway,  the 
oddest  of  all  speculations,  and  of  all  rail- 
ways.    It  runs  from  Dundee  to  this  park- 
side,  ten  miles  or  so,  and  ends  here,  that  is, 
nowhere,  and  in  nothing.     It  sets  out  by 
mounting  the  highest  hill  above  the  town, 
to  get  to  the  level,  they  tell  you,  but  you 
never  find  any  level  at  all,  for  you  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme, 
"  here  we  go  up,  up,  up ;  and  here  we  go 
down,  down,  down,  O!"    They  drag  you 
up  the  steep  hill  at  Dundee,  by  means  of  a 
stationary  engine.     You  go  on,  and  find  no 
place  that  it  goes  to,  except  a  very  small 
hamlet  called  Newtyle.    In  this  short  coivse 
it  has  four  steep  inclined  planes,  whore  you 
are  dragged  up  or  let  down  by  ropes  and 
stationary  engines.     From  Ncwtyle  to  the 
park-side  of  Glammis,  a  horse  conveys  the 
train  of  one  carriage — for,  of  course,  the 
engine  at  the  top  of  the  Newtylo  indined 
plane  cannot  offer  its  services  to  Glammis. 
So,  in  the  wood  at  the  back  of  Glammis 
park  I  found  about  half-a-dozen  passengers 
waiting  for  this  traifiy  sitting  in  very  Arca- 
dian stylo  on  some  green  knolls  under  some 
fine   larch   trees.     They  were  hojnng  for, 
rather  than  expecting  the  carriage,  for  they 
'said  it  sometimes  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  come  !     So  here  we   sate,  and  I 
chatted  with  the  country  people,  the  hoping- 
to-be  passengers,  and  wo  became  very  mer- 
ry.    We  talked  of  the  habits  and  food  of 
the  peasantry,  and  I  told  them  of  having 
once  made  my  breakfast  off  their  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  slept  all  day  after  it.     This 
sent  them  into  fits  of  laughter.     They  said 
they  should  be  prettily  off  if  that  were  the 
case  with  them,  and  they  must  then  eat  it 
only  to  supper.    We  also  congratulated  our- 
selves on  there  being  no  danger  of  an  ex- 
plosion, our  train  having  to  bo  only  drawn 
by  a  horse  ;  and  over  this,  too,  tliey  were 
very  merry.     Good,  simple  souls,  sitting  in 
a  wood  by  way  of  station,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  a  horap  train,  that  might  possibly 
come,  how  easily  were  they  diverted.     But 
this  pastoral  scene  came  to  an  end.    A  horn, 
and  not  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  carriage,  and  presently 
a  dark  object  discovered  itself  on  the  line, 
afar  off,  preceded  by  a  white  speck,  which 
gradually  grew,  not  into  a  column  of  steam, 
but  into  a  white  horse.      On  the  carriage, 
when  it  arrived,  stood  emblazoned — so  that 
no  simple  soul  might  be  imposed  on — 1st 
Class,  one  shilling ;  2d  Class,  eightpence, 
I.  c.  to   Newtyle;  and  the  Arcadians  all 
merrily  entered,  and  so  adieu  to  Glammis. 
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*  As  mine  own'shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 
A  second  self,  fai  dearer,  and  more  fair." — 

Shellet. 

I  WAS  born  in  the  village  of  Offingham,  of 
which  my  father  was  the  vicar.  I  have 
lived  long,  and  have  visited  many  lovely 
spots,  and  have  been  the  inmate  of  many 
happy  homes  ;  but  never  have  I  seen 
on  earth  a  paradise  like  this,  my  early 
home.  The  village  was  a  small  sequestered 
spot,  far  from  the  bustling  world  ;  our 
house  was  an  old-fashioned  stone  dwelling, 
with  deep  mullion  windows,  tall  chimneys, 
and  small  projecting  turrets  ;  a  broad  ter- 
race ran  along  the  front,  from  which  a  bank 
of  soft  green  turf  sloped  to  the  lawn  beyond. 
The  house  was  covered  to  its  roof  with  myr- 
tles and  roses,  and  the  garden  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  sweet  flowers  and  shrubs.  Yet 
lovely  as  was  the  scene  without,  within  there 
was  a  far  greater  charm — peace  and  content 
reigned  undisturbed.  I  have  often  since 
wondered  whether  my  parents,  up  to  the 
time  at  which  my  tale  begins,  had  known 
what  sorrow  was  ;  my  remembrance  of  them 
is  like  that  of  a  soft  yet  brilliant  evening 
sky,  where  not  a  doud  chequers  the  djep 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  or  casts  a  shadow  on 
the  earth  beneath.  I  cannot  recall  one 
look  of  sadness  on  their  faces,  or  remember 
one  anxious  or  discordant  word.  Heaven^s 
own  peace  brooded  o'er  the  house. 

But  sorrow  comes  to  all  sooner  or  later ; 
and  how  heavily  it  falls  on  the  heart  grown 
old  in  happiness  and  prosperity  I  Life 
opened  brightly  on  me  amidst  these  influen- 
ces :  a  happier,  gayer  child  never  gladden- 
ed its  parents'  hearts.  Soon  after  Ihad  at- 
tained my  seventh  year,  I  was  awakened 
early*one  morning  by  an  unusual  commotion 
in  the  house.  People  ^erc  hurrying  past 
my  door  ;  I  heard  voices  speaking  in  sub- 
dued tones  in  the  passage,  and  amongst 
them  recognised  my  father's,  giving  hurried 
directions  to  the  servants.  An  undefined 
sense  of  coming  evil  fell  on  my  spirit ;  I  lay 
still,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  watching 
with  a  beating  heart  the  time  when  my 
nurse  would  come  to  dress  me.  Several 
hours  must  have  elapsed ;  all  was  so  silent, 
that  even  to  me,  young  as  I  was,  the  sus- 
pense became  insupportable  :  I  sprang  from 
my  bed,  and  stealing  along  the  corridor, 
knocked  softly  at  the  door  of  my  mother's 


room.  A  strange  woman  opened  it :  seeing 
me,  she  bent  down  and  whispered,  '*  Go  to 
bed,  miss,  your  mamma  is  very  ill."  But 
I  would  not  be  repulsed  ;  and  pushing  past 
her,  entered  the  darkened  chamber.  When 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light,  I  saw  my  mother  Ijring  very  still  and 
pale,  and  my  father  sitting  on  the  bed  be- 
side her,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands ; 
on  a  chair  by  the  fire  sat  my  nurse,  with  a 
baby  on  her  knee.  I  did  not  cry,  though 
my  little  heart  was  bursting  with  emotion  ; 
but  creeping  gently  round  the  bed,  I  said, 
"  Harris,  may  I  speak  to  mamma  r"  I  think 
my  father  must  have  heard  my  voice  ;  for 
with  a  convulsive  sob  he  said,  "  Take  her 
away  !"  I  was  led  back  to  my  room,  and 
desired  to  lie  still  until  Harris  came  to  me 
1  cried  bitterly  when  left  alone,  but  fell 
asleep  while  listening  for  her  step.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  that  time.  By  de- 
grees I  was  made  to  understand  the  truth  : 
my  mother  had  given  birth  to  a  little 
girl,  and  expired  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
It  is  difficult,  even  for  a  mind  inured  to 
these  bereavements,  to  comprehend  at  first 
their  full  extent ;  how  much  less  can  a 
child  realize  the  truth  of  such  afflictions. 
They  told  me  that  my  mother  was  dead — 
that  I  should  see  her  no  more  on  earth.  I 
saw  the  hearse  that  bore  her  awiy ;  her 
chair  stood  empty  by  the  firewde,  and  I  no 
longer  heard  her  sweet  voice  in  the  house 
and  yet  I  believed  that  I  should  see  her 
again ;  and  often  in  the  daytime  I  went  to 
her  favorite  haunts  in  the  garden,  hoping  to 
find  her  there ;  and  whenever,  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  evening,  I  could  escape  from 
observation,  I  stole  into  her  room  with  an 
assured  certainty  that  she  would  have  come 
back  :  not  finding  her  as  I  expected,  I  lay 
down  on  her  bed  and  cried  bitterly. 

Sorrow  cannot,  however,  dwell  long  in 
the  heart  of  a  child  ;  and  mine  was  soon 
dispelled  by  the  smiles  of  my  little  sister. 
I  could  not  understand  the  silent  abstrac- 
tion of  my  father ;  his  grief  was  too  deep  to 
seek  relief  from  any  earthly  source  ;  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  study,  and  allowed  no  one 
to  enter ;  he  never  asked  for  his  children, 
and  I  observed  that  the  baby  was  carefully 
kept  firom  his  sight.  Lons  and  fearfm 
must  have  been  the  struggle  in  my  father's 
soul :  the  wife  who  had  chiMred  and  blest 
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his  home  was  gone,  and  life  for  him  had 
lost  its  brightness.  In  the  first  anguish 
which  her  loss  occasioned,  he  refused  all 
comfort ;  but  succeeding  months  brought 
calmer  thoughts ;  his  children,  her  children, 
remained  to  him  ;  for  their  sake  he  would 
rouse  himself,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  their  improvement,  and  strive,  by 
redoubled  tenderness,  to  supply  the  loss 
they  had  sustained.  Selfishness  was  for- 
eign to  his  nature,  and  even  in  grief  he  for- 
got himself  in  the  desire  to  benefit  those 
around  him.  The  house  gradually  resumed 
its  cheerfulness  ;  and  though  we  never 
ceased  to  feel  the  change  that  had  fallen  on 
our  home,  yet  we  were  once  again  a  merry, 
happy  family. 

As  I  grew  older,  my  father  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  me  under  the  control  of 
some  judicious  lady :  the  rough  and  fear- 
less girl,  the  playmate  of  many  brothers, 
needed  the  guidance  of  a  female  friend. 
And  never  was  choice  more  fortunate  than 
that  made  for  me :  Miss  Franklin  became 
a  blessing  to  us  all.  Quietly  and  gently 
she  assumed  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold, and  we  soon  unhesitatingly  obeyed  ; 
for  we  loved  as  well  as  respected  her.  Even 
the  impetuous  spirit  of  my  brothers  yielded 
to  her  mild  control.  1  never  remember  any 
contention  between  them ;  she  seemed  at 
once  to  command  their  obedience,  and  to 
guide  them  as  she  chose.  With  me,  no 
authority  was  needed  :  I  followed  wherever 
she  led,  an  unquestioning  and  devoted  pu- 
pil :  to  be  near  her,  to  listen  to  her  words 
of  kindness  and  instruction,  became  the 
chief  pleasure  of  my  life.  I  had  dreaded 
her  arrival,  and  with  childish  waywardness 
had  determined  not  to  love  her  myself; 
and  above  all  things,  not  to  allow  her  to 
tyrannize  over  my  darling  Amy.  This  sis- 
ter had  already  become  the  first  object  of 
my  life  :  I  loved  her  passionately,  and  had 
constituted  myself  her  teacher,  and  control- 
ler of  all  that  concerned  her ;  1  therefore 
looked  upon  Miss  Franklin  as  aa  unwel- 
come interloper,  a  rival  to  my  power  over 
Amy.  I  met  her  with  little  courtesy,  and 
am  afraid  showed  very  plainly  my  predeter- 
mined intention  of  disliking  her.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  the  power  of  mortal  to  re- 
sist Miss  Franklin  ;  at  least,  it  was  far  be- 
yond mine  ;  and  I  not  only  yielded  myself 
submissively  to  her  guidance,  but,  what,  was 
far  more  difficult,  learned  by  degrees  to  see 
her  gaining  influence  over  Amy.  This  child 
loved  her  with  an  energy  peoidiar  to  her  na- 
ture; and  I  felt  at  times  a  pang  I  oaimot 


describe,  in  seeing  her  growing  partiality 
for  Mi^s  Franklin,  whose  gentle  and  unde- 
monstrative manners  won  Amy's  love, 
whibt  my  own  vehement  caresses  were  re- 
ceived with  careless  indifference.  I  endur- 
ed all  the  torments  of  jealousy,  for  Amy's 
love  was  the  only  thing  on  earth  I  really 
cared  for :  yet,  in  the  midst  of  my  unhappi- 
ness,  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  ever  unjust 
to  Miss  Franklin.  I  never  blamed  her,  for 
I  felt  her  superiority  ;  and  while  I  mourned 
Amy's  preference,  I  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge how  wise  it  was.  I  think  few  people 
understi^nd  how  deeply  and  silently  a  child 
may  suffer ;  childhood  is  regarded  as  the 
gay,  buoyant  period  of  life ;  and  those  alone 
who  make  children  their  study,  can  tell 
what  a  world  of.  joy  and  sorrow,  of  struggle 
and  suffering,  lies  in  their  little  hearts. 
Insignificant  as  the  events  of  their  baby- 
life  may  seem  to  the  matured  mind  of  man, 
they  are  all-important  in  themselves,  as  the 
means  by  which  the  child  is  trained  for  the 
coming  duties  of  life.  From  thia  want  of 
entering  into  their  feelings,  I  have  seen 
many  a  one  punished  for  sullenness,  when 
a  word  of  sympathy  in  its  little  grief  would 
have  saved  its  temper  from  the  ordeal  of  un- 
just correction.  At  this  period  of  my  life, 
had  my  silence  and  irritability  been  mis- 
construed, how  might  my  character  have 
suffered  !  But  Miss  Franklin  read  my 
heart,  traced  each  feeling  to  its  source,  and 
checked  the  evil  that  was  springing.  "  Fan- 
ny," she  said  one  day  when  I  had  long  sat 
moodily  at  work,  "  I  wonder  what  you  love 
best  in  the  world  .'" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Franklin,  how  can  you  ask  } 
Amy,  to  be  sure :  1  love  Amy  better  than 
the  whole  world  beside." 

"I  am  sure  you  think  so ;  but  tell 
me  what  you  mean  by  love  ?  I  think 
our  definitions  of  the  word  would  differ 
strangely." 

I  remained  silent,  for  indeed  I  did  not 
understand  her  question.  My  love  for 
Amy  seemed  a  part  of  my  very  life  ;  and  I 
could  no  more  define  the  feeling,  than  I 
could  have  analysed  the  beams  of  light 
which  shone  from  the  bright  sun  above  our 
heads.  I  looked  up  inquiringly,  I  believe, 
for  Miss  Franklin  continued,  **  Your  love 
for  Amy  springs  from  love  of  yourself,  not 
from  pure  devotion  to  your  sister :  you  love 
her  as  your  plaything,  as  the  creature  oyer 
whom  you  have  a  fancied  right.  That  rea- 
diness to  yield  our  own  wishes  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  which  I  regard  as 
an  essential  attribute  of  pore  disinterested 
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lore,  I  do  not  see  in  yon.  When  Amy  is 
happy  with  me,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart  shows  a  preference  for  my  company 
to  yonrs,  a  clond  gathers  on  your  brow, 
and  the  color  mounts  to  your  cheeks. 
Dearest  Fanny,  this  is  not  love  ;  it  is  sel- 
fishness." 

I  was  deeply  mortified,  and  Miss  Frank- 
lin, who  never  willingly  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one,  dropped  the  subject.  I 
never,  however,  forgot  her  words,  and  as  I 
grew  older,  I  felt  them  influence  my  actions 
more  and  more.  Amy's  welfare  and  hap- 
piness became  dearer  to  me  than*  my  own, 
and  gradually  I  learned  to  feel  the  bliss  of 
resigning  my  own  desire  to  hers.  It  was 
Miss  Franklin's  continual  study,  as  we 
grew  older,  to  render  us  dependent  on  each 
other  for  amusement  and  happiness ;  and 
often  she  would  say,  "  Fanny,  when  I  leave 
you,  you  must  be  Amy's  guardian  friend  ; 
she  needs  your  care ;  the  gay  volatile  child 
cannot  yet  stand  alone  ;  to  you  she  must 
look  for  everything."  I  have  since  felt  that 
the  chief  aim  Miss  Franklin  had  in  view  in 
all  her  instruction,  was  to  give  a  right  di- 
rection to  the  love  I  bore  my  sister,  to 
render  me  a  safe  guide  and  judicious  friend 
to  the  creature  whose  beauty  and  talent 
already  threatened  to  be  dangers  in  her 
path.  Amy  was  the  idol  of  the  house  ; 
caressed  and  spoiled  by  all,  she  manifested 
the  faults  peculiar  to  a  child  thus  situated. 
To  make  me  aware  of  these  faults,  to  point 
out  to  me  the  perils  that  beset  her,  was  Miss 
Franklin's  constant  endeavor.  It  was,  as 
if  a  foreshadowing  of  the  peculiar  trials  that 
were  to  be  our  portion  was  ever  present  to 
her  soul.  Alas !  how  soon  were  my  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  to  be  tested. 

My  father's  health  had  been  long  failing. 
In  spite  of  his  eflforts  to  shake  off  grief,  it 
had  slowly  done  its  work  :  he  was  no  longer 
young  when  my  mother  died,  and  the  rava- 
ges made  in  his  constitution  by  sorrow  for 
her  loss  were  never  repaired.    He  gradually 
became  feebler,  and  Miss  Franklin  did  not 
conceal  from  me  the  knowledge  that  death 
was  fast  approaching.    My  brothers  had  all 
quitted  our  home :  one  by  one  they  had 
taken  their  places  in  the  world.     Two  were 
already  in  India,  one  at  coUege,  and  the 
youngest  was  studying  engineering  in  a  dis- 
tant town.     I  was  therefore  the  only  child 
left  to  comfort  my  father's  declining  days. 
I  look  back  with  melancholy  pleasure  to 
the  hours  I  spent  with  him  at  this  period. 
I  was  old  enough  to  be  his  friend  and  oom- 
panion,  and  he  loved  to  povr  oat  hii  heart 


to  me.  He  talked  of  his  early  days,  of  my 
mother,  of  the  unbounded  happiness  they 
had  enjoyed  together,  of  her  death,  and  all 
that  he  nad  since  suffered.  The  thought 
of  rejoining  her  was  ever  present  to  ms 
mind  ;  and  as  I  listened  to  his  hopeful 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  glad  an- 
ticipation of  a  reunion  with  her  he  had  lost^ 
1  learned  the  best  lessons  of  religion. 

With  his  own  thankfulness  to  depart  and 
be  at  rest,  however,  mingled  many  an  anx- 
ious feeling  for  his  daughters.  *'  My  boys,'* 
he  would  say,  "  must  fight  their  own  way 
in  the  world  ;  for  them  1  am  content ;  but 
for  you,  Fanny,  and  for  my  little  Amy,  I 
often  tremble :  yet  why  distrust  our  Fa- 
ther's love  ?  When  I  am  gone,  will  He  not 
still  remain,  an  all-sufficient  Friend,  the 
orphan's  sure  Protector  ?  Trust  in  His 
goodness,   my   child,    He   will  never   fail 


»» 


you 

Then  he  would  talk  to  me  of  Amy — that 
precious  legacy  bequeathed  by  his  dying 
wife ;  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  entieat  me 
never  to  leave  her  ;  to  watch  over  her,  and 
be  her  guide,  adding  these  words,  which 
sank  deep  into  my  soul,  and  became  the 
spring  of  my  future  actions,  "  Live  for  your 
sister;  study  her  happiness  before  your 
own  :  thus  when  we  meet  in  Heaven,  you 
may  present  her  to  the  mother  who  died  in 
giving  her  birth,  with  the  joyful  conscious- 
ness that  you  have  faithfully  fulfilled  your 
mission  on  earth.'' 

Soon  after  this  my  father  died :  the 
lonely  desolation  of  the  weeks  that  followed 
his  decease  I  will  not  describe.  I  was 
stunned  by  the  blow ;  but  soon  recognising 
the  importance  of  my  task,  I  roused  myself 
to  fulfil  the  duties  which  now  devolved  upon 
me.  Htid  it  not  been  for  my  excellent 
friend  Miss  Franklin,  all  my  efforts  would 
have  failed  :  she  was  my  support,  my  coun- 
sellor :  in  the  painful  arrangements  which 
followed  our  bereavement,  she  spared  me 
every  needless  pang ;  and  consulting  with 
my  brothers,  she  arranged  our  future  plan 
of  life.  It  was  of  course  necessary  to  quit 
the  vicarage  immediately,  as  the  new  in- 
cumbent was  impatient  to  take  possession. 
The  property  destined  for  us  was  invested 
in  the  hands  of  my  eldest  brother,  a  mer- 
chant in  Calcutta,  and  had  been  the  nnolens 
of  his  present  immense  fortune.  The  inter- 
est was  carefully  remitted  to  ns,  and  as 
far  as  pecuniary  means  went,  we  were 
without  anxiety.  A  pretty  eottage,  which 
had  formed  part  of  my  inother's  fMrtone, 
wacf  chosen  for  tmr  fature  redde&ee.    With 
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an  aching  lieart  I  left  the  home  of  my  happy 
childhood  :  in  spite  of  my  better  reason,  a 
foreboding  of  coming  evil  seized  upon  me  ; 
and  as  I  entered  the  carriage  that  was  to 
convey  us  to  our  now  abode,  I  felt  as  if  all 
my  happiness  were  left  behind  in  the  dear 
old  vicarage  we  were  quitting.  It  was  not 
so,  however  ;  though  sorrow  and  difficulty 
awaited  me,  and  long  years  of  self-denial 
and  labor  were  in  store  for  me,  yet  peace 
and  content  lay  beyond.  In  the  severe 
fichool  of  adversity,  my  spirit  gained  strength 
and  vigor ;  and  the  blessedness  which  ac- 
conlpanies  every  act  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
peace  whicli  attends  every  conscientious 
effort  to  perform  the  painful  duties  of  life, 
were  eventually  to  be  my  portion. 

We  were  so  far  happy  as  to  retain  our 
dear  friend  with  us  for  some  years,  until  I 
was  old  enough  to  take  upon  myself  the  full 
responsibility  of  directing  our  little  house- 
hold. 1  had  attained  my  twentieth  year 
when  she  left  us.  She  had,  for  our  sake, 
postponed  her  marriage  with  one  to  whom 
she  had  been  long  and  devotedly  attached, 
and  whose  urgent  and  reiterated  claim  upon 
her  she  felt  it  wrong  longer  to  resist.  Her 
loss  was  irreparable  ;  but  we  could  not  op- 
pose her  departure.  In  quitting  Amy  and 
myself,  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  us 
united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  affection  : 
sisters  in  hearts  and  soul,  firm  and  faithful 
friends.  Her  lessons  had  not  been  lost  on 
either  of  us.  Amy  was  the  joy  and  pride 
of  my  life.  Often  as  I  looked  at  her,  I 
thought  how  easy  was  the  duty  my  father 
had  bequeathed  me,  and  recalled  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  manner  with  a  smile.  Alas, 
alas  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature !  the 
struggle  was  yet  to  come. 

Miss  Franklin  had  not  quitted  us  more 
than  a  few  months,  and  we  were  already 
planning  a  visit  to  our  friend  in  her  new 
home,  when  one  morning  a  letter  was  put 
into  my  hand,  the  contents  of  which  struck 
dismay  to  my  heart.  Hastily  folding  it,  I 
rose,  and  with  all  the  self-command  1  could 
assume,  walked  to  my  own  room.  There  I 
again  read  the  letter :  it  was  all  true.  In 
plain  legible  characters  I  saw  that  ruin — 
worldly  rain — stared  us  in  the  face.  It 
contained  the  news  of  the  death  of  our 
brother  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced to  us  that,  as  he  died  insolvent, 
all  remittances  would  henceforth  cease. 
The  business-like  tone  of  the  letter  struck  a 
chill  sense  of  the  extent  of  our  calamity 
home  to  my  very  heart.  I  buried  my  face 
in  my  hands,  and  for  a  while  brooded  in 


utter  hopelessness  over  the  fate  before  us. 
All  passed  in  rapid  vision  before  my  mind : 
poverty,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries ; 
poverty,  not  for  myself  alone — that  I  could 
nave  faced — but  for  Amy,  my  sister,\tho 
•child  of  so  much  tender  love — the  gay, 
bright,  sunny  creature,  whose  step  bounded 
over  the  earth  as  if  it  yielded  naught  but 
flowers — must  the  chill  hand  of  penury 
blight  her  young  life,  and  wither  ere  its 
prime  that  bud  of  promise }  The  thought 
had  agony  in  it.  Then  did  my  father's 
solemn  injunction  recur  to  me,  nerving  my 
heart  to  bear,  and  strengthening  my  soul  to 
do,  all  that  might  be  demanded  from  me. 
In  that  moment  I  bound  myself  to  shrink 
from  no  effort,  to  dare  all  things,  so  that 
my  beloved  sister  might  be  shielded  from 
the  impending  evil.  1  prayed  for  strength ; 
I  implored  Heaven  to  guide  and  aid  me  in 
my  firm  resolve.  As  I  rose  from  my  knees, 
the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice  came  from  the 
garden  beneath.  "  Fanny,  sister,"  it  said, 
"  what  keeps  you  away  from  me  so  long  ? 
I  am  waiting  for  you."  I  hastened  to  join 
her;  and  with  all  the  calmness  I  could 
command,  told  her  of  our  misfortune.  The 
gentle  girl  scarcely  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  my  words ;  but  seeing  the  sor- 
rowful expression  of  my  face,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  with  her 
sweetest  smile  said,  "  We  may  be  poor, 
dear  Fanny,  but  we  shall  still  be  together : 
poverty  cannot  separate  us."  I  clasped 
her  to  my  heart :  "No,  Amy,  our  hearts 
can  never  be  disunited."  I  already  felt 
that  we  must  part,  and  her  unconscious 
words  pierced  me  to  the  soul. 

I  wrote  to  our  dearest  friend,  now  Mrs. 
Wen tworth,  begging  her  advice.  The  next 
day  brought  her  to  us,  and  again  she  stood 
between  us  and  sorrow.  She  saw  that  we 
could  no  longer  keep  up  our  little  establish- 
ment, and  wisely  counselled  us  to  give  it  up 
at  once.  She  arranged  all  for  us;  and 
after  seeing  everything  put  in  a  right  train, 
she  carried  us  to  her  house,  where  we  were 
welcomed  with  cordial  kindness  by  her 
husband. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  think  on  the  course 
I  must  pursue.  My  brothers  were  all  in- 
volved with  ourselves  in  this  ruin,  and  were, 
moreover,  either  married,  and  with  families 
dependent  on  them,  or  still  struggling  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  world  :  we  could 
look  for  no  help  from  them.  For  the  first 
time  I  stood  alone.  1  could  not  ask  advice 
from  Mrs.  Wentworth :  she  would  hear  of  no- 
thing but  our  remaining  with  her  and  her 
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husband,  and  this  I  could  not  listen  to. 
Their  means  were  limited,  and  I  could  not 
consent  to  be  a  burden  to  our  friends.  God 
had  given  me  strength  and  health  ;  to  the 
liberality  of  my  father,  and  the  care  of 
Miss  Franklin,  I  owed  an  excellent  educa- 
tion ;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  myself  main- 
tain Amy.  For  her  sake  labor  would  be 
sweet.  I  resolved  to  seek  for  a  situation  as 
a  governess  ;  and  though  well  knowing  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  such  a  career,  I  felt 
as  if  the  motive  would  give  me  courage  to 
meet  them  all.  The  thought  that  my  dear 
sister  was  safe  from  harm  would  animate 
my  drooping  spirit,  and  send  mo  on  my 
way  rejoicing.  Having  taken  my  resolution, 
I  sought  Mrs.  Wentworth.  At  first  she 
opposed  my  plan,  bringing  forward  all  the 
difficulties  it  would  entail  upon  me,  all  the 
sacrifices  I  must  make,  and  urging  me,  with 
the  warmth  of  a  loving  friend,  not  to  lelive 
the  home  she  offered  me.  Seeing  that  my 
purpose  was  unalterably  fixed,  and  in  her 
heart,  I  am  sure,  approving  the  spirit  that 
urged  mo  to  seek  an  independence,  she 
gradually  yielded.  I  accepted,  without 
hesitation,  her  proposal,  that  Amy  should 
remain  under  her  care.  With  her  I  knew 
my  sister  would  be  happy,  and  in  no  other 
situation  could  I  have  been  satisfied  to  leave 
her.  Amy  was  now  thirteen,  and  from  her 
peculiar  disposition,  needed  the  guidance  of 
one  who  understood  her  well.  Proud  and 
haughty  by  nature,  she  would  have  been  a 
tyrant  haa  she  not  lived  with  those  whom 
she  respected  and  loved,  whose  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral  superiority  she  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge.  With  a  warm 
enthusiastic  temperament,  she  loved  the 
few  to  whom  she  gave  her  affection  with 
passionate  devotion,  and  by  this  love  she 
could  be  guided  like  a  little  child.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  and  myself  alone  possessed  this 
power  over  Amy,  and  to  her  I  gratefully 
confided  my  treasure. 

It  so  happened  that  my  friends  had  been 
applied  to  a  few  weeks  before  to  find  a  go- 
verness for  two  little  girls  whose  mother, 
from  delicacy  of  health,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  charge  of  their  education.  The 
situation  promised  many  advantages,  and  I 
thankfully  accepted  it.  My  hardest  task 
still  remained.  As  yet.  Amy  was  isnorant 
of  my  design.  I  knew  that  she  would 
oppose  it  with  vehemence  ;  her  pride 
would  rebel  against  the  idea  of  her  sister's 
becoming  a  governess  ;  while  her  generous 
nature  would  shrink  from  the  thought  that, 
while  she  remained  idle,  I  was  laboring  for 


her  advantage.  It  was  long  before  I  conid 
make  her  listen  patiently  to  my  reasons : 
she  clung  to  me,  and  with  passionate  sobs 
entreated  me  not  to  "  degrade"  myself — ^to 
stay  with  her.  Finding  arguments  fail,  I 
determined  to  appeal  to  her  feelings,  and 
gently  told  her  that,  by  such  conduct,  she 
rendered  my  task  doublv  difficult ;  that 
without  her  assistance  I  did  not  feel  equal 
to  the  duty  that  lay  before  me ;  that  she 
must  try  to  help  me  to  do  that  which  I  was 
sure  her  better  judgment  would  show  her  to 
be  right.  She  looked  wistfully  at  me 
through  her  tears,  and  struck  with  the 
calm  sadness  of  my  manner,  "  Fanny,'* 
she  said,  "  I  am  very  selfish.  While  yon 
are  thinking  only  of  me,  I  am  making  you 
more  unhappy.  Kind  sister  !  teach  me  to 
be  like  you ;  teach  me  how  I  may  help  yon, 
and  you  shall  not  find  me  ungrateful  or 
unworthy  of  all  your  goodness."  I  then 
explained  to  her  the  various  reasons  that 
rendered  the  step  necessary  ;  to  which  she 
gradually  yielded  her  assent,  ever  repeating, 
however,  that  when  she  was  old  enough,  she 
would  work  for  me ;  to  which  I  answered, 
we  would  then  work  together.  This  thought 
seemed  to  cheer  her,  and  she  soon  regained 
her  wonted  gaiety. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  our  parting,  or  de- 
tail the  many  trials  that  awaited  me  in  my 
new  abode.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  whole  family  amongst  whom  I 
now  became  domesticated  to  be  kind  and 
considerate  ;  but  none  except  those  who 
have  tried  this  mode  of  life  can  know  the 
lonely  feelings  that  attend  it.  To  exchange 
a  happy  home,  in  which  I  had  been  the 
loved  and  honored  mistress,  for  the  chill 
and  enforced  courtesy  of  strangers,  was 
painful  enough;  but  more  than  all  did  I 
suffer  from  the  contrast  between  my  pupils 
and  my  darling  Amy.  At  first,  it  seemed 
all  labor  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  infiuenoe 
those  wild  and  giddy  creatures,  and  often 
have  I  wept  to  think  how  little  success  at- 
tended my  utmost  efforts.  I  was,  however, 
but  a  novice  in  the  work  of  education ;  and 
had  yet  to  learn,  that  before  the  seed-time 
comes,  the  ground  must  be  weeded  and 
tilled,  or  the  harvest  will  fail.  I  have 
lived  to  see  my  dear  pupils  grow  into  sen- 
sible and  refined  women,  and  to  bless  God 
that  I  did  not  abandon  my  task  as  hope- 
less. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  Sir  William 
Monkton's  residence  was  situated  was  pe- 
culiarly devoid  of  society,  and  Lady  Monk- 
ton's  nealth  rendered  all  formal  visiting 
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impossible  ;  tlie  monotony  of  our  life  was  I  native  purity  of  woman — but  of  the  many 


therefore  seldom  broken  in  upon,  except  by 
intercourse  with  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
who  was  a  frequent  and  ever-weloome  guest. 
He  was  one  of  those  rarely-endowed  beings 
whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  know,  whose  pre- 
sence exerts  a  powerful  influence   on  all 
around  him ;  one  whose  graceful  manners 
and  gentlemanly  deportment  are  but  the 
external  signs  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  cultivat- 
ed mind.     He  devoted  himself  with  heart 
and  soul  to  the  high  profession  which  had 
been  his  early  choice  ;  every  talent,  every 
energy  was  absorbed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  it  imposed  upon  him.     He  was  idol- 
ized by  the  poor,  while  the  rich  and  educat- 
ed   never  failed   to  leave  his  society  the 
better  for  his  cheerful,  earnest  conversation 
and  unostentatious  piety.     At  Monkstown 
bis  company  was  welcome  to  all:  in  the 
weary  hours  of  langour  and  suffering  which 
composed  the  life  of  poor  Lady  Monkton, 
bis  presence   cheered  and  supported  her  ; 
from   his   lips   she  learned   lessons   which 
turned  her  sorrow  into  joy :  to  Sir  William 
he  was  a  frank  and  intelligent  companion ; 
while  his  playful   humor   rendered  him  a 
favorite   with   the  little   girls.     Such  was 
Herbert  Somerville  when  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.     I  saw  him  day  after 
day,  and  soon  found  in  his  kind  sympathy 
the   best  support  under   the  trials  of  my 
new  position.     He  aided  and  encouraged 
my  efforts  to  fulfil  its  duties,  and  by  always 
setting  before  me  the  purest  motives  for  my 
actions,  made  me  feel  that  even  Amy's  wel- 
fare   must   be   subservient   to    tho   higher 
desire  of  doing  the  will  of  God.     He  taught 
me  to  look  for  happiness  a^ne  in  the  en- 
deavor to  do  what  is  right  arid  well-pleasing 
in  the  .sight  of  Him  who  searches  the  hearts 
of  men ;  and   while  he  thus  elevated  my 
moral  nature,  he  led  me  on  to  new  and 
vigorous  mental  efforts,  by  opening  to  me 
the  higher  walks  of  science  and  literature. 
Our   intercourse   became   more   and  more 
intimate;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  matter  of 
surprise  that,  as   I  esteemed  him  more,  I 
unconsciously  learned  to  love  him.     I  have 
heard  many  people  call  it  unmaidenly  in  a 
-girl  thus  to  bestow  her  affection  unsolicited 
by  the  object  of  her  choice  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  so   condemn  know 
little  of  the  innocence  and   singleness  of 
mind   which    form    the   peculiar   charm  of 
the  female  character.     1  do  not  apeak  of 
those   who    are    trained    in  the   school   of 
the  world — who,  living  amidst  its  artificial 
glare,  early  imbibe  a  spirit  foreign  to  the 


who   walk   along  the   calm,   unfrequented 
paths  of  life,  ignorant  alike  of  the  ambitious 
aims  and  heartless  vices  of  the  world  be- 
yond.    In  the  breast  of  such,  love  springs 
unoonsciously,  and  has  already  grown  to  be 
the  master-passion  of  her  nature  ere  chance 
betrays  it  to  herself.    Thus  it  was  with  me :  I 
walked  beside  an  abyss,  heedless  of  danger. 
Let  me,  before  proceeding  further,  ex- 
culpate  Herbert  from   all    blame,   which 
others,  in  compassion  for  my  subsequent 
sufferings,  may  feel  disposed  to  attribute  to 
him.     He  never,  by  word  or  look,  showed 
me  a  preference  that  could  have  misled  one 
better  versed  in  the  world's  ways  than  I 
was.     His  affectionate  interest  in  me  was 
such  as  a  brother  feels  for  a  dear  sister ; 
and  when,  taught  by  experience,  I  retraced 
his  actions,  I  felt  that  his  kindness  sprang 
from  friendship,  not  from  love. 

I  had  resided  five  years  in  Sir  William 
Monkton's  family,  during  which  time  I  had 
frequently   visited  my  dear  sister.     Each 
time  I  saw  her,  I  felt  increased  surprise  and 
delight  at  the  progress  I  perceived  in  her 
mind,  as  well  as  at  her  surpassing  beauty. 
Her    face,    lighted   by  the    lamp  within, 
beamed  with  a  radiant  loveliness,   which 
nothing  but  the  rare  union  of  high  mental 
power  with  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  heart 
can  give.     Her  form  was  instinct  with  grace 
— that  native  grace  which  emanates  from  a 
pure  and  lofty  soul,  and  breathes  in  every 
gesture.     She  was  indeed  a  creature  to  com- 
mand the  highest  admiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  win  her  way  to  all  hearts.     On 
my  return  from  these  visits  to  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  I  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  to 
my  pupils  of  Amy.     They  had  often  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  see  her.     Lady 
Monkton  now  joined  in  the  wish,  and  at 
her  request  I  wrote  to  invite  my  darling 
sister  to  Monkstown.     She  joyfully  accept- 
ed the  invitation  so  kindly  given,  and  soon 
became  the  favorite  of  the  house.     Never 
did  a  mother  watch  a  child  with  more  proud 
delight  than  I  followed  this  gay  and  joyous 
being,  as  she  moved  along,  attracting  uni- 
versal admiration. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  one  eye  bent 
upon  her  with  such  an  earnest  gaze  that  I 
started  as  1  beheld  it.  How  could  it  be  ?  I 
had  eagerly  desired  that  Herbert  should  see 
my  Amy — should  admire  and  love  her :  ithad 
seemed  the  one  thing  needful  to  my  happi- 
ness that  these  two  should  know  and  love 
each  other.  As  day  by  day  passed  on,  I 
felt  increasing  disquietude ;  mj  eye  rest- 
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Icssly  followed  Amy  whenever  Herbert  ap- 
proached her  ;  and  a  chill  sensation  crept 
through  mo  as  I  saw  him  pay  her  those 
nameless  attentions  which  bespeak  the  ex- 
istence of  love.  Amy's  manner  of  receiving 
them  proved  to  me  how  well  she  appreciat- 
ed Herbert's  noble  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart ;  I  saw  that  they  already  loved,  and 
my  reason  told  me  they  were  worthy  of  each 
other.  Suddenly  the  truth  was  revealed  ; 
I  discovered  in  the  same  moment  that  I  too 
loved,  and  that  he  whose  priceless  heart  I 
would  have  died  to  win,  already  loved  ano- 
ther— that  other,  my  own  sister  Amy.  In 
the  stillness  of  the  night  did  my  soul  vent 
its  bitter  anguish  :  the  first  wild  burst  of 
grief  had  subsided,  the  tumult  of  feelings 
too  fearful  to  be  dwelt  on  had  been  appeas- 
ed, and  my  father's  voice  again,  in  the  deep 
silence  of  that  midnight  hour,  sounded  in 
my  ears,  "  Live  for  your  sister  ;  study  her 
happiness  before  your  own."  Alas  !  alas  ! 
the  moment  was  come  in  which  I  could  only 
insure  her  happiness  by  the  sacrifice  of  my 
dearest  earthly  hopes.  "  Yes,  father  ! "  1 
exclaimed,  "  with  God's  help  I  will  redeem 
my  pledge  ;"  and  falling  on  my  knees,  I 
poured  forth  my  soul  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation for  wisdom  and  strength  to  fulfil  the 
arduous  task  imposed  upon  me. 

With  renewed  powers  I  now  began  to 
survey  the  position  I  held.  One  comfort  I 
had — that  no  one  ever  suspected  the  love  I 
had  cherished  in  secret :  it  must  be  my  first 
object  so  to  control  my  feelings,  that  none 
might  ever  guess  the  sacrifice  1  must  make. 
I  trembled  to  think  of  the  watchfulness  it 
would  require  to  veil  my  heart's  secret  from 
Amy — from  her  who  had  ever  read  my  soul, 
and  from  whom  no  thought  had  been  con- 
cealed. I  foresaw  that  I  should  become  the 
confidante  of  both  parties,  and  I  nerved  my- 
self for  the  task.  If  1  could  once  see  them 
happily  united,  I  thought  I  should  then 
have  rest ;  but  how  to  meet  the  suffjiinsj 
which  lay  between  this  time  and  that  which 
would  see  the  sacrifice  accomplished ! 
Amidst  such  reflections  I  passed  the  night ; 
the  morning  with  its  cold  grey  lijijht  dawned 
in  the  cast ;  the  time  for  action  was  ap- 
proaching. I  could  not  feign  illness,  for 
what  illness  would  have  kept  my  faithful 
Amy  from  my  side  r  and  it  was  her  search- 
ing glance  I  now  shrank  from  onoountoring. 
Sweet,  innocent,  guileless  Amy  !  Happy 
in  the  first  consciousness  of  being  loved, 
she  was  less  alive  to  any  change  in  me  than 
she  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  thus  I 
was  spared  many  a  pang.    I  do  not  shrink 


from  the  avowal  that  at  times  my  courage 
failed  :  there  were  moments  when  the  effort 
of  concealment  seemed  too  great  for  me, 
when  I  longed  to  lay  my  burden  down  at 
their  feet  and  die.  My  hope  in  life,  or 
aught  it  could  bring  me,  was  dead.  Amy 
no  longer  required  me  ;  she  had  found  in 
Herbert  a  friend  and  guide  whose  love  was 
more  to  her  than  mine ;  and  though  she 
would  indignantly  have  spurned  the  idea, 
yet  I  felt  that  my  work  was  done.  I  have 
lived  to  see  that  this  was  but  a  morbid, 
selfish  feelinif.  The  work  of  life  to  one 
earnestly  resolved  to  do  his  duty  can  never 
end  ;  and  at  this  moment  while  I  write, 
though  age  has  dimmed  my  sight,  and  left 
me  helpless  and  alone  as  far  as  the  seve- 
rance of  earthly  ties  can  leave  us  so,  yet  da 
I  wait  in  patient  hope  of  still  further  use- 
fulness to  my  fellow-creatures.  God  spares 
the  withered  tree  with  wise  design  ;  let  us 
not  mar  it  by  our  selfish  murmurings. 

In  a  few  months  Amy  and  Herbert  were 
betrothed.  From  the  moment  in  which  I 
first  became  aware  of  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, I  never  wished  it  otherwise.  I 
labored  to  promote  their  happiness;  I 
listened  to  the  outpourings  of  these  two 
hearts  devoted  to  each  other ;  1  strove  to 
awaken  in  Amy's  sanguine  nature  a  due 
sense  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  she 
was  taking  upon  herself ;  taught  her  to  per- 
ceive the  finer  shades  of  beauty  which  lay 
beneath  the  reserve  of  Herbert's  nature ; 
tutored  my  mind  once  more  to  listen  to  her 
praises  from  his  lips  without  a  shudder ; 
and  learned,  after  many  struggles,  to  live 
for  them  alone. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  on  which  I 
was  to  give  up  all  claim  to  Amy,  an4  resign 
her  to  a  husband's  care.  The  habit  of  self- 
command  had,  by  hourly  practice,  become 
so  strong,  that  I  did  not  flinch  even  at  this 
most  trying  time.,  The  wedding  was  to 
take  place  from  the  house  of  our  beloved 
friend  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  in  this,  as  in 
all  former  events  of  our  lives,  acted  a  mo- 
ther's part  to  us.  The  morning  of  the 
important  day  dawned  brightly.  1  assisted 
my  beautiful  Amy  to  array  herself  in  her 
simple  bridal  attire,  and  led  her  down  to 
her  expecting  friends.  My  heart  was  proud 
of  my  lovely  sister  ;  and  happy  in  her  joy, 
I  forgot  myself.  I  placed  her  hand  in  Her- 
bert's, and  with  a  firm  voice  said,  "  Her- 
bert, I  give  to  your  charge  my  dearest 
earthly  treasure  ;  love  and  cherish  her,  as 
I  have  done. "  The  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed by  our  kind  friend  Mr.  VYcatworth,  and 
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we  returned  to  the  parsonage  to  breakfast. 
While  I  could  look  on  Amy's  happy  beam- 
ing face,  it  was  easy  to  bear  up  ;  but  the 
time  of  separation  came.  I  saw  them  de- 
part, and  watched  the  carriage  that  bore 
them  away  with  apparent  calmness.  When 
it  was  out  of  sight,  I  hurried  to  my  own 
room  ;  but  ere  I  reached  the  door,  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground. 

Months  passed,  and  still  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  devised  new  excuses  for  keeping  me 
near  her.  But  my  pupils  had  waited  for 
me  :  Sir  William  and  Lady  Monkton,  with 
a  kindness  unparalleled,  refused  to  fill  up 
my  place  ;  and  at  length  I  returned  to  their 
hospitable 'house,  and  resumed  my  former 
duties.  Herbert  and  Amy  had  pleaded 
eloquently  that  I  should  live  with  them  ; 
but  this  I  firmly,  though  gently  resisted. 
It  was  a  source  of  heartfelt  joy  to  think  of 
them,  to  visit  them  occasionally ;  but 
hourly  to  have  witnessed  their  domestic 
happiness,  would  as  yet  have  been  a  mar- 
tyrdom. I  continued  to  live  for  many 
3'ears  at  Monkstown,  until  the  marriage  of 
my  two  pupils  left  mo  no  pretext  for  a 
Ioniser  residence  there.  Lady  Monkton's 
sufturings  had  ended  in  a  calm  and  peaceful 
death  soon  after  my  return  from  Amy's 
weddiug ;  and  though  Sir  William  would 
have  placed  me  at  the  head  of  his  house, 
and  given  me  the  honorable  title  of  his 
wife,  my  heart  too  decidedly  rejected  the 
thought  of  marriage  to  allow  me  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  I  declined  his  proposal, 
but  retained  his  friendship. 

Amy  had  four  lovely  children ;  and  con- 
scious of  jny  own  strength,  I  now  gladly 
consented  to  become  the  inmate  of  their 
home.  Years  had  changed  my  feelings; 
Herbert  was  to  me  no  more  than  the  hus- 
band of  my  beloved  Amy — my  own  kind 
brother.  Their  children  became  my  own 
in  heart ;  I  loved  them,  and  devoted  my- 
self to  their  education  with  an  energy  I  had 
thought  lost  to  me  for  ever.  People  often 
wondered  why  Miss  Jerningham  never  mar- 
ried, and  prophesied  that  1  should  yet  re- 
nounce my  self-imposed  duties  as  maiden 
aunt ;  but  time  rolled  on,  and  found  me  at 
my  post,  still  zealously  and  happily  em- 
ployed. 

God  has  lengthened  my  days  beyond  the 
usual  span  allotted  to  man.  I  have  sur- 
vived all  my  race  ;  I  have  wept  over  the 
graves  of  the  young  and  the  old,  as  they 
one  by  one  fell  from  my  side.  Some  were 
taken  in  full  maturity ;  others  dropped  like 
blossoms  from  the  tree.     But  death  cannot 


separate  the  hearts  that  truly  love.  There 
is  a  world  beyond  the  tomb  where  my  bo- 
loved  ones  wait  for  me  ;  there  I  shall  rejoin 
the  spirits  that  are  gone  before  me — 
parents,  sister,  brothers,  adopted  children 
of  my  love,  friends — I  shall  see  you  all  ? 
And  now,  while  I  linger  here,  the  thought 
that  the  secret  of  my  heart  was  faithfully 
kept,  my  pledge  to  my  father  redeemed, 
and  Amy's  happiness  secured,  will  gladden 
my  few  remaining  days.  Let  those  who 
would  be  happy  themselves,  learn  that  the 
only  means  of  attaining  their  end  is  to  de- 
vote themselves  heart  and  soul,  without  the 
smallest  reservation  for  the  idol  self,  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 


Walker's  Effluvia  Trap. — An  apparatus,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  a  trap,  has  been  r^isterea  h^  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  of  48,  Shoe-lane,  for  preventing  the  effluvia 
of  drains  from  rising  and  infecting  the  air.  The  in- 
ventor obtained  a  silver  medal  for  his  invention  from 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  a  model  of  it  can  be  ex- 
amined at  his  residence.  It  is  intended  to  be  placed 
over  gratings,  and  its  advantages  are  that  its  action 
cannot  be  affected  by  stones  or  rubbish  passing 
through  the  grating ;  that  it  can  scarcely  be  put  out 
of  repair ;  that  it  cannot  be  slopped  by  ice,  and  that 
it  will  prevent  the  effluvia  i'rom  the  drain  as  well  as 
from  the  sewer.  There  is  a  chamber  or  receptacle 
for  water,  and  chains  or  links,&c.,  by  which  the  per- 
son to  whose  managemenl  it  is  intrusted,  can  empty 
it  of  its  contents  and  restore  it  to  its  proper  position 
for  acting  as  required.  Now  that  the  health  of 
towns  has  become  so  interesting  a  subject  for  in- 
quiry, it  will  be  of  consequence  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  this  invention  and  similar  ones  for  public 
adoption.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  ap- 
pears very  efficacious. 

Fatal  Fulfilment  op  a  Dream. — A  fatal  acci- 
dent, with  which  a  very  carious  circumstance  is 
connected,  occurred  near  Frome  on  Thursday  last. 
It  appears  that  the  wife  of  a  man  named  Gibbs. 
carter  to  Mr.  Parrett,  of  Downhead,  had  dreamed 
that,  while  engaged  in  his  work,  the  wagon  had 
gone  over  her  husband  and  killed  him.  Thi»  dream 
she  had  told  him,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  it  would 
be  fulfilled,  and  they  were  both  very  low-spirited  in 
consequence.  Having  to  go  to  Bath,  the  wife  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  take  tlieir  eldest  daughter 
with  him  for  the '  sake  of  company,  which  he  did. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  journey 
tliither,  and  they  had  returned  as  far  as  Amper- 
down,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  wnen 
the  horses  started  off,  and  Gibbs  attempted  to  jump 
out  to  stop  them,  but  his  smock  frocK-caughl  be- 
hind, and  in  liberating  himself  he  pitched  head  fore- 
mast, and,  the  wheels  passing  over  him,  caused  a 
melancholv  and  literal  fulfilment  of  the  wife's  dream. 
The  poor  fellow  lived  a  few  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, but  did  not  speak.  The  misfortune,  sad  as  it 
was,  did  not  end  here.  The  daughter,  seeing  her 
father  fall,  jumped  out  to  his  assistance,  but  fell, 
and  the  wheels  passing  over  her,  she  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  A  widow  and  eight  youn^  children  are 
thus  left  to  the  care  of  a  merciful  Providence. — Bath 
Chronicle, 


THE  WBTFDL  HEART. 

Loo  IT  ma  back 
Wander  we  ihrough  life's  long  track, 

Looking  back 
Wbere  a  parted  sun's  soft  ray 
Lingers  yet  across  ihe  way. 

GaiiDg  home 
As  the  slow  bark  cleave*  ihe  foam, 

Qaxiag  bome; 
Seems  the  Eaven,  far  before, 
Mottung  (o  ihit  radiant  shote. 

From  thy  side 
To  thai  shore  pale  phantoms  glide, 
Pale  beside  thee,  hut  they  wear 
Haloes  of  reful^t  air, 

Standine  there, 
And  thou  beckonesl— but  in  vain. 
Never  will  they  come  again  [ 

tit  range  il  seem*. 
This  vague  show  of  fading  dreama. 
This  wan  Present  Shall  ai  last 
Be  the  bright,  calm,  irrevocable  Past  I 

O I  look  00  ! 
Turn  thy  face  from  glories  gonel  . 

Underneath  yon  dim  sea-line 
Founts  of  deeper  glory  shine  j 
Watch  and  wait,  till  m  (hy  sighl 
Shall  thatdimness  change  to  lighl, 
Pledge  of  the  coming  dawn  thai  knows  not 

night. 

It  mav  be  so — 
I  cannot  tell— I  do  not  know. 
Shall  the  frail  vine  forsake  its  prop,  to  lean 
On  cords  let  down  from  heaven,  unfeli,  unseen  1 

1  mav  believe, — 
That  hinders  not  that  I  should  gaw  and  grieve, 
Seeking  lo  know  not  what,  and  loving  what  1 

Ah  I  chide  me  not,  the  vexed  spirit  saiih. 
Love  is  more  strong  than  Faith. 

Thou  weary,  wilful  Heart, 
So  to  transform  thy  Faith  that  it  shall  be 
The  Bhsdow  of  a  near  Eternity  1— 
Nol  leaning  on  the  Hour  which  a  ' 


QROWINQ  OLD  TOaETHER. 

Yon  have  promised  that  through  life 

We  shall  jonmey  heart-united. 
Husband  fond,  aad  faithful  wife, 

And  I  trust  the  vow  thus  plighted : 
Hand  in  hand,  and  side  by  side, 

Through  life's  storms  and  sunny  weather. 
We  wiU  our  one  fortune  bide. 

And  at  last  grow  old  together. 

What  if  "nine's  unsparing  wing 

Of  some  pleasures  has  berell  ua  1 
Let  us  not  by  murmuring 

Lose  the  many  thai  are  lejl  as. 
What  though  youth  and  bloom  depart, 

Swift  as  birds  of  lightest  feather! 
Why  repine  with  feeble  heatti 

Shall  we  not  grow  old  together  1 

Few  indeed  have  been  our  years, 

Yel  enough  our  hearlB  to  bind,  love; 
And  to  show  how  many  tears 

In  life's  brightest  cup  we  find,  love  1 
Since  in  our  united  youth. 

We  Iwain  sported  on  the  heather. 
Dearest '.  it  is  meet,  in  Imlh, 

That  we  should  grow  old  together  1 


Oa  thou  who  once  on  earth,  beneath  the  weight 
Of  our  moTCaliiy  didsl  live  and  move, 
The  incarnation  of  profoundest  love; 

Who  on  ihe  Cross  that  love  didsl  oonsummale. 
Whose  deep  and  ample  fulness  could  embrace 
The  poorest,  meanest  of  our  fallen  race. 

Bow  shall  we  e'er  that  boundless  debt  repay ! 
By  long  loud  prayers  in  gorgeous  lemptessaidl 
By  rich  oblations  on  thine  altars  laid  1 

Ah  no  t  not  thus  thou  didst  appoint  the  way ; 
When  thou  wast  bowed  our  human  woe  beneath, 
Then  as  a  legacy  ihon  didsl  bequeaih 

Eanh's  sorrowing  children  to  our  ministi; ; 

And  as  we  do  lo  ihem,  we  do  to  thee. 
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Tfm  8kftrp«*t   llftfftsla«. 

THE  DEAF  GIRL. 

AXSlg  A.rRXMOIfT. 

Hb  speaks  to  them  God'i  woid, 
For  all  are  fizVl  in  mute  attention  now, 

And  not  a  lip  is  stirr'd, 
Bnt  joy  sits  smiling  on  each  gentle  brow, 
And  o'er  each  cheek  has  storn  a  br^hter  hoe— 
Oh !  that  I  could  but  hear  those  glad  wends  toa 

A  mournful  fate  is  mine ; 
To  live  in  this  fair  worM,  to  see,  to  fed 

How  all  things  are  dirbie— 
A  deathless  and  perviSing  spirit  steals 
Throughout  all  Natare— a  deep  soul,  avolc^— 
But  I  can  never  hear  earth'i  tmngs  rejoice. 

And  when  young  children  brinr 
Bright  buds  and  flowers  from  the  sunny  dell, 

Where  the  cool  fountains  spring. 
And  of  their  wanderings  in  the  green  wow  tell, 
I  try  upon  their  brow  each  wonl  to  trace— 
I  can  but  know  them  by  the  speaking  face. 

I  bow  my  head  down  low, 
E'en  to  the  beautiful  and  quivering  lip, 

With  a  vain  hope :  ah,  no  t 
The  rock  hears  not  the  sunny  waters  drip. 
I  turn  away  heart-sick  with  grief  to  eighr— 
Unheard  by  me  the  joyful  melody. 

My  mother  bends  to  speak, 
I  see  her  moving  lip,  I  feel  her  breath 

Come  warm  against  my  chwk— 
How  yearns  my  soul,  but  all  is  still  as  death ; 
With  moist  uplifted  eye  she  turns  away— 
Alas !  I  cannot  even  near  her  pray. 


From    Hofg's   W««klj    Iaatr««t*r. 

LOOK  AT  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

Look  at  the  bright  side  1    The  aim's  golden  rays 
All  nature  illumines  and  the  heart  of  man  cbeef- 
eth; 
Why  wilt  thou  turn  so  perversely  to  gaze 
On  that  dark  cloud  wnich  now  in  the  distance  ap- 
pearethl 

Look  at  the  bright  side !    Recount  all  thy  jo3rs ; 

Speak  of  the  mercies  which  richly  surroiuid  thee  j 
Muse  not  for  ever  on  that  which  annoys ; 

Shut  not  thine  eyes  to  the  beauties  around  thee. 

Look  at  the  bright  side  I    Mankind,  it  is  true. 
Have  their  failings,  nor  should  they  be  spoken  of, 
lightly ; 
But  why  on  their  faults  concentrate  Ihy  view, 
Forgeuing  their  virtues  which  shine   Ibfth  80 
briglitly  1 

Look  at  the  bright  side  I    And  it  shall  impart 
Sweet  peace  and  contentment,  and  gratejfU  emo- 
tion, 
Reflecting  its  own  brilliant  lines  on  thy  heart, 
As  the  sun-beams  that  mirror  themselves  in  the 
ocean. 

Look  at  the  bright  side ! — nor  yield  to  despair : 
If  some  friends  forsake,  yet  others  stilllove  thee; 

And  when  the  world  seems  mournful  colors  to  wear. 
Oh,  look  from  the  dark  earth  to  heaven  above 
thee. 


ONE  MORE. 

BT    W.    J.    LIllTOir, 

One  mcie  alinking  fhim  the  donteit, 

(hie  more  weary  of  the  toils  I 

Thoa,  too,  Friend  I  art  weigh'd  and  wanteit 

Lo^  he  deem'd  we  play'd  with  foite ; 
But  lie  finds  our  game  la  earnest ; 
And  his  shrinking  sool  recoils. 

Brave  yotmg  Spirit,  paasion-ftimaeed, 
Surely  thoa  shait  Ie«l  the  worid  I 
Scarcely  won  thy  spurs,  then  tamest. 

How  thy  bodding  lifis  onfbrl'd 
Truth  and  gtetleneas and  fervor: 
How  we  loved  thee,  we  storm-whirl'd. 

Freedom  t— thoa  wert  sworn  to  serve  her; 
Gave  thy  hand  on't:  'twaaaoasp 
Of  exile  ^-Loose  thy  fingers,  Swerver! 

Fame,  aflfectiona,  caotions.  clasp 
Thy  being:  ay  I  Self,  hidden  nnder 
Fniit,  like  Cleopatra's  asp. 

Thoa  and  martyr  Faith  most  sander : 

Keep  thy  asefbme«;  escape 

Woridly  lose.  Mends,  fears,  and  wcmder* 

Make  thy  lifb  smooth ;  take  the  shape 
Of  the  times,  their  hue  and  fiuhion ; 
Play  the  philanthropic  ape. 

Gain  men's  praise;  dispense  compassiiai ; 
White-wash  wrongs;  ^eak  fair  to  all; 
Keep  thy  sleek  sool  free  from  passion. 

Be  respectable;  and  call 

Thy  treason  care,  thy  shame  aelf-gaidanee : 

Yet  thoa  ioiow'st  not  of  thy  falL 

SBll  thoa  bkid'st  as  have  rdiance ; 
As  of  old  thy  heart  is  oora; 
In  thy  fiue  we  fling  defiance. 

Let  it  pass  I— A  fiew  short  honrs^ 

And  oar  onward  march  shall  leave  thee 

To  thine  own  scorn,  'mid  thy  flowers. 

Never  more  can  we  believe  fhee ; 

Hang  not  on  OS  I  take  thy  stand 

With  the  tbemen:  doth  that  grieve  fhee  t 

Only  that  way,  hand  to  hand 
Can  we  meet  again :  beseech  thee, 
Load  thy  soft  arm  with  a  brand ! 

Let  thy  new  friends  coartge  teadi  tiiee ; 

Wear  the  bold  fhmt  that  assoyla 

The  renegade:  onr  amtte  shall  readi  thee. 

Pass  I— Time  hide  thee  "knong  his  spoils:  ^ 
One  more  slinking  from  the  contest, 
One  more  weary  of  the  tolls  I 
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From    the    Literary    G&tette. 

FEAR  NOT  TO  DIE. 

Fear  not  to  die !  fear  not  to  die  ! 

Fear  railier  on  to  live, 
Where  time  must  still  that  rest  deny 

Only  tlie  grave  can  give ; 
Fear  not  oblivion's  shadow  there — 

The  glad  rest  promised  thee, 
Is  that  which  souls  with  God  shall  share 

Throughout  eternity ! 

Fear  not  to  die !  to  rend  on  earth 

The  ties  that  made  earth  dear ; 
Believe  whate'er  lil'e  holds  of  worth 

Has  least  of  worth  whilst  here  : 
Like  those  rare  dreams  that  through  the  night 

Our  souls  with  beauty  fill, 
The  past  shall  have  rich  floods  of  light 

Whereby  to  shrine  it  still. 

Fear  not  to  die !  the  great  have  died, 

The  good,  the  true,  the  brave ; 
The  loved  have  early  left  our  side, 

And  quench'd  each  joy  they  gave ; 
Why  weakly  wi»h  to  linger  on, 

Where  such  deep  shades  are  thrown, 
Till,  love,  and  light,  and  beauty  gone, 

We  tread  earth  s  wastes  alone  1 

Fear  not  to  die !  ffear  mortal  sin ; 

Fear  guilt  and  shame,  for  those 
May  work  that  direst  death  within 

Whose  night  no  dawning  knows ; 
Fear  so  to  mar  the  beautiful 

That  thou  no  mere  may'st  see 
How  near  heaven's  light — by  earth  made  dull— 

Has  ever  been  to  thee. 

Fear  not  to  die !  the  perfect  love 

That  casteth  out  all  fear 
Shall  brightly  bear  thy  soul  above 

The  clouds  that  ibid  it  here ! 
The  binding  chain  is  wrought  in  dust 

That  seeks  thy  hone  to  stay ; 
Lei  night  come  on  with  changeless  trust 

And  wake,  and  find  it  day. 


From     Howitt'B    Joorni). 

THE  MOMENT  OF  DEATH. 


BY   HAMS    CHRISTIAN   ANDERSEN. 


Translated  by  Mary  HawiH. 

Wcnn  die  uobekannt*  Hand  den  letjten  Pfeil  an  das  Haupt 
des  Meniu.hen  s'/uUet,  so  bUckt  er  vorher  daa  Haupt,  und  der 
PfcU  hebt  h\o»a  die  Durnen-krone  ron  sdnen  Wuuden  ab.— 
JiAN  Paul. 


What  can  ii  be  that  shines  so  ?*it  purifies  my  sight-, 
I  feel  my  eyes  are  opened  in  the  glory  of  this  light ; 
Before  the  strength  within  my  soul  my  head  bows 

like  a  reed. 
And  from  each  bound  of  meaner  kind  my  heart  is 

gently  freed. 
In  death  wings  plume  our  shoulders,  so  did  our 

youth  believe ; 
Yes,  then  the  wings  which  lift  from  change  our 

panting  souls  receive. 


Amid  the  '^starry  systems,  beyond  earth's  furthest 

reach," 
I  see  a  Godhead's  greatness   surpassing   human 

speech. 
I  see  a  vast  eternity  in  all,  even  in  my  heart ; 
And  every  cloud  dissolves  in  light  as  this  world's 

shores  depart. 
Now  for  the  nrst  time  can  I  react  my  brother's  heart 

aright ; 
We  all  of  us  are  poor  and  weak,  but  none  are  evil 

quite. 

Ob,  if  we  could,  while  yet  on  earth,  as  plainly  others 

know. 
As  we  are  known  unto  ourselves,  should  we  not 

grieve  them  so !  ^ 

In  great  things  and  in  small  alike  myself  I  truly 

scan, 
But  'tis  in  death  that  first  wfe  learn  to  know  our 

brother  man ! 
— My  faith  is  clear,  I  am  so  light,  am  of  such  bliss 

possessed, — 
I  feet  a  strife,  an  impulse,  and  yet  a  heavenly  rest ! 


F  rota    Skarpe't  Hagaziae. 

THE  OLD  CLERK'S  SOLILOaUY. 

W.  BRAIL8F0RD. 

"  Amen,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  closed  his  book, 

With  a  heavy  sigh  and  groan, 
"  In  Nature's  sweet  pages  I'll  try  to  look 
For  feelings  like  my  own. 
The  mavis  sings  to  his  young  on  the  bough. 
The  linnet  to  its  gentle  mate  I  trow, 
But  I  seem  alone. 

"  Ah !  dear  my  child,  in  the  merry  greenwood 
Thy  form  was  fair  to  see ; 
Full  many  a  prayer  in  its  solitude 

Have  I  offered  up  for  thee. 
Full  many  a  prayer,  for  thou  wert  so  young, 
Such  a  halo  of  beauty  o*er  thee  hung— 
Yet,  'tis  all— all  vanity ! 


(( 


(( 


(( 


My  life  seems  parted  from  all  gentle  things, 

No  joys  to  me  will  come. 
The  thought  that  ever  to  my  old  heart  clings, 

Is  my  lone  vacant  home. 
It  is  as  though  all  kindly  natures  fled 
With  the  dim  shadow  of  that  lovely  dead — 
So  wearily  I  roam. 

Sweet  music  have  these  aged  oaks,  sweet  lays 

Are  filling  eanh  and  air ; 
Sweet  meetings  in  these  pleasant  leafy  ways. 

Sweet  thoughts  for  love  to  share. 
Ah !  all  too  beautiful,  ye  flowers  that  seem 
As  mocking  to  my  sense  as  some  new  dream 
That  wakes  me  to  my  care. 

Unclasp,  old  book,  I  may  not  see  those  trees ; 

I  may  not  list  again 
The  rich-toned  melodies  that  swell  the  breeze. 

For  aye  it  gives  me  pain. 
Still,  all  is  vanity,  the  Preacher  sailh, 
E\^n  that  gentle  life,  that  saint-lilce  death,— 
The  grave  where  she  is  lain." 


aVTlEN   latRELLt    AND  HER  MiNISTEH.— A  ScKNE. 

— Tlie  liillowing  scene  is  reported  by  tlie  Madrid 
corrcspondem  of  the  Times,  lo  have  lakeo  place  at 
the  Palace  betwiit  ihe  Queen  of  Spain  and  her 
Minister  ijcnavides,  on  the  25[h  ultimo,  when  he 
waited  upon  her  Majesty  to  announce  to  her  ihe  re- 
Tusal  utilie  King  to  return  to  the  Palace. 

Od  hi.s  [Henavides]  arrival  from  the  Prado,  he 
prDceeded  with  a  heavy  heart  to  Ihe  Palace  of  the 
Queen,  He  gave  liis  name  to  Ihe  majordomo  on 
duly,  a  gentleman  beariDg  a  strik-ing  resemblanee, 
in  sulid  statcliness,  to  those  mute  but  expre^ive 
CliincM'  or  Hebrew  fisures  in  the  windows  of  large 
grocery  CMablishmenls,  who  cod,  respectfully  fami- 
liar. lu  the  passers-by,  and  invite  to  the  aromatic 
luxuries  Willi  in. 

"  I  am  Benavides,  Minister  of  Gobemacion,  and 
I  pray  an  audience  of  her  Majesty,"  said  the  Minis- 
ter, liRini^  his  spectacles  with  his  thumb  and  finger, 
ill  order  that  the  full  blaze  of  his  intellectual  beauty 
should  pniduce  iweffeciou  the  beholder.  Thesilent 
olhcial  nodded  and  disappeared, 

Ilt'r  Ciracioiis  Majesty  is  a  child  of  nature,  a  de- 
lester  ol  puerile  ceremony ;  she  does  not  at  all  re- 
Kcmtile  hvT  sulemn  predecessor,  who  allowed  his 
faceand  hanitsto  be  scorched  because  the  proper 
otiicer  was  not  near  to  remove  him  ftnm  the  fire,  or 
the  Uro  (tola  him ;  and  siill  less  that  other  eihental 
Uueen  of  Castile,  who  punished  the  audacity  ol  the 
Barcelona  manufacturer  for  having  presented  her 
with  a  |>air  of  silli  siockiugs,  thereby  presuming 
tlial  a  Queen  ol  Spain  could  have  legs  like  u  mere 
mortal !  Queen  Isabella  will  never  allow  herself 
to )«  rcdnccil  lo  cliarcoal, — it  she  can  help  it ;  and, 
alas  Hir  the  decay  of  queenly  pride,  she  well  knows 
thai  she  has  these  usetui,  though  commonplace, 
memliei!',  and  rejoices  in  the  robust iicm  and  solidity 
of  her  n-Hi'erslawling.  She  was  at  that  moment 
rioting  in  the  freshness  of  a  substantial  mutton  cut- 
let, and  laughing  heartily,  from  time  to  time,  at  one 
other  unwieldy  and  dignified  attendants,  giving 
vain  chase  to  a  favorite  and  r^ncy  dt^  mat  had 
made  too  free  with  the  Royal  table. 

"  Tlie  Minister  of  Gobernacion,"  said  Ihe  lord  in 
waiting,  "  to  demand  an  audience  of  your  Hajea- 
ty." 

"Let  the  Minister  of  Gobemacion  enter;  he 
comes  from  Paquo,"  Royalty  Is  reported  to  tave 
answered. 

Senor  Benavides  advanced,  solemn  and  sad  as 
the  me^enger  "  who  drew  Priam's  curtains  at  Ihe 
dead  of  nignt  and  told  him  Troy  was  lofL" 


The  Queen  looked  at  the  woe-bef^tme  ct 
of  her  faithful  Minister.  1  am  not  aware  that  his 
Excellency  ii  a  dctperale  pcrlbrmcr  on  any  mueieal 
instrument,  but  at  that  moment  he  louked  as  if  he 
had  passed  whole  days  in  playing  on  the  Pandean 

Eipes,  and  with  such  energy  and  perteverance  as  lo 
ave  blown  his  face  to  a  single  point. 
"What  news,  Benavidesi    i/iroircJwhal  ails 

So  ?  has  anything  happened )  Narvaez  come 
ck,—  Carlisis  in  Madrid,— mamma  relumed, — 
my  liale  brothers  and  sisicis  got  the  measles  1  Well, 
what  /uu  happened  1" 

"  Your  Majestv — oh,  jwur  Majesty ! — " 

"Well,  man,  what  is  it?    Speak.*' 

"  Your  Majesty— his  Majesty  the  King" — 

"  Oh,  the  King  t  I  see.  WeU,  how  arc  the  rab- 
bits 1" 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty  I  have  not  inquired: 
Had  I  thought— " 

"  Wei),  never  mind  the  rabbits.  What  does  the 
King  say  1" 

"  It  is  my  most  painful  duly  to  eommunicaie  to 
your  Uajesty  that  his  Majest}'  has  refused  to  rettm 
to  the  palace — until — lour — months — shall  have 
elapsed.  Alter  that  time — perhai^s —  tmay — under 
ceiiain  circumsiances — consent— 

A  flush  of  indignation  passed  over  the  brow  of 
Ihe  descendant  of  Charles  111.,  bat  it  was  only  for  a 
moment 

"  CunTUc,  Paquo— 1  mean,  his  Majesty  reAises 
to  return  to  the  Palace.  Excellent  1  Look  you, 
Senor  Geoavidcs,  1  lold  you,  your  chief,  and  your 
colleagues,  what  was  to  happen  when  you  made  me 
come  here  from  La  Oranja  before  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer had  yet  passed  away.  1  know  the  King  belter 
than  you  do ;  I  knew  be  would  not  come  back ;  and 
you  might,  if  you  hid  listened  lo  me,  have  spared 
me  this  additional  insult,  which  if  I  ibrget,  may, — 
but,  never  uiind, — your  intentions  were  peroapa 
good.  But  what  fools  Pacheco  and  all  of  yen  must 
hare  been  to  suppose  thai  Iwasmisiaken  in  mj 
idea  of  his  Majesty.  No  one  knows  Paquo  better 
than  I  do," — and  she  laughed  so  heartily,  so  earnest- 
ly, that,  in  spite  of  etiquette,  and  the  Marquis  of 
MiraSores'  rigid  rules  against  coughing,  swearing, 
or  laughing,  when  Royalty  is  present,  poor  Bena- 
vides unfblded  his  coimtenanee,  andsmoothtd  il  in- 
to aghastly  smile.    ''Any  more  business  1" 

"  No,  please  yout  Majesty,  I  return  to  my  col- 
leagues, to  consult,  deliberate,  and  ponder  on — " 

"Oh,  I  aee:  I  tmderWand,  Very  well,  very 
well." 
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The  Clueen,  though  evidently  with  the  trace  of 
anger  and  insulted  pride  on  her  countenance, 
lauffhed  again  as  the  Minister  retired,  at  the  failure 
of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Prado,  and  more  so  at  the 
outrage  offered  her  in  the  reasons  insinuated  for  that 
failure.  She,  however,  returned  to  her  ordinary 
occupations,  and  that  evening  was  on  the  Prado  and 
in  the  theatre  as  usual. 

Such  is  the  scene,  more  or  less  exactly  reported, 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Clueen  and  her 
Minister  of  the  Home  Department. 

The  Interior  op  a  Harem. — "The  women 
made  me  sit  down ;  and  when  I  placed  myself  in 
the  usual  European  manner,  they  begged  me  in  a 
deprecating  tone  not  to  remain  in  that  constrained 
position,  but  to  put  myself  quite  at  my  ease,  as 
if  I  were  in  my  own  house.  How  far  I  was  at 
my  ease,  installed  d  la  TVr^t^,  on  an  immense  pile 
ol  cushions,  I  leave  to  be  imagined  by  any  one 
who  ever  tried  to  remain  five  minutes  in  that  pos- 
ture. 

'*  I  was  determined  to  omit  nothing  that  should 
give  them  a  high  idea  of  my  '  savoir  vivre,'  accord- 
ing to  their  own  notions,  and  began  by  once  more 
gravely  accepting  a  pipe.  At  the  pacha  s  I  had 
managed  merely  to  hold  it  in  my  hand,  occasionally 
touching  it  with  my  lips,  without  really  using  it; 
but  I  soon  saw  that,  witn  some  twenty  pairs  of  eyes 
fixed  jealously  upon  me,  I  must  smoke  here  —posi- 
tively and  actually  smoke— or  be  considered  a  vio- 
lator of  all  the  laws  of  good  breeding.  The  tobacco 
was  so  mild  and  fragrant  that  the  penance  was  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  I  could 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  ludicrous  position  I 
was  placed  in,  seated  in  state  on  a  large  square 
cushion,  smoking  a  long  pipe,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  supported  by  a  kneeling  slave,  and  bow- 
ing solemnly  to  the  sultana  between  almost  every 
whiff.  Cortee,  sweetmeats,  and  sherbet  (the  most 
delightful  of  all  pleasant  draughts),  were  brought  to 
me  in  constant  succession  by  the  two  little  negroes, 
and  a  pretty  young  girl,  whose  duty  it  was  lo  present 
me  the  richly  embroidered  napkin,  the  corner  of 
which  I  was  expected  to  make  use  of  as  it  lay  on 
her  shoulder,  as  she  knelt  before  me.  These  re- 
freshments were  offered  to  me  in  beautiful  crystal 
vases,  little  gold  cups,  and  silver  trays,  of  which,  for 
my  misfortune,  they  seemed  to  possess  a  large  sup- 
ply, as  I  was  obliged  to  go  through  a  never-ending 
course  of  dainties,  in  order  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  them  all. 

*'  My  bonnet  sadly  puzzled  them ;  and  when,  to 
please  them,  I  took  it  off,  they  were  most  dreadfully 
scandalized,  to  see  me  with  my  hair  uncovered,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  sit 
all  day  without  a  veil  or  handkerchief;  they  could 
not  conceive,  either,  why  1  should  wear  gloves  un- 
less it  was  to  hide  tne  want  of  henna,  with  which 
they  offered  to  supply  me.  They  then  proceeded  to 
ask  me  the  most  extraordinary  questions — many  of 
which  I  really  found  it  hard  to  answer.  My  whole 
existence  was  as  incomprehensible  to  this  poor 
princess,  vegetating  from  day  to  day  within  her  four 
walls,  as  that  of  a  bird  in  the  air  must  be  to  a  mole 
burrowing  in  the  earth.  Her  life  consisted,  as  she 
told  me,  of  sleeping,  eating,  dressing,  and  bathing. 
She  never  walked  further  than  from  one  room  to 
another;  and  I  can  answer  for  her  not  having  an 
idea  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  her  prison.  It  is 
a  strange  and  most  unnatural  state  to  which  these 
poor  women  are  brooght;  nor  do  I  wonder  that  the 
Turks,  whose  own  detestable  egotism  alone  causes 
it,  fl^ould  declare  that  they  have  no  fiools."—  Way- 


faring Sketches  among  the  Greeks  and  TVrJts,  by  a 
Seven  ycaJS*  Resident  in  Greece, 

A  New  Heroine. — A  lady  one  day  complained 
of  the  state  of  her  health.  Even  the  newspapers 
had  lost  their  excitement — **She  could  not  relish 
her  murders  as  usual  1"  This  is  not  a  jeu  d^esprU, 
but  an  actual  speech ;  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
fear  that  the  publicity  of  the  journals  is  not  an  un- 
mixed good.  But  as  the  bad  parts  of  human  nature 
mnst  continue  to  be  exhibitea  in  the  thousand  mir- 
rors of  the  press,  those  who  would  neutralize  the 
evil  should  take  every  opportunitv  of  calling  into 
action  the  higher  and  purer  sympatliies  of  the  heart 
And  not  rarely  does  the  daily  news  itself  supply  ns 
with  the  means  of  so  doing,  and  present  in  the  very 
same  nage  an  antidote  to  the  poison,  although  we 
are  only  too  liable  to  pass  over  the  former  in  favor  of 
the  chalice  which  o^rs  a  coarser  intoxication. 

That  the  details  of  crime,  as  given  daily  in  the 
newspapers,  indurate  the  sensibilities — ^just  as  fti^ 
(|uent  public  executions  used  to  breed  felons  at  the 
loot  of  the  gallows — cannot  be  denied;  but  they 
present  likewise,  and  not  unfrequently,  details  of 
virtue,  which  require  only  to  be  brought  promi- 
nently forward  to  counteract  the  former  influence, 
and  maintain  a  healthy  tone  in  the  mind.  Among 
the  latter  we  have  just  observed,  in  a  provinciiu 
journal,  an  anecdote  of  female  heroism  which  mer- 
its record  much  more  than  the  most  splendid  deeds 
of  valor  in  the  field,  and  we  are  proud  to  afford  it  a 
wider  circulation  and  a  more  permanent  page.  An 
obliging  correspondent,  who  resides  near  the  place 
in  question,  not  only  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  but  enables  us  to  give  the  incident  with  some 
completeness. 

In  a  house  in  Morden  Street,  Troy-town;  Roches- 
ter, a  young  girl  called  Sarah  Rogers,  about  fiffeen 
years  of  age,  was  in  charge  of  a  child  ten  months 
old.  She  had  laid  down  the  infant  for  a  time,  and 
missing  it  on  turning  round,  ran  out  in  the  garden 
to  look  for  it.  The  child  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  and 
the  poor  little  nurse,  in  obedience  to  a  terrible  pre- 
sentiment, rushed  to  the  well.  Her  fears  were  only 
too  just.  The  covering  of  the  well  was  out  of  re- 
pair ;  and  on  dragging  away  the  broken  boards,  ^ 
saw  the  object  of  her  search  in  the  water  at  the  bot- 
tom— a  distance  of  about  sixty-three  feet.  A  wild 
scream  broke  from  the  girl  at  the  sight ;  but  she  did 
not  content  herself  with  screaming,  and  she  knew 
ihat  if  she  ran  for  aid,  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
come  too  late.  Sarah  Rogers,  therefore — this  girl 
of  fifteen — lowered  the  bucket  to  the  bottom,  and 
grasping  the  rope  in  her  hands,  descended  after  it. 
In  thus  descending,  without  any  one  above  to  steady 
her,  she  swayed  against  the  rough  stones  of  the  well, 
and  mangled  her  hands  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
flesh  is  described  as  having  been  actually  torn  from 
the  bones. 

She  reached  the  bottom  nevertheless;  and  al- 
though standing  in  three  feet  water,  contrived  to  gel 
hold  of  the  drowning  child  with  her  lacerated  handsw 
and  raise  it  above  the  surface.  She  then  emptied 
the  bucket,  which  had  filled,  and  placing  her  pre- 
cious charge  in  it  awaited  the  result  That  result 
was  fortunate  and  speedy,  for  her  scream  providen- 
tially had  drawn  several  persons  to  the  spot,  and 
Sarah  Rogers  had  presently  the  delight  to  see  the 
bucket  ascending  with  the  infant  Still  the  brave 
and  generous  girl  was  unsatisfied ;  and  when  the 
bucket  was  lowered  for  herself,  she  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  it  till  they  had  assured  her 
of  the  safety  of  the  child. 

The  infant  was  found  to  be  eererelyj  hot  not  dan* 
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gerouslv  hurt ;  while  it  was  feared  that  its  preserver 
would  lose  for  ever  the  use  of  her  hands.  But  this, 
w«  are  happy  to  say,  is  now  not  likely  to  be  the  case. 
The  wounds  will  in  all  probability  yield  to  the 
influence  of  care  and  skill,  and  Sarah  Rogers  will 
be  able,  as  heretofore,  to  earn  her  bread  by  me  work 
of  her  hands.  But  she  is  a  poor,  solitary  girl,  with 
no  relations  able  to  assist  her,  and  even  no  home 
upon  earth  but  that  of  the  grateful  parents  of  the 
cnild.  These,  unfortunateljr,  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  render  their  aid  of  much  importance.  Thev  have 
declared,  it  is  true,  that  for  the  future  Sarah  llogers 
shall  be  like  one  of  their  own  family ;  but  the  hus- 
band is  nothing  more  than  a  clerk  on  board  her  ma- 
jesty's ship  Poictiers,  and  is  probably  but  ill  pre- 
pared to  sustain  such  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
nis  household.  Would  it  not  be  well,  in  a  case 
like  this,  in  which  governments  are  necessarily  pas- 
sive, for  such  private  individuals  as  have  not  more 
pressing  claims  upon  their  liberality,  to  come  forward, 
and  do  honor  publicly  to  fidelity  and  intrepidity, 
even  when  found  in  a  poor,  little,  friendless  servant- 
girl  1 — ChaviUrs, 

Death  or  Dr.  Andrew  Combe. — "  We  an- 
nounce with  great  regret,"  says  the  Timcs^  "  the 
death  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  which  occurred  at 
Georgie  Mill,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  night  of  Mon- 
day last.  Dr.  Combe  was  only  forty-nine  years  of 
age,  and,  although  he  had  long  been  afllicted  by 
disease  of  the  lungs,  no  expectations  were  enter- 
tained of  his  dissolution  until  within  a  week  of  that 
event.  His  immediate  illness  was  a  sudden  attack 
of  bowel  complaint,  under  the  weakening  influence 
of  which  he  sank  without  pain.  Dr.  Combe  was 
one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinar}'  to  the  Glueen,  and 
corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna,  and  h!s  works,  the 
chief  of  which  were — '  The  Principles  of  Physiology 
applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,*  *  A  Treatise 
on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of 
infancy,'  and  *  The  Physiology  of  Digestion,'  had 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions,  and  attained  a 
celebrity  rarely  equalled  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. Just  before  his  last  attack  of  illness  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  communi- 
cation intended  for  insertion  in  the  Timcs^  on  a  sub- 
ject uf  the  greatest  moment  within  his  peculiar 
branches  of  philanthropic  inquiry — namelv,  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  the  ship  fever,  which  fias  swept 
off,  within  the  last  few  months,  so  many  hundreds 
of  the  unfortunate  Irish  in  their  emigration  to  the 
United  States." 

iNTERESTtNO       ANTiaUARFAN      DISCOVERIES      AT 

Malta. — We  understand  that  Mr.  William  Win- 
throp.  United  Slates'  Con.sul  at  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Waller  Lock  of  the  royal  artillery,  have  been  en- 
gaged during  the  past  month  in  excavating  a  temple 
at  Cilta  Vecchia,  which,  doubtless,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  i.sland,  and  may  be 
considered  a  most  remarkable  relic.  This  curious 
Phcenician  relic,  or  "  Church  of  the  Saracens,"  as 
the  country  people  have  already  begun  to  call  it,  is 
situated  in  a  pretty  valley,  not  far  from  the  small 
church  of  Virtu,  and  can  easily  be  found  by  those 
who,  as  antiquarians,  in  search  of  tombs,  have 
made  tliemselves  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
island.  Travellers  and  others,  who  take  an  interest 
in  antiquarian  researches,  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
their  trouble  in  visiting  this  temple,  which  will  car- 
ry their  speculations  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  and 
be  found  wholly  unlike  any  other  place  in  Malta  or 
Gozo  now  known  to  ciist. —  Tiincs, 


Sailors'  Franks. — During  the  night,  some  of 
those  on  deck  would  €ome  below  to  light  a  pipe  or 
take  a  mouthful  of  beef  and  biscuit  Sometimes 
they  fell  asleep;  and,  being  missed  directly  that 
anything  was  to  be  done,  their  shipmates  often 
amused  themselves  by  running  them  alofl  with  a 
pulley  dropped  down  the  scuttle  from  the  fore-top. 
One  night,  when  all  was  perfectly  still,  I  lay  awalJe 
in  the  forecastle.  The  lamp  was  burning  low  and 
thick,  and  swinging  from  its  blackened  beam  ;  and 
with  the  uniform  motion  of  the  ship  the  men  in  the 
bunks  rolled  slowly  from  side  to  side,  the  hammocks 
swaying  in  unison.  Presently  I  heard  a  foot  upon 
the  ladder,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  wide  trousers  leg. 
Immediately  Navy  Bob,  a  stout  old  Triton,  steal- 
thily descended,  and  at  once  went  to  groping  in  the 
locker  af\er  something  to  eat.  Supper  ended,  he 
proceeded  to  load  his  pipe.  Now,  for  a  goi«d,  com- 
fortable smoke  at  sea,  there  never  was  a  Ix'tter  place 
than  the  Julia's  forecastle  at  midnight.  To  enjoy 
the  luxury,  one  wants  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  dreamy 
reverie,  known  only  to  the  children  of  the  weed. 
And  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place,  laden  as  it 
was  with  the  snores  of  the  sleepers,  was  inducive  oi 
this.  No  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  while  Bob's 
head  sank  upon  bis  breast.  Pret^ently  his  hat  fell 
off,  the  extinguished  pipe  dropped  from  his  mouth, 
and  the  next  moment  he  lay  out  on  the  chest  as  tran- 

3uil  as  an  infant.  Suddenly  an  order  was  heard  on 
eck,  followed  by  the  tramping  of  feet  and  the  haul- 
ing of  rigging.  The  yards  were  being  braced,  and 
soon  aAer  the  sleeper  was  missed,  ibr  there  was  a 
whispered  conference  orer  the  scuttle.  Directly  a 
shadow  glided  across  the  foreca.stle,  and  noiselessly 
approached  the  unsuspecting  Bob.  It  was  one  ot 
the  watch,  with  the  end  of  a  rope  leading  out  of  sight 
up  the  scuttle.  Pausing  an  instant,  the  sailor  pres- 
sed softly  the  chest  of  his  victim,  sounding  his  slum- 
bers, and  then,  hitching  the  cord  to  his  ankle,  re- 
turned to  the  deck.  Hardly  was  his  back  turned 
when  a  long  limb  was  thrust  from  a  hammock  op- 
posite, and  Doctor  Long  Ghost,  leaping  forth  wari- 
ly, whipped  the  rope  from  Bob's  anl^le,  and  fastened 
it  like  lightning  to  a  great  lumbering  chest,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  man  who  had  just  disappeared.  Scarce- 
ly was  the  thing  done,  when,  lo  I  with  a  thundering 
l)Ound,  the  clumsy  box  was  torn  from  its  fastenings, 
and,  banging  from  side  to  side,  flew  towards  the 
scuttle.  Here  it  jammed;  and,  thinking  that  Bob, 
who  was  as  strong  as  a  windlass,  was  grappling  a 
beam  and  tr}'ing  to  cut  the  line,  the  jokers  on  deck 
strained  away  furiously  On  a  sudden  the  cbest 
went  aloft,  and,  striking  against  the  mast,  flew  open, 
raining  down  on  the  heads  of  the  party  a  merciless 
shower  of  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Ol 
course  the  uproar  roused  all  hands,  and  when  we 
hurried  on  deck,  there  was  the  own^r  of  the  box, 
looking  aghast  at  its  scattered  contents,  and  with 
one  wandering  hand  taking  the  altitude  of  a  bump 
on  his  head. — Adventures  in  the  Saulk  Seas. 

Shakspeare's  House. — The  present  proprietors 
of  the  place  of  our  great  poet's  birth  ar€,  it  appears, 
compelled  to  sell  it.  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  a  for- 
mer owner.  The  nouse  is  a  freehold,  and  is  valued 
at  something  like  £2,000.  This  valuation  has  been 
formed  on  the  number  of  visitors.  In  1846  it  was 
calculated  that  something  like  3,000  people  had 
visited  the  house,  though'  not  more  than  2,500  had 
entered  their  names  in  the  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  house  will  be  sold  by  auction  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  one  or  two  enthusiastic 
Jonathans  have  already  arrived  from  America,  de- 
termined to  see  what  dollars  can  do  in  taking  it 
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away.  The  timbers,  it  is  said,  are  all  sound,  and 
it  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  set  it  on 
wheels  and  make  an  exhibition  of  it.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  no  such  desecration  awaits  it.  Wholly 
irrespective  of  Shakspeare,  as  one  of  the  few  exist- 
ing examples  of  an  English  yeoman's  residence  of 
the  reign  of  U,neen  Elizabeth,  it  merits  to  be  pre- 
served and  retained  among  us. — Globe. 

The  Influence  or  Legislation  on  the  Habits 
AND  Morals  or  the  People. — To  a  person  who 
may  take  the  trouble  of  looking  on  the  laws  of  any 
country,  and  the  psition  of  its  inhabitants,  both  in  a 
moral  and  physical  view,  with  the  eye  of  a  g<.)od 
statesman  and  a  sound  philosopher,  it  will  obviously 
appear  that  their  social  habits,  national  impulses, 
feelings,  and  sympathies,  are  in  a  great  degree  en- 
gendered, controlled,  and  created  by  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  code  under  which  they  live.  Where 
the  principles  of  human  freedom  are  recognised  in 
the  legi.slative  enactments  of  a  countr}',  the  people 
become  imbued  with  the  same  sentiments,  and  the 
national  mind  takes  its  caste  accordingly  ;  but 
wherever  dcsp<jtism  reigns—where  the  rights  of  the 
subject  are  invaded  by  ihv  poire r  of  the  laws,  rather 
than  protected  by  their  sacred  authority — there  the 
soil  is  congenial' to  serfdom,  and  slavery  becomes 
fashionable. 

This  proix)sition  cannot  be  better  proved  than  bv 
referring  to  the  southern  stales  of  America^  which 
form  a  portion  of  the  Great  Western  Republic.  In 
those  states,  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a  species 
of  moral  freedom  recognised  in  their  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. While  they  claim  the  proud  privilege  of 
being  free  of  all  the  world  b«.*side,  and  hoisi  the  siar- 
spangled  banner  in  the  name  of  liberty — they  legal- 
ize slavery  in  its  darkest  shape.  That  divine  attri- 
bute—the gift  of  the  Creator — free-will,  ih^^y  have 
the  temerity  to  destroy,  and  the  audacious  eftVonterv 
to  advocate  their  right  of  doing  so.  While  the  laws 
teach  t!ie  free  subjects  of  those  slave  sfafcs  to  assume 
a  tone  ol'  independence  with  respect  to  foreigners,  it 
also  makes  them  the  advocates  of  that  human  traffic 
which  has  shorn  the  American  eagle  of  half  its 
plumes,  and  sullied  her  boasted  flag,  impressing  on 
the  stripes  and  the  stars  an  indelible  stain  at  which 
tyrant  m:in  should  hang  his  h(?ad  and  blush.  The 
Irish  emigrant  goes  over  to  South  America,  filled 
with  the  enthusiasm  ol  the  Celt — hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, and  declaiming  against  cvcrtj  species  of  slave- 
ry ;  but,  in  too  many  cases,  he  soon  leels  the  magic 
touch  of  those  lioasted  iUral  institutions,  which 
maki.s  the  Yankee  the  most  self-important  man  in 
the  world — he  conforms,  after  a  short  residence,  to 
the  customs  of  the  country;  and  it  is  ten  chances 
out  of  eleven,  but  he  l>ecomes  a  slave  owner  himself, 
and  a  most  invincible  advocate  for  the  expediency 
of  that  infernal  jurisprudence,*  which  excludes  the 
man  of  color  from  the  circle  of  tlie  great  human  fa- 
mily, and  reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. I  have  conversed  with  an  Irish  slave  owner 
from  the  .stale  of  Alabama,  and  vainly  endeavored 
to  show  him  the  injustice  of  American  slavery.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  once  as  great  an  advocate  for  its 
abolition  as  I  was — that  previous  to  his  going  out  to 
America  he  was  an  abolitionist  and  a  high  conser- 
vative in  Iri.sh  politics. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Rome  be- 
came mistress  of  the  world;  and  her  sons,  imbibing 
theu"  principles,  the  stem  supporters  of  liberty.  But 
in  after  times,  when  the  laws  of  the  tyrant  predomi- 
nated, the  ancient  Roman  race  became,  as  it  were,  ex- 
tinct, and  the  sons  df  Italy,  no  longer  able  to  bear  her 
proud  eagle,  degenerated'into  an  abject  race  of  mise- 


rable serfs;  so  that  a  people  progresses  or  retro- 
grades in  the  same  direction,  pari  passu,  with  the 
laws  under  which  they  live.  If  thev  be  martial, 
like  those  of  Lvcurgus,  the  people  will  become  sol- 
diers; if  they  be  commercial,  like  those  of  Cartha- 
gena,  they  will  become  a  trading,  instead  of  a  warlike 
people.  If  the  well-  being  of  a  nation  is  not  consulted 
by  the  lawgivers,  the  people  are  often  inclined  to 
follow  the  same  example,  and  neglect  themselves. 

While  industry  is  not  encouraged  and  protected 
by  legislative  enactments,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland, 
the  people  become  idle,  and  oftentimes  depraved : 
where  sanitary  enactments,  are  not  passed,  the  peo- 
ple become  filthy,  and  a  total  disregard  for  all  cleanli- 
ness marks  their  customs  and  habits.  There  arc,  to 
be  sure,  many  exceptions  to  this  view  of  the  subject ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  it  usually  holds  good ;  from  the 
social,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  a  people,  we 
may  justly  infer  what  is  the  nature  of  the  laws,  and 
the  principles  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live.  There  is  scarcely  any  coimlry  without  capabi- 
lities peculiar  to  itself,  and  calculated  to  render  its 
people  happy ;  there  is  no  land  or  clime  without  its 
resources,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  tit  to  supply  them  with  evemhing  that 
nature  requires,  if  properly  developecf.  So  that 
when  we  see  a  nation  poor,  and  the  humbler  por- 
tion of  the  community  in  a  state  of  wretched  misery, 
we  will  unquestionably  find,  (m  due  inspection,  that 
there  is  a  screw  somewhere  loose  in  the  legislative 
machiner}'.  If  we  wish  to  elevate  the  people,  we 
must  first  begin  by  elevating  the  laws — we  must 
commence  this  noble  task  by  reforming  legislative 
abuses,  and  the  improvement  of  the  people's  condi- 
tion will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. — PeopU's 
Journal. 

Mr.  Vernon's  Gift  to  the  Nation. — ^The 
rumor  which  has  prevailed  for  some  time,  that  Mr. 
Vernon  intended  to  present  his  fine  collection  of 
pictures  to  the  nation,  is  now  a  certainty,  that  gen- 
tleman having  placed  it  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  trustees  fo  the  National  Gallery.  For  thn**  noble 
act,  the  public  is  most  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Ver- 
non, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  will  be  made.  Consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  of  modern  w.rks,  this  collection , will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  really  national  gallery  of 
British  art,  which  the  trustees  will  now  feel  com- 
pelled to  increase.  Fear  of  the  imputation  of  favor- 
itism and  jobbing  has  hitherto  prevented  the  trus- 
tees from  purchasing  modern  works ^  but  this  must 
be  overcome.  One  other  advantage  likely  to  result 
from  this  important  gilt  is  an  early  alteration  at  the 
National  Gallery.  Its  enlargement  has  been  com- 
menced ;  but  it  .seems  clear  that  a  fresh  building  for 
the  national  collection  must  be  found,  sufficiently 
large  to  encourage  constant  donations,  or  that  the 
Royal  Academy  must  be  provided  for  elsewhere, 
with  the  same  end  in  view.  Our  opinions  as  to  the 
necessity  ol  this  have  been  hitherto  expressed. — I'ke 
Builder, 

Reinh art's  Demise. — ^This  venerable  Nestor  of 
European  artists  died  lately,  aged  eighty-six  years, 
of  which  he  passed  fifty  in  the  Roman  capitaL 
Having  been  acquainted  with  all  the  notorieties  of 
the  age,  none  who  came  to  Rome  neglected  to  see 
Reinhart.  His  works  are  scattered  over  Europe, 
fVom  Stockholm  to  Sicily,  amongst  which  his  en- 
gravings are  not  to  be  foreotten.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  open  air  and  the  chase,  which  latter  he 
practised  up  to  a  few  years  befijiemfl  demise.— 7^ 
Builder, 
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Geo.  II.,  c.  22  (1753),  directed  the  pur- 
chase of  Sir  H.  Sloane's  collectionH,  and 
also  of  a  collection  of  MSS.,  commenced 
by  the  celebrated  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  continued  by  his 
son  Edward,  second  earl.*  It  further  di- 
rected that  one  general  repository  should 
be  provided  for  these,  and  for  the  Cottoni- 
an  collection  of  MSS.,  which  was  already  the 
property  of  the  public,!  and  also  for  a  small 
library  of  printed  books,  which  had  been  be- 
queathed, as  an  addition  to  the  Cotton  li- 
brary, by  Major  Arthur  Edwards.  The 
sum  of  300,000/.  was  directed  to  be  raised, 
by  a  lottery,  to  defray  the  necessary  expen- 
ses, of  which  sum  30,000/.  was  invested  in 
the  funds,  as  a  permanent  endowment. 

The  collections  thus  brought  together 
became  "  The  British  Museum."  Those 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  real  founder,  are 
now  almost  buried  amidst  the  vast  acces- 
sions which  that  institution  has  received 
during  the  last  forty  years,  but  they  were 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  others  have 
accumulated,  and  but  for  them,  the  present 
generation  might  have  had  to  begin  the 
formation  of  a  national  museum,  instead  of 
the  easier  and  more  grateful  task  of  con- 
tinuing one  long  since  founded  by  an  en- 
lightened man,  in  a  spirit  of  true  munifi- 
cence, devoid  of  ostentation  ;  and  in  that 
particular,  as  well  as  in  others,  presenting 
a  marked  contrast  to  certain  founders  of 
museums,  in  our  own  day,  who  seem  to  have 
coveted  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
notoriety,  at  the  cost  of  the  smallest  possi- 
ble contribution  to  the  public  benefit. 

Of  the  number  of  printed  books  contained 
in  the  British  Museum,  when  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  1757,  there  is  no  accurate 
account.  We  believe  they  did  not  much 
exceed  40,000  volumes.  These  were  all  of 
Sloane's   collection,   as    Major  Edwards' 

*  But  Parliament  allowed  Lord  Oxford's  noble 
library  of  primed  books  to  be  dispersed  by  public 
salt*.  It  contained  the  vast  collection  of  tracts, 
whence  the  Harleian  Miscellany  was  compUed, 
and  the  curious  collection  of  ballads  now  known  as 
the  Roxburgh  Collection,  and  recently  bought  for 
the  British  Museum  at  a  great  price,  but  not  beyond 
its  value. 

t  In  1700,  Sir  John  Cotton,  grandson  of  Sir 
Robert,  the  collector  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  had 
expressed  his  willingness  that  it "  should  be  kept 
and  preserved  for  public  use  and  advantage."  On 
his  death,  Cotton  Ilouse  and  Library  were  vested 
in  trustees,  but  the  house  was  in  ill  condition,  and 
in  1712,  the  books  were  removed  to  Essex  House, 
near  the  Strand ;  and  again,  in  1730,  to  an  old  house 
in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  where,  in  the 
following  year,  they  suffered  severely  from  fire, 
narrowly  escaping  total  destruction. 


books  (about  2000  volumes)  were  not 
transferred  to  the  Museum  until  nearly 
twelve  years  after  it  was  opened. 

In  1759,  Mr.  Solomon  Da  Costa  present- 
ed 180  Hebrew  books,  chiefly  on  theology 
and  Jewish  history,  and  many  of  them  both 
curious  and  valuable.  In  the  same  year, 
Gcorgo  II.,  by  instrument  under  the  Great 
Seal,  presented  the  old  royal  library  of  the 
kings  of  England,  consisting  of  9000 
volumes,*  begun  by  Henry  VII.,  and  con- 
taining among  other  rarities,  a  splendid  and 
unique  collection  of  the  productions  of  the 
press  of  Antoino  Verara  at  Paris,  struck 
o£F  on  vellum,  expressly  for  that  monarch. 
Another  royal  gift  was  made  by  George  III., 
within  two  years  of  his  accession,  in  the 
Thomason  Collection  of  Pamphlets,  but  of 
this  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  the  biographer  of 
Milton,  and  one  of  the  earliest  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  bequeathed  his  books 
to  it  in  1766,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Onslow,  long 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  an 
official  trustee,  bequeathed  a  collection  of 
Bibles,  in  1768.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  an 
official  trustee,  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  presented,  in  1783,  a  small  but 
very  curious  collection  of  books  printed  in 
Iceland.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  the  editor  of 
Chaucer,  bequeathed  nearly  1000  volumes, 
most  of  which  were  valuable  editions  of 
classics. 

In  1799,  the  Rev.  Clayton  Mordaunt 
Cracherode,  an  elected  trustee,  bequeathed 
a  very  choice  collection  of  books  on  all  sub- 
jects, including  many  Incunabula^  and  rare 
editions  of  classic  authors,  and  comprising 
about  4500  volumes.  And  between  the 
years  1769  and  1800,  a  sum  of  about  6000/. , 
being  part  of  the  interest  accruing  from 
Major  Edwards'  bequest,  appears  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  printed 
books  at  various  times. 

Thus  far,  and  indeed  until  the  close  of 
the  first  half  century  of  its  existence,  the 
library  of  printed  books  owed  its  extension 
to  the  munificence  of  individuals,  and  not 
to  tho  liberality  of  parliament.  It  was  not 
until  1812,  that  parliament  made  any 
special  grant  for  such  purchases ;  and  then, 
representations  having  been  made  that  the 
library  was  particularly  deficient  in  certain 
classes  of  works  (as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  manner  in  which  its  aug- 
mentations had  accrued),  a  sum  of  1000/. 
was  voted,  expressly  "  for  tho  purchase  of 

♦  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  the  Library 
of  George  UJ.  (April  17, 1823),  p.  5. 
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works  relating  to  tbe  history  and  topogra- 
phy of  the  British  Islands;"  which  grant 
was  repeated  in  each  of  the  three  following 
years.  In  the  year  1813,  a  special  grant 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  fine  law 
lihrary  (both  printed  and  manuscript)  of 
Mr.  Francis  Hargrave,  the  eminent  barris- 
ter, and  the  amount  devoted  to  printed 
books  was  probably  about  2,500/.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  library,  rich  in  Greek  classics,  with 
his  own  MS.  notes,  and  containing  a  curi- 
ous series  of  newspapers  in  700  volumes, 
was  also  purchased  under  a  special  grant  in 
1818.  The  printed  books  comprised  about 
13,000  volumes,  and  were  estimated  at 
9500/. 

From  1801  to  1815  (when  the  separate 
aecount  ceased  to  be  kept),  Edwards'  fund 
produced  about  16,000/.,  of  which  sum 
about  6,500/.' was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  printed  books.*  In  1820,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  bequeathed  his  valuable  library,  con- 
taining 16,000  volumes,!  and  especially 
rich  in  natural  history,  and  in  the  transac- 
tions of  learned  societies. 

In  the  year  1823,  it  was  computed  that 
the  Museum  library  contained  125,000 
volumes.  Of  this  number,  at  least  62,000, 
exclusive  of  the  40,000  volumes  (or  there- 
abouts) collected  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  were 
the  gift  of  individuals.  And  in  the  year 
above  named  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
donations  which  have  gradually  made  this 
library  what  it  now  is,  was  conferred  upon 
it  by  George  IV.,  when  he  presented  to  the 
nation  the  noble  library  which  had  been 
collected  by  his  father,  comprising  upwards 
of  65,000  well-selected  volumes.  ''It  is 
very  rich  in  classics,  in  English  history,  in 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  literature,  and 
in  the  scarce  early  printed  books  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  is  likewise  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  geography  and  topo- 
graphy."!]; The  entire  library  has  been 
said  to  cost  upwards  of  300,000/.  § 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoarc,  who  had  formed 
a  very  fine  collection  of  works  on  the  His- 
tory and  Topography  of  Italy,  presented  it, 
in  1825,  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  these  words  : — "  Anxious  to  fol- 
low the  liberal  example  of  our  gracious 
monarch  ....  (though  in  a  very  humble 
degree),  I  do  give  unto -the  British  Muse- 
um this  my  collection  of  topography,  made 
during  a  residence  of  five  years  abroad, 

*  Second  Report,  ulsup,^  App.»  pp.  421-^31 

t  Panizad's  report,  p.  7. 

}  Report,  vt  sup.,  p.  3. 

f  Report  of  April  17, 1893^  tfiffup.,  p.  3. 


and  hoping  that  the  more  modem  publica- 
tions may  be  added  to  it  hereafter.''*  This 
collection,  with  an  addition  subsequently 
made  to  it,  amounted  to  nearly  3000 
volumes,  some  of  them  rare,  ana  all  of 
them  valuable. 

To  this  long  list  of  contributors  to  our 
national  library  may  now  be  added  the 
name  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville,  the  donor  of  the  most  splendid 
addition  it  has  ever  received,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  library  of  George  III. 
Mr.  Grenville,  whose  death  occurred  on  the 
17th  Dec,  1846,  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  ^of  which  he  had  long  been  an  elect- 
ed trustee),  unconditionally,  the  whole  of  his 
library,  amounting  to  more  than  20,000 
volumes,  and  probably  containing  a  mater 
number  of  select,  rare,  and  costly  nooks, 
than  any  private  library  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept Lord  Spencer's. 

In  the  catalogue  of  this  collection,  re- 
cently compiled  by  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss, 
it  is  said  to  include 

<*  Many  of  the  earliest  and  most  cnrious  speci- 
mens of  t}'pography ;  first  and  best  editions  ot  the 
classics,  with  an  unrivalled  collection  of  Homers; 
the  scarcest  Spanish  and  Italian  poems  and  ro- 
mances ;  the  most  complete  series  existing  of  the 
early  editions  of  Ariosto ;  many  books  pnnted  on 
vellum,  of  extreme  beauty;  a  range  oi  English 
and,  more  especially,  of  Irish  history,  perhaps  un- 
rivalled ;  amongst  which  will  be  found  tbe  rarest 
works  on  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  divorce  of 
Henry  YIIL;  an  assemblage  of  early  Voyages  and 
Travels,  from  the  original  editions  of  Marco  Polo 
and  Contarini,  Columbus  and  Yesputius,  to  tbe  col- 
lections of  De  Bry,  Hulsius,  Hakluyt,  and  Parchas» 
forming  such  a  chain  of  uninterrupted  information 
on  the  subject,  as  no  other  libraiy^can  furnish.'*t 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  this  bequest  to  the  national  li- 
brary in  supplying  some  of  its  felt  defi- 
ciencies, when  we  state  that  it  contains  no 
less  than  seventeen  of  the  earliest  editions 
of  Ariosto's  '*  Orlando,"  none  of  which  is 
at  present  to  be  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. These  early  editions,  apart  from 
their  value  as  curiosities,  have  each  a  posi- 
tive literary  value,  either  on  account  of  its 
variations,  or  of  some  other  peouliaritj. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  works  on  the  hu- 
tory  of  Ireland,  which  would  be  looked  for 
in  vain  in  the  Museum  catalogues,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  OrenmlHana; 
*'*'  among  these  are  five  works  by  Ramond 
Caron,  three  by  Carve,  seven  by  Bamaby 
Rich,  two  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  two  bj 

•  Gtnoted  by  Panizzi,  vt  sup,,  p,  T  note. 
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General  Vallanoey,  fotir  by  Sir  James  Ware 
— names  well  known  and  highly  distingaish- 

ed  in  Irish  history Of  twelve  tracts 

relating  to  the  history  of  the  '  Spanish 
Armada'  in  the  Grenville  library,  the 
Museum  contains  only  three.  "* 

Amongst  the  very  numerons  typographi- 
cal rarities  of  a  different  class  from  those 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  which 
adorn  this  collection,  are  the  Mazarine 
Bible,  Fust  and  Schoyffer's  Bible  of  1462, 
Mentelin's  Bible  of  1470,  Rodt  and  Ri- 
chePs  Bible,  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
the  first  English  Bible,  the  first  edition  of 
Cranmer's  "  Great"  Bible,  and  Harrison's 
edition  of  1562,  the  Bishop's  Bible  of  1569, 
the  Mentz  Psalter  of  1457,  the  Milan 
Psalter  of  1481,  the  Venice  Psalter  of  1486, 
the  Genoa  Polyglot  Psalter  of  1516,  and 
that  of  Cologne  of  1518,  the  first  French 
Psalter,  the  first  English  Psalter,  together 
with  that  of  Archbishop  Parker,  Tyndale's 
Pentateuch  of  1530,  and  very  many  others, 
both  curious  and  valuable. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, printed  at  Mentz  about  1450  (called 
the  '*  Mazarine  Bible"  from  its  having  been 
first  discovered  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine),  was  long  the  subject  of  fierce 
controversy  amongst  bibliographers,  some 
asserting  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first  book  ever  printed,  and  others  denying 
those  claims,  on  the  ground  of  its  extreme 
beauty  of  typography  and  paper,  and  the 
consummate  finish  of  its  execution,  whence 
they  inferred  that  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  preceded  by  inferior  specimens  of  the 
infant  art.  The  discovery,  however,  of  an 
authenticated  MS.  note  in  a  copy  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  record- 
ing its  illumination,  rubrication,  and  bind- 
ing, as  completed  in  1456,  by  Henry  Cre- 
mer,  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  Mentz,  went 
far  to  set  that  vexed  question  at  rest.f 
The  Grenville  copy  is  one  of  five  copies 
known  to  exist  on  vellum.  The  Latin 
Bible  of  1462  is  the  first  edition  with  a  cer- 
tain date  ;  and  that  of  1470,  printed  by 
Mcntelin  at  Strasburg,  is  so  rare,  that  it 
was  utterly  unknown  to  bibliographers  until 
the  appearance  of  the  Crevenna  Catalogue. 

The  first  English  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible,  by  Covcrdale,  printed  at  Zurich  in 
1535,  was  reprinted  in  1550,  and  reissued 
in  1553,  with  a  new  title-page,  &c  ,  and  of 
the  latter  only  four  copies  are  known  to  ex- , 

♦  Panizzi,  ut  sup.,  p.  19. 

t  Nodier,   Bibliothdque  Sacr6e  Qrecque-Latine, 
p.  117. 


ist;*  copies  of  each  edition  are  in  the 
Grenville  Library.  The  first  edition  of 
Cranmer's  Bible,  the  printing  of  which  was 
began  in  Paris  in  1538,  and  finished  in 
London  in  1539, — the  Inquisition  having 
interposed  by  imprisoning  the  printers  and 
burning  the  greater  part  of  the  impression, 
— is  excessively  rare  in  a  perfect  state; 
and  of  Harrison's  reprint  (1562)  only  three 
copies  are  known  besides  Mr.  Grenville's, 
two  of  which  (viz.,  that  in  the  Baptist  Li- 
brary at  Bristol,  formerly  Dr.  Gifford's, 
and  that  in  the  Bridgewater  Library,  now 
Lord  Ellesmere's)  are  imperfect,  and  the 
third,  in  the  Bodleian,  is  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. 

The  Grenville  copy  of  the  "Bishop's 
Bible"  is  said  to  be  "  the  finest  ever 
seen  ;"t  aiid  that  of  Tyndale's  Pentateuch, 
^'  emprinted  at  Malborow  in  the  Land  of 
Hesse,  by  Hans  Luflft,"  (Luther's  printer) 
to  be  "  the  only  perfect  copy  Iwoum."* 
The  copy  already  in  the  Museum  wants  four 
leaves ;  that  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Mr.  Tulet,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Heber, 
thirteen  leaves ;  that  in  the  Baptist  Li- 
brary at  Bristol,  the  whole  of  Genesis  ;  and 
that  in  Sion  College,  the  whole  of  Deutero- 
nomy. The  latter  has  likewise  the  mar- 
ginal notes  cut  off,  as  directed  by  an  act 
of  Parliament  in  1542.  J 

Cardinal  Ximenes'  great  Polyglot  Bible 
— in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldaio — 
was  printed  at  Alcala  (Compluti)  in  6  vols, 
folio,  between  the  years  1502  and  1517." 
The  impression  of  this  work  was  a  very 
limited  one,  so  that  it  b  extremely  rare.§ 
Mr.  Grenville's  is  a  superb  copy. 

The  Latin  Psalter,  printed  at  Mentz  in 
1457,  per  Joh.  Fust  et  P.  Schoefferj  is  the 
first  printed  book  with  a  certain  date,  and 
has  long  been  coveted  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum— whose  trustees,  some  years  since,  iu 
vain  offered  ^£600  for  a  copy  in  the  Wur- 
temburg  Library,  the  curators  of  which  de- 
manded i£2000.  "  It  is  a  master-piece  of 
typography,"  says  Van  Praet,  "  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  printed  with  wooden  or  with 
metal  types.  "II 

The  Polyglot  Psalter,  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 

•  CottoD,  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  ....  in 
English,  p.  13. 

t  B.  G.,  p.  78. 

X  CottoD,  p.  2,  note. 

^  "  Scarso  nomero  di  copie."  Gamba  (Biblioteca 
portatile,  &c.)  The  Mac  Carthy  copy,  on  vellum, 
sold  for  GKU. 

II  Catalogue  des  livres  sur  velin,  torn,  i.,  p.  SOG. 
The  Mac  Carthy  copy  «old  for  50W.  Brunei,  De 
Boze,  and  Nodier,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
printed  with  wooden  types.    •.  ^ 
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Arabic,  aod  Chal<]aio,  published  in  loUi, 
by  the  learned  Justiniani,  bishop  of  Neb- 
bio,  was  intended  by  him  to  be  merely  : 
apecivum  of  a  complete  Polyglot  Bibli 
which  ho  had  in  contemplation,  bnt  nevm 
accomplished.  It  is  the  first  Polyglot  worli 
ever  published  in  the  characters  appru 
priftto  to  each  langaago  ;  but  the  compilei- 
of  tiie  Grenvillc  Catalogue  are  in  en-n 
when  they  add  (probably  copying  Lo  Lonf; 
that  '*  it  contains  the  first  Arabic  ever  pria  t 
od."  That  description  properly  applies  to 
the  Sepltm  Hora  Canonica,  printed  at 
Fano  in  1514."  Bmnet  has  noticodf  th^ii 
the  Commentary  of  the  learned  prelate  is 
not  the  least  curious  part  of  hia  work.  In 
a  note  on  the  psalra  Ctrli  enarranl,  for  ex- 
ample, ho  has  introduci^d  a  bioeraphy  of 
Colnmbus,  which  in  truth  might  have  been 
worse  placed.  Justiniani  himself  relate.'^, 
in  his  Annali  di  Genoa,  that  he  had  fifty 
copies  struck  off  on  vctlum,  and  had  pr<^- 
Sentcd  them  "  to  all  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
whether  Christians  or  idolaters,  without  es.- 
i»ptioD."t  The  Grenville  copy  is  one  of 
these. 

The  Polyglot  Psalter,  printed  at  Co- 
lo<nie  in  1518,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Etbi- 
opic,  and  Latin,  is  much  rarer  than  Justin  i- 
ani's.  The  Greek  Psalter,  printed  at  V,-- 
nice  in  14St>,  is  also  extremely  rare.  Tbt* 
same  remark  applies  to  the  English  Psal- 
ter, printed  by  Powel,  for  Edward  Whit- 
chnrch,  about  l.^)48. 

Archbishop  Parker's  Psalter  was  nevtM' 
published,  and  only  eight  copies  are  known 
to  exist.  Neither  Ames,  the  historian  ol 
English  printing,  nor  Strype,  the  biogrii- 
pher  of  Parker,  ever  saw  it.  The  first 
French  Psalter,  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  by  Verard,  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  both  to  Panzer  and  to  Maittairi.-. 

The  Grenville  Library  likewise  contaiti* 
a  Tcry  fine  and  complete  copy  of  the  UibUn 
Po'ipentm,  corresponding  with  that  whiil 
Heineckcn§  describes  as  the  second  edit ioh , 
copies  of  which  have  obtained  large  prices. 
\Vc  must  not  extend  our  notice  of  the 
treasures  of  this  rich  colleetioo.  It  is,  ri>. 
wo  have  said,  the  noblest  gift  the  Dritl^li 
Museum  bos  received  for  nearly  a  ([unrtcr 
of  a  century,  and  it  carries  up  the  numbor 
uf  printed  hooks  added  to  the  library,  bi/ 

*  PaniKr,  lum.  vii.,  p.  S. 

t  Manual,  lorn,  iii.,  p.  853. 

1  P.  2-,M. 

^  1dj«  dune  colln:tion  d'eMampcs.  p.S93,iMici;. 
An  exceUenl  summary  of  [he  bisiory  oT  Iliese  cariui  is 
"  Bibles  of  the  poor,"  will  be  jbund  in  Home's 
Manual.of  Bitilical  Bibliegiaphy,  pp.  6»— 831 


express  donaHon,  to  at  least  I 
Inmes. 


To  a  similar  spirit  of  manifioenco  in  in- 
dividool  donors,  the  Museum  is  almost  eOr 
tirely  indebted  for  a  very  extraoidinat; 
collection,  or  rather  a  series  of  ooUeotionf, 
of  pamphltti,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  130,000  in  number. 

"  Wherever  pamphlets  abound,"  Bays 
Mr.  1.  Disraeli,  "  there  is  freedom,  and 
therefore  have  we  been  a  nation  of  pamphlet- 
eers. Of  all  tbo  nations  of  Europe,  om 
country  first  offered  a  rapid  suQcessioii  of 
these  busy  records  of  men's  thonshta. 
Their  contending  interests,  their  mightier 
passions,  their  aspirations,  and  sometimee 
even  their  follies."*  And  certainly  the 
student  who  is  neither  too  impatient  to 
search  for  the  valuable  ore  amidst  heaps 
of  rubbish,  nor  too  scornful  to  give  their 
due  meed  of  praise  to  even  the  humblest  of 
his  implements,  will  acknowledge  that  foi 
the  thorough  comprehension  of  any  stirring 
epoch,  from  the  days  of  Martin  Mar'prelate 
down  to  those  of  the  Free  Church  seoession, 
there  is  no  more  nscfal  appliance  than  a 
full  and  impartial  collection  of  the  fleeting 
publications  which  appeared  from  day  to 
day  in  the  very  eddy  of  the  strife,  and  the 
poorest  and  feeblest  of  which  could  not  &il 
to  bear  something  of  the  shape  and  imprais 
of  the  time. 

Foremost  among  these  collections,  both 
in  estent  and  in  the  importance  of  the  pe- 
riod to  which  it  relates,  is  that  formed  by 
George  Thomason,  a  wealthy  bookseller, 
"  at  tho  Rose  and  Crown  in  St.  Fanl's 
Church  Yard,"  and  a  common- oouncilman 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  was  in  ths 
prime  of  life  when  the  "  Long  Parliament" 
began  its  memorable  sitting.  He  lived 
through  the  whole  of  that  tremendous 
struggle,  which  was  to  determine  for  all 
time,  whether  England  should  look  for  its 
good  goTcmment  to  a  series  of  "  fortunate 
accidents,"  in  (he  shape  of  wise  and  pater- 
nal monarchs,  or  to  the  principle  of  a  repre- 
sentative legislature  and  responsible  admi- 
nistration, a  principle  liable,  indeed,  in  the 
'eissitudes  of  human  affairs,  to  be  oorrupt- 
cd  and  juggled  with,  bnt  carrying  within  it- 
self the  seeds  of  stem  and  certain  rotrihn- 
tion  to  those  who  abuse  it.  The  worthy 
bookseller  was  far  from  seeing  all  the  im- 
portance of  this  struggle.  He  was  i 
staunch  Royalist,  an^  a  aevoat  Episcopa- 
lian.   He  seems  to  have  had  great  foith  in 

Amenities  of  Literature,  yoL  Hi.,  p.  300. 
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the  "  divinity  of  kings,"  but  his  faith  in 
that  of  prelates  was  not  largo  enough  to 
make  him  approve  the  practioes  of  Laud, 
or  the  decrees  of  the  High  Courts  of  Com- 
mission and  Star-chamber.  He  had  a  great 
horror  of  "  unlicensed  preachers,"  but  for- 
tunately none  of  "  unlicensed  printing." 
If  a  man  not  regularly  educated  for  the 
ministry,  published  a  work  on  theology,  or 
a  sermon,  he  was  more  careful  to  note  that 
the  author  was  ''  a  cobbler,"  "  a  leather- 
seller,"  or  "  a  lawyer,"  than  to  examine 
whether  his  arguments  were  sound,  or  his 
teachings  scriptural.  But  in  his  lifetime 
he  was  repeatedly  honored  with  the  friend- 
ly notice  of  John  Milton,  and  at  his  death 
he  left  a  valuable  legacy  to  posterity. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1641, 
that  Thomason  first  formed  the  idea  of  col- 
lecting the  various  publications  that  were 
then  coming  thick  and  fast  from  the  press. 
He  began  by  procuring  all  those,  or  very 
nearly  all,  which  had  appeared  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1640,  when  the  old  controversy 
about  church  government  had  started 
into  new  life,  and  some  few  of  earlier  date. 
And  from  that  period  until  after  the  Re- 
storation he  steadily  proceeded  with  that 
"  chargeable  and  heavy  burthen,  both  to 
himsclfe  and  his  servants  that  were  employ- 
ed in  that  busines,  w*"^  continued  above  the 
space  of  twenty  yeares,  in  which  time  hee 
buryed  three  of  them,  who  tooke  greate 
paines  both  day  and  night  w^  him  in  that 
tedious  employm*  .  '*  .  .  .  "  Such  exact 
care,"  continues  the  collector,  "  hath  been 
taken  that  the  very  day  is  written  upon 
most  of  them  that  they  came  out." 

But  this  was  not  only  a  work  of  great 
cost  and  pains,  it  was  also  one  of  consider- 
able danger.  Few  men  on  either  side  were 
prepared  to  accord  the  "  liberty  of  the 
press."  Few  even  understood  what  that 
phrase  really  meant.  But,  despite  the  cen- 
sorship, many  prohibited  and  many  surrep- 
titious publications  appeared ;  and  the 
search  after  them  and  their  authors  was 
sometimes  very  keen.  Hence,  even  to  pos- 
sess such  publications  was  a  matter  of 
peril ;  and  in  the  present  case  the  peril  was 
increased  by  the  preservation  and  trans- 
cription of  many  obnoxious  MSS.  For 
'^  in  this  numb,  of  pamphletts  is  contained 
neere  one  hundred  scv'all  peeces  [in  MS.] 
.  .  .  most  of  w*'''  are  on  the  king's  side, 
w*''*  no  man  durst  venture  to  publish  here 
without  the  danger  of  his  ruine."f 

*  Thomason,  note  prefixed  to  his  MS.  catalogue. 
•    tlbid. 


The  collection,  in  consequence,  had  to 
undergo  many  removals  and  many  trans- 
formations whilst  it  was  in  progress.  At 
one  time,  "  when  the  army  was  northward," 
the  books  were  packed  up  in  trunks,  and 
sent  into  Surrey  \  and  when  the  army  was 
in  the  west,  in  apprehension  of  its  return 
that  way,  they  were  hastily  sent  back 
again ;  but  the  poor  collector,  not  daring 
to  keep  them,  forwarded  them  to  a  fiiend 
in  Essex,  and  soon  hearing  of  the  famous 
march  to  Triploe  Heath,  again  ^'  was  feign 
to  send  for  them  back."  He  then  planned 
to  transmit  them  to  Scotland,  but  '^  think- 
ing what  a  precious  treasure  it  was,  durst 
not  venture  theni  at  sea."  And  so  caused 
tables,  with  false  tops,  to  be  constructed, 
in  which  he  concealed  theiA  in  his  ware- 
house, continuing  his  collection  the  while 
without  intermission.  But  even  now,  these 
peregrinations  were  not  ended ;  as  a  final 
precaution,  they  were  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
a  colorable  transfer  of  them  to  the  Univer- 
sity was  effected,  in  the  belief  that  so  pow- 
erful a  body  woidd  be  better  able  to  protect 
them  than  a  private  individual.* 

The  collector  lived  till  1666,  and  is  said 
to  have  refused  i&4000  for  his  books,  which 
he  had  bound,  in  strict  chronological  se- 
ries, in  2220  vols.,  containing  probably 
34,000  separate  works.     They  remained  at 
Oxford,  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Barlow,  Bod- 
leian Librarian,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  thus  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
great   fire.     Barlow  attempted  in  vain  to 
induce  the  trustees  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
to  purchase  them.     About  1680,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  bought  by  Henry  Meame, 
"  the  king's  stationer,"  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  and  '^  by  command 
of  his   Majesty,"  according  to   Mearne's 
widow,  who,  in  1684,  petitioned  forlea\%  to 
resell  them.     They  seem,  however,  to  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Meame 's  re- 
presentatives until  after  the  accession  of 
George  111. ,  and  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
sort  of  domestic  grievance  and  burden,  glad- 
ly got  rid  of  on  the  receipt  from  the  king  of 
^300 — less  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  sum 
said  to  have  been  refused  by  the  collector 
him|elf.      George  111.  was,  it  seems,  in- 
duced to  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  them  to  the  British  Museum, 
by  the  exertions  of  that  lover  of  literature 
and  of  his  country,  Thomas  Hollis,  who 
obtained  the  acquiescence  of  Lord  Bute,t 
and  thus  preserved  them  from   the  fate 

•  Thomason,  note  prefixed  to  his  MS.  catalogue. 
t  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  p.  121. 
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which  Coleridge  tells  us  attended,  in  his 
day,  a  similar  though  smaller  collection, 
that  supplied  the  chandlers'  and  druggists' 
shops  of  Penrith  and  Kendal  for  many 
years.* 

A  oelehrated  writer — ^whose  genius  and 
other  high  qualities  are  disfigured  hy  a 
perverse  affectation  of  superciliousness, 
manifestly  foreign  to  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind — seems  to  think  the  benefit  thus 
conferred  upon  literature,  a  very  doubtful 
one.  In  a  recent  work  he  has  been  elabo- 
rately jocose  about  the ''  rubbish-mountains 
of  the  British  Museum,"  and  the  ^'  huge 
piles  of  mouldering  wreck,  wherein,  at  the 
rate  perhaps  of  one  pennyweight  per  ton, 

lie  things  mei4orable.''t 

But  despite  these  sarcasms,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  this  collector's  plan  of  pre- 
serving everything,  from  the  surreptitiously 
printed  notice,  scarce  as  large  as  one's 
hand,  to  the  goodly  tomes  of  Caryl  on  Job, 
was  really  at  that  period^  and  far  his  pur- 
po8e8y  the  best  of  all  possible  plans.  Had 
he  attempted  to  value  and  select,  however 
wisely  and  comprehensively,  we  should  most 
certainly  have  lost  much  precious  informa- 
tion. As  it  is,  we  have  such  a  picture  of 
the  national  mind,  during  a  great  crisis  in 
its  history,  as,  in  all  probability,  exists  no- 
where else,  and  such  as  no  industry  and  no 
expenditure  could  create  now  with  any  ap- 
proach to  completeness. 

The  period  whose  history  is  thus  illus- 
trated, was  the  age  of  Milton,  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  of  Ussher,  of  Fuller,  of  Baxter,  of 
Owen,  of  Bunyan,  of  Roger  Williams,  of 
£liot  (the  "  apostle,  of  the  Indians,")  and 
of  many  more,  the  great  and  excellent  of 
the  earth.  Here  are  their  works  in  impres- 
sions, the  proof  sheets  of  which  passed 
under  their  own  eyes.  Here  are  the  argu- 
mentative and  convincing  writings  of  the 
Neys,  Burroughes,  Goodwins,  Vanes,  who 
laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  ultimate  re- 
cognition of  liberty  of  conscience  as  the  in- 
herent right  of  all  men,  and  courageously 
stood  up  to  assert  that  principle  in  the  un- 
congenial Assembly  of  divines,  and  in  the 
scarcely  less  uncongenial  Parliament ;  thus 
bringing  the  lofty  speculations  of  Mil  (on 

♦  "  The  late  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson's  predecessor, 
from  some  pique  or  olher,  left  a  large  unique  [1] 
collection  of  pamphlets,  published  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War  to  the  Restoration,  to 
his  Imiler,  and  it  supplied  the  chandlers'  and  drug- 
gists* shops  of  Penrith  and  Kendal  for  many  years." 
— Tke  Priendj  vol.  iii.,  p.  55,  note  (third  edition). 

t  Carlyle,  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  Elu- 
cidations, vol.  i.,  p.  5  (fixst  edit.). 


and  Taylor  to  bear  upon  the  deliberatioiui 
and  struggles  of  the  church  and  the  statey 
and  upon  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  Here 
are  also  the  not  uninstructiye  writings  of 
their  fierce  and  pertinacious  opponente, 
from  the  ponderous  Gangrana  of  ^^  shallow 
Edwards,"  with  its  attendant  train  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  refutations,  spiles,  and 
rejoinders,  to  that  strange  uttbranoe  from 
across  the  Atlantic, — '^  The  bloudy  tenent 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  bloud  of  the 
Lamb" — ^which  John  Cotton  sent  to  the  res- 
cue of  his  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Bri- 
tain. ^ 

Theological  and  ecclesiastical  oontroTer- 
sy  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  this 
collection,  as  it  is  indeed  the  key-note  to 
the  history  of  the  period.  And  next  to 
the  works  of  this  class  may  be  ranked  the 
extraordinary  series  of  Mercuries^  Diumali^ 
Intelligencers y  InfarmerSy  PostSy  Scouts^ 
Doves^  &c.,  the  newspapers  and  newslet- 
ters of  the  period,  full  of  carious  informa- 
tion hitherto  little  used,  and  needing  great 
care  and  discrimination  in  their  use,  \mt 
which  will  yet,  in  competent  handa^  help 
to  rectify  many  current  mistakes  and  preju- 
dices. 

In  the  letters,  dispatches,  and  speeches 
of  Cromwell,  some  of  which  have  been  ex- 
clusively preserved  in  the  pamphlets  of  the 
period,^  history  has  at  once  its  faithful  re- 
cords, and  its  triumphal  monuments.  And 
even  the  ribald  attacks  upon  the  fame  of 
that  ^'  king  of  men,"  by  the  hireling  soribee 
of  the  Restoration,  like  the  outrages  inflict- 
ed by  their  fellows  upon  his  disinterred 
body,  have  their  lesson  of  profound  instmo- 
tion. 

Nor  is  poetry  without  its  fitting  repre- 
sentatives in  this  assemblage.  Besides 
many  of  Milton's  minor  pieces  in  their  ori- 
ginal editions,  we  have  the  exquisite  lyries 
of  Herrick,  the  thoughtful  and  devout 
poems  of  George  Herbert,  the  graceful  effu- 
sions of  the  accomplished  and  ill-fated  ca- 
valier, Lovelace,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of 
the  courtly  and  versatile  Waller,  of  **  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Cowley,"  of  the  prolific  sa- 
tirist   and  scape-grace,  ^'  Major    George 

•  Even  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  the  scorn  of  the  "  nib- 
bish-moantains/'  and  their  poor  colleetor,  has  to 
make  100  references  (direct  or  indirect)  to  them,  ia 
the  course  of  350  pages  of  his  work.  Bat  he 
makes  a  large  portion  of  these  at  second-hand,  to 
"  Cromwelliana,"  which  is  itself  a  compilatioiL 
from  them.  A  more  thorough  examination  of  ths 
collection  would  have  furnished  him  with  at  least 
seven  of  the  Cromwell  Letters,  which  were  omitted 
in  his  firut  edition. 
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Wither,"  or  of  that  truer  poet  than  either, 
though  he  wrote  in  prose,  honest  and  love- 
able  Jzaak  Walton.  The  very  ballads  con- 
tained in  this  collection  (about  270  in 
number),  however  humble  their  poetical 
merit,  are  amongst  the  most  curious  of  po- 
litical songs,  and  are  real  illustrations  of 
English  history. 

There  also  exists  in  the  British  Museum 
a  vast  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
published  (chiefly  in  Paris)  during  the  first 
French  Revolution  ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  that  on  the 
English  Commonwealth.  The  French  col- 
lection, brought  together  at  three  different 
periods,  consists  of  about  4000  volumes  and 
cartonsy  and  contains  at  least  40,000 
distinct  works  and  tracts  (exclusive  of  du- 
plicates). The  bulk  of  this  collection  was 
obtained,  by  purchase,  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  W.  Croker. 

A  third  great  collection  of  pamphlets 
came  to  the  Museum  with  the  library  of 
George  III.  Its  content?  are  miscellaneous, 
and  amount  to  about  19,000  distinct  pieces. 
It  includes  an  extensiye  series  of  political 
and  historical  tracts,  both  English  and 
foreign,  chiefly  published  during  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

Above  4000  pamphlets,  including  a  great 
number  on  the  natural  sciences,  formed  part 
of  the  Banksian  bequest  in  1820.  A  very 
curious  collection  of  lives,  memoirs,  funeral 
sermons,  and  other  biographical  tracts, 
about  3000  in  number,  were  oequeathed  by 
Sir  William  Musgrave.  Garrick's  rich 
collection  of  English  plays,  from  which 
Charles  Lamb  compiled  his  "  Specimens  of 
the  English  Dramatic  Poets,"  was  also 
added  to  the  Museum  Library  after  the 
death  of  his  widow. 

Besides  these  collections,  each  of  which 
is  preserved  apart,  there  is  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  pamphlets,  obtained,  partly 
under  the  copyright  act,  partly  by  purchase, 
and  partly  by  donation,  which  amounts  to 
above  30,000  articles.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  presented  or  bequeathed^ 
is  at  least  70,000,  independently  of  those 
in  the  Grenville  Library. 

Such  repeated  instances  of  an  enlightened 
appreciation  by  individuals  of  the  value  of 
a  great  public  library,  and  of  a  most  liberal 
willingness  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  one, 
would  surely,  it  might  be  thought,  have 
roused  a  spirit  of  zealous  co-operation  on 


the  part  of  the  government  and  leeislature 
of  the  day.  For  it  needed  but  little  in^ 
quiry  to  show  that,  great  and  valuable  as 
were  these  accessions,  they  were  far  indeed 
from  constituting  a  national  library  worthy 
of  the  British  people.  But  such  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case,  until  a  very  recent 
period. 

The  whole  sum  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  purchase  of  printed  books  from  the 
year  1812,  when  the  first  grant  was  made^ 
to  the  year  1836,  when  the  committee  of 
the  commons,  appointed  in  1835.  presented 
its  report  (inclusive  of  the  sums  already 
mentioned  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Har- 
mve  and  Burney  libraries,  &c.,  and  de- 
aucting  moneys  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
duplicate  books),  amounted  to  28,376/.,  or 
1,135/.  a  year. 

The  committee  above  alluded  to  reported 
to  the  house  that  the  British  Museum  de- 
served "  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of 
parliament,  both  with  respect  to  its  estab- 
lishment, and  also,  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  collec- 
tions in  the  different  departments ;"  and 
they  expressed  their  confident  reliance 
"  on  the  readiness  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  make  full  and  ample  provision, 
for  the  improvement  of  an  establishment 
which  already  enjoys  a  hiffh  reputation  in 
the  world  of  science,  and  is  an  object  of 
daily  increasing  interest  to  the  people  of 
this  country.'** 

In  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced 
before  this  committee,  much  was  said 
respecting  the  ^eat  deficiencies  in  the 
library,  especially  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  eminent  botanist, 
by  Mr.  A.  Panizzi,  then  extra-assistant- 
librarian,  and  now  keeper  of  the  printed 
books,  by  Professor  R.  Owen,  and  by  Mr. 
E.  Edwards.  The  two  last-named  wit- 
nesses laid  before  the  committee  various 
lists  illustrative  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Museum  library,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Minutes  of  evidence :  Professor  Owen's 
list,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Desiderata  in  the 
zoological  department  of  the  national  li- 
brary,"! (filling  nearly  eight  folio  pages  ;) 
and  Mr.  Edwards'  six  lists,  under  tno  title 
of  ^'  Examples  of  deficiencies  ...  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  from  an 
examination  of  the  catalogues  in  Oct., 
1835," — viz.,  in  "  history — ^Greek  history, 
in  particular — ^fine  arts — architecture,  in 
particular — German  literature — French  Jite- 

♦  Report.  Ac.  (1836}jp.  v. 

t  Second  Report  (1896),  pp.  063^70. 
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ratnre — miscellaneous  works,  pablished  in 
London."* 

Those  investigations  established  the  fact 
that  the  acquisition  of  contemporary  works, 
both  scientific  and  literary,  published  on  the 
Continent,  was  almost  totally  neglected ; 
that  thotc  existed  a  remarkable  deficiency 
of  artistic  works,  both  British  and  foreign, 
and  a  very  imperfect  execution  of  that 
provision  of  the  copyright  law,  which  was 
intended  to  secure  to  the  British  Museum 
a  copy  of  every  work  published  within  the 
British  dominions. 

The  poverty  of  the  library  of  printed 
books  was  also  shown  by  a  statistical  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  chief  Continental 
libraries.  Lord  Palmerston  having  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  several 
British  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad, 
requesting  information  as  to  public  libraries 
and  museums  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  respectively  accredited,  obtained  a 
series  of  valuable  reports  on  that  subject ; 
and  some  additional  information  was  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  set  of  questions  which 
Mr.  Panizzi  had  privately  circulated  in 
xnost  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 

From  these  various  sources  it  appeared 
that  the  principal  European  libraries  might 
then  be  ranked  in  the  following  order,  as 
to  the  number  of  printed  volumes  in  each. 

1.  Paris,   DiUiotMqm  du  Rot    -    -   G50,000  vols. 
S.  Munich,  Hof-und  StaaisbiMiothck  500,000    " 
3.  CoPRSKXGEK  J  Kimgclis:e  Biblufthck   400,000    " 
4  St.  Petersburgh  [Imperial  Library]  100,0001  ** 

5.  Berlin,  Knniiilichc-Dibliothr.k     -     320.000    " 

6.  ViiNNA,  KaiscrUche  Hof^Bihliffthck  300,000    " 

7.  Dresdes,  KunieUcAe-Dilli/tfAck    -    300,000   ** 

8.  Naple«.  RitUeDibliutfca  DortMnica  300,0001  " 

9.  GuTTiNUEN,  UnivcrsitaU-BiUiothek  250,000    " 

10.  London,  Dritisk  Museum       -       11^10,000    " 

At  this  period,  therefore,  the  wealthy 
capital  of  England,  with  a  population  ap- 
proaching two  millions,  did  not  possess  so 
large  a  public  library,  by  one-half,  as  Mu- 
nich, with  its  population  of  9G,000,  or  so 
large  a  one  as  Dresden,  with  its  69,000, 
or  even  as  Gottingen,  with  its  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

^  The  inquiry  which  elicited  such  informa- 
tion as  this  could  not  fail  to  ozcite,  both  in 
the  Commons^  Committee  and  in  the  Inu- 
tees  of  the  Mosenmy  an  ean  i  o  for 
the  augmentation  and       w  gf  flie 

national  oolleetions.     j      9 
fhcir  report  in  JnlTt  1 
ing  sesBioni  In 
in  general,  ana 
grant  appV 


books,  were  considerably  increased.  Da- 
ring the  nine  years  from  1837  to  1845 
inclusive,  the  sum  devoted  to  the  last-named 
purpose  was  30,994/.,  averaging  3,443i.  a 
year.  The  number  of  separate  works  pur- 
chased  during  this  period  was  37,961.  Of 
those  presented,  and  of  those  delivered 
under  the  Copyright  Acts,  there  is  no  pre- 
cise account  until  1841.  But  from  that 
year  until  the  last,  the  entire  accessions 
to  the  library  have  been,  24,728  by  pur- 
chase ;  2,946  by  donations ;  15,131  by 
Copyright,  and  i&19,000  grants  for  printed 
books — total  books,  42,805. 

Foremost  in  importance  amongst  the 
purchases  made  durmg  this  period  may  be 
ranked  a  selection  of  Bibles  from  the  fine 
collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  in- 
cluding, amongst  many  others,  the  follow- 
ing editions,  remarkable  alike  for  their 
beauty  and  rarity  :— 1.  The  Old  Testament, 
in  Hebrew,  with  points  and  accents,  printed 
on  vellum,  at  Naples,  about  1491  ;  2.  The 
New  Testament,  in  ^thiopic,  printed,  on 
vellum,  at  Rome,  in  1548-49  ;  3.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Rome,  in 
Latin,  in  1471 .  The  Polyglot  Bible,  print- 
ed by  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  1569-72, 
had  been  purchased  shortly  before  the 
Sussex  sale. 

About  2,500  volumes*  of  Chinese  workSi 
in  history  and  miscellaneous  literature, 
have  been  purchased  since  November,  1S43, 
when  her  Majesty  the  Queen  laid  the  fonn- 
dation  of  a  Chinese  Library,  by  her  dona- 
tion of  about  400  volumes.  Last  year,  the 
British  government  acquired  the  library  of 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Morrison,  by  whose 
premature  death  it  had  lost  a  most  valuable 
public  servant,  as  the  cause  of  Christian 
missions  in  China  had  lost  a  powerful  and 
hereditary  friend.  This  collection,  oon- 
taining  nearly  12,000  Chinese  volumes,  and 
especially  rich  in  theology,  novels,  poetry, 
and  rhyming  dictionaries — for  which  uat 
article  there  appears  to  bo  a  remarkable 
demand  in  China — and  also,  but  to  a  leas 
extent,  in  historical  works,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Admiralty  to  the  British 
Mus*  m.  It  is,  however,  the  collection  of 
a  stuomt — ^who  gladly  picks  np  many  * 
voloi  )  which  muadd  to  his  inrormation, 
-^  ^  it  will  be  no  ornament  to  his 
-TH^lAsr  than  that  of  a  connoiaseor^ 

s^  iriiiah  it 
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need  some  expeuditorc  and  more  care  to 
make  complete. 

A  ft;w  valuable  Oriental  worliB  were  ob- 
tained at  the  sale  of  M.  Silyeatre  de  Sacy'a 
library  in  Paris  ;  and  a  choice  aolection  of 
Spanish,  Portufjnose,  and  Dutch  literature 
and  history,  at  Dr.  Southcy's  sale.  Many 
works,  the  bulk  of  them  in  old  English 
literature,  were  procured  at  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Jolloy.  Larf;c  additions  of  Coa- 
tinental  books,  inclnding  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  and  periodical  publica- 
tions of  all  kinds,  have  been  made  by  direct 
importations  from  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  A  curious 
collection  of  works  on  South  America  was 
purchased  from  the  library  of  M,  Cbau- 
metto  des  Fosscd,  late  French  Consul  at 
Lima.  And  a  selection  of  modern  Greek 
works,  published  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  independence,  has  been  made, 
through  Mr.  Draeebridge,  at  Athens. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  cor- 
roboration of  what  has  been  s^d  of  the 
neglect,  until  lately,  of  foreign  contempo- 
rary literature,  that  amongst  the  recent 
purchases  specified  in  Mr.  PaDizzi'a  report 
are  the  Mimoires  de  Mirabean,  the  magnifi- 
cent folio  Ilisloire  de  PExpidition  Fran- 
fdise  en  J^gi/ple,  the  Dixionario  £nciciope- 
dico  of  AlWti,  and  Goethe's  Kuntt  und 
Altertkum. 

In  a  very  different  class  of  acquisitions — 
that  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Printing" — 
Caxton's  Recmil  des  IlUtoirea  de  Troyei, 
printed  abroad,  and  the  first  book  printed 
in  the  French  language,  and  his  JE»op^s 
Fables,  printed  at  Westminster,  in  14S3, 
claim  especial  notice.  M.  Silvestre's  fa- 
Uogrnphie  Unieerselle,  and  the  still  more 
splendid  work  on  the  same  subject  edited 
by  Count  Augusto  de  Bastard,*  now  in 
course  of  publication,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  government,  merit  equal 
distinction  amongst  the  modern  achieve- 
ments of  the  art. 

The  more  remarkable  of  the  additions 
made  by  purchase,  during  the  year  1845, 
are  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  par- 
liamentary return  itself : 

"TwoeditioQiotllie^rjMononfi.consiiietedby 
Ueinecken  llie  second  and  Gflh  engraved  on  wood ; 
and  aJso  a  set  of  copjierplale  engravings  for  the 
same  work,  probably  executed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  unknown  to  bibliographers. 

*  Peintiu'es  de  Manuscrila  depnia  le  haitiime 
tifcle  jit'^u'u  la  fin  du  seiziiime.  SizCeen  parts  of 
this  wurk  nave  been  puicbaaed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 

lot,  for  each  part. 


"The Bull  oflodulgence^nted  bytheanlhor- 

ily  ol  Pope  Nicholas  V,  to  those  who  should  con- 
tribute in  aid  of  Ibe  King  of  Cyprus  against  the 
Turks ;  a  docnment  nbich  beara  ibe  date  of  ]4Ui 
two  years  anterior  to  1457,  the  year  of  the  earllMt 
dated  printed  book.  This  copy  of  the  boll  is  the 
only  one  known  of  this  edition. 

"A  colJeclion  of  nine  ancient  Bulla  of  Indul- 
gence circulated  in  England  between  the  years 
1480  and  1526. 

"  Columbus's  Letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabellat 
announcing  the  discovery  of  America,  supposed  to 
be  printed  in  Rome  in  1493.  This  copy  is  of  tha 
ettilion  held  by  som«  wiitets  to  he  the  second,  and 
by  others  the  first. 

The  Dmmaie,  or  titer  Precum,  on  vellum. 


printed  by  Schonspetgei,  at  Augsburg,  in  1SI4, 
probably  for  the  Emperor  Maiimilian  ;  the  iden- 
tical copy  from  which  Panzer  took  his  description. 


"The  Mozarabic  Breviary,  on  vellnm,  printed 
at  Toledo  in  1502,  of  which  no  second  copy  is 
known,  and  only  thirty-five  are  said  to  have  been 
printed  on  paper. 

"  The  collection  of  English  Ballads,  in  three 
volumes,  folio,  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Oxfordi 
and  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Rozbui^he,  com- 
prising nearly  1200  articles,  and  forming  probably 

with  those  previously  in  the  Museum,  the 

complelesi  collection  in  existence. 

>■  A  volume  of  ancient  French  Faices,  printed 
between  the  years  1540  and  1550,  siily-lourin 
ntunberj  by  far  Ibe  greater  part  unique 

"  The  first  editions  of  Sbakspeare'BZucrece.and 
of  his  Sonnets  I  also  some  interesting  early  ediiiona 
of  his  Venus  and  Jdonis."' 

The  Roxburgh  Collection  of  Ballads  men- 
tioned in  this  extract  has  been  fonnd,  on 
closer  examination,  to  contidn  not  less  than 
1335  distinct  pieces ;  which,  we  believe,  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  incorporate  with  those 
formerly  in  the  Museum,  about  1000  in 
number ;  thus  forming,  when  nnited,  a  more 
extensive  series  than  even  the  fuuedPepys- 
ian  Collection  at  Cambridge. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  been 
done,  within  five  years,  in  the  acquisition 
both  of  foreign  literature  and  of  tliose  cost- 
ly typographical  rarities  for  which  the  stu- 
dent ought  not  to  look  in  vain  in  a  great  li- 
brary,  bears  abundant  testimony  both  to  the 
zealous  exertions  of  the  present  keeper  of 
printed  books,  and  to  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  trustees,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  national  collection. 

Still  more  recently,  both  truRtoea  and 
keeper  have  evinced  their  earnest  pursuit  of 
this  improvement,  and  their  conviction  that 
increased  ffleane  are  indispensable  to  its  at- 
tainment, by  laying  on  the  table  of  the 

*  AccotuUi,  to.  (9«h  Uaich,  1846),  p.  7. 
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House  of  CommoDs  the  doouments  enume- 
rated as  No.  4y  in  the  list  of  publications 
prefixed  to  this  article.  They  consist,  1, 
of  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  secretary  to  the 
trustees,  dated  16th  December,  1845  ;  2, 
of  the  Treasury  minute  thereon,  dated  16th 
January,  1846  ;  3,  of  a  memoir,  by  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi,  "  On  the  Collection  of  Printed  Books 
at  the  Britbh  Museum,  its  increase  and  ar- 
rangement," dated  1st  of  January,  1845. 

In  this  memoir,  which  commences  with  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  growth  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  of  the  operation  of  the  Copyright 
Acts,  Mr.  Panizzi  goes  into  an  examination 
of  the  existing  condition  of  the  library  in 
all  classes  of  literature,  on  the  principle  of 
the  lists  which  had  been  submitted,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  to  the  Commons'  Commit- 
tee in  1836,  and  brings  out  the  results  in 
a  very  elaborate  and  lucid  manner. 

"  A  short  elance  at  this  Memoir,"  says  Mr.  For- 
shall, in  his  letter  to  the  Treasury,  "will  show 
how  deficient  the  library  still  is  in  respect  to  theo- 
logical works,  whether  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  Hebrew  and  other  languages,  missals,  li- 
turgies, and  prayer-books  in  general,  or  the  works 
of  the  Fathers  and  sohoolmen,  subseauently  to  the 
sixth  century,  and  likewise  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers. Even  of  the  twenty-five  works  on  gene- 
ral Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  catalogue  ol  the 
Sion  College  Library,  in  1726,  only  nine  are  in 
the  Museum. 

•  ...•*  We  have  but  seven  out  of  127  works  on 
the  canon  law  mentioned  in  the  Bibliotheca  Juridi- 
ca  of  Lipenius,  and  but  four  of  the  forty-six  re- 
corded in  the  biblic^raphy  added  to  Camus'  Lettres 
sur  la  profession  ^Avocat,  edited  by  M.  Dupin  in 
1832.  In  Roman,  civil,  and  public  law,  in  inter- 
national and  maritime  law,  we  are  equally  defi- 
cient ;  and  we  have  no  collection,  general  or  sepa- 
rate, of  the  laws  of  many  foreign  countries  with 
which  we  are  closely  connected.  With  regard 
ro  our  own  colonies,  we  do  not  possess  the  laws, 
ordinances,  or  government  acts  of  one  half ; . . . . 
and  we  have  a  very  small  proportion,  indeed,  of 
the  very  voluminous  works  which  the  Continent 
has  lately  produced  on  the  very  important  and  in- 
teresting subject  of  political  economy.*** 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  farther  quo- 
tation from  this  valuable  paper.  We  may, 
however,  sum  up  its  examination  into  the 
condition  of  the  library  as  to  a  single  sec- 
tion of  the  class  history — viz.  the  large 
and,  in  England,  little  explored  one  of  the 
history  of  Russia — by  stating  that  the  cata- 
logue of  a  large  Russian  circulating  library 
(Smirdin's)  enumerates  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  works  on  Russian  hbtory  and 
biography  (including  the  accessories  to  the 

*  Copy  of  a  RepresentaticHi,  &c.,  p.  ii. 


former,  such  as  chronology,  heraldry,  col- 
lections of  arts  and  documents,  &o.)  of 
which  the  British  Museum  possesses  exaotly 
eleven. 

Were  it  not  for  the  same  reason,  we 
might  add  to  Mr.  Panizzi's  statements 
many  independent  examples  of  existins 
desiderata,  with  which  our  own  occasional 
inquiries  have  acquainted  us.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  mention,  that  having  recently  had 
to  search,  without  success,  for  many  works 
on  the  history  of  France  under  Napoleon 
— no  unimportant  subject  to  the  English  stu- 
dent— wo  were  induced  to  examine  the 
catalogues  systematically  on  that  head. 
Our  examination  resulted  in  a  list  of  172 
such  works  not  to  be  found  there :  compris- 
ing seventeen  works  written  by  or  attributed 
to  Napoleon  himself;  twenty  distinct  bio^ 
graphics  of  him  ;  ten  general  histories  of  his 
campaigns ;  thirty-eight  histories  of  partioa- 
lar  campaigns;  fifty-three  miscellaneous 
works,  such  as  Mi  moires  pour  servirjiie. ;  ten 
commentaries  on  the  Code  NapoUon ;  and 
twenty-four  works  of  poetry  and  fiction  on 
the   career  of   the  French  emperor. 

The  sum  asked  for  by  the  trustees  fbr 
the  gradual  supply  of  deficiencies  like  these, 
was  an  annual  grant  for  a  series  of  yean 
of  10,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  old  books; 
5,000/.  for  what  may  bo  called  new  books; 
and  2,000/.  for  binding.  In  their  minute 
on  this  application,  the  Lords  of  the  Trei^ 
sury  recommended  to  Parliament  "  an*  an- 
nual grant,  for  some  years  to  come,  of 
10,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  all 
descriptions  ;"  which  sum  was  accordindT 
included  in  the  estimate  of  the  session,  witli 
another  sum  of  3,600/.  for  binding,  and 
both  sums  were  voted  nemne  contrcMicenie* 

Already,  we  are  informed,  this  liberalitj 
has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  very  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  which  had 
formed  the  major  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
eminent  Viennese  antiquarian  bookseller^ 
Kuppitsch,  very  rich  in  early  German  lite- 
rature, in  the  history  and  polemics  of  the 
Reformation,  in  the  local  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  German  States,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  in 
the  local  history  of  printing.  The  last- 
named  subject  might  almost  be  re-writtea 
from  the  new  materials  here  brought  to- 
gether. 

The  catalogue  of  this  collection,  now 
before  us,  contains  360  several  works  under 
the  head  ''  Luther,"  including  nearly  all 
the  original  editions  of  his  separate  writ- 
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ings,  and  100  other  works,  published  from 
1517  to  1550,  under  the  head  '^Reforma- 
tion." Many  of  these  arc  of  the  extremest 
rarity ;  and  to  some  the  compiler  of  the 
catalogue  oomplacently  attaches  the  note, 
"  unknoum  to  Fanzer.^''  All  such  rarities, 
not  previously  in  the  Museum  Library, 
have,  we  believe,  been  obtained.  We 
doubt  if,  on  the  whole,  any  addition  was 
ever  made  to  our  national  library  at  one 
time,  by  purchase^  containing  so  much  of 
really  new  and  original  information. 

Valuable  acquisitions  have  also  been 
made  from  the  library  of  M.  Temaux 
Compans,  at  Paris,  chiefly  in  curious  voy- 
ages and  travels,  and  in  the  general  history 
of  America  and  the  Indies. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  added  to 
the  library,  during  the  year  1846,  will 
probably  amount  to  nearly  45,000 — viz.  by 
the  Grenville  bequest,  20,000  volumes ; 
Chinese  books  from  the  Admiralty,  5000 
(counting  four  Chinese  as  one  English 
volume);  and  by  miscellaneous  donations, 
about  1 000  ;  by  Copyright  Act,  about  3000 ; 
and  by  purchase,  between  15,000  and 
16,000.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  British  Museum  may  now  be  stated  at 
350,000,  and  of  works  as  exceeding  550,000. 

There  is  probably  no  instance  of  such 
rapid  augmentation  of  a  public  library  by 
purely  peaceful  means,  unless  it  be  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  The 
great  increase  of  the  Paris  Library  during 
the  first  Revolution,  was  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  monastic  libraries,  and  of  those  of 
emigrants  ;  and  that  of  the  "  Imperial" 
Library  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  the  infa- 
mous plunder  of  the  Zaluski  Library  at 
Warsaw.  We  may  reasonably  be  proud  of 
the  contrast. 

And  what  use  is  made  of  the  treasures 
thus  industriously  accumulated  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  ?  What  facilities  for 
consulting  them  are  offered  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  applying  them  to  good  pur- 
pose ?  We  believe  that  both  questions  may 
be  answered  very  satisfactorily ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  some  further  improvements 
may  fairly  be  looked  for. 

The  Museum  reading-room,  with  its 
daily  average  of  220  readers,  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  daily  eight  or  ten, 
some  forty  years  ago.  "  There  we  were," 
says  Mr.  D'Israeli,  'Mittle  attended  to, 
musing  in  silence  and  oblivion ;  for  some- 
times we  had  to  wait  a  day  or  two^  tUl 


the  volumes  so  eagerly  demanded  slowly 
appeared."* 

We  may  put  in  contrast  vrith  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  state  of  things,  the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  the  order  and  rapidity  of 
the  present  service  of  the  reading-room; 
borne  by  a  French  literary  man,  whoj  in 
the  autumn  of  1843,  addressed  to  Mignet^ 
the  historian,  a  series  of  '^  Letters  on  the 
Archives,  Libraries,  and  Scientific  Estab- 
lishments of  London  :'•'— 

'*  The  formalities,"  says  M.  Martial  Delpit, 
*<  which  are  observed  in  granting  admission,  yr^ 
vent  its  abuse,  and  preserve  an  establishment  in- 
tended for  study  and  science,  from  being  turned 
into  a  reading-room  for  the  idle.  Once  admitt^, 
the  reader  is  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  house ; 
he  may  consult  all  the  catalogues,  and  ask  for  what 
he  pleases,  on  the  one  condition  that  he  write  and 
sign  a  ticket  for  each  book, — a  sort  of  voucher 
which  is  kept  until  he  restores  the  volume.  These 
excellent  relations  produce  the  best  results,  and 
in  no  way  impede  the  service,  which  goes  on  with 

the  greatest  simplicity  and  facility Each 

ticket  is  transmitted  to  the  attendants  whose  duty  it 
is  to  procure  the  books,  which  are  brought  to  the 
reader  by  other  attendants,  who  acquit  memselves 
of  the  task  with  marvellous  zeal  and  the  strictest 
punctuality.  Everything  is  done  by  writing,  and 
nothing  occurs  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  room,  or 
the  occupation  of  the  readers.  The  greatest  si- 
lence prevails ;  and  if  some  share  of  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  English  character,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  good  oiganization  and  the  regularity 
of  the  service  have  much  to  do  with  it.*'t 

It  was  suggested,  as  far  back  as  1836, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  instead  of  permitting  the 
sale  of  duplicate  books  by  auction,  were  to 
form  them  into  a  public  ^'  lending  libra- 
ry. "|  The  sale  of  duplicates  has  been 
very  properly  discontinued;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Paniizi  has  revived 
the  proposition  of  a  ^Mending  library." 

<*  In  considering,"  says  Mr.  Panizzi,  **  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  lending  books  from 
public  libraries,  no  account  ought  to  be  taken  of 
the  pecuniary  losses  that  may  be  entailed  on  a  li- 
brary by  the  fair  use  of  its  liooks.  It  is  assumed 
that  proper  precautions  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  a  total  loss  of  a  volume  or  of  its  value ; 
and  as  for  those  occasional  damages  which  may 
be  caused  by  either  wilfulness  or  gross  neglect,  it 
is  presumed  that  by  vigilant  superintendence  it  may 
be  of  trifling  importance. 

*<  The  strongest  objection  against  the  system  of 
lending  is,  that  many  students  are  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  consulting  works  in  the  library 

*  The  Illustrator  lUnstrated,  p.  5. 
t  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  6>  s6rie,  pp.  978, 979. 
X  Remarks  on  Minutes  of  Endenoe,  dec.  (1836). 
p.  M. 
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whilst  lent ;  and  that  a  large  number  of  students 
are  thus  put  to  great  inconvenience  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  lew.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  deny  tliat  a  student  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  peruse  a  work  quietly  in  his  own  house  at  any 
time,  can  pursue  his  studies  with  greater  advan- 
tage than  when  he  is  obliged  to  limit  himself  to 
the  hours  daring  which  the  reading-rooms  are  open, 
and  when,  possibly,  he  may  not  be  able  to  resort  to 
them. 

<*  If  a  public  library  could  lend  books  to  students 
at  their  houses,  without  interfering  with  the  per- 
sons who  attend  the  reading  room,  the  only  well- 
grounded  objection  to  this  system  would  be  re- 
moved. This  could  be  done  by  the  loans  of  books 
being  limited  to  duplicates.  Not  that  all  books  of 
which  a  duplicate  copy  occurs  in  the  collection, 
should  therefore  be  lent;  but  no  book  of  which  a 
duplicate  was  not  in  the  library  should,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  lent  out  of  it 

*'  Under  proper  rules,  and  with  this  limitation, 
arrangements  might  be  easily  made  for  lendmg 
books  out  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  giving  to  English  scholars  the  same  advan- 
tages as  are  enjoyed  by  those  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  system  of  lending  books  from  public 
libraries  is  universal.  It  ought  to  be  well  under- 
stood, that  this  accommodation  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents, not  for  idlers,  ami  that  the  character  of  the 
bulk  of  the  books  to  be  lent,  would  be  of  a  different 
description  from  that  of  the  bulk  of  modern  pub- 
lications, whidi  can  be  ol)taincd  from  a  circulating 
library  at  a  trifing  cost.  The  question  is  one  of 
expense,  and  of  expense  only.  The  amount 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  utility  to  which 
it  mij;ht  be  wished  to  extend  the  principle.  The 
larircr  the  collection  of  duplicates,  the  greater  its 
utility  as  well  as  expense  ;  not  of  course  for  pur- 
chasing books  only,  but  for  officers,  manai^ement, 
binding,  and  space.  Hut,  in  proportion  to  its  utili- 
ty, a  lending  collection  in  ^he  British  Museum 
would  cost  less  than  a  separate  library  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  only.'* 

Mr.  Panizzi  deserves  great  praise  for  af- 
fording his  spontaneous  and  powerful  aid 
to  this  excellent  proposition.  We  have 
taken  the  pains  to  count  the  number  of 
duplicates  contained  in  letter  A  of  the  new 
catalogue  (as  printed),  and  find  them  to 
exceed  1800  ;  if,  then,  we  take  this  printed 
volume  as  describing  one-twentieth  of  the 
entire  collection,  we  have  36,000  volumes; 
and  if  we  estimate  the  duplicates  in  the 
Grenville  collection  as  two-thirds  of  its 
whole  number  of  volumes,  we  have  an  ad- 
dition of  14,000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
50,000  volumes,  as  the  foundation  of  a  na- 
tional "  Lending  Library."  We  hope, 
also,  that  the  old  proposition  for  an 
"  Evening  Reading-Room,"  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  year,  will  now  take  effect,  un- 

•  Panizzii  vt  sup.,  p.  43. 


der  the  same  strict  limitation  of  its  advan- 
tages to  ''students,  not  idlers.'' 

The  unpreoedentedly  rapid  extension  of 
the  Museum  Library  necessitates,  of  course, 
a  corresponding  increase  of  space  for  its 
proper  preservation  and  arrangement.  The 
books  already  in  the  Museum,  and  yet  un- 
placed, arc  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  every 
inch  of  available  shelf-room  in  the  present 
building.  The  new  supplementary-room, 
which  is  now  being  built  alongside  the 
*'  King's  Library,"  agreeably  to  the  plans 
prepared  twelve  years  ago,  is  calculated  to 
contain  about  70,000  volumes,  and  will, 
therefore,  only  suffice  for  the  ordinary  accu- 
mulations, by  purchase  and  by  copyright, 
of  the  next  five,  or  at  the  most,  six  years* 
So  that  a  large  additional  building  is  mani- 
festly indispensable. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the 
removal  of  the  natural  history  collections 
to  some  other  locality,  would  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  library  in  an  ample 
and  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  wo  do  not  • 
believe  that  the  trustees  will  deem  them- 
selves at  liberty  even  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion of  applying  to  parlip.mont  for  powers 
to  effect  such  a  removal.  The  founder  ex- 
pressly desired  that  all  his  collections  "  may 
remain  together,  and  not  be  separaied,^'^ 
The  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  these 
collections  were  secured  to  the  public  for 
ever,  give  effect  to  that  desire  by  express 
enactment.  To  disconnect  them,  would 
not  only  cause  enormous  additional  ex- 
pense, by  bfeaking  up  collections  which, 
by  the  continuous  labor  of  many  yean, 
have  been  admirably  arranged  and  acfapted 
to  their  present  situation,  but  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  making  large  and  recent 
expenditure,  both  in  construction  and  fit- 
tine  up,  so  much  money  thrown  away.  Were 
such  a  separation  to  take  place,  however 
little  the  library  might  lose  by  it,  the 
natural  history  collections  would  lose  great- 
ly, since  their  close  connexion  with  a  large 
library  is  to  them  no  small  advantage. 
And,  lastly,  there  are  abundant  means  of 
affording  the  amplest  increase  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  department  of  printed  books, 
without  interfering,  in  any  degree,  with  the 
other  integral  parts  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  piecemeal  manner  in  which  the  new 
buildings  now  in  progress  have  been  carried 
on,  has  tended  both  to  increase  their  cost 
to  the  public,  and  to  lessen  their  fitness  for 

*  Will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mbimpra. 
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the  purpose   to  which  they  are '  destined.  lo/?ue,*  by  which  we  trust  that  completion 

We  hope  that  in  the  erection  of  the  new  will  be  followed;  the  preparation  of  separate 

library  this  error  will  be  avoided,  and  that  catalogues  of  t5ertain  collections— ^such  as 

provision  will  at  once  be  made  for  the  an-  those    of    Grenville    and   of   Thomason, 

ticipated  requirements  of  at  least  a  quarter  which  would  bo  at  once  great  boons  to  the 

of  a  century  in  advance.  student,  and  fitting  tributes  to  the  memory 

Several  years  ago  it  was  said,  that  "  No  of  public  benefactors  ;  the  provision  of  a 

collection  of  printed  books,  worthy  to  rank  public  lending  library,  and  of  an  evening 

as  the  first  public  library  of  Great  Britain,  reading-room ; — each  and  all  of  these  are 

can   be  comprised,  at   the   present  time,  measures  involving  large  outlay ;  but  it  will 

within  a  less  number  of  volumes  than  600,-  be  money  well  spent,  and  productive  of  an 

000,  which  number  must  increase  yearly,"*  ample  return. 

And  this  opinion  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Panizzi,       Mr.  Panizzi's  closing  words  put  this  part 

in  concluding  his  report.    A  building  ought,  of  the   question  in  a  very  just  point   of 

therefore,  to  bo  provided,  capable  of  con-  view:  — 

taining  250,000  volumes.  .,  mu                »x.      ^    .,        •  •.   x 

Ti/r  \     r                J  The  expense,*'  he  says, "  reqnwite  for  accom- 

''I'i^^''''  readers,  we  suppose,    are  piishing  whkt  is  here  sug^ed ;  that  is.  for  form- 

aware  that  the  new  buildings  of  the  Muse-  ing  in  a  few  years  a  publTc  library  containing  from 

um  form  a  quadrangle,  one  of  the  sides  of  600,000  to  700,000  printed  volumes,  giving  the 

which  is  prolonged  by  an  additional  build-  necessary  means  of  information  on  all  branches 

ing,  at  its  extremity,  and  another  has  vari-  of  human  learning,  from  all  countries,  in  all  lan- 

ous  irregular  lateral  additions  of  unequal  ?"age^»  properly  arraiiged.  substantially  and  well 

extent.     The  outer  dimensions  of  the  main  ^^"^^  '^'T'^y  ^  i  ^^  ^  catalogued  easily  ac 

j„     1      'x    li?  I.     X    f  n   iv     1.  cessible  and  yet  safely  preserved,  cauabe  for  some 

quadrangle    it^self    arc   about    5d0   ft     by  y,^,^  to  come  of  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 

350  ft.,  and  the  inner  dimensions,  or  those  of  human  knowledge,  will  no  doubt  be  great,  but 

of  the  open  space  inclosed  by  tho  build-  so  is  the  nation  which  is  to  bear  it    What  might 

ings,  317  ft.  by  23S  ft.    If  this  inner  qua-  be  extravagant  and  preposterous  to  suggest  in  one 

drangle  were  divided  by  a  central  building,  country,  may  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  moderate 

from   east  to   west— extending  from    the  but  indispensable,  in  another.^'f 

centre  of  the  "Royal  Library"^  to  iho  The  library  of  Sion  College  was  founded 
centre  of  the  "  Gallery  of  Antiquities"—  ^y  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Rector  of  St. 
a  room  would  bo  obtained,  measuring  230  Qlavc,  Hart-street  (who  was  the  executor 
ft.  by  5o  ft.,  and  capable  of  containing  ^f  d,.^  Thomas  White,  tho  founder  of  the 
300,000  volumes,  if  constructed  and  fitted  College),  and  was  first  opened  to  the  clergy 
up  on  the  same  principle  as  the  latest  ad-  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  year  1631. 
dition  to  the  present  library.  Or  a  portion  But  it  did  not  become  a  public  library  (free 
of  this  space  might  be  separated  from  tho  to  all  persons  producing  a  satisfactory  re- 
rest,  and  made  somewhat  more  ornamental,  commendation,  as  at  the  British  Museum) 
for  the  special  reception  of  the  Grenville  ^xitil  after  the  commencement  of  tho  pre- 
Library,  which  is  to  be  kept  anart  from  gent  century.  It  may  therefore  be  ranked 
the  other  collections,  m  accordance  with  as  tho/ourth  library,  for  public  use,  in  the 
the  wish  expressed  by  its  munificent  donor,  metropolis,  and  it  is  the  last  to  which  that 
The  space  for  the  admission  of  light  and  description  strictly  applies, 
air  which  the  execution  of  this  plan  would 

Ipavo    botwooTi    flip    rPRnPpfivft    hnilfimcrR  •  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  between  the  years 

leave    between    the   respective    buUdings,  iggg  and  1834,  Parliamefit  voted  the  sum  of  ^55^., 

would  still  exceed  120  ft.  m  its  narrowest  expressly  for  the  preparation  of  a  classed  catalogue 

dimensionst — about  equal  to  the  width  of  on  the  nlan  laid  down  in  Mr.  Hartwell  Home's 

Portland-place,  from  house  to  house.  admirable  **  Outlines  for  the  Claasification  of  a  Li- 
brary."   And  even  were  there  no  other  reason,  we 

rr            'J    r     xi-         A      •        i»  XL  shoiudligree  with  Mr.  Panizzi  (who  avowedly  pre- 
1 0  provide  tor  the  extension  of  the  na-  fersalphabeticaltoclassedcatal^es)  when  he  said 
tional  library,  upon  a  scale  like  this,  would  (Second  Report,  4%6), "  It  may  be  a  matter  of  con- 
doubtless  involve  great  expenditure.     The  sideration  whether,  after  having  spent  so  much,  and 

completion  of  the  cataloime  now  in  pro-  ^^fV'^?,?^'^^^?,^"'-!'  ^^'g^^^^^tbt  better  to  com- 
^    /.  i-u^   va.o»*v7gi4o  uwff    *u  ^^iw       igjg  ^^ii     ijyi^en  It  was  determined,  on  account 

gress ;  the  compilation  of  the  classed  cata-  of  the  wretched  condiUon  of  the  old  reading-room 

„        ,         ,    ,,.  ^T^  .,         ^        ^«    catalogue,  to  use  the  titles  which  had  bwn  prepared 

*  Remarks  on  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Ac,  d.  69.   for  the  classed  in  the  compilation  of  a  new  alphas 

See  also  those  Minutes  in  Second  Report,  Ct  5497.   betical  catalogue,  it  was  expressly  directed  that  ihey 

t  See  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  in  Second  Report,   should  first  be  so  marked,  as  that  they  might  be 

p.  448.  readily  Uirown  into  their  former  order. 

t  Panizzi,  nt  sup.,  p.  37. 
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The  ori^ftl  oollection  Boarcelj  unonnted 
to  4000  Tolumes,  but  aonsiderabla  addltioQB 
were  soon  made  bj  'various  benefactors,  aQij 
maoy  books  are  said  to  have  been  transfei- 
redtoit,  in  1647,  from  old  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
books  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666.  In  1679,  a  oonsiderable  oollectioit 
of  books,  which  had*  been  seized  from  the 
Jestuts,  were  sent  to  Sion  College,  some  of 
which  Bie  very  curious,  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum  Library.  Georae, 
first  Earl  of  Berkeley,  presented  half  of  tho 
library  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Robert  Cooke, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tnry  ;  and  in  the  begiuning  of  the  eight- 
eenth— by  the  Act  8  of  Anne,  o,  19 — the 
college  acquired  the  right  of  rcceivii^  !i 
copy  of  every  book  printed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  right  it  retained  until  1836, 
when  so  much  of  that  Act  was  repealed  as 
related  to  Sion  College,  the  Advocates' 
Library  at  Edinburgh,  the  Libraries  of  tte 
four  Scottish  Universities,  and  the  King'ti 
Inns'  Library  in  Dublin. 

Sion  College  now  receives  3001.  a  year 
from  the  Treasury,  as  a  compcnaattou  for 
this  loss,  which  sum  is  applied  to  the  pur 
chase  of  books,  chiefly  in  theology  atii 
ecclefiiaatical  history,  and  this  money  grait 
proves  far  more  advantageous  to  the  library 
than  was  its  former  privilege,  the  abolition 
of  which  has  also  relieved  literature  froiQ 
an  unwise  and  oppressive  tax. 

This  library  contains  an  important  col- 
lection of  tracts  on  the  Romanist  contro- 
versy, formed  by  Bishop  Gibson,  and  some 
minor  collections.  The  total  number  af 
volumes  (including  the  tract  volumes)  i> 
about  27,000.  A  complete  catalogue  •<( 
them  is  in  progress,  both  classed  and 
alphabetical,  on  the  principle  of  that  Ly 
ReadtDg,  published  in  1724,  but  modified, 
as  to  the  classification,  in  accordance  with 
the  excellent  system  ^wn  up  by  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home,  for  the  trustees  of  the  Britieh 
Museum. 

The  four  public  libraries  of  London,  the 
origin  and  present  condition  of  whuh  wo 
have  thus  passed  in  review,  contain  m  thu 
aggregate  about  397,000  volumes  of  printed 
books— -Tia. 

1.  British  Masenm  Library       SSD^OOvolames. 

2.  Sion  Collegs  Library  27,000        " 

3.  Dr.  WillianV  Library  17,000 

4.  Aicb  bishop  TenisoD'a  Libfwy    3,000       " 


CNOT. 

Paris  poBsesses  five  pttblio  libraries,  to 
which  aaniisaon  is  absolutely  free,  inde- 
pendently of  those  of  the  Institute,  the 
University,  and  the  two  Chambers,  to  all 
of  which  persons  satisfactorily  re eommend- 
ed  may  obtain  admission.  These  five 
libraries  contain  at  least  1,300,000  Tolnmee 
of  printed  books — vii. 

1.  Royal  Library  800,000  vdomas 

2.  Arsenal  library  180,000       " 

3.  SaiDt  Genevieve  Libiary  165,000       " 

4.  Mazarine  library  100,000       « 

5.  Town  library  65,000       •* 


Total 


1^00,000* 


The  sam  granted  for  the  roaintdiuuioe 
and  enlargement  of  the  first  four  of  these 
libraries,  in  the  budget  for  18tf ,  was  23,- 
159(.  (555,823  francs-t) 

About  12,000  volumes  are  stated,  in  » 
reocntFrendi  publication,;}:  to  be  ananaDy 
added  to  the  Royal  library  alone.  As  in 
most  of  the  great  continental  libraries,  ita 
books  are  permitted  to  be  borrowed,  as  well 
aa  used  in  the  leading-roonB.  Of  late,  in- 
deed, this  practice  has  become  matter  of 
complaint  vrith  some  of  the  literair  men  of 
Paris.  M.  Paul  Laoroix,  espeoially,  in  hia 
clever  and  sarcastic — but  somewhat  inex- 
act— pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Riforme  de  ta 
Bibliolhkqne  du  Roi,"  waxes  loud  and  in- 
dicant in  his  denunciation  of  it.  Bat  we 
think  that  his  eondcmnationisfartoosweep- 
in|,  and  that,  in  this  instance,  the  reform  re- 
qtured  is  by  no  means  the  abolition  of  the 
lending  system,  but  rather  a  better  method 
of  managing  it,  and  certain  additional  re- 
strictionstoguardagainstitsahnse.  Serenl 
years  ago,  the  officers  of  the  libran^,  in  a 
joint  letter  to  the  then  Minister  of  PnbUe 
Instruction,  whilst  admitting  the  former 
existence  of  great  abuso  in  this  matter,  add 
emphatically,  "  The  evil  exists  no  longer. 

If   some  persons  have  still    oe^ 

trayed  our  confidence,  the  mischief  thenee 
resulting  has  been  rendered  almost  null.'* 
At  all  events,  it  is  dear  the  miiohirf  hat 
been  much  diminished. 

The  average  daily  number  of  readers  at 
the  Royal  library  is  stated  to  be  nearlj 
400 ;  and  of  those  at  the  Arsenal,  St.  Oe- 
nevieve,  and  Masarine  Libraries  together| 

•  We  give  ihcK  numbers  aa  the  fawctf  eadmaw 
which  can  be  formed  of  them,  after  a  carefal  com- 
pariBon  of  variona  omcial  retnm*  wiili  the  moM  i» 


tLazare, DlctionnaiiedcarinMdB  hji*,pk7I.  ' 
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abont  400  more.  Of  the  great  assiduity 
and  urbanity  of  the  librarians  of  the  former, 
we  can  bear  testimony  from  personal  ex- 
perience. But  we  regret  to  add,  that  we 
cannot  extend  our  praise  to  its  catalogues. 
In  this  most  important  point,  it  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  although  the 
greatest  and  finest  library  in  the  World,  is  far 
worse  provided  than  the  Library  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum .  The  very  extent  of  the  Paris 
Library  may,  indeed,  partly  account  for  the 
inferiority ;  but,  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
question  is  simply  one  of  expense. 

*<  The  catalogue,'*  says  M.  Paul  Lacroix»  •'  has 
been  for  a  century  in  preparation ;  it  has  been  the 
favorite  dream  of  some  librarians ;  the  invariable 
pretext  of  the  greater  number ;  everybody  has  had 
a  hand  in  it,  some  doine,  others  doing  over  again, 
and  many  undoing ;  it  nas  cost  enormous  sums, 
....  and  the  only  result,  as  yet,  has  been  a  mass 
of  titles  piled  up  m  cases,  in  alphabetical  order, 
....  titles  faulty,  insignificant,  and  incomplete. 
....  Yet  as  long  as  this  catalogue,  clcusea  and 
methodized,  remains  unaccomplished,  and,  what  is 
more,  printedt  the  library  will  be  like  an  ocean, 
without  a  compass  and  without  a  pilot. 


t*m 


We  learn,  however,  with  pleasure,  that 
zealous  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  ac- 
complish this  task  in  a  manner  adequate  to 
its  importance.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
accomplished,  too,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  extreme  measure,  advocated  bv  M. 
Lacroix,  of  absolutely  closing  the  library 
for  two  years,  in  addition  to  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  loan  of  books. 

The  administration  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris  has  also  had  to  contend  with  an- 
other great  difficulty,  in  the  shape  of  the 
multitudinous  projects  which  have  been 
formed — and,  many  of  them,  brought  under 
discussion  both  in  the  government  and  in 
the  chambers — for  building  a  new  library, 
and  removing  to  it  the  vast  collections  of 
the  present  one.  Architects,  contractors, 
journalists,  and  meddlers  of  all  kinds,  have 
given  ample  expression  to  their  several 
ideas  on  this  subject,  until  it  has  become 
quite  the  fashion  for  the  architectural  tyro 
to  make  his  debut  in  the  exhibition  with  a 
"  Plan  for  a  New  Royal  Library  ;"  but  only 
very  lately  has  the  energetic  and  authorita- 
tive voice  been  raised  to  preserve  the  pre- 
sent noble  building,  with  its  ample  space, 
and  its  historical  associations,  and  to  show 
the  wisdom  of  making  all  needful  repara- 
tions, and  such  additions  as  may  become 


*  Reforme,  &c.,  p.  91. 
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requisite  in  course  of  time,  instead  of  de- 
stroying it,  and  abandoning  the  site  to  the 
speculators  in  new  lines  of  shops.  The 
letters  of  Count  de  Laborde  are  admirably 
written,  and  will  repay  perusal  even  to  the 
mere  reader  for  amusement,  abounding  as 
they  do  with  historical  anecdote  and  felici- 
tous illustration. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  eannot  be  doubted, 
that  far  more  ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  student  in  Paris  than  in  London,  even 
were  the  BibHothiqne  Royale  the  only  pub- 
lic library  in  the  former  capital.  When  to 
this  are  added  four  other  extensive  libra- 
ries, each  possessing  its  distinctive  recom- 
mendation, and  to  each  of  which  there  is 
the  freest  access,  the  comparison  turns 
greatly  indeed  to  our  disadvantage.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment will  not  be  limited  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  Briti^  Museum, 
but  that  at  least  two  additional  ptdtHc 
librariea  will  be  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  under  thoroughly 
responsible  management.  Experience  jus- 
tifies the  belief,  that  if  this  were  done,  and 
done  well,  private  munificence  would  soon 
come  in  aid  of  the  grants  which  may  be  al- 
lotted from  the  public  purse,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  so  truly  public  and  national  an 
object. 


An  AFFBcnMO  and  Romahtic  Casi.— An  un- 
fortunate young  woman  was  on  Thursday  last 
brought  up  before  the  Magistrates  at  Reading  Po- 
lice Office,  having  been  found  on  the  race-course  at 
six  o'clock  that  morning  by  one  of  the  police  in  a 
pitiable  state.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  his 
worship  could  persuade  her  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion, but  from  what  was  ultimately  elicited,  she 
stated  that  she  had  been  educated  in  a  convent  in 
France,  and  placed  there  by  the  Viscountess  Fiti- 

1'ames,  and  that  her  name  was  Clara  Amboise.  She 
lad  found  her  way  to  the  race-course,  and,  from  her 
appearance,  had  been  very  badly  treated^  her  eyes 
being  swollen  and  her  clothes  torn  and  dirty,  she 
had  come  from  London,  and  had  been  in  Reading 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  we  understand  that  she 
had  been  vending  small  tracts,  and  a  person  in  the 
town  had  relieved  her  and  told  her  the  would  en- 
deavor to  place  her  in  a  situation.  She  also  stated 
that  she  had  known  a  young  female  that  had  former- 
ly lived  in  a  respectable  seminary  in  this  town,  and 
they  were  both  together  in  the  convent  in  France. 
The  unfortunate  girl  had  evidently  received  a  good 
education,  and  appeared  to  feel  deeply  her  deplora- 
ble situation,  ais  worship  the  Mayor  directed  Mr. 
Readinp  to  take  care  of  her  for  a  few  days,  and  to 
supply  Ler  with  necessary  comforts,  in  oraer  that 
inquiries  may  be  made,  and  the  unfortunate  young 
creature,  if  possible,  restored  to  her  friends.^Berk- 
lAAftf  Ckromek, 
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From  tbe  Englith  Rtvitv. 

JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER. 

1.  Life  of  J E AH  Paul  F.  Richter,  compiled  from  various  sources;  together  with  his 
Autobiography  J  Translated  from  the  German,     2  Vols.     London,  1845. 

2.  Walt  and  Vult ;  or^  The  Txoins :  Translated  from  the  Flegeljahre  of  Jean  Paul,  by 
the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Jean  Paul."    2  Vols      Boston  and  New  York,  1846. 

3.  Flower^  Fruity  and  Thorn  Pieces  ;  or^  The  Married  Life^  Deathy  and  Wedding  of  the 
Advocate  of  the  Poor^  Firmian  Stanislaus  SiebenkUs.  By  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
RicHTER.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward  Henrt  Noel.  2  Vols.  London, 
1845. 


The  conquests  achieved  by  literary  genius 
over  the  impenetrable  dulness  which  is,  in 
the  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  in  the  dark- 
est ages,  the  portion  of  the  general  mass  of 
humankind,  are,  lik«  other  great  conquests, 
not  the  work  of  a  moment :  the  day  on 
which  the  victory  is  decided  and  proclaimed 
is  preceded  by  many  a  conflict  of  doubtful 
issue,  and  many  a  forlorn  hope  has  to  be 
led  on  before  a  preach  can  be  eflfcctcd  in  the 
massive  fortifications  of  intellectual  impas- 
sibility. Such  forlorn  hopes  are  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce to  the  English  reading  public,  by 
translations  and  biographies,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  what 
may  well  be  termed  our  German  brothcrland. 
The  first  of  these  attempts  proceeded, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  from  no  mean  pen, 
that  of  the  veteran  of  German  criticism  in 
the  field  of  English  literature.  By  two  re- 
views of  the  two  principal  biographies  of  the 
author,  the  one  authentic,*  the  other  apo- 
cryphal,! and  by  translations  of  several  short 

*  Wahrheit  atis  Jean  PavX^s  Leben,  which  contains 
the  autobiography  of  Jean  Paul,  in  the  form  of 
humoristic  lectures,  cjctending,  however,  no  further 
than  his  boyhood ;  followed  by  the  continuation  of 
his  histoiT  by  his  intimate  personal  (Hend  and  lite- 
rary confidant,  Otto,  who  himself,  also,  did  not  live 
to  complete  it,  having  died  a  few  montns  after  Jean 
Paul,  from  grief,  it  is  said,  for  the  loss  of  his  friend. 
The  Conclusion  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Forster,  Jean 
Paul's  son-in-law,  to  whom,  after  Otto's  death,  the 
completion  both  of  his  biography,  and  of  the  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  was  committed.  The  first 
volumes  of  this  biography  were  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  No.  IX.  of  the  Foreign  Review.  The 
article  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Carlyle's 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

t  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Rickter*s  LebeUjUebst  Char- 
^^cteristir  seiner  Werke^  von  Heinrich  Doring,  Gotha, 
1826.  Of  this  production  Mr.  Carlyle  gave  an 
account  in  No.  XCI.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review; 
reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Miscellanies. 
During  himself  published,  in  1830,  a  second  and 
enlarged,  but  scarcely  improved  edition  of  this  bio- 
graphical compilation,  against  which  Jean  Paul's 
widow  cautioned  the  public  by  advertiaemeot 


pieces,*  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  brought  the 
English  public  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  and  gave  them 
some  little  ^'  taste  of  his  quality."  He  was 
followed  by  Kenney,  from  whose  pen  ap- 
peared at  Dresden,  1839,  a  translation  of 
'^  The  Death  of  an  Angel,"  and  of  a  large 
number  of  short  pieces,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Jean  Paul,  together  with  "  A 
Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character;"  and 
now  we  have  before  us  from  an  American 
pen,  in  an  English  reprint,  a  ''Life  of 
Jean  Paul,"  in  two  volumes,  followed  by  a 
translation  of  his  FlegeljahrCy  from  the 
same  pen  ;  and  furthermore  a  translation 
of  SiebenkUs,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Noel. 
As  we  shall  find  opportunities  of  dropping 
an  obiter  dictum  on  the  merits  of  these  pro- 
ductions, we  shall  not  detain  our  reaaera 
by  criticisms  upon  the  copies  from  tliatliir- 
ther  and  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  orip- 
nals  to  which  we  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  is 
possible  within  our  limits,  to  introduoethem. 
Neither  do  wo  propose  to  enter  into  any 
details  respecting  the  life  of  Jean  Paul,  of 
which  as  much  as  can  be  compressed  into  a 
brief  sketch  has  already  been  told,  and 
well  told,  by  Mr.  Carlyle. f  The  history  of 
genins  working  out  its  powers  under  the 
pressure  of  worldly  disadvantages,  and 
struggling  into  greatness  and  fame  throogh 
a  long  continuance  of  overwhelming  adver- 
sity, is  indeed  an  interesting  and  a  highly- 
instructive  theme  :  but  still  more  interest- 
ing, and  replete  with  instruction  of  a  yet 

*  A  translation  of  Jean  Paul's  Review  of  Madame 
de  StaSl's  Grermanv,  was  nven  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
Nos.  I.  and  IV.  of  Erasers  Magazine,  and  is  re- 

Srintcd  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Critical  and 
f  iscellaneous  Essays ;  and  the  third  volume  of  his 
'*  German  Romances*'  contains  a  translation  of 
"Army-Chaplain  SchmehlesJaamey  to FidXz^^ and 
of  the  ••  Life  of  Qvifdus  Pixkin:* 

t  In  the  article  in  No.  IX.  of  the  Foreign  Review, 
reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Critical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Essays. 
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deeper  sort,  is  the  history  of  a  mind  grop- 
ing through  the  darkness  of  human  systems 
after  the  light  of  heaven's  truth ;  endued 
with  an  instinct  of  truth  too  powerful  to  be 
deceived  by  the  false  lights  by  which  phi- 
losophic thought  and  poetic  enthusiasm  are 
endeavouring  among  our  German  neighbors 
to  supply  the  absence  of  the  torch  of  God's 
truth,  and  yet  kept  back  from  seeking  the 
light  of  that  truth  where  alone  it  can  be 
found,  by  prejudices,  the  existence  of  which 
is  to  be  laid  in  a  very  great  measure  at  the 
door  of  those  who  announce  themselves  to 
the  world  as  its  depositaries  and  heralds. 

Such  a  mind  was  that  of  Jean  Paul.  In 
his  earliest  years,  on  the  verge  of  boyhood, 
a  deep  touch  of  religious  sentiment  accom- 
panied his  first  communion  ;  but  when  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  his  mind  and  heart  in 
youth,  and  the  full  ripe  power  of  all  his 
faculties  in  manhood,  would  have  required 
the  strong  meat  of  Christian  grace  and  truth 
to  sustain  them,  the  leanness  and  dryness 
of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  failed  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  mind,  while  the  cold  and 
barren  forms  of  Lutheran  worship  acted  like 
the  negative  pole  of  the  magnet  upon  his 
warm  heart  and  his  deeply  poetic  soul. 
Thus  became  he  an  easy  prey  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  that  idolatry  of  genius  which  was 
at  its  height  in  Germany  when  Jean  PauPs 
mind  awoke  to  the  great  questions  of  life ; 
and  which,  when  afterwards  by  his  own  lite- 
rary productions  he  rose  into  notice,  placed 
himself  also  among  the  idols  in  the  temple 
of  literary  fame.  But  although  both  a 
worshipper  and  an  idol  in  that  temple,  nei- 
ther its  worship  nor  the  faith  on  which  it 
was  founded  could  quench  his  soul's  deep 
thirst  for  a  higher  and  more  heavenly  life  ; 
and  we  find  him  who  had  become  a  free- 
thinker as  soon  as  he  began  to  think  at  all, 
in  the  ripeness  of  his  manhood,  and  when 
he  was  full  of  years,  before  the  gates  of 
death  and  the  portals  of  the  invisible 
world,  struggling  to  give  to  that  world  re- 
ality within  his  breast.  One  of  his  most 
interesting  works,  written  in  the  very  acme 
of  his  literary  strength  and  fame,  treats  of 
the  great  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  and  a  second  and  still  maturer  work 
on  the  same  subject  was  commenced  by 
him  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  bereaved 
of  his  only  son,  a  hopeful  youth  of  nine- 
teen, whose  premature  end  was  accelerated 
by  spiritual  struggles  surpassing  his  bodily 
strength.  This  latter  work  especially,  which 
was  left  incomplete,  when,  five  years  after, 
death  overtook  the  author  in  the  blindness 


occasioned  by  the  sorrow  of  his  bereave- 
ment, is  a  touching  attestation  of  the  flame 
of  hope  and  faith  which  was  glimmering  in 
his  soul,  and  which  longed  for  the  heavenly 
oil  that  would  have  kindled  it  into  dazzling 
brightness.  As  we  behold  the  unfinished 
manuscript  of  that  work  laid  upon  Jean 
Paul's  bier  by  his  mourning  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, we  seem  to  see  the  soul,  which  in  its 
flight  from  its  earthly  tenement  left  Behind 
these  fragments  of  its  inward  workings, 
passing  over  the  threshold  of  the  unseen 
world  with  that  mighty  question  on  its  lips, 
there  to  receive  a  full  and  eternal  answer. 

As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  men, 
whom  their  high  gifts  and  their  singular 
energy  of  character  mark  as  chosen  instru- 
ments for  the  accomplishment  of  great  moral ' 
and  intellectual  reforms,  Jean  Paul's  literary 
and  social  career  commenced  with  opposi- 
tion against  the  existing  state  of  things. 
For  it  is  the  manner,  the  instinct,  so  to 
speak,  of  men  of  that  stamp  to  chant  forth 
into  the  world,  forcibly  and  without  dis- 
guise, whatever  is  for  the  time  being  the 
Key-note  of  their  inner  life ;  whence  it  hap- 
pens that  what  in  after  years  of  moral  and 
intellectual  maturity  proves  a  sweet  and 
salutary  fruit  of  wisdom,  is  in  earlier  years 
not  unfrequently  obtruded  upon  the  public 
with  all  the  sourness  and  asperity  which 
belongs  to  an  unripe  state.  In  few  instan- 
ces has  this  truth  been  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrated that  in  that  of  our  author ;  the 
gentle  mellowness  of  whose  later  works 
forms  the  most  extraordinary  contrast  with 
the  uncouth  crabbedness  of  his  youthful 
productions  ;  while  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  at  the  commencement  of  his 
literary  career,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  "  at 
hand-grips  with  actual  want,"  was  one 
which  to  an  ordinary  mind  would  have 
suggested  any  course  in  preference  to  that 
of  provoking  the  world's  hostility  by  a  se- 
ries of  keen  and  bitter  satires.  Such,  ne- 
vertheless, were  the  first-fruits  of  Jean 
Paul's  genius ;  and  in  the  preface  to  them 
in  the  edition  of  his  collected  works,  which 
he  began  to  prepare  after  he  had  been  an 
author  for  forty  years,  he  frankly  condemns 
them  on  this  very  account.  He  appears  al- 
most reluctant  to  reproduce  them,  yield- 
ing in  fact  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public  as 
to  the  first  lucubrations  of  a  favorite  au- 
thor ;  but  even  with  this  excuse  he  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  republish  them  in 
their  original  form;  he  says  he  found  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  '^  reduce  the 
coarse-grained  grey  salt"  of  his  wit ''  to  a 
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finer  sUte,"  or  "  to  exohange  it  for  whitu 
salt  ultogether."  He  ohidei  his  former 
self  in  good  earnest,  for  that  "  in  two  en- 
tire tomea  no  room  was  foand  for  even  n. 
single  line  of  gentle  love  ;"  and  he  seta  his 
wit  to  work  to  account  for  a  phenomenon 
80  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  his  later 
writings. 

"  The  Juvmilia  of  Satire  are  like  Ibe  iambics 
of  Stolberg— mostly  Juwnrfio.  Hence  there  are 
in  this  Toulbful  Jitlle  work  no  other  Sowers  than 
humble  lioletB,  wbich,  like  other  violeti  io  the 
spring  seaaon,  have  rlrastic  properties  ;  for,  in  faei, 
all  spring  flowers  are  dark-coloreit  and  poisonous. 
Let  It  be  remembered,  then,  Ibat  it  ie  tbe  reader 
himself  that  calls  for  these  violets,  the  jureaile 
telics  of  a  noTeliat  whom  he  has  aerer  known 
oifaerwise  than  ^ntle,  even  as  love  itself.  After 
all,  however,  this  book  of  satires  will  represeni 
nolhine  worse  tfaan  the  relic  of  a  Pttrarcan  cat, 
eapeeiallf  since  it  has  tbe  electric  skin,  and  the 
sparkling  eyes,  and  !be  sharp  claws  of  the  feline 
IBce :  precisely  as  at  Padua  Ihey  still  show  the 
akeletoQ  of  a  cat  with  which  tbe  loTe-sick  Feirar- 
ca  was  wonl  to  play." — Jam  Faui,  idmmtlithi 
H'erie,  Li.,  p.  ziii. 

The  first  objects  of  Jean  Paul's  satire 
were  anthors  and  reviewers.  As  regard: 
the  former,  he  puts  the  question,  "  How 
can  one  manage  to  writa  a  great  deal  ?"  to 
which  he  makes  answer : — 

■■  Whoever  wishes  to  endue  bis  flat  tvilb  ne- 
cessary fruitfulness,  lei  him  proceed  thus;  Lei 
all  the  ideas  wbich  embellished  bis  first  produc- 
tions be  brought  out  in  later  productions  in  nen- 
eharacters  and  onder  a  new  disguise,  pulling  upon 
them,  like  upon  old  hais,  a  new  gloss.  What- 
•ver  ideas  chance  may  throw  up  in  bis  brain, — 
those  which  rise  at  the  Rrel  moment  of  waking ; 
those  which  form  Ibe  ranguard  of  nightly  dreams ; 
those  which  sboot  up  in  the  heal  of  conversation ; 
those  which  he  picks  up  in  familiar  chil-cbal,  m 
matches  accidentally  from  some  torn  scrap  of  pa- 
per; those  which  turn  up  in  idle  moments;  or 
those  which,  scarcely  emerged  from  darkness,  are 
Icyin^  to  escape  from  memory's  gripe,  as  young 
partridges  run  from  the  neat  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatehed,~~all  these  ideas  let  him  invest  with  a 
paper-body,  quicken  Iherp  with  ink,  scrape  Ibem 
on  a  heap,  and  carry  them  to  market  in  any  ca^ 
he  can  geL  By  thus  listening  for  the  light  step  of 
Mcb  idea,  and  loiihwiib  shutting  ii  up  with  others 
in  a  book,— by  scraping  frOTi  the  brain  every 
•hooting  crystal  of  thoogbt,  and  inflating  with 
words  every  dumb  frtw,  the  driest  matter  will 
■well  into  an  octavo  volume ;  every  stone  will  be 
torned  into  an  intellectual  child,  and  into  bread  in 
the  bai^n ;  every  head  will  become  the  patriarch 
of  a  sister- library,  and  fill  its  own  book-case  by 
hs  own  fertility.  At  last  such  an  author  will  be 
unable  to  help  laughing  at  tbe  writers  wbo  pro. 
dnce  so  little, and  wlio  havelo  rob  their'  ' 
■0  hard  till  their  ideaa  begin  to  flow.    . 


"  Piracy  ie  the  sonl  of  copioas  writiDK.    In  tha 
repablic  of  letters,  as  at  Sparta,  those  tbievM  ars 
in  high  esteem  who  know  now  to  fide  their  loac 
tiiigers  in  a  glove;  and  the  journals  tie  aronod 
ibeir  temples  wreathe  and  bands  very  diflhimt 
from  those  which  the  criminal  code  of  Chatlea  V. 
fastens  round  tbe  necks  of  common  thievea.    .     . 
.    .    The  greedy  instinct  with  which  these  in- 
ventive copyists  cause  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  under  their  namea  what  was  original- 
ly printed  under  the  author's  name  only,  and  pro- 
cure their-  subsistence,  not  from  other  men's  cof- 
fers, but  simply  from  other  men's  books,  has  to 
i;i3wl  ibrougn  various  paths  towards  their  aiia, 
and  to  enwrap  their  merit  in  various  sbapca. 
One  solders  together  the  '  dajtOa  membra  pa^a- 
<n'  with  his  own  rhymes  into  a  Hoiaiian  *  nitmo* 
capitietrvicattfitlortqmnam,'  &c.,  or  cuts  for 
himself  in  the  oak  forests  of  Klopsiock  a  lilde 
ooden  or  corken  Pegasus  or  hobby-hoiM,  or 
ctoes  as  tboee  wbo  melteil  down  the  fragnwoti  of 
horses  of  gilt  brass  found  in  HercnlaneuBi  into  aa 
eiiiirely  new  nag.    ....    Another,  like 
thieves  in  England,  puts  on  a  mask,  writing  a«>- 
ntnously,  and  steals  other  men's  honey,  being 
defended  against  Ibe  stings  of  its  rightlul  own> 
ere  by  a  wire-nask  and  gloves.     Another  dt^ 
guises  bis  selfishness  under  the  Bemblance  of  dia- 
iQterestedness,  Steals  the  fruit  of  the  sweat  of 
□iher  men's  brows  for  tbe  sake  of  imparting  it  to 
the  public,  and  enriches  himself  by  impoverishing 
itiem   through   sheer  philanthropy ;  as  Pocoeka 
relates  that  the  Ekyptiao  thieves  smear  over  tbdr 
riiiked  bodies  with  oil,  to  avoid  their  being  laid 
liold  of  in  their  nocturnal  expeditions.  Some  ileal 
fioni  the  author  nothing  except  the  book  ilaelf, 
ivhicb  Ibey  fit  up  with  a  preface  and  an  index  of 
iheirown  ;  in  other  words,  with  an  improved  bead 
an<i  an  improved  tail ;  as  Scheuchzer  paints  tbs 
tinicorn,— Ibe  body  of  a  horse,  with  a  hom  OB  tha 
foruhead  and  tbe  tail  of  an  ass.    Others,  again.an 
i.'hing  in  tbe  familiar  circles  of  friendship  for  tha 
ilmy  thoughts  of  great  men  ;mBke  themoroptb^ 
heese  by  fair  speeches,  like  the  cunning  roz  in 
the  fable  ;  and  store  op  in  their  metnoty  the  fruit 
of  other  men's  lips  for  their  next  pubhcation. 
.     .    Nay,  often  tbe  pupil  toba  the  maate, 
cheats  the  world  with  his  borrowed  greatneai, 
.1  the  true  sun  rises  and  causes  the  moon  to 
iiitu  pale ;  or  be  locks  up  his  stolen  wars  till  tha 
lb  of  (be  owner,  intending  by  patchwork  of  his 
n  to  prevent  its  being  recognised;  even  so  a 
.°he-wolf  once  suckled  Romulus,  the  son  of  a  sod. 
Till)  accounts  for  tbe  fact  that  an  author  is  uien 
m  much  worse  than  bis  book,  and  the  child  wo 
unlike  the  father ;   Ibat  those  who  write  for  the 
.imneement  of  a  whole  public  of  readers  are  often 
iiiiiie  in  society ;  even  as  crocodiles  an  not  then- 
selves  eatable,  hut  only  their  eggi.— OrMMd- 
iirht  Froctue,  s.  W.,  t.  i.,  p.  24-17. 

In  this  wild  strain, — whicli  we  have  been 
obliged  to  ohasten  here  and  there,  the  nit 
of  onr  author  being,  in  spite  of  hia  own 
cxpnrgationB,  occasionally  still  too  grey 
to  be  set  upon  an  English  table, — the 
iiter^j  starring  aon  of  the  Moms  nut  on 
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through  four  yolames  of  satires  upon  all 
classes  andl  conditions  of  men^  under  the 
grotesque  titles,  '^  Greenland  Lawsuits," 
and  "  Extracts  from  the  Devil's  Papers." 

From  this  mood,  which  he  himself  cha- 
racterized afterwards  as  the  ^'  vinegar 
state"  of  his  mind,  he  passed,  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  years,  into  a  kindlier  and 
healthier  state,  in  which  he  exchanged  the 
character  of  satirist  for  that  of  novelist. 
The  transition  was  marked  in  his  literary 
career  hy  the  "  Life  of  the  cheerful  little 
Schoolmaster,  Maria  Wuz,  in  Meadvale  ; 
a  kind  of  idyl,"  in  which,  as  Jean  Paul 
says  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  "  Invisible  Lodge,"  the  sweetness  of 
the  honey  was  still  mixed  with  some  acid  ; 
being  written  before  the  "  Invisible  Lodge," 
although  published  in  the  form  of  an  ap- 
pendage to  it.  Wuz,  the  hero  of  this 
opusculunij  is  a  village  schoolmaster,  who 
has  the  happy  knack  of  making  the  most  of 
small  comforts  against  the  ills  of  life,  and 
finding  contentment  in  small  enjoyments. 
His  biography,  barren  of  incident,  is  a  still 
life  humorously  drawn,  in  which  the  dispo- 
sition of  mind  which  at  this  period  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  enviable  of  all  in  the 
eyes  of  Jean  Paul,  is  variously  displayed  ; 
a  disposition  which 

'<  was  not  resie;nation,  that  submits  to  evil  because 
it  is  inevitable  ;  not  caliousness,  that  endures  it 
mtJiout  feeling ;  not  philosophy,  that  digests  after 
dilviing  it ;  not  religion,  that  overcomes  it  in  the 
hope  of  a  reward :  it  was  simply  the  recollection 
of  his  warm  bed.  *  This  evenmg,  at  any  rate,* 
said  he  to  himself,  <  however  they  may  annoy 
and  bully  me  all  day  long,  [  shall  be  lying  under 
my  snug  coverlet,  and  poking  my  nose  quietly 
into  the  pillow,  for  the  space  of  eight  hours.* 
And  when  at  length,  in  the  last  hour  of  a  day  of 
crosses,  be  got  between  his  sheets,  he  would 
shake  himself  and  draw  up  his  knees  close  to  his 
body,  and  say  to  himself,  *  Don't  you  see,  Wuz, 
'tis  over,  after  all.'** — Lifien  des  vergntigten 
Schulmeisterlein  Maria  Wuz,8,  W.,  tvii.,  p.  135. 

After  accompanying  the  possessor  of  this 
happy  temperament  through  the  different 
stages  of  life,  among  which  his  courtship 
and  marriage  hold  a  conspicuous  place, 
Jean  Paul  adds  '^  seven  last  words  to  the 
reader,"  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing, as  the  moral  which  by  it  he  intended 
to  convey : 

«  O  ye  good  men !  bow  is  it  possible  that  we 
can  grieve  each  other  even  for  a  short  half-hour ! 
Alas !  in  the  dangerous  winter  night  of  life;  in  this 
chaotic  multitude  of  unknown  beines  separated 
from  us,  some  by  de^ith  and  some  by  height,  in 
this  world  of  mysteries,  this  tremulous  twil^ht 


which  enwraps  oar  little  ball  of  flying  dust, — 
how  is  it  possible  that  lone  man  should  not  em- 
brace the  only  warm  breast  which  holds  a  heart 
like  his  own,  and  to  which  he  can  say,  *  Thou 
art  as  I  am,  my  brother ;  thou  suflferest  as  I  sufier, 
and  we  may  love  each  other  .'*  Incomprehensible 
man !  rather  thou  wouldst  gather  daggera,  and 
foice  them  in  thy  midnight  existence  into  the 
breast  of  thy  fellow,  which  a  eracious  Heaven 
designed  to  afford  warmth  and  defence  to  thine 
own  !  Alas !  I  look  out  over  the  shaded  flower- 
meads,  and  remind  myself  that  over  them  six 
thousand  yean  have  passed  with  their  high  and 
noble  men,  whom  none  of  us  bad  the  opportunity 
of  pressing  to  his  heart;  that  many  thousand 
yeare  more  may  yet  follow,  leading  over  them 
men  of  heavenly,  perhaps  sorrowful,  minds,  who 
will  never  meet  us,  but  at  most  our  urns,  and 
whom  we  should  be  so  glad  to  love,  and  that 
only  a  few  poor  decades  of  years  bring  before 
us  a  few  fleetmff  forms,  which  turn  their  eyes  to- 
wards us,  and  bear  within  them  the  brother- heart 
for  which  we  are  longing.  Embrace  those  hieaig 
forms ;  your  tean  alone  will  make  you  feel  that 
you  have  been  loved. 

*'  And  even  this,  that  a  man*s  hand  reaches 
through  so  few  yeare,  and  gets  so  few  kind  hands 
to  lay  hold  of,  must  excuse  him  for  writing  a 
book :  his  voice  reaches  further  than  his  hand ;  his 
love,  hemmed  in  a  narrow  circle,  diffuses  itself  into 
wider  spheres ;  and  when  he  himself  is  no  more, 
still  his  thoughts  hover,  gently  whispering,  in  the 

f>aper-foliage,  whose  rustling  and  shade,  transient 
ike  other  dreams,  beguile  the  weary  houre  of 
many  a  far  distant  heart.  And  this  is  my  wish, 
though  1  scarcely  dare  hope  it.  But  if  there  be 
some  noble,  gentle  soul,  so  full  of  inward  life,  of 
recollection,  and  of  fancy,  that  it  overflows  at  the 
siffht  of  my  weak  imaginings, — that  yi  reading 
this  history  it  hides  itself  and  its  gushing  eye, 
which  it  cannot  master,  because  it  here  finds  again 
its  owji  departed  friends,  and  bygone  days,  and 
dried-up  tears;  oh,  then, — thou  art  the  loved  soul 
of  which  I  thought  while  I  was  writing,  though  I 
knew  thee  not ;  and  I  am  thy  frieild,  albeit  I  never 
was  of  thine  acquaintance.** — Wuz,  Leben,  s,  W., 
t.  vii.,  pp.  177-179. 

Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  of  Jean 
Paul  at  the  opening  of  the  second  and 
brighter  part  of  his  literary  career,  during 
which  he  produced — besi.des  the  unfinished 
tale  of  ^'  The  Invisible  Lodge^^^  the  hero  of 
which  is,  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume, 
left  in  a  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
cast  by  some  unexplained  blunder — his 
three  most  highly-finished  and  most  cele- 
brated novels,  "  HesperuSy^^ "  SiebenkUSy*^ 
and  "  Ti/ofi." 

The  first  of  these,  "  The  Invisible 
Lodge,"  is  an  attempt  to  exhibit  human 
nature  under  the  effects  of  an  early  deve- 
lopment of  mind  and  heart,  free  from  all 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  world,  and 
directed  towairds  the  worship  of  God  in  na- 
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tnrc.  For  this  purpose,  the  author  has 
had  recouTBC  to  a  whimsical  device,  which 
will  at  oDce  remind  our  readers  of  the 
strange  Btory  of  Caspar  Hauser,  and  which, 
it  ia  far  from  improbable,  may  have  sug- 
gested the  first  idea  of  that  romance  in  real 
life.  Gustavu?,  the  hero  of  the  "  InTisihle 
Lodge,"  is  educated  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  life  in  a  subterraneous  padagogium, 
with  no  other  living  associate  but  hie  tutor 
and  a  white  poodle  dog.  On  his  eleventh 
birth-day  the  child  emerges  from  this  kifpo- 
chthonian  nursery  and  schoolroom,  through 
a  long  passage  nhioh  opens  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain  upon  the  upper  world  ;  with 
many  preoautione  to  prevent  injury  to  his 
eyesight  and  bis  physical  health,  and  under 
the  accompaniment  of  music,  to  heighten 
the  excitement  of  his  sonl.  From  the  pre- 
paratory communications  which  his  tutor 
had  made  to  him,  he  is  led  to  imagine  that 
this  passage  out  of  tho  subterraneous  world 
is  death,  and  the  upper  world  into  which  he 
enters,  heaven,  where  ho  meets  his  parents 
and  other  persons  whom  hitherto  lie  bad 
tmoim  only  by  hearsay.  Tho  further  pro- 
gress of  his  cdneation  is  conducted  hyJean 
Paul  in  person,  who  quaintly  enough  intro- 
duces hia  real  self,  every  now  and  then,  into 
his  own  fictions,  and  in  due  time  he  is 
launched  into  a  military  academy,  the 
"  Sandhurst"  of  the  imaginary  principality 
of  "ScAcerau,"  which  might  bo  rendered 
"  Clipficld,"  and  seems  to  derive  its  name 
irom  the  continual  clipping  which  its  royal 
subjects  have  to  undergo  for  the  benefit  of 
the  princely  cschequcr. 

What  might  have  been  the  ultimate  mo- 
ral which  Joan  Paul  intended  lo  work  out 
from  these  strange  beginnings,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell :  as  it  is,  the  hero,  educated 
under  the  earth  by  hii  fiist,  and  in  the 
oloud:)  by  his  second  tntor,  descends,  more 
naturally  than  surprisingly,  hy  an  Icarian 
fall,  into  a  considerable  moral  quagmire, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  author  in- 
tended afterwards  to  extricate  liini ;  but 
probably  he  found  that  he  had,  with  more 
truth  than  he  himself  suspected  in  his  talc, 
marred  bis  own  theory  of  life,  of  which  the 
subterraneous  training  was  the  first  chapter, 
and  had  no  heart  to  resume  a  fietion  wliich  , 
retjuircd  throughout  magic  lights  to  sustain 
it,  and  the  enchantment  of  which  was  ef- 
fectually broken.  That  he  never  quite  re- 
linquished the  thought  of  rescuing  his  Gus- 
tavus  from  the  blat^  hole  in  which  he  so 
inysteriou^y  lodged  him,  and  pouring  the 
btdm  of  happier  hours  into  the  heart  of  a 
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somewhat  ima^native  young  lady,  who  ii 
dying  with  love  for  him, — a  fcvor  whit^, 
it  must  be  confessed,  he  little  deserves,-^ 
is  evident  from  the  "  apology*'-  which  hs 
prefixed  to  this  tale  in  the  edition  of  his 
collected  works : — 

■■  Notwilbetanding,"  he  says,  "  my  inlenliont 
and  promises,  il  remains  after  all  a  ruin  bom- 
Thirty  veBTs  ago  I  might  have  put  the  end  to  it 
with  all  the  fire  with  which  I  commenced  il ;  but 
old  age  cannot  finiab,  it  can  only  patch  up,  tha 
bold  Btmciares  of  youth.  For  supposing  even 
that  all  the  creative  ponera  were  unimpairM,  yet 
the  eventH,  intricacies,  and  sentiments  oi  a  formei 
period  seem  no  lon^rwortbyof  being  continued." 
—Vit  OnsiclUbareLoge,  Entxhuldigutig,'*.  W., 
I.  v.,  pp.  7,8. 


A  far  more  highly  finished  perfor 
was  that  which  followed  within  three  yean 
after  "The  Invisible  Lodge,"  and  whicb 
placed  Jean  Paul  at  once  on  the  lofty  emi- 
nence which  he  ever  after  maintained,  ia 
the  very  first  rank  of  literary  genios ;  vis. 
hia  "  Iletperus"  or  "  Fire-and-forty  Dog~ 
maih."  The  latter  title  has  reference  to 
the  humorous  mystification  which  tho  au- 
thor perpetrates  upon  his  readers,  by  pro- 
tending all  through,  that  the  story,  whioh 
is  actually  in  progress  while  ho  writes  it,  «' 
brought  to  him  by  a  doy,  who  curries  the 
successive  chapters  suspended  from  his  neok, 
as  a  kind  of  contemporary  biographioal 
mail ;  and  at  the  end,  to  his  great  surpriu, 
Jean  Paul  finds  himself  involved  as  an  aotor 
in  the  plot  of  the  story,  ho  turning  out  to 
be  a  mysterious  personage  which  has  beea 
missing  all  along.  This  conceit,  however, 
which  IB  drawn  round  the  story  like  a  fes- 
toon, from  which  numberless  jokes  and  Ut- 
tirical  hits  are  playfully  suroendcd,  has  no- 
thing whstcver  to  do  with  the  main  detdga. 
The  leading  idea  which  is  wohkcd  out 
through  the  whole  of  this  complicated  tale, 
full  of  trying  moral  situations,  is  to  repre- 
sent the  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  be- 
tween the  coarse  and  selfish  paFisions  of  the 
common  herd  of  mankind,  and  the  higher 
and  nobler  aspirations  of  what  may  aptly 
be  termed  the  aristocracy  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  In  this  conflict  the  higher  bouIb  are 
victorious,  bat  they  can  be  so  only  by  self- 
sacrifiec  :  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation, is  an  essentially  Christian  thought, 
but  embodied  in  a  poetic  fiction  ;  virtue  Is 
put  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  has  both  iti 
passion  and  its  resurrection.  Hence  tha 
title  "  Hcspcras,"  as  signifying  both  tha 
evening  and  the  morning  star ;  the  whole 
being,  in  the  wildest  stTSUUi  of  Oerman  ro- 
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manoc.  an  echo  of  that  word  of  the  Psalm- 


ist,  "  Weeping    may  endare  for  a  night, 
but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 

The  central  character  of  the  story,  on 
which  the  whole  plot  hinges,  appears  but 
rarely  on  the  stage.     He  is  an  English  no- 
bleman. Lord  Horion,  whose  heart  spent 
itself  in  early  life  in  one  ardent  passion 
for  a  beloved  wife ;  a  short  season  of  intense 
happiness  is  succeeded  by  a  long  life  of  cold 
desolation;   the  only  object  left   him  on 
which  to  bestow  his  affections,  his  son,  be- 
ing blind,  and  therefore  a  perfect  cipher  in 
the  life  of  a  man,  the  tendency  of  whose 
mind  is  essentially  practical.     This  high- 
toned  characterj  free  from   every  earthly 
affection,  because  all  he  loved  moulders  in 
the  tomb,  independent  of  man's  fear  or  fa- 
vor, undertakes  in  a  small  German  prin- 
cipality, with  whose  hereditary   soverei^ 
he  has  formed  a  connexion,  not  indeed  the 
office  of  prime  minister, — that  is  occupied 
by  a  premier  of  the  ordinary  cast, — but  the 
function  of  a  ruling  genius,  enacting  a  kind 
of  providence  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
To  him,  the  other  leading  characters  of  the 
story,  whose  movements  he  directs,  often 
unknown  to  them,  look  up  with  reverential 
awe  :  but  the  presumption  of  a  short-sight- 
ed mortal,  taking  in  hand  the  direction  of 
human  affairs,  is  fearfully  avenged  upon 
him  ;  for  in  the  end  all  his  plans,  cherish- 
ed for  years,  are  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  altogether  frustrated :  he  ap- 
pears once  more  as  the  Deus  ex  machinSt^ 
.to  set  all  right  again ;  and  having  done  so, 
and  secured  the  perpetuity  of  his  arrange- 
ments by  an  oath,  which  was  to  be  binding 
till  his  .return,  be,  like  another  Lycurgus, 
disappears  for    ever,  not  only  from   the 
country  for   the  benefit   of  which  he  has 
been  laboring,  and  from  the  prince  whose 
government  he  has  found  the  means  of  con- 
trolling for  good,  but  from  life  itself :  he 
retires  to  the  tomb  of  his  early  love,  and 
there  dies  by  his  own  hand. 

Of  the  other  characters  of  Hesperus,  the 
principal,  and  by  far  the  most  brilliant,  is 
Clotilda,  Jean  Paul's  ideal  of  the  female 
character.  She  is  related  to  Lord  Horion 
by  her  mother's  side,  and  becomes  during  a 
period  of  blindness,  when  he  requires  her 
aid  to  carry  on  his  correspondence,  the  de- 
positary of  all  his  secrets,  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  an  oath,  which  places  it  out  of 
her  power  to  reveal  them  even  to  save  the 
life  of  her  own  brother.  The  loftiness  of 
her  spirit,  united  to  the  meekest  gentleness 
of  heart ;  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which 


she  avoids  all  contact  with  the  low  intrigues 
and  the  base  passions  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides ;  the  heroic  firmness 
and  consistency  of  her  conduct,  sustained 
by  deep  religious  faith,  under  the  severest 
trials;  her  self-denying,  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  which  in  her  case  does  not  degene- 
rate into  suicidal  enthusiasm  ;  the  holy  re- 
signation with  which  she  surrenders  her 
dearest  affections  at  the  call  of  duty ;  the 
high  poetry  of  her  soul,  combined  with  a 
clear  and  calm  judgment,  place  her,  as  a 
perfectly  faultless  character,  on  a  superhu- 
man eminence,  high  above  the  other  charac- 
ters, not  of  Hesperus  only,  but  of  all  the 
works  of  Jean  Paul.  In  its  delineation  he 
attained  a  point  of  perfection,  which  even 
his  own  pen  could  not  afterwards  exceed. 
In  Titan  he  painted  a  man  of  much  higher 
oast  than  the  male  hero  of  his  Hesperus, 
but  Clotilda  stands  unequalled  and  unri* 
vailed  among  all  his  heroines. 

The  other  two  characters  in  Hesperus 
which  rise  above  the  crowd,  are  Victor  and 
Emmanuel.     The  former,  the  putative  son 
of  Lord  Horion,  having  been  exchanged 
in  infancy  for  his  blind  3iild  by  the  father 
himself,  is  by  him  placed  in  the  office  of 
physician  to  the  prince,  in  which  he  is  not 
only  to  minister  to  the  bodily  health  of  the 
court,  but  to  watch  and  to  influence  its  con- 
tending tides  and  currents,  in  the  interest 
of  the  philanthropic  plans  of  his  supposed 
father.     He,  too,  is  the  depositary  of  Lord 
Horion's  secrets,  exeept  as  to  his  own  birth, 
and  under  the  same  guarantee  ;  and  partly 
by  the  intricacies  of  his  position,  partly  by 
the  almost  feminine  softness  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  too  great  pliancy  and  volatility  of 
his   character,   he    becomes  entangled   in 
moral  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable 
nature.      He   is  sustained   throughout  by 
Clotilda,    under   whose    influence    he    is 
brought  not  only  by  their  common  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Horion's  secrets,  but  by  the 
ties  of  the  most  ardent  and  mutual  love. 
Without  that  support  it  is  evident  through- 
out that  his  character  would  be  unequal  to 
his  position  ;  and  as  the  hero  of  the  tale^ 
which  he  is  intended  to  be,  he  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure. 

Emmanuel  stands  aloof  altogether  from 
the  plot  and  progress  of  the  novel.  He  is 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  having  been 
employed  by  Lord  Horion  as  the  tutor  of 
Clotilda,  Victor,  and  several  other  persons 
involved  in  the  story,  is  also  in  the  secret ; 
but  he  takes  no  active  part.  He  is  a  visi- 
onary enthiuiast,  fall  of  yearSy  and  rapid- 
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\j  approiohing  his  death,  of  whioh  be  hu 
a  mjateriona  presentiment ;  he  is  introdno- 
ed  into  the  etory  as  an  impersonation  of 
whnt  was,  to  Jean  Paul's  conception,  the 
highest  and  pmest  faith,  great  depth  of  re- 
ligions sentiment,  int^nroven  with  a  few 
scattered  rays,  and  no  more,  of  Christian 
truth,  oonanmiDg  itself  in  efforts  to  eman- 
oipate  the  sonl  from  the  trammels  of  earth, 
by  the  apprehension  of  a  higher  and  a  per- 
fect state  beyond  the  grave;  for  which, 
however,  he  has  recourse,  not  to  the  volume 
of  revealed  tmth,  but  to  hold  Sights  of 
imagination.  Feelings,  often  morbid,  drawn 
from  thedeepest  depths  of  the  bumanhearf, 
and  soarings,  often  presnmptuouB,  of  poetio 
fancy  to  tbe  utmost  boundaries  of  human 
thought,  such  are  the  ingredients  of  tbe  re- 
ligion which  Emmanuel  preaohes  and  prao- 
tues  in  his  ascetic  solitude,  and  tbe  flame 
of  which  be  keeps  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
those  under  his  influence,  especially  of  Vic- 
tor and  Clotilda,  the  latter  of  whom  alone, 
beiug  a  communicant  of  the  Church,  holds 
her  high  faith  in  a  Christian  form,  and 
nnder  the  Cbristain  name. 

"  I  cannot,"  exclaims  Emnumiel,  in  one  of  his 
ccsiaMes,"  any  more  adapt  myself  to  the  earth; 
the  water-drop  of  life  has  become  flat  aiiJ  shal- 
low; I  can  move  In  it  no  longer,  and  my  heart 
lonea  to  be  among  tbe  great  men  who  have  escap- 
ed from  this  drop.  0  m)'  beloved,  listen  to  thie 
hard  heaving  of  my  breath  ;  look  npon  this  abat- 
leied  body,  Ibis  heavy  ehroud  which  infolds  my 
spirit,  and  obstructs  its  step. 

"  Behold  here  below  both  thy  spirit  and  mine 
adhere  to  tbe  ice-clod  which  congeals  them,  and 
yonder  all  the  heavens  thai  rest  one  behind  an- 
other are  discovered  hy  the  night.  There  in  the 
blue  and  sjrarkling  abyss  dwells  eveiy  great  spiril 
that  has  stripped  off  its  earthly  garment,  whatevei 
of  truth  we  guess  at,  whatever  of  goodness  we 
love. 

"  Behold  how  tranquil  all  is  yonder  in  infini- 
tude!— how  ailenily  iboee  worlds  are  whirling 
through  their  orbits,  how  gently  those  aims  are 
beaming!  TheGreat  Eternal  reposes  in  the  midst 
of  them,  a  deep  fountain  of  overSowing  and  infi' 
niie  love,  and  gives  to  all  rest  and  refreuimenl ;  iri. 
His  presence  stands  n  o  grave.  "—//M/ieruj,  ».  W.. 
vol,  viii.,  p.  274,  275. 

Besidcatbebigherphiloaopbyof  life,  points 
in^  to  another  and  an  eteru^  world,  there 
is  in  HosperuB  an  nndcrcairent  of  political 
feeling,  an  advocacy  of  civil  liberty,  in  op- 
position to  the  miserable  despotism  under 
which  at  that  period  the  petty  states  of 
Germany  wore  groaning,  which,  no  doubt^ 
bad  its  share  in  rendering  the  work  as  po- 
pular M  it  waa  firom  tbe  very  first.    Of  the 
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keenness  of  Jean  Paul's  tone  on  this  sub- 
ject our  readers  may  judge  by  tbe  following 
extract : 

4ot  in  colleges  and  republics  only,  bat  in  mo- 
narchies too,  speeches  enough  aie  made — not  to 
the  people,  but  to  its  cunUorts  abtentis.  Aikd  in 
like  manner  there  is  in  monarchieslibertycnoagfa, 
though  in  despotic  states  there  is  perhaps  more  of 
it  than  in  them  and  b  republics.  In  a  truly  de*> 
potic  state,  as  iu  a  frozen  cask  of  wine,  the  spirit 
(of  liberty)  is  not  lost,  hut  only  coneentrated  from 
the  watery  mass  around  into  one  fiery  poiat.  In 
BQch  a  happy  state  liberty  is  only  divided  among 
the  few  who  are  ripe  for  it,  that  is,  the  sultan  aod 
his  bashaws;  and  thia  goddess  (which  is  mora 
frequently  10  be  seen  in  efficy  than  even  the  bird 
phieniz)  indemnifies  herself  for  the  smaller  nm- 
ber  by  the  greater  value  and  zeal  of  her  worship- 
pers;  and  that  tbe  more  easily,  as  the  few  epopts 
end  mysi^ogues  which  she  has  in  such  slates 
enjoy  her  influence  to  a  decree  far  beyond  tvhat  a 
whole  people  can  ever  attain  unto,  take  inherit- 
ances, liberty  is  reduced  by  the  number  of  puti- 
cipanls ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
would  be  most  free  who  should  be  free  alone.  A 
democracy  and  an  oil-painting  can  be  placed  oalj 
on  a  canvas  in  which  Inere  sreno  knots  or  niwveit 

filaces;  but  a  despotic  slate  is  a  piece  done  in  le- 
ief,^r,  stranger  stilt,  despotic  liberty  lives,  like 
canary-birds,  only  in  l^h  cages;  republican  libar- 
ly,  like  linnets,  only  in  low  snd  long  ones. 

'■  A  despot  is  ihe  practical  reason  of  a  whole 
country ;  his  subjects  ai^  so  many  instincts  which 
rebel  against  it,  and  must  he  aubdued,  To  him 
alone,  therefore,  the  Ic^slative  power  belongs  (the 
executive  lo  his  favorites).  Even  men  who  had 
no  higher  pretensions  than  thai  they  were  men  of 
sense,  like  Sulon  or  Lynurgus,  bad  the  legislative 
ponder  all  to  themselves,  and  were  the  msgnetie 
needles  which  guided  the  vessel  of  the  stsle  ;  bat  . 
a  r^ular  despot,  the  enthroned  succeasor  of  sach 
men,  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  laws,  both  hie 
own  and  other  people's ;  and,  like  a  t^Binetic 
mountain,  he  draws  the  stale  vessel  after  bim. 
•  To  be  one's  own  slave  is  the  hardeat  of  slave- 
ries,^ savB  some  ancient,  al  least  aoms  Lttdn, 
writer ;  but  the  despot  imposes  upon  others  the 
easier  form  of  slavery  only,  and  the  harder  one  be 
lakes  upon  himself.  Anolber  author  says,  Pof 
Tire  tare,  par  imperio  gloria  eit ;  bo  that  a  negiQ 
slave  acquires  as  much  gloiy  and  honor  asa  Dcno 
king.  Servi  pro  rtailis  habenlur ;  which  is  the 
reason  why  political  ciphers  are  as  little  sctuibla 
of  the  pressure  of  the  court  atmosphere  as  we  aie 
of  that  of  the  common  atmosphere.  On  the  con- 
trary, political  entities,  thai  is,  despots,  deeerve 
their  liberty  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  that 
Ibey  are  so  well  able  to  feel  snd  to  appreciate  its 
value,  A  republican  in  (be  hicher  sense  of  the 
word,  a.  0r.  the  Emperor  of  Fenia,  whose  cap 
of  liborty  is  a  turbaih  and  hie  tree  of  hberty  a 
throne,  hghls  behind  bis  mihlaty  pnpagautUt  and 
his  aani-eulotta  for  liberty  with  an  ardor  such  as 
the  ancient  authors  require  and  lepiesent  in  our 
colleges.  Nbvi  we  bsve  no  right  whalevcr  to  de- 
ny to  sneh  eotnioncd  lepoblicau  the 
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of  a  Brutus,  until  they  shall  hare  been  put  to  the 
test ;  and  if  good  rather  than  evil  deeds  were  chro- 
nicled in  history,  we  should,  among  so  many 
shahs,  chans,  rajahs,  and  chaliflfs,  have  to  point 
out  by  this  time  many  a  Harmodius,  Aristogiton, 
Brutus,  &c.,  who  did  not  shrink  from  paying  for 
his  liberty  (for  slaves  only  fight  for  that  of  others) 
the  dear  price  of  the  life  of  otherwise  good  men, 
and  even  of  his  own  friends." — Hesperus,  s.  W., 
Tol.  viii.,  p.  196-198. 

After  rising  as  high  as  he  did  in  his 
Hesperus,  we  are  disappointed  to  find  oar 
author  descend  to  a  composition  so  full  of 
false  sentiment,  of  doubtful  morality,  and 
of  sporting  with  life,  death,  and  eternity,  as 
the"  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces;  or, 
the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Espousals  of 
the  poor  counsellor,  F.  St.  Siebenkas,"* 
The  foundation  on  which  Jean  Paul  raised 
the  superstructure  of  one  of  the  strangest 
and  wildest  stories  that  ever  entered  the 
human  brain,  is  a  duplicate  man,  i.  e.  two 
men  so  perfectly  alike,  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, as  to  enable  the  one  to  take  the 
place  of  the  other  without  the  possibility  of 
aiscovery,  merely  by  affecting  lameness, 
that  being  the  only  point  in  which  one  dif- 
fers from  the  other,  and  which  prevents  the 
exchange  of  individualities  from  becoming 
a  matter  of  mutual  accommodation.  But 
the  author  shall  himself  introduce  the  pair 
to  our  readers. 

**  Such  a  royal  alliance  of  two  strange  souls  has 
not  often  occurred.  The  same  contempt  for  the 
fashionable  child's-play  of  life;  the  same  hatred 
of  littleness  combined  with  tenderness  to  the  little ; 
the  same  abhorrence  of  mean  selfishness;  the 
same  laughter-love  in  the  fair  bedlam  earth  ;  the 
same  deafness  to  the  world's,  but  not  to  honor's, 
voice ; — these  were  no  more  than  the  first  faint 
lines  of  similitude  which  constituted  them  one 
soul  lodged  in  two  distinct  bodies.  Neither  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  foster-brothers  of  study,  and 
had  the  same  sciences,  even  to  jurisprudence,  for 
their  nurses,  of  any  j;reat  weight,  seeing  that  fre- 
quently the  very  similarity  of  studies  acts  upon 
friendship  as  a  deleterious  dissolvent.    Nay,  even 

•  By  rendering  the  German  Amun-Advoeaif "  Ad- 
vocate of  the  poor,"  the  English  translator  has 
dropped  out  an  equivocation  which  the  merry  author 
played  off  on  his  very  title-pase.  The  Advocat 
answers  to  our  barrister  or  counBellor,  and,the  Armen- 
Advocat  means  a  counsellor  whose  practice  lies 
among  the  poor ;  but  in  the  oblique  case,  in  which 
it  stands  on  the  title-page,  it  involves  the  double 
sense  of  a  counsellor  who  is  himself  poor. '  "We 
therefore  suggest  that  it  should*  be  rendered — after 
the  analogy  of  ".jpoor  house,"  "  poor  doctor**— by 
"-poor  counsellor."  In  our  compound  word  "  poor- 
law  commissioner"  this  double  sense  does  not  exist, 
owing  to  the  inter7ening  word  "law,"  and  to  the 
handsome  salaries  which  that  law  pats  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  commissioners. 


the  discrepancy  occasioned  by  their  opposite  po- 
larity,— SiebenkiLs  being  more  inclined  to  forgive, 
Leiligeber  to  punish ;  the  former  beine  more  of  a 
Horatian  satire,  the  latter  more  of  atf  Aristophanic 
pasquil,  full  of  unpoetic  and  poetic  harshnesses, — 
IS  sufllcient  to  account  for  their  being  suited  as  they 
were.  But  as  female  friendship  rejoices  in  like- 
ness of  apparel,  so  their  souls  wore  the  undrew 
and  morning-suit  of  life, — their  two  bodies,  I 
mean, — alto^ther  of  the  same  trim,  color,  bat- 
ton-holes,  Iming,  and  cut;  both  had  the  same 
brilliancy  of  eye,  the  same  nallowness  of  counte- 
nance, the  same  stature,  leanness,  and  all  the  rest; 
for  indeed  nature's  prank  in  producing  likenesses 
is  much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed, 
because  it  is  remarked  only  when  some  prince 
or  other  great  man  is  imaged  forth  in  a  bodily 
counterpart.  I  could  have  wished,  therefore,  Uiat 
Leibgeber  had  not  been  limping,  and  thereby  given 
occasion  to  distinguish  him  from  Siebenkas ;  more 
especially  as  the  latter  had  cleverly  abraded  and 
extirpated  the  mark  by  which  he  too  might  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  other,  with  the  cautery 
of  a  live  tcnid  burst  upon  the  mark,  which  consist- 
ed in  a  pyramidal  mole  by  the  side  of  his  left  ear, 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  or  of  the  zodiac  light, 
or  of  a  comet's  tail  reversed ;  in  fact,  of  an  ass's 
ear.  Partly  through  friendship,  and  partly  throi^h 
relish  for  tne  mad  scenes  which  were  occasioned 
in  every-day  life  by  their  beine  mistaken  for  one 
another,  thev  wished  to  carry  their  algebraic  equa- 
tion yet  further,  by  bearing  the  same  Christian  and 
surnames.  But  this  involved  them  in  a  contest  of 
flattery ;  for  each  insisted  on  becoming  the  other's 
namesake,  until  at  last  they  settled  the  dispute  by 
each  returning  the  name  taken  in  exchange,  after 
the  Otaheilean  fashion  of  exchaneing  names 
together  with  the  hearts.  As  it  is  a&eady  some 
years  since  my  hero  has  had  his  honest  name 
niched  from  him  by  his  name-thief  of  a  friend, 
and  has  got  the  other  honest  name  instead,  I  know 
no  help  for  it  in  my  chapters,  but  am  obliged  to 
produce  him  in  my  muster  roll,  even  as  I  presented 
him  at  the  threshold,  as  Firmian  Stanislaus  Sieben- 
kas, and  the  other  as  Leib^ber  (i.  e.  *Bodygivef)t 
— although  I  want  no  critic  to  tell  me  that  the 
mere  comical  name  Siebenkas  (i.  e.  *  SevendiHse^) 
would  be  better  suited  to  the  humorous  visitor, 
with  whom  it  is  my  intention  by-and-by  to  bring 
the  world  better  acquainted  than  even  with  my- 
self."— Siebenkas,  s,  W.,  t.  xiv.,  pp.  31-33. 

We  have  selected  this  passage,  both  as 
the  key  to  that  thimble-riggery  and  ex- 
change of  persons  upon  which  the  whole 
plot  of  Siebenkas  is  founded,  and  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  exuberance  of  thought  which 
constantly  heaps  figure  upon  figure,  and 
compresses  the  most  grotesque  contrasts  and 
the  most  striking  analogies  within  the 
briefest  compass  of  speech.  This  of  itself 
renders  it  extremely  difficult,  both  to  under- 
stand Jean  Paul  in  the  original,  and  to 
translate  him  into  any  other  language  ;  and 
,the  Utter  difficulty  10  much  increased  by 
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his  frequent  intercalation  of  parenthetical 
thoughts,  by  his  copious  nse— -copious  with 
all  German  writers,  but  more  copious  with 
Jean  Paul  than  with  any  other, — of  com- 
pound words  of  his  own  manufacture,  and 
by    the   extraordinary    manner  in    which 
the  different  significations  of  one  and  the 
Bame  word,  however  widely  apart  they  may 
lie,  are  pressed  close  together  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  author's  versatile  wit.     Of  this 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  "the  pas- 
sage just  quoted.     The  opposite  character 
of  the  temperaments  of  the  two  friends, 
the  one  being  more  inclined  to  mildness, 
the  other  to  severity,  is  assigned  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  attachment  which  they 
felt    for    each  other;     and    to  the  same 
mutual  attachment  the  author  refers  the 
Btriking  similarity  of  their  outward  persons. 
Upon  these  two  simple  ideas  the  author 
contrives  to  engraft,  first,  the  imago  of  the 
mutual    attraction   of    opposite   magnetic 
poles;    secondly,   the  antithesis   between 
**  Horatian  satires''  and ''  Aristophanic  pas- 
auils ;"  thirdly,  the  punning  criticism  of 
aescribing  the  latter  as  '^  full  of  unpoetic 
and  poetic  harshness ;"  fourthly,  the  trope 
of  representing  the  body  as  the  '^  undress 
and  morning-suit  of  life,"  carried  out  into 
the  details  of  "  trim  color,  button-holes, 
lining,  and  cut,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
eyes,  color  of  the  face,  stature,  and  make, 
on  the  other  hand ;  fifthly,  the  girlish  notion 
of  adopting  similarity  in  dress  as  a  badge 
of  friendship  ;  sixthly,  the  general  observa- 
tion that  personal  likenesses  are  more  com- 
mon than  is  generally  thought,  and  pass 
unobserved  only  because  the  persons  them- 
selves in  which  they  occur  do  not  fall  under 
observation.     And  while  all  these  incon- 
gruous materials  are  welded  together  into 
two  thoughts  and  two  sentences,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  is  formed  by  the 
double  signification  of  the  German  word 
Anziehetij  which  means  both  "  attraction" 
and  "  attire."     Availing  himself  of  this, 
Jean  Paul  runs  down  his  first  conglomera- 
tion of  thoughts  upon  the  sense  ^^  attractions^ 
and  then  upon  the  strength   of  the  sense 
^^  attire jS^  hooks  on  to  it,  so  to  speak,  his 
second  cluster  of  ideas.    This  nice  point,  at 
which  the  two  sets  of  images  are  riveted  to- 
gether, and  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
render  in  English  by  the  double  sense  at- 
tached to  the  word  ^'  suited j^^  being  over- 
looked, the  coherence,  and  with  it  the  artistic 
beauty,  of  the  whole  passage  is  destroyed ; 
and  that  which  is  in  reality  a  most  skilful  and 
witty  combination^  assumes  the  appeannoe 


of  a  mere^  negligent  jumble  of  ideas ;  as  is 
the  case  with  the  passage  in  question  in  Mr. 
Noel's  translation : 

<*  Nor  was  it  simply  the  want  of  resemblance, 
which,  as  an  opposite  pole,  decided  their  attraction. 
Siebankas  was  more  ready  to  forgive,  Leibgeber 
to  punish  :  the  former  was  more  to  be  compared  to 
a  satire  of  Horace,  the  latter  to  a  ballad  of  Ari^ 
tophanes,  with  its  unpoetical  and  poetical  disso- 
nances; but  like  girls  who,  when  they  become 
friends,  love  to  wear  the  same  dress,  so  did  their 
souls  wear  exactly  the  same  frock-coat  and  mom* 
in^-dress  of  life ;  I  mean,  two  bodies,  with  the 
same  cufls  and  collars,  of  the  same  color,  button- 
holes, trimmings,  and  cut.  Both  had  the  same 
brightness  of  eye,  the  same  sallowness  of  face* 
the  same  height,  and  the  same  meagreness;  for 
the  phenomenon  of  similarity  of  features  is  more 
common  than  is  generally  believed,  being  only' 
remarked  when  some  prince  or  great  man  casts  a 
bodily  reflection." — Flower,  Fruit,  and  ITufm 
Pieces  by  Nod,  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

Here  the  word  "  attraction,"  which  an- 
swers only  to  one  of  the  two  senses  of  the 
German  " -/^nzieAcw,"  is  evidently  an  in- 
sufficient   translation ;  it    is    besides  di- 
vided  fi-om   the   sentence  with  which   it 
should    stand    in    immediate    oonnexioBy 
by  the  whole  parenthetical   sentence ;   to* 
say  nothing  of  the  lameness  of  the  phrase^ 
"  more  to  be  comp'ared  to,"  or  of  the  inap- 
propriate rendering  of  "  Gassenhauer'^  by 
"  ballad,"  and  of  "  Harten''  by  *'disso- 
nances ;"  which  latter,  moreover,  in  Mr. 
Noel's  translation,  refers  to  the  ^'  ballads  , 
of   Aristophanes"   only,   whereas,  in  the 
original,  it  refers  to  both,  but  principally 
to    Leibgeber;    whence    '^ harshness"     is 
preferable  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  clum- 
sy circumlocution,  "  girls  who,  when  they 
become  friends,"  for  "  Freundinnenj^^  and 
the  tasteless  "  phenomenon,"  for  ^'iVa/irr- 
spiel,^^  complete  the  process  of  deterioration 
which  Jean  Paul's  original  has  undergone 
in  the  hands  of  his  translator.     This  Drief 
specimen  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  dif- 
ficult, nay,  next  to  impossible,  it  is  to  trans- 
late Jean  Paul  well,  and  how  easy  to  man- 
gle him.     The  fact  is,  that  even  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  whose  translations  are  on  the  whole 
admirable,  was  obliged  to  take  great  liber- 
ties occasionally  with  the  original,  and  has 
not  unfrcquently  lost  some  of  the   more 
recondite  allusions  in  which  the  writings  of 
Jean  Paul  abound.     It  is,  indeed,  no  dis- 
paragement, even  to  a  first  rate  German 
scholar,  to  say,  that  he  is  no't  qualified  to 
translate  that  author ;  for  among  his  own 
countrymen  there  are  but  few  capable  of 
appreciating  all  his  beauties,  and  following 
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him  through  the  boundless  variety  and  the 
vast  expanse  of  that  world  of  thought  in 
which  he  moves  with  such  astounding  ease 
and  agility.  His  mind  resembles  a  com- 
plicated prismatic  apparatus  in  which  the 
rays  of  light,  and  the  colors  into  which 
they  resolve  themselves,  are  perpetually 
scattered,  variously  reflected,  and  gathered 
up  again  into  one  focus ;  or  better,  it  is  like 
a  kaleidoscope,  which  at  every  turn  and 
shake  produces  a  new  combination,  and 
presents  to  the  eye,  as  if  by  mere  chance, 
an  endless  variety  of  the  most  regular  and 
beautiful  designs. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Siebenkas. 
The  poor  counsellor,  who,  like  other  briefless 
barristers,  is  obliged  to  betake  himself  to 
authorship,  has  the  misfortune  of  possess- 
ing a  wife  whose  mind  is  as  narrow  as  his 
circumstances ;  who,  while  he  labors  hard  at 
the  literary  lathe,  interrupts  and  irritates 
him  perpetually  with  household  questions 
and  household  operations;  and,  while  he 
strives  to  escape  from  the  closeness  and 
misery  of  real  life  to  the  regions  of  higher 
thought  and  feeling,  is  for  ever  harping  on 
his   poverty,     and   taking   occasion,  from 
every  little  incident  of  daily  life,  to  keep 
the  remembrance  of  his  troubles  keen  and 
fresh  before  his  mind.  The  desolation  of  his 
life  is  yet  increased  by  the  evident  prefer- 
ence which  his  wife,  Lenette,  to  whom  he 
was  in  the  first  instance  tenderly  attached, 
feels  for  a  friend  and  daily  visitor  at  his 
house,  one  Schulrathy  i.  e.  "  8cho(5l-ooun- 
cillor,"  Stiefel,  whose  common-place  mind 
harmonizes 'better  with  her  own  than  that 
of  her  eccentric  husband,  while  her  consci- 
ence is  effectually  prevented  from  taking 
the  alarm,  because  her  unconscious  predi- 
lection for  him  is  set  down  to  the  account 
of  her  admiration  for  his  pious  and  ortho- 
dox discourses  from  the  pulpit,  with  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  free-thinking 
remarks  of  Siebenkas  must  have  formed  to 
a  religious  female  mind  a  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable contrast.     The  unpropitious   na- 
ture of  his  friend ^8  financial  and  domestic 
position  docs  not  escape  the  notice  of  Leib- 
geber,  who,  happening  to  get  the  offer  of 
a  bailiwick  on  tbe  estates  of  the  Count  of 
Vaduz,  conceives  the  strange  plan  of  extri- 
cating his  double  from  all  his  difficulties 
by  letting   him  personate   himself  in  the 
bailiwick,  after  passing  previously  through 
a  sham  death  and  burial  at  his  own  home. 
This  plan  he  accordingly  presses  upon  his 
friend,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  is  per- 
suaded   to  agree  to  the  proposal,  being 


moved  thereto  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
consideration  that  Lenette,  who,   as  his 
wife,  leads  a  life  of  great  wretchedness, 
would  in  all  probability,  if  left  a  widow 
per  hypothenrij  marry  Stiefel.     A  roman- 
tid  acquaintance  which,  at  this  very  time, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Leibgeber,  he  forms  with 
a  young  lady   of  great  beauty   and  high 
mental  attainments,  the  intimate  friend  of 
his  friend,  Natalia  by  name,  adds  a  new 
interest  to  his  life  and  to  the  story  ;  though 
she  is  no  further  concerned  in  the  present 
affair  than  that,  being  penniless  and  depen- 
dent on  a  rich  relation,  who  wants  to  marrj 
her  to  a  worthless  character,  she  consents,  in 
ignorance,  of  course,  of  the  entire  scheme, 
to  accept  a  pension  secured  for  her  in  a  life- 
insurance  office,  upon  the  decease  of  her 
admirer  ;  a  '^  fraud,"  as  we  should  eall  it 
in  plain  English,  upon  the  office  aforesaid, 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  a 
widow's  pension  for   Lenette,   Leibgeber" 
furnishes  the  funds  ;  the  dishonesty  of  the 
transaction  being  somewhat  palliated  by  an 
intention  to  indemnify  the  office  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  bailiwick.     All  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  plan  being  settled,  Sieben- 
kas returns  home,  and  is  soon  after  follow- 
ed by  Leibgeber,  when  the  pseudo-tragedy 
of  his  death  and  burial  is  enacted,  and  he 
proceeds  to  his  bailiwick.     After  the  lapse 
of  two  years,  curiosity  induces  him  to  revi- 
sit incog,  the  scene  of  his  former  life,  when 
he  finds  that  his  relict,  Lenette,  who  had, 
according  to  his  own  wish,  expressed  upon 
his  supposed  death- bed,  married  the  Schul^ 
rathy  has  lately  died  in  her  first  childbed. 
This  intelliffenoe  induces  him,  during  the 
night,  to  seek  her  grave  in  the  churchyard ; 
and  there  he  meets  Natalia,  who,  believing 
him  dead,  had  come  on  a  similar  errand  to 
visit  his  cenotaph.      She  takes  him  at  first 
for  his  ghost,  and  is  well-nigh  killed  by 
fright ;  but  a  recognition  and  explanation 
afterwards  takes  place,  which  ends  in  their 
espousals,  and  so  justifies  the  quaint  order 
of  events  in  the  title-page  of  the  work. 

It  may  easily  be  oonoeived  what  ample 
opportunities  the  story  of  which  we  have 
now  given  our  readers  a  brief  abstract, 
omitting  all  the  minor  details,  and  all  the 
subordinate  oharaoters,  would  afford  to  Jean 
Paul's  inexhaustible  humor  to  display  itself. 
But  the  sport  which  he  makes,  though  not 
uncongenial  to  the  German  mind,  accustom- 
ed to  speak  and  think  on  the  highest  and  the 
most  serious  subjeots  with  an  alarming  de- 
flTee  of  freedom,  is  hardly  suited  to  our 
English  taste,  or  justifiable  in  the  abstraot ; 
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JBAS  p^n.. 


[Not. 


and  Jem  Paul  bimBelf  vu  curied  br  tlie 
impuUe  wiiidi  be  bad  gixen  to  bimself, 
BO  far  berond  all  tbe  bonndf  vitbin  vbicb 


not  die  pkee  vbidi  be  fiOs  in  tbe  wheel* 
vork  of  tbe  sorel,  bat  tbe  hH  of  bu  beiag 
an  ixnpeTBonatioD  of  tbe  keenest  Batare  upon 


poetic  fancy  sbonld  be  restrained  by  reli-  tbe  pbilosopbj  of  Fifbte,  bj  wbicb  be  k 

piouf  awe,  as  to  introduce  Cbrifit  proclaim-  represented  as  becoming  at  lact  balf-eraied. 

ULg  from  tbe  summit  of  tbe  nnirerse  tbe  He  is  tbe  allceed  aauor  oi  tbe  "'  Ckm 

non-existence  of  a  God.     It  is  true,  tbe  Ficbtiana  sen  Leibgeberiana,''^  pnUiAel 

vbole  riacm  formf  part  of  a  dream,  and  its  bj  Jean  Panl  as  an  "^  appendix  to  tbe  fini 

object  is  not  to  inculcate  atbeian,  bnt  to  comical  appendix  to  Utan,'^  wbic^  in  a 

combat  it,  bj  sboving  tbe  utter  desolati<m  series    of    articles    under   Tariou    bead- 

of  beart  and  mind  wbicb  atbeism  inrolres ;  ings,  exbibits  tbe  pbilosopbieal  sjstem  of 

bat  eren  tbis  cannot  reconcile  us  to  a  con-  Ficbte  in  tbe  most  Indicroos  ligbt.     Aa  a 

ceit  so  wild  and  strange,  and,  as  we  cannot  specimen  of  tbis  kind  of  penttagtj  we  give 
help  feeling,  in  spite  of  all  tbe  apologies  ;  tbe  artide 


"  LEiBGKSiaL    '  It  flOiikes  myself/  said  I.  as  I 
a  cnnccy  TCTiew  of  DT  srHOB  wfcikt 

Talmy 


by  wbicb  Jean  Paul  prefaces  it,  so  irrere- 

rent.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  

not  to  admire  tbe  deptb  and  gran  dear  of  >  boihinr  my  feet,  and  lookix^ 
many  of  tbe  tbongbts  wbicb  occar  in  tbis  I  toes,  tbe  nails  oif  wbicb  were 
extraordinaiy  composition.  Tbe  idea,  f or  j  I  am  tbe  all  and  tbe  Univene:  it  is  inpoBEiUe  ior 
insUnoe.  of  "a  racant,  bottomless  eye-  °*  Jf  *«<«« ,«»«  "»  tbe  worid  tbaadte  wvrid 
socket,  staring  down  apon  tbe  immenshy  '^'  ^!^'  "f,^  '?^!^  "^"^  *  ^  ^ 

of  creation,'^faistead  of  "tbe  Divine  ere,"   P*^,  ^'f  *  ?««*»«„"?*  to  bare  «i«t  so  ■ 
•       J  1.      '.-  ""t"~  ,   .    *^\  *^*'*"^  t*^,      i^g^  (whicb,  aner  all. »  of  ray  own  Baking) 
u  a  delineation  of  atbeism  at  once  so  bold  I  f^re  i  ditcoTered,  after  half  a'soore  of  me 
and  so  grapbic,  as  to  be  wortb  a  score  of  phoses  4  la  Viebnii,  tbat  I  am  the  Miwv 

iewof  te 


dry  arguments  against  it :  tbe  faalt  we  find   roiu,  and  the  demiuigos  and  ifae 

is,  tbat  sncfa  an  idea  sboald  be  pat  into  tbe   onJTerse.    I  feel  esactjy  like  thai  «<^e^, 

moatb  of  Cbrisi,  isho  gives  the  description   waking  fiooi  s>ep.  finds  himKlf  all  at  c 

of  tbat  *' vacant,  bottomless  eye-sockef   *?°e-    What  a  wonflerfoJ  Ijeing.  prodaang  ewy- 

.^  .1  ^    _  ^^.   .  '  .i-'  |.  _^f  thmr  exoepiitseJ  (for  itoDivnses  utoexi! 

to  tbe  cxpecunt  aniverse  as  tbe  result  of  j  ^ a  ^Dever  exists),  is  thai  'ahsolote  •  1'  of 

bis  iDqnines  aft«r  the  Eternal  Father.  i  ^^^^  -^  ^  progenitor  of  all  else ! 

The  next,  and  by  hr  tbe  most  eminent  I  •«  Here  I  wa^  unable  to  keep  my  feet  any 
of  Jean  Paul-s  prodactions,  b  bis  ^*  Tiun,'*  j  id  the  water,  but  paced  to  and  fro,  barcfoolid 
on  which  be  was  engaged  one  year  beyond  j  dripping.  '  Come,  for  ooce,'  said  I,  '  ■ 
tbe  Horatian  t<?rm  of  literarv  finish.  It  :  "wh  estimate  of  thy  creatioi»--»pace— tiaM  (aa 
was  already  written  in  part,  wb^n  Siebenkas  i  ?"  ^^'[if  the  e,?h-^ih century  >~ whale 
»«.  rr;*^«  *r.  41.^  w^»i^ .  JJ.A  w,%k  k:-  -^-.i  **^  "*  both,— uie  worlds — ^whatever  is  on  I 
was  given  to  the  world;  and  with  bis  i^ua  .  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  nature, -the  bffjarty 

love  of  fun  and  mystification,  Jean  Paul.j^^  ^f  lo^ty^ibe  kinedom  of  nik,- 

Iffings  several  of  the  characters  of  Sieben-   kioedom  of  the  reTiewers  ;-^d  h^ 

kas  on  tbe  stage  again  Id  Titan.     Tbe  most  •  ail  ^the  Lbrahes  ?    And  coosH^nently,  the 

conspicuous  among  these  is  Leibgeber,  who,  <  volumes  too  which  Ficbte  has  wiitien :  fint»  be» 

having  restored  that  name  to  its  original !  ^^  ^  ™'**' P"^"^  or  snppcwe  him  belofe  he 

owner,  and  being  precluded  ~ 

bis  own  proper  name,  Siebenkas 

wopriation  to  the  cenotaph  of  his  friend,  |  j^^;  ^  nelS^r  of '^  W^^bc^  '««i'^ 

has  now  assumed  the  name  of  Saoppius,  |  ionzsis,  ever  listen  to  our  respective  «  Ts.'  bat 

contracted  into  the  German  Schoppe,  an   must  both  invent  what  eacb  reads  ol  the 

eccentric  character,  as  Bayle^s  dictionary 

testifiers,  full  of  strange  opinions,  and  a 

wandering  Proteus  with  many  a/ioses  like 

himself.     In  the  story  of  Titan,  he  enacta 

tbe  part  of  tbe  devoted  friend  and  tutor 

exiraordinanr  of  the  young  hero,  who,  by  :  ?f  ^  own  pabiication.  to  tbe  ficiigoiis 

bis  knowledie  of  tbe  world^'and  bis  sagaci-   P  ^ST  aJS^'c?',^  ^SS^^SJ^ 

tj,  manacea  to  penetrate  into  various  se-  j  •'Seiection  inm  ibe  Devil  s  Paper%'' mcntioiLcd  be- 

crets,  ana  amidst  all  bis  wild  vagaries,  ren- « fofc,  is  alleged  to  be  from  the  pen  oi  Sirbmka%,  iIk 


•  One  of  the  mrstifications  by  wbich  Jean  f^al 
makes  binkself  merry  ai  tbe  expense  of  bis 
15,  tbat  as,  on  one  baad.  be  works  bis  own  _ 
iiuo  the  stoiy.  of  bis  novels,  under  varioiii  dis- 
guises; so,  on  tbe  oiber  band,  he  atzxibosei 


ders  the  most  essential  services  to  bis  pupil-  |  prod««»»  of  bis  toriurted  bram  dmiag  bb  po^to- 
j^-      4       Ti.      1.-  ri.*        ^  \.  '^if.  ,  Inal  mammoov  witb  LeneOe:  and w  tbe-'FVcei- 

friend.     The  chief  mterest,  however,  which  ^^^^^  ^^  «  Greenland  Law^iis^  are  attribattdto 

attadies  to  tbe  character  of  Scboppe,  is  i  the  faamoroiM  twio-farather,  FalL 
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he  my  Clavis,  ^nd  I  his  sheets.    Therefore,  I  call  sis  by  the  prediction  of  a  mysterions  person- 

the  epistemoiogy^  anhesitatingly  my  work,  or  age,    half-wizard,  half-jnggler,   who  finds 

Letbgeb^ntsm,  suppoeipg  even  that  uichte  did  y^^^  ^^  obstrnction  to  his  dark  and  crooked 

existand  entertained  similar  thouKhls;  m  that  case  ^    .           ^     jj    j^.     ^^  ^  ^  j^.                . 

he  would  only  act  the  part  of  Newton  with  his  ^^"^k""?  """  J^""  "*"^  """^  wivutu  »v^rbaiu 

fluxions,  and  I  that  of  Leibnitz  with  the  differen-  P®"®?  *^e  will  be  beside  himself.     The  im- 

tial  calculus,  two  great  men  like  ourselves.    Even  pression  produced  on  Schoppe's  mind  by 

as  there  are  a  like  number  of  philosophical  Mes-  this  prophecy,  helps,  as  predictions  of  snob 

siahs,  Kant  and  Fichte;  and  the  Jews  also  reckon  a  nature  are  apt  to  do,  to  bring  about  its 

two  Messiahs, one,  the  Son  of  Joseph,  the  other,  own  verification;  and  an  accumulation  of 

the  Son  of  Dafid.-— C/aw  Fiehtiam,  $.  W..  harassing  incidents  at  the  critical  period 

t  xxvii.,  pp  41,  42.  ^^^^g  ^p  j^.g  j^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Poor  Schoppe,  a  determined  Fichtian,  <5i*«°^«?*  that  his  bodily  health  gives  wg 

by  irony  and  h:h>othe8is,  continues  to  dwell  ^^^^^  J*'  *°^^5«  ^^«  m  a  paroxysm  brought 

upon  the  key-note  of  Fichte's  philosophy,  ""1^7  1.^^'?^^^  appearance  of  SiebenkSs, 

the  "I,"  until  at  last  it  begin^  to  haunt  whom  he  mistakes  for  the  ong-dreaded  per- 

him  like  an  evil  spirit.     Finding  that  he  «^°*^  appearance  of  the     I." 

excites  considerable  surprise  by  the  appro-  ** '  My  Schoppe,'  exclaimed  the  figure  (Sieben* 

hensions  which  he  expresses  lest  the  ^^  I"  ^^)» '  1  am  in  search  of  thee :  dost  thou  not  know 

should  appear  to  him,  he  exclaims  in  great  ^^  ^    *  ^^^^  enough  have  I  known  thee !  thou 

wrath  •--                                                °  art  old  "  P'— come  on  then,  and  put  thy  face  close 

to  mine,  and  make  this  stupid  existence  cold,'  cried 

"  Oh,  I  see,  I  take  you ;  quite,  quite !    You  do  ^f'^^PP^i-'TJlV-  ^f  ^  .^^^.^  ^j  ^^{^^^"K  manhood, 

not  think  me  one-eighth  pLiI  as  mtional  as  your-  '}  ^  ^^benkas,'  said  his  doable  tenderly,  and 

selves,  but  rather  mad.      Wolf'f  here!   here!  f^?r?1,^'!Itf^r  ^h'"'-   ^*"J'"^   5^!?* 

Thou  beast  hast  often  in  my  solitary  rambles  and  ^^  J*    *^**^  /^!,''k*'i."'*  ^A^.un^'  ^^  ^ 

wanderings  been  my  shield-bearer  and  exorcist  heart  overwhelmed,  broke  m  death."- Titon.*. 

against  the  « I.'    Sir,  a  man  that  has  read  Fichte.  *^'*  ^'  "*^'  P*  ^^^• 

and  his  vicar-general  and  brain-serf  Sc.helling,  as  .              j    xi       i  x  'j.    i^  •    At      ly 

often  as  1  have  done,  by  way  of  fun.  will  at  last  ^^  regards  the  plot  iteelf,  in  the  ddnoue- 

find  the  matter  sufficiently  serious.    The  •  Psup-  »««w/  of  which  the  tragic  end  of  Schoppe 

poses  itself,  i.  e.  the  *  V  and  that  certain  remainder  bears  so  conspicuous  a  part,  it  is  by  far  the 

which  some  people  call  the  world.    When  phi-  most  complicated  among  all  the  novels  of 

losophers  deduce  anything,--for  instance,  an  idea,  our  author ;  and,  in  fact,  so  full  of  the  most 

orthemselves,-.from  themselves,  they  fail  not.  if  inconceivable  conceits,  and  the  most  mon- 

they  are  proper  philosophers  at  all.  10  deduce  m  ^       improbabilities,   that    Jean   PauPi 

Lke  manner  the  remaining  universe.    The  •  V  im-  ."         ^/^ vm»m***«*«o,   «»•»    •'^^u    x  »ui  ■ 

agines  itself;  ii  is  therefore  the  object  and  the  "l®"?  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  invention 

subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  lair  of  both ;  by  o*  "is  story,  as  in  the  skilfnl  management 

Jove  !  there  is  an  empirical  and  pure  *  I;'  the  last  of  it,  by  which  he  contrives  to  make  his 

words  which,  according  to  Sheridan  and  Oxford,  reader  forget  the  fictitious  character  of  the 

him  through 
^  with  an  in- 
pure  intellectual « I,'  the  god  of  gods.  How  often  ""T'^  "'  — '— i  -^x"  ""  ^ally  belong 
have  I  not,  like  my  name  and  deed-sake  Scioppius  P^^J  *^'®*{  persons  and  events.  The  whole 
or  Schoppe,  changed  my  name,  and  have  annually  ^  evidently  an  improved  and  enlarged 
become  a  diff*erent  man,  yet  still  the  pure  « V  is  edition  of  "  Hesperus:"  the  groundwork  of 
manifestly  pursuing  me.  One  sees  it  most  plainly  the  story  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  the 
in  journeys,  when  one  looks  at  one's  own  legs,  education,  in  a  private  station,  and  under 
and  sees  and  hears  them  stalking  along,  and  puts  a  feigned  name,  of  the  heir  to  a  throne.  In 
the  question  Who  IS  it  that  is  so  vigorously  keep-  Hesperus,  the  disguised  prince,  Flamin,  is 
ine  pace  with  me  down  there?  And  then  he  is  '^^  V  i.  f •  a  i,  ^  j«  x« 
eternally  talking  to  me:  if  he  should  some  day  one  of  the  subordinate  characters,  distm- 
personally  appear  before  me.  I  should  not  be  the  gashed  indeed  by  a  certain  pnncely  excess 
last  to  grow  faint  and  pale  as  death."— r«ten,  *.  of  self-will  and  violence  of  passion,  but 
19^.,  t.  xxiv..  pp.  114, 115.  otherwise  not   rising  above  the  common 

level ;  and  this,  which  cannot  be  accounted 

This   tendency  to  insanity,  engendered  otherwise  than  a  defect  in  the  whole  plan  of 

by  Fichte's  philosophy,  is  brought  to  a  cri-  Hesperus,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Jean 

Paul  the  notion  of  reproduong  the  same 


•  The  title  of  one  of  the  prindpal  works  of  Fichte  •  j^^  ^r  ,^„^^  ,^xv,  ^vJ^^^^^m^^  ,*•*;«  ^:/t«ia 

is, «'  WissiuschafisUkre-  wfcch,  ifter  the  analogy  of  1^®\'  of  course  with  the  necessary  variations 

technohgy,  nxvoUvia,  we  render  episiemology.  ^  *be  detaiLg  of  the  plot  to  prevent  actual 

t  The  name  of  Schoppe's  dog.  repetition^  in  his  Titan.    Heroi  according- 
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Ij,  the  whole  interest  of  the  story  is  con- 
centrated upon  Count  Albano,  who  is  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  German  principalit  j,  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  but  who  appears  on 
the  stage  as  the  son  of  a  Spanish  grandee. 
Around  his  lofty  and  highly  finished  charac- 
ter all  the  other  personages  revolve,  like 
attendant  stars  around  the  dontral  sun.  In 
the  place  of  Lord  Horion  we  have  in  Titan 
the  Spanish  knight  Don  Gaspard  dc  Cesara, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Lord  Horion 
is  animated  by  high  thoughts  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  whereas  Don  Gaspard  is  im- 
pelled partly  by  vindictive  feelings,  and 
partly  by  an  ambitious  design  to  effect  an 
alliance  between  Albano  and  his  own  daugh- 
ter, the  Countess  Linda  de  Romciro.  Of 
the  female  characters,  not  one  approaches 
to  the  perfection  of  Clotilda  in  Hesperus  : 
Liana,  the  first  object  of  Albano's  love, 
placed  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  those 
of  Clotilda,  in  the  house  of  thoroughly 
worldly  and  ill-assorted  parents,  is  too  soft 
and  morbidly  poetic,  and  melts  away  before 
the  heat  of  life's  trials,  like  fresh  fallen 
snow  before  the  sun's  rays.  Her  early  death 
removes  this  formidable  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  Don  Gaspard's  ambitious 
designs,  and  Alvano  is  captivated  by  the 
far  more  commanding  charms  of  Linda. 
But  that  bond,  too,  is  broken  by  the  moral 
fall  of  Linda,  whose  romantic  notions  of 
love,  spuming  matrimony  as  a  vulgar  bond- 
age, are  abused  by  a  villain,  the  former 
fnend  of  Albano  and  his  rival  for  the  hand 
of  Linda,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  her  of 
her  innocence  ;  the  similarity  of  lus  voice 
to  that  of  Albano,  and  her  debility  of  sight 
after  sunset,  even  to  actual  blindness,  fa- 
TOring  his  diabolical  design.  Ultimately, 
after  the  discovery  of  Albano 's  real  birth, 
and  his  accession  to  his  ancestral  dominions, 
he  forms  an  alliance  with  a  princess,  named 
Idoina,  who  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  departed  Liana,  but  who  is  kept  too 
much  in  the  background  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  story,  to  give  scope  for  a 
development  of  her  character  sufficient  to 
interest  the  reader  in  her. 

To  exhibit  a  highly  gifted  and  morally 
powerful  nature,  brought  t6  maturity  by  the 
disoiplinc  of  heart  and  mind  which  Albano 
undergoes  during  the  course  of  these  trans- 
actions, surrounded  by  the  most  opposite  in- 
fluences, and  by  a  variety  of  persons  whose 
characters  are  not  less  discordant  than  the 
aims  which  they  pursue,  and  which  are  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  himself,  is  the 
main  object  which  the  author  of  Titan  had 


in  view.  The  dream  of  human  greatness  and 
goodness  is  realized  in  the  character  of  the 
hero ;  and  whatever  objections  may  be  raised 
to  the  truth  of  the  moral,  as  involying  the 
fallacious  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  few  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  embody  that  doctrine  in 
fiction,  have  taken  a  loftier  aim,  or  handled 
their  pencil  with  q:reater  boldness  and  effect, 
than  Jean  Paul  in  this,  which,  after  all, 
stands  out  pre-eminent  among  all  his  writ- 
ings as  the  master-work  of  his  genius.  Sub- 
ordinate to  this  leading  idea,  and  interwo- 
ven with  it,  there  are  other  and  kindred 
thoughts  of  high  moral  truth  ;  such  as  the 
victory  which,  under  the  most  crushing  cir- 
cumstances, the  feeblest  may  achieve  by 
the  triumphant  power  of  an  invincible  en- 
durance, exemplified  in  the  touching  fate  of 
Liana;  the  certain  and  fearful  danger  re- 
sulting from  presumptuous  disregard  of  the 
unalterable  rules  of  moral  order,  in  the 
terrible  fate  of  Linda ;  and  the  desperate 
termination  of  a  career  of  reckless  self- 
indulgence  in  that  of  her  seducer,  Roqnai- 
rol,  who,  after  strutting  on  life's  stage  in 
all  the  eccentricity  of  a  highly  talented  roti^, 
blows  out  his  brains  in  the  last  act  of  a 
tragedy  of  his  own  composition,  in  which 
he  has  reserved  to  himself  the  part  of  the 
suicide.  In  addition  to  these  high  lessons, 
Titan  contains  a  vast  abundance  of  keen 
and  graphic  satire  upon  court  life  and 
the  corruptions  of  government,  which  shows 
that  Jean  Paul  had  not  yet  escaped  6rom 
the  infection  of  the  liberalism  of  the  revo- 
lutionary propaganda,  the  traces  of  which, 
in  his  Hesperus,  we  have  before  noticed. 
Moreover,  the  perusal  of  Titan  is  rendered 
interesting  and  instructive  by  many  profound 
and  acute  remarks  on  the  subject  of  art ; 
the  cultivation  of  his  taste  being  made  a 
prominent  part  of  Albano's  education  by 
Don  Gaspard,  who  for  this  purpose  engages, 
along  with  the  philosophical  Schoppe,  a 
Greek  artist,  to  hear  him  company  in  his 
travels.  The  depth  and  truth  of  Jean 
Paul's  observations  on  these  subjects,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  are  the  more 
surprising,  because  he  never  visited  ihe 
scenes  which  he  depicts  in  such  glowing  and 
mphic  language  in  person,  but  derived  his 
information  partly  from  books  and  partly 
from  one  of  the  four  sister  princesses  to  whom 
Titan  is  dedicated. 

In  Titan,  Jean  Paul  reached  the  highest 
point  of  what  the  Germans  call  the  ^'  Ideal," 
according  to  his  views  of  life  and  of  human 
nature.     He  was  himself  evidently  con- 
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scions  that  he  could  not  exceed  his  Albano 


and  his  Clotilda,  the  Jupiter  Olympius  and 
the  Venus  Urania  of  his  poetic  chisel.  The 
efforts  of  his  genius,  in  producing  the  two 
fictions  of  Hesperus  and  Titan,  had  lifted 
him  to  the  top  of  Parnassus ;  and  having 
reached  it,  he  wisely  determined  not  to 
waste  his  stronfrth  or  to  jeopardize  his  fame 
by  abortive  endeavors  to  outdo  himself. 
Instead  of  straining  his  powerful  nature,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done  in  his  ascent  to  the 
cloud-capped  mountain  of  the  Muses,  he 
was  content  henceforth  to  exercise  it  gently 
by  disporting  himself  upon  its  summit. 
None  of  his  subsequent  works  exhibit  the 
same  concentration  of  his  varied  gifts ;  it 
seems  as  if  he  had  subjected  his  now  ma- 
tured mind  to  an  analytic  process,  and  de- 
termined to  open  for  every  faculty  and  ten- 
dency of  it  a  separate  channel  in  which  it 
might  flow  forth,  for  the  instruction  and  de- 
light of  a  grateful  and  admiring  public, 
and  for  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  what  he  considered  his  calling  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world  of  Ger- 
many. Of  the  writings  which  belong  to 
this  last  period  of  Jean  Paul's  literary 
history,  some  are  philosophical,  a  few  po- 
litical, and  the  rest  divided  between  comic 
and  sentimental  humor.  Among  the  comic 
productions  we  have  chiefly  to  notice  "  Dr. 
Katzenhergerh  Badereisej^^  or  "  Visit  to 
the  Watering-Place"  of  "Manlboum," 
Anglice  ''  Mouthbourn;"  the  "  Life  of  Fi- 
bel ;"  "  Nicolaus  Markgraf,  or  the  Comet ;'' 
and  the  ^'  Journey  of  the  Military  Chaplain, 
Attila  Schmelzle,  to  FidtZy'^  of  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  given  an  admirable  transla-^ 
tion,  with  occasional  abridgments.  Of  an 
earlier  date,  and  more  sentimental  than 
comic  in  the  character  of  its  humor,  is  the 
unfinished  novel  entitled  the  "  FlegeljaJurCy^^ 
or  lubber  years,  of  whi'ch,  under  the  title 
of  "Walt  and  Vult,"  the  names  of  the 
two  heroes  of  the  tale,  the  American  edi- 
tor of  the  Life  of  Jean  Paul  has  just  pub- 
lished a  translation.  The  story  itself, 
strange  as  all  our  author's  stories  are,  is  a 
kind  of  mythic  representation  of  the  two 
sides  of  Iiis  own  poetic  genius  ;  one  of  the 
twin-brothers,  Walt,  being  a  dreamy  senti- 
mentalist, the  other,  Vult,  a  man  of  the 
world,  full  of  practical  sense  and  humor. 
The  latter,  a  vaurien,  who  roams  through 
the  world  as  a  strolling  musician,  in  vain 
attempts  to  protect  the  former  from  the  loss 
of  a  large  inheritance  left  him,  but  under 
conditions  which  to  a  person  of  Walt's 
simplicity  of  character,  unaoquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  visionary  oast  of  mind 


prove  constant  snares.  For  a  while  the  two 
brothers  live  together  in  great  harmony ; 
until  they  both  become  enamored  of  W^ina, 
a  great  beauty,  by  whose  exalted  rank, 
however,  the  attainment  of  her  hand  is 
rendered  as  hopeless  for  poor  Walt,  as  the 
possession  of  the  inheritance  by  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  it  by  the  testator. 
Nevertheless  Walt  is  the  accepted  lover, 
while  Vult  meets  with  a  decided  refusal,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  takes  his  leave  of 
his  incorrigible  and  yet  more  fortunate 
brother.  Thus  the  story  ends,  or  rather  is 
broken  off  in  the  middle,  though  the  alle- 
gory seems  complete  ;  the  inability  of  po- 
etic genius  either  to  secure  the  lower  advan- 
tages of  the  material,  or  to  reach  the  high- 
er aims  of  the  ideal  world,  being  admirably 
represented  by  the  situation  in  which  Walt 
is  left,  with  a  lady  love  whom  he  has  no 
hope  of  marrying,  and  a  fortune  which  he 
has  no  chanoe  of  realizing ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  utter  inutility  of  that  keen 
and  humorous  perception  of  life  which  often 
accompanies  poetic  genius,  and  did  so  pre- 
eminently in  the  case  of  Jean  Paul,  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  restraining  its  eccen- 
tric flights,  and  the  repudiation  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  of  the  humor  of  the  clown  by 
the  highest  ideal  of  poesy,  are  ingeniously 
rendered  in  the  allegory  by  the  futility  of 
all  Vult's  efforts  to  prevent  the  mistakes  of 
Walt,  and  his  rejection  by  the  noble  and 
lovely  Wina. 

As  regards  the  merit  of  the  performance 
by  which  the  American  editor  of  Jean  Paul's 
Life  has  attempted  to  transplant  this  inter- 
esting tale  upon  the  soil  of  English  litera- 
ture, we  are  bound  to  warn  our  readers, 
that  if  they  wish  to  steer  clear  of  the  lofty 
genius  and  the  poetic  beauties  of  our  author, 
they  cannot  do  better  than  make  use  of  this 
translation,  which  turns  all  his  bright  poe- 
try into  dull  prose  much  more  effectually 
than  it  does  his  German  into  English.  We 
do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  which  a 
translator  of  Jean  Paul  has  to  cope  with ; 
but  making  every  allowance  for  these,  and 
for  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  the  copy  as 
compared  with  the  original,  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  the  translation  before  us  comes  up 
even  to  the  most  moderate  requirements 
which  the  reading  public  has  a  right  to  make 
upon  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  poetic 
beauties  and  the  keen  wit  of  Jean  Paul  are 
evidently  lost  upon  this  translator;  and 
through  an  exceedingly  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  apparently  of  its 
very  accidence,  even  the  fpnmunatioal  aense 
is  not  always  faithfully  given. 
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characters  introduced  are  the  representa- 
tives of  men  who  in  their  day  existed — of 
what  are  called  historical  personages  ;  and 
the  dramatic  action  and  business  of  the 
plot  frequently  profess  to  proceed  in  peri- 
ods, whose  chronicles  it  is  the  province  of 
History  to  examine,  explain,  and  develope. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  presumption,  that  it 
was  the  deliberate  design  of  Scott  to  create 
a  literature  which  should  be  strictly  ancil- 
lary to  History,  and,  though  filling  a  sub- 
ordinate office,  should  promote  the  same 
philosophy  and  contribute  to  the  same  ends. 
Accordingly,  the  term  "  Historical  Novels" 
was  invented, — an  appellation  which  Scott 
himself,  who  certainly  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  real  character  of  history,  never  (such  is 
our  impression),  in  one  instance,  counte- 
nanced. Now,  History  was  a  good  thing : 
for  had  it  not  been  so  said  by  them  of  old  ? 
and  a  Waverley  Novel  was  a  good  thing,  in 
virtue  of  one  of  those  facts  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reason.  It  followed,  there- 
fore, that  Scott's  merits  were  exactly 
measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  inhe- 
rent value  of  History  overbalanced  the  in- 
trinsic worthlessness  of  the  novel.  We  are 
here  inventing  no  imaginary  paradox.  In 
proof  of  what  we  have  stated,  we  might 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Critical^  Monthly^ 
and  Quarterly  Reviews j — in  short,  to  almost 
all  the  constituents  of  contemporary  criti- 
cism. There  is  now  open  before  us  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Quarterly^  the  writer  of  which — 
supposed  to  have  been  Lord  Dudley — cites 
in  proof  of  this  identical  position,  not  with- 
out much  jubilant  exultation,  an  edition  of 
Philippe  de  ComineSj  which  appeared  soon 
after  the  publication  of  Qiientin  Durward. 

We  believe  it  may  be  shown  to  demon-^ 
stration,  that  in  these  views,  frequently 
urged  on  a  public  completely  enslaved  to 
the  periodical  critics,  originated  this  belief 
in  Scott's  services  to  History.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  the  same  theory,  ad- 
vanced by  abler,  or  at  least  more  unpre- 
judiced, men,  and  supported  by  better  argu- 
ments, has,  in  our  own  day,  obtained  so 
widely  as  to  have  almost  passed  into  a  lite- 
rary canon.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  leading 
tenet  of  Macaulay,  who,  in  several  pas- 
sages, has  contrasted  the  meaffreness  of  His- 
tory, as  long  as  it  was  entombed  in  chroni- 
cles, with  its  vivacious  energy  after  Scott 
had  breathed  into  the  dead  bones  the  breath 
of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  this  question  of  Scott's  fur- 
therance of  History  is  quite  distinct  (rem 
that  of  his  influence  on  it.     The  first  we  are 
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heretical  enough  to  doubt,  but  we  think 
that  no  one  can  reasonably  hesitate  as  to 
the  last.  For  good  or  for  evil,  it  was  an 
important  day  for  History  when  Walter 
Scott  first  decided  on  translating  from  the 
German,  Gi)tz  with  the  Iron  Handj  the  pro- 
lific origin  of  a  world-famous  progeny.  It 
is  true  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  not 
at  present  in  England  anything  like  syste- 
matic History  written ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  ground,  which  in  an  age  more  earnest 
and  less  accustomed  to  loose  habits  of  think- 
ing would  be  filled  by  the  historian,  is  now 
occupied  by  a  swarm  of  essayists,  article- 
writers,  and  inditers  of  Historic  Fancies, — 
which  last  term  shall  at  present  only  tempt 
us  to  remark,  that  it  indicatcsL  great  confu- 
sion of  idea  in  the  era  which  countenances 
its  adoption.  The  whole  of  this  scattered 
literature  presents,  more  or  less,  the  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  Scott's  influence,  the 
substitution  of  life-like  portraiture  and 
clear,  intelligible  description,  for  philoso- 
phical comparison  and  analysis.  Look 
abroad,  too,  to  the  schools  of  literary  pro- 
duction which  are  rising  on  the  Continent. 
In  France,  which  up  to  the  Revolution  was 
singularly  barren  of  historians,  the  new 
generation  has  applied  itself  to  vigorous 
labor  in  the  unoccupied  field,  and  a  school 
of  writers  has  arisen  which  looks  to  Scott, 
principally,  if  not  solely,,  as  its  teacher  and 
master.  The  avowed  ambition  of  Midhelet 
is  to  write  French  history  as  Scott  would 
have  rendered  it,  in  a  series  of  romances. 
In  the  same  spirit  De  Barante  has  written 
his  History  of  Burgundy  ;  and  all  the  in- 
genuity displayed  in  Thierry's  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  world  if  the  author's  attention  had 
not  been  riveted  by  a  single  passage  in 
IvanhoCj  wherein  is  delineated  in  a  few 
bold  lines  the  Saxon  hind,  Higg  the  son  of 
Snell. 

This  notorious  influence  exerted  by  Scott 
on  the  whole  productive  intellect  of  our  pe- 
riod, must  necessarily  give  importance,  as 
his  vast  celebrity  must  always  give  interest, 
to  any  inquiry  like  the  present.  To  ex- 
haust the  subject  would  call  for  an  effective 
definition  of  the  province  and  offices  of  His- 
tory, as  well  as  a  oritioal  examination  of 
Scott's  merits  and  method.  We  will  not  even 
endeavor  to  answer  these  demands.  It  will 
be  enough  for  us,  if  the  few  considerations 
which  we  throw  out  serve  to  clear  the  ideas 
of  our  readers  respecting  the  real  bearing  of 
the  question  we  propound,  namely — ^JDid 
History  gain  by  the  writings  of  Walter  Scott  ^ 
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We  shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing a  few  words  regarding  the  sources  from 
which  Scott's  mind  derived  its  nourishment, 
and  the  artistic  treatment  in  conformity 
with  which  he  developed  the  results  of  his 
mental  experience.  His  intellectual  capa- 
cities had,  we  think,  this  peculiarity,  that 
their  difference  from  those  of  men  in  gene- 
ral was  not  one  of  kind  but  of  degree.  He 
had  a  genuine  love  of  the  Beautiful — not, 
perhaps,  of  moral  Beauty,  but  of  that  lower 
form  which  we  denominate  the  picturesque, 
— a  love  of  which  he  possessed  in  common 
with  many  ordinary  men.  But  the  deve- 
lopment in  Scott  was  enormous.  He  had 
strong  prejudices,  so  strong,  that  it  is  some- 
times hard  4:o  distinguish  him  from  the  fos- 
sil Tory  of  the  October  Club ;  though  in 
no  instance  did  his  dislikes  weaken  his 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  reasonable- 
ness, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  fit- 
ness and  self-consistency,  of  his  adversary's 
views.  He  was  the  most  catholic  admirer 
one  can  conceive.  Witness  his  Balfours 
and  Macbriars,  who,  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
equally  prejudiced,  and  less  singularly  or- 
ganized, would  inevitably  have  become 
mere  caricatures.  And  this  acute  relish 
for  the  Beautiful  extended  to  immaterial 
objects,  if  indeed  it  was  not  especially 
whetted  by  them.  To  whatever  thing  there 
attached  a  chain  of  associations,  however 
slight  and  meagre,  and  however  impercepti- 
ble to  most  men,  that  thing  was  endeared 
to  Scott.  Of  this  sort  is  the  verlu  with 
which  his  house  at  Abbotsford  is  crowded  ; 
but,  unlike  most  virtuosi,  he  prized  nothing 
that  was  simply  rare  or  curious,  while  all 
that  bore  the  faintest  relation  to  persons  or 
events  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
And  this  idiosyncrasy  embraced  all  exist- 
ences, which  are  rarely  the  subjects  of  an- 
tiquarian zeal,  words,  sentiments,  and 
tunes.  Like  the  Florentine  academicians, 
who  were  said  to  mix  disguised  with  the 
market-people  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  rihoholi^  the  rounded  idiomatic  sayings 
of  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  so  of  words, 
phrases,  and  turns  of  expression,  indicative 
of  the  smallest  peculiarity  in  the  speaker  or 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  Scott  was 
an  indefatigable  collector  and  chronicler. 
Further,  he  was  a  subtle  observer  of  human 
nature — as  are  many  provincial  attorneys. 
But  here  again  his  special  singularity  lay  in 
degree.  Indeed,  his  retentiveness  of  per- 
sonal peculiarities  seems  almost  to  have 
amounted  to  disease.  It  was  not  that  he 
had  great  power  of  looking  into  the  deeper 


springs  and  sources  of  character— hero 
certain  individual  deficiencies  obstruct- 
ed his  vision — but  looks,  movements,  sin- 
gularities, and  eccentricities  of  habit  or 
manner  he  never  forgot.  And  all  this  can 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  education. 
His  physical  misfortune  had  from  childhood 
made  him  a  sedentary  observer,  and  it  had 
been  his  lot  from  his  earliest  years  to  reside 
alternately  in  Edinburgh,  then  intensely 
provincial,  and  consequently  a  mine  of  dut- 
racter,  and  on  the  Scottish  border,  a  coun- 
try where  the  very  scantiness  of  surrounding 
objects  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  give  clearness  and  definiteness  to  the 
associations  connected  with  them. 

These,  then,  were  the  qualifications  which 
Scott  brought  to  the  exercise  of  his  art — 
common  ones  enough,  but  in  him  almost 
prete^naturally  developed.  Against  these 
available  excellences  we  must  set  various 
deficiencies,  which,  were  his  character  as  a 
Novelist  only  in  question,  it  would  be  mere 
cavilling  to  mention.  We  allude  to  charges 
which  have  of  late  years  ^een  not  unfre- 
quently  urged  against  him ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  his  perception  of  moral  right  was  not 
extremely  vivid — that  his  personal  and  pe- 
culiar ambitions  marred  the  growth  of  many 
of  the  higher  and  finer  aspirations — that 
his  memory  and  imagination  often,  and 
especially  as  he  grew  an  older  man,  were 
allowed  to  confuse  each  other — that  he  was 
not  accurate,  and  that  he  was  quite  incapa- 
ble of  philosophical  analysis  or  combination. 
But  though  his  reflective  powers  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  weak,  his  perceptions 
and  sympathies  were  pre-eminently  strong ; 
and  when  to  all  this  is  added  the  charm  of 
his  style,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  witch- 
ery he  exercises  over  us,  and  indeed  over 
the  age.  The  unreflective  reader  he  never 
tasks,  the  most  cultivated  critic  he  never 
disgusts ;  and  then  all  is  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage dear,  flowing,  and  coherent,  some- 
times most  racy  and  original.  It  is  a  free, 
bold,  decided  handling,  which  is  and  must 
be  delightful,  as  long  as  men  are  men.  The 
whole  process  is  eminently  what  Carlyle  has 
called  ^'  intellectual  shampooing ;"  and  be- 
sides this,  we  must  allow  that  his  artistic 
method,  when  confined  to  its  legitimate 
sphere,  is  almost  perfect.  What  was  this 
method,  and  how  it  has  afiected  Histoiy,  it 
is  full  time  for  us  to  inquire. 

We  conceive  it  will  be  admitted  that 
Scott's  treatment  of  a  Bubject  was  very 
much  as  follows:-— He  drew  on  his  own 
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stores  of  observation  for  the  characters  he 
required  ;  these  characters,  so  obtained,  he 
transferred  bodily  into  the  scene  and  action 
of  the  novel,  generally  unaltered,  sometimes 
slightly  modified  by  an  interchange  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarities :  then  he  arrayed  them 
in  the  costume  necessary  to  perfect  the  illu- 
sion, and  arranged  and  disposed  them 
according  to  his  own  exquisite  appreciation 
of  grace  and  fitness.  In  thus  stating  the 
case,  we  have  included  in  the  term  costume^ 
not  only  dress,  but  also  language  and  other 
adventitious  appliances ;  for  in  the  Waverley 
Novels  the  trick  of  speech,  borrowed  from 
contemporary  chronicles  or  ballads,  is  as 
thoroughly  adventitious  as  the  buff-coat  or 
the  cuirass.  The  propriety  of  this  treat- 
ment is  on  most  occasions  unimpeachable. 
When  Scott  depicted  the  Lowland  Scotch 
and  his  scene  was  laid  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  the  result  of  his  method  was 
full  of  natural  and  artistic  truth  ;  for  in  his 
younger  days  real  Jacobites  were  not  ex- 
tinct ;  the  Edinburgh  lawyer,  and  the  Low- 
land laird,  were  what  they  had  been  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century ;  and  at  this  very 
moment  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  peasantry 
have  altered  surprisingly  little  from  the 
typical  Cameronian  and  Covenanter.     But 


to  determine  the  action  of  an  individual  on 
his  age,  and  the  reaction  of  his  age  on  him. 
The  investigation  is  infinitely  complicated, 
since  the  character  of  its  subject  varies 
constantly  with  the  varying  influences  ex- 
erted on  it :  the  man  of  this  year  is  not 
necessarily  the  man  of  last  year,  any  more 
than  the  events  of  this  year  are  those  of 
the  last.  The  Lord-Protector  Oliver  is  not 
the  same  with  the  Parliamentary  general, 
nor  the  Parliamentary  general  with  Colonel 
Cromwell.  Now  if  this  is  partially  true  of 
an  individual  life,  it  is  certainly  true  of 
periods  and  generations.  Each  generation 
can  only  be  the  same  with  itself.  Myriads 
of  co-operating  agencies — law — custom — 
literature — have  joined  to  make  it  what  it 
is,  nor  could  the  same  result  be  obtained 
except  under  a  perfect  identity  of  condi- 
tions. Let  us  test  the  truth  of  this  by 
looking  to  our  own  characters.  Their  growth 
has  been  determined  by  circumstances  which 
only  a  miracle  can  enable  us  to  recall  and 
enumerate.  Every  book  we  read,  every 
conversation  we  hold,  modifies  us  in  some 
way  ;  and  there  must  be  some  men  whose 
characters,  like  coral  islands,  ^are  built  on 
the  foregone  labors  of  millions  of  their 
kind.      Can  we,    then,   by   any  effort   of 


then,  when  his  rapid  exhaustion  of  old  i  thought,  suppose  ourselves  existing  wholly 
ground  had  forced  him  to  change  the  field  in  a  period  other  than  the  present }  Scott 
of  his  labors,  and  he  was  tempted  to  thrust  transported  bodily  the  men  of  the  nine- 
his  characters  further  back  into  the  past, ,  teenth  century  into  the  fifteenth.  Can  we 
he  coDtiuued  precisely  the  same  process.  ^  do  the  same  with  ourselves  ?  We  can  easi- 
Scott's  early  acquaintance,  Janet  Gordon,  |  ly  imagine  ourselves  placed  among  all  the 


not  only  figures  as  Meg  Merrilies,  but  also 
passes  into  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  and 
beyond  into  the  prophetess  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf  s  castle ;  and  the  adventurous  Scotch- 
man, who  is  the  staple  of  his  heroes,  goes 
through  the  separate  avatars  of  an  advo- 
cate of  George  the  Second's  reign,  a  cava- 
lier of  the  Revolution,  a  courtier  in  the 
time  of  James  L,  a  Borderer  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  preux  chevalier  of  iSie 
era  of  the  Crusades.  But  we  need  not  stay 
to  discuss  facts  so  notorious. 

That  a  great  and  romantic  effect  was  thus 
produced,  is  evident.  There  is  all  the 
semblance  of  a  genuine  historical  tableau  ; 
the  elementary  characters  are  living,  breath- 
ing men,  and  they  offend  us  by  no  discre- 
pancies of  manner  or  costume.  But  is 
historical  truth  preserved  }  We  confident- 
ly answer  that  it  is  not,  and  that  there  is 
no  surer  way  of  contravening  the  realities 
of  History. 

We  know  no  more  difficult  branch  of 
historical  science  than  that  which  profesees 


external  peculiarities  of  the  feudal  age. 
We  can  picture  ourselves  blessed  by  the 
priest  or  unhorsed  by  the  knight  with  a 
vividness  almost  sufficient  to  rival  truth ;  but 
no  strain  of  the  imagination  can  transform 
us  into  men,  accepting  all  this  in  the  light 
of  common  every  day  incident  and  acci- 
dent ;  living  continually  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  universal  Church,  and  looking  on 
the  iron  circle  of  feudality  as  the  unques- 
tionable dispensation  of  Nature.  It  is  just 
as  impossible  for  the  most  imaginative  among 
us  to  substitute  for  his  own  the  sympathies 
and  antipathies  of  a  past  age,  as  it  was  evi- 
dently then  for  the  most  resolute  and  ad- 
vanced thinker  to  exhibit  conclusions,  tal- 
lying even  distantly  with  the  views  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  accepting  as  common-places. 
.They  can  never  come  to  us,  and  we  can 
never  return  to  them. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  urged,  in  re- 
ply to  these  arguments,  that,  although  we 
have  not  gained  by  Scott's  treatment  in  the 
way  of  absolute  truth,  we  are  yet  gainers  by 
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the  removal  of  absolute  error ;  and  that 
though  his  tableaux  do  not  give  us  the  real 
men  of  the  age  they  present,  they  have  yet 
a  sort  of  negative  reality,  in  that  they  serve 
to  weaken  a  besetting  tendency  to  look  on 
historical  characters  as  mere  names  and  ab- 
stractions. There  is  weight,  no  doubt,  in 
this  reasoning,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we 
gladly  acquiesce  in  it ;  but  we  are  not  the 
less  convinced  that  Scott  engendered  a  large 
amount  of  new  error  to  be  set  against  that 
he  removed.  The  Novelist  will  almost  ne- 
cessarily, in  the  spirit  of  his  art,  depict  scenes 
and  characters  which,  although  for  the  sake 
of  verisimilitude  there  must  be  in  them  some 
admixture  of  error,  will  yet,  on  the  whole, 
be  interesting  and  attractive.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  rosc- 
oolored  medium,  which,  by  harmonizing  all 
objects,  produces  deception  just  as  much  as 
if  it  distorted  them.  We  are  the  more  anx- 
ious to  insist  on  this,  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  what  are  called  Young  England 
views  have  originated  in  these  falsifications 
of  history;  and,  indeed,  the  birth  of  these 
theories  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that 
no  one  can  tamper  innocently  with  histori- 
cal truth.  Representations,  purely  and 
avowedly  imaginative,  are  not  without  a  pe- 
culiar danger  of  their  own,  and  much  more 
dangerous  are  those  but  partially  so.  Fic- 
tion cannot  border  on  reality  without  creep- 
ing under  its  robe  ;  indeed,  men  will  do 
violence  to  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  the  first  with  the  dress  of  the  last, 
in  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  the 
English  yacht-voyagers  to  Copenhagen  have 
determined  the  position  of  Ophelia's  grave, 
and  of  the  pool  in  which  she  drowned  her- 
self. And,  after  all,  the  advantages  confer- 
red by  Scott's  treatment  are  but  equivocal 
gain,,  if  we  are  compelled  to  accept  with 
them  intimate  and  substantial  misrepresen- 
tations of  historical  periods.  It  was,  no 
doubt^  somewhat  of  an  absurdity  to  see 
Garrick  acting  Richard  the  Third  in  a  court- 
suit  aud  powdered  wig.  But  we  should 
very  dearly  purchase  our  present  attention 
to  the  proprieties  of  theatrical  costume,  if 
we  were  compelled  to  retain  Collcy  Gibber's 
alterations  in  the  text  of  the  same  play,  in 
which  the  stilted  rhetoric  of  the  eignteenth 
century  jostles  the  racy  eloquence  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan period,  and  1750  and  IGOO  go  hand- 
in-hand. 

We  said  that  we  did  not  mean  to  hazard 
a  definition  of  the  historian's  province.  We 
will,  however,  venture  thus  far,  and  assert 
that  his  office  is  to  note  and  comment  on 


the  differences^  not  the  resemblances  or  the 
peculiarities  of  successive  ages.  If  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Past  is  to  benefit  us  at  all, 
for  doctrine,  for  example,  or  for  reproof,  it 
must  be  in  virtue  of  a  power  to  make  allow- 
ances and  deductions  for  the  discrepandes 
which  hold  between  it  and  ourselves.  Other- 
wise each  separate  period  is  insulated  in 
time,  and  has  no  connexion  with,  or  reli^ 
tion  to  the  ages  which  precede  or  follow  it. 
Now  for  this  branch  of  thought,  Scott  was 
peculiarly  unfitted.  Our  readers  may,  per^ 
haps,  remember  a  celebrated  passage  in  Ba- 
con, in  which  he  distinguishes  between  tn^e- 
nia  subtilia  and  ingenia  discursivoj  and  then 
adds,  ^^  utrumque  ingenium  facile  lahitur  in 
excessunij  alterum  prensando  gradus  rentm^ 
alterum  umbras.^^  To  the  first  class  belong- 
ed the  intellect  of  Scott.  He  loved  to  lin- 
ger on  the  gradus  rerum^  on  those  small  par- 
ticulars, which,  at  some  period  in  the  men- 
tal experience  of  all,  are  full  of  interest  and 
even  of  beauty.  But  to  the  last  division 
we  must  emphatically  assign  the  intel- 
lect of  the  man  who  possesses  what  is  called 
in  German  the  ^'  historical  sense,"  and  we 
know  no  better  example  of  a  writer  so  en- 
dowed, than  David  Hume.  With  some  re- 
markable deficiencies,  as  for  instance  his  in- 
capacity for  appreciating  enthusiasm  and  re- 
ligious faith,  he  had  yet  a  distinct  historical 
theory,  and  a  full  comprehension  of  national 
progress  and  social  advance.  He  has  in  his 
day  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  shoW 
how  the  mere  indications  of  one  age  become 
the  sharply-defined  characteristics  of  the 
next,  and  to  demonstrate  the  fore-ordained 
aim  and  ultimate  union  and  convergence  of 
those  innumerable,  seemingly  irreconcilable 
particulars  which  Scott  and  his  school  treat 
as  distinct  and  isolated  facts. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  up  a  volume  of 
Scott  in  anything  like  a  spirit  of  critical  exa- 
mination. One  cannot  read  him  in  cold  blood. 
He  sets  all  one's  tastes  and  sympathies 
working  at  once  to  the  dire  distraction' of 
the  reason.  Flooded  by  his  humor,  and 
exhilarated  by  his  heartiness  and  freshness, 
one  lingers  in  the  company  of  his  gloriously 
life-like  creations  about  as  much  disposed 
to  question  their  title  to  the  name  they  bear, 
as  an  opium-smoker  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  his  imaginairy  Honris.  .^d  here  again 
Scott's  admirable  tact  throw9  tis  at  fault. 
We  are  never  taken  aback  by  a  virtual  pa- 
radox. Even  in  his  delineations  of  single 
personages,  where  no  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance  with  history  at  once  con- 
vinces ns  that  there  is  a  misrepresentation 
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somewhere,  its  exact  nature  is  most  difficult 
of  detection.     The  dark  side  of  a  character, 
the  remorseless  cruelty  of  a  Clayerhouse, 
the  mean-spirited  selfishness  of  a  Leicester, 
is  always  indicated — subdued,  it  is  true,  in 
tone,  but  still  never  wanting  altogether.    By 
this  appearance  of  fairness,  one's  ideas  on  a 
broad  question  of  right  and  wrong  become 
strangely  biassed  in  the  teeth  of  oneself  and 
one's  convictions.      There  is  a  fallacy,  cer- 
tainly ;  it  lies  in   the  balance  of  motives ; 
the  writer  has  deceived  us  by  his  crafty  ad- 
justment of  the  scale ;  but  not  one  reader 
in  a  hundred  has  the  courage  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  look  further  than  the  conclusion  of 
the  process.     And,  if  Scott  can  thus  mis- 
lead us  in  cases  where  it  was  probably  his 
deliberate  intention    to  produce   a  certain 
and  given  effect,  the  danger  of  deception  is 
much  greater  in  instances  where  he  himself 
sinoed     unknowingly     and     unconsciously 
against  the  truth,  in  his  transpositions  and 
translations  of  scenes  and  characters  whose 
nature  and  peculiarities  were  due  solely  to 
the  influences  of  his  own  age,  upon  the  dis- 
cordant world  of  the  Past.     Even  more  de- 
ceptive, as  well  as  more  untrustworthy,  is 
the  general  result,  when  such  methods  are 
applied  to  the  description  of  whole  states 
of  Hociety  and  periods  of  history,  with  their 
complicated  enginery  of  agency  and  conse- 
quence.    We  know  but  one  way  of  keeping 
our  eyes  open.     Let  us  not  look  to  Scott, 
but  to  his  imitators.     Coleridge  has  some- 
where said   that  pathology  is  the   test  of 
physiology.  Examine  things  in  their  diseas- 
ed form,  and  you  will  learn  their  true  na- 
ture.    Now  we  presume  no  one  imagines 
Mr.  James's  novels  to  be  real  presentations 
of  the  past.    If  the  eternal  couple  of  knights, 
who  open  the  tale  by  riding  through  impos- 
sible scenery  at  sunset,  if  the  unnatural  in- 
cident, the  common-place  morality,  the  dia- 
logue forced   into  stilted  quaintness,  if  all 
these,  as  brought  out  in  the  inimitable  Bar- 
bazure,  constitute  a  genuine  historical  pic- 
ture, then  is  History  something  more  unin- 
structive  than  an  old  almanac.     And  yet 
detach  a  Waverley  novel  from  its  accidents, 
and  the  caput  mortuum  is  a  tale  of  Mr.  James. 
Apart  from  Scott's  taste,  from  his  accuracy 
of  detail,  from  his  wit,  from  his  humor,  from 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  these  ab- 
surdities represent  not  unfairly  those  ele- 
ments of  his  productions  which  bear  direct- 
ly on  History. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  detract  from 
the  true  fame  of  this  great  man.  A  veritable 
Nemesis  would  avenge  so  ungratefxil  a  re- 


turn for  the  hours  of  delight  we  owe  to  him. 
But  we  have  distinctly  said  that  the  novel- 
ist, as  such,  is  not  th6  object  of  our  stric- 
tures.    VVe  only  lament  that  his  method 
should  have  proved  so  fruitful  of  questiona- 
ble consequonces.     In  our  opinion  he  might 
have  adopted  a  different  treatment  without 
detriment  to  his  peculiar  excellences.      He 
might  have  written  always  as  he  wrote  oc- 
casionally, that  is,  he  might  have  bestowed 
the  additional  pains*  necessary  to  give  an 
artistic  form  to  the  materials  with  which 
he  was  so  freely  provided,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  deceptive  illusion  of  a  pseudo- 
historical  garb :  or  perhaps  he  mi^ht  have 
emulated  the  far  more  difficult  achievement 
of  describing  the  past  as  it  really  existed, 
and  of  illustrating,  not  creating  it,  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  present ;  or  he  might 
at  least  have  kept  the  subject  and  its  acci- 
dental vehicle  so  far  apart  as  partially  to 
obviate   all    danger   of  misrepresentation. 
This  last  appears  to  have  been  th6  method 
of  Shakspeare,  who  almost  takes  pains  to 
separate  the  characters  introduced  from  the 
scene  of  introduction.     The  existing  laws 
of  the  stage  compelled  him  to  transact  his 
stage-action   at    Verona,   Venice,    Padna, 
Athens — anywhere    but     in    Elizabethan 
England.     But  his   Veronese    Gentlemen 
belong  to  St.  Paul's  and  the  Temple,  lago 
and  Cassio  smack  somewhat  of  Alsatia,  Dog- 
berry and  Verges  are  redolent  of  the  Fleet, 
and  some  Stratford  weaver  certainly  sat  for 
the  Athenian  Bottom.     Moreover,  in  the 
historical  plays,  in  which  nothing  but  the 
bare  skeleton  of  fact  is  present,  all  histo- 
rical consistency  is  systematically  neglected. 
With  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  identify  the  fictitious  with 
the  historical  scene. 

But  we  will  not  be  tempted  to  mingle 
questions,  which  are  in  reality  distinct. 
l?rom  taking  Scott  as  our  guide  and  in- 
structor, we  are  learning  to  prefer  to  pa- 
tient thought  and  candid  investigation,  an 
easily  induced  attention  to  the  imaginary 
graces  and  prettinesses  of  the  past, — 

^  Le  donne,  i  cavalier.  Fame,  gli  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  Taudaci  imprese," 

and  the  consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Smythe 
is  likely  to  be  the  exponent  of  our  opinions 
on  History,  Mr.  Pugin  of  our  views  on  Reli- 
gion, and  Lord  John  Manners  of  our  states- 
manship. 
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equally  meritorious,  pass,  day  after  day, 
from  the  performance  of  equally  arduous 
tasks,  into  oblivion.  If  the  one  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  rest  forsotten,  it  is  not  that 
his  merit  was  greater,  but  that  the  business 
he  was  employed  in  was  more  memorable. 

The  work  before  us,  then,  is  not  so  much 
of  biographical,  as  of  historical  interest.  It 
is  valuable,  chiefly  for  the  insight  which  it 
affords  us  into  the  working  of  the  machine 
of  government,  at  home,  and,  still  more,  in 
India.  It  is  history  under  the  disguise  of 
biography.  This  method  of  treating  ihe 
subject  certainly  has  its  advantages.  The 
professed  historian,  who  must  select  a  point 
of  view  from  which  he  can  survey  a  wide 
field,  and  represent  its^everal  parts  in  their 
duQ  proportions,  must  needs  stand  at  a  dis- 
taitt!e,  and  lose  sight  of  many  details.  The 
historical  biographer  offers  us  but  a  partial 
view ;  but  then  he  brings  us  closer,  and 
gives  us  a  minuter  and  perhaps  a  more  cor- 
rect representation  of  that  portion  whidl 
lies  within  his  range.  In  this  respect,  the 
value  of  the  biography  is  independent  of  the 
character  of  its  subject.  We  may  use  the 
mind  of  Lord  Wellesley  simply  as  the  as- 
tronomer uses  his  telescope  :  we  may  look 
through  it  at  the  objects  towards  which  it 
is  turned.  And,  this  being  premised,  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  pardon  us,  if,  in 
the  present  notice,  he  shall  find  the  Marquess 
himself  left  a  little  too  often  out  of  sight. 

The  names  of  Wellesley  and  Wesley  «re 
both  sufficiently  well-known  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  the  one  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  other,  and  that  the  foun- 
der of  Methodism  and  the  conqueror  at 
Waterloo  originally  spelt  their  names  alike, 
and  were  descended,  not  very  remotely, 
from  a  common  stock.  It  was  by  mere  ac- 
cident that  the  careers  of  thc«e  two  remark- 
able men  diverged  so  widely.  The  father 
of  the  one,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
other,  were  private  gentlemen  of  slender 
fortune.  The  head  of  the  house  was  an  old 
man  and  childless ;  and  those  estates, 
which  eventually  paved  the  way  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
family,  were  first  offered  to  a  member  of  the 
English  branch.  The  story  is  told  in 
Sonthey^s  life  of  Wesley. 


Those  who  write  the  lives  of  statesmen  or 
soldiers  must  always  find  it  difficult  to  se- 
parate the  functions  of  the  biographer  from 
those  of  the  historian.  The  deeds  of  their 
hero  belong  to  the  historian,  in  virtue  of 
their  intrinsic  importance,  and  they  belong 
to  the  biographer,  as  manifestations  of  cha- 
racter. The  difference  is  simply  this  :  the 
historian  cares  nothing  for  individual  cha- 
racter, except  so  far  as  that  may  throw  light 
on  great  national  transactions  ;  the  biogra- 
pher cares  nothing  for  occurrences,  except 
so  far  as  these  may  throw  light  on  the  indi- 
vidual character. 

There  are  some  men  whose  actions 
interest  us  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  are  theirs, — because  we  are  interested 
in  the  man,  and  delight  to  hear  of  anything 
that  is  characteristic  of  him.  Such  men 
are  the  true  subjects  of  biography.  In 
writing  of  such,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
deeds  to  be  recorded  are  memorable  or  in- 
significant in  themselves.  A  life  of  Shak- 
speare  would  be  none  the  worse  for  its  deal- 
ing in  paltry  farmhouse  or  alehouse  busi- 
ness and  table-talk  ;  a  life  of  Milton  would 
be  none  the  better,  for  having  its  scenes 
laid  in  the  Council-chamber  of  Cromwell. 
But  such  men  are  rare.  The  number  of 
those,  for  whose  characters  we  feel  the  true 
biographical  interest, — an  interest  which 
merges  the  acts  in  the  man, — cannot  be 
very  large.  To  excite  such  an  interest, 
there  must  be  some  great  force  of  intellect, 
some  unusual  gift  of  imagination,  fancy,  or 
passion,  some  remarkable  goodness,  some 
noble  self-devotion, — in  a  word,  something 
which  it  is  good  to  know,  that  men  may 
think  more  highly,  more  kindly,  or  more 
justly,  of  their  common  nature. 

Now,  with  every  respect  for  the  merits  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  rank  him  with  men  of  this  class. 
Genius  he  had  none  :  his  mind  was  not  re- 
markable for  strength,  versatility,  or  large- 
ness :  his  virtues  were  not  above  the  ordinary 
pitch.  There  is  nothing  in  his  character  to 
dazzle  the  imagination,  or  very  forcibly  to 
interest  the  heart.  He  was  a  man  great  by 
position,  rather  than  intrinsically  great.  It 
was  his  fortune  to  act  a  conspicuous  part, 
^nd  he    acted   it  well:    but    thousands, 
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"  While  Charles  Wesley  was  at  West- 
minster under  his  brother,  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  same 
family  name,  wrote  to  the  father,  and  in- 
quired of  him  whether  he  had  a  son  named 
Charles  ;  for,  if  so,  he  would  make  him  his 
heir.     Accordingly,  his  school  bills,  during 
several  years,  were  discharged  by  his  unseen 
namesake.     At  length  a  gentleman,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  this  Mr.   Wesley, 
called  upon  him,  and  after  much  conversation 
asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  accompany 
him   to  Ireland.      The   youth   desired   to 
write  to  his  father  before  he  could  make 
answer.     The  father  left  it  to  his  own  de- 
cision ;  and  he,  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
fair  prospects  which  Christ-Church  opened 
to  him,  chose  to  stay  in  England.     John 
Wesley,  in  his  account  of  his  brother,  calls 
this  a  fair  escape  ;  the  fact  is  more  remark- 
able than  he  was  aware  of,  for  the  person 
who   inherited   the  property   intended  for 
Charles  Wesley,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Wellesley   in   consequence,   was    the   first 
Earl   of  Mornington,   grandfather   of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.     Had   Charles   made  a   diffc^nt 
choice,  there  might  have  been  no  Metno- 
dists,  the   British   empire  in   India  might 
still  have  been  menaced  from  Seringapatam, 
and    the    undisputed    tyrant    of    Europe 
might  at  this  time  have  insulted  and   en- 
dangered us  on  our  own  shores." — Vol.  i., 
pp.  10,  11. 

Old  Mr.  Wesley  seems  to  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  an  heir.  Un- 
like Mr.  Dickens's  Chuzzlewit,  whose 
wealth  only  revealed  to  him  the  baseness 
of  his  cousinhood,  Mr.  Wesley  gained  from 
his  position  a  view  of  the  brighter  side  of 
human  nature.  His  kinsman  Charles  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  career,  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  John  Wesley's  most 
valuable  auxiliary.  Nor  was  the  old  man 
more  successful  in  his  application  to  the 
Irish  family  ;  to  whom  he  made  the  same 
ofiFer  in  favor  of  one  of  the  sons,  an 
ensign  in  the  army.  The  young  Irishman 
declared  he  should  be  ashamed  to  quit  the 
army  during  the  time  of  war.  Here  the 
matter  rested  ;  Mr.  Wesley  never  renewed 
his  intercourse  ;  and  the  family  were  left  to 
suppose  that  their  cadet  had  disinherited 
himself.  But,  when  Mr.  Wesley  died,  it 
appeared  from  his  will  that  the  youth's  con- 
duct had  only  increased  his  esteem  :  he 
left  him  his  sole  heir.  The  property  was 
extensive,  and  the  bequest  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  prosperity  of  the  Collej- Wes- 


ley, or,  as  they  are  now  to  be  called,  the 
Wellesley,  family.  The  second  heir,  a  man 
of  great  ability,  obtained  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Mornington ;  and,  dying  when  his  eldest 
son  was  just  come  of  age,  left,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  the  dignity  of  an  Irish 
peer,  an  estate  deeply  mortgaged,  and  a 
load  of  unpaid  debts. 

Richard  Wellesley  had  already  honora- 
bly distinguished  himself  at  school  and  col- 
lege. His  high  spirit  had  indeed  led  to 
his  expulsion  from  Harrow  School,  by  mak- 
ing him  a  ringleader  in  a  dangerous  riot ; 
but  this  youthful  fault  had  been  retrieved 
at  Eton,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  first  classical  scholars  of  his  day. 
His  contributions  to  the  Mu8<b  Etanensea 
are  still  read  and  admired  by  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  such  things.  At  Oxford, 
he  maintained  the  reputation  he  had  car- 
ried with  him  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  scholarly  tastes  and  accomplishmontsy 
which  were  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment 
to  him  through  life.  Lord  Brougham  tells 
us  that  his  friend's  model  in  oratory  was 
Demosthenes,  and  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  De  Corona,  and  was  accustomed  to 
exalt  that  noble  work  of  genius  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

Lord   Mornington's   position    naturally 
impelled  him  towards  a  political   career. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  course  of  life 
that  could  enable  him  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  his  title,  unsupported  as  it  was  by 
any  large  hereditary  fortune  :  it  was  suited 
to  his  taste  and  capacity ;  it  promised  to 
gratify  that  thirst  for  distinction,  which  is 
the   sure   companion  of    academical    suc- 
cesses ;  and,  in  those  days,  even  more  than 
the  present,  it  was  a  career  that  lay  level- 
led and  smoothed  for  any  member  of  the 
aristocracy.      He  soon  began  to  speak  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and,  before  long, 
took  a   conspicuous  part   in  the  debates. 
His  early  speeches,  we  are  told,  were  care- 
fully written,  polished,  and    elaborated ; 
and  they  were  set  off  to  advantage  by  a 
graceful,  though  at  first  somewhat  too  the- 
atrical, delivery,  and  a  clear  and  manly 
voice.      We  have  his  picture  drawn   by 
Sheridan,  who  thus  describes  one  of  his 
most  successful  efforts  : — "  He  remember* 
ed,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan, ''  to  have  seen  the 
Noble  Lord,  with  the  same  sonorous  voice, 
the  same  placid  countenance,  in  the  same 
attitude,  leaning  gracefully  upon  the  table, 
and  giving  an   acoount,  from  shreds  and 
patches  of  Brissot,  that  the  French  repub- 
lic would  last  bat  a  few  months  longer?' — 
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Vol.  i.,p.  115.  The  young  nobleman  was 
listened  to  with  great  favor  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  soon  encouraged  to  as- 
pire to  more  than  a  provincial  triumph. 
Quitting  the  narrow  field  of  Irish  politics, 
he  sought  a  seat  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons ;  and  his  wish,  in  those  days  of 
pocket  boroughs,  was  readily  gratified. 
Lord  MorDington  arrayed  himself  under 
the  banner  of  Pitt,  and  soon  displayed  a 
very  promising  degree  of  ability  ;  which 
his  chief,  who  was  not  overburdened  at  that 
time  with  talented  supporters,  speedily  re- 
warded with  some  subordinate  appoint- 
ments in  the  ministry. 

Lord  Momington's  first  great  speech  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  which  es- 
tablished his  reputation,  is  given  at  full 
length  by  his  biographer,  from  a  report  cor- 
rected by  the  Earl  himself.  It  is  interest- 
ing, as  the  early  effort  of  a  man  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished.  In  estimating 
itfl  value,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  parliamentary  speaking  was  in  that 
day  a  very  different  business  from  what  it 
is  now.  At  present,  the  speaker  addresses 
a  somewhat  business-like  assembly,  and 
also  bears  in  mind  that  he  is  in  fact  speak- 
ing to  the  reporters  and  the  public ;  he 
aims  at  influencing  public  opinion ;  and 
hence  a  certain  practical  style — a  mode  of 
speaking  that  really  appeals  to  the  under- 
standing. Half  a  century  ago,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  parliamentary 
speech — unless  in  a  very  few  exceptional 
oases — produced,  and  was  expected  to  pro- 
duce, no  political  effect  whatever.  No 
speaker  hoped  to  gain  a  single  vote  by  his 
arguments,  and  would  be  still  less  apt  to 
think  of  gaining  the  opinions  of  the  public ; 
at  all  events,  such  hopes  would  be  too  faint 
and  chimerical  to  influence  his  manner  of 
speaking.  It  was  not  the  cause,  but  the 
speaker,  that  was  to  be  the  gainer  by  the 
speech.  Men  spoke  to  display  their 
talents,  to  gain  influence,  places,  reputa- 
tion, or  popularity.  Their  business  was  to 
amuse  or  interest  their  hearers ;  and,  as 
they  spoke  to  gentlemen  and  scholars,  they 
naturally  sought  for  their  applauses  by  an 
emulation  of  the  great  orators  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  graces  of  diction  and  delivery 
were  sedulously  cultivated.  Solid  facts, 
and  the  plain  tones  of  manly  feeling,  that 
go  to  the  heart  with  no  aid  of  elocution, 
were  laid  aside  as  out  of  place.  Thus  there 
grew  up  a  somewhat  factitious  and  artificial 
style,  of  oratory.  While  the  few  great 
minds — the  Pitts,  Burke,  and  Fox,  appeared 


to  advantage  in  this  stately  robe  of  the 
rhetorician,  ordinary  men  were  in  danger 
of  making  themselves  ridiculous  ;  not  m-* 
deed  by  faults  of  taste,  but  by  habitually 
using  a  force  and  pomp  of  language  whi^ 
was  not  supported  by  the  thought.  This 
tendency  is  very  observable  in  Lord  Mom- 
ington's  early  speeches.  He  thought  it 
right  to  express  everything  strongly,  ener- 
getically, and  as  Demosthenes  would  have 
expressed  it.  Unfortunately,  the  energy 
was  only  in  the  language ;  there  was  not 
force  of  thought  or.  depth  of  feeling  to 
correspond.  In  such  oases,  the  language 
produces  the  effect  of  affectation  ;  as  the 
speaker  warms,  the  hearer  grows  cold;  there 
is  an  instinct  teaches  him  that  the  heart 
does  not  move  with  the  lips;  that  the  speak- 
er's energy  is  unreal  and  insincere  ;  and 
he  disdains  to  have  his  passions  treated  as 
an  instrument  on  which  the  placid  perfor- 
mer may  ''  play  what  stops  he  please." 
Lord  Momington's  speech,  however,  was 
upon  a  subject  that  must  have  aroused  some 
natural  warmth.  It  was  his  part  to  dilate  on 
the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the^cccssity  of  making  vigorous  efforts  in 
prosecution  of  the  war.  He  had  the  easy 
and  pleasant  task  to  prove  the  nationu 
enemy  in  the  wrong.  The  same  emotions 
which  had  inspired  Burke's  magnificent  in- 
vective on  the  regicides,  arrayed  themselves 
in  his  cause.  His  speech,  therefore,  which 
was  entirely  in  the  prevalent  taste,  was  re- 
ceived very  favorably,  was  distingu^ed  by 
being  answered  by  Sheridan,  and  was  puln 
lished  as  a  pamphlet,  and  much  read. 

For  some  years  Lord  Mornington  con- 
tinued to  hold  subordinate  offices  in  Pitt's 
ministry.  During  this  probation,  he  gra- 
dually gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  premier,  who  discovered  in  him  great 
aptitude  for  business,  and  a  rare  and  most 
valuable  combination  of  judgment  and  de- 
cision. He  at  length  gave  his  young  sup- 
porter a  distinguished  proof  of  confidence 
in  promoting  him  from  the  comparatively 
humble  posts  he  had  filled,  to  the  responsi- 
ble station  of  Governor-General  of  India ; 
the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Shore  having 
left  it  vacant. 

The  seven  years'  administration  of  Lord 
Mornington  is  the  era  from  which  we 
must  date  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
in  India.  Up  to  that  time  the  British 
power  was  but  one  of  three  dominant  sove- 
reignties, and  was  to  all  appearance  the 
weakest  of  the  three.  Nominally,  the 
East  India  Company  held  sovereign  sway 
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in  one  district  only,  the  country  con- 
quered by  Clive,  that  is  to  say,  the  three 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar, 
watered  by  the  Ganges,  and  forming  the 
norih-eastem  comer  of  the  peninsula;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  narrow  slip  extending 
along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Orissa,  call- 
ed the  Northern  Circars.  We  thus  occu- 
pied a  continuous  but  straggling  territory, 
comprehending  a  long  line  of  coast  on  the 
east,  but  scarcely  penetrating  inland,  except 
in  the  direction  opened  by  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges.  It  was  the  most  rich,  but  also  the 
most  exposed  and  unprotected  portion  of 
HindOstan.  We  had  also  our  factories  and 
commercial  settlements  on  both  lines  of 
coast,  each  of  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  litde  precarious  sovereignty,  extending 
a  few  miles  into  the  interior.  Of  these, 
the  settlements  on  the  western  coast,  where 
we  had  been  met  from  the  beginning  by  a 
more  warlike  population,  had  never  been 
very  thriving.  We  had  been  expelled  from 
Surat,  the  earliest  station  of  the  Compa- 
ny's trade  ;  and  the  town  and  ishind  of 
Bombay  was  almost  all  the  footing  we  held. 
On  the  east,  however,  the  settlement  at 
Madras  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  considerable  accession  to  the  Bri- 
tish power  by  reducing  the  sovereign  of  the 
small  district  of  the  Carnatic  to  become 
our  dependant  and  tributary.  Such  was 
the  position  in  which  Lord  Momington 
found  the  British  power  on  his  arrival  in 
India.  At  his  departure  he  left  it  nomi- 
nally ruler  of  the  largest  portion  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  virtually  ruler  of  the  whole. 

The  causes  which  brought  about  so  great 
a  revolution  in  so  short  a  time,  are  not  to 
be  looked  for  solely,  nor  even  principally, 
in  the  character  of  Lord  Momington,  or 
the  great  soldier  that  served  under  him. 
The  military  superiority  of  the  British  over 
the  native  armies  had  been  established  long 
before.  The  discovery  made  at  Plassy, 
that  the  Indian  army  was  a  mob,  had  been 
repeatedly  confirmed.  Yet,  since  the  days 
of  Clive,  the  progress  of  the  British  power 
had  been  inconsiderable ;  a  long  season  of 
apparent  torpor  preceded  the  sudden  and 
brilliant  revival  under  Lord  Momington. 
In  fact,  there  were  influences  at  work,  not 
under  the  Govemor-GeneraPs  control,  but 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  services. 

In  the  first  place,  the  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire  may  be 
said  to  have  about  this  time  reached  its 
climax.     When  the  servants  of  the  East 


India  company  first  obtained  permission  to 
erect  factories  on  these  coasts,  they  found 
the  whole  of  Hindostan  subject,  or  appa- 
rently subject,  to  the  rule  of  a  single  po- 
tentate. It  is  true  that  the  august  and 
formidable  appearance  of  the  Great  Mogul 
even  then  was  little  better  than  a  delusion. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire  has 
often  been  likened  to  that  of  the  Roman  ; 
but  the  comparison  seems  not  very  just. 
The  Moguls  themselves  may  rather  be  said 
to  have  filled  the  parts  of  the  Huns  and 
Goths.  Warlike  and  unsettled  tribes  from 
Central  Asia,  of  the  same  Tartaric  race  that 
still  occupies  the  throne  of  China,  they  had 
been  allured  by  the  wealth  of  the  tihiid 
Hindoos,  had  overrun  the  Peninsula  with 
little  opposition,  and  everywhere  established 
themselves  as  rulers.  There  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  irruptions  of  barba- 
rians from  Germany  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  these  from  Tartary  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  The  process  is 
precisely  identical.  A  tribe  or  band  de- 
scends the  mountains,  stops  at  the  first  great 
city  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  plunder^ 
seizes  all  it  can,  establishes  its  leader  on 
the  throne,  and  settles  there,  compellinff 
the  womanish  natives  to  till  the  fields,  and 
do  the  work  of  slaves  for  them.  But  the 
conquerors  are  not  left  long  in  repose.  A 
new  swarm  from  the  north  follows  in  its 
track,  is  again  tempted  by  the  sight  of 
flocks  and  herds,  and  tries  its  strength  in 
battle  with  its  foreranner.  The  vanquished 
go  southward  in  quest  of  new  homes.  Again 
and  again  the  process  is  repeated.  For 
years,  perhaps  for  generations,  the  unhappy 
natives  are  afllicted  with  arrivals  of  fresh 
and  hungry  masters.  All  is  movement ;  no 
settled  form  of  government,  no  established 
laws,  nothing  but  the  law  of  the  stronger. 
When  the  invading  hordes  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  territory,  and  are  stop- 
ped by  the  sea,  the  wave  of  invasion  recoils. 
For  awhile  the  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
comes now  more  serious,  as  the  defeated 
have  nowhere  to  betake  themselves  to.  At 
length  the  contest  begins  to  wear  itself  out; 
repeated  struggles  tend  to  centralize  power ; 
the  tribes  find  it  necessary  to  combine  them- 
selves for  defence  or  attack ;  the  sovereignty 
goes  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  till  at 
length  some  one  ruler,  more  powerful  or 
more  ambitious  than  his  neighbors,  gains  a 
short-lived  ascendency,  and  gives  a  moment- 
ary solidity  and  unity  to  a  vast  extent  of 
territory.  Such  is  the  history  of  Europe, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
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reign  of  Charlemagne.  Such  is  the  histo- 
ry of  India,  from  Baber  to  Aumngzebe. 
The  same  words  serve  to  describe  both. 

But  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  led  to 
very  different  results  from  those  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes.  The  fxision  of  conquerors  and 
conquered  was  mudi  less  complete ;  to  speak 
more  precisely,  no  fusion  took  place.  In 
the  West  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Roman 
world  soon  began  to  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  their  new  masters ;  they  converted 
them  to  their  religion ;  they  civilized  them  ; 
they  taught  them  laws,  letters,  and  arts ; 
and  thus  by  degrees  established,  amidst  the 
profound  diversity  of  race  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing, a  certain  community  of  ideas,  which 
at  length  grew  into  a  community  of  national 
character.  In  the  East,  the  Hindoo  peo- 
ple and  the  Mussulman  conquerors  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  common.  The  monarch 
despised  the  religion  of  his  people;  the 
people  hated  that  of  their  monarch.  At- 
temps  were  repeatedly  made  to  suppress  the 
Hindoo  idolatry,  and  establish  the  purer 
worship  of  Islam ;  again  and  again  the 
baffled  ruler  was  driven  back  to  a  con- 
temptuous toleration.  The  ancient  civili- 
zation of  India,  the  division  into  castes, 
penetrating  every  household,  and  enslaving 
minds  from  the  cradle,  wielded  its  perni- 
cious influence  unchecked.  The  ilogul 
chiefs  held  their  places  solely  by  military 
force  :  they  made  no  progress  towards  ob- 
taining the  esteem  or  affection  of  their  sub- 
jects. They  were  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in 
language,  aliens  in  religion,  and  such  to  all 
appearance  they  might  have  remained  for 
ever. 

Such  a  state  of  things  evidently  gave  no 
promise  of  stability.  When  the  people 
viewed  their  rulers  simply  as  so  many  foreign 
plunderers,  using  their  superior  force  only 
to  oppress,  they  would  be  apt  to  stand  neu- 
tral in  everv  revolution,  and  to  look  on 
calmly  whilst  their  tyrants  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves.  The  Mogul  could 
reckon  on  the  obedience  of  his  deputies  and 
servants  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  he  could 
compel  it  by  his  own  immediate  Mussulman 
forces,  -\ccordingly,  when  the  extent  of 
Aumngzebe *s  dominions  made  it  necessary 
to  parcel  out  the  distant  provinces  amongst 
viceroys,  it  was  everywhere  found  a  most 
difficult  task  to  prevent  those  viceroys  from 
becoming  independent  princes.  During 
Anrungzebe''3  lifetime  his  vigor  kept  his 
dominions  entire,  but  it  was  bv  means  of 
continual  exertion.  After  his  death  his  de- 
scendmnta,  reared  in  the  enfeebling  atmo- 


sphere of  a  court,  found  the  taak  far  too 
much  for  them.  The  Viceroys,  Subahdan, 
or  Nabobs,  were  not  content  to  claim  a  life- 
tenure  of  their  offices,  they  transmitted 
them  to  their  sons,  and  by  degrees  beeama 
virtu^tlly  independent,  ana  lao^hed  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  Emperors  at  Delhi. 
Every  able  and  active  Viceroy  of  a  feeble 
Emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  beoome  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty.  The  sons  of  Bnch  a 
man,  sinking  by  the  fatal  self-indulgence  of 
savages  into  effeminacy  and  imbedlitj, 
sometimes  turned  the  balance  of  weaknen 
in  favor  of  the  Court  at  Delhi ;  bat  in  that 
case  some  able  Vizier,  or  some  ambitioiii 
brother  or  uncle,  would  step  in  and  add  to 
the  confusion.  Another  great  cause  of  in- 
stability was  the  want  of  a  steady  rale  of 
hereditary  succession.  Every  King  or  Vice- 
roy nominated  his  successor,  with  no  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  eldest ;  if  any  one  felt 
aggrieved  he  appealed  to  arms,  and  the 
death  of  a  ruler  was  almost  invariably  the 
signal  for  the  appearance  of  some  half  dozen 
candidates  for  the  vacancy,  each  with  an 
equally  plau.«ible  titlcy  and  each  with  a 
band  of  greedy  followers.  The  break  np 
of  the  Tartaric  swav  in  India  from  inteniai 
causes  alone,  was  as  rapid  and  complete  as 
had  been  its  growth. 

Rapid  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  accele- 
rated by  attack  from  without.  Tribes  of 
Hindoo  mountaineers,  originally  driven  bj 
their  oppressors  from  their  fertile  and  plear 
sant  seats,  and  forced  to  confront  hardsmpa, 
and  learn  the  arts  of  warfare  and  maraim- 
ing.  began  now  to  find  out  the  weakness  eC 
their  ancient  conquerors.  The  MahrattaSi 
descending  from  the  Lilly  regions  that  skirt 
the  whole  western  coast  of  Hindostan,  ra- 
vaged the  low  countries,  beat  off  the  Mna- 
sulman  troops  sent  to  meet  them,  and  at 
length  growing  bolder  and  bolder  in  thdr 
forays,  carried  terror  to  the  very  gates  of 
Calcutta.  They  made  themselves  permar 
nent  masters  of  a  large  territory  in  the  inr 
terior  ;  Delhi  itself,  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
gul, at  last  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
descendant  of  Aumngzebe  was  driven  into 
exile.  The  Afghauns  made  frequent  in- 
cursions from  the  mountain  regions  in  the 
Xorth,  and  though  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  gained  any  permanent  footing  in  Hin- 
dostan, their  irresistible  onslaughts,  like 
those  of  the  Danes  in  Britain, — spread 
through  the  whole  Peninsula  a  feeling  of 
alarm  and  insecurity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Indian  govem- 
ments  upon  Lord  ]^Iornington^  accessMm  ; 
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a  state  obviously  most  favorable  to  the 
extension  of  British  power.  Not  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  same  object  was  the  footing 
on  which  the  British  Establishments  in 
India  had  recently  been  placed.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
progress  of  British  ascendency,  from  the 
days  of  Clive  and  Hastings  to  that  of  Lord 
Mornington,  and  its  rapid  growth  under 
the  latter,  arc  both  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  causes  that  had  their  origin  in 
Great  Britain.  So  long  as  the  British  in 
India  were  simply  the  servants  of  a  trading 
company,  their  operations  were  feeble. 
Their  masters  were  too  intent  on  immediate 
pecuniary  gain,  to  trouble  themselves  about 
any  enlarged  or  far-sighted  policy.  They 
were  too  jealous  of  power  to  intrust  much 
to  their  servants.  They  had  a  dislike  to 
the  centralizing  of  authority.  They  did 
not  consider  how  necessary  it  is,  when  rule 
is  delegated  to  a  distance,  to  intrust  the 
delegate, — so  long  as  he  is  trusted  at  all, — 
with  enough  of  arbitrary  power  to  give  to 
his  acts  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  a 
single  mind.  Their  system  was  preposte- 
rous. They  had  three  chief  posts,  or  Pre- 
sidencies, and  each  was  in  a  great  degree 
independent :  each  could  levy  war,  and 
make  peace,  and  sign  treaties,  and  enter 
into  alliances  defensive  or  offensive,  without 
leave  asked  of  the  others.  To  the  Presidency 
of  Calcutta,  however,  was  given  a  certain 
controlling  power,  just  enough  to  embroil  it 
with  the  rest,  and  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
embarrassment.  It  happened,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  the  Presidency  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  one  of  the  subordinate  councils, 
both  carried  on  negotiations  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  same  native  prince,  and  on 
the  same  subject,  but  without  concert,  even 
without  each  other's  privity,  and  with  en- 
tirely different  views  and  results.  This  was 
not  all.  The  President  in  each  of  these 
divisions  was  nothing  more  than  the  chair- 
man of  a  council,  with  no  other  advantage 
over  his  fellow-members  than  a  casting-vote. 
He  might  be  in  a  minority,  as  Hastings  was 
for  a  long  time ;  and  then  he  was  not  mere- 
ly a  nullity,  but  was  compelled  to  be  the 
instrument  of  acts  which  he  disapproved 
of,  and  had  voted  against.  Worse  still, 
the  parties  in  the  council  might  be  so  even- 
ly balanced,  that  the  President  should  find 
himself  in  the  majority  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow in  the  minority  ;  and  thus  it  might 
be  his  business  to  undo  in  one  day  what  he 
had  done  the  day  before.  Such  was  the 
machinery  for  conducting  the  goyenunent 


of  a  country,  in  which,  above  all  things, 
vigor  and  steadiness  were  requisite,  and  in 
times  when  orders  from  Europe  could  sel- 
dom arrive  within  a  year  of  the  occurrences 
on  which  they  were  founded. 

All  this  was  changed  in  the  year  1784, 
by  Pitt's  India  Bill ;  which,  by  the  estab- 
lishmeut  of  the  Board  of  Control,  virtually 
transferred  the  sovereignty  of  India  from 
the  Company  to  the  King's  Ministry.  A 
complete  system  of  centralization  was  es- 
tablished. The  Governor-General,  in 
whose  nomination  the  ministry  had  a  po- 
tential voice,  had  now  no  lack  of  arbitrary 
power.  His  Council  could  no  longer  con- 
trol his  acts ;  they  might  advise,  but  he 
was  at  liberty  to  follow  their  advice  or  not ; 
he  might  even  systematically  absent  himself 
from  their  deliberations — as  Lord  Morning- 
ton  did — and  leave  them  the  insipid  amuse- 
ment of  voting  disregarded  resolutions. 
The  Governor-General  had  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  Presidents  of  the  other  set- 
tlements, in  all  matters  but  what  related 
purely  to  the  local  and  internal  interest  of 
each  province  ;  and  in  all  matters,  without 
exception,  that  related  to  diplomacy  and 
war.  Thus  the  Governors-General,  from 
being  the  mere  upper  servants  of  a  private 
company  of  merchants,  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  powerful  princes.  They  now  might 
wield  all  the  resources  of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  and  might  wield  them,  during  their 
tenure  of  power,  without  check  or  control, 
— excepting  only  the  control  of  orders  from 
home,  which  commonly  arrived  too  late  to 
be  attended  to,  except  as  might  be  con- 
venient. 

This  new  constitution  had  no  sooner 
come  into  operation,  but  a  new  spirit  began 
to  display  itself  in  the  Anglo-Indian  go- 
vernment. A  vigor,  unfelt  before,  was 
diffused  through  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  a  higher  tone  was  taken  in 
negotiation  ;  and  the  petty  wars,  in  which 
the  English  happened  at  this  time  to  be  en- 
gaged, were  terminated  with  unexpected 
rapidity  and  success.  But  now  there  came 
into  play  a  new  and  most  honorable  hin- 
drance to  the  growth  of  British  ascendency. 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  began  to  pro- 
nounce emphatically  in  favor  of  non- aggres- 
sion. The  crimes  of  Clive  and  Hastings 
had  inspired  a  horror  which  no  motives  of 
self-interest,  or  vani^,  or  ambition,  could 
bribe  into  silence.  Though  the  men  had 
escaped  punishment,  the  English  people 
was  resolved  to  be  no  longer  involved  in 
the  infamy  of  ineh  deeda.    This  feeling 
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had  penetrated  the  legislative  body  ;  and 
it  is  indicated  by  many  of  the  provisions  in 
Fox's  and  Pitt's  India  Bills.  It  placed  a 
check  on  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  it  perhaps  shortened  his 
term  of  power,  and  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  pacific  successor.  Sir  John  Shore  was 
a  very  Aberdeen  in  his  Indian  policy  ;  with 
this  disadvantage,  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
men  who  always  looked  upon  moderation  as 
a  sure  sign  of  weakness,  who  proportioned 
their  demands  to  that  weakness,  and  whom 
it  was  only  possible  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  decency  by  inspiring 
them  with  a  wholesome  terror.  The  policy 
and  the  tone,  which  may  perhaps  be  wise  in 
European  diplomacy,  were  quite  out  of 
place  in  treating  with  the  princes  of  India. 
Shore,  in  his  honest  wish  to  shun  the  laby- 
rinth of  Indian  politics  and  intrigue,  found 
himself  entangled  more  than  ever  ;  with 
this  only  diflference,  that,  where  his  prede- 
cessor had  commanded,  he  was  reduced  to 
expostulate  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
the  English  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede  ; 
that  their  only  choice  lay,  between  aban- 
doning their  domains  in  India,  and  leaving 
the  Peninsula  to  be  the  field  of  desolating 
warfare  am  ong  its  contemptible  occupants, 
— which  was  not  to  be  thought  of — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  asserting  the  majesty  of 
civilization,  and  keeping  the  peace  with  a 
strong  hand. 

The  time  at  length  came,  when  that 
state  of  public  opinion,  which  served  as  the 
last  b:\rrier  to  keep  the  British  power  in 
India  from  seeking  its  natural  level,  was  to 
give  way.  The  French  revolutionary  war 
broke  out :  Napoleon  led  his  victorious 
troops  into  Egypt ;  and,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, boasted  that  he  would  rival  the  career 
of  Alexander,  and  march  through  the  heart 
of  Asia  into  Hindostan.  In  India  itself, 
French  intrigue  was  everywhere  bestirring 
itself.  French  adventurers  or  emissaries 
made  their  court  with  the  native  princes, 
who  employed  them  to  train  their  forces  in 
the  European  discipline.  Many  of  these 
men  were  allowed  to  organize  bands  at- 
tached to  their  persons,  and  whom  they  let 
on  hire  to  any  prince  that  might  be  at  war 
with  his  neighbors.  Such  auxiliaries  were 
too  valuable  not  to  be  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  well  paid  ;  territories  were  assigned  for 
their  maintenance;  and  their  leaders  be- 
came persons  of  importance  in  the  state. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  fostered  a  spirit 
of  hostility  towards  the  British.  It  may 
appear  ^unaccoontable,  that  this  peculiar 


mode  of  gaining  influence  should  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  French,  but  such  was  the 
fact.  On  several  occasions,  English  go- 
vernors, sensible  of  the  weight  thus  ao- 
qnired  by  their  enemies,  had  encouraged 
Englishmen  to  go  as  private  adventurers 
on  the  track  of  their  rivals  ;  but  all  such 
experiments  proved  failures.  The  French 
handiness,  tact,  and  aptitude  for  intrigaoi 
were  wanting  ;  and  our  emissaries  were  apt 
to  succeed  no  further  than  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  commercial  speculations. 

Jealousy  of  the  French  triumphed  over 
our  averseness  to  aggression.  The  same 
French  spirit  of  intrigue,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Duplcix  and  Clive,  had  driven  us  to  take 
our  first  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  Indian 
territory,  now  proved  the  occasion  of  those 
measures  which  gave  us  the  supremacy  of 
the  whole  Peninsula.  It  was  no  time  for 
half-measures,  when  Napoleon  was  pursuing 
his  career  of  rapid  and  unchecked  conquest, 
striking  the  monarchs  of  Europe  from  their 
thrones,  and  changing  dynasties  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  Asia,  and  by  the  deeds  of  the 
elder  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  Genghis-Khan. 
When  our  own  shores  were  menaced  with 
invasion,  the  rulers  of  our  great  outlying 
province  in  the  East  might  well  look  upon 
the  times  as  critical,  and  unsuited  to  ordi- 
nary scruples  and  self-restraints. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  India  when 
Lord  Mornington  became  Governor-Gene- 
ral. The  native  governments  were  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion  ;  anarchy  and 
absolute  dissolution  reigned  in  every  part 
of  the  Peninsula;  the  only  semblance  of 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  marauding  tribes, 
or  recent  usurpers.  Nowhere  was  to  be 
found  that  union  of  might  and  right  which 
could  present  a  respectable  front  against 
attack.  Amidst  all  this  weakness,  there 
was  one  power  established  in  the  Peninsula, 
which,  could  it  but  have  its  swing,  could  at 
once  overthrow  every  obstacle,  without  so 
much  as  feeling  it.  But, — like  the  trained 
elephant  of  India  that  is  to  trample  the 
condemned  malefactor  to  death, — this  gi- 
gantic force  had  been  held  back ;  at  first, 
by  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  India 
House,  afterwards  by  English  public  opi- 
nion. These  bonds  were  now  slackened. 
The  flood,  which  had  risen  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  had  been  held  in  by  arti- 
ficial dams,  was  suddenly  let  loose  to  pursue 
its  natural  course. 

All  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  de- 
preciating the  services  of  Lord  Mornington. 
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On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  very  man  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  A  timid,  or  irreso- 
lute, or  narrow-minded  man,  in  his  place, 
would  have  been  unequal  to  the  crisis. 
Great  as  was  the  power  he  wielded,  that 
power  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in- 
eflfectual  unless  well-directed  :  and  to  direct 
it  well  required  all  the  more  ability,  since  it 
was  a  new  power,  which  had  never  yet  been 
brought  into  play^  and  the  exercise  of  which, 
therefore,  was  facilitated  by  no  precedent. 
But  Lord  Mornington  was  not  the  man  to 
need  precedents,  or  to  wall^  timidly  along 
an  unexplored  path.  He  wjis  constitution- 
ally firm  and  strong-willed,  and  he  was 
fearless,  because  conscious  of  integrity. 
When  his  duty  called  him  to  take  unusual, 
and  invidious,  and  even  objectionable 
courses,  he  took  them  boldly,  because  he 
knew  that,  though  he  might  be  blamed  by 
others,  his  singleness  of  purpose  would  at 
least  acquit  him  to  himself.  He  had  a 
rare  self-reliance,  coupled  with  an  equally 
rare  degree  of  confidence  in  those  he  se- 
lected as  his  instruments.  And  these  quali- 
ties were  prevented  from  degenerating  into 
obstinacy,  by  the  strength  and  soundness 
of  his  judgment.  Altogether,  he  was  pre- 
cisely the  man  to  wield  despotic  power  in 
troubled  times. 

Lord  Mornington's  political  opinions 
were  such  as  naturally  prompted  a  peculiar 
dislike  and  dread  of  revolutionary  France. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  his  Vice-royalty, 
before  he  found  reason  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  her  machinations  in  India.  He 
learnt  that  one  of  the  principal  Mahometan 
sovereigns,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  who 
owed  his  crown  originally  to  British  inter- 
vention, and  was  a  tributary  and  dependent 
of  ours,  kept  in  his  pay  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  under  French  command. 
He  discovered  that  Tip  poo  Sultaun,  the 
most  powerful  and  able  of  the  native  prin- 
ces, had  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
French  governor  of  the  Mauritius,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  from  India.  Everywhere  in  short, 
he  found  the  French,  and  the  friends  of 
the  French,  emboldened  by  the  wonderful 
successes  of  their  countrymen  in  Europe, 
and  plotting  mischief  against  their  rivals  in 
the  East. 

The  enmity  of  Tippoo  presented  a  more 
serious  aspect  than  anything  else.  This 
prince  possessed  an  advantage  which,  at 
almost  any  previous  period,  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  make  himself  master  of  India ; 
he  was  the  able  and  ambitious  son  of  an 


able  and  ambitious  father.  The  abilities 
of  Hyder  Ali  had  raised  him  from  a  menial 
station  to  the  Viziership  of  the  Hindoo 
kingdom  of  Mysore  J — a  territonr  which  lay 
too  far  to  the  South  to  have  been  pene- 
trated by  the  arms  of  Aurungzebe  or  his 
successors.  To  be  the  Vizier  was  in  cflFect 
to  be  the  monarch.  The  rightful  prince 
was  held  in  a  kind  of  honorable  captivity, 
whilst  Hyder,  in  his  name,  but  for  his  own 
advantage,  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
royalty.  His  exertions  raised  Mysore  to 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power  ;  considerably 
enlarged  her  borders  ;  and  held  the  English 
Presidency  of  Madras,  and  the  Mahratta 
tribes, — the  enemies  between  whom  he  lay, 
— in  perpetual  anxiety.  All  that  Hyder 
acquired  in  his  long  reign  had  passed 
quietly  to  his  son,  to  whom  he  also  be- 
queathed his  implacable  hatred  of  the  Bri- 
tish. Tippoo  had  walked  in  his  father's 
footsteps  till  at  length  he  had  suffered  a 
severe  oheck  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  cede  half  his  territory  in 
order  to  save  his  capital.  Still,  he  retained 
his  treasures,  Ais  troops,  and  his  fortress, 
and  was  perhaps  not  so  much  weakened  as 
exasperated.  He  was  at  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas  ;  the  English  were  on  ill  terms 
with  them  ;  and  he  reckoned  the  times 
favorable  for  a  rupture,  and  himself  still  a 
match  for  any  force  that  could  be  brought 
against  him. 

The  measures  by  which  Lord  Mornington 
broke  the  power  of  Mysore  have  been  the 
subject  of  great  and  deserved  praise  for 
their  skill  and  energy.'  He  concentrated 
all  the  British  resources  in  India ;  so  dis- 
posed his  armies  that  they  might  co-operate 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  spared  no  exertion 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  on  the  largest 
scale, — for  that  purpose  doing  what  no  pre- 
vious Governor  had  ever  ventured  on, — un*- 
loading  the  Company's  ships  of  treasure 
meant  to  be  traded  with,  and  using  it  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  ;  came  per- 
sonally to  the  theatre  of  the  war,  leaving 
Bengal  in  charge  of  a  deputy ;  and,  by  his 
vigorous  and  well-timed  exertions,  inspired 
confidence  in  his  friends,  and  terror  and  ir- 
resolution in  his  enemies.  Wavering  allies 
were  encouraged  to  deolare  themselves  on 
our  side,  or  deterred  from  declaring  them- 
selves against  us.  Tippoo  himself,  it  was 
remarked,  seemed  disheartened,  and  dis- 
played little  of  that  rapid  energy  and  dar- 
ing, which  had  made  mm  so  formidable  in 
all  previous  encounters.  The  result  of  the 
first  campaign  was  dedaiye.    The  soYereigi 
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of  Mysore  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  | 
open  field,  and  entrench  himself  at  Seringa- 
patam,  and  to  rest  his  last  hope  on  the 
strength  of  the  fortress  which  he  fondly 
deemed  impregnable.  Here  he  was  to 
learn  his  mistake.  The  dogged  courage  of 
the  British,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Se- 
poys, carried  all  before  them.  Scringapa- 
tam  was  stormed ;  and  Tippoo,  disdaining 
to  survive  his  fall,  was  killed  by  a  common 
soldier  in  the  trenches.  With  him  fell  for 
ever  the  power  of  Mysore.  Resistance 
ceased  ;  and  the  territory  was  parcelled  out 
between  the  British  and  their  allies ;  the 
former  getting  the  lion's  share. 

This  decisive  stroke  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  the  French  party  in  India.  Lord 
Mornington  lost  no  time  in  clearing  the 
Peninsula  of  those  dangerous  intriguers. 
The  French  corps  under  the  Viceroy  of 
Deccan  was  disbanded,  the  officers  sent  to 
Europe,  and  a  British  force  substituted. 
Napoleon's  dream  of  a  march  overland  to 
India  was  about  the  same  time  dissipated 
by  his  repulse  before  Acre,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  his  return.  Nelson's  victories  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  for  the  French  to  ap- 
proach India  by  sea.  The  fall  of  Tippoo 
taught  the  Indian  princes  that  reliance  on 
France  was  vain  and  dangerous.  From 
that  time,  French  influence  in  the  East  was 
at  an  end. 

Lord  Mornington  now  had  only  native 
enemies  to  deal  with.  Of  these,  there  were 
none  that  could  be  considered  formidable, 
except  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  These  moun- 
taineers,— who  presented  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  the  dwellers  in  the  plains  as  mere 
lawless  freebooters,  who  occasionally  swept 
over  them  in  forays,  and  either  carried  off 
all  they  could  lay  hands  on,  or  levied  a 
heavy  tribute  as  the  condition  of  a  brief  re- 
spite from  attack, — had  by  degrees  become 
numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  be  organ- 
ized as  a  regular  state.  Their  government, 
like  that  of  the  old  Highlanders,  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  the  primitive  insti- 
tution of  clanship.  A  few  heads  of  families 
exercised  all  the  functions  of  royalty  over 
their  respective  clans,  while  they  acknow- 
ledged an  allegiance,  more  nominal  perhaps 
than  real,  to  one  common  head,  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  original  maraudinff  leader. 
The  very  titles  of  these  heads  of  clans  re- 
mind one  of  the  Highlanders :  they  were 
designated  by  their  family  name,  as  The 
Hollar,  The  Scindia.  The  two  just  named 
were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta 
duofe :  they  held  large  territories,  and  had 


become  virtually  independent  prinoes. 
Still,  they  were  nominally  su^ects  of  the 
Mahratta  Rajah ;  and  the  English,  who 
carried  into  India  a  most  misplaced — jet 
often  convenient — ^regard  for  Western  con- 
stitutional forms,  no  sooner  found  these 
Chiefs  preparing  to  throw  off  their  formal 
subjection,  than  they  hastened  to  take 
part  with  the  Rajah  their  ally.  To  this,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  deny  that  they  were 
impelled  by  very  different  motives  from 
that  of  pure  benevolence.  Scindia  aiid 
Holkar  were  dangerous  to  the  peaoe  of 
India ;  and  any  plausible  pretext  for  crush- 
ing them  was  most  acceptable  to  Lord 
Mornington.  War  was  declared.  The 
mountaineers  fought  manfully,  but  it  was 
in  vain  they  struggled  against  British  dis- 
cipline and  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley.  Those 
brilliant  victories,  which  first  obtained  for 
the  English  commander  his  now  world-wide 
celebrity,  effectually  crushed  the  last  rem- 
nant of  Indian  independence. 

Lord  Mornington  now  proceeded  to  take 
those  steps  which  led  to  so  vast  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  British  territory  in  India; 
steps  which  have  been  much  admired,  or 
violently  censured,  and  both,  we  think, 
much  more  than  they  deserve.  The  mea- 
sures in  question  were  too  easy  and  obvious 
to  deserve  the  admiration  due  to  great 
efforts :  they  were  too  beneficial  to  India 
to  deserve  any  very  serious  censure.  Laige 
districts,  already  under  British  influenoe, 
and  in  which  the  rulers  were  held  upon 
their  thrones  by  British  bayonets  only, 
were  converted  nominally,  into  what  they 
had  long  been  actually, — British  posses- 
sions. It  was  done  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
It  relieved  the  natives  from  an  intolerable 
load  of  oppression  and  misgovernment.  If 
the  act  was  arbitrary,  it  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent justified  by  repeated  breaches  of  faith, 
and  violations  of  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the 
monarchs  we  dethroned.  In  this  manner, 
Oude,  the  Carnatic,  the  Deccan,  and  the 
Dooab,  became  subject  to  the  British 
crown.  If,  to  these  domains,  be  added  the 
territory  gained  by  conquest  from  Tippoo, 
and  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  British  domains  in  India  'were 
more  than  doubled  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Mornington. 

We  may  here  quit  the  subject  of  our 
Indian  wars  and  aggressions ;  and  perhaps 
an  apology  is  due  to  the  reader  for  the  pro- 
minence we  have  given  to  this  least  satis-, 
factory  portion  of  Lord  Momington's  pub- 
lic life.    So  fiir  as  he  himaelf  is  oonoernedi 
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we  are  disposed  to  acquit  him  of  the  guilt 
of  aggressorship  :  he  found  himself  already 
committed  to  a  course  of  conduct  which  it 
was  necessary  to  persevere  in ;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  with  those  whose  ra- 
pacity, at  an  earlier  period  of  our  inter- 
course with  India,  brought  us  to  a  point 
from  which  there  was  no  receding.  It 
would  be  unjust,  indeed,  to  describe  the 
British  empire  in  India  as  being  entirely 
founded  in  usurpation  and  unscrupulous 
ambition  ;  it  was  in  some  measure  forced 
upon  us  from  the  very  beginning.  Still, 
after  all  has  been  said  in  extenuation  of  our 
conduct,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  guilt  to  be  answered  for  ;  that  the 
unasked  interference  of  the  stronger  in  the 
affairs  of  the  weaker  is  in  itself  an  injustice  ; 
that  the  necessity,  which  has  been  our  con- 
stant plea  for  each  new  step  forwards,  has 
been  frequently  a  necessity  of  our  own 
making  ;  and  that  we  have  too  often  de- 
prived ourselves,  by  misgovernment,  of  the 
right  to  use  the  best  argument  in  our  own 
favor, — the  superiority  of  British  rule  to 
that  of  the  native  princes.  All  that  can  be 
said,  is,  that  there  has  long  been  a  growing 
wish,  and  an  honest  endeavor,  to  atone  for 
the  misdeeds  of  the  past  by  present  amend- 
ment, and  provision  for  yet  further  im- 
provement in  time  to  come. 

In  the  eyes  of  our  posterity,  probably. 
Lord  Mornington  will  be  much  less  remark- 
able as  the  aggrandizer  of  Great  Britain  in 
India,  than  as  the  first  who  attempted  to 
perform  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  which 
a  governor  owes  to  the  governed, — that  of 
Education.  Not  Seringapatam,  nor  Oude, 
nor  the  Mahrattas,  but  Fort  William  Col- 
lege will  be  remembered  to  his  praise.  It 
proves  the  lars^eness  of  Lord  Mornington's 
views,  and  the  elevation  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  defect 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  Indian  misgovern- 
ment,— the  want  of  education  in  the  gover- 
nors. The  clerks  and  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  insensibly  been  con- 
verted from  commercial  underlings  into 
agents  of  government :  they  now  filled  the 
parts  of  diplomatists,  judges,  or  Secretaries 
of  State.  Never  was  Sicily  mpre  at  the 
mercy  of  Verres,  than  were  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces, with  their  millions  of  inhabitants,  at 
the  mercy  of  this  handful  of  Europeans : 
but  the  men  who  held  these  responsible  sta- 
tions had  mostly  been  trained  for  merchants' 
clerks.  Some  had  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  liberal  education ;  but  they  had  been 
taken  from  school  very  eftrly^  and  had  no 


facilities  for  completing  their  studies  in  In- 
dia. Others,  less  fortunate  still,  had  only 
received  that  no-schooling  which  passes  un- 
der the  name  of  a  commercial  education  : 
their  parents  had  wisely  thought  that,  as 
their  sons  were  to  be  merchants,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  teach  them  things  which  it  was 
not  essential  for  a  merchant  to  know  ;  they 
measured  the  value  of  education  by  the 
amount  of  knowledge  infused, — letting  the 
training  and  enlargement  of  the  mind  by 
study  go  for  nothing.  Youths  thus  brought 
up  were  ever  the  subjects  of  Lord  Morning- 
ton's  unqualified  pity  and  distrust.  He 
thought  their  minds  must  be  hopelessly 
cramped  by  a  course  of  training,  which, 
aiming  only  to  make  merchants,  and  often 
failing  even  to  do  that,  confines  the  intellect 
to  one  set  of  ideas,  vulgarizes  the  tone  of 
thought  by  concentrating  it  on  pecuniary 
gain,  and  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  men 
do  not  live  merely  to  make  money. 

By  way  of  remedy  for  this  state  of  things. 
Lord  Mornington  resolved  to  establish  a  col- 
lege in  India,  for  the  education  of  the  Com- 
pany's Cadets.  To  enforce  the  attendance 
of  students,  he  made  it  imperative  on  all 
who  should  come  fo  India  in  the  Company's 
service,  to  spend  their  first  three  years  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  College  ;  during  which 
time  they  were  to  receive  the  same  amount 
of  salary  as  if  their  hours  had  been  spent  at 
the  counting-house.  By  a  slight  stretch  of 
power,  the  Governor-General  even  sent 
those  youths  who  were  already  in  India,  but 
had  not  been  there  three  years,  to  complete 
their  education  at  the  new  seat  of  learning 
in  Calcutta.  This  he  took  care  liberally  to 
endow ;  professorships  were  established  for 
most  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  as  well  as 
for  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  modern  Europe.  All  was  done 
on  a  great  scale,  worthy  of  the  nation  on 
whose  behalf  it  stood,  a  monument  of  do- 
minion worthily  exercised. 

The  establishment  of  this  University  had 
a  twofold  operation ;  while  it  was  qualify- 
ing young  Europeans  for  the  posts  of  rulers, 
teaching  them  the  languages  of  those  they 
were  to  govern,  the  laws  they  were  to  admi- 
nister, and  the  religious  prejudices  they  were 
to  respect,  it  was  also  opening  a  new  world  of 
thought  to  the  natives  themselves.  Mus- 
sulman and  Hindoo  eagerly  flocked  to  this 
fountain  of  knowledge,  no  less  greedy  to  ac- 
quire the  languages  of  Europe,  and  those 
dead  tongues  which  embalm  so  vast  a  store 
of  wisdom  and  poetry  and  eloquence,  than 
were  their  ooaqoerors  ^to  master  the  learn- 
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ing  of  Hindostan.  If  this  result  were  anti- 
cipated by  Lord  Mornington,  it  was  a  stroke 
of  profound  policy.  The  College,  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  government,  would  have  been 
more  powerful  than  the  largest  standing  ar- 
my we  could  raise.  It  is  not  by  force  or 
by  political  organization  that  institutions, 
whether  of  government  or  religion,  can  per- 
manently stand  ;  if  they  arc  meant  to  take 
a  firm  root,  they  must  be  woven  into  the 
domestic  life,  and  mingled  with  the  daily 
concerns  and  interests  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Every  government  is  strong  in 
proportion  as  it  rests  on  ideas  held  in 
common  with  the  multitude.  The  Mus- 
sulman rule  in  the  East  was  transient, 
because  it  was  never  thus  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  people  ;  and  perhaps  our  em- 
pire in  India  will  stand  or  fall  according  as 
we  adopt  or  reject  the  policy  in  which  Lord 
Mornington  took  the  first  step. 

It  is  lamentable  that  so  noble  a  design 
should  have  failed  in  the  very  outset,  from 
faults  in  the  execution.  It  has  added  an- 
other to  the  long  list  of  exatnples,  in  which 
a  large-minded  and  generous  policy  has  un- 
justly suffered  the  brand.of  impracticability, 
from  mere  slovenliness  or  haste  in  working 
out  the  details.  Lord  Mornington  indeed 
was  not  the  man  to  do  his  work  inefficiently  ; 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
education  of  a  people  is  a  matter  to  be 
slurred  over  vnth  a  paltry  economy,  or 
marred  by  a  feeble  spirit  of  compromise  ; 
but  he  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid 
exciting  a  just  and  natural  opposition  in 
those  who  could  thwart  his  designs.  In- 
stead of  first  seeking  the  consent  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  was  only  due 
to  them,  he  erected  the  College  by  his 
own  authority,  and  without  even  making 
his  intentions  known  beforehand  in  Europe. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Directors, 
vrith  whom  the  Governor  was  already  not 
on  the  best  of  terms,  and  who  found  them- 
selves thus  unceremoniously  saddled  with  a 
large  expenditure,  for  objects  which  they 
probably  deemed  chimerical,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  new  College  than  they  sent 
peremptory  orders  for  its  abolition.  Lord 
Mornington  was  furious  ;  he  remonstrated, 
he  struggled,  he  refused  to  execute  the 
mandate,  he  loaded  the  Directors  with  re- 
proaches, he  denounced  their  conduct  in 
public,  he  appealed  to  the  Ministry  ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  could  only  gain  a  re- 
spite of  two  years ;  after  which  the  estab- 
lishment whidi  had  already  done  bo  much, 
and  opened  so  flair  a  prospect  of  good  to 


come,  ceased  to  exist.  Some  years  after- 
wards indeed  the  Directors  paid  a  tardy  tri- 
bute to  the  justness  of  Lord  Momington's 
views,  and  in  some  small  degree  adopted 
them,  by  establishing  a  finishing  school  for 
their  Cadets  in  this  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  the  Indian  langua- 
ges, and  otherwise  qualifying  them  for  uieir 
stations.  Still,  little  or  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  towards  opening,  for  the  natives 
of  Hindostan,  a  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  West. 

The  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
College  completed  the  estrangement  be- 
tween the  Go.vemor-General  and  the  Di- 
rectors. It  had  begun  with  the  dissatis- 
faction occasioned  by  some  of  Lord  Mor- 
nington's  acts  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
Directors  had  not  been  pleased  to  haye 
their  trading  funds  employed  in  the 


service,  nor  to  find  the  interests  ^of  their 
commerce  systematically  thrown  into  the 
background.  They  were  dissatisfied  to  ob- 
serve the  Governor  disregarding  the  ordi- 
nary rule  in  the  promotion  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants, which  was  the  rule  of  advancement 
by  seniority ;  and  they  complained  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  he  showed  an 
undue  anxiety  to  push  forward  •  his  own 
friends  and  relatives.  On  this  subject  at 
least  the  public  feeling  cannot  now  be  much 
on  their  side.  Few  people  will  bo  disposed 
to  complain  of  the  favor  shown  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  which  was  the  means  of  making 
his  abilities  known,  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  earn  that  further  promotion  which  has 
been  of  so  much  service  to  his  country. 
Advancement  by  seniority  has  rather  a 
show  of  fairness  than  the  reality ;  old  in- 
capables  are  apt  to  think  themselves  wronged 
by  seeing  younger  men  promoted  over  their 
heads ;  but  till  there  shall  be  some  con- 
trivance for  reducing  all  men's  abilities  to  an 
equal  level,  every  one  who  has  not  the  capa- 
city for  afront  place  must  submit  to  drop  into 
the  rear.  A  rule  which  might  do  no  great 
harm  so  long  as  the  Company's  servants 
were  mere  commercial  agents,  might  be 
most  pernicious  now  they  were  become  the 
instruments  of  government.  However,  the 
Directors  thought  Lord  Momington's  me* 
thod  of  patronage  too  much  adapted  to  ag- 
grandize his  own  importance  and  diminiiui 
theirs.  Besides,  they  found  his  tone  and 
whole  method  of  procedure  too  indepen- 
dent. Like  Lord  EUenborongh,  he  was* 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  in  his  despatches . 
to  the  India  House,  in  a  language  which 
often  irritated  the  pride  of  those  who  BtUl 
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looked  upon  the  Governor  of  India  as  a 
mere  servant  of  theirs.  This  led  to  replies 
at  which  Lord  Mornington's  Irish  blood 
took  fire.  He  had  not  been  long  in  India 
before  this  estrangement  began,  and  he 
bad  repeatedly  tendered  his  resignation. 
Till  the  Peninsula  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
quiet,  however,  he  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  remain.  But  now,  his  services  being  no 
longer  indispensable,  and  the  ministry  hav- 
ing refused  to  support  him  in  the  matter  of 
the  College,  he  determined  on  quitting 
India.  In  1805,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
seven  years,  Lord  Mornington,  now  Mar- 
quess Wellesley  in  the  British  peerage,  set 
sail  for  England. 

From  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  Lord 
Wellesley's  life  ceases  to  be  matter  of  histo- 
rical interest.  Abroad,  his  individual  mind 
had  colored  the  fortunes  of  States,  and 
stamped  itself  upon  great  national  trans- 
actions. At  home,  he  was  but  the  subordi- 
nate member  of  an  administration.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  character  that  qualified 
him  to  take  a  lead  in  matters  of  opinion ; 
we  may  conjecture  that  his  influence  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  was  not 
great.  His  talents  of  action  were  greater 
than  his  talents  of  thought.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  the  few  who  think.  He  was 
at  home  in  the  bustle  of  Indian  warfare ; 
he  was  all  abroad  amidst  that  intellectual 
movement  of  the  English  people,  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  took  the  direc- 
tion of  politics.  Ho  found  himself  strug- 
gling with  forces  he  did  not  comprehend. 
Comparing  himself  with  his  colleagues  of 
the  Liverpool  ministry,  and  with  his  coevals, 
statesmen  reared  in  the  same  school  with 
himself,  he  saw  himself  in  advance  of  them 
in  liberality  of  opinion.  Comparing  him- 
self with  younger  men,  and  with  that  pub- 
lic opinion  which  began  to  find  some  faint 
echo  even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  felt 
himself  constantly  dropping  further  in  the 
rear.  It  is  often  the  fate  of  the  long-lived 
to  be  at  length  invested  with  a  kind  of 
monumental  interest ;  to  be  the  living  relics 
of  a  state  of  society  that  has  gone  by. 
Lord  Wellesley  before  he  died  might  have 
been  pointed  out  as  the  type  of  a  class  now 
extinct ;  the  hereditary  oligarch,  the  senator 
of  our  old  *'  Venetian  republic." 

We  cannot  quit  the  notice  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley without  some  tribute  of  admiration 
for  his  character  as  a  man.  His  faults  were 
such  as  are  almost  inseparable  from  that 
firm  texture  of  the  mind  to  which  he  owed  | 
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his  greatness :  he  was  strong-willed,  a  lover 
of  power,  impatient  of  opposition,  proud, 
and  somewhat  irritable.  He  shared  one 
weakness — if  it  be  a  weakness — with  Car- 
dinal Wolsey ;  he  was  "  lofty  and  proud  to 
them  that  loved  him  not :"  but  he  had  also 
the  Cardinal's  redeeming  feature,  "  to  those 
friends  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. '* 
His  kindliness  and  suavity  were  remarkable, 
and  were  the  more  captivating  from  being 
united  to  a  lofty  integrity  which  may  justly 
be  called  chivalrous.  Placed  in  narrow 
circumstances  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
father,  he  steadily  persevered  in  a  course  of 
life  that  should  enable  him  to  pay  off  debta 
which  he  was  not  bound  by  law  to  pay ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  while  his  position 
in  India  made  it  easy  for  him  to  have 
amassed  wealth  by  means  that  would  have 
done  him  no  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
he  even  refused  gains  to  which  every  one, 
except  his  own  fastidious  sense  of  propriety, 
considered  him  fairly  entitled.  The  opera- 
tions against  Scringapatam  had  all  been 
arranged  by  him ;  the  treasure  taken  in  the 
storming  of  the  fort  was  immense,  and  the 
share  of  prize-money  allotted  to  Lord  Mor- 
nington amounted  to  no  less  than  iS100,000 : 
but  this  he  positively  refused  to  touch, 
desiring  that  it  might  be  divided  amongst 
the  soldiers  who  had  earned  it,  in  his  opi« 
nion,  by  cndangeriDg  their  lives  at  the  siege. 
His  magnanimity  on  this  occasion  was  the 
more  conspicuous,  from  tha  disgraceful  rapa- 
city displayed  by  the  chief  military  officers, 
who  divided  the  f poil  so  unfairly,  allotting 
so  undue  a  pron^rtion  to  themselves,  that 
it  was  in  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
English  ministry  to  make  them  refund  a. 
portion  of  their  unjust  gains.  Such  conduct 
as  this  of  Lord  Wellesley's  furnishes  the 
best  reply  to  those  who  charge  him  with 
unworthy  motives  in  the  promotion  of  hiB 
brothers. 


EXTRAORDIN ARV  CasE  OP  ClRCUUSTANTfAL  EVI- 
DENCE.— The  small  town  ofCambo,  near  Bayonne, 
was  the  scene  of  th'3  following  strange  occurrence 
on  tM  night  of  the  21st  instant,  when  an  inhabitant 
of  that  place  was  shot  dead  through  the  heart,  on  his 
way  home.    On  probing  the  wound,  the  doctor  ex- 
tracted from  it  a  bit  of  printed  paper,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  assassin  in  loading  his  gun.    It 
was  a  part  of  a  leaf  from  Madame  de  Staei's  cele- 
brated romance  of  "  Corinne ;"  and  soon  afterwards 
the  corresponding  fragment  was  discovered  in  the 
pocket  of  a  douanier,  residing  near  the  murdered 
man's  residence.    He  has  in  consequence  been  sent 
to  jail  at  Bayonne.    The  assassin  must  have  been 
close  to  the  victim  when  he  fired. 
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In  the  person  of  this  Mr.  Schlosser  is 
exemplified  a  common  abnse,  not  confined 
to  literature.  An  artist  from  the  Italian 
opera  of  London  and  Paris,  making  a  pro- 
fessional excursion  to  onr  provinces,  is  re- 
ceived according  to  th6  tariff  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  no  one  being  bold  enough  to  dispute 
decisions  coming  down  from  the  courts 
above.  In  that  particular  case  there  is 
seldom  any  reason  to  complain — since 
really  out  of  Germany  and  Italy  there  is 
no  |city,  if  you  except  Paris  and  London, 
possessing  materials  in  that  field  of  art, 
for  the  composition  of  an  audience  large 
enough  to  act  as  a  court  of  revision. 
It  would  be  presumption  in  the  provincial 
audience,  so  slightly  trained  to  good  music 
and  dancing,  if  it  should  affect  to  reverse  a 
judgment  ratified  in  the  supreme  capital. 
The  result,  therefore,  is  practically  just,  if 
the  original  verdict  was  just ;  what  was 
right  from  the  first  cannot  be  made  wrong 
by  iteration.  Yet,  even  in  such  a  case, 
there  is  somethiug  not  satisfactory  to  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  equity ;  for  the  artist  returns 
from  the  tour,  as  if  from  some  now  and  in- 
dependent triumph,  whereas  all  is  but  the 
reverberation  of  an  old  one ;  it  seems  a  new 
access  of  sunlight,  whereas  it  is  but  a  reflex 
illumination  from  satellites. 

In  literature  the  corresponding  case  is 
worse.  An  author,  passing  by  means  of 
translation  before  a  foreign  people,  ought 
de  jure  to  find  himself  before  a  new  tribunal ; 
but  defacto^  he  docs  not.  Like  the  opera 
artist,  but  not  with  the  same  propriety,  he 
comes  before  a  court  that  never  interferes 
to  disturb  a  judgment,  but  only  to  re-afl&rm 
it.  And  he  returns  to  his  native  country, 
quartering  in  his  armorial  bearings  these 
new  trophies,  as  though  won  by  new  trials, 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  due  to  servile  rati- 
fications of  old  ones.  When  Sue  or  Bal- 
zac, Hugo  or  G^eorge  Sand,  comes  before  an 
English  audience — the  opportunity  is  inva- 
riably lost  for  estimating  them  at  a  new 
angle  of  sight.  All  who  dislike  them  lay 
them  aside — whilst  those  only  apply  them- 
selves seriously  to  their  study,  who  are  pre- 
disposed to  the  particular  key  of  feeling, 
through  which  originally  these  authors  had 


prospered.  And  thus  a  new  set  of  judges 
that  might  usefully  have  modified  the  nar- 
row views  of  the  old  ones,  fall  by  mere 
inertia  into  the  humble  character  of  echoes 
and  sounding-boards  to  swell  the  uproar  of 
the  original  mob. 

In  this  way  is  thrown  away  the  opportu- 
nity, not  only  of  applying  corrections  to 
false  national  tastes;  out  oftentimes  even 
to  the  unfair  accidents  of  luck  that  befkl 
books.  For  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
watch  literature  with  vigilance,  that  books 
and  authors  have  their  fortunes,  which  tra- 
vel upon  a  far  different  scale  of  proportions 
from  those  that  measure  their  merits.  Not 
even  the  caprice  or  the  folly  of  the  reading 
public  is  required  to  account  for  this. 
Very  often,  indeed,  the  whole  difference 
between  an  extensive  circulation  for  one 
book,  and  none  at  all  for  another  of  about 
equal  merit,  belongs  to  no  particular  blind- 
ness in  men,  but  to  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  one  hasj  whilst  the  other  has  noty  been 
brought  effectually  under  the  eyes  of  the 
public  By  far  the  greater  part  of  books  are 
lost,  not  because  they  are  rejected,  but  be- 
cause they  are  never  introduced.  In  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  very  few  books 
are  published.  Technically  they  are  pub- 
lished ;  which  means,  that  for  six  or  ten 
times  they  are  advertised^  but  they  are  not 
made  known  to  attentive  ears,  or  to  ears 
prepared  for  attention.  And  amongst  the 
causes  which  account  for  this  difference  in' 
the  fortune  of  books,  although  there  are 
many,  we  may  reckon,  as  foremost, /yertoii- 
al  accidents  of  position  in  the  authors. 
For  instance,  with  us  in  England  it  will  do 
a  bad  book  no  ultimate  service,  that  it  is 
written  by  a  lord,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  privy 
counsellor,  or  a  member  of  Parliament, — 
though  undoubtedly,  it  will  do  an  inBtaifit 
service — it  will  sell  an  edition  or  so.  This 
being  the  case,  it  being  certain  that  no 
rank  will  reprieve  a  bad  writer  from  final 
condemnation,  the  ^cophantio  glorifier  of 
the  public  fancies  his  idol  justified ;  but 
not  so.  A  bad  book,  it  is  true,  will  not  be 
saved  by  advantages  of  position  in  the  an- 
ther ;  but  a  book  moderately  good  will  be 
'extravagantly  aided  by  such  advantages. 
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Lectures   on    Chnstianitiff  tbat  Iiappened 

to  be  respectably  written  and  delivered, 
bad  prodigious  suceesa  in  my  youni;  days, 
because,  also,  they  bappenea  to  be  leoturcs 
of  a  prelate  ;  tbree  timea  the  ability  would 
not  bare  procured  them  any  attention  bad 
tbey  been  the  lectures  of  an  obscnre  curate. 
Yet,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  but  juatioe  to 
Bay,  that,  if  written  with  tbreo  times  lest 
ability,  lawn-sleeves  would  not  have  given 
them  buoyancy,  bat  on  the  contrary,  tbey 
would  have  sunk  the  bishop  irrecoverably  ; 
whilst  the  cnrate,  favored  by  obscnrity, 
would  have  survived  for  another  ohanoe. 
So  again,  and  indeed',  more  tban  so,  as  to 
poetry.  Lord  Carlisle,  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, wrote  tolerable  verses.  They  were 
better  than  Lord  Roscommon's  which,  for 
150years,  the  judicioua public  has  allowed 
the  booksclteni  to  incm-poTate,  along  with 
other  refuse  of  the  seventeenth  aocF  eight- 
eenth century,  into  the  costly  collectionB 
of  the  "British  Poets."  And  really,  if 
you  untl  insist  on  odious  compariaons,  they 
not  so  very  much  below  the  verses  of  an 
amiable  prime  minister  known  to  us  all. 
Yet,  because  they  wanted  vital  stamina,  not 
only  tbey  fell,  bnt,  in  falling,  they  caused 
tho  earl  to  reel  much  more  than  any  com- 
moner would  have  done.  Now,  on  the  other 
baud,  a  kinsmau  of  Lord  Carlisle,  vii. 
Lord  Byron,  becanse  he  brought  real  ge- 
nius and  power  to  the  effort,  found  a  vast 
auxiliary  advantage  in  a  peerage  and  a  very 
ancient  descent.  On  these  double  wings 
he  soared  into  a  region  »f  public  interest, 
far  higher  than  ever  hcicouW  have  reached 
by  poetic  power  alone.  Not  only  all  his 
rubbish — which  in  quantity  is  great — pass- 
ed for  jewels,  hut  also  what  are  ineontestab^ 
jewi^ls  have  been,  and  will  be,  valued  at  a  far 
higher  rate  than  if  they  had  been  raised  from 
less  aristocratio  mines.    So  fatal  for  medio- 


or  circumstances  of  brilliant  notoriety.  In 
reality,  the  public,  our  never-sufficient ly- to- 
be-reepectcd  mother,  is  the  most  unnttera- 
btc  sycophant  that  ever  the  clouds  dropped 
their  rheum  upon.  She  is  always  ready  for 
Jacobinical  scoffs  at  a  man  for  being  a  lord, 
if  he  happens  to  fait ;  she  ia  always  ready 
for  toadying  a  lord,  if  he  happens  to  make 
a  hit.  Ah,  dear  aycopbantio  old  lady,  I 
kiss  yonr  sycophantic  hands,  and  wish  hear- 
tily that!  were  a  duke  for  your  sake  ! 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  this 
tendency  to  confonnd  real  merit  and  ita 
accidents  of  position  is  at  all  peculiar  to  va 


or  to  our  age.     Dr.  Sacheverell;  by  embark- 

inr  his  smalt  capital  of  talent  ontbe  spring- 
tide of  afurious  political  collision,  brought 
back  an  ampler  return  for  his  little  invest- 
ment than  over  did  WickliBb  or  Luther. 
Such  was  his  popularity  in-  the  heart  of 
love  and  the  heart  of  hatred',  that  he  wonld 
have  been  assasainated  by  the  Whigs,  oa 
bis  triumphal  progresses  throngb  England, 
had  he  not  been  canonited  by  the  Tories. 
He  was  a  dead  man  if  he  bad  not  been  sud- 
denly gilt  and  lacquered  as  an  idolL  Net- 
ther  ia  the  case  peonliar  at  all  to  Kngland: 
Ronge,  the  ci-dejiant  Romish  priest  (whose 
name  pronounoes  as  you' would  tha  English 
word  wTonif,  supposing  it  had  for  a  second 
syllable  tbe  final  a  of  "  aopha,"  i.  «. 
Wrongah),  has  been  found  a  wrong-beaded 
man  by  all  parties,  and  in  a  venial  degree 
is,  perhaps,  a  stupid  man  ;  .but  he  moves 
about  with  more  eclat  by  far  than  the 
ablest  man  in  Germany.  And,  in  days  of 
old,  the  man  that  burned  down  a  miracle  of 
beauty,  vii.  the  temple  of  Ephesns,  protest- 
ing with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  no 
other  way  of  getting  himself  a  name,  Aoa 
got  it  in  spite  of  us  all.  He's  booked  for 
a  ride  down  all  history,  whether  jou  and  I  . 
like  it  or  not.  Every  pocket-dictionary 
knowB  that  Erostratus  was  that  scamp.  So 
of  IVlartin,  the  mata  that  parboiled,  or  par- 
roasted  York  Minster  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  back  ;  that  fellow  will  fioat  down  tg 
posterity  with  tbe  annala  of  the  glorious 
cathedral ;  he  wiH 

"  Pursue  the  triomph  and  partate  ihe  gale," 
whilst  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  tho 
Minster  are  practicolly  forgotten. 

These  incendiaries,  in  short,  are  as  well 
known  as  Ephesns  or  York ;  but  not  ono 
of  us  can  tell,  without  humming  or  hawing, 
who  it  was  that  rebuilt  tbe  Ephesian  won- 
der of  the  world,  or  that  repaired  the  time- 
honored  Minster.  Equally  in  literature, 
not  the  weight  of  service  done,  or  the  pow- 
er exerted,  is  sometimes  considered  chiefly 
— either  of  theae  must  be  very  conanicnouB 
before  it  will  be  considered  at  all — out  tbe 
splendor,  or  the  notoriety,  or  the  absurdity, 
or  even  the  scandalonsiieES  of  the  circnm- 
stanoes*  sarronnding  the  author. 

*  Even  Pope,  with  all  his  natoral  and  resBooabte 
inlereit  in  aiistocretic  «ociely,  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  tbe  l^ct  that  a  jest  m  kit  mourh  became 
twice  8|]eM  m  a  lord's.  Bui  still  he  failed  lopcrceive 
wbat  I  am  here  eootending-  for,  thai  il'  the  jest  hap- 
pened to  miss  lire,  through  tbe  misfortune  ol  butal- 
ing  ila  barrel,  the  consequences  would  be  far  worse 
br  the  lord  than  the  commotwr.  There  ii,  yon  tee, 
a  Mind  scrt  of  comprtuaticin. 
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Scklosscr  must   have  benefited  in  some 
such  adventitious  way  before  he  ever  c(yuld 
have  risen  to  his  German  celebrity.     What 
was  it  that  raised  him  to  his  momentary 
distinction  ?     Was  it  something  very  wick- 
ed  that   he  did,  or   something  very   bril- 
liant that  ho  said  ?     I  should  rather  conjec- 
ture that  it  must  have  been  something  in- 
conceivably   absurd    which  he    proposed. 
Any  one  of  the  three  achievements   stands 
good  in  Germany  for  a  reputation.     But, 
however  it  were  that   Mr.  Schlosser  first 
gained  his  reputation,  m^rk  what  now  fol- 
lows.    On  the  wings  of  this   equivocal  re- 
Sutation  he  files  abroad  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
on.     There  he  thrives,  not  by  any  approv- 
ing experience  or  knowledge  of  his  works, 
but  through  blind  faith  in  his  original  Ger- 
man public.     And  back  he  flies  afterwards 
to  Germany,  as  if  carrying  with  him  now 
and  independent  testimonies  to  his  merit, 
and  from  two  nations  that  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  bis  violent  judgments  ;  whereas 
(which  is  the  simple  truth)  he  carries  back 
9,  careless  reverberation  of  his  first  German 
character,  for  those  who  have  far  too  much 
to  read   for   declining   aid  from   vicarious 
criticism  when  it  will   spare   that  effort  to 
themselves. .    Thus  it  is  that  German  critics 
become   audacious  and   libellous.      Kohl, 
Von  Raumer,  Dr.  Cams,  physician  to    the 
King  of  Saxony,  by  means  of  introductory 
letters  fioating  them  into  circles  far  above 
eny  they  had  seen  in  homely  Germany,  arc 
qualified  by  our  own  negligence  and  indul- 
gence for   mounting  a  European  tribunal, 
from  which  they  pronounce  malicious  edicts 
against  ourselves.     Sentinels  present  arms 
to  Von  Raumer   at  Windsor,   because  he 
rides  in  a  carriage  of  Queen  Adelaide  ;  and 
Von  Raumer  immediately  conceives  hiiuselt 
the  chancellor  of  all  Christendom,  keeper  of 
the  conscience  to  universal  Europe,  upon 
all  questions  of  art,  manners,  politics,  or  any 
conceivable  intellectual  relations  of  England. 
Schlosser  meditates  the  same  career. 

But  have  1  any  right  to  quote  Schlos.*jer\s 
words  from  an  English  translation  .'  1  do 
so  only  because  this  happens  to  be  at  liand, 
and  the  German  not.  German  books  are 
still  rare  in  this  country,  though  more  (by 
1,000  to  1)  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago.  But  1  have  a  full  right  to  rely  on  the 
English  of  Mr.  Davison.  "  1  hold  in  my 
hand/'  as  gentlemen  so  often  say  at  public 
meetings,'*  a  certificate  from  Herr  Schlosser, 
that  to  quote  Mr.  Davison  is  to  quote  Ai«i." 
The  English  translation  is  one  which  Mr. 
iSchlosser  ^^  durchgeleaen  hatj  undjdr  deren 


genauigkeit  und  richtigkeit  er  hurgt "  [has 
read  through,  and  for  the  accuracy  and  pro- 
priety of  which  he  pledges  himself  ] .  Mr. 
Schlosser  was  so  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  us  poor  islanders,  that  he  not 
only  read  it  through,  but  he  has  even 
avfmerksam  durchgelesen  it  [read  it  through 
wide  aw-ake]  und  g^rf^ft  [and  carefully 
examined  itj  ;  nay,  he  has  done  all  this  in 
company  with  the  translator.  "  Oh  ye 
AtheniaHS !  how  hard  do  1  labor  to  earn 
your  applause  !  "  And,  as  the  result  of 
such  herculean  labors,  a  second  time  he 
makes  himself  surety  for  its  precision  ; 
*'  er  hxirgt  also  dafur^  wie  fitr  seine  eigne 
arbeit^^  (he  guarantees  it  accordingly  as  he 
would  his  own  workmanship] .  Were  it  not 
for  this  unlimited  certificate,  I  shi^uld  have 
sent  for  the  book  to  Germany.  As  it  is,  I 
need  not  wait ;  and  all  complaints  on  this 
score  I  defy,  above  all  from  Herr  Schlosser.* 

In  dealing  with  an  author  so  desultory  as 
Mr.  Schlosser,  the  critic  has  a  right  to  an 
extra  allowance  of  desultoriness  for  his  own 
share  ;  so  excuse  me,  reader,  for  rushing  at 
once  in  medias  res. 

Of  Swift,  Mr.  Schlosser  selects  for  notice 
three  works — the  "  Drapier's  Letters," 
"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub."     With  respect  to  the  first,  as  it  is 

*  Mr.  Schlosser,  who  speaks  English,  who  has 
read  rather  too  much  English  for  any  go<xl  that  he 
has  turned  it  to,  and  who  ought  to  have  a  keen  eye 
lor  the  English  version  of  his  own  book,  after  so 
much  reading  and  study  of  it,  has,  however,  ovei^ 
looked  several  manifest  errors.  I  do  not  mean  to 
tax  Mr.  Davison  with  general  inaccuracy.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seems  wary,  and  in  most  cases  suc- 
cessful as  a  dealer  with  the  peculiarities  of  iho  Ger- 
man. But  several  cases  of  error  I  delect  without 
needing  the  original :  they  tell  their  own  story.  And 
one  of  these  I  here  notice,  not  only  for  its  own  im- 
portance, but  out  ot  love  to  Schlosser,  and  by  way 
of  nailing  his  guarantee  to  the  counter — not  alto- 
gether as  a  bad  shilling,  but  as  a  light  one.  At  p. 
5  of  vol.  '2,  in  a  foot-note,  which  is  speaking  of 
Kant,  we  read  of  his  attempt  to  introduce  the  notion 
of  nc;^aihr  greatness  into  Pkilaophy.  Negative ereat^ 
7icss!  What  strange  bird  may  thai  bel  Is  it  the 
imiiUwnjnchus  'paradoxvi  7  Mr.  Schlosser  was  not 
wide  awake  there.  The  reference  is  evidently  to 
Kant's  essay  upon  the  advantages  of  introducing 
into  philosophy  the  algebraic  idea  oiiiegutive  quan- 
tttin.  It  is  one  of  Knut's  grandest  gleams  into  hid- 
di»n  truth.  Were  it  only  lor  the  merits  of  this  most 
masterly  essay  in  reconstituting  the  algebraic  mean- 
ing of  a  narative  quantity  [so  generally  misunderstood 
as  a  Tiegatioji  of  quantity,  and  which  even  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  misconstrued  as  regarded  its  metaphysics], 
great  would  have  been  the  service  rendered  to  logic 
by  Kant.  But  there  is  a  greater.  FYom  this  little 
brtfchurc  I  am  saiislied  was  derived  originally  the 
German  jegeueration  of  the  Dynamic  philosophy, 
its  expansion  through  the  idea  of  polarity,  indmer- 
ence,  k,z.  Oh,  Mr.  Schlosser,  you  had  not^eprii/i 
p.  5  of  vol  2.    You  skipped  the  notes. 
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a  necessity  of  Mr.  S.  to  be  for  ever  wrong 
in  his  substratum  of  facts,  he  adopts  the 
old  erroneous  account  of  Wood's  contract 
as  to  the  copper  coinage,  and  of  the  imagi- 
nary wrong  which   it  inflicted  on  Ireland. 
Of  all  Swift's  villanies  for  the  sake  of  po- 
pularity, and  still  more   for  the  sake   of 
wielding  this  popularity  vindictively,  none 
is  so  scandalous  as  this.     Idf  any  new  life 
of  Swift  the  case  must  bo  stated  de  novo. 
Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  impartial  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  now  forces  me 
to  blink  it,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  presenting 
tbe  details  in  a  readable  shape.     '^  Gulli- 
ver's Travels"  Schlosser  strangely  considers 
**  spun    out   to    an    intolerable    extent." 
Many  evil  things  might  be  said  of  Gulliver ; 
but  not  this.     The  captain  is  anything  but 
tedious.     And,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion   of  mere   mensuration^   that   can   be 
settled  in  a  moment.     A  year  or  two  since 
I  had  in  my  hands  a  pocket  edition,  com- 
prehending all  the  four  parts  of  the  worthy 
skipper's  adventures  within  a  single  volume 
of  420  pages.     Some  part  of  the  space  was 
also  wasted  on  notes,  often  very  idle.     Now 
the  1st  part  contains  two  separate  voyages 
(Lilliput  and  Blefuscu),  the  2d,   owe,    the 
3d,  /re,  and  the  4th  one  ;  so  that,  in  all, 
this   active   navigator,    who   has   enriched 
geography,  I  hi>pe,   with   something   of  a 
higher  quality  than  your  old   muffs   that 
thought  much  of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  here 
gives   us  nine  great   discoveries,  far  more 
surprising  than  the  pretended  discoveries 
of  Sinbad  (which  are  known  to  be  fabulous), 
averaging,  qitam  proxim^^  forty-seven  small 
lOmo.  pages  each.     Oh  you  unconscionable 
German,  built  round  in  your  own  country 
with  circumvallations  of  impregnable  4to8, 
oftentimes  dark  and  dull  as  Avernus — that 
you  will  have  the  face  to  describe  dear  ex- 
cellent Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  of  Redriff, 
and  subsequently  of  Newark,  that  *' darling 
of  children  and  men,"    as    tedious.     It   is 
exactly  because  he  is  not  tedious,  because 
he  does  not  shoot  into  German  foliosity, 
that    Schlosser   finds   him   ^^ intolerable,'*^ 
I  have  justly  transferred  to  Gulliver's  use 
the  words  originally  applied  by  the  poet  to 
the  robin  red-breast,  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  Gulliver  and  the   Arabian  Nights  are 
amongst  the  few  books  where  children  and 
men  find  themselves  meeting  and  jostling 
each  other.     This  was  the  case  from  its 
first   publication,    just  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  since.     ^^  It  was  receiTed," 
says  Dr.  Johnsoni  ^^  with ; 
the  price  of  the  fi 
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'before  the  second  could  Be  made — ^it  was- 
read  by  the  high  and  the  Ibw,  the  learned 
and  the   illiterate.     Criticism  wa»  lost  in 
wonder."     Now,  on  the  contrary,  Schlosser 
wonders  not  at  all,  but  simply  criticises  ; 
which  we  could  bear,  if  the  criticism  were 
even  ingenious.     Whereas,  he  utterly  mis- 
understands   Swift,    and    is    a    malicious 
calumniator  of  the   captain  who,   luckily, 
roaming  in  Sherwood,  and  thinking,  often 
with  a  sigh,  of  his  little  nurse,*  Glumdal- 
clitch,  would  trouble  himself  slightly  about 
what  Heidelberg  might   say   in   the  next 
century.     There  is  but  one  example  on  oar 
earth  of  a  novel  received  with   such  indis- 
criminate  a;pplause  as   "  Gulliver ;  "   and) 
that  was  "  Don   Quixote."     Many  have 
been  welcomed  joyfully  by  a  class — these- 
two  by  a  people.     Now,  could  that  have 
happened    had   it    been^  characterized  by 
duhiess  ?     Of  all  faults,  it  could  least  have 
had  that.     As  to  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
Schlosser   is  in   such  Cimmerian  vapors, 
that  no  system  of  bellows  could  blow  open 
a  shaft  or  tube  through  which  he  might 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the    English  truth   and 
daylight.     It  is  useless  talking  to  such  a 
man  on  such  a  subject.     I  consign  him  to 
the  attentions  of  some  patriotic  Irishman. 
Schlosser,  however,  is  right  in  a  graver 
reflection  which  ho  makes  upon  the  pre- 
vailing philosophy  of  Swift,  viz.  that  "  all 
his  views  were  directed*  towards  what  was 
immediately  beneficial,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  savages."     This  is  undeniable. 
The  meanness  of  Swift's  nature,   and  his 
rigid  incapacity  for  dealing  with  the  gran- 
deurs of  the   human  spirit,  with  religion, 
with  poetry,  or  even  with  science,  when  it 
rose  above  the  mercenary  practical,  is  ab- 
solutely appalling.     His  own  yahoo  is  not 
a  more  abominable  one-sided  degradation 
of  humanity,  than  is  he  himself  under  this 
aspect.     And,  perhaps,  it  places  this  in- 

♦  "Little  nurse;" — the  word  Glumdaklitch^  in 
Brobdignagiao,  absolutely  mea^s  Utile  nurse^  and 
nothing  else.  It  may  seem  odd  that  the  captain  should 
call  any  nurse  of  Brobdignag,  however  kind  to 
him,  by  such  an  epithet  as  little ;  and  the  reader  may 
fancy  that  Sherwood  forest  had  put  it  into  his  head, 
where  Robin  Hood  always  called  his  right  hand 
man  "  Little  John,"  not  although^  but  expressly  h' 
cause  John  stood  seven  feet  high  in  his  stockmgs. 
But  the  truth  is — that  GlumdalcTitch  teas  little ;  and 
literally  so;  she  was  only  nine  years  old ;  and  (says 
the  captain),  **  little  of  her  age,"  being  barely  forty 
feet  high.  She  had  time  to  grow  certainly,  but  as 
she  had  so  mach  to  do  before  she  could  overtake 
c  r  women,  it  is  probable  Uiat  she  would  turn  out 
t-  in  Weatmonland,  thev  call  a  little  stiffenger-^ 
If  mt  ^  higgler  man  a  common  flnglish 
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<»ipacity  of  his  in  its  strongest  light,  when 
we  recur  to  the  fact  of  his  astonishment  at 
a  religious  princess  refusing  to  confer  a 
bishopric  upon  one  that  had  treated  the 
Trinity,  and  all  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  not  with  mere  scepticism, 
or  casual  sneer,  but  with  set  ponxpous  mer- 
riment and  farcical  buffoonery.  This  dig- 
nitary of  the  church,  Dean  of  the  most 
conspicuous  cathedral  in  Ireland,  had,  in 
full  canonicals,  made  himself  into  a  regular 
mountebank,  for  the  sake  of  giving  fuller 
effect,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  to  the 
silliest  of  jests  directed  against  all  that  was 
most  inalienable  from  Christianity.  Ridi- 
culing such  things,  could  he,  in  any  just 
sense,  ^bc  thought  a  Christian  ?  But,  as 
Schlosser  justly  remarks,  even  ridiculing 
the  peculiarities  of  Luther  and  Calvin  as 
he  did  ridicule  them,  Swift  could  not  be 
thought  other  than  constitutionally  incapa- 
ble of  religion.  Even  a  Pagan  philosopher, 
if  made  to  understand  the  case,  would  be 
incapable  of  scoffing  at  any  form,  natural 
or  casual,  simple  or  distorted,  which  might 
be  assumed  by  the  most  solemn  of  problems 
— problems  that  rest  with  the  weight  of 
worlds  upon  the  human  spirit — 

**  Pix'd  fate,  free  will,  fore-knowledge  absolute," 

the  destiny  of  man,  or  the  relations  of 
man  to  God.  Anger,  therefore,  Swift 
might  feel,  and  ho  felt  it*  to  the  end 
of  his  most  wretched  life  ;'  but  what 
reasonable  ground  had  a  man  of  sense 
for  astonishment — that  a  princess,  who 
(according  to  her  knowledge)  was  sincerely 
pious,  should  decline  to  place  such  a  man 
upon  an  Episcopal  throne  ?  This  argues, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  Swift  was  in  that 
state  of  constitutional  irreligion,  irroligion 
from  a  vulgar  temperament,  which  imputes 
to  everybody  else  its  own  plebeian  feelings. 
People  differed,  he  fancied,  not  by  more 
and  less  religion,  but  by  more  and  less  dis- 
simulation. And,  therefore,  it  seemed  to 
him  scandalous  that  a  princess,  who  must, 
of  course,  in  her  heart  regard  (in  com- 
mon with  himself )  all  mysteries  as  solemn 
masques  and  mummeries,  should  pretend, 
in  a  case  of  dowuright  serious  business,  to 

Eump  up,  out  of  old  dry  conventional 
oaxcs,  any  solid  objection  to  a  man  of 
his  shining  merit.  "  The  Trinity j^^  for 
instance,  that  he  viewed  as  the  password, 
which  the  knowing  ones  gave  in  answer  to 
the  challenge  of  the  sentinel ;  but,  as  soon 
as  it  had  obtained  admission  for  the  party 

«  See  his  bitter  letters  to  Lady  Suffolk. 


within  the  gates  of  the  camp,  it  WM 
rightly  dismissed  to  oblivion  or  to  laughter. 
No  case  so  much  illustrates  Swift's  essen- 
tial irreligion ;  since,  if  he  had  shared  in 
ordinary  human  feelings  -on  such  subjects, 
not  only  he  could  not  have  been  surprised 
at  his  own  exclusion  from  the  bench  of 
bishops,  after  such  ribaldries,  but  ori^nally 
he  would  have  abstained  from  them  as  in- 
evitable bars  to  clerical  promotion,  even 
upon  principles  of  public  decorum. 

As  to  the  style  of  Swift,  Mr.  Schlosser 
shows  himself  without  sensibility  in  his 
objections,  as  the  often  hackneyed  Englisli 
reader  shows  himself  without  philosophic 
knowledge  of  style  in  his  applause.  Sduoa- 
ser  tbisks  the  style  of  Gulliver  ^'  somewhat 
dull. "  This  shows  Schlosser 's  presumption 
in  speaking  upon  a  point  where  he  wanted, 
1st,  origiuf^  delicacy  of  tact;  and,  2dlj« 
familiar  knowledge  of  English.  Gulliver'to 
style  is  purposely  touched  slightly  with 
that  dulness  of  circumstantiality  whioh 
besets  the  excellent,  but ''  somewhat  doll/' 
race  of  men— old  sea  captains.  Yet  it 
wears  only  an  atrial  tint  of  dulness ;  tho 
felicity  of  this  coloring  in  Swift^s  manage- 
ment is,  that  it  never  goes  the  length 
of  wearyincr,  but  only  of  giving  a  comic  air 
of  downright  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe 
verisimilitude.  All  men  grow  dull,  and 
ought  to  bo  dull,  that  live  under  a  solemn 
sense  of  eternal  danger,  one  inch  only  of 
plank  (often*  worm-eaten)  between  them- 
selves and  tho  grave ;  and  also,  that  see 
for  ever  one  wilderness  of  water — subUmOi 
but  (like  the  wilderness  on  shore)  monoto- 
nous. All  sublime  people,  being  monotonons, 
have  a  tendency  to  be  dull,  and  sublime 
things  also.  Milton  and  ^schylus,  the 
sublimest  of  men,  are  crossed  at  times  by 
a  shade  of  dulness.  It  is  their  weak  side. 
But  as  to  a  sea  captain,  a  regular  ner'-ndr^- 
wester,  and  sou'-sou'-easter,  he  ought  to  be 
kicked  out  of  the  room  if  he  is  net  dulL 
It  isjiot  '*  ship-shape,"  or  barely  tolerable, 
that  he  should  be  otherwise.  Yet  after  all, 
considering  what  I  have  stated  about  Cap- 
tain Gulliver's  nine  voyages  crowding  into 
one  pocket  volume,  ho  cannot  really  have 
mucn  abused  his  professional  license  for 
being  dull.  Indeed,  one  has  to  look  out 
an  excuse  for  his  being  so  little  dull ; 
which  excuse  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  studied  three  years  at  a  learned  uni- 
versity. Captain  Gulliver,  though  a  sailor, 
1  would  have  you  to  know,  was  a  gownsman 
of  Cambridge ;  so  says  Swift,  who  knew 
more  about  the    Captain  than    anybody 
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nowadays.  Cantabg  are  all  horsemen, 
ergo  J  Gulliver  was  fit  for  anything,  from 
the  wooden  shoon  of  Cambridge  up  to  the 
Horse  Marines. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  you,  common- 
place reader,  that  (as  an  old  tradition)  be- 
lieve Swift's  style  to  be  a  model  of  excel- 
lence, hereafter  1  shall  say  a  word  to  you, 
drawn  from  deeper  principles.  At  present 
I  content  myself  with  these  three  proposi- 
tions, which  overthrow  if  you  can : — 

1.  That  the  merit,  which  justly  you  as- 
cribe to  Swift,  is  vemctcularity ;  he  never 
forgets  his  mother-tongue  in  exotic  forms, 
unless  we  may  call  Irish  exotic  ;  for  Hiber- 
nicisms  he  certainly  has.  This  merit,  how- 
ever, is  exhibited — not,  as  yoa  fancy,  in  a 
fraceful  artlessness,  but  in  a  coarse  inarti- 
ciality.  To  be  artless,  and  to  be  inartifi- 
cial, are  very  different  things ;  as  different 
as  being  natural  and  being  gross ;  as  differ- 
ent as  being  simple  and  being  homely. 

2  That  whatever,  meantime,  be  the  par- 
ticular sort  of  excellence,  or  the  value  of 
the  excellence,  in  the  style  of  Swift,  he  had 
it  in  common  with  multitudes  beside  of  that 
age.  De  Foe  wrote  a  style  for  all  the 
world  the  same  as  to  kind  and  degree  of 
excellence,  only  pure  from  Hibcrnicisms. 
So  did  every  honest  skipper  ("Dampier  was 
something  more]  who  had  occasion  to  record 
his  voyages  in  this  world  of  storms.  So 
did  many  a  hundred  of  religious  writers. 
And  what  wonder  should  thfire  be  in  this, 
when  the  main  qualifications  for  such  a  style 
was  plain  good  sense,  natural  feeling,  un- 
pretendingness,  some  little  scholarly  prac- 
tice in  putting  together  the  clockwork  of 
sentences,  so  as  to  avoid  mechanical  awk- 
wardness of  construction,  but  above  all  the 
advantage  of  a  subject j  such  in  its  nature  as 
instinctively  to  reject  ornament,  lest  it 
should  draw  off  attention  from  itself? 
Such  subjects  are  common ;  but  grand  im- 
passioned subjects  insist  upon  a  different 
treatment;  and  there  it  is  that  the  true 
difficulties  of  style  commence. 

3.  [Which  partly  is  suggested  by  the 
last  remark.]  That  nearly  all  the  block- 
heads with  whom  I  have  at  any  time  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  upon  the  subject 
of  style  (and  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
men  of  the  most  sense  are  apt,  upon  two 
subjects,  viz.  poetry  and  style,  to  talk  most 
like  blockheads),  have  invariably  regarded 
Swift's  style  not  as  if  relatively  good  [t.  e. 
given  a  proper  subject],  but  as  if  absolutely 
good — good  unconditionally,  no  matter  what 
the  subject.     Now,  my  friend,  suppose  the 


case,  that  the  Dean  had  been  required  to 
write  a  pendant  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
immortal  apostrophe  to  Death,  or  to  many 
passages  that  I  will  select  in  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  "  Religio  Medici,"  and  his  "  Urn 
burial,^'  or  to  Jeremy  Taylor's  inaugural 
sections  of  his  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,'* 
do  you  know  what  would  have  happened  } 
Are  you  aware  what  sort  of  ridiculous  figure 
your  poor  bald  Jonathan  would  have  cut ! 
About  the  same  that  would  be  cut  by  a 
forlorn  scullion  or  waiter  from  a  greasy 
eating-house  at  Rotterdam,  if  suddenly 
called  away  in  vision  to  act  as  seneschal  to 
the  festival  of  Belshazzar  the  king,  before 
a  thousand  of  his  lords. 

Schlosser,  after  saying  anything  right 
and  true  (and  he  really  did  say  ^e  true 
thing  about  Swift's  essential  irreligion), 
usually  becomes  exhausted,  like  a  boa-con- 
strictor after  eating  his  half-yearly  dinner. 
The  boa  gathers  himself  up,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  a  long  fit  of  dyspepsy,  in  which 
the  horns  and  hoofs  that  he  has  swallowed 
may  chance  to  avenge  the  poor  goat  that 
owned  them.  Schlosser,  on  the  other  hand, 
retires  into  a  corner,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstinately  talking  nonsense,  until  the  gong 
sounds  again  for  a  slight  refection  of  sense. 
Accordingly  he  likens  Swift,  before  he  has 
done  with  him,  to  whom  f  I  might  safely 
allow  the  reader  three  years  for  guessingi 
if  the  greatest  of  wagers  were  depending 
between  us.  He  likens  him  to  Kotzebue, 
in  the  first  place.  How  faithful  the  resem- 
blance !  How  exactly  Swift  reminds  you 
of  Count  Benyowski  in  Siberia,  and  of  Mrs. 
Haller  moping  her  eyes  in  the  "  Stranger !" 
One  really  is  puzzled  to  say,  according  to 
the  negro's  logic,  whether  Mrs.  Haller  is 
more  like  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  or  the 
Dean  more  like  Mrs.  Haller.  Anyhow,  the 
likeness  is  prodigious,  if  it  is  not  quite 
reciprocal.  The  other  terminus  of  the  com- 
parison is  Wieland.  Now  there  is  some 
shadow  of  a  resemblance  there.  For  Wie- 
land had  a  touch  of  the  comico-cynical  in 
his  nature  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  was 
often  called  the  German  Voltaire,  which 
argues  some  tiger-monkey  grin  that  tra- 
versed his  features  at  intervals.  Wieland's 
malice,^however,  was  far  more  playful  and 
genial  than  Swift's;  something  of  this  is 
shown  in  his  romance  of  "  Idris,"  and 
oftentimes  in  his  prose.  But  what  the 
world  knows  Wieland  by  is  his  "  Oberon." 
Now  in  this  gay,  musical  romance  of  Sir 
Huon  and  his  enchanted  horn,  with  its 
gleams  of  yoiuptoousness,  is  there  a  possi- 
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bility  that  any  suggestion  of  a  scowling 
face  like  Swift's  should  cross  the  festal 
scenes  ? 

From  Swift  the  scene  changes  to  Addison 
and  Steele.     Steele  is  of  less  importance  ; 
for,  though  a  man  of  greater  intellectual 
activity*  than  Addison,  he  had  far  less  of 
genius.     So  I  turn  him  out,  as  one  would 
turn  out  upon  a  heath  a  ram  that  had  missed 
his  way  into  one's  tulip  preserve  ;  request- 
ing him  to  fight  for  himself  against  Schlos- 
ser,  or  others  that  may  molest  him.     But, 
80  far  as  concerns  Addison,  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  character  of  Schlosser  for  con- 
sistency, by  assuring  the  rea(fer  that,  of  all 
the  monstrosities  uttered  by  any  man  upon 
Addison,  and  of  all  the  monstrosities  ut- 
tered by  Schlosser  upon  any  man,  a  thing 
which  he  says  about  Addison  is  the  worst 
But  this  I  reserve  for  a  climax  at  the  end. 
Schlosser  really  puts  his  best  leg  foremost 
at  starting,  and  one  thinks  he's  going  to 
mend ;  for  he  catches  a  truth,  viz.  the  fol- 
lowing— that    all    the    brilliances   of   the 
Queen  Anne  period  ("which  so  many  incon- 
siderate people  have  called  the  Augustan 
age  of  our  literature)  "  point  to  this — that 
the  reading  public  wished  to  be  entertained, 
not  roused  to  think  j  to  be  gently  moved, 
not   deeply  excited."     Undoubtedly  what 
strikes  a  man  in  Addison,  or  will  strike  him 
when  indicated,  is  the  coyness  and  timidity, 
almost  the  girlish  shame,  which  he  betrays 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  elementary  ma- 
jesties belonging  to  impassioned  or  idealized 
nature.     Like  one  bred  in  crowded  cities, 
when   first  left  alone  in  forests  or  amongst 
mountains,  he  is  frightened  at  their  silence, 
their  solitude,  their  magnitude  of  form,  or 
their  frowning  glooms.    It  has  been  remarked 
by  others  that  Addison  and  his  companions 
never  rise  to  the  idea  of  addressing  the 
"nation"  or  the  "people;"  it  is  always 
the   "  town."     Even    their  audience    was 
conceived  of  by  them  under  a  limited  form. 

•  "  Activity  "-^li  is  some  sign  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  more  thoroughly  English  taste  in  literatore 
which  distinguished  Steele,  that  hardly  twice 
throughout  the  **  Spectator  *'  is  Shakspeare  quoted 
or  alluded  to  by  Addison.  Even  these  quotations 
he  had  from  the  theatre,  or  the  breath  of  popular 
talk.  Generally,  if  you  see  a  line  from  Shakspeare, 
it  is  safe  to  bet  largely  that  the  paper  is  Steele's ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  of  casual  contributors ;  but,  al- 
most to  a  certainty,  not  a  paper  of  Addison's.  Ano- 
ther mark  of  Steele's  superiority  in  vigor  of  intellect 
is,  that  much  oAener  in  him  than  in  other  contribu- 
tors strong  thoughts  came  forward ;  harsh  and  dis- 
proportioned,  perhaps,  tu  the  case,  and  never  har- 
moniously developed  with  the  genial  grace  of  Addi- 
son, but  original,  and  pregnant  with  promise  and 
suggestion. 


Yet  for  this  they  had  some  excuse  in  the 
state  of  facts.     A  man  would  like  at  this 
moment  to  assume  that  Europe  and  Asia 
were    listening  to  him;   and  as  sonae  few 
copies  of  his  book  do  really  go  to  Paris  and 
Naples,  some  to  Calcutta,  there  is  a  sort  of 
legal   fiction   that   such  an  assumption   is 
steadily  taking  root.     Yet,  unhappily,  that 
ugly  barrier  of  languages  interferes.      Scha^ 
myl,  the  Circassian  chief,  though  much  of  a 
savage,  is  not  so  wanting  in  taste  and  dis- 
cernment as  to  be  backward  in  reading  any 
book   of   yours   or    mine.     Doubtless    he 
yearns  to  read  it.     But  then,  you  see,  that 
infernal  Tchirkass  language  steps  between 
our  book,  the  darling,  and  Aim,  the  discern- 
ing reader.     Now,  just  such  a  barrier  ex- 
isted for  the  Spectator  in  the   travelling  ' 
arrangements  of  England.     The  very  few 
old  heavies  that  had  begun  to  creep  alons 
three  or  four  main  roads,  depended  so  madt 
on  wind  and  weather,  their  chances  of  foun- 
dering were  so  nncalculated,  their  periods 
of  revolution  were  so  cometary  and  uncer- 
tain, that  no  body  of  scientific  observations 
had  yet  been  collected  to  warrant  a  prudent 
man  in  risking  a  heavy  bale  of  goods  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  even  for  York,  Norwich,  or 
Winchester,  a   consignment    of   "  Specs'*^ 
was  not  quite  a  safe  spec.     Still,  I  conld^ 
have  told  the  Spectator  who  was  anxious  to 
make  money,   where  he  might  have  been 
sure  of  a  distant  sale,  though  returns  would 
have  been  slpw,  viz.   at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.    We  know  from  Milton  that  old 
Hobson  delivered  his  parcels  pretty  regularly 
eighty  years  before  1710.     And,  one  gene- 
ration before  thaty  it  is  plain,  by  the  in- 
teresting  (though   somewhat    Jacobinical) 
letters*  of  Joseph  Mede,  the  commenter  on 
the  Apocalypse,  that  news  and  politics  of 
one  kind  or  other  (and  scandal  of  every 
kind)   found  out  for  themselves  a  sort   of 
contraband  lungs  to  breathe  through   be- 
tween London  and  Cambridge;  not  quite 
80  regular  in  their  systole  and  diastole   as 
the  tides  of  ebb  and  flood,  but  better  than 
nothing.     If  you  consigned  a  packet  into 
the  proper  hands  on  the  1st  of  May,   **  as 
sure  as  death''  (to  speak  Scottice)  it  would 
be  delivered  within  sixty  miles  of  the  capital 
before  midsummer.     Still  there  were  delays  • 
and   these  forced  a  man  into  carvinir  his 
world  out  of  London.     That  excuses  the 
word    town.     Inexcusable,   however,    were 
many  other  forms  of  expressions,  in   those 
days,  which  argued  cowardly  feelings.      One 

♦  '*  Letters  of  Joseph  Mede,"  wibUshed  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  ^^ 
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wonld  like  to  see  a  searobing  investigation 
into  the  state  of  society  in  Anne's  days — 
its  extreme  inartificiality,  its  sheepish  re- 
serve upon  all  the  impassioned  grandeurs, 
its  shameless  outrages  upon  all  the  decencies 
of  human  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  Ad- 
dison (because  everybody)  was  in  that  mean- 
est of  conditions  which  blushes  at  any  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  with  the  lovely,  the 
noble,  or  the  impassioned.  The  wretches 
were  ashamed  of  their  own  nature,  and 
perhaps  with  reason ;  for  in  their  own  dena- 
turalized hearts  they  read  only  a  degraded 
nature.  Addison,  in  particular,  shrank 
from  every  bold  and  every  profound  expres- 
sion as  from  an  offence  against  good  taste. 
He  durst  not  for  his  life  have  used  the  word 
^^  passion"  except  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  an 
angry  paroxysm.  He  durst  as  soon  have 
danced  a  hornpipe  on  the  top  of  the  "  mo- 
nument" as  have  talked  of  a  *'  rapturous 
emotion."  What  would  he  have  said.^ 
Why,  '*  sentiments  that  were  of  a  nature 
to  prove  agreeable  after  an  unusual  rate." 
In  their  odious  verses,  the  crbatures  of  that 
age  talk  of  love  as  something  that  *'  burns" 
them.  You  suppose  at  first  that  they  are 
discoursing  of  tallow  candles,  though  you 
cannot  imagine  by  what  impertinence  they 
address  you^  that  are  no  tallow-chandler, 
upon  such  painful  subjects.  And,  when 
they  apostrophise  the  woman  of  their  heart 
(for  you  are  to  understand  that  they  pre- 
tend to  such  an  organ),  they  beseech  her 
to >' ease  their  pain."  Can  human  mean- 
ness descend  lower  ?  As  if  the  man,  being 
ill  from  pleurisy,  therefore  had  a  right  to 
take  a  lady  for  one  of  the  dressers  in  an 
hospital,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  fix  a 
burgundy-pitch  plaster  between  his  shoul- 
ders. Ah,  the  monsters  !  Then  to  read 
of  their  Phillises,  and  Strephons,  and 
Chloes,  and  Corydons — names  that,  by 
their  very  non-reality  amongst  names  of 
flesh  and  blood,  proclaim  the  fantastioalness 
of  the  life  with  which  they  are  poetically 
connected — it  throws  me  into  such  convul- 
sions of  rage,  that  I  move  to  the  window, 
and  (without  thinking  what  I  am  about) 
throw  it  up,  calling,  ^^  Police!  police P^ 
What's  that  for  ?  What  can  the  police  do 
in  the  business  ?  Why,  certainly  nothing. 
What  I  meant  in  my  dream  was,  perhaps 
[but  one  forgets  what  one  meant  upon  re- 
covering one's  temper],  that  the  police 
should  take  Strephon  and  Cprydon  into 
custody,  whom  1  fancied  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  And  really  the  justifiable 
fury,  that  arises  upon  recalling  sadli  abomi- 


nable attempts  at  bucolio  sentiment  in  such 
abominable  language,  sometimes  transports 
me  into  a  luxurious  vision  sinking  back 
through  130  years,  in  which  I  see  Addison, 
Phillips,  both  John  and  Ambrose,  Tickell, 
Fickell,  Budgell,  and  Cudgell,  with  many 
others  beside,  all  cudgelled  in  a  round 
robin,  none  claiming  precedency  of  another, 
none  able  to  shrink  from  his  own  dividend, 
until  a  voice  seems  to  recall  me  to  milder 
thoughts  by  saying,  "  But  surely,  my 
Mend,  you  never  could  wish  to  see  Addison 
cudgelled  ?  Let  Strephon  and  Corydon  be 
cudgelled  without  end,  if  the  police  can 
show  any  warrant  for  doing  it.  But  Addi- 
son was  a  man  of  great  genius."  True,  he 
was  so.  I  recollect  it  suddenly,  and  will 
back  out  of  any  angry  things  that  I  have 
been  misled  into  saying  by  Schlosser,  who, 
by-the-bye,  was  right,  after  all,  for  a  won- 
der. But  now  I  will  turn  my  whole  fury 
in  vengeance  upon  Schlosser.  And,  look- 
ing round  for  a  stone  to  throw  at  him,  I 
observe  this.  Addison  could  not  be  so  en- 
tirely careless  of  exciting  the  public  to 
think  and  feel,  as  Schlosser  pretends,  when 
he  took  so  much  pains  to  inoculate  that 
public  with  a  sense  of  the  Miltonic  gran- 
deur. The  "  Paradise  Lost"  had  then 
been  published  barely  forty  years,  which 
was  nothing  in  an  age  without  reviews; 
the  editions  were  still  scanty ;  and  though 
no  Addison  could  eventually  promote,  for 
the  instant  he  quickened,  the  circulation. 
If  I  recollect,  Tonson's  accurate  revision 
of  the  text  followed  immediately  upon 
Addison's  papers.  And  it  is  certain  tnat 
Addison*  must  have  diffused  the  knowledge 
of  Milton  upon  the  continent,  from  signs 
that  soon  followed.  But  does  not  this 
prove  that  I  myself  have  been  in  the  wrong 
as  well  as  Schlosser  ?  No  :  that's  impos- 
sible. Schlosser 's  always  in  the  wrong ; 
but  it's  the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility 
that  I  should  be  detected  in  an  error :  phi- 
losophically speaking,  it  is  supposed  to 
involve  a  contradiction.  *'  But  surely  I 
said  the  very  same  thing  as  Schlosser  by 
assenting  to  what  he  said."  Maybe  1  did : 
but  then  I  have  time  to  make  a  distinction, 
because  my  article  is  not  yet  finished ;  we 
are  only  at  page  6  or  7  ;  whereas  Schlosser 
can't  make  any  distinction  now,  because 

*  It  is  an  idea  of  many  people,  and  erroneonsly 
sanctioned  by  Wordsworth,  that  Lord  Somers  gave 
a  powerftd  liH  to  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  He  was  a 
subscriber  to  the  sixth  edition,  the  first  that  had 
plates:  but  this  was  some  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion 01  1688,  and  when  he  was  simply  Mr.  Somers, 
a  barrifller,  wiik  no  efiectoal  power  of  patronage. 
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his  book's  printed ;  and  his  list  of  errata 
(which  is  shooking,  though  ho  does  not 
confess  to  the  thousandth  part)  is  actually 
published.  My  distinction  is — that,  though 
Addison  generally  hated  the  impassioned, 
and  shrank  from  it  as  from  a  fearful  thing, 
yet  this  was  when  it  combined  with  forms 
of  life  and  fleshy  realities  (as  in  dramatic 
works),  but  not  when  it  combined  with 
elder  forms  of  eternal  abstractions.  Hence, 
he  did  not  read,  and  did  not  like  Shak- 
Bpeare ;  the  music  was  here  too  rapid  and 
life-like :  but  he  sympathized  profoundly 
with  the  solemn  cathedral  chaunting  of 
Milton.  An  appeal  to  his  sympathies 
which  exacted  quick  changes  in  those  sym- 
pathies he  could  not  meet,  but  a  more  sta- 
tionary key  of  solemnity  he  could.  Indeed, 
this  difference  is  illustrated  daily.  A  long 
list  can  be  cited  of  passages  in  Shakspeare, 
which  have  been  solemnly  denounced  by 
many  eminent  men  (all  blockheads)  as  ridi- 
culous :  and  if  a  man  does  find  a  passage 
in  a  tragedy  that  displeases  him,  it  is  sure 
to  seem  ludicrous :  witness  the  indecent 
exposures  of  themselves  made  by  Voltaire, 
La  Harpe,  and  many  billions  beside  of  bili- 
ous people.  Whereas,  of  all  the  shameful 
people  (equally  billions,  and  not  less  bili- 
ous) that  have  presumed  to  quarrel  with 
Milton,  not  one  has  thought  him  ludicrous, 
but  only  dull  and  somnolent.  In  "  Lear" 
and  in  '^Hamlet,"  as  in  a  human  face 
agitated  by  passion,  are  many  things  that 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  the  ludicrous  to  an 
observer  endowed  with  small  range  of  sym- 
pathy or  intellect.  But  no  man  ever  found 
the  starry  heavens  ludicrous,  though  many 
find  them  dull,  and  prefer  a  near  view  of  a 
brandy  flask.  So  in  the  solemn  wheelings 
of  the  Miltonic  movement,  Addison  could 
find  a  sincere  delight.  But  the  sublimities 
of  earthly  misery  and  of  human  frenzy  were 
for  him  a  book  sealed.  Beside  all  which, 
*  Milton  renewed  the  types  of  Grecian  beau- 
ty as  to  form  J  whilst  Shakspeare,  without 
designing  at  all  to  contradict  these  types, 
did  so,  in  effect,  by  his  fidelity  to  a  new 
nature,  radiating  from  a  Gothic  centre. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  much  just  feel- 
ing, which  one  could  only  wish  a  little 
deeper,  in  the  Addisonian  papers  on  "  Pa- 
radise Lost,"  there  are  some  gross  blunders 
of  criticism,  as  there  are  in  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  from  the  self-same  cause — an  under- 
standing suddenly  palsied  from  defective 
passion.  A  feeble  capacity  of  passion 
must,  upon  a  question  of  passion,  constitute 
a  feeble  ran^e  of  intellect.  But,  after  all, 
the  worst  thing  uttered  by  Addison  in  these 


papers  is,  not  against  Milton,  but  meant  to 
be  complimentary.  Towards  enhancing  the 
splendor  of  the  great  poem,  he  tells  ns  that 
it  is  a  Grecian  palace  as  to  amplitude,  sym* 
metry,  and  architectural  skill ;  but  being 
in  the  English  language,  it  is  to  hef  regard- 
ed as  if  built  in  brick  ;  whereas,  had  it 
been  so  happy  as  to  be  written  in  Greek, 
then  it  would  have  been  a  palace  built  in 
Parian  marble.  Indeed*  that's  smart — 
^^  that's  handsome,  I  calculate.''  Yet,  be- 
fore a  man  undertakes  to  sell  his  mother 
tongue,  as  old  pewter  trucked  against  gold, 
he  should  be  quite  sure  of  his  own  metal- 
lurgic  skill;  oecause  else,  the  gold  may 
happen  to  be  copper,  and  the  pewter  ailver. 
Are  you  quite  sure,  my  Addison,  that  you 
have  understood  the  powers  of  this  lan- 
guage T/hich  you  toss  away  so  lightly,  as  an 
old  tea-kettle }  Is  it  a  ruled  case  that  yon 
have  exhausted  its  resources  ?  Nobody 
doubts  your  grace  in  a  certain  line  of  com- 
position, but  it  is  only  one  line  among 
many,  and  it  is  far  from  bein^  amongst  the 
highest.  It  is  dangerous,  without  exami- 
nation, to  sell  even  old  kettles ;  misers  con- 
ceal old  stockings  filled  with  guineas  in  old 
tea-kettles ;  and  we  all  know,  that  Alad- 
din ^s  servant,  by  exchanging  an  old  lamp 
for  a  new  one,  caused  an  Iliad  of  calamities : 
his  master's  palace  jumped  from  Bagdad  to 
some  place  on  the  road  to  Ashantee  ;  Mrs. 
Aladdin  and  the  piccaninnies  were  carried 
off*  as  inside  passengers ;  and  Aladdin  him- 
self only  escaped  being  lagged,  for  a  rogois 
and  a  conjuror,  byta  flying  jump  after  nui 
palace.  Now,  mark  the  folly  of  man* 
Most  of  the  people  I  am  going  to  mention 
subscribed,  generally,  to  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  Milton ;  but  each  wished  for  • 
little  change  to  be  made — ^which,  and 
which  only  was  wanted  to  perfection.  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  he  pretended  to  be  satia- 
fied  with  the  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  even  in 
what  he  regarded  as  the  undress  of  blank 
verse,  still  secretly  wished  it  in  rhyme. 
That's  No.  1 .  Addison,  though  quite  con- 
tent with  it  in  English,  still  could  have 
wished  it  in  Greek.  That's  No.  2.  Bent- 
ley,  though  admiring  the  blind  old  poet  in 
the  highest  degree,  still  observed,  smilinglji 
that  after  all  he  was  blind  ;  he,  therefore, 
slashing  Dick,  could  have  wished  that  the 
great  man  had  always  been  surrounded  by 
honest  people  ;  but,  as  that  was  not  to  be, 
he  could  have  wished  that  his  amanuen^ 
had  been  hanged,  but  as  that  also  had  be- 
come impossible,  he  could  wish  to  do  exe- 
cution upon  him  in  effigy,  by  finking,  burn- 
ing, ana  destroying  hia  handiwork — ^upon 
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which  basis  of  posthumoas  justice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  amputate  all  the  finest  passages 
in  the  poem.     Slashing  Dick  was  No.  3. 
Payne  Knight  was  a  severer  man  even  than 
Slashing  Dick  ;  he  professed  to  look  upon 
the  first  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost''  as  the 
finest  thing  that  earth  had  to  show ;  but, 
for  that  very  reason,  he  could  have  wished, 
by  your    leave,  to    see  the   other   eleven 
books  sawed  off,  and  sent  overboard ;  be- 
cause, though  tolerable  perhaps  in  another 
situation,  they  really  were  a  national  dis- 
grace, when  standing  behind  that  unrivalled 
portico  of  book  1.      There  goes  No.   4, 
Then  came  a  fellow,  whose  name  was  either 
not  on  his  title  page,  or  I  have  forgotten  it, 
that  pronounced  the  poem  to  be  laudable, 
and  full  of  good  materials ;   but  still  he 
could  have  wished  that  the  materials  had 
been  put  together  in  a  more  workmanlike 
manner  ;   which   kind  office   he  set  about 
himself.     He  made  a  general  clearance  of 
all  lumber ;  the  expression  of  every  thought 
he  entirely  re-cast :  and  he  fitted  up  the 
metre  with  beautiful  patent  rhymes ;  not,  I 
believe,  out  of  any  consideration  for  Dr. 
Johnson's   comfort,   but   on    principles   of 
mere  abstract  decency  :  as  it  was,  the  poem 
seemed  naked,  and  yet  was  not  ashamed. 
There  went  No.  5.  Him  succeeded  a  droller 
fellow  than  any  of  the  rest.     A    French 
bookseller  had  caused  a  prose  French  trans- 
lation to  be  made  of  the  ''  Paradise  Lost," 
without  particularly  noticing  its  English 
origin,  or  at  least  not  in  the  title  page. 
Our  friend,  No.  6,  getting  hold  of  this  as 
an  original  French  romance,  translated  it 
back  into  English  prose,  as  a  satisfactory 
novel  for  the  season.      His  little  mistake 
was  at  length  discovered  and  communicated 
to  him  with  shouts  of  laughter ;  on  which, 
after  considerable  kicking  and  plunging  (for 
a  man    cannot  but  turn  restive  when   he 
finds  that  he  has  not  only  got  the  wrong 
sow  by  the  ear,  but  actually  sold  the  sow  to 
a  bookseller),  the  poor  translator  was  tam- 
ed into  sulkiness;  in  which  state  he  ob- 
served that  he  could  have  wished  his  own 
work,  being  evidently  so  much  superior  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  romance,  might  be 
admitted   by  the  courtesy  of  England  to 
take  the  precedency  as  the  original  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  and  to  supersede  the  very  rude 
performance  of  "  Milton,  Mr.  John."  * 


»  "  Milton,  Mr.  John ;" — Dr.  Johnson  expressed 
his  wraih,  in  an  amusing  way,  at  some  bookseller's 
hack  who,  when  employed  to  make  an  index,  intro- 
duced Milton's  name  among  the  Ms.  under  the  civil 
title  of—"  Milton,  Mr.  John." 


Schlosser  makes  the  astoundmg  assertion, 
that  a  compliment  of  Boileau  to  Addison, 
and  a  pure  compliment  of  ceremony  upon 
Addison's  early  Latin  verses,  was  {credite 
posteri!)  the  making  of  Addison  in  Eng- 
land.    Understand,  Schlosser,  that  Addi- 
son's Latin  verses  were  never  heard  of  by 
England,  until  long  after  his  English  prose 
had  fixed  the  public  attention  upon  him ; 
his  Latin  reputation  was  a  slight  reaction 
from  his  English  reputation :  and,  secondly, 
understand  that  Boileau  had  at  no  time  any 
such  authority  in  England  as  to  make  any- 
body's reputation;   he  had  first  of  all  to 
make  his  own.     A  sure  proof  of  this  is,  that 
Boileau's  name  was  first  published  to  Lon- 
don,   by   Prior's    burlesque   of  what    the 
Frenchman  had  called  an  ode.     This  gas- 
conading ode  celebrated  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  in  1672,  and  the  capture  of  that  fa- 
mous fortress  called   Skink  ('^le  fameox 
fort  de"),  by  Louis  XIV.,  known  to  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  Prior's  parody  by  the 
name  of  "  Louis  Baboon."*     That  was  not 
likely  to  recommend  Master  Boileau  to  any 
of  the  allies  against  the  said  Baboon,  had  it 
ever  been  heard  of  out  of  France.     Nor 
was  it  likely  to  make  him  popular  in  Eng- 
land, that   his  name  was  first  mentioned 
amongst  shouts  of  laughter  and  mockery. 
It  is  another  argument  of  the  slight  noto- 
riety possessed  by  Boileau  in  England — 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  translate 
even  his  satires,  epistles,  or  "  Lutrin,"  ez- 
\$ept  by  booksellers'  hacks;    and  that  no 
such  version  ever   took  the  slightest  root 
amongt   ourselves,  from  Addison's  day  to 
this  very  summer  of  1847.     Boileau  was 
essentially,  and   in  two  senses,  viz.   both 
as  to  mind  and  as  to  influence,  un  homtne 
bomd. 

Addison's  ''  Blenheim"  is  poor  enough  ; 
one  might  think  it  a  translation  from  some 
German  original  of  those  times.  Gott- 
sched's  aunt,  or  Bodmer's  wet  nurse,  might 
have  written  it ;  but  still  no  fibs  even  as  to 
"  Blenheim."  His  "  enemies"  did  not  say 
this  thing  aeainst  ^^  Blenheim"  ^'  aloud," 
nor  his  friends  that  thing  against  it  ^'  soft- 
ly." And  why  ?  Because  at  that  time 
(1704-5)  he  had  made  no  particular  ene- 
mies, nor  any  particular  friends  ;  unless  by 
friends  you  mean  his  Whig  patrons,  and  by 
enemies  his  tailor  and  oo. 

•  "  Louis  Baboon :" — As  people  read  nothing  in 
these  d&ys  that  is  more  than  forty-eight  hours  old,  I 
am  daily  admonished  that  allusions  the  most  obvi- 
ous to  anything  in  the  rear  of  onr  own  time,  need 
explanation.  Louis  Baboon  is  Swift's  jesting  name 
for  Lmiis  Bourbtm,  u  c.Loais  XI V. 
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As  to  "  Cato,"  Schlosser,  as  usual,  wan- 
ders in  the  shadow  of  ancient  night.  The 
English  "  people,"  it  seems,  so  "  extrava- 
gantly applauded"  this  wretched  drama, 
that  you  might  suppose  them  to  have  "  alto- 
gether changed  their  nature,"  and  to  have 
forgotten  Shakspcarc.  That  man  must  have 
forgotten  Shakspeare,  indeed,  and  from  ra- 
moliiasement  of  the  brain,  who  could  admire 
«*  Cato. "  "  But,"  says  Schlosser,  '•  it  was 
only  a  '  fashion ;'  and  the  English  soon  re- 
pented.'' The  English  could  not  repent  of 
a  crime  which  they  had  never  committed. 
Cato  was  not  popular  for  a  moment,  nor 
tolerated  for  a  moment,  upon  any  literary 
ground,  or  as  a  work  of  art.  It  was  an  ap- 
ple of  temptation  and  strife  thrown  by  the 
goddess  of  faction  between  two  infuriated 
parties.  "  Cato,"  coming  from  a  man 
without  Parliamentary  connexions,  would 
have  dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The 
Whigs  have  always  affected  a  special  love 
and  favor  for  popular  counsels :  they  have 
never  ceased  to  give  themselves  the  best  of 
characters  as  regards  public  freedom.  The 
Tories,  as  contra- distinguished  to  the  Jaco- 
bites, knowing  that  without  their  aid  the 
Revolution  could  not  have  been  carried, 
most  justly  contended  that  the  national  lib- 
erties had  been  at  least  as  much  indebted  to 
themselves.  When,  therefore,  the  Whigs 
put  forth  their  man  Cato  to  mouthe  speeches 
about  liberty,  as  exclusively  their  pet,  and 
about  patriotism  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
saying  insultingly  to  the  Tories,  "  How  do 
you  like  that  ?  Does  that  sting  .J>"  "  Sting, 
indeed  !"  replied  the  Tories  ;  "  not  at  all ; 
it's  quite  refreshing  to  us,  that  the  Whigs 
have  not  utterly  disowned  such  sentiments, 
which,  by  their  public  acts,  we  really 
thought  they  Aad."  And,  accordingly,  as 
the  popular  anecdote  tells  us,  a  Tory  leader. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  sent  for  Booth  who  per- 
formed Cato,  and  presented  him  {popuh 
spectante)  with  fifty  guineas  "  for  defending 
so  well  the  cause  of  the  people  against  a 
perpetual  dictator."  In  which  words,  ob- 
serve. Lord  Bolingbroke  at  once  asserted 
the  cause  of  his  own  party,  and  launched  a 
sarcasm  against  a  great  individual  oppo- 
nent, viz.  Marlborouffh.  Now,  Mr. 
Schlosser,  I  have  mended  your  harness; 
all  right  ahead  :  so  drive  on  once  more. 

But.  oh  Castor  and  Pollux,  whither — in 
what  direction  is  it,  that  the  man  is  driving 
us?  Positively,  Schlosser,  you  must  stop 
and  let  me  get  out.  I'll  go  no  further  with 
such  a  drunken  coachman.  Many  another 
absurd  thing  I  was  going  to  have  noticed, 


such  as  his  utter  perversion  of  what  Mande- 
ville  said  about  Addison  (viz.  by  suppress* 
ing  one  word,  and  misapprehending  all  the 
rest).  Such,  again,  as  his  point-blank  mis- 
statement of  Addison's  infirmity  in  his  offi- 
cial character,  which  was  not  that  ^^  he 
could  not .  prepare  despatches  in  a  good 
style,"  but  diametrically  the  opposite  case 
— that  he  insisted  too  much  on  style,  to  the 
serious  retardation  of  public  business.  But 
all  these  things  are  as  nothing  to  what 
Schlosser  says  elsewhere.  He  actually  de- 
scribes Addison,  on  the  whole,  as  a  ^^  dull 
prosaist,"  and  the  patron  of  pedantiy ! 
Addison,  the  man  of  all  that  ever  lived 
most  hostile  even  to  what  was  good  in  pe- 
dantry, to  its  tendencies  towards  the  pro- 
found in  erudition  and  the  non-popular ; 
Addison,  the  champion  of  all  that  is  easy, 
natural,  superficial,  a  pedant  and  a  msster 
of  pedantry !  Get  down,  Sehlosser,  this 
moment ;  or  let  me  get  out. 


English  Post-oppice  Statibtics. — The  following 
details  are  extracted  from  a  Parliamentary  return 
issued  on  the  I4th  of  June : — The  gross  revenue  of 
the  Post-office,  arising  from  every  source  whatsoever, 
for  the  year  endins:  5th  of  January,  1847,  is'd&2,004,- 
007  15s.  Id.  Deduct  ei>tiniated  amount  of  foreign 
and  colonial  postage  for  the  same  year,  based  on  ac- 
counts kept  in  the  months  of  September,  Odober, 
and  November  last,  £l&ii,lB8  l2s.  3d.  The  e*ti* 
mated  gross  revenue  of  the  Post-office  within  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January. 
1847,  was  therefore  £1,379, 219  2s.  lOd.  Estimated 
amount  of  gross  revenue  derived  from  transit  poitage 
upon  letters  from  beyond  seas,  during  the  year 
ending  5th  January.  1847,  based  on  accounts  for  the 
mouths  of  May  and  June  last,  was  £2nfi03.  The 
total  number  of  letters  to  and  from  all  places  beyond 
seas,  taken  at  London,  Liverpool,  liull,  Dover, 
Southampton,  and  Portsmouth,  for  the  year  1846^ 
is  estimated  at  8,G40,456 ;  ibe  total  niunber  of  news- 
papers, ditto,  ditto,  at  2,698,376;  and  the  total 
amount  of  postage  for  the  same  is  estimated  at  £694^* 
788  12s.  3a.  The  costs  incarred,  and  toms  paid  to 
railway  companies,  mail  and  stage  coaches,  hone 
posts,  and  foot  runners  and  messengers,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  £379,888  6s.  Od.,  including 
£22,961  7s.  3d.,  paid  for  tolls.  The  costs  incur- 
red for  the  distribution  of  letters  in  the  metrqpcdiv 
and  other  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
£76,654  6s.  4d.  The  ^ross  revenue  derived  from 
postage  and  all  letters  from  parts  beyond  seas,  was 
£301,640  13s.  lOd. 

English  Absentees  in  Francs. — From  a  retam 
whirh  has  just  been  published  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  Paris,  of  the  number  of  foreigners  in 
France  on  the  last  of  August  instant,  it  appears  that 
there  are  75,000  English  residents  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  country.  At  Paris  and  environs  there  are 
35,000;  at  Boulogne,  7000;  Calais  and  Qasse 
Ville,  4000,  &c. — the  average  annual  expenditure  of 
whom  amounts  to  nearly  £5,000,000  sterling.  This 
docs  not  include  transitory  tourists  to  Paris,  Switzer- 
land. Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  India,  dec., 
via  Marseilles. 
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HISTORY  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHINA. 

1.  A  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Visit  to  each  of  the  Consular  Cities  of  China^  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society y  in  the  years  1844-5-6.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Smith,  M.  A.  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford      London,  1847. 

2.  Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China.  By  Thomas  Taylor 
Meadows,  Interpreter  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consulate  at  Canton.  London, 
1S47. 

3.  Three  Years^  Wanderings  in  China.  By  Robert  Fortune,  Botanical  Collector  for 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.     London,  1847. 

4.  China  and  the  Chinese  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  National  Scotch 
Church,  Regent  Square.     London,  1847. 


China  is  undouhtedly  the  most  singular 
country  in  the  world.  Possessing  a  popu- 
lation amounting  to  at  least  a  third  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  occupying  a  vast 
yet  continuous  and  well  defined  portion 
of  the  glohe,  it  has  existed  as  a  peculiar 
and  entirely  secluded  kingdom  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  While  migrations  and 
wars  and  foreign  conquests  were  making 
vast  changes  on  the  rest  of  the  world — while 
nations  were  rising  up  from  barharism, 
flourishing  for  a  season,  and  then  sinking 
into  insignificance,  the  Chinese  held  on  in 
one  uniform  tenor — with  the  same  arts,  the 
same  government,  the  same  laws,  unchanged 
and  uninterrupted,  except  by  casual  out- 
breaks and  tumults  within  themselves, 
which  were  soon  calmed  and  smoothed 
over.  While  many  mighty  nations  of  the 
western  world  were  still  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative barbarism,  the  Chinese  had  their 
various  arts  to  embellish  domestic  life, — 
they  were  clothed  in  their  silks  and  cottons 
— were  expert  in  the  culture  of  the  soil — 
knew  something  of  the  nature*  of  the  mag- 
netic compass — of  gunpowder,  and  various 
other  inventions  still  unheard  of  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  extreme  caution  of  their  natures,  a 
certain  timid  and  exclusive  policy,  which 
has  all  along  characterized  their  intercourse 
with  surrounding  nations,  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  their  self-conceit,  which  made  them  look 
down  upon  all  others  as  barbarians,  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  them  for  so  long  a 
time  in  such  a  state  of  singular  seclusion. 
At  last,  however,  the  spell  has  been  broken ; 
an  almost  unavoidable  war  of  aggression 
has  done  to  them,  what  wars  and  conquests 
soem  to  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  per- 
forming among  all  the  nations  of  the  world 


— it  has  opened  up  this  vast  empire  to  the 
intercourse,  and  influence,  and  example  of 
other  races,  and  other  modes  of  civilization. 
If  it  be  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone, 
neither  is  it  for  nations  ;  for  we  find  that 
the  same  narrow,  contracted,  and  selfish 
notions,  which  arise  in  the  solitary  and 
secluded  individual,  are  no  less  apt  to  take 
possessioi^  of  the  whole  community  Hence 
the  exclusive  jealousy  of  strangers,  the  vain 
boasting,  and  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
history  of  all  other  nations,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  Chinese. 

Hitherto  our  information  regarding  the 
actual  state  of  China  has  been  derived  from 
the  hasty  survey  of  ambassadors  quickly 
passing  through  it,  or  the  casual  reports  of 
a  few  missionaries  who  had  been  permitted, 
under  many  restrictions,  to  enter  the  coun- 
try. But  now  that  five  of  the  largest  ma- 
ritime cities  have  been  opened  up  by  treaty 
to  the  trade  and  free  intercourse  of  all  na- 
tions, we  begin  to  have  the  accounts  of 
travellers  who  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  and  whose 
opportunities  of  observation  have  been  more 
extensive  and  more  unreserved  than  those 
of  any  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  works 
more  recently  published  on  this  subject,  we 
have  selected  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  Goorge 
Smith,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
another  volume  by  a  Diplomatist,  resident 
in  Canton ;  and  a  third  by  a  scientific  tra- 
veller ; — all  of  whom  have  spent  from  two 
to  three  years  in  China,  and'  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  language.  It  is  true 
that  the  range  of  these  travellers  has  been 
limited  to  the  maritime  cities  and  surround- 
ing districts,  and  has  not  extended  into  the 
central  parts  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  the 
capital,  Pekin ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  a  imiformity  and  sameness  ner-f 
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vade  the  whole  empire — that  the  people 
and  institutions  of  any  one  province  are  so 
like  to  those  of  any  other — it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  we  glean  from  their  partial  ob- 
servations a  pretty  accurate  conception  of 
the  average  condition  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  population  of  China,  both  from 
native  statements  and  the  calculations  of 
foreigners,  has  been  estimated  at  not  less 
than  360  millions.  Immense  as  this  amount 
of  human  beings  appears,  it  is  perhaps  not 
an  over-estimate.  The  city  of  Canton  is 
said  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants; 
that  of  Foorchow  600,000 ;  and  the  other 
dties  visited  are  reported  to  be  generally 
swarming  with  inhabitants.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  estimate  above  given  to  be 
correct,  the  whole  area  of  China  proper 
contains  1,300,000  square  miles,  so  that 
we  have  to  each  square  mile  277  human 
beings.  Now,  if  we  compare  this  rate  of 
popmation  with  that  of  England,  as  afforded 
by  the  last  census  of  1841,  we  shall  find 
that  in  it  there  are  297  persons  to  every 
square  mile.  We  must  not  then  be  de- 
ceived by  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the 
extreme  density  of  the  population  of  China. 
With  a  comparatively  level  and  arable 
country,  a  rich  soil,  that  in  many  localities 
bears  two  crops  a  year,  and  an  industrious 
and  frugal  people,  the  average  density  of 
the  population  comes  considerably  short  of 
that  of  England. 

With  an  extent  of  surface,  and  an  amount 
of  population  equal  to  twenty-five  Eng- 
lands,  this  vast  empire  is  ruled  by  the 
despotic  sway  of  one  individual.  The 
genius  of  a  people  most  frequently  moulds 
iheiT  government.  The  mild  and  submis- 
sive, and  generally  unimpassioned  character 
of  the  Chinese,  peculiarly  fits  them  for  im- 
plicit subjection.  Their  leading  mental 
characteristic  is  plain  homely  common  sense 
— they  have  not  the  imaginative  qualities 
or  passionate  enthusiasm  of  other  Oriental 
nations,  neither  have  they  the  profound,  ex- 
cursive, and  restless  intellects  of  the  nations 
of  the  west.  Filial  respect  and  veneration 
is  their  most  prominent  instinct — their 
notions  of  rule  are  patriarchal.  From  their 
fathers  and  kindred  their  respect  extends  to 
their  rulers  and  their  Emperor,  who  agai^, 
on  their  parts,  take  oare  to  foster  and  en- 
courage such  feelines,  and  not  to  outrage 
them.  Public  opimon  exists  and  prevails 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  a  check  on 
bad  government,  or  outrageously  corrupt 
administration;  but  there  is  neither  the 
desire  nor  energy  to  carry  it  farther.    There 


is  no  permanent  or  hereditary  nobilitj 
among  this  people.  There  are  many  old 
families  who  are  held  in  estimation,  bnt  the 
two  great  distinctions  of  the  people  are  into 
the  literary  class  and  the  plebeian.  Ad- 
mission into  the  literary  class  ia  open  to 
every  individual  of  the  empire,  however 
poor  or  unknown  ;  and  from  this  dass  alone 
are  selected  all  government  officials,  from 
the  lowest  clerk  up  to  the  greatest  manda- 
rin. Candidates  for  admission  are  sabjeotr 
ed  to  a  strict  and  generally  an  impartial 
examination.  After  having  passed  this 
first  examination,  they  undergo  a  seoond 
and  more  searching  one  before  they  can 
become  eligible  for  office ;  and  a  third  ii 
necessary  for  those  who  aim  at  the  higheai 
posts.  The  candidates  for  these  literaiy 
honors  are  always  very  numerous,  and  an 
intense  interest  is  shown  at  the  periods  of 
examination,  both  by  the  individuals  them- 
selves and  their  relatives.  A  great  many 
are  of  course  rejected,  but  these  return 
again  and  again  to  their  studies,  and  make 
repeated  attempts  to  pass  the  ordeal. 
Once  accepted,  they  are  almost  sure  to  sno- 
ceed  in  time  to  some  government  employ- 
ment, and  the  highest  appointments  are 
open  to  all.  So  highly  is  admission  into 
this  literary  class  prized  by  the  people,  that 
a  successful  aspirant  sheds  a  lustre  on  his 
family,  and  even  ennobles  his  more  humble 
parents. 

The  same  government  and  laws  extend 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire,  and  each 
province  has  its  full  complement  of  Govern- 
ment officials.  If  we  call  to  mind  that  eadh 
province  is  in  extent  equal  to  an  ordinaiT 
European  kingdom,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  these  officials.  There  are, 
in  the  first  place,  three  grand  orders  of 
mandarins  :  ^st,  the  civil ;  2d,  the  literary^ 
who  superintend  the  examinations  for  die- 
grees  and  admission  into  the  literary  class ; 
3d,  the  military.  Each  of  these  orders 
may  again  be  subdivided  into  other  threoi 
so  that  there  are  in  all  nine  mandarins,  or 
higher  officers,  in  each  province — all  these 
being  distinguished  by  the  quality  and  co- 
lor of  the  buttons  on  the  top  of  their  caps. 
A  simple  enumeration  of  the  different  de- 
nominations of  the  several  officers  of  the 
province  of  Kwang-tunff,  will  so  far  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  afford  m 
general  idea  of  the  officials  of  the  other 
provinces.  There  is  first  the  Tsung-tn  or 
Governor-General,  whose  power  not  nnfre- 
quently  extends  over  more  than  one  pro- 
vince.   Then  a  Governor,  Superintendent 
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of  Finance,  Provincial  Judge,  Collector  of 
Salt  Duties,  Grain  Collector,  Intendant  of 
Circuit,  Prefect  of  Department  and  three 
Sub-Prefects,  District  Magistrate  and  As- 
sistants, Township  Magistrate  and  Assist- 
ants, Inspector  of  Police,  Inspector  of 
River  Police,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Prison 
Master,  Superintendent  of  Customs.  The 
Government  salaries  of  these'  officials  are 
very  small ;  the  highest,  that  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General, amounting  only  to  j£60  of 
English  money,  and  the  lowest  ranging 
from  i^l2  to  £20.  The  consequence  is  that 
their  incomes  are  made  up  by  extortion  and 
bribes,  levied  on  the  community.  This, 
like  the  arrangements  of  some  of  our  Euro- 
pean Governments  (the  Russian,  for  ex- 
ample), is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  and 
leads  to  endless  abuse  of  justice.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  empire,  too,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  most  vigilant  central  Govern- 
ment taking  due  cognisance  of  the  whole, 
tends  greatly  to  peculation  and  abuse  of 
authority,  and  to  that  feebleness  of  the 
executive  power  which  prevails  throughout 
China. 

**  I  have  found  it  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Mea- 
dows, "  lo  learn,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  the  real  incomes  of  the  mandarins,  as  increas- 
ed by  illegal  fees  and  special  bribes,  may  amount 
to.  They  vary  with  the  harvests,  which,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  good  or  bad,  render  it  easy  or  diffi- 
cult to  collect  the  land-tax — a  proceeding  in  con- 
nexion with  which  much  extortion  is  carried  on. 
They  vary  also  with  the  number  of  iaw-suits,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  litigating  parties ;  and,  lastly, 
they  vary  with  the  characters  of  the  individual 
mandarins.  The  legal  incomes  of  the  lower  man- 
darins are,  indeed,  so  notoriously  insufficient,  that 
they  have  little  hesitation  in  speaking,  even  to  a 
foreigner,  of  their  other  gains  in  a  general  way ; 
but  they  have  many  reasons  for  not  entering  into 
particulars.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  little 
better  than  a  guess  when  I  assume  the  highest  man- 
darins to  get  about  ten  times,  the  lowest  about  fifty 
times  the  amount  of  their  legal  incomes.  One  of  those 
in  the  receipt  of  about  £22  legal  income,  once  com- 
plained feelingly  to  me  about  his  poverty,  and  on 
my  hinting  that  his  post  was  after  all  not  a  bad 
one,  he  protested,  with  some  earnestness,  that  his 
whole  income  did  not  exceed  7000  taels  (£2333), 
of  which  he  had,  he  said,  to  give  a  great  deal 
away."— P.  100. 

Mr.  Meadows  exhibits  a  table  of  the 
Gpvemment  salaries  of  the  State  officials, 
and  the  actual  incomes  which  they  derive 
by  extortion,  and  other  means,  deduced 
from  the  best  information  he  could  obtain. 
Thus,  a  governor-general  receives  from 
Government  £60  per  annum,  but  he  con- 
trives to  make  his  actual  income  i^333. 


A  governor  of  a  province  gets,  nominally, 
i£50,  and  makes  it  up  to  i^33.  A  judge 
has  i^3  of  salary,  and  makes  up  £2000. 
The  collectors  of  taxes  from  ill  500  to 
j^lOOO.  Even  a  subordinate  officer,  with  a 
nominal  salary  of  i)  10  or  iS12,  ekes  it  out, 
by  various  mefins,  to  £200  and  i£300. 

The  yamun  is  a  large  building,  where  the 
courts  of  justice,  prisons,  and  offices  and 
houses  of  the  mandarins,  and  other  officials, 
are  situated.  It  consists  of  four  divisions. 
The  outermost  contains  the  gaols,  and 
places  of  confinement  for  short  periods,  as 
also  the  dwellings  of  the  inferior  officers. 
The  second  contaii^B  a  hall  of  justice  for  the 
formal  trial  of  causes  and  criminals,  as  also 
apartments  for  public  records,  treasury,  &o. 
The  third  includes  the  office  of  the  manda- 
rin himself,  and  rooms  for  the  public  recep- 
tion of  visitors ;  while  the  innermost  divi- 
sion comprises  the  private  residence  of  the 
mandarin  and  his  family.  Attached  to 
each  of  these  establishments  are  the  Shi  Ye, 
the  judicial  advisers,  and  private  secreta- 
ries of  the  mandarin.  These  men  are  the 
only  people  in  China  who  devote  them- 
selves solely  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
in  so  far  they  resemble  our  advocates, 
barristers,  and  sergeants-at-law ;  but  they 
are  scarcely  ever  made  mandarins  (judges), 
and  none  of  them  act  as  counsel  for  either 
of  the  litigating  parties  in  an  action  at 
law ;  their  sole  ousiness  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  mandarin  their  employer,  to 
point  out  to  him  the  proper  way  of  con* 
ducting  his  judicial  examinations,  and  to 
see  that  the  decisions  he  pronounces  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws,  so  as  that 
he  may  not  incur  any  of  the  penalties  laid 
down  in  the  code  of  the  Board  of  Civil 
Office,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  degmdation 
0^  dismissal.  These  lawyers  are  not  recog- 
nised as  official  servants  of  Government, 
but  are  in  the  private  employment  of  the 
mandarins.  Certain  of  these  devote  their 
attention  to  the  criminal,  and  others  to  the 
civil  law.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  set  of 
nondescript  retainers,  who  hang  about  the 
mandarin,  and  are  the  negotiators  of  all  the 
special  bribes,  and  other  illegal  gains  of 
their  master,  and  a  number  of  inferior 
Government  clerks,  who  keep  accounts  of 
the  revenue,  and  make  copies  of  all  law 
papers,  and  other  Government  business. 
The  judges  alone  investigate  and  decide  in 
aU  causes  and  trials ;  there  are  no  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  and  of  coarse  nothing  corres- 
ponding to  juries.  Threats  and  torture, 
too,  are  of  dailj  oooorrenoe.    The  interior 
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of  a  yamun  is  said  to  present  a  yery  strange 
and  Dustling  scene. 

"  The  almost  unceasiog  flail-like  sounds  of 
beating  with  the  bamboo,  either  as  a  punishment 
for  ascertained  guilt,  or  to  extort  confessions  and 
evidence— the  cries  of  the  suO'erers — the  voices  of 
the  examining  mandarins  questioning,  bullying, 
and  wheedling — the  voices  of  the  porters  stationed 
at  the  doors,  between  the  first  and  second  and  the 
second  and  third  divisions,  transmitting,  in  a  loud 
singing  tone,  orders  for  different  officers  to  repair 
to  certain  places  where  they  are  wanted — the  con- 
stant runnmg  hither  and  thither  of  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  place,  and  the  frequent  appearance  of 
criminals  and  witnesses  being  escorted  to  and  from 
the  prisons  and  rooms  for  examination — are  sounds 
and  sights  that  bewilder  and  agitate  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  serve  to 
heighten  that  dread  which  all  Chinese  entertain  of 
entering  a  yamun." — J^teadows,  p.  115. 

The  yamun  of  a  district  magistrate  thus 
comprises  within  itself  what  may  be  called 
the  general  police  station  on  a  great  scale 
— the  county  gaol,  as  it  were,  for  the  cus- 
tody of  debtors  and  of  criminals,  awaiting 
trial  or  execution — the  place  where  quarter- 
sessions  and  assizes  are  held — the  offices  of 
all  the  subordinate  officers  of  these  courts, 
and  the  office  and  residence  of  the  chief 
mandarin,  who  is  at  once  judge,  sheriff, 
coroner,  and  commissioner  of  taxes.  In  a 
populous  district  such  a  building  is  calcu- 
lated to  contain  from  300  to  500  indi- 
viduals, and  in  a  less  populous  place  about 
200.  The  Chinese,  however,  in  their  do- 
miciles, contrive  to  pack  into  amazingly 
little  room,  so  that  their  buildings  do  not 
at  first  view  appear  so  extensive. 

In  general,  the  habits  of  the  Chinese 
population,  especially  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, are  peaceful  and  submissive.  In  the 
largo  toWns,  however,  especially  in  Canton, 
there  are  frequent  tumultuous  ehullitions 
of  the  moh.  Their  contempt  and  hatred 
of  foreigners  cannot  be  easily  restrained, 
and  the  appellation  '*  Fanquee,''  or  "  for- 
eign devil,"  is  a  term  of  common  reproach. 
Canton,  however,  affords  not  a  favorable 
specimen  of  Chinese  manners.  In  the  more 
northern  cities,  and  in  the  country  districts, 
a  stranger  may  safely  mingle  with  the  peo- 
ple, without  any  other  inconvenience  than 
that  arising  from  their  excessive  curiosity. 
They  are  almost  uniformly  kind,  hospita- 
ble, and  good-humored. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community  fare  but  poorly,  and  have 
great  difficulty  in  making  out  their  daily 
bread,  while  hosts  of  beggars  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  cities.     For  these  a  tax  is 


levied  in  Amoy,  and  perhaps  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  collector  of 
which  is  called  ^^  the  king  of  the  beggars." 
The  tax  is  partly  optional  with  the  payers, 
and  is  indirectly  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  Government.  "  The  king,"  who  is 
duly  elected  from  among  the  number  of  the 
beggars,  calls  on  each  householder  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  ascertains  the 
monthly  subscription  which  he  is  willing  to 
give,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  visits  for  alms,  and  the  datter 
of  the  sticks  by  which  they  implore  relief 
For  the  sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  cash*  a 
month,  he  gives  a  red  piece  of  paper,  in- 
scribed with  three  copies  of  the  characters 
for  ^^  great  good  luck,"  inclosed  within  an 
outline  of  a  jar  or  vase  ;  this  is  affixed  to 
the  door-post  as  a  sign  of  immunity,  and  is 
renewed  at  the  commencement  of  everj 
year.  Any  beggar  overlooking  this  bill  of 
exemption,  and^cntering  a  shop  for  relief, 
may  be  seized  by  the  householder,  and  be 
beaten  on  the  spot.  ^' The  king,"  after 
giving  a  certain  proportion  to  the  manda- 
rins, and  appropriating  a  certain  fnnd  for 
the  support  of  the  incorporated  society  of 
beggars,  contrives  to  appropriate  the  re- 
mainder to  his  own  use,  and  to  become  % 
rich  man.  The  beggars  are  covered  with 
tattered  rags,  wear  long  dishevelled  hair, 
and  are  not  very  particular  in  the  mode  of 
satisfying  their  hunger. 

"  I  observed,*'  says  Mr.  Smith,  "one  of  these 
bee^rs  pass  the  shop  of  a  confectioner,  and 
stealthily  slip  a  cake  into  his  hand,  and  throw  il 
into  his  sleeve.  One  of  the  partners  who  saw  the 
theft,  ran  out  and  followed  the  thief,  caught  bim 
by  the  hair,  made  him  restore  the  cake  m>m  the 
folds  of  the  sleeve,  and  then,  by  a  species  of  lynch- 
law  very  common  in  a  country  where  ordinaiy 
law  is  expensive,  and  bribes  must  precede  justice^ 
gave  the  beggar  a  severe  beating,  and  let  him  de- 
part, amid  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  the  good 
humor  of  the  tradesman  himself,  and  a  remarkable 
nondialance  on  the  part  of  the  otfender." 

The  Chinese  cities  have  a  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  are  irregularly 
built,  crowded  within  a  small  space — have 
a  dirty  appearance,  have  few  large  or  fine 
streets,  but  innumerable  narrow  lanes,  and 
are  generally  traversed  by  canals  in  all 
directions,  and  are  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ramparts.  There  are  few  public  build- 
ings which  make  any  show,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pagodas  and  temples,  which  are 
common  both  within  the  walls  and  in  the 

*  A  hundred  ouA  are  worth  fourpence  half-penny 
of  our  money. 
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Hubarbs.     Mr.    Smitb    tboa  describes  bis 
first  impre^ions  of  Canton : — 

"  The  recent  I  y -a  rri  veil  utranifer  nalurally  mani- 
fests surprise  and  increilulily  on  being  lold  that  the 
estimated  population  of  Canton  exceeds  a  million. 
As  soon,  however,  a?  lie  visilB  the  cIok  streets, 
with  their  dense  popniaiion  and  busy  wayfarers, 
huddled  together  into  lanes  from  five  to  nine  (eel 
wide,  where  Kurapeana  could  scarcely  inhale  the 
breath  of  life,  the  greatness  o(  ibe  number  no  longer 
appears  incredible.  After  the  hrsl  ieetinge  of  nov. 
elty  have  passed  aivay.  disappointment,  rather  than 
admiration,  occupies  the  mind.  After  leaving  the 
open  space  before  the  factories,  or,  as  the  Chinese 
call  them,  the  thirteen  hon^s,  and  passing  through 
Old  China  Street,  New  China  Street.  Curiosity 
Street,  and  »milar  localities,  the  names  of  which 
indlcaie  their  pmpinqaily  to  the  residence  of  for- 
eigners, we  behold  an  endless  succession  of  nar- 
row avenues,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
eireets.  As  the  visitor  pursues  his  course,  narrow 
lanes  still  continue  to  succeed  each  other,  and  the 
conviction  is  gradually  iinpres-ied  on  the  mind,  thai 
such  is  the  geneial  character  of  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Alon^  these,  busy  traders,  mechanics,  bar- 
bers, venders,  anil  porters,  make  their  way  ;  while 
occasionally  the  noisy  abrupt  tones  of  vociferating 
coolies  remind  the  traveller  that  some  materials  of 
bulky  dimensions  are  on  their  transit,  and  surest 
the  expediency  of  keeping  at  a  distance,  lo  avoid 
collision.  Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the 
sce;^  is  relieveii  by  some  portly  niandatin,  or  mer- 
chant of  the  higher  class,  borne  in  a  sedan-chair 
on  the  shoulders  of  two,  or  sometimes  four  men. 
Yet,  with  all  this  hurry  and  din,  there  seldom  oc-  | 
curs  any  accident  or  interruption  of  good  nature,  i 
On  the  river  the  same  order  and  regularity  prevail. 
Though  there  are  prubahlynot  fewer  than  500,000 
denizt'os  of  the  river,  wIiosp  hereditary  domains 
are  the  watery  element  thai  supports  their  little 
dwelling,  yet  harmony  and  gooil  feeling  are  con- 
np'ciiniis  in  the  accommoilating  manner  with  which 
they  make  (vay  for  each  other.  These  aquatic 
tribes  of  the  human  f:j>ecies  show  a  most  pbilo- 
GOphir  spirit  of  e<[uanimi1y,  and  contrive,  in  this 
way,  to  strip  daily  life  of  many  of  its  little  troubles, 
while  lli«  foitiliide  and  patience  with  which  the 
occasional  injury  or  destruction  of  their  boat  is 
borne,  is  ruin.irkahle. 

■'Tu  return  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river- 
populalion  to  the  streets  in  the  suburbs,  the  same 
spirit  of  coiitentcil  ad.iptnlion  to  external  things  is 
everywhere  observable  1  ami  it  is  difficult  ivhich 
to  reeard  wilh  most  surprise — the  narrow  abodes 
of  the  one,  or  the  little  boats  which  serve  as  fami. 
ly  resilience.^  to  the  other.  There  is  something  of 
romance  in  the  ellrct  of  Chinese  streets.  On  either 
side  are  shops  decked  out  with  native  ware,  fur- 
niture, and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  These 
are  ailumed  by  pillars  of  sign-boards,  rising  per- 
pendicularly, and  inscribed  tromlop  to  bottom  wilh 
the  various  kinds  ol  saleable  articles  which  may 
be  had  within,  Native  artists  seem  to  have  lavish- 
ed their  ingenuity  on  several  of  these  insctiplions, 
and,  hy  their  e:iligr<-.phy,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
superioritv  of  the  commodities  for  sale.  Many  of 
VoL.'Xil.  No.  III. 
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these  sign-boards  contain  some  fictitious  emblem, 
adopted  as  the  name  ol  the  shop,  similar  to  the 
practice  prevalent  in  London  two  centuries  ago. 
Un  entering,  the  proprietor,  with  his  a'^sietants  or 
partners,  welcomes  a  foreigner  wilh  sundry  saluta- 
tions; sometimes  advancing  to  shake  hands,  and 
endeavoring  lo  make  the  most  of  his  scanty 
knowledge  of  English.  They  will  show  their 
saleable  articles  with  the  utmost  patience,  and 
evince  nothing  of  disappointment  if,  after  gratify- 
ing his  curiosity,  he  departs  without  purchasing. 
At  a  distance  from  the  factories,  where  the  signl 
of  a  foreigner  is  a  rdrity,  crowds  of  idlers,  from 
fifty  lo  a  hundred,  rapidly  gather  round  the  shop, 
and  frequent  embarrasBmenl  ensues  from  an  incipi- 
ent or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  colloquial  medi' 
In  these  parts  the  shopkeepers  knownolhing 
language,  are  more  moderate  in  their 


hut  theii 


on  their 
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method  of  enhancing  theirgood 
favor.  Soineliines  no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten 
blind  beggars  find  their  way  into  a  shop,  and  there 
they  remain,  singing  a  melancholy  dirge- like  strain, 
and  most  perseveringly  beating  together  two  piece* 
of  wood,  till  the  weary  shopman  at  length  takes 
compassion  on  them,  and  provides  for  the  quiet  ot 
his  shop  by  giving  a  capper  cash  to  each  ;  on  re- 
ceiving whicn  Ihey  depart,  and  repeat  the  same 
experiment  elsewhere.  The  streets  abound  with 
these  blind  beggars,  who  are  seldom  treated  with 
indignity.  A  kindly  indulgence  is  extended  to 
them,  and  they  eiijoy  a  prescriptiveright  of  levying 
a  copper  ea/Ji  from  every  shop  or  hous#  they  enter. 
It  is  said  that  thisfurniifaesBlibeial  means  of  live- 
lihood to  an  imotense  number  of  blind  persons, 
who,  in  many  instances,  are  handed  together  in 
companies  or  societies,  subject  to  a  code  of  rules, 
on  breach  of  which  the  transgressor  is  expelled 
the  community,  and  Icses  his  guild. 

*'  In  every  little  open  space  there  are  crowds  of 
travelling  doctors,  haranguing  the  multitude  on  the 
wonderful  powers  and  healing  virtues  of  the  medi- 
cines which  they  expose  for  sale.  Close  by,  pome 
cunning  fortune-teller  may  be  seen,  with  crafty 
look,  explaining  to  some  awe-stricken  simnleton 
his  folu'e  destiny  in  life,  from  a  number  of  books 
arranged  before  him,  and  consulted  with  due  so- 
lemnity. In  another  part,  some  h<me  birds  are  ex- 
hibiting their  clever  feats,  in  singling  out,  from 
amongst  a  hundred  others,  a  piece  of  paper  enclos- 
ing a  coin,  and  then  receiving  a  grain  of  millet  as 
a  reward  o(  their  cleverness.  At  a  little  distance 
are  some  fruit-stalls,  at  which  old  and  young  ere 
making  pnrchases,  throwing  lots  for  the  quantity 
they  are  lo  receive.  Near  these  again  are  noisy 
gangs  of  people,  pursuing  a  less  equivocal  course 
of  gambling,  and  evii^cing.  by  their  excited  looks 
and  clamors,  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in  the 
issue.  In  another  )iart  may  be  eeea  disposed  the 
apparatus  of  some  Chinese  lonsor,  who  is  perform- 
ing his  skilful  vocation  on  the  crown  of  some  fel- 
low-countryman unable  to  command  the  attend- 
ance of  the  artist  at  a  house  ol  his  own." 

The    five  cities  which   by  treaty  bare 
I  been  opened  np  to  the  geDei&l  trade  or  all  na- 
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tions  are,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shang-hai.  AH  foreigners  have 
free  access  to  these  cities.  They  may  re- 
side in  any  of  them,  but  they  arc  not  per- 
mitted to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond, 
further  than  one  day's  journey.  Canton 
and  Amoy  have  been  the  sea-ports  longest 
known  to  British  merchants ;  but  they  arc 
nevertheless  the  cities  where  the  greatest 
hatred  against  the  British  prevails.  No 
foreigner  is  yet  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
gates  which  inclose  the  city  of  Canton,  and 
frequent  insults  have  been  offered  to  stran- 
gers by  the  population.  To  such  a  degree 
had  these  insults  proceeded  of  late,  that 
while  we  now  write,  accounts  have  reached 
this  country  of  a  warlike  demonstration, 
which  the  British  Government  of  Hong 
Kong  was  compelled  to  make  in  order  to 
overawe  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  again 
extort  from  them  renewed  assurances  of 
better  treatment.  Foo-chow  is  the  capital 
of  the  black-tea  district,  and  is  computed 
to  contain  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  in- 
habitants. It  is  situated  on  the  river  Min, 
across  which  is  a  bridge  containing  a  thou- 
sand arches,  or  rather  a  series  of  openings, 
covered  with  large  slabs  of  granite.  This 
city  has  comparatively  little  trade,  and  is 
said  to  be  falling  to  decay.  Ning-po,  fur- 
ther north,  and  situated  on  the  mainland, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chusan, 
is  also  a  place  of  considerable  size,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  city  on 
the  coast  open  to  foreigners.  It  is  also  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  literary  cities  in 
the  empire,  and  inferior  only  to  Loo- chow 
and  Hang-chow,  in  the  refinement  and  taste 
of  the  people.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  an  intelligent  native  scholar,  as  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  people  includ- 
ed within  the  city  walls,  four-fifths  may  be 
estimated  as  engaged  in  trade,  merchandise, 
and  labor,  while  one-fifth  are  calculated  as 
belonging  to  the  literary  class.  This  in- 
cluded the  graduates  and  candidates  for 
literary  promotion,  as  well  as  the  writers  and 
clerks  in  the  public  offices.  Of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  suburbs  and  on  the  level  plain, 
extending  to  the  hills,  six  parts  out  of  ten 
are  estimated  as  deriving  their  livelihood 
from  agriculture,  three  parts  as  artisans  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  remaining  tenth  as 
consisting  of  fishermen  and  boaCbien.  The 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  mats  furnishes 
employment  to  a  largo  proportion  of  the 
people.  The  female  part  of  the  population 
dfe  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
weaving  doth.    The  city  is  Borroonded  by 


a  wall  of  about  five  miles  in  drooit,  through 
which  there  are  six  gates  opening  into  the 
suburbs  or  upon  the  river.  There  are 
100,000  houses  and  shops  assessed  in  taxes 
to  the  Government,  and  the  popnlation 
may  amount  to  400,000.  In  the  citj  there 
is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  temples 
and  of  spacious  private  buildings,  and  the 
width  and  cleanliness  of  the  principal 
streets  give  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  inhabitants ;  jet. 
from  many  of  the  houses  being  empty ,  ana 
the  dilapidated  state  of  others,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  city  is  on  the  wane.  Shang- 
hai is  the  most  northerly  of  the  free  cities, 
situated  on  the  extensive  alluyial  plain, 
watered  by  a  number  of  streams.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about  three  miles  in 
circuit,  and  may  include  about  200,000  in- 
habitants. The  character  of  these  is  peace- 
ful and  industrious ;  and  they  are  friend- 
ly and  respectful  to  foreigners.  Though 
suffering  considerable  extremes  of  dimatey 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  a  summer 
heat  of  100°  to  24°  of  winter  cold,  it  is 
said  to  be  very  salubrious,  the  sky  in  spring 
and  autumn  being  clear,  mild,  and  delight- 
ful. Shang-hai  is  the  great  emporium  of 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  China, 
and  in  regard  to  its  commercial  and  export 
trade,  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  this 
respect  it  already  rivals  Canton,  and  from 
its  central  position  is  likely  to  become  in 
time  the  first  trading  port  of  the  empire. 
Cotton  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shang-hai,  as  well  as  rice  and 
wheat ;  and  tea  and  silks  are  brought  from 
the  interior  to  this  as  a  shipping  port, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  inland 
carriage,  they  may  be  purchased  ten  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  at  Canton. 

Mr.  Fortune,  while  at  Shang-hai,  was 
particularly  anxious  to  visit  the  famous  city 
of  Soo-chan,  situated  about  fifty  miles  in- 
land. As  this  was  far  beyond  the  limits 
that  strangers  are  permitted  to  proceed 
from  any  of  the  free-port  cities,  Mr.  For* 
tune  resolved  to  adopt  the  Chinese  dress, 
and  visit  it  incognito.  In  this  be  succeed- 
ed, and  found  this  grand  city,  which  is  the 
great  emporium  of  the  central  provinces  of 
(^hina,  very  similar  in  its  general  features 
to  the  other  towns  he  had  visited,  only  it 
appeared  more  the  seat  of  luxury  and 
wealth,  and  has  none  of  those  signs  of  dila- 
pidation and  decay  which  are  apparent  in 
such  towns  as  Ning-po.  A  noble  canal,  as 
wide  as  the  river  Thames  at  Richmond, 
runs  parallel  with  the  city  walls,  and  acta 
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as  s  moat,  as  well  as  for  ootnmerci&l  pur- 
poses. This  canal  is  carried  throngh  arches 
into  the  city,  whnrc  it  ratnifiea  in  all  direc- 
tions, BOraetimea  narrow  and  dirty,  and  at 
other  places  expanding  into  lakei  of  con- 
siderallo  beauty,  thua  enahling  the  inhabit- 
anta  to  convey  their  merchandise  to  their 
houses  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  Junka  and  boats  of  all  sizes  were 
plying  on  this  wide  and  beautiful  canal, 
and  the  whole  place  presented  a  cheerful 
and  flourishing  aspect.  The  city  gates 
were  well  guarded,  and  the  streets  and 
lanes  inside  were  intersected  at  intervala 
with  gates,  which  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Groups  of  gay  and  cheer- 
ful-looting people  loitered  on  the  bridges, 
and  sailed  along  the  canals.  The  ladies 
here  are  considered  by  the  Chinese  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  and  judg- 
ing from  those  seen  by  our  traveller,  they 
deserved  this  character.  Their  dresaes 
were  of  the  richest  material,  and 
a  graceful  and  elegant  style — the  only  faults 
he  could  disecrn  were  their  small  feet  and 
the  white  powder  with  which  their  faces 
wore  too  unsparingly  covered. 

Chusan,  the  island  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  during  the  war,  and  again 
resigned  to  the  Chinese,  is  allowed  by  all 
Tisitors  to  ho  a  very  delightful  spot — well 
cultivated,  and  abouadtng  in  grain,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  the  natives,  who  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  on  the  neighboring 
mainland,  hein^;  peaceable,  friendly,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  orderly  and  industrious. 
They  regret  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops;  and  it  now  begins  to  be  apparent 
that  this  would  have  been  a  preferable  spot 
for  planting  the  British  flag  as  a  permanent 
oommcrcial  station  to  that  of  Hong-Kong. 
If  friendly  relations  continue  to  dc  pre- 
served with  the  Chinese,  Shang-hai  and  the 
neighboring  group  of  cities  will  in  time  be- 
come the  centre  of  trade,  as  possessing  ad- 
vantages of  locality  superior  to  that  of 
Canton,  and  thus  the  island  of  Chusan 
would  have  possessed  great  local  advantages 
as  a  British  station. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  mountainous  rocky  is- 
land, about  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  in 
breadth.  Its  northern  side  bends  into  a 
capacious  bay,  well  adapted  for  shipping, 
and  forming  a  secure  harbor.  Only  small 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  island  are 
capable  of  tillage,  the  greater  part  consist- 
ing of  bare  ragi;cd  cliffs,  with  only  a  par- 
tial vegetation  of  green  herbage  during  the 
rainy  season.     Already  has  British  enter- 
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prise  cnt  roads  and  streets  out  of  the  solid 
rocks,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  has  risen 
up,  containing  many  buildings  of  magnifi- 
cent structure.  The  native  popnlation  has 
more  than  trebled  since  the  English  gained 
possession  of  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely  under 
British  rule  and  jurisdiction.  The  power- 
ful heat  of  the  sun  on  this  bare  and  rugged 
spot,  the  want  of  a  free  current  of  ventila- 
tion from  the  hills  of  the  adjoining  main- 
land, and  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
surface,  all  conspire  to  render  this  a  trying 
elimato  to  Europeans,  and  latterly  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  has  sufi'ered 
greatly. 

Notwithstanding  their  inherent  Bospidoa 
of  all  strangers,  the  Chinese  are  neither  un- 
kind nor  inhospitable.  Mr.  Fortune,  whoso 
botanical  pursuits  led  him  into  the  country, 
almost  invariably  met  with  a  good  reception 
from  the  peasantry,  and  from  the  inmates 
of  such  temples  and  religious  houses  as  he 
visited.  One  of  these  exouraiona  we  shall 
I  detail  in  bis  own  words,  as  it  afibrds  a 
eharacteristic  sketch  of  the  timid  yet  in- 
quisitive and  kindly  manners  of  the  Chi- 
nese peasantry : — 

"  I  was  one  day  Iravellia;  aroon^t  the  hills  in 
ihe  interior  of  the  island  of  Amoy,  m  plac«e  wbera 
r  suppose  no  Engliahman  had  ever  been  before. 
The  day  was  line,  and  tbe  whole  of  ibe  azricnl- 
lural  laborers  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  When 
they  Arsi  saw  me  ihey  seemed  mnch  excited,  and 
from  ihelr  gestures  and  langaaee  1  was  almost  in- 
clined 10  think  Ihem  hostile.  From  every  bill  and 
valley  Ihey  cried,  '  Wyloe-san-pan-fokie,'  that  is, 
'  Be  ofl'  to  your  boat,  friend ;'  but  on  former  occa- 
sions I  had  always  found  that  the  best  plan  was 
10  put  a  bold  face  on  the  mailer,  s«d  walk  in 
amongst  tbem,  and  then  try  to  get  them  into  good 
humor.  In  thin  iusiance  tbe  plan  succeeded  ad- 
mirably; we  were  in  a  few  minutes  excellent 
friends,  Ihe  boys  were  running  in  all  direciiona 
gathering  plants  for  my  specimen- box,  and  the  old 
men  wereoffcring  me  their  bemboo-pipes  to  smoke. 
As  I  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  Tillage,  however, 
their  suspicions  seemed  to  return,  and  they  evident- 
ly would  have  been  better  pleased  had  1  either  re- 
mained where  1  was,  or  gone  back  again.  This 
procedure  did  not  suit  my  plans ;  and  tliough  Ihey 
tried  very  hard  to  induce  me  to '  wyloe"  to  mv '  san- 

Ean,'  it  was  of  no  use.  They  then  pointed  to  the 
eavens,  which  were  very  black  at  tbe  time,  and 
lold  me  that  it  would  soon  be  a  thtmder-stoim — 
but  even  this  did  not  succeed.  As  a  last  resource, 
when  ihey  found  I  was  not  lobe  turned  out  of  my 
way,  some  of  the  little  ones  were  sen!  on  before 
lo  apprise  Ihe  villagers  of  my  approach',  and 
when  [  reached  the  village  every  living  thing, 
down  even  lo  the  dogs  and  pigs,  were  out  to  have 
a  peep  at  the  '  Fokie.'  I  soon  put  them  all,  thq 
dogs  excepted  (which  have  Ibe  true  national  an- 
tifUhy  to  foreignera)  in  tbe  beat  possible  humor, 
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and  at  last  thev  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of  kind,  and  not  in  the  very  beat  eondition  ; 

me.    One  of  the  most  respectable  amongst  them,  i^  short,  everything  betraying  a  state  of 

seemingly  the  head  man  of  the  villlage   brought  ^^^^^^^  somewhat^milar  tiwhat  prevailed 

me  some  cakes  and  tea,  which  he  politely  oifeied  -     o     xi     j  crj.  i. 

mo.    I  thanked  him,  and  began  to  eat.    f  he  hun-  i?  ^cotland  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  ag- 

dreds  who  now  surrounded  me  were  perfectly  de-  nculturo  had  not  generally  attained  that 

lighted  ;  *  He  cats  and  drinks  like  oursieWes,'  said  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  arrived  with 

one.    *  Look,*  said  two  or  three  behind  me,  who  us.     The   generally  fertile  soil,  however, 

had  been  examining  the  back  part  of  ray  head,  the  favorable  climate,  and  the  really  indos- 

« look  here;  the  stranger  has  no  tail!'  and  then  trious  habits  of  the  people,  are  all  oondu^ 

the  whole  crowd   women  and  children  included,  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^  abundant  production  of  the  fruits 
had  to  come  round  me  to  sec  if  it  was  really  a      n  .1  .,  .^       ,    ,         i.     x    r  al 

fact  that  1  had  no  tail.    One  of  them,  rather  a  dan-  ^^  ^^f  ^^^*^  «^^^  *^«  ^^«1«  «^^«°*  <>^  **^« 

dy  in  his  way,  with  a  noble  tail  of  his  own,  plait-  country. 

ed  with  silk,  now  came  forward,  and  taking  off  a       Rice  is  the  staple  production  in  all  the 

kiod  of  cloth  which  the  natives  here  wear  ati  a  tur-  valleys  of  the  warmer  southern  provinces, 

han,  and  allowing  his  tail  to  fall  gracefully  over  As  it  forms  a   chief  article  of  food  among 

his  shoulders,  said  to  me  in  the  most  triumphant  the   Chinese,  its   cultivation  is  extensive, 

manner, 'Look  at  that  r    1  ^knowledeed  that  it  In  the  south,  two   crops  of  this   grain  are 

r"  r-[^'  ^T'  "^    I  r'^'^if^  ^  ^•°"*^f,^'^^^ *"«  raised  in  the  hot  months,  besides  a  crop  of 
to  cut  It  off  I  would  wear  It  for  his  sake    He  seem-        *o^^  *"    «    ^^    xxivi^wuo,  wcol^ACD  »  vivjrv* 

ed  very  much  dis-usted  at  the  idea  of  such  a  loss,  s^™®  f^^^  ^^^^V  vegetable  m  winter.     The 

and  the  others  had  a  good  laugh  at  him."—  For-  ground  is  prepared  in  spring  for  the  first  crop 

tune,  pp.  39,  40.  of  rice,  as  soon  as  the  winter  grain  crops  aro 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Chi-  "™«»J?'*    f'»"  ^^^    ^-^'l^-    ^^^ ,  P^^ 

nesc  agriculture.*     No  doubt,  they  have  wtjch  «s  commonly  drawn  by  a  bufiFalo  or  bul- 

been  diligent  cultivators  of  the  soiffroni  a  '^'^^  '^  »  rode  instrument,  but  light,  and 

remote  plriod;    and   some  centuries  ago,  perhapsmore  suited  to  the  kind  of  work  thaa 

when  thfir  agricultural  and  gardening  ope-  *-^%  3*"*>?''  P^^^S'^'  ^^'"^  ^'^  ^°?,  ^f 

rations  were  viewed  by  Europcansr  they  anJ  found  too  heavy  and  unmanageable    As 

appeared  to  be  superior  to  much  which  was  ,^!l  J!l'iil!!,''*{l^!°i^l„^'i'lTl°L^l^^ 

le  West, 
nd  arts,  ap 

ne^7whnrinTu"o7e,""an?in"Bri"taTn  floor  of  hard  stiff  clay.     The  plough  never 

especially,  it    bus  made    great  advances.  PO^'f  deeper  than   this  mud   and  water,  so 

tL  consequence  is,  that  Chinese  agricul-  that  he  ploughman  and  his  bullock,  in  wad- 

ture,  as  compared  to  British,  is  now  far  be-  *"«  ^''T"l{.  V^*l  ^"H^  ^""t"  sol'-l  footing 

hind.      It   evidently  appears   a  mistaken  f*  this  depth  below  the  surface.     The  wa- 

notion,  too,  which  we  have  all  alone  adopt-  *"  ^^'^  ?'  f ''«"'"y  ^'"Ployed  in  the  south, 

ed,  that  ctory  acre  and  imh  of^land  in  's  well  adapted  for  this  work,  as  he  delirfita 

China  is  under  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  to  wallow  amongst  the   mud,  and   is  often 


cxcurJions  roamed   for    many   miK-s   over   jt  cheerfully  and  apparently  happy.     After 
moun'ainsand  ravines  that  were  still  in  a     '>«  plo"?!'  comes  a   harrow,  without  long 


Stat-;  of  nature  ;  some  of  the  hills  were 
perfectly  bare  and  rocky,  and  destitute  of 
all  vcg«.*tation ;  and  others  were  covered 
with  wild  plants  and  brushwood.  The 
houses  of  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers 
wcie  al^o  of  a  very  mean  description,  built 
of  mud  and  stones,  with  mud  floors,  aud 
very  few  domestic  conveniences.  The  agri- 
cultural  implements  arc  of  the   simplest 

♦  The  Chinese  excel  in  horticulture.  Mr.  For- 
tune, who,  we  understand,  was  »?diic?tcd  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  lias  UL»tainL»d  from 
them  a  number  of  new  and  larc  planli?,  to  be  added 
to  our  British  collections. 


teeth  1  ko  ours.  The  laborer  fetands  upon 
the  top  of  it,  and  its  use  is  to  break  down 
aud  pulverize  the  surface  of  the  muddy  soil, 
and  to  press  in  the  manure.  Previously  to 
the  preparation  of  the  fields  the  rice  seed 
is  sown  thickly  in  small  patches  of  highly 
manured  ground,  and  the  young  plants  in 
these  seed-beds  arc  ready  for  transplanting 
when  the  fields  arc  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
them.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  south, 
the  seeds  arc  previously  steeped  in  liqtdd 
manure.  The  seedling  plants  aro  careful- 
ly dug  up  from  the  bed,  and  removed  to  the 
fields.      The  fields  are  now  smooth  and 
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overflowed  with  water  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches.     The  operation  of  planting  is  per- 
formed  with    great   rapidity.      A   laborer 
takes  a  quantity  of  plants  under  his  left 
arm,  and  drops  thom  in  bundles  over  the  land 
about  to  be  planted,  as  he  knows,  almost  to 
a  plant,  what  number   will   be   required. 
These  bundles  arc   then  taken  np  in  suc- 
,  cession.     A  dozen  plants  are  selected  at  a 
time,  and   plumbed  by  the   hand   into  the 
muddy  soil.     The  water,  when  the  hand  is 
drawn   up,  immediately    rushes   into    the 
hole,  and  carries  with  it  a  portion    of  soil 
to  cover  the  roots,  and  the  seedlings   are 
thus  planted  and  covered  in  without  fur- 
ther trouble.     In  the  south  the  first  crop  is 
fit  to  cut  by  the  end  of  June  or  the  begin- 
ning of  July.      Before  it  is  quite  ripe,  an- 
other crop  of  seedlings  is  raised  in  the  beds 
or  corners  of  the  fields,  and  is  ready  for 
transplanting  as  soon   as  the  ground  has 
been  ploughed  up  and  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception.    This   second    crop    is   ready  for 
cutting  in  November.     In  the  north,  where 
the  summer  is  shorter,  a  different  plan  is 
followed.     The  farmers  here  plant  a  second 
crop  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first,  in 
alternate    rows.     The   first  planting  takes 
place  about  the  middle    of  May,  and  the 
crop  is  rcapod  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
After  the  early  crop  is  removed,  the  ground 
is  stirred  up  and  manured,  and  the  second 
crop  comes  to  maturity,  about  the  middle 
of  November.     In    the   Shang-hai  district 
the  summers  are  too  short  to  got  two  crops 
of  rict»,  but  an  autumn  crop  of  vegetables  is  j 
not  unfro(|uvnt.     Rainfalls  in  great  abun- 
dance during  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in 
May,  and  the  Chinese  are  very   expert  at 
irrigation,  so  that  during  the  growth  of  the 
rice,  the  fields  are  flooded  with  water.     The 
terraced  bases  and   sides  of  the   hills  are 
supplied  with  water  by  mountain  streams, 
and  the  valleys  by  canals,  the  water  being 
raised  by  a  simple  but  very  effective  water- 
wheel.     The  mountain  terraces,  which  rise 
one    above  the  other   like  the  steps  of  a 
stair,  are  so  constructed  both  for  facilitat- 
ing tho  process  of  irrigation,  and  for  pre- 
venting the  mountain  torrents  from  wash- 
injr  down  the  soil. 

The  Chinese  or  Nanking  cotton  plant, — 
the  (jossypium  herbaceum  of  botanists,  and 
the  ''  Mic  trha^^  of  the  northern  Chi«iese, — 
is  a  branching  annual,  growing  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  flowering  from  August 
to  October.  Tho  flowers  are  of  a  dingy 
yellow  color,  and  remain  expanded  only 


for  a  few  hours-     They  are  followed  by  the 
seed-pod,  which  swells  rapidly,  and,  when 
ripe,  the  outer  coating  bursts,  and  exposes 
the  pure  white  cotton,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  the  plants  lie  imbedded.     The   yellow 
cotton,  from  which  the  beautiful  Nanking 
cloth  is  made,  is  called   '^  Trc-mtc-uj^a," 
and  differs  little,  except  in  color,  from  the 
other  variety.     This  latter  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  the  level  ground  Ground  Shang-hai, 
in  a  strong  rich  loamy  soil  capable  of  yield- 
ing immense  crops  year  after  year,  although 
it  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  manure. 
Early  in   spring   the  cotton    grounds  are 
ploughed  up,  and  manured  with  a  rich  mud 
dug  from  the  drains  and  ditches.     In  the 
end   of  April   or   beginning  of  May,   the 
cotton  seed  is  sown,  generally  in  broad  cast, 
and  trodden  by  the   feet  of  laborers  into 
the  soil.     The  spring  rains  now  commence, 
and  the  vegetation  of  the  cotton  makes  ra- 
pid progress.     During  the  summer  months 
the  plants  are  carefully  thinned  and  hoed. 
Much  now  depends  on  the  season.     If  dry, 
the  plants   are  stinted;  but   if  refreshing 
rains  faU,  the  crop  proves  a  good  one.     The 
cotton   plant  produces  its  flowers  in  suc- 
cession from  August,  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  even  in  mild  seasons  during  November. 
As  a  succession  of  pods  burst  every  day,  it 
is  necessary  to   have  them  gathered  with 
great  regularity,  other  wise  they   fall  upon 
the  ground  and  are  spoiled.     Little  bands  of 
the  Chinese  are  now  seen  in  the  afternoon 
in  every  field,  gathering  the  ripe  cotton,  and 
carrying  it  home  to  the  houses  of  the  farm- 
ers.    As  the  farms  are  generally  small,  they 
are  worked  almost  entirely  by  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  consisting  sometimes  of  three 
or  even  four  generations,  including  the  old 
grey-haired    grandfather,  or  great-grand- 
father, who  has  seen  the  crops  of  four-score 
years  gathered  into  his  barns.     Every  mem- 
oer  of  such  a  group  has  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  in  his  employment.     The  harvest 
is  their  own,  and  the  more  productive  it  is, 
the  greater  number  of  comforts  they  will  be 
able  to  afford.     In  such  a  delicate   article 
as  cotton,  much  of  the  success  of  the  crop 
depends  upon  a  dry  and  mild  autumn  ;  for 
wet  and  cold  are  inimical  to  it.     When  the 
cotton  is  brought  from  the  field,  it  is  spread 
out  to  dry,  and   then  it   undergoes  a   pro- 
cess to  separate  the  seeds,  which  is  done  by 
passing  it  through  a  machine  with  two  roll- 
ers.    It  is  then  put  into  bags,  which,  slung 
across  a  bamboo  stick,  are  thus  carried  into 
the  towns,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  farmers, 
and  disposed  of  to  the  cotton  merohantfti 
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Every  family  retains  a  portion  of  the  pro- 1  a  very  inferior  sort  of  tea,  which  is  rarely 
duce  for  its  own  use,  and  this  the  female  ,  sent  out  of  the  distnct.  When  the  weather 
members  clean,  spin,  and  weave  at  home,  is  fine  the  natives  are  seen  in  little  groups 
The  spinning-wheel,  and  the  hand-loom,  i  on  the  hill  sides,  stripping  the  leaves  off, 
both  once  so  common  in  this  country,  are  and  throwing  them  into  baskets.  These 
still  in  use  in  China,  and  to  be  seen  in  every  leaves  are  then  carried  homo  to  the  bams 
village  in  the  cotton  districts.  The  cot-  adjoining  their  cottages,  and  dried  in  pans 
ton  stalks  are  used  as  fuel,  the  refuse  as  '  held  over  little  furnaces  constructed  in  the 
manure,  and  the  cleared  fields  are  immedi-  wall.  They  are  then  rolled  up  by  the 
ately  planted  with  clover,  beans,  or  other  hand  on  a  bamboo  table,  and  twisted  and 
vegetaoles  for  a  second  crop.  i  curled  into  the  shape  we  see  them.     After 

The  tea  districts  are  situated  in  the  pro- ;  this  they  are  exposed  upon  a  large  screen, 
vinces  of  Canton,  Fokien,  and  Chekiang.  '  and  dried  further  in  the  sun,  when  they 
There  are  two  species^  or  probably  only  va-  \  are  again  subjected  to  a  second  drying  in 
rieties  of  the  tea  shrub,  the  Thea  Vtridis .  the  pans,  and  are  then  picked,  sifted,  and 
and  Thea  Bohea  of  botanists.  It  has  been  sorted,  and  finally  packed  up  for  market, 
frequently  stated  and  believed  that  our  For  the  European  markets  this  green  tea 
black  teas  are  derived  from  the  Bohea  shrub,  undergoes  a  further  process  of  coloring, 
and  the  green  teas  from  the  Thea  Viridis.  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  prnssian 
Mr.  Fortune,  however,  ascertained,  by  ac-  blue  and  gypsum  ;  but  this  adds  nothing 
tual  inspection,  that  both  shrubs  yield  green  to  the  flavor  or  other  qualities  of  the  tea, 
and  black  teas,  and  that,  in  fact,  although  except  heightening  the  color, 
the  Bohea  plant  is  that  which  grows  in  the  '  When  the  teas  are  ready  for  sale,  erten- 
Bouthern  districts,  and  the  Thea  Viridis  in  sive  tea-dealers  come  from  the  towns  and 
the  northern,  both  green  and  black  teas  are  ,  make  purchases  from  the  small  growers, 
regularly  prepared  in  all  the  localities,  and  The  tea  is  then  conveyed  to  the  shipping 
that  the  difference  arises  from  the  quality  '  ports,  and  packed  and  shipped  for  the  £a- 
and  mode  of  preparation  of  the  leaves,  j  ropean  and  American  markets. 
The  tea  plant  requires  a  rich  soil,  other-  I 

wise  the  continual  gathering  of  the  leaves '     "  "^^^^^   ^'^  ^T^  ^'^^u  "  ^?*  ^^•.  ^°^^^«» 
would  soon  destroy  its  vigor      In  the  north  '  ""pore  pleasing  than  a  Chmesc  family  m  the  in- 
i.  7^1  •         xL     X    "^    1     i.  X'  1  tenor  emja^ed  m  gatherinff  the  tea  leaves,  or  m- 

of  China,  the  tea  plantations  are  always  jeed  in  any  of  their  other  aKricultural  pursuits, 
situated  on  the  lower  and  most  fertile  sides  There  is  the  old  man,  patriarch-iike.  directing  his 
of  the  hills,  and  never  on  the  low  lands,  descendant.-',  many  of  whom  are  in  their  youth  and 
The  shrubs  arc  planted  in  rows  about  four  \  prime,  while  others  are  in  their  childhood,  in  the 
feet  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  be-  '  ii^bors  of  the  field.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of 
twoen  each  row,  and  look  at  a  little  dis-  I  ^^,^'"»  ^?.^^*^*  ^^^"  with  age.  But  to  the  honor 
tance  like  little  shrubberies  of  evergreens.  !  ^  \he  Ch.nese  as  a  nation,  he  is  always  looked 
mi      />  II  1.  '  P'  .   Up  to  by  all  with  pride  and  aUection,  and  his  old 

The  farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of  .^e  and  grey  hafrs  are  honored,  revered,  and 
from  one  to  four  or  five  acres;  indeed, ;  joved.  VV  hen,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over, 
every  cottager  has  his  own  little  tea '  they  return  to  their  humble  and  happy  homeo, 
garden,  the  produce  of  which  supplies  the  their  fare  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  fish,  and  vegeta- 
wants  of  his  family,  and  the  surplus  brings !  *>'es,  which  they  enjoy  with  great  zest,  and  are 
him  in  a  few  dollars  which  are  spent  on  the  '  f^^PPy  ^"^  contented.  T  really  believe  that  there 
other  nccesRaries  of  life.  The  same  is  the  '  *"  "^^^.^^^^X  ^"  \»;e  ^^^  ;|  ^^^re  the  agncultund 
.^x.  x\         ..i.         •  1     -11    r  I  popi*!ation  are  belter  off  than  they  are  m  the  north 

ewe  with  the  cotton,  rice,  and  silk  farms  ;  j  ^f  ^ hj^^     L^^or  with  t^em  is  a  pleasure,  for  its 

all  are  small,  and  are  managed  by  the  mem-   fruits  are  eaten  by  themselves,  and  the  rod  of  the 


bers  of  the  family.  In  the  green  tea  dis- 
tricts, near  Ning-po,  the  first  crop  of  leaves 
is  generally  gathered  about  the  middle  of 
April ;  this  consists  of  the  young  leaf  buds, 


oppressor  is  unfelt  and  unknown." — ^P.  202. 

There  is  no  State  religion  in  China,  the 
Government  permitting   a  general  tolera- 


just  as  they  begin  to  unfold,  and  forms  a ;  tion  of  all  sects.  The  doctrines  of  Confu- 
fine  and  delicate  kind  of  hyson,  which  is  cius  are  adopted  by  the  literary  class,  and 
highly  esteemed  by   the  natives,  but  it  is '  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people. 


scarce  and  expensive.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  the  shrubs  are  again  covered  with 
fresh  leaves,  and  arc  ready  for  the  second 
gathering,  which  is  the  most  important  of 


Instead  of  a  religion,  it  may  rather  be 
termed  a  system  of  philosophy,  common- 
place enough,  and  possessing  no  great  dopth| 
yet  of  a  practical  worldly  nature,  suited  to 


the  seasoQ.    The  third  gathering  produces  the  tone  of  the  general  mind.     It  consifta 
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chiefly  of  moral  and  political  maxims,  and 
avoids  entering  on  the  existence  or  nature 
of  Deity,  or  allusions  to  a  future  state. 
Another  sect,  the  Tauists,  or  followers  of 
Laou-tsze,  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
Schamanists,  or  demon-worshippers  of  the 
ruder  tribes  of  the  great  Mongolian  race. 
This  sect  now  seems  to  have  few  votaries  in 
China,  or  at  least  little  or  no  mention  is 
made  of  them  by  recent  travellers,  except 
the  casual  notice  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
their  gods.  It  no  doubt  prevailed  more  in 
the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  their  history 
Budhism,  introduced  from  India  probably 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  has  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
China ;  but  it  is  less  its  mysticism  and  ab- 
stract speculations  than  its  image-worship, 
its  external  observances,  and  its  monastic 
system,  which  have  taken  hold  of  the  peo- 
ple's minds.  In  general,  its  priests  and 
votaries  are  extremely  ignorant,  few  com- 
paratively being  able  to  read  or  write,  and 
it  is  only  the  lower  and  more  ignorant 
classes  of  the  population  who  belong  to  this 
religion.  Budhist  temples  and  monastic 
institutions  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  cities 
and  country,  but  in  general  they  are  on  the 
decay,  and  are  regarded  by  the  people  with 
less  interest  and  reverence  than  formerly. 
Yet  image-worship  is  in  universal  practice. 
Their  temples,  houses,  streets,  roads,  hills, 
rivers,  carriages,  and  ships,  are  full  of  idols, 
and  their  houses  and  shops,  and  corners  of 
their  streets,  are  plastered  j^ith  charms,  amu- 
lets, and  emblems  of  idolatry.  In  external 
forms  and  rcgulations,there  are  some  singular 
coincidences  between  the  Romish  religion 
and  Budhism.  The  existence  of  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  the  celibacy,  the  tonsure, 
the  flowing  robes  and  the  peculiar  caps  of 
the  priesthood,  the  burning  of  incense,  the 
tinkling  of  bells,  the  rosaries  of  beads,  the 
intonation  of  service,  the  prayers  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  purgatory,  and  the  ofierings 
for  the  dead  in  their  temples,  and,  above 
all,  the  titles  of  their  principal  goddess, 
the  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  and  *'  Holy  Mo- 
ther," represented  by  the  image  of  a  wo- 
man with  a  male  child  in  her  arms — present 
features  of  mutual  resemblance  which  must 
strike  every  one.  Mr.  Smith  paid  a  visit 
to  Pootoo,  an  island  of  about  thirty  miles 
in  extent,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chusan, 
which  is  entirely  tenanted  by  Budhist 
priests.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  there  were 
about  six  hundred  resident  priests,  besides 
three  hundred  mendicant  friars  and  itine- 
rant priests,  who  were  absent  on  the  neigh- 


boring mainland.  This  island,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  been  ceded  to  the  Budhists,  as 
an  endowment  for  the  diffusion  of  their  re- 
ligion, by  one  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  of 
the  Han  dynasty.  This  date  would  make 
the  origin  of  their  endowment  contempora- 
neous with  the  earliest  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  priest  who  was  Mr. 
Smith's  informant,  said  that  Pootoo  had 
seen  brighter  days,  and  he  spoke  with  re-^ 
gret  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  Ib 
respect  of  zeal  for  idolatry.  He  especially 
mentioned  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
three  hundred  more  priests  on  the  island  a 
century  ago,  and  accounted  for  the  diminu- 
tion in  their  number  by  the  want  of  interest 
and  devotion  shown  by  the  people  on  the 
mainland,  who  suffered  the  temples,  one 
after  the  other,  to  fall  to  ruin,  without  in- 
curring the  expense  of  re-building  them. 
The  endowment  of  the  temple  in  which  he 
himself  resided,  arose  from  200  acres  of 
land  assigned  to  it  as  its  revenue  on  the  op- 
posite island  of  Chevo-ko-tze.  Besides  this , 
they  enjoyed  an  uncertain  revenue  from  the 
offerings  of  casual  devotees  visiting  the  sa- 
cred locality.  •  He  stated  his  opinion,  that 
out  of  every  hundred  priests  in  Pootoo,  only 
twenty  were  men  of  education. 

A  gr^at  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
these  temples  consists  of  those  who  have 
been  brought  thither  when  they  were  mere 
children,  by  needy  relatives,  or  of  those 
who,  by  poverty  or  crime,  have  been  forced 
to  take  up  their  abode  there  as  an  asylum 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Without 
any  kind  of  employment,  either  bodily  or 
mental,  and  in  a  state  of  lonel/  celibacy, 
cut  off  from  all  the  usual  pursuits  or  enjoy- 
ments of  society,  they  spend  a  miserable 
existence  in  indolent  vacuity.  By  means 
of  self-righteous  asceticism  they  hope  to  be 
delivered  from  the  grosser  elements  which 
form  the  compound  being — man,  and  to  be 
assimilated  to,  and  at  length  finally  ab- 
sorbed into,  the  immaterial  substance  of  the 
holy  Budh.  For  this  purpose  they  abstain 
from  animal  food,  and  repeat  their  daily 
routine  of  O-me-to-fuhj  tUl  the  requisite 
amount  of  purity  and  merit  has  been  gain- 
ed, and^the  more  devout  are  enabled  to 
revel  in  the  imaginary  paradise  of  absorp- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  of  annihilation. 
This  is  the  grand  hope  of  Budhism — this  is 
the  only  stimulus  to  present  exertion  which 
it  offers.  The  material  part  of  man  is  to 
be  purged  away,  and  after  transmigration 
through  certain  stages  of  animal  life,  more 
or  less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  guilt 
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or  merit  of  the  individual,  the  soul  is  at  last 
taken  into  the  deity,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  Badh  himself*  This  is  the  purely  ima- 
ginative invention  of  a  more  poetical  race 
than  the  prosaic  Chinese.  In  fact,  Budh- 
ism  in  China  appears  to  be  a  mere  reli- 
gion of  external  form.  The  most  intelli- 
gent of  its  priests  do  not  believe  its  doc- 
trines, and  even  on  its  more  ignorant 
votaries  it  can  have  no  heart-influence. 

As  little  effect  does  the  cold  and  lifeless 
morality  of  Confucius  appear  to  exercise  on 
the  characters  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
With  naturally  mild  dispositions,  and  pa- 
tient and  industrious  habits,  they  have  no 
regard  for  truth — they  are  guided  by  expe- 
diency alone,  and  will  lie,  deceive,  and 
cheat,  just  as  it  suits  their  own  personal 
interest.  No  high  or  pure  motives  actuate 
them.  They  look  with  great  indifference, 
or  even  levity,  on  the  misfortunes  of  their 
companions,  and  though  vanity  and  self- 
concoit  make  them  boastful,  yet  they  liave 
no  true  and  genuine  patriotic  love  for  their 
country.  Their  unimpassioned  nature  does 
not  permit  them  to  be  ferocious  or  terribly 
wrathful,  but  they  have  a  host  of  minor 
vices,  and  few  of  the  more  ennobling  active 
virtues  of  humanity.  Thus  they  are  sen- 
sual, coldly  cruel,  insincere,  mendacious, 
devoid  of  general  philanthropy.  Yet  it 
must  be  .allowed  that  they  have  the  domes- 
tic attachments — filial  piety — a  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  a  cool  and  reasonable  way 
of  settling  and  cementing  disputes.  From 
the  general  insincerity  and  duplicity  which 
prevails,  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that 
a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  would  be  common,  and  so  it 
would,  were  this  not  rectified  by  what  ap- 
pears a  strange  adjustment. 

•*  In  England  "  says  Mr.  Meadows,  "  we  trust 
a  man  because  we  put  some  conlidence  in  his  own 
honesty,  and  because  we  know  we  can,  throuorh 
the  law,  obtain  redress  for  breach  of  {T\i»t.  In 
China,  people  place  little  or  no  conlidence  in  each 
other's  lionesty,  and  there  is  so  much  uncertainty, 
difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in  obtaining  redress  for 
breach  of  trust  or  contract,  by  applying  to  the  au- 
thorities, that  few  will  venture  on  an  application. 
Every  Chinese,  therefore,  who  expects  to  have  any 
kind  of  trust  placed  in  him,  is  provided  with  a 
euarantee  of  a  standing  and  respectability  sufficient 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trust, 
who,  according  to  the  custom,  makes  himself  re- 
sponsible, in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  any 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  person  guaran- 
teed. It  may  be  objected  that  the  guarantee  him- 
self might  violate  his  guaranty — and  at  first  sight 
there  certainly  appears  uo  cause  why  he  should 


not;  he  is,  however,  effectually  prevented  from 
this  by  the  power  of  public  opinion.  Every  man, 
without  reflecting  deeply  on  tne  subject,  feels  that 
some  reliable  bond  of  mutual  security  is  necessary ; 
the  guaranty  form,  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
nation,  is  that  bond  in  China,  and  any  man  who 
would  venture  deliberately  to  contemn  it,  would 
lose — what  to  most  people  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance— the  good  opinion  of  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  own ;  while  even  in  m 
pecuniary  point  of  view  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  his  breach  of  good  faith. 
I  may  state  as  a  fact,  that  1  have  never  yet  known 
an  instance  of  a  Chinese  openlv  violating  a  goar- 
anty  known  to  have  been  given  by  him ;  and  though 
I  have  remarked,  that  under  strong  temptations  they 
will  sometimes  try  to  evade  it,  yet  insiauces  of  this 
are  extremely  rare,  and  they  generally  come  prompt- 
ly forward  to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  their 
respousibility." — P.  218. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  the  people  credit 
for  their  good  qualities,  thus  proceeds  with 
the  other  side  of  the  picture : — 

**  Facts  of  daily  occurrence,  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  missionaries,  and  frequently  gain- 
ed through  the  medium  of  the  missionary  hospital, 
revealed  the  prevalence  of  the  most  fearful  immo- 
ralities among  the  people,  and  furnished  a  melan- 
choly insight  into  the  desolating  horrors  of  pagan- 
ism. Female  infanticide  openly  confessed,  legal* 
ized  by  custom,  and  divested  of  disgrace  by  its 
frequency — the  scarcity  of  females,  leading  as  a 
consequence  to  a  variety  of  crimes  habitually  stain- 
ing the  domestic  hearth — the  dreadful  prevalence 
of  all  the  vices  charged  by  the  Apostle  Paul  upon 
the  ancient  heathen  world — the  alarming  extent  of 
opium  indulgence,  destroying  the  productiveness 
and  natural  resources  of  the  people — the  universal 
practice  of  lying,  and  suspicion  of  dishonesty  be- 
tween man  and  man — the  unblushing  lewdness  of 
old  and  young — the  full  unchecked  torrent  of  hu- 
man depravity  borne  along  in  its  tempestuous  chan- 
nel, and  inundating  the  social  system  with  the 
overflowings  of  ungodliness, — prove  the  existence 
of  a  kind  and  degree  of  moral  degradation  among  a 
people,  of  which  an  excessive  statement  can  scarce- 
ly be  made,  and  of  which  an  adequate  conception 
can  rarely  be  formed." — P.  490. 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  com- 
monly received  reports  of  Infanticide  among 
the  Chinese,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Smith  took  special  care  personally  to  in- 
quire into  this  fact.  It  is  practised  chiefly 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  the  fe- 
male infants  who  suffer,  a  poor  man  in  his 
old  age  usually  receiving  support  and  assist- 
ance from  his  sons,  whereas  his  daughters 
arc  generally  married  early,  and  are  then 
no  longer  considered  as  part  of  the  family. 
On  repeated  occasions,  and  before  a  nume- 
rous assemblage,  fathers,  when  questioned 
by  Mr.  Smith  r^arding  this  subject,  seem- 
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ed  to  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  and  sim- 
ply avowing  the  fact.  He  waa  told  that  in 
tho  province  of  Fokccn,  at  a  plaoe  called 
Kean  Ying-Chon,  five  days'  jonmey  above 
Canton,  there  were  computed  to  be  from 
500  to  600  female  infanticides  in  a  month. 
The  comparative  infreqnenoy  of  the  prac- 
tice at  Canton,  arose  from  the  establiah- 
mcnt  by  Government  of  a  fonndliag  hospi- 
tal there,  where  5000  female  children,  of 
tho  lowest  classes,  were  annually  received. 
While  visiting  some  of  the  villages  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Amoy,  the  subject  of  infanticide 
was  introduced  to  the  people.  They  stated 
that  out  of  six  daughters  it  was  customary 
to  kill  three.  Some  murdered  four,  and  a 
few  even  five,  out  of  the  same  number. 
They  said  that  the  proportion  of  female 
children  which  they  put  to  death  entirely 
depended  on  the  poverty  of  the  individual. 
They  told  that  the  death  of  the  infant  was 
effected  immediately  after  birth,  and  that 
four  different  modes  of  infanticide  were 
practised  amongst  them :  drowning  in  a 
vessel  of  nater,  pincliing  the  throat,  stifling 
by  moans  of  a  wet  cloth  over  tho  mouth, 
and  choking  by  a  few  grains  of  rice  placed 
into  the  mouth  of  the  infant.  If  sona  were 
alternately  luteraperscd  with  daughters  in 
a  family,  the  people  esteemed  it  good  luck, 
and  were  not  accustomed  to  murder  the 
female  children.  One  old  man  who  was 
questioned,  confessed  publicly  before  the 
crowd,  that  out  of  sis  daughters  he  had 
murdered  three.  At  first  he  said  that  he 
did  not  remember  whether  he  had  murdered 
two  or  three.  He  said  that  be  smothered 
them  by  putting  grass  into  their  mouth. 
Tho  people  perceiving  tho  disgust  and  in- 
dignation which  the  recital  of  these  facts 
caused,  at  last  became  ashamed  of  their 
conduct,  showing  how  easily  tho  conscience 
may  be  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  such 
actions.  In  tho  other  parts  of  China  visit- 
ed by  Mr.  Smith,  no  well  authenticated 
cases  were  brought  within  his  notice,  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  this  crime  prevailed  to 
any  considerable  extent.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Shang-hai  and  NIng-po,  the  moral  atro- 
city, if  perpetrated,  lurks  in  secret,  and  is 
comparatively  too  rare  an  occurrence  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing  the  sanction  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Another  prominent  vice  of  the  Chinese 
ia  opium  smoking.  This  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent has  been  practised  for  a  long  period, 
bnt  of  late  years  has  increased.  An  opium 
house  in  Amoy  is  thus  desdHbed  by  Mr. 
Smith :—  I 
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"  The  first  opium  hoiue  wbieb  we  eatered  was 
situated  close  \o  the  entrance  lo  the  Taou-Iais 
palace.  Four  or  live  rooms,  in  different  pails  of 
a  square  court,  were  occupied  by  men  stretched 
out  on  a  rude  kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay  a  head 
pillow,  with  lamps,  pipes,  and  other  apparalos  for 
smoking  opium.  In  one  part  of  Ihe  principal 
room  the  proprietor  stood,  with  delicate  sieel- 
yards,  weighing  out  the  prepared  drug,  which  was 
of  a  dark,  thick,  eemi-tluid  consistency.  A  litlla 
company  of  opium  amokeia,  who  bad  come  hither 
to  indulge  ia  the  expensive  fumea,  or  lo  feasl  Ibeir 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  thai  which  iacreasini;  po- 
verly  had  placed  beyond  Iheir  reach, soon  gathered 
around  us,  and  entered  into  conversation.  They 
formed  a  motley  group  of  Ballov  sunken  cheeks, 
and  glasfy,  watery  eyes,  as  with  idiotic  look,  and 
vacant  laugh,  they  readily  volunteered  informa- 
tion, and  described  (he  process  of  their  own  d^rv 
dation.  There  was  lo  h«  seen  the  youth,  who,  just 
emerging  from  boyhood,  had  only  commenced  the 
practice  a  little  lime  before,  and  was  now  hasten- 
mg  lo  a  premature  old  age.  There  was  the  man 
of  middle  a^,  who,  for  half  his  life  a  victim  of 
this  pernlciouB  indulgence,  was  bearing  with  hint 
lo  an  early  ^rave  the  wreck  of  his  wotn-out  con- 
stitmion.  There  was  again  the  more  elderly  man, 
whose  iron  strength  of  frame  could  belter  ward  off 
the  slow  but  certain  advances  of  decrepitude,  but 
whose  bloated  cheek,  and  vacant  alare,  told  of  ibe 
struggle  that  was  rugiuz  within.  There  was  again 
the  rarely  seen  spectacle  of  old  age,  and  the  man 
of  sixty  lived  yel  to  tell  of  forty  years  consumed 
in  Ihe  seduction  of  this  vice.  They  all  assented 
to  the  evils  and  suSermgsol  their  course,  and  pro- 
fessed a  desire  lu  be  freed  from  its  power.  They 
all  complained  of  lose  of  appetite--af  Ihe  ago- 
nizing cravings  of  Ihe  early  morning,  of  prostration 
of  strength,  and  of  increaHing  feebleness,  but  said 
that  they  could  not  gain  lirmnesd  of  resolution  to 
overcome  the  habit.  Tbeyall  stated  its  inloiical- 
itig  effects  lo  be  worse  than  those  of  drunkenness, 
and  described  I)ie  extreme  dizziness  and  vomiting 
which  ensued  so  as  to  incapacitale  them  for  exer- 
tion. I  Bubsequenlly  Tisiled  about  thirly  other 
opium  shops  in  diffetenl  parts  of  Ibe  city.  The 
people  say  that  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  such 
establishmeuts  in  Amoy." — Pp.  433-4. 

A  confirmed  opium  smoker  generally  con- 
sumes daily  about  a  maco  of  opium,  which 
is  equal  to  one  drachm,  of  sixty  grains,  tho 
price  of  which  is  about  eightpence  sterling, 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  China.  In  faotj 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  consume  from  % 
third  to  a  fourth  of  their  whole  earnings  in 
this  pernicious  practice,  notwithstanding 
they  may  have  a  wife  and  family  depending 
on  them  for  support.  This  is  a  melancholy 
account,  and  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the 
gin  and  whiskey  consumers  of  our  own  island. 
For  one  million  pounds'  worth  of  opium, 
however,  which  is  thus  used  in  the  exten- 
sive empire  of  China,  there  are  at  least 
twenty  milliona'  worth  of  intoxicating  li- 
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qaors  consnmed  in  Great  Britain.  Both  |  pie.  In  Chnsan,  and  probably  in  many 
are  clamant  evils,  and  arc  potent  means  of  |  other  places  throushont  the  country,  yoonff 
debasing  society ;  but  evils  cannot  be  ba- '  ducks  are  hatched  m  thousands  by  artificial 
nishcd  from  this  world  of  ours — our  chief  heat,  and  then  fed  up  for  the  table  ;  and 
aim  must  be,  by  God^s  blessing,  to  elevate  on  the  rivers  and  estuaries,  cormorants  are 
men's  minds  above  temptation,  and  fight  regularly  trained  to  catch  fish  and  bring 
the  battle  on  the  side  of  strenuous  resist-  them  to  their  masters, 
ance.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  reception 
this  pernicious,  and  in  a  certain  degree  at  a  mandarin's  table : — 
illegal  traffic,  should  be  carried  on  by  Bri- 
tons ;  and  the  missionaries  have  frequently  "  On  Sept.  3d  I  went  wilh  some  friends  to  visit 
had  this  retorted  to  them  in  the  midst  of  ^^^  principal  Mandarin  in  Ning.po,  usually  styled 
their  expostulations  and  advices  to  the  Jh«  taou-tai.  Due  noUce  bad  been  given  some 
^*  _  •  J  J  •  .•  r  •  u'  rri,  hours  previously,  and  there  were  circumstances 
misguided  victims  of  opium  smoking  The  ^t^^^^iig  our  visit,  which  ensured  a  polite  recep. 
usual  good  common  sense  of  the  Chinese,  tion  from  his  ExcelJency.  We  were  borne  m 
however,  will  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  chairs  along  the  streets  to  the  ya-mun,  or  public 
the  true  position  in  which  this  traffic,  or  office,  in  which  the  taou-tai  was  then  residing, 
any  other  of  the  kind,  as  regards  the  inter-  As  we  approached  the  large  foJding-doore,  leading 
course  of  nations,  must  be  put,  and  they  "*^o  ^^«  *»'«t  of  a  number  of  spacious  courts,  a 
will  cease  to  confound  the  philanthropic  gong  was  struck,  which  was  immediately  an- 
^«^«,.-^«-  ^^  *u  •  •  'i.1,  xi.  •  fiwered  by  other  gongs  and  a  bell  from  within, 
endeavors  of  the  missionaries  with  the  gam-  ^t  the  same  time  fnative  piper  commenced  play. 
seeking  pursuits  of  other  members  of  the  ing  a  noisy  air.  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  cymbal, 
community  to  which  they  may  belong.  The  to  do  honor  to  us  as  we  passed.  As  door  opened 
opium  trade,  though  still  nominally  illegal,  within  door,  we  saw  signs  of  bustle  and  activity 
is  now  tacitly  recognised  by  the  Chinese  among  the  numerous  attendants,  til|  our  sedan- 
authorities,  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  for  c*»airs  were  set  down  on  a  pavement  at  the  bottom 
all  parties  would  be  to  legalize  it  at  once,  ?f  ^  *»«'«^  ^'S^*  ^^  steps  leading  into  a  vestibde. 
;««^j^c;««  «  «««*«:«  a  ,*«  ««  :*.  a  Here  the  great  man,  Ching-tarjm,  descended  to 
mposing  a  certain  duty  on  it  as  we  do  on  ^^,^^^^  J.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^4,  ^j  bowing  and 

the  Binailar  luxuries  of  tobacco  and  alco-  other  salutations,  we  were  conducted  to  a  reception- 
holic  liquors.  hall,  where  we  were  invited  to  take  our  seats. 
Drunkenness  does  not  appear  to  be  a  But  preliminary  mattere  of  etiquette  had  to  be  set- 
prevailing  vice  among  the  Chinese.  In  tied,  which  occupied  some  time.  The  taou-tai 
general  the  people  are  temperate  both  in  ^^uld  not  occupy  the  highest  seat  on  the  left  side, 

eating  and  drinking.  Rice,  vegetables  and  ^^^  P'^l.^^  ^."^^PJ  ^  f  ^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  of  ow  little 
fi«k  r««a  ^.>„u-„^^««»  *u«  «•  1  J-  1  r  party  afFected  like  humility.  One  pressed  the 
fish,  eggs,  poultry  form  the  simple  diet  of  ^j^er.  and  tried  to  lead  him  into  the  uppermost 
the  rural  districts,  though  amongst  the  seat,  which  gentle  attempt  the  other  as  gently  re- 
richer  inhabitants  of  towns  a  considerable  sisted.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
degree  of  epicurism  is  common.  Long  pro-  have  been  fatiguing;  but  in  the  excessive  heat  of 
tractcd  dinners,  with  an  absurd  and  hurt-  the  summer  it  was  doubly  irksome :  and  matteis 
ful   profusion   of  dishes,  are   as  common .  were  at  last  abruptly  brought  to  a  satisfactory  ad- 

among  the   city  mandarins   of  China   as  [H^^"^^"^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^[  ^"' l^^y  f^'IX  ^"P/^^^ 

««./>«« +1.^  «:*„«!  j^ ««       1  u-  I  A     'highestseat,  and  thus  terminatmg  the  debate.    One 

among  the  city  aldermen  and  higher  castes  of  our  friends  was  a  fluent  speakir  of  Chinese,  and 
of  Britain.  Like  us,  too,  they  range  over  acted  as  our  spokesman.  The  taou-tai's  cap  of 
earth,  sea,  and  air,  for  delicacies  to  stimu-  authority,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  usual 
late  the  satiated  appetite.  Hence  we  hear  knob  or  button  of  a  light  blue  color,  indicating  his 
of  the  marvellous  dishes  of  swallows'  nests,  i  rank  as  being  of  the  third  of  the  nine  orders  ol 
sharks'  fins,  and  the  trepang^  a  species  of  Mandarins,  was  now  taken  from  his  head,  and 
holothuria  or  sea-slug  fished  up  from  the  ^^."^^•^  ^°  *"  attendant,  who  placed  it  in  a  con- 
Indian  Ocean,  and  sTrved  up  as  a  rarity  at '^P'^T'  ''^'^  ^V^^'."?:^-  .  •  f -^'^  ^"^ 
xx.     r     X      ^  xi       .  z"*^  "r  *"  ,/,-'^,!  servant  came  at  his  biddmg  to  assist  in  removing 

the  feasts  of  the  rich  and  wealthy.  &o,hi8  upper  garment  of  blue  silk;  and  as,  notwiff 
generally  is  the  country  under  cultivation,  j  standing  the  heat,  we  had  paid  his  Excellency  the 
and  such  has  been  the  density  of  popula- '  compliment  of  appearing  in  woollen  coats,  we 
tion  for  many  ages,  that  wild  animals,  es-  i  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  invitation  to  put  off 


pecially  game,  are  very  rare  in  China.  To 
make  up  for  this,  however,  domestic  ani- 
mals are  reared  in  considerable  quantities, 
such  as  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  and 


the  incumbrance,  and  sat  during  the  rest  of  our 
visit  in  our  shirt-sleeves.  The  room  did  not  afford 
the  signs  of  any  ^reat  wealth  in  the  proprietor,  the 
furniture  being  simple  and  substantial,  rather  than 
elegant.     A  number  of  servants  were  standing  oat- 


even   dogs,  which    are    admitted  into  the  Bide,  arid  sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  and 
category  of  culinary  beasts  among  this  peo-|  listen,  pressed  around  the  door.    A  wave  of  the 
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band  from  their  master  once  or  twice  seemed  to 
remove  them  to  a  little  distance  on  either  side. 
But  when  he  subsequently  sat  so  as  to  have  his 
back  towards  them,  they  quietly  returned,  and 
their  number  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  others  eager  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 
After  we  had  taken  tea,  the  signs  of  preuaration 
for  a  morning  collation  were  apparent  in  the  vari- 
ous dishes  brought  and  set  out  on  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  On  the  announcement  being 
made  that  all  was  ready,  the  same  ceremony  and 
delay  as  to  precedence  took  place.  The  taou-tai 
took  his  seat  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  table.  As 
our  meal  proceeded,  he  reverted  to  former  topics, 
especially  to  our  literary  degrees.  As  I  had  been 
introduced  as  a  literary  teacher,  he  no|r  inquired 
what  literary  decree  in  my  own  country  1  had 
attained.  My  friend  very  inconsiderately  replied 
that  I  was  the  same  as  a  tsin-sze,  i.  e.  the  second 
of  the  four  Chinese  literary  degrees,  to  which 
Cbing-ta-jin  had  himself  attained.  The  taou-tai 
then  commenced  congratulating  me  on  the  felicity 
of  my  lot  in  getting  literary  promotion  at  so  early 
an  age.  He  proceeded  to  take  a  strict  survey  of 
my  physiognomy,  and  made  some  remarks  on  my 
personal  appearance.  At  last,  fortunately  for  our 
preservation  of  gravity,  the  conversation  was  led 
to  the  subject  of  literary  examinations  and  degrees 
in  China,  on  which  he  was  very  lengthened  in  his 
observations. 

"  Meanwhile  we  endeavored  to  do  honor  to  the 
dishes,  which  in  rapid  succession  were  placed  be- 
iore  us,  our  host  helping  us  from  each  dish  with 
the  chop-sticks  with  which  he  himself  was  eat- 
ing. A  kind  of  spirit,  distilled  from  rice,  was 
poured  out  into  small  cups  and  saucers,  and  placed 
before  us.  Deference  had  been  paid  to  our  foreign 
palates,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of 
Chinese  dainties,  small  slices  of  ham,  beef,  duck, 
and  fowl  were  served  on  the  table.  Plovers' eggs, 
nuts,  sweetmeats,  formed  also  portions  of  our  re- 
past. Our  host  continually  watched  our  saucers, 
and  replenished  them  from  time  to  time  with  what 
he  deemed  the  choicest  morsels.  Once  or  twice 
we  ventured  to  act  on  our  own  choice,  and  to 
taste  some  of  the  unknown  dishes ;  but  we  quick- 
ly came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  better  to  trust 
to  his  selection.  At  last  we  were  tired  with  the 
number  of  dishes,  which  one  after  another  made 
their  appearance.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose  that 
he  was  informed  that  we  had  eaten  a  sufficient 
quantity.  He  begged  to  assure  us  that  the  repast 
would  soon  be  over ;  and  our  apologies  for  occa- 
sioning him  so  much  expense  only  made  him  in- 
sist more  rigorously  on  our  remaining  to  the  end. 
During  this  time  an  animated  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  foreign  customs.  He 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  of  mv  literary  degree, 
and  inquired  my  family  name,  "^his  was  altered 
to  suit  the  Chinese  sounds,  and  wntten  Sze-mei. 
He  then  asked  my  personal  name,  which  he  tried 
in  vain  to  pronounce,  saying  it  took  four  Chinese 
characters  to  write  it.  He  made  several  ineffectu- 
al attempts  to  catch  the  sound  George,  changing  it 
to  Jih-ah-le-jih.  At  last,  in  despair  of  mastering 
the  outlandish  sounds,  he  ceased  from  the  attempt, 
and,  falling  back  into  his  large  chair,  gave  a  hear- 


ty and  prolong  laugh.  Then  he  inquired  of  my 
friend  respecting  the  koo-toan,  or  ancient  classical 
literature  of  our  country.  This  led  to  his  being 
informed  of  the  gradual  improvement  of  our  na- 
tive ton^e — the  comparatively  recent  date  of 
English  literature — the  stores  of  ancient  learning 
imported  from  Greece  and  Rome — the  prevalence 
of  Latin  as  the  general  medium  of  communication 
between  the  hterati  of  Europe — and  the  different 
races  who  successively  peopled  Britain.  To  all 
these  topics  he  listened  with  attention,  bringing 
frequent  illustrations  from  similar  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  China.  He  afterwards  inquired  aboat 
some  European  country,  by  a  name  which  we 
had  never  before  heard.  On  our  further  listening 
to  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  we  discovered 
the  name  to  be  a  strange  combination  of  sounds,  in- 
tended for  Denmark.  Afterwards  the  current  of 
topics  flowed  to  America  and  its  twenty-six  States ; 
the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  Britain 
in  the  last  century;  their  common  descent  and 
language ;  their  commercial  rivalry  and  political 
emulation ;  the  number  of  annual  emigrants  from 
Britain  to  America ;  the  process  of  clearing  away 
forests  and  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation ;  the 
enterprising  character  of  American  merchants; 
and  the  political  supremacy  of  Britain.  He  made 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  emigration, 
and  of  the  willingness  of  the  British  merchants  to 
come  to  so  distant  a  country  as  China.  He  con- 
tinually responded,  sometimes  giving  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  not  in  the  slightest  decree  affecting  an 
appearance  of  gravity.  He  mentioned  his  having 
been  formerly  sent  on  a  special  mission  by  the 
Chinese  Grovernment  to  the  country  of  Mongolia, 
and  spoke  of  the  cold  temperature  and  the  forests, 
as  probably  resembling  those  of  America. 

*^At  length,  after  many  unavailing  attempts 
to  rise  from  the  table,  which  he  as  often  pre- 
vented, we  were  enabled  to  make  preparations  for 
our  departure.  During  our  stay  of  more  than  an 
hour,  he  showed  us  the  usual  marks  of  politeness 
and  courtesy.  As  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
three  of  the  eleven  departments,  into  which  the 
province  of  Che-keang  is  divided,  he  was  an  of- 
ficer of  some  consequence,  and  ruled  a  territory 
as  lari^  as  Scotland.  He  was  apparently  about 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  manners  were  com- 
manding and  graceful.  In  spite  of  our  remon- 
strance, he  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  our  se- 
dans, and  we  took  our  departure  with  the  same 
ceremony,  and  amid  the  same  noise  ol  piping 
and  gongs,  as  greeted  us  on  our  entrance." 

Throughout  this  populous  and  toiling 
empire,  there  is  no  seventh-day's  rest  or 
Sabbath  bell  to  call  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude from  their  gross  and  worldly  pursuits, 
and  elevate  them  to  Heaven.  New-year's- 
day  is  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  they  have 
frequent  festivals  in  honor  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  of  their  idols,  when  feasts  are 
spread  out  either  in  temples  or  in  the  streets, 
or  in  groves  and  gardens.  The  ,  abundant 
viands,  after  being  laid  out  and  offered  to 
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the  mattes  of  tbcir kindred,  are  then  feasted 
on  ])j  the  assembled  company. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  a  new-year's 
festival  at  Amoy  : — 

"  Jan.  26/A.  — This  beinjj;  the  last  day  of  the 
Chinese  year,  busy  preparations  were  in  pro^ss 
for  terminating  business,  for  laying  in  a  stock  of 
provisions,   and  for  celebrating  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  evening.     In  all  directions  com- 
panies of  cooly-beaiers  might   be  seen   carrying 
large  packages  of  new-year  presents  to  the  friends 
of  their  mapter.     Tn  the  various  houses  which  we 
visited  atier  sunset,  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
attended  by  his  sons  or  his  partners,  was  to  be  ob- 
served balancing  his  mercantile  accounts,  and  set- 
tling the  debts  of  the  year.     So  punctilious  are 
the  Chinese  in  the  observance  of  this  commendable 
practice,  that  they  say  they  could  not  enjoy  the 
festive  occasion,  nor  sleep  during  the  night,  unless 
they  had  previously  relieved  their  mind  of  this  bur- 
den.    The  swan-ptcarit  or  counting  board,  was  in 
constant  use ;  and  when  the  business  seemed  well- 
nigh  terminated,  and  the  books  were  about  to  be 
closed,  a  neighbor  would  hurry  into  the  shop,  and 
pecuniary  transactions  would  again  for  a  season 
be  renewed.     Whilst  these  important  matters  were 
in  progress,  the  family  were  engaged  in  burning 
gilt  i-aper,  with  the  occasional  dischai^ge  of  fire- 
works, and  in  making  preparations  for  the  pecu- 
liai"  annual  custom  named  /itru/-/oo,  or  *  surround- 
ing the  furnace.'  This  is  performed  by  the  members 
of  each  family,  sitting  down  to  a  substantial  sup- 
per, with  a  pan  of  charcoal   placed  under  the  ta- 
Die  in  the  centre  of  the  party.     The  only  explana- 
tion which  they  gave  of  this  odd  custom  was,  that 
fire  was  the  most  potent  of  the  elements ;  and 
hence,  probably,  they  derived  a  notion  of  its  efficacy 
in  averrinij  evil,  or  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
family  union.     The  women  observed  this  custom 
in  an  inner  room  by  themselves;  while  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  with  his  sons  and  his  hired  as- 
sistants, sat  down  in  an  outer  room.    In    one  of 
the  families,  in  which  we  were  invited  to  remain 
in  order  to  view  the  detailed  observances  of  the  oc- 
casion, the  proprietor,  a  man  apparently  of  some 
little  wealth,  sat  down  with  his  assistants,  his 
younger  son  and  two    little    grandsons.      The 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  sat  near  us,  at- 
tendine:  to  our  wants,  but  without  partaking  of  the 
feast  himself.      Every  minute  he  was  on  his  legs, 
attending  to  the  beckoning  motions  of  his  father,  on 
whom  he  waited  without  the  least  appearance  of 
its  being  esteemed    unusual.       At  one  time  he 
brought  a  spoon,  or  a    pair  of  chop-sticks ;  at 
another  time  he  fetched  a  paper  napkin  for  his 
fathci's  use,  or  re-filled  his  glass  with  samshoo. 
The  old  gentleman,  after  a  short  time,  became  si- 
lent and  drowsy.    But  the  rest  of  the  party  mean- 
while increased  in  mirth,  as  they  rapidly  consumed 
the  good  fare  placed  before  them.     The  conversa- 
tion became  increasingly  animated,  and  some  of 
the  women  soon  entered  at  the  further  end,  and 
joined  in  the  subjects  of  amusement.    These  were 
the  secondary  wives  of  the  household,  the  proper 
wife  and  the  daughters-in-law  being  never  permitted 
to  mingle  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  conversation 


with  strangers,  which  is  sometimes  allowed  in  the 
inferior  class  of  female  domestics.  Great  civility 
was  shown  to  us,  but  we  declined  to  partake  of 
the  feast  It  was  very  melancholy  to  witness 
the  habit  of  reckless  lying,  which  manifested 
itself  80  frequently  in  their  replies ;  both  the  old 
man  and  the  son  showing  not  the  least  compunc- 
tion or  sense  of  shame  in  telling  flagrant  false- 
hoods whenever  it  suited  their  purpose.  In  reply 
to  our  question  about  one  of  the  women  present, 
the  old  inan  said,  tirst,  that  she  was  an  acquaint- 
ance, then,  shortly  after,  that  she  was  a  daugbter- 
in  law;  and,  at  last,  the  plain  truth  came  out,  that 
she  was  one  of  his  secondary  wives.  Not  the 
slightest  jealousy  appeared  to  he  cherished  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  class  of  wives,  though  the  mistrea 
of  the  family  did  not  once  make  her  appearance. 
Thin  lower  class  of  women  are  generally  pur- 
chased from  ))oor  parents  as  domestic  servants, 
with  the  liberty  of  degrading  them  to  the  rank  of 
inferior  wives,  which  practice  is  generally  preva- 
lent, and  is  considered,  even  by  their  sages,  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  moral  rectitude,  if  the 
proper  wife  has  given  birth  to  no  son.  The  off- 
spring of  both  classes  of  wives  are  considered  le- 
gitimate, although  the  sons  of  concubines,  in  in- 
heriting the  patrimony,  receive  only  half  as  much 
as  the  son  of  the  proper  wife,  or  mistress  of  the 
household. 

"  The  supper  being  ended,  they  next  prepared 
for  burning  the  small  wooden  frames  of  the  lamps, 
which  are  generally  kept  burning  day  and  night 
in  the  dark  interior  of  their  houses.     From  the 
ashes  which  remain,  they  profess  to  derive  means 
of  ascertaining:  the  exact  period  of  the  rainy  and 
dry  seas(ms  of  the  coming  year;  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  very  important  in  a  land  where  ni- 
mine  often  pxpoe>es  so  many  thousands  to  the 
danger  of  starvation,  from  the  destruction  of  their 
crops.     Three  little  frames  of  lamps  were  brooght* 
and  placed  ready  for  lighting  on  the  pavement 
The  eldest  son  went  forth  into  the  street,  and  die* 
charged  some  crackers,  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits,  while  some  of  the  domestics  folded  up 
about  a  bushel  of  gold  and  silver  paper  into  the 
shape  of  lumps  of  silver.    The  eldest  son  returned 
and  set  fire  to  the  materials,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  whole  was  consumed  to  ashes.     The 
live  embers  were  then  carefully  distributed  into 
twelve  little  heaps,  answering  to  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year.    They  were  then  anxiously  watched, 
the  heaj)  which  first  burned  out  showing  the  most 
rainy  month,  and  that  which  last  burned  out  indi- 
cating the  month  in  which  there  would  be  most 
sunshine  and  least  rain.     Particular  attention  was 
directed  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
months,  as  the  rain,  if  excessive  in  those  months, 
would   cause  mildew  and  blight  of  the  harvest. 
Acclamations  of  joy  arose,  as  the  second  heap  first 
died  out,  and  predicted  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
in  the  month  when  it  would  be  the  most  seasonable 
and  least  injurious.    The  fifth  month  was  to  be 
clear  weather  and  without  rain.    The  sixth  and 
seventh  heaps,  as  the  partially-consumed  embers 
were  left  half  red-hot  and  half  black,  denoted  that 
there  would  be  partly  fine  and  partly  rainy  wea- 
ther in  the  corresponding  months.    The  result  d 
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the  experiment  seemcvl  to  give  the  assembled  party 
great  satisfaction,  which  was  only  slightly  inter- 
rupted by  our  asking  whether  the  next  neighbor's 
heaps  of  consumed  emhers  would  coincide  in  the 
favorable  prediction.  To  this  they  replied  by  beg- 
ging us  to  mark  the  result  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  also  by  saying,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  neighbor's  house.  Thesamshoo 
now  passed  around,  and  we  left  them  to  prolong 
their  festivities  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  they 
retired  to  rest,  till  the  booming  of  the  midni*;ht 
watch-gun  roused  them  from  their  slumbers,  and 
they  hastily  rose  to  offer  each  otht*r  their  new- 
year's  congratulations,  and  to  renew  their  feastmg. 
**  The  next  morning  the  city  authorities  com- 
memorated the  new-year,  by  assembling  in  a  body, 
at  dawn  of  day,  and  going  forth  in  procession  to 
an  imperial  temple  in  the  suburb  outside  the  north 
gate.  There  they  made  nine  ko-toir,  or  knockings 
of  the  head  on  the  ground  before  a  large  yellow 
screen,  which,  for  the  occasion,  occupied  the  place 
of  imperial  royalty.  This  custom  is  renewed  also 
on  the  emperor's  birth-day,  and  denotes  the  most 
decided  act  of  submission.  It  was  this  ceremony 
which  the  imperial  olTicers  tried  in  vain  to  extort 
from  former  British  ambassadors,  as  a  token  of 
vassalage." 

That  entire  seclusion  of  females  from 
all  intercourse  with  strangers,  which  former 
accounts  led  us  to  believe  in,  appears  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  In  consequence  of 
the  practice  of  polyiramy,  and  other  causes, 
females  have  not  attained  that  equality  in 
the  estimation  of  tho  other  sex  which  pre- 
vails in  Christian  Europe  ;  still  they  ap- 
pear to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
liberty  and  iiilluencc  in  their  familivs.  Any 
man  in  China  may  have  as  many  wives  as 
he  choo?(s,  but  the  number  is  generally 
regulated  by  a  prudent  regard  to  circum- 
stances and  station  of  life.  The  marriage 
ceremony  is  u  very  simple  one,  and  is  en- 
tirely of  a  civil  nature,  religion  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contract.  Filial 
piety  and  aflbction  is  very  strong  among 
this  people,  and  is  chciished  long  after  the 
decease  of  parents  and  relatives.  Ances- 
tral tal^lcts  are  kept  in  their  houses  and 
ranged  in  the  temples,  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  cmbellii^hing,  and  frequent  visits 
are  nuido  to,  the  graves  of  their  kindred. 
There  are  generally  no  fixed  places  for  the 
interment  ol  the  members  of  a  community, 
but  each  individual  or  family  selects  the 
site  of  their  grave,  according  to  their  fancy. 
The  sides  of  liills,  and  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  vail  'vs  are  thus  often  chosen,  or 
gardens  or  Lnove?<  adjoining  their  own  re- 
sidences. Th'  ir  graves  are  generally  plant- 
ed with  th.'  elioiee.st  flowers.  A  pleasing 
domestic  Hcene  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Smith  : — 


**  The  wife  came  out  after  a  little  time,  and 
having  modestly  paid  her  respects  at  a  distance, 
soon  retired  into  an  inner  room.  The  old  mother 
was,  however,  more  officious,  and  brought  out  her 
two  young  grand -children  smartly  attired.  She 
seemed  to  be  the  presiding  authority  in  the  family ; 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  observe  the  extreme  defer- 
ence universally  paid  to  this  elderly  class  of  fe- 
males. All  the  inmates  of  each  family  appeared 
to  be  united  in  the  closest  bonds,  and  to  bring 
together  their  earnings  to  a  common  fund,  from 
which  they  defrayed  the  expenses  of  supplying 
their  daily  wants.  The  old  Jady  of  the  house- 
hold acted  in  the  useful  capacity  of  nurse,  house- 
keeper, and  adviser,  and  exercised  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  a  general  control,  which  was 
never  resisted.  Her  word  was  law,  and  her 
influence  appeared  to  be  paramount.  The  teacher 
was  a  poor  man,  earning  only  six  dollars  a  month 
from  tuition.  He  seemed,  however,  contented ; 
and  the  old  lady  esfiecially  thanked  my  companion 
for  his  kindness  to  her  son.  When  a  grandmother 
dies,  the  wife  then  comes  into  her  full  share  of 
influence,  and  the  position  which  she  holds  in  the 
family  circle  presents  the  social  condition  of  females 
in  China,  as  an  anomalous  spectacle  of  mingled 
degradation  and  independence." — P.  414. 

The  Chinese  afford  a  striking  moral 
spectacle  among  nations.  The  civilization 
of  many  thousand  3^ears  has  done  its  utmost 
for  them.  It  has  tamed  and  subdued  the 
fierce  passions,  and  introduced  all  those  do- 
mestic arts  which  tend  to  make  life  agree- 
able ;  while  the  elements  of  education  have 
been  very  generally  diffused,  and  a  mild 
and  peaceful  philosophy,  not  devoid  of  the 
general  precepts  of  morality,  has  been  en- 
grafted in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  yet 
nowhere  is  public  and  private  virtue  at  a 
lower  ebb.  This  assertion  is  not  made  with 
regard  to  any  particular  locality,  or  any 
one  grade,  but  applies  to  the  whole  mass  of 
society,  from  the  highest  official  down  to 
the  lowest  member  of  the  community.  It 
shows  the  effect  of  a  utilitarian  philosophy, 
and  a  moral  code  of  expediency,  without 
the  element  of  some  higher  and  nobler  aim 
to  guide  and  direct  the  grovelling  and  ever- 
wavering  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  Con- 
fucius teaches,  that  speaking  the  truth  is  a 
right  and  proper  thing  ;  but  then  he  allows 
that  children,  on  some  occasions,  may  tell  a 
lie  for  the  good  of  their  parents.  Once  ad- 
mit a  qualification  of  this  kind,  and  a  pa- 
rent may  think  it  no  great  harm  to  tell  a 
lie  for  his  own  benefit,  and  thus  the  tide  of 
falsehood  flows  abroad.  Mo  doubt,  Con- 
fucius holds  it  a  very  detrimental  thing  for 
society,  that  ono  person  should  murder  an- 
other ;  but  then  some  zealous  advocate  of 
the  *' greatest  happiness  principle"  may 
diBCoyer,  that  by  cutting  off  in  the  bud — that 
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is,  by  simply  murdering  one  half  of  his 
babes,  he  will  have  a  larger  support  for 
himself  and  the  survivors.  In  short,  we 
have  exemplified  here  the  result  of  all  those 
delusive  speculations  which  would  teach 
men  to  live  for  their  mere  appetites  and 
pleasures  alone,  instead  of  living  for  another 
and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 

In  many  respects  China,  as  now  situated, 
holds  out  a  most  inviting  field  for  mission- 
ary labor.  The  Government  has  granted  a 
full  religious  toleration.  Missionaries  of 
all  denominations  have  access  to  the  five 
free  cities  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Britain.  One  written  language  is 
'common  to  the  whole  of  this  immense  and 
populous  empire,  and  already  more  than 
one  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  made  into  this  language.  The 
educated  portion  of  the  people  are  fond  of 
reading,  and  receive  with  great  eagerness 
books  and  tracts  circulated  amongst  them. 
This  desire  of  information  exists  among 
the  higher  mandarins,  as  well  as  among  the 
lowest  class  of  literati.  The  Chinese  in- 
tellect is  by  no  means  deficient  in  acuteness 
and  sound  common  sense  ;  and  the  exist- 
ing religions  having  but  slender  hold  of 
their  minds,  they  are  but  little  pre-occupied 
with  or  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  particu- 
lar doctrines.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
temperaments  are  cold,  worldly,  and  un- 
exci table.  Yet  not  a  few  have  listened 
to  and  become  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith  ;  and  He  who  hath  destined  this  faith 
ultimately  to  prevail  throughout  all  the 
earth,  can  open  up  and  quicken  the  hearts 
even  of  the  coldest  and  most  sceptical. 

The  first  Christian  missions  to  China 
were  undertaken  by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Europe. 
They  met  with  various  success,  were  some- 
times tolerated,  and  sometimes  persecuted, 
according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  reigning 
monarchs.  At  present  there  are  170  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries  in  the  empire, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  about  200,000 
adherents.  But  Mr.  Medhurst  observes 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, or  in  the  character  of  the  priests,  cal- 
culated to  give  the  Chinese  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  Christianity.  In  the  former,  they 
witness  graven  or  moltoil  images,  proces- 
sions, tinkling  of  bells,  candles,  and  in- 
cense, exactly  resembling  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  number  of 
Ignorant  and  idle  monks,  professing  celi- 
bacy, but  with  indifiPerent  moral  characters, 
shaving  their  heads  and  counting  beads 


very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bndhist 
priests.  A  few  Catholic  missionaries  still 
make  converts  of  the  lowest  and  poorest 
Chinese,  who  occasionally  appear  at  the 
churches,  and  receivee  ach  of  them  a  small 
donation  of  rice,  for  which  service  they  im 
sometimes  called,  in  Portuguese,  ^'  Rioe 
Christians."  The  first  Protestant  missioii 
to  China  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  year  1807,  and 
amongst  the  earliest  missionaries  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Morrison,  who,  after  a  labor 
of  ten  years,  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
Chinese  language,  so  as  to  compose  a  dic- 
tionary of  it,  and  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Chinese  tongue.  Within  the 
last  few  years  a  great  impulse  has  been 
given  to  missionary  enterprise  in  China. 
Medical  missionaries,  both  from  Britain 
and  America,  have  gone  out,  and  hospitala 
have  been  established  in  Canton,  Shang- 
hai, and  some  of  the  other  cities,  where  re- 
lief has  been  afforded  to  many  thousand 
native  patients ;  and  every  opportunity 
has  been  taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  cir- 
culating tracts  and  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  These  medical  hos- 
j  pitals  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese. 
The  art  of  medicine  is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
with  them,  and  the  gratuitous  reuef  so  ex- 
tensively afforded,  has  been  duly  appr^ 
ciated  by  their  naturally  kind  dispositions^ 
and  has  tended  much  to  soften  the  asperi- 
ties arising  out  of  a  national  defeat.  Ac- 
cording to  a  list  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  there 
arc  at  present  forty-four  missionaries  in 
the  different  towns  along  the  coast ;  and 
others  are  on  their  way,  both  from  England 
and  America. 

"  The  present  lamentation ,**  says  Mr.  Hamiltoo, 
in  his  spirited  little  tract  on  Chinese  Missions,  <'jt» 
that  China  does  not  contain  the  power  which  caa 
evoke  the  highest  ^oodnessor  allay  the  most  aban- 
doned vice.  The  Emperor  cannot  do  it» — the  an- 
cient laws  cannot  do  it, — the  maxims  of  the  saint- 
ed Confucius  cannot, — the  magic  of  Taouism  can- 
not,— the  miracles  of  Buddha  cannot, — and  we 
may  add,  the  Madonna  cannot, — the  priests  with 
their  Latin  prayers  cannot, — the  monks  who  are 
to  sail  from  Marseilles  this  summer,  with  their  car- 
go of  crucifixes  and  beads  and  dead  men's  boneSg 
cannot.  But  the  Gospel  can !  The  Gospel  can 
open  the  fount  of  tenderness  in  bosoms  where  It 
has  forgot  to  flow.  It  can  pluck  the  deadly  dn^ 
from  the  opium-smoker's  skinny  hand, — it  can 
wrench  the  infatuating  dice  from  the  garoblei's de- 
lirious clutch, — like  the  Egyptian  princess  it  can 
snatch  the  drowning  babe  from  the  whelming 
stream,  and  rescue  the  outcast  infant  from  the  va- 
grant's blindins  steel : — and  it  can  put  troth  in  the 
trader's  inward  soul,  and  give  new  meanii^  fo  liis 
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language, — it  can  make  the  Chinese  yea  be  yea, 
and  their  nay  be  nay.  All  this  the  Gospel  can  ef- 
fect; and,  with  the  help  of  God,  all  thi^e  Gos- 
pel will.  And  it  is  the  true  ennobler  of  the  affec- 
tions and  sublimer  of  the  feelings.  Let  but  its 
gladness  thrill  througl^  spirits  which  in  the  apa- 
thy of  ages  hardly  know  what  gladness  is,  and 
with  what  a  grasp  of  earnestness  will  brother 
seize  the  hand  of  brother !  With  what  a  look  of 
admiring  afection  will  the  Christian  husband  re- 
cognise that  Christian  partner,  whom  he  now  de- 
spises as  a  cipher  and  oppresses  as  a^drudge  !  And 
with  what  starts  of  wonder  will  the  quickened 
spirit  view  the  glorious  things  of  creation,  and  the 


blessed  things  of  life  issuing  in  rapid  resurrection 
from  under  the  tomb-stone  of  old  custom, — from 
their  long  burial  in  the  grave  of  ancient  common- 
place !— That  Gospel  is  mighty ;  and  let  but  its 
clarion-peal — let  but  its  jubilee-reveille  echo 
through  the  sleep  of  these  enchanted  ages — let 
its  omnipotent  blast  dispel  the  nightmare  of  these 
supine  but  uneasy  years,  and  the  millennium  of 
misery  end  in  the  vision  of  a  Savior  present  and 
Divine ; — and  oh  !  what  a  shout  of  power  will 
bespeak  the  nation  bom !  what  a  sone  of  praise 
that  procfaims  the  three  hundred  millions  alive 
again!**  * 


From    the  Dublin    UalTcnlty    Magasiac. 
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(We  know  not  when  a  more  Ttrid  and  life-like  piofitre  of 
Rome  and  the  Romans,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  oeremo- 
nies,  has  met  our  eye  than  the  following,  which  we  are  confident 
will  be  read,  thoagh  dealing  with  so  worn  and  familiar  a 
■ubject.] — Ed. 

I  HAD  snatched  but  a  hnrried  sight  of  the 
most  prominent  among  the  wonders  of 
Rome,  when  passing  southwards,  in  the 
last  days  of  November,  and  having  basked 
away  the  winter  months  under  the  sky  of 
Naples,  1  returned,  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  to  the  holy  city,  where  it  was  my 
purpose  that  the  holy  week  should  find  me 
It  sojourner.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the 
whole  Roman  world,  stranger  as  well  as 
native,  streaming  towards  the  quarter  of 
the  Latcran,  some  to  perform,  others  to 
see  performed  an  act  of  devotion,  to  which 
was  annexed  the  benefit  of  three  thousand 
and  odd  years'  plenary  indulgence.  This 
was  the  ascent  of  the  scala  santa^  which, 
as  the  reader  probably  knows,  is — or  is 
not  ? — the  staircase  of  the  Praetorium,  or 
palace  of  the  Roman  governor  at  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
Christ,  when  conducted  by  his  accusers 
before  Pontius  Pilate.  This  relic — more 
august,  if  the  tradition  respecting  it  be 
true,  than  all  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  and 
richer  than  all  the  riches  of  the  Vatican — 
was  brought  from  the  east,  I  know  not 
when,  nor  by  whom,  but  probably  by  some 
crusader  or  some  pilgrim  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  when  men  went  to  Je- 
rusalem for  relics,  as  they  do  now  to  Rome  j 
for    antiques,  and    if   they  broiight    but 


money  and  faith,  were  quite  as  little  likely 
to  come  away  disappointed. 

Whoever  brought  the  staircase,  there  it 
is  now,  in  a  small  chapel  built  expressly  to 
receive  it,  beside  the  gigantic  church  of 
the  Lateran,  and  within  view  of  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni,  by  which  the  traveller  com- 
ing from  Naples  enters  the  eternal  city ; 
and  hither,  as  above  set  forth,  everything 
within  the  circuit  of  Rome's  walls,  that  had 
a  knee  to  bend  or  an  eye  to  gaze  withal, 
was  wending  its  way  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  either  to  perform  the  ascent  to 
which  so  much  spiritual  profit  vas  attached, 
or  to  look  on  while  others  perfOTmed  it. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  which,  with  the  streets  adjacent,  is 
during  the  '^  season,"  a  sort  of  Roman 
Little  Britain,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lateran  ;  and  1  determined  to  save  myself 
a  JQurney  for  some  ensuing  day,  by  stopping 
at  once  to  contemplate  the  strange  speo- 
tacle  which  the  spot  I  was  on  presented. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  be  correct  to  call  the 
building  that  contains  the  scala  santa  a 
chapel.  It  is  an  open  pavilion,  the  whole 
breadth  of  which  is  occupied  by  three  par- 
allel staircases,  terminating  above  in  a 
kind  of  lobby  or  platform,  and  here  it  is 
possible  that  an  altar  may  stand,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  observed 
such  an  object.  In  truth,  the  picture  be- 
fore mc — a  living  and  moving  one — left 
little  observation  to  be  bestowed  on  its  in- 
animate frame.  A  dense  mass  of  human 
beings,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  of 
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all  classes,  and  apparently  of  all  conntries, 
covered  tbe  central  staircase  from  bottom 
to  top,  painfully  working  their  way  up  the 
sacred  stops  on  their  knees.  This  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  as- 
cend the  scala  santa :  neither  the  hand 
nor  the  foot  may  touch  its  hallowed  sur- 
face. To  creep  up  on  all  fours  would  be 
scarcely  a  less  profanation  than  to  walk 
up  ;  the  knees  are  the  only  part  of  the  hu- 
man body,  the  contact  of  wliich  is  not  con- 
gidered  to  violate  its  sanctity.  A  nume- 
rous crowd,  collected  about  the  stair-foot, 
continually  fed  the  ascending  stream,  and 
was  itself  every  moment  reinforced  by  new 
devotees  dropping  in  in  every  direction. 
Nothing  could  be  more  heterogeneous  than 
the  composition  of  the  multitude,  nothing 
more  picturesijue  than  the  motley  variety  of 
costume  and  physiognomy  which  it  pre- 
sented. The  Roman  from  the  Trastevere 
was  there,  with  his  sullen  brow,  and,  no 
doubt,  with  his  stiletto  hid  in  his  waistband. 
There  was  the  bearded  friar,  of  mortified 
aspect,  and  at  his  side  the  peasant  girl, 
with  her  bronze  cheek  and  her  flashing 
eyes,  her  quaint  square  head-attire,  scarlet 
boddice,  and  system  of  petticoats,  of  all 
the  colors  in  the  rainbow.  Brigand-look- 
ing figures  of  men  were  there,  elbowed  by 
sleek  citizoiis,  who  would  have  been  wo- 
fully  ill  at  ease,  had  thoy  chanced  upon 
such  company  in  some  socjuestcred  part  of 
the  Campagna.  Shepherds  were  there, 
whose  coat  was  nothing  more  than  a  sheep- 
skin, with  two  holes  for  the  arms,  and 
whose  nolhej^imbs  were  enveloped  in  raw 
hides  for  hose,  curiously  gartered  about 
with  thongs  of  the  same,  to  keep  them  on. 
Then  there  were  figures  in  the  garb  of  pil- 
grims, who  had  journeyed  to  Rome  ex- 
pressly for  purposes  of  devotion  or  of  pen- 
ance. There  were  Armenians,  too,  and 
*'  united"  Greeks,  giving  a  dash  of  Oriental 
character  to  the  scene ;  and  there  were 
beggars,  problems  of  filth  and  raggedness 
beyond  all  solving,  of  whose  neighborhood 
few  left  the  sacred  place  without  carrying 
away  some  memento.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  a  goodly  proportion  of  those  class- 
es whose  country  is  not  indicated  by  their 
habit,  persons  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks,  in  which  all  national  distinction  has 
lost  itself  in  the  uniform  stylo  of  dress 
adopted  generally  throughout  Europe  ;  the 
ugliest  form,  perhaps,  into  which  the  pri- 
meval fig-leaf  has  yet  developed  itself,  and 
the  universal  prevalence  of  which  seems  to 
me,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  prove  that 


the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  cftnnot  1m( 
much  longer.  Howeyer,  what  the  garb 
did  not  reveal,  the  features  and  complez- 
ion  did,  and  there  was  as  little  possibility 
of  mistaking  the  Englishman,  the  German, 
and  the  Itsdian,  as  if  they  had  carried  la- 
bels on  their  foreheads  to  refer  them  to 
their  respective  tribes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  mix- 
ture of  feelings  with  which  one  gazed  on 
this  extraordinary  scene — the  strange,  per- 
plexing, irritating  sensations  prodacea  by 
all  that  addressed  itself  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear.  The  restless,  uncouth,  shuffling,  /otiil* 
less  kind  of  motion  that  pervaded  the 
ascending  column,  really  dizzied  one's 
brain ;  and  the  continuous  low  sighing 
sound — partly,  no  doubt,  expressive  of 
religious  emotion  (^indeed,  the  eyes  of 
many  were  streaming  with  tears,  as  they 
dragged  themselves  on),  but  partly,  too|« 
of  pain  and  fatigue,  bodily  distress  and 
exhaustion — issuing  from  more  than  a 
thousand  breasts  at  once,  oppressed  one'a 
own  breast  with  a  sense  of  nightmare,  and 
exercised  a  dreary  fascination  that  made  ii 
equally  disquieting  to  stay,  and  impossible 
to  go. 

In  the  uppermost  step  is  a  cross,  set  in 
the  stone,  which  each  penitent  kisses 
as  he  completes  the  ascent ;  having  passed 
this,  ho  is  at  liberty  to  stand  up,  being  no 
longer  on  the  ground  hallowed  by  the 
divine  tread.  Those  who  have  made  tho 
ascent,  come  down  by  the  side  stairoasefli 
as  it  is  not  permitted  to  descend  the  scala 
santa.  People  whose  penitential  feeling  ia 
of  more  than  common  intensity,  do  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  one  ascent.  Soma 
repeat  the  exercise  a  prodigious  number  of 
times,  and  lay  un  for  themselves  ages  and 
cycles  of  indulgence,  in  which  the  period 
of  the  world's  duration  lose^  itself  like  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  A  poor  woman,  tho 
wife  of  a  man  who  attended  me  as  a  seryant 
while  1  sojourned  in  the  holy  city,  went  up 
so  often,  that  she  brought  on  a  spitting  of 
blood,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  off  from 
sheer  physical  inability  to  kneel  in  an 
upright  posture.  Had  she  been  allowed  to 
use  her  hands,  she  would  have  done  it 
twice  as  often.  But,  even  should  the 
penitent  fall  on  his  face,  he  must  rccoyer 
his  erect  position  without  helping  himself 
in  the  way  that  nature  instinctively  prompts; 
and  where  there  is  such  a  press  of  ascendaniM^ 
so  wedged  and  so  locked  together  as  to  rob 
their  movt'ments  of  everything  like  freedom, 
and  urged  on  without  cessation  by  the 
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numbers  thronging  up  from  behind,  it  is  | 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  one,  now  and 
then,  should  lose  his  balance  in  the  course 
of  an  ascent  of  eight-and-twenty  steps. 

Among  the  English  at  Rome  that  year 
(it  was  1831),  there  was  a  young  man, 

named  L ,  whose  recent  abandonment 

of  the  tenets  of  Protestantism  was  making 
no  little  noise  among  his  compatriots,  es- 
pecially as  he  was  known  to  be  animated 
by  all  the  proverbial  zeal  of  a  neophyte, 
and  had  already  gained  over  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  convert  to  his  new  creed,  in 
the  person  of  a  clergyman,  of  aristocratic 
birth,  and  of  those  peculiar  views  in 
religion  which  the  holders  of  them  desig- 
nate  as   ''  evangelical."     L was  an 

assiduous  frecjuenter  of  the  scala^  one 
ascent  of  which  he  held  to  be  equal  in 
merit  to  a  whole  life  of  ordinary  good 
works  :  in  fact,  as  he  argued,  the  former 
was  a  more  direct  compliance  with  our 
Savior's  command  to  *'  follow  him"  than 
the  latter.     He  was  of   an  heroic   faith, 

was  L ,  quite  ready  to  exclaim  with 

the  judicious  TertuUian,  "  Credo  quia  im- 
possibile.'*''  He  was  the  only  Roman  Ca- 
tholic I  ever  met  with,  who  avowedly  believ- 
ed that  the  *'  holy  house"  of  Loretto  was 
carried  by  the  angels  from  Nazareth  to 
Tersati  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  1291, 
thence  to  Recanati  in  Italy  in  1295,  and 
finally,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  favored 
place  where  it  now  stands.  However,  he 
told  me,  for  my  own  encouragement,  in 
case  the  choking  character  of  this  legend 
should  happen  to  be  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  my  becoming  a  "  Catholic," 
that  the  church  docs  not  enjoin  the  belief 
of  it  on  the  faithful,  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  is  extremely  con- 
siderate of  her.  I  promised  L— — ,  in 
consequence,  that  if  ever  1  found  the  road 
to  Rome  cleared  of  all  other  difficulties,  I 
would  not  stop  short  at  the  Three  Taverns 
for  this  one. 

At  that  time   defections  from  the   An- 
glican  Church  to    the   Roman   were   not 

things  that  happened  every  day,  andL 's 

conversion — or  perversion,  if  the  reader 
will — was  an  event  sufficiently  out  of  the 
common  to  make  him  the  *'  lion"  of  the 
moment,  though  I  confess  I  never  heard 
him  roar  without  suspecting  that  the  hide 
of  the  king  of  cats  covered  an  animal 
better  fitted  by  nature  to  eat  thistles  than 
men.  Nevertheless,  he  certainly  carried 
off  some  of  the  English  that  year  at  Rome, 
and  1  have  heard  that  the  beast  of  prey 
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developed  itself  in  him  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent after  his  return  to  England. 

The  zoological  question  apart,  I  found 

L an  interesting  study,  and  I  cultivated 

him  as  such.  The  story  of  his  conversion, 
which  he  was  fond  of  telling,  was  not 
without  its  moral.  As  early  as  eight  years 
old,  it  was  a  stumbling-block  to  him  to 
hear  the  minister  say  in  the  church  service, 
and  to  have  himself  to  say  in  the  Catechism  ^ 
— "  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church." 
He  could  not  see  why  Protestants  should 
call  the  Catholic  Church  "  holy."  If  it 
was  holy,  why  did  they  protest  against  it } ' 
Then  he  had  heard  dark  tales  of  the  doings 
of  this  ''  Catholic  Church" — the  dungeons 
and  torture-chambers  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  the  dragonades — tales 
that  reproduced  themselves  in  his  nightly 
dreams,  and  long  filled  him  with  a  vague 
fear  of  solitude,  even  by  day  ;  and  the 
church  that  had  done  these  things  he  was 
to  call  "  holy."  It  was  a  riddle  past  his 
finding  out. 

At  a  suitable  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  ability,  but  of  the  modern  or 
so-called  *'  evangelical"  school  in  religion. 
L now  thought  he  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  solution  of  his  difficulty 
about  the  "  Catholic  Church."  He  spoke 
to  his  tutor  on  the  subject,  and  the  latter 
informed  him  that  the  true  catholic  dr 
universal  church  was  an  invisible  community, 
consisting  of  all  those  who  held  "  evan- 
gelical" views,  no  matter  to  what  denomina- 
tion or  sect  they  belonged:  and  that  it 
was  in  this  invisible  or  spiritual  church, 
and  not  in  the  visible  body  to  which  the 
Romanists  applied  the  name,  that  Protest- 
ants professed  their  belief,  when  they 
employed  the  words  of  the  creed  referred 
to.     With  this  explanation,  in  default  of 

a  better,  L was  fain  to  content  himself, 

and  the  principles  it  indicated  were  those 
upon  which  the  whole  system  of  religious 
instruction  imparted  to  him  for  some  years 
from  this  time,  was  based.  In  his  fourteenth 
year,  however,  an  event  occurred,  which 
brought  about  the  crisis  of  his  life.  This 
was  the  introduction  of  an  old  emigrant  abhe 
into  his  tutor's  house,  to  give  lessons  in 

French  to  L and  his  fellow  scholars. 

The  ahM  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic — 
a  fortiori^  the  first  Roman  Catholic  priest 

— that  L had  ever  seen,  and  it  rather 

took  him  by  surprise  to  find  the  old  gentle- 
man 80  little  of  aa  ogre.    It  was  diffioait 
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to  believe  that  that  benevolent-looking 
brow  could  darken  into  the  frown  of  a 
ruthless  inquisitor,  that  those  meek  eyes 
could  sparkle  with  pleasure  to  see  a  poor 
little  Protestant  boy  twisting  before  a  slow 
fire,  or  that  that  kind,  encouraging  voice, 
with  a  touch  of  sorrow  even  in  its  cheer- 
fulness, could,  and  would,  if  circumstances 
did  but  permit,  order  the  thuuib-screws  to 
be  applied  to  the  reverend  tutor  himself. 
Equally  difficult  was  it  to  persuade  one's 
self  that  he  had  a  miniature  rack  at  his 
lodgings,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  any 
unfortunate  neighbor's  cat  he  could  lay 
hands  on  to  the  question,  or  that  his  cus- 
tomary solace  of  a  Sunday  evening  was  to 
consign  all  the  mice  he  had  caught  in  his 
cage-trap  during  the  week,  to  the  fires  of  a 

mimic  auto  dafe.     In  short  L began 

to  suspect  that  a  certain  lady  was  not  so 
scarlet  as  she  was  painted,  and  that  "  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs"  might  not  bo  quite  so 
true  as  the  Gospel.  It  happened  one  day 
that  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  abbe, 
atvd  his  old  difficulty  of  the  "  Catholic 
Church"  recurring  to  his  mind,  he  de- 
termined to  try  how  far  the  views  of  a 
Romish  priest  on  the  subject  might  agree, 
or  disagree,  with  those  of  his  tutor.  The 
extreme  opposition  in  which  he  found  thu 
two  statements  surprised  him.  1 1  is  tutor 
had  told  him  of  an  invisible  church,  tlio 
me  mbers  of  which  were  joined  together  in 
no  ostensible  organization,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  kept  asunder  by  the  count- 
less variety  of  conflicting  organizations,  in 
which  they  were  joined  with  those  who 
were  no  members  of  their  spiritual  com- 
munion at  all.  The  Frenchman  found  it 
no  hard  task  to  show  him  the  incompatibility 
of  all  this  with  the  notion  of  the  church 
as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures — as  *'  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill  •,"as  "  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth  ;"  as  "a  body  fitly  joined 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,"  and  in  which  no 
member  can  sav  to   another,  "  I  have  no 

ne^d  of  thee.'      Ho  easily  showed  L , 

in  short,  that  neither  he   (that   is   L ) 


these  opinions,  being  far  less  conspicuooB 
than  their  disagreement  in  other  thingSi 
could  never  supply  the  place  of  that  unilff 
by  which,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
adorable  Founder  of  the  church,  the  world 
was  to  be  led  to  believe  in  his  divine 
mission. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  monsieur 
Vabbd  to  apprise  his  pupil  that  the  princi- 
ples in  which  the  latter  had  been  brought 
up  were  not  those  of  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  he  should  continuo  to 
suppose,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  that  the 
"  low-churchism"  of  his  tutor  was  the  only 
position  left  for  those  who  rejected  the  pre- 
tensions of  Rome.  L was  now  con- 
vinced that  he  had  never  "  believed  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church ;"  he  was  artfdUy 
led  to  the  conclusion — or  at  least  ho  WM 
not  warned  against  concluding — that  no- 
body who  was  not  a  Romanist  did  believe 
in  it,  and  a  Romanist  he  at  onco  became. 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  way 
in  religion,  which  was  neither  ultra-Protes- 
tant nor  Popish,  he  no  sooner  felt  that  he 
had  no  firm  footing  in  the  former  of  these 
extremes,  than  he  naturally  threw  himself 
headlonjr  into  the  other. 

I  am  indebted  to  L for  some  new 

lights  upon  points  of  history  which,  if  his 
views  be  correct,  are  still  the  subjects  of 
very  general  misapprehension  in  this  coun- 
try. The  students  of  the  German  college 
at  Rome  wear  red  gowns :  this  color,  L— — 
told  me,  was  adopted  at  the  time  their  col- 
lege was  founded,  namely,  the  time  of 
^'  the  so-called  Reformation,"  in  allnsioii 
to  the  persecution  then  raging  against  all 
Catholics  in  Germany,  which  dyed  the  white 
robe  of  the  faith  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
of  its  wearers.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  '^  per* 
secution"  was  on  the  other  side,  and  that 
the  blood  in  which  the  "  Catholics"  of  that 
age  sealed  their  faith,  was  that  w^  ich  liad 
run  in  the  veins  of  its  in^pugners.  This, 
it  seems,  was  a  mistake.  Mistakes  are 
like  dogs  ;  every  one  of  them  has  its  day* 
But  every  day  has  its  morrow,  of  hen  the 


nor  his  tutor,  believed  in  a  church  at  all ; 

that  they  had  no  evidence  of  the  existence  !  mistake  is  found  out,  or  the  4og  hnng, 


The  age  we  live  in  may  be  callcisd  the  age 
of   the   detection  of    historical  mistakes. 


of  their  invisible  community  of  evangelicals, 
scattered  among  the  different  denominations 

and  sects  of  Christendom  ;  and  that  even  1  What  has  not  our  nineteenth  century 
supposing  such  a  community  did  exist, —  I  complished  in  this  way  }  What  -one  fact 
that  is,  supposing  that  each  of  those  de- ;  do  we  believe  now  in  the  wav^  it  was  be- 
nominatious  and  sects  did  contain  a  cer-  ;  licved  fifty  years  ago  }  The  whole  world 
tain  number  of  persons,  who  held  certain  i  of  the  past  stands  on  its  head.  Perldn 
opinions  in  common,  still  their  consent  in  i  Warbock  was  the  Duke  of  York ;  Bloody 
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Mary  was  a  princess  of  a  particnlarly  ten- 
der disposition  ;  Pope  Hildebrand  was  a 
saint ;  Wallcnstein  was  a  loyal  subject ; 
Shakspeare  never  stole  a  deer  in  bis  life  ; 
Oliii^er  Cromwell  was  not  a  humbug ;  Haz- 
litt  had  no  pimples ;  the  Prussians  won  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and — it  was  John  Huss 
that  burned  the  Council  of  Constance. 

One  consequence  of  my  acquaintance  with 

L was,  that  I  learned  a  good  deal  of 

what  was  going  on  in  the  Roman  *'  religious 
world."  Among  other  things  that  he  im- 
parted to  me  (always  with  a  view  to  my 
soul's  health)  were  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  the  recent  election  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  indicating  the  more  than 
common  satisfaction  of  heaven  with  the 
said  election,  and  portending  a  great  con- 
sequent accession  of  prosperity  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  As  history,  in  her  purblind 
way,  will  probably  overlook  the  circum- 
stances in  question,  when  compiling  her 
records  of  this  pontiff's  reign,  perhaps  I 
can  do  no  better  than  put  them  at  once  out 
of  the  way  of  oblivion,  by  inscribing  them 
on  the  time-defying  columns  of  Alma. 

The   sacred  college,   on   the  demise   of 
Pius  VIII.,  were  greatly  perplexed  in  their 
choice  of    a   successor   to    the   pontifical 
chair.     The  times  demanded  the  promptest 
election,  yet  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  and 
what  hand  was  to  hold  the  keys  remained 
still  undetermined.     Pius  had  died  on  the 
last  night  of  Psovember,  1830 :  the  whole 
of  December  was  past,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  January,  and  the  body  of  the  faithful 
was  still   "acephalous."     Meanwhile,  the 
troubles  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of  European 
governments,  which  had  commenced  with 
the  "  three  days"  at  Paris,  were  spreading, 
like  the   cholera,  from   duchy  to  duchy  of 
Germany,  from  canton  to  canton  of  Switz- 
erland, and   how   soon  they  might   come 
pouring,  like  Hannibal  and  his  Africans, 
over  the  Alps,  the  devil  alone,  who  was  at 
the  bott</*n  of  them,  could  tell.     I  myself 
had  been  assured  at  Bologna,  in  the  precede 
ing  November,  by  a  vcdet  de  place j  who 
told  me  ho  could  speak  English  like  a  native 
— and  wl  •  did,  but  not  like  a  native  of 
England — that  there  would  be  a  revolution 
in  the  pap'il  states  before  six  months  were 
gone  by ;  and,  no  doubt,  where  things  of 
this  kind  were  so  openly  talked  of  to  stran- 
gers, some  vague  murmur  of  them,  at  least, 
had  found  it.  way  to  the  ears  of  those  whom 
they  more  immediately  concerned.     On  all 
accounts,  religious'  and  secular,  it  was  bad 
to  be  without  a  pope,  and  yet  of  getting  a 


pope  there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  remotest 
prospect.  The  delay,  it  is  said,  arose  from 
the  clashing  intrigues  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria, who  played  their  game  with  such  ex- 
quisite balance  of  skill,  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  fear  it  would  never  get 
played  out. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  what  makes 
the  election  of  a  pope  a  matter  so  slow  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  is,  that  the  voting  is 
by  ballot,  that  no  one  can  be  declared 
elected  who  has  not  two-thirds  of  the 
voices,  and  that  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
electors  is  entirely  without  some  hope  that 
the  choice  may  fall  on  hiitiself. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsatisfactory 
position,  an  old  friar,  in  one  of  the  innu- 
merable convents  that  beautify  the  seven- 
hilled  city,  had  a  vision.  St.  Peter  stood 
at  his  bedside  with  the  unappropriated  keys 
in  his  hand,  and  asked  him  (the  friar,  *'  a 

very  simple  rtian,"  L said)   who   he 

thought  ought  to  have  them.  The  simple 
man  was  quite  confounded  at  being  con- 
sulted by  such  a  personage,  and  on  such  a 
point ;  and  humbly  replied,  that  that  was 
a  matter  far  above  his  judgment,  but  that 
he  was  sure  the  person  predestined  from 
all  eternity  to  the  charge  in  question  would 
turn  out  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  fittest, 
and  th  at  of  course  no  one  knew  better  who 
that  person  was,  than  the  very  saint  it  was 
permitted  his  unworthiness  to  speak  fb. 
Several  nights  in  succession  the  visit  was 
repeated,  and  the  same  conversation  took 
place.  At  length,  another  and  a  more 
illustrious  visitant,  even  the  blessed  among 
women  herself,  appeared  at  the  bedside  of 
the  friar,  and  instructed  him,  when  St. 
Peter  next  came  and  asked  who  should  be 
pope,  to  answer,  "  Cardinal  Mauro  Cap^ 
pellariy^^  for  that  this  distinguished  eccle- 
siastic was  indeed  pre-ordained  from  before 
all  ages  to  fill  the  apostolic  seat  in  these 
dangerous  and  unbelieving  times,  and  that 
he  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  restore  the 
church  to  her  ancient  glory  and  power,  and 
to  establish  the  true  faith  over  the  whole 
earth. 

This,  L told  me,  was  not  the  only 

revelation  which  had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. Many  holy  persons  at  Rome  had 
seen  visions,  and  dreamed  dreams,  all  pur- 
porting that  the  various  forms  of  evu  in 
the  world — infidelity,  heresy,  and  the  rest 
— would,  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
XVI. ,  unite  their  forces,  and  come  to  a  head ; 
and  that,  after  some  terrible  effects  of  this 
league,  all  the  parties  to  it  would  meet  a 
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still  more  terrible  destruction,  and  then 
would  begin  the  millennium.  All  the  holy 
nuns  and  abbots,  and  that  sort  of  people, 
who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  declared 
glorious  tibies  to  be  coming. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  very  same 
time,  the  Irvingites  were  prophesying  to  the 
very  same  effect  in  London,  and  the  Lardo- 
nitesin  Switzerland.* 

Well,  St.  Peter  came  again  the  night  af- 
ter the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the 
usual  question.  The  "  simple  man"  an- 
swered him  hi  all  simplicity,  as  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Mary,  and  the  next 
day,  being  the  2d  of  February,  1S31,  Car- 
dinal Mauro  Cappcllari  was  proclaimed 
pope,  and  bestowed  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion upon  the  expectant  multitudes  from 
the  front  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana.  He 
appeared  in  the  vestments  appertaining  to 
his  new  dignity,  attended  by  two  cardinals ; 
and  nobody  could  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of 
a  goodly  presence,  with  no  prominent  bad 
point  about  him  but  his  nose.     However, 

*  The  sect  of  the  Lardonites  originated  at  Yver- 
dan,  in  Switzerland,  about  the  same  time  that  I  hat  of  | 
the  Irvingites  made  its  appearance  in  London.    A 
close  resemblance  subsisted  between  these  two  sects, , 
in  all  their  leading  features,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  an  authentic  account  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
some  communities  nearly  similar,  which  arose  at 
the  same  period  in  diflTortnt  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Sweden,  and  in   France,  would  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  epidemic  insanity. 
Like  the  Irvingites,  tlic  Lardonites  boldly  look  in  '. 
hand  the  interpretation  of  tiie  unfuUilled  prophecies; 
loudly  denounced  all  the  rest  of  Christendom   as 
apo*itate  and  drunken  with  the  wine  of  Babylon ; 
declared  themselves  raised  up  to  be  the  messengers  : 
of  one  last  warning  to  mankind  before  the  coming  \ 
of  the  day  of  judgment;  prolessed  to  be  governed! 
by  apostle's  who  have  their  vocation  by  diR'ct  rove-  j 
lation  from  heaven ;  ]xjrmitted  women  to  speak  in  | 
iheir  meetings,  and  were  proficients  in  the  unknown  : 
tongues.     The  Swiss  enthusiasts,  however,  seem  lo  I 
have  been  a  IWc  crazier  (or  perhaps  mi>re  hearty  j 
in  their  enthusiasm)  than  the  English.     They  sent 
no  letters  by  post,  because  St.  Paul  always  sent  his  ' 
by  some  brother  or  sister,  such  as  C>nesiphums,  or  I 
lychicus,  or  Phebe.      They ^  burned  a  parcel  of' 
Caesar  Malan's  hymn-books  at  their  ajXi-Nile's  fret, 
because  the  Ephesian  convert*;  did  the  like  with  their 
books  of  magic.    Being  unable  to  pertbrm  "  signs 
und  wfjnders,"  and  yet  feeling  that  a  mission  such 
as  theirs  ought  not  to  he  without  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence, they  resolved,  wilh  great  straightforwardness, 
to  make  signs  and  wonders  of  themselves,  which  the 
men  effected  by  suffering  their  beards  to  grow  (on 
the  principle  that  all  Christians  arc  Nazarites),  and  I 
the  women,  by  wearing  their  hair  over  iheir  faces ; 
in  the  manner  of  a  veil,  that  being  the  use  for  which, ) 
according^ to  1  Cor.  xi.  15,  a  woman's  hair  is  given 
to  her.    There  were  eight  Lardonites  lef\  in  1B37, 
when  I  was  last  in  Switzerland:   they  sat  on  a 
bench,  with  a  table  before  them,  holding  the  last 
judgment,  to  which,  however,  an  unbelieving  world 
could  not  be  got  to  come. 


the  prophecies  "  which  went  before  on  him" 
had  intimated  that  his  reign  was  to  have  a 
stormy  beginning,  and  tliis  soon  began  to 
be  fulfilled.*  His  election  was  received 
with  some  discontent  by  the  Rom  ana,  not 
on  the  ground  of  his  personal  qualities,  for 
on  this  score  all  admitted  that  there  waa 
only  room  for  the  most  cordial  approbation  ; 
but  he  was  a  foreigner — that  is,  ne  was  not 
born  within  the  estates  of  the  Church ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Belluno,  in  the  Venotisn 
territory,  and  every  body  knows  that  the 
Romans  count  the  Venetians  almost  as  lit* 
tie  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  the  Ply^ 
mouth  people,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  do 
the  folks  at  Plymouth  dock.  Another 
point,  not  in  the  new  pope's  favor,  was  hit 
being  a  monk,  the  temper  of  the  time  being 
hostile  to  the  whole  conventual  system.f 

*  Incontestably,  the  leading  feature  of  the  epoch 
was  that  which  became  pope  s-nose,  when  CardiDal 
Mauro  Cappellari  became  pope.  It  is  a  rsmarkable 
fact,  that  this  or^an,  on  finding  itself  in  tho  respGO- 
sible  position  oi  being  followed  by  him  whom  the 
whole  Catholic  world  followed,  actually  grew  two 
inches  in  hngth — as  if  it  felt,  in  some  obscure  way 
of  its  own,  that  tlie  age  called  for  progress.  Some 
^ears  later,  when  it  had  attained  a  development 
hardly  less  astonnding  than  that  of  Mr.  Newman^ 
theology,  the  Romans  took  so  many  liberties  with  i^ 
in  ihe  sha|)e  of  caricatures  and  pasquinades,  thif 
tl.e  police  lelt  itself  called  on  to  interfere;  and  notes 
were  ])laced  in  the  index  of  subjects  not  to  be  han- 
dled with  levity,  at  Home,  as  pears,  about  the  same 
time,  were  at  Paris.  The  utmost  indulgence  in  the 
jc»cu]ar,  that  a  Roman,  aller  this,  ventut^  to  permit 
hims<?lt',  was  to  touch  his  nose  whenever  he  paaaed 
a  gendarme,  and  remark,  as  if  ibr  his  own  admo- 
nition, "  1)1  questa  cosa  rum  si  porta  piu." 

t  indeed  the  secular  clergy  were  not  in  much  be^ 
ler  odor  at  Rome,  just  then,  than  the  regular.  A 
])i  lost  was  stilettoed,  that  same  Lent,  at  the  altar : 
the  as.sassin,  it  was  said,  was  a  jealo^  busbend, 
and  so  unpopular  was  everything  ecclesiastical  at 
the  time,  in  the  city  of  rccleslaslics,  that  public  syn*- 
pathy,  notwithfetanding  the  monstrous  sacrilege  con- 
noctt'd  wilh  the  act,  was  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
perpetrator  of  it.  Another  man  was  stabbed  one 
line  Maich  day  in  the  Via  San  Bastianeil0|  Under 
my  very  win(iuws ;  but  this  was  not  so  romantic  a 
bu^ine«s  as  the  other,  for  the  sufferer  was  only  « 
clerk  01'  Torlonia's,  and  was  at  his  desk  again,  an 
well  as  ever,  a  day  or  two  aiisrwards.  A  priest  of 
my  own  acquaintance,  and  who  was  giving  me 
Italian  lessons,  came  in  one  evening  out  uf  breath, 
and  as  pale  as  if  he  had  met  the  ghost  of  RemuL 
He  had  been  attacked  by  bravoes  in  ibe  very  Piana 
di  Spagna,  as  he  passed  the  foot  of  the  great  stain 
leading  up  to  the  Triuita  dei  Monti.  These  stairs 
are  great  places  for  cutting  throats,  as  the  church  at 
the  top  ot  them  is  one  of  the  holiest  in  the  holy  cftr, 
and  enjoys  ihe  privileges  of  a  sanctuary.  My  lit- 
tle Abbat'e  had  bt-en  fortunate  enough  to' have  to  do 
with  a  clumsy  practitioner,  and  the  stroke  aimed  at 
him  did  not  take  effect.  "  I  did  run,"  said  he,  telling 
the  story.  '  like  a  bear.'*  The  only  motive  he  cooja 
suppose'  to  have  instigated  the  attempt  on  hisli 
was  the  prevailing  hatred  of  the  deigy :  he  had 
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Then  there  were  elements  of  disorder  al- 
ready at  work  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Among 
the  Romans  themselves,  there  were  enough 
who  wanted  to  have  no  pope  at  all ;  and  the 
license  of  the  times  (the  carnival  having 
just  commenced)  favored  the  views  of  those 
who  meditated  a  disturbance  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  The  very  day  after 
his  election,  the  new  pontiflF  received  the 
tidings  of  the  insurrection  at  Modena,  and 
in  other  cities  of  Italy.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  that  is,  seven  days  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church, 
he  addressed  a  paternal  proclamation  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Holy  See,  exhorting 
them  to  quietness  and  order.  But  the  ex- 
hortation bore  little  fruit.  Bolosnia  had 
broken  out  in  insurrection  on  the  4th  of 
February,  and  was  declaring  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  abolished,  while  his 
coronation  was  actually  taking  place  in  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  Ferrara,  Ancona,  Urbi- 
no,  followed  the  example;  and,  on  the 
12th,  the  metropolis  itself  caught  the  flame, 
and  was  the  scene  of  a  revolutionary  at- 
tempt. It  was  towards  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  this  day,  that  the  stillness 
of  the  Eternal  City  was  broken  by  the  rat- 
tle of  musketry,  startling  her  strangely- 
mingled  population  like  the  first  pulse  of 
an  earthquake.  From  fifty  to  sixty  per- 
sons, it  seems,  had  assembled  in  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  which  was  barricaded  on  the  side 
next  the  Corso  with  slight  wooden  palings, 
on  account  of  the  horse-races.  During  the 
day,  military  posts  had  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
guards  strongly  reinforced  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  precautions,  a  numerous  patrol 
traversed  the  streets  from  nightfall.  In 
passing  along  the  Corso,  the  assemblage  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  officer  commanding  the  patrol,  and 
his  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  had,  as  it  were,  entrenched 
themselves  behind  the  palisading  already 
referred  to.  He  challenged  them — they 
made  no  answer ;  he  called  on  them  to  dis- 
perse— they  kept  their  ground ;  he  advanced 
with  his  men  to  dislodge  them  from  their 
posts— they  met  him  with  a  brisk- discharge 
of  pistols.  He  now  gave  the  word  to  fire, 
a  volley  of  musketry  followed,  and  by  the 
time  the  smoke  rolled  off,  there  was  not  an 

personal  enemy  that  he  was  aware  oi',  but  his  three- 
cornered  hat  was  sufficient  to  mark  him  out  for  the 
dagger.  After  that,  I  had  to  take  my  Italian  lessons 
in  the  morning,  for  there  was  no  geuing  my  Abbate 
out  again  at  night. 


insurgent  to  be  seen ;  the  piazza  was 
cleared — the  smoke  itself  had  not  vanished 
more  noiselessly  than  they  whose  retreat  it 
covered.  It  was  evident  that  the  insur- 
gents had  expected  the  military  to  run 
away ;  and  that  they  did  no/,  remains  a 
riddle  to  all  who  know  anything  of  Roman 
soldiers  to  this  hour.  The  only  solution 
of  the  difficulty  I  can  suggest  is,  that  they 
would  have  run  away,  after  firing,  had  not 
their  adversaries  anticipated  them  in  the 
movement.  When  Roman  meets  Roman, 
then  comes,  not  the  "  tug  of  war,"  but  the 
question  for  each — whether  to  run  at  once,  or 
to  wait  a  moment  and  see  will  the  other  do  it. 

None  of  the  shots  from  the  insurgent 
party  had  taken  effect ;  and  as  the  piazza 
presented  no  traces  of  blood,  it  appeared 
that  the  fire  of  the  patrol  had  been  equally 
inoffensive.  That  real  bullets  had,  not- 
withstanding, been  discharged,  was  suffi- 
ciently manifest  next  morning,  for  they 
were  found  sticking  in  the  shutters  and 
door-frames  of  various  shops  in  the  Corso, 
opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  encounter 
had  taken  place.  Nobody,  therefore,  could 
say  that  the  soldiers  had  not  been  in  danger, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this,  no  doubt, 
made  them  think  with  a  just  pride  of  the 
night  past,  and  with  no  less  just  a  terror  of 
the  night  coming. 

The  next  night,  however,  passed  over 
without  disturbance,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth,  tricolored  cockades  were 
found  scattered  along  the  streets,  inscribed 
with  the  words,  "  questo  o  la  mor/c— this,  or 
death  !"  which  was  undeniably  Yery  bold 
language,  though  less  impressive,  perhaps, 
than  it  might  have  been,  had  the  retreat  of 
the  Piazza  Colonna  not  been  so  exceedingly 
prompt.  In  the  course  of  the  day  placards 
were  posted  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  by 
order  of  the  authorities,  announcing  that, 
for  weighty  reasons,  the  carnival  was  cur- 
tailed of  the  three  days  it  had  yet  to  run 
(it  was  rumored  that  the  conspirators  had 
fixed  on  that  very  day  to  seize  the  carriages 
parading  the  Corso,  and  to  convert  them 
into  barricades  a  la  mode  de  Paris)  ;  the 
theatres  also  were  closed,  and  vigorous 
measures  taken  to  render  an  outbreak  im- 
possible. But  the  insurrection,  though 
checked  in  the  capital,  grew  more  formida- 
ble every  day  in  the  provinces ;  it  spread 
rapidly  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ; 
the  town  and  fort  of  San  Leone,  with  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  who  opened  the  prisons,  and  thus 
made  some  recruits  who  had  no  reason  to 
loye  the  existing  goyemment  or  laws ;  An- 
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cona  next  opened  its  ^ates  to  the  insurgent 
army,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Spolcto, 
Foligno,  Terni,  and  Narni,  in  like  manner 
espoused  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  short, 
the  pope  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  left 
with  as  little  worldly  power  as  ever  St. 
Peter  himself  could  boast  of,  when  Austria 
interfered,  and  restored  things  to  their  for- 
mer position. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement,  were  two  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Buonaparte  family,  who,  it  seems, 
saw  nothing  unbecoming  in  this  kind  of 
return  for  the  papal  hospitality  exercised 
towards  their  house.  One  of  these  young 
scamps  was  shot  in  a  skirmish,  which  the 
zealous  Romanists  looked  upon  as  a  most 
extraordinary  inter\'ention  of  divine  agency, 

and  a  manifest  judgment.     Indeed,  L 

did  not  hesitate,  in  informing  me  of  the 
event,  to  say  that  "  one  of  the  Buonapartes 
had  been  struck  dead ;"  ho  took  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  add,  that  it  was  a  bullet  he  had 
been  '*  struck"  with. 

Another  miracle  tliat  occurred  in  the 
course  of  this  war  was  the  following : — Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Rieti  by  the  insurgents,  a 
tremendous  hail-storm  came  on,  which 
poured  out  its  undivided  fury  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers,  not  one  hailstone 
falling  within  the  walls  ;  so  that  the  garri- 
son fought  in  downright  luxury,  while  their 
assailants  could  not  so  much  as  look  up  to 
the  walls  to  see  who  was  shooting  th;?m, 
without  having  their  eyes  knocked  out  by  a 
bullet  from  the  clouds.  Pictures  repre- 
Fenting.this  miracle  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  shop-windows  at  Rome  ;  and  certainly 
nothing  could  be  bluer  than  the  hail  shower, 
nor  more  scarlet  than  the  fires  spouting 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 

I  remember  asking  Chiavari,  Torlonia's 
son-in-law,  how  the  war  was  going  on 
*'  Oh,  capitally,"  was  his  answer ;  ''  the 
rebels  haven't  a  log  to  stand  on.  The  pope's 
general  has  posted  himself  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  taken  up  the  most 
beautiful  position  that  ever  was  seen.  1  le's 
at  one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  nibi'ls  are  at 
the  other,  and  they  can't  get  at  him  at  all. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  has  no  troops  with  him,  or 
he'd  boat  them  to  a  jelly.  But,  you  see, 
that's  just  the  drawback." 

Well,  this  beginning  of  his  roign  gave 
Gregory  XVI.  (juite  as  much  as  he  wanted 
of  the  carnival,  and  ho  would  most  surely 
have  abolished  it  altogether,  if  he  had  not 
felt  that  that  was  the  most  infallibh'  way  he 
could  take  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 


earnest.  However,  he  did  the  next  thing 
— he  forbid  masks.  A  carnival  withoal 
masks  ho  thought  would  offer  fewer  facili- 
ties to  the  hatching  of  treason.  GrievooB 
was  the  grumbling  of  the  Romans  at  thiB 
prohibition.  Your  Roman  is  habitually  a 
gloomy  variety  of  your  species  homo :  you 
shall  not  meet  with  a  more  serious-looluDg 
populace  anywhere  in  Christendom  than 
that  of  the  eternal  city.  But  what  looks  to 
be  seriousness  is  sullenncss  :  verily,  an  ill- 
humored  g4>neration  are  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  gens  togata.  Nevertheless, 
by  some  strange  secret  in  psychology,  there 
lies  a  vein  of  the  richest  buffoonery  beneath 
the  moro.'^e  exterior ;  and  no  people  hail 
with  greater  joy  the  season  that  sanctions 
the  maddest  pranks,  and  stamps  ridicule  on 
no  folly  but  that  of  being  in  one^s  wits. 
Still,  it  is  only  under  a  mask  that  Romans 
can  lauirh  :  to  fool  it  with  a  bare  face  would 
be  but  barefaced  foolery. 

The  carnival  of  1833,  the  time  of  my 
second  visit  to  Rome,  was  an  unmasked 
one,  to  the  ineffable  disgust  of  all  who 
took  part  in  it.  The  Romans  grumbled ; 
and  1,  being  at  Rome,  did  as  the  Romans 
did— I  grumbled  too.  We  both  thoudit 
(the  Romans  and  I)  that  the  holy  father 
was  sotting  anything  but  a  christian  example, 
by  keeping  up  an  old  grudge  in  this  impla- 
cable way ;  but  what  use  was  there  in  our 
thinking  ?  All  we  had  for  it  was  to  be  as 
merry  as  we  could,  since  oircumstanoes 
allowed  of  our  being  no  merrier.  To  make 
up,  I  suppose,  in  some  small  measure,  for 
the  want  of  masks,  and  put  his  lieges  as  fitf 
as  possilde  in  good  humor  again,  Gregory 
had  the  amusements  of  the  first  day  (the 
ninth  of  February)  opened  by  the  behead- 
ing of  two  men,  who  had  lain  a  long  time- 
one  of  them,  it  was  said,  five  years — ^in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  This 
was  a  groat  treat  to  the  English.  I  didnH 
go  myself,  as  I  thought  I  should  relish  the 
carnival  as  well  without  a  "  whet"  of  that  « 
nature  ;  but  many  of  my  Anglo-Roman 
friends  did,  and  I  heard  others  lament- 
ing that  they  could  not  make  it  convenient 
to  go.  "  It's  something  to  have  to  say, 
you  know,"  urged  a  youthful  Scotch  danay 
to  me,  ''*'  that  one  has  seen  a  man^s  head 
cut  off.  I  wouldn't  give  a  farthing  to  see 
a  liang — that's  common."  Thi.s  dileitante 
is  in  parliament  now,  and  I  suppose  if  ever 
the  (jUcbtion  of  abolishing  the  gallows  comes 
before  him,  he  will  move  as  an  amendment 
that  that  mode  of  "  working  off"  be  ex- 
changed for  the  guillotine. 
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Among  those  who  did  go  to  the  behead- 
ing was — no  matter  who — 1  mention  no 
names,  but  it  was  a  pretty  pastime  for  his  fa- 
ther's son.  1  am  happy  to  say  he  came 
back  as  white  as  a  tallow-candle,  and  as 
sick  as  if  he  had  the  said  tallow-candle  in 
his  stomach,  having  got  a  spurt  of  blood 
over  his  face  and  waistcoat.  He,  at  least, 
was  spoiled  for  the  remaining  pleasures  of 
the  first  day  of  carnival. 

The  two  men  who  suffered  the  extremity 
of  human  justice  on  this  occasion  were 
murderers.  One  of  them  was  a  vetturinoj 
the  victim  of  whose  crime  had  been  his 
partner  in  trade.  The  story,  as  I  heard  it, 
was  to  this  effect.  A  travelling  party,  nu- 
merous enough  to  require  two  carriages, 
had  engaged  the  partners  for  a  somewhat 
lengthened  and  proportionately  profitable 
tour.  This  being  concluded,  the  two  vettu- 
rini  set  out  on  their  way  homewards  with 
full  pockets,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  journey,  stopped  at  a  small  town, 
well-known  to  one  of  them,  but  to  which 
the  other  was  a  stranger.  On  driving  into 
the  inn-yard,  he  that  was  acquainted  with 
the  place  proposed  to  his  companion,  that 
instead  of  being  at  the  expense  of  putting 
up  their  horses  there,  they  should  take 
them  out  to  a  common  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  turn  them  loose  for  the 
night,  and  then  come  back  themselves  to 
their  supper  and  their  beds :  the  other  con- 
sented, and  the  two  men,  leaving  their  car- 
riages in  the  yard,  set  out  for  the  common 
with  the  horses — but  did  not  return.  The 
next  morning,  some  dogs  found  the  body  of 
a  man,  newly  murdered,  among  the  bushes 
on  the  conimon,  and  brought  their  masters, 
who  wore  shepherds  or  peasants  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  the  spot :  the  body  was 
carried  into  the  town,  recognised  by  the 
people  at  the  inn  as  that  of  the  strange  vet- 
turino  who  had  been  there  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  police  put  on  the  track  of  the 
missing  partner.  In  a  country  in  which  the 
passport  system  prevails,  it  was  easy  to 
trace  the  perpetrator  of  such  a  crime,  and 
the  murderer  was  speedily  in  the  hands  of 
justice.  He  had  gone  off  with  the  money 
and  horses.  They  had  him  five  years  in 
prison,  waiting  for  some  dignus  mndice  no- 
dus, when  he  might  come  forward,  as  a 
dcHS  ex  machina,  and  be  guillotined,  to  put 
his  countrymen  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind 
for  a  time  of  morry-making. 

The  other  sufferer  was  connected  with  a 
rather  more  curious  story.  Two  English 
travellers,  being  overtaken  by  night  in  the 


Appenines,  and  no  town  or  village  within 
many  hours'  journey,  found  their  way  to 
the  solitary  dwelling  of  an  humble  and 
hospitable  old  priest,  who  made  them 
welcome,  gave  them  of  his  best  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  and  ventured,  as  he  said  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  to  promise  them  somewhat 
better  beds  than  they  would  have  met  with, 
had  they  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  on 
to  the  place  at  which  they  had  originally 
calculated  on  halting  for  the  night.  The 
Englishmen  had,  in  fact,  no  reason  to 
regret  the  disarrangement  of  their  plans : 
they  had  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  a 
pleasant  light  wine  to  drink,  capital  soup, 
substantial  and  nourishing  (very  unlike  the 
buona  minesira  they  would  have  got,  in  the 
shape  of  a  hank  of  vermicelli  swimming 
in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  at  the  inn), 
dish    of    macaroni,    and    a    couple   of 


a 


emaciated  fowls,  for  supper,  and  the  con- 
versation of  their  venerable  host  for  en- 
tertainment. To  their  surprise,  they  found 
the  latter,  though  a  Romish  ecclesiastic,  a 
man  of  liberal  and  enlarged  views ;  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  religion, 
yet  full  of  charitable  allowance  for  those 
whose  education  had  taught  them  to  enter- 
tain different  opinions  from  himself ;  ar- 
dently desiring  to  see  all  divisions  among 
Christians  at  an  end,  yet  abhorring  every- 
thing that  bordered  upon  persecution  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  so  desirable  an 
end.  In  short  the  old  man  was  neither  a 
latitudinarian  nor  a  bigot,  neither  lax  in 
his  own  belief,  nor  intolerant  of  that  of 
others,  and  his  guests  really  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  casualty  that  had  brought 
them  acquainted  with  him.  He,  too,  pro- 
fessed himself  under  no  light  obligation  to 
the  chance  which  had  procured  him  such 
agreeable  society,  even  for  so  short  a  time : 
to  a  man  like  him,  whose  habitual  inter- 
course, for  many  years,  had  only  been  with 
the  simple  souls  that  composed  his  rustic 
congregation,  the  interchange  of  thought, 
though  but  for  an  hour,  with  cultivated 
men  of  the  world,  was  a  luxury  which  only 
those  living  in  isolation  like  his  could  ap- 
preciate :  in  short,  the  present  visit  was  an 
epoch,  to  \\hich,  probably  for  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth,  he 
should  look  back  with  a  pleasure  not  un- 
mingled  with  some  melancholy  feelings, 
grateful  for  the  enjoyment  it  had  brought 
him,  yet  regretting  that  that  enjoyment 
had  passed  so  swiftly  away.  The  English- 
men were  delighted,  declared  they  would 
certainly  call  to  see  him  when  travelling 
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that  way  again,  and  then,  as  the  night  was 
wearing  on,  and  they  had  to  be  off  with 
the  break  of  day,  begged  to  bid  their  kind 
entertainer  good  night,  and  exacted  from 
him  a  reluctant  promise  that  he  would  not 
disturb  himself  to  see  them  off  in  the 
morning.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  their 
bedroom,  their  vetiurino  came  to  the  door, 
and  requested  to  speak  a  few  words  with 
them,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  set- 
tling at  what  hour  they  were  to  start  in  the 
morning.  On  being  admitted,  he  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  and,  coming  up  close  to 
the  travellers,  said,  in  a  low  voice — 
"  "  Sianorij  if  wo  go  to  bed  in  this  place, 
we  shall  never  get  up  again :  that  priest  is 
a 


.»> 


And  he  drew  his  hand,  edgeways,  across  i 
his    throat,   to    supply    the    end   of   the 
sentence. 

The  Englishmen  stared  at  him  in  utter 
astonishment ;  they  thought  he  was  sud- 
denly gone  mad,  or,  in  any  case,  that  he 
had  been  making  too  free  with  the  wine  of 
the  excellent  man  he  so  basely  maligned. 

"  What  folly  is  this  you  have  got  in 
your  head  .^"  asked  one. 

"  What  way  is  this  to  speak  of  a  man 
who  has  shown  you,  as  well  as  us,  so  much 
kindness  r"  subjoined  the  other. 

"  Look  at  his  countenance  !"  proceeded 
the  first. 

"  Listen  to  his  sentiments  !"  insisted  the 
other. 

"  And  to  take  such  a  man  for  a " 

"  Cut-throat,"  said  the  vetiurino. 

"  To  suppose  that  such  a  soul  could  be 
that  of  a " 

"  Robber,"  said  the  vetturino. 

"  1  would  wager  my  life  he  is  no  cut- 
throat," said  Englishman  the  first. 

*'  I  would  bet  half  the  money  I  am  worth 
he  is  no  robber,"  said  Englishman  the 
second,  raising  the  stake. 

"  6'i</yiorf,"  said  the  vetturino^  "  did  you 
see  a  woman  that  went  in  and  out  two  or 
three  times  while  you  were  at  your  supper?" 

*'  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  take  her  to  be  .'" 

'*  The  priest's  housekeeper,  or  perhaps 
his  cook — what  else  should  she  be  r" 

*'  Did  you  observe  the  diamonds  in  her 


ears 
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"  Diamonds  !  no  :  I  saw  no  diamonds." 
"  Jsor  I :  certainly  I  saw  no  diamonds." 
"  Well,  signoriy  1  did  ;  and,   trust  rae,  | 
whoever  she  got  those  diamonds  from  died  \ 
without  shrift,  and  was  bmied  without  de 
profundis.'^^ 


^^  Bah !"  said  Englishman  the  first. 

'^  Tut,  tut !"  said  Englishman  the  second. 

'^  Ay,  ay,  bah^  is  easy  said,  and  so  iBiui^ 
tut ;  but  1  tell  you,  signoriy  dark  as  the 
night  is,  it  is  safer  for  both  you  and  me  to  ptas 
it  on  the  road  than  in  this  aceorsed  den." 

'^  Oh,  absurd  !  we  will  certainly  not 
leave  a  comfortable  house,  when  we  haye 
it  over  our  heads,  to  take  our  chance  of 
falling  in  with  brigands,  or  falling  over  % 
precipice,  merely  because  the  diamonds  in 
a  pretty  woman's  eyes  seemed  to  yoa,  after 
getting  a  flask  of  wine  under  your  belt,  to 
bean  her  ears.  No,  no — here  we  are,  and 
here  we  stay,  till  daybreak  at  all  events. 
To  the  road  as  early  as  you  please,  then." 

"  Well,  signoriy  if  you  stay  here  till  day- 
break, you  will  stay  here  without  me,  for  I  ^ 
have   made   up  my  mind  to   set   off  this 
moment." 

'^  And  leave  us  without  carriage  and 
horses  !  No,  that  you  shall  not  do.  We 
will  call  our  good  host  this  moment,  and 
beg  him  to  have  his  stables  kept  locked. 
You  are  not  to  fancy  people  will  suffer  you 
to  break  your  engagements  with  them  when- 
ever you  please." 

The  speaker  of  the  last  words  was  ap- 
proaching the  door,  intending  to  convey  his 
wish  to  the  master  of  the  house  that  the 
vetturino  should  not  have  access  to  the 
stables  until  morning,  when  the  lattery 
laying  a  hand  on  his  arm  to  detain  him, 
and  turning  very  pale,  said — 

"  Signoriy  I  wished,  for  your  own  sakes, 
to  conceal  a  thing  from  you,  which  wonid 
make  you  as  eager  as  I  to  quit  this  infernal 
place ;  but  you  must  have  it.  What  do 
you  think  I  found  in  my  soup  ?  It  was  fine 
soup,  wasn't  it  r" 

"  It  was.  What  did  you  find  ?  Not  a 
snail  I  hope." 

^'  A  snail,  signori  !  I  wish  it  had  been 
a  snail :  I  see  no  harm  in  a  snail,  signari, 
1  should  have  no  objection  to  find  a  snail 
in  my  soup,  nor  a  score  of  snails,  for  that 
matter.  You  don't  know  what  good  things 
snails  are  in  soup,  signori.  No,  it  tcatn^i  a 
snail." 

^^  What  was  it  then,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 
Was  it  a  rat,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  a " 

^^  No,  no,  signoriy  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind — it  was  nothing  half  so  good  as  the 
worst  thini;  you  have  mentioned,  or  could 
mention  it'  you  were  guessinff  from  this  till 

to-morrow.     It  wos  "  he  gasped,  and 

looked  at  them  with  a  speechless  terror  in 
his  cyic^^,  that  infected  them  in  spite  of 
themselves. 
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"  In  heaven's  name,''  said  one  of  the 
travellers,  after  a  silence  of  some  moments, 
during  which  his  own  and  his  companion's 
cheeks  had  become  of  almost  as  ashy  a 
paleness  as  those  of  the  vetturinoj  '^  what 
was  it  ?" 

"  It  was  a  man's  toe  !" 

That  was  about  enough.  The  English- 
men decided  upon  starting  at  once  ;  and 
start  they  did,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  good  priest,  who  did  all  that  entreaty 
and  remonstrance  could  do  to  induce  them 
to  stay.  The  dangers  of  the  midnight 
mountain-road  were  fearfully  arrayed  before 
them — precipice,  and  torrent,  and  brigand, 
conspiring  to  "  make  the  shadows  of  night 
horrible ;"  but  the  travellers  were  deter- 
mined, and  off  they  set,  thinking  for  once 
that  it  was  720/ 

"  Better  to  bear  the  ills  they  had, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of" 

Happily,  they  passed  through  the  night 
unharmed,  and  very  good  care  they  took, 
for  the  rest  of  their  journey,  to  arrange 
matters  so  as  to  make  sure  of  arriving  at 
some  town  by  nightfall,  and  to  stop  at  no 
more  loiioly  houses  ;  above  all,  never  to 
cast  themselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  a 
priest.  In  fact,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
they  could  see  an  old  man  with  a  benevo- 
lent countenance  without  a  shudder  of 
horror,  or  hear  virtuous  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, without  feeling  a  cold  sweat  break- 
ing from  every  pore.  Even  after  their 
return  to  Enp^land,  the  sight  of  a  clergy- 
man, especially  if  a  particularly  exemplary 
one,  always  put  them  in  mind  of  the  toe  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  of 
them  has  ever,  to  this  day,  been  able  so 
far  to  overcome  this  unfortunate  association 
of  ideas,  as  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  the  rector  of  the  parish  they  both  live 
in,  because,  though  a  man  considerably 
under  forty  years  of  age,  yet,  being  an 
archdeacon,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  *'  venerable." 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  The  travel- 
lers liad  not  long  arrived  at  Rome,  when 
they  heard  that  their  host  of  that  memora- 
ble night  had  been  apprehended  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  connected  with  a  gang  of  ban- 
ditti, and  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  band  lived  in  his 
house,  ostensibly  as  a  servant,  but  in  re- 
ality for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  speediest 
iutelligouce  to  her  husband  and  his  friends 
when  any  stray  traveller  chanced  to  drop 
into  the  hospitable  hands  of  her  virtuous 
master.      TLis   was  she  of  the   diamond 


eyes  and  diamond-dropped  ears ;  and  it  was 
no  less  a  personage  .than  her  husband  afore- 
said that  contributed  the  second  head  re- 
quired to  season  a  maskless  carnival  to  the 
taste  of  the  Romans. 

The  day's  amusements  closed  with  those 
most  snobbish  races,  in  which  the  horses 
run  without  riders,  being  spurred  on  by 
plates  of  lead,  stuck  with  needles,  hung  at 
their  sides,  which  go  flap,,  flap,  at  every 
movement.  To  add  to  the  effect  of  this  in- 
genious contrivance,  they  are  shaved  here 
and  there  in  tender  spots,  upon  which  some 
lighted  combustible  stuff  is  then  laid,  that 
fairly  drives  them  mad.  The  race  is  along 
the  Corso,  which  is  by  no  means  a  wide 
street.  The  horses  are  half-wild  brutes, 
small,  but  beautifully  formed,  and  as  strong 
as  demons ;  one  of  them,  you  would  sup- 
pose, would  find  a  pretty  wide  street  nar- 
row enough  to  gallop  down  without  doing 
a  tolerable  amount  of  mischief.  And  yet, 
the  street  along  which  a  whole  mob  of 
these  monsters  are  set  to  run  is  lined  from 
end  to  end  with  men  and  Women,  and  little 
boys  and  girls,  standing  on  one  another's  toes, 
and  burrowing  into  one  another's  stomachs 
— half  the  women,  moreover,  according  to 
the  judicious  custom  ofthe"sex,"  when 
they  appear  in  any  very  particularly  dan- 
gerous situation,  carrying  in  their  arms 
bambinoes,  that  is,  curious  little  bundles, 
with  a  baby's  head  sticking  out  at  one  end, 
and  a  loop  at  the  back  to  hang  them  up  by. 

I  went  up  to  Monte  Pincio  to  see  the 
spectacle.  The  horses  were  perfectly  un- 
governable, leaped  over  the  barriers  among 
the  bipeds,  knocked  down  the  pope's  sol- 
diers by  the  dozen,  and  threw  everything . 
into  the  most  delectable  confusion.  One 
riotous  beast  attempted  to  get  away  over  the 
horses  of  a  carriage  standing  near,  but  was 
pulled  back  by  the  legs  when  half  across. 
Another  actuaUy  did  make  his  escape  under 
the  horses  of  another  carriage,  and  ran 
away  down  the  Via  del  Babuino,  as  if  he 
meant  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  best  part  of  the  race,  by  far, 
is  before  it  begins.  When  the  horses  are 
once  let  go,  the  fun  is  over  ;  but  as  long  as 
they  are  held  in,  there  is  a  succession  of 
groupings  of  man  and  horse  that  would  fur- 
nish endless  materials  of  study  to  the  sculp- 
tor, and  that  throws  all  the  out  and  dry  at- 
titudinizing of  Astley's  into  the  shade.  All 
this  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  barrier  is 
let  fall ;  and  you  see  just  a  lot  of  runaway 
horses,  that  appear  as  if  they  had  thrown 
their  riders,  and  were  behaving  as  the  gene- 
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rality  of  their  brethren  do  after  an  exploit 
of  the  kind. 

Formerly,  the  Jews  had  to  niiiin  sacks  on 
the  first  day  of  carnival,  for  the  solace  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  who,  Pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, appear  always  to  have  had  a  pretty 
taste  in  their  amnsements.  At  last  a  pope, 
who  seems  to  have  labored  nndcr  some- 
thing of  a  morbid  and  exaggerated  sensi- 
bility, took  it  into  his  head  that  this  diver- 
sion was  a  little  savage,  and  exempted  the 
Jews  from  the  obligation  of  affording  it,  on 
condition  that  they  should  pay  for  horses  to 
run  in  their  stead. 

But  the  grand  amusement  of  the  carnival 
is,  parading  up  one  side  of  the  Corso,  and 
down  the  other,  as  slowly  as  possible,  in 
open  carriages,  the  occupants  pelting  each 
other  with  little  pellets  of  flour,  chalk,  or 
anything  else  that  is  white,  and  can  be 
rolled  into  the  proper  shape.  The  custom, 
originally,  was  to  pelt  with  comfits  and 
sweetmeats;  but  the  P^nglish,  who  must 
have  everything  their  own  senseless  way,  in- 
troduced the  pelting  with  rubbish,  and  now 
one  throws  sweetmeats  only  at  one's  friends, 
and  people  one  wants  to  be  particularly 
civil  to.  The  English  talk  very  toplofti- 
cally  at  home  about  the  frivolity  of  foreign- 
ers, and  the  childish  tastes  of  the  Italians 
in  particular  ;  but  the  English  abroad  and 
the  English  at  home  arc  two  kinds  of  Eng- 
lish ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  pue- 
rile Italian  is  more  of  a  man  in  his  amuse- 
ments than  moat  of  his  glum  visitors.  The 
English  turn  the  childishness  of  continental 
amusement  into  real  idiotcy.  They  are 
quite  as  far  below  the  Italians  in  good 
taste  and  sense  of  what  is  becoming  and 
graceful,  as  they  fancy  the  Italians  to  be 
below  them  in  sense  and  information. 
.  One  must  see  the  English  out  of  their 
own  country,  to  form  any  notion  of  the 
queer  compound  they  present  of  folly  and 
conceit,  affecting  to  look  down  upon  a  peo- 
ple who  look  down  without  any  affectation 
upon  them,  parading  their  narrowness,  as 
if  it  were  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their 
principles,  and  glorying  in  their  dulness, 
as  if  it  evinced  the  solidity  of  their  minds. 
The  number  of  them  at  Rome  that  year  was 
prodigious  ;  during  the  holy  week  it  amount- 
ed to  twenty-five  thousand  ;  the  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  were  filled  till  there  was  not 
a  room  to  bo  had  for  love  or^  money,  and 
more  than  one  milardoj  who  was  come  to 
hear  the  Miserere,  or  to  see  the  illumina- 
tion of  St.  Peter's,  had  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  carriage.     In  fact,  they  were  sufficiently 


numerous  to  constitute  quite  a  feature  of 
the  place,  and  by  no  means  a  feature  of 
interest,  except  to  the  inn-keeping  tribe. 
You  met  them  in  the  streets,  till  you  began 
to  forget  you  were  not  in  London,  and  on 
the  promenades  you  heard  their  accents,  80 
prosaic  and  toneless,  from  more  than  half 
the  groups  you  passed.  There  they  were, 
bestowing  their  tediousness  on  one  another, 
boring  one  another  and  you,  who  wanted  to 
see  the  Italians  and  their  ways,  and  saw 
little  around  you  but  Italianizing  English. 
For  my  part,  my  only  comfort  was  in  the 
thought  tnat,  if  I  was  bored,  I  bored  in  my 
turn,  that  I  could  not  meet  an  Englishman 
but  he  must  meet  me  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  the  impatient  "  there's  another  !'*  was 
simultaneously  grumbled  behind  the  teeth 
of  both. 

The  view  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  firom 
Monte  Pincio  was  lively  enough  ;  the  ptoz- 
za  dotted  over  with  groups  of  gazers ;  the 
pope's  cavalry  drawn  up  on  one  side  to  keep 
order ;  the  carriages,  in  their  incessant  suc- 
cession, issuing  out  of  the  Corso,  and  hay- 
ing turned  round  the  obelisk  in  the  centre 
of  the  piazza  J  pouring  back  into  the  Corso 
again,  the  people  in  them  pelting  each  other 
with  merciless  fury;  the  extraordinary 
figures  by  which  the  carriages  generally 
were  filled — costumes  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  such  a  medley,  snoh 
a  hubbub,  such  a  chaos,  that  it  made  one's 
head  giddy  to  look  at ;  and  then  to  think, 
in  a  few  days  comes  Lent,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  of  these  people  will  be  kneeing  it  up  the 
*'*'  sacred  staircase,''  as  I  had  seen  them  do 
two  years  before.  It  was  curious  both  to 
look  at  and  to  think  of,  and  one  felt,  in 
spite  of  the  English,  that  one  was  abroad 
— all  abroad,  in  fact — not  quite  sure  whe- 
ther one  was  awake  or  dreaming — certain 
only  that  ''  the  schoolmaster,"  if  "  abroad" 
at  all,  was  not  in  this  direction,  and  de- 
voutly hoping  that,  should  he  ever  be  so 
ill-advised  as  to  wend  his  way  hitherwards^ 
the  Romans  would  flog  him  back  to  Gower- 
street  with  his  own  rod. 

Sunday  brought  an  interruption  to  the 
carnival,  and  1  went  to  the  English  chapel, 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  where  a 
clergyman,  remembered  with  admiration 
for  his  mental,  and  with  love  for  his  moral 
qualities,  by  all  of  our  countrymen  who 
visited  the  eternal  city  in  those  years,  then 
officiated  as  chaplain. 

This  Mr.  Every-one-knows-who  rejoiced 
in  no  small  influence  in  the  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom.    The  people  of  the  house  in  which 
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he  lodged  in  1831,  had  a  relative,  an  orphan 
boy,  who  from  his  birth  had  been  in  a 
miserable, state  of  health,  and  whom  they 
were  too  poor  to  support.  One  day  they 
were  mentioning  the  case  of  this  poor  boy 
to  their  lodger,  when  the  latter  offered  to 
try  if  he  could  not  get  him  into  one  of  the 
institutions  for  the  support  of  orphans,  in 
which  Rome  is  not  deficient.     "  I'll  try," 

said  Mr.  B ,  "  to  get  him  into  the  Or- 

fanelli."  Now  the  "  Orfanelli"  is  an  in- 
stitution into  which  if  a  boy  be  got,  his 
fortune  is  made ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he 
receives  the  best  education  that  is  to  be 
had  in  Rome  for  love  or  money  (including 
the  most  accurate  instruction  in  the  Ptole- 
maic system  of  the  universe);  secondly,  as 
soon  as  he  conies  to  years  of  discretion — no 
matter  whether  the  discretion  comes  with 
the  years  or  not — he  is  provided  for,  if  he 
remains  a  layman,  in  some  of  the  lower 
government  offices,  and  if  he  decides  on 
embracing  the  clerical  life,  has  prospects  of 
the  highest.  Such  being  the  advantages  of 
the  ''  Orfanelli,"  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  get  a  boy  into  it ;  none  but  a  Roman 
prince  has  a  right  to  recommend  a  candi- 
date for  admission,  and  none  can  be  admit- 
ted but  by  an  order  from  the  pope's  own 
hand.  In  fact,  the  institution  is  designed 
for  the  destitute  offspring  of  noble  houses 

fallen  into  decay.     But   Mr.  B knew 

nothing  about  this ;  he  only  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  to  get 
in  ;  and  therefore  when  the  relatives  of  the 
boy  said,  "  Oh,  as  to  the  Orfanelli,  we  can 
have  no  hopes  of  his  getting  in  /Acre,"  he 
only  rejoined,  "  Vedremo^  vedremo — we  shall 
see  how  that  will  turn  out."  And  there- 
with he  betook  himself  to  an  Englishman 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  being  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  Weld, 
stated  the  case,  and  said,  "  if  there  be 
merit  in  charity,  as  your  religion  teaches, 
your  uncle  would  really  do  a  meritorious 
act  in  getting  this  poor  boy  into  the  Orfa- 
nelli." The  nephew,  as  a  dutiful  nephew 
naturally  would,  made  the  thing  known  to 
his  uncle :  the  uncle  said  that  he  had  no 
influence  at  the  Orfanelli,  but  that  he  would 
lay  the  case  before  the  president  of  that 
institution,  Cardinal  Romanelli.  So  to 
Cardinal  Romanelli — who,  I  suppose,  had 
been  set  over  the  Orfanelli  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme — Cardinal  Weld  went,  and  told 
him  here  was  a  boy  recommended  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Orfanelli  by  Signer  B , 

the  pastor  Tnglcscy  and  it  would  oblige  him, 
Cardinal  W.,  if  he,  Cardinal  R.,  would  at- 


tend to  the  recommendation.  Cardinal  R. 
said,  though  he  was,  without  doubt,  the 
president  of  the  institution,  yet  the  privi- 
leges of  such  presidency,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  amounted  only  to  the  drawing , 
of  a  certain  fixed  sum  half  yearly,  and  dia 
in  nowise  include  the  power  of  admitting 
that,  or  any  other  boy.  "  Who  has  the 
power,  then.?''  demanded  Cardinal  W. 
"  //  santo  pck/re,"  answered  Cardinal  R. 
"  Then  go  to  7/  santo padre^^^  said  Cardinal 
W.,  "  and  ask  him  to  do  it."  So  off  set 
Cardinal  R.,  told  the  holy  father  of  the 

recommendation  of  Signor  B ,  the  pcw- 

tor  Inglese  (who,  be  it  noted,  had  acted 
throughout  the  whole  matter  as  if  his  name, 
instead  of  English  B.,  had  been  Italian 
Borghesc),  and  before  night  the  order  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  boy's  relations  for  his 
admission.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  boy  was  eighteen  months  too  young  to 
be  received,  he  being  but  five  years  and 
a  half  old,  and  the  age  fixed  by  the  charter 
of  the  Orfanelli  being  seven  years.  What 
then  did  Gregory  XVI.  do  }  He  forthwith 
ordered  a  liberal  allowance  to  the  boy's 
relations  for  his  support,  till  he  should 
complete  his  seventh  year. 

Personally,  no  one  could  say  anything 
against  Gregory  XVI.  except  the  devil,  who 
was  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  Before  his 
elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  was 

president  of  the  Propaganda ;  and  L 

assured  me  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
state  of  religion  throughout  the  world  than 
any  other  man  living.  He  was  of  humble 
birth,  but  from  an  early  age  was  noted  for 
a  fervent  piety  and  an  austere  and  blame- 
less life.  He  had  talents  of  a  high  order, 
and  was  said  to  possess  kind  and  liberal 
feelings,  though  the  policy  of  his  pontifi- 
cate gave  little  indication  of  such.  He  had 
long  been  devoted  to  the  bringing  about  of 
a  reformation  in  the  church ;  not,  of  course, 
in  doctrine,  but  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  push  this 
object  forward  with  great  energy,  on  his  at- 
taining the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
However,  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place, 
although  the  petitions  of  the  clergy  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory 
celibate,  afforded  just  the  opportunity  a 
reforming  pope  could  have  desired.  The 
probability  is  that  the  sacred  college,  which 
dreads  the  very  name  of  reform,  and  sees  a 
tendency  to  Lutheranism  in  every  change, 
was  too  many  for  him.  Another  darling 
object  of  his  wishes  was  the  bringing  back 
of  all  sectaries  and  heretics  into  we  bosom 
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of  mother  church  ;  and  the  prophecies  and 
visions  referred  to  in  another  part  of  these 
columns,  gave  ground  to  hope  that  his 
wishes  on  this  point  would  be  crowned  with 
success.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, if  not  earlier,  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  endeayors  to  reconcile  England  to  the 
spiritual  mother,  looking  upon  her  church 
as  more  likely  to  "  hear  reason  "  than  the 
religious  guilds  termed  churches  in  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  countries.  Success  in  this 
affair  was   confidently  anticipated  by  all 

Rome,  and   L assured  me  (in  1831) 

that  there  were  numbers  of  clergymen  in  the 
Church  of  England  prepared  to  co-operate 
in  it  with  heart  and  hand.  *^  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say  more,"  he  added  ;  ''  but  the 
coming  ten  years  will  astonish  a  good  many 
people.  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  offering  up 
masses  for  the  conversion  of  England,  and 
a  glorious  pentecost  is  anticipated." 

Among  the  other  revelations  involved  in 
the  burst  of  prophecy  which  signalized  the 
election  of  Gregory  XVI.,  was  a  dream  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  the  seat  of 
his  episcopate  was  burnt.      "  And  it  is," 

said  L ,  "  the  conviction  of  many  holy 

and  gifted  persons,  who  dwell  in  that  god- 
less capital,  as  in  the  tents  of  Mescch,  that 
before  the  end  of  1831  the  dream  will  be 
fulfilled."  It  was  curious,  in  connexion 
with  these  expectations,  that  on  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1832,  some  persons  got 
possession  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  and,  having  first  erected  barricades 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  military, 
they  rang  out  the  tocsin,  hoping  that  the 
republican  party  would  rise  en  masse  at 
the  sound ;  at  the  same  time,  they  made 
fin  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  cathedral.  To 
be  sure,  1831  was  out ;  but  then  the  old 
church  might  be  supposed  to  prophecy  ac- 
cording to  the  old  style,  which  would  throw 
the  date  back  to  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember ;  and  I  can  pretty  well  conceive 
that  they  who  remembered  the  dream  of 
the  archbishop  thought,  when  the  tidings 
flew  through  Paris  that  Notre  Dame  was 
in  flames,  "  The  prophecy  is  coming  true 
— the  year  is  at  its  close,  but,  before  a 
year  opens,  the  city,  whose  sacrileges  cry  to 
heaven,  will  be  ashes.'' 

After  all,  however,  there  was  no  rising  ; 
the  conspirators,  after  a  moment's  struggle, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  fire  was  put 
out  before  mischief  to  any  extent  had  been 
done.  This  shows  the  inexpediency  of  giv- 
ing prophecies  to  the  world  on  the  very  eve, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  date  fixed  for  their  ac- 


complishment. It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth 
while  to  predict  an  event  which  a  few 
months  will  make  known  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  and,  should  the  predicted  event  hap- 
pen, after  all,  as  in  the  above  instance,  not 
to  happerij  it  is  awkward  for  the  prophet  to 
bo  within  the  reach  of  the  kind  of  remarks 
that  will  in  all  probability  be  made.  Pro- 
phecy should  have  a  "long  ranffc,"  say 
fifty  years  for  a  minimum.  Should  there 
be  any  laughing  at  the  prophet  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  there  is  a  fair  chance  tl^tt 
he  will  be  out  of  hearing.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  before  letting  his 
prophetic  dream  get  abroad,  did  not  take  a 
lesson  from  the  manner  in  which  Pope  Pius 
VIII.  had  dealt  with  an  interpreter  of  the 
predictive  parts  of  scripture,  two  years  be- 
fore. In  1829,  a  priest  at  Rome  wrote  a 
book,  in  which  he  proved,  from  the  Apo- 
calypse and  the  Prophet  Daniel,  that  tlie 
end  of  the  world  would  take  place  before 
the  end  of  1S30.  This  work  he  sent  to  the 
holy  father  in  manuscript,  begging  the 
pontiff's  imprimatur^  and  liberty  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  that  exalted  personage  himself. 
Old  Pius  read  it  through  (what  persever- 
ance he  must  have  had  !)  and  sent  it  back  to 
the  author,  with  many  thanks  for  the  plea- 
sure its  perusal  had  afforded  him,  hi^ 
commendations  of  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  its  calculations,  and  a  cordial  consent  to 
the  publication  of  it — in  1831. 

Talking  of  calculations,  I  heard  the  fol- 
lowing one  at  Rome,  and  I  consider  it  curi- 
ous. To  find  the  year  in  which  a  new  pope 
will  die,  take  the  number  of  the  pope's 
name  ;  add  to  this  the  number  of  the  name 
of  his  predecessor ;  to  the  sum  of  these  two 
numbers  add  ten ;  and  the  result  will  give  the 
year  sought.  Thus,  Pius  VII.  succeeded 
Pius  VI. :  well— 6  ^  7  +  10  =  23 :  Pins 
VII.  died  in  1823.  Him  succeeded  Leo  XII.: 
—7  +  12  4-10  =  29:  Leo  XII.  died  in  1829. 
The  next  pope  was  Pius  VIII. : — 12  +  8  -|- 
10=30:  Pius  VIII.  died  in  1830.  The  cal- 
culation failed  in  the  case  of  Gregory  XVI., 
who  should  have  died  in  1834,  but  lived  till 
1 846.  But  here  it  is  remarkable  that  one 
step  further  back,  by  taking  in  the  numb^ 
of  Leo  XII.,  makes  all  right: — 16  ?{-  8-|- 
12  4-  10  =  46  !  The  rule  will  not  apply 
to  the  present  pope,  whether  we  take  one 
or  two  immediate  predecessors,  as  tho  years 
given  in  either  case  are  past  (1824  and 
1842).  But  if  we  give  him  three  (Leo  XII., 
Pius  VIII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.),  we  are  then 
brought  to  the  year  1855,  and  Pins  IX.  has 
eight  years  yet  before  him,  to  fulfil  the  high 
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mission  vith  which  he  appears  to  he  entrnat-  |  ennuy^  or  cmtuyeux  in  the  alphabet,  thonght 
cd,  of  setting  the  Vatican-clock  to  the  time  the  Muerere  no  such  great  thinga,  1  knew 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  at  once  to  a  nicety  what  to  think  of  him. 

Lent  wore  slowly  away,  and  tbo  holy  I  but  felt  that  I  knew  exactly  as  much  u 
week  dawned  on  its  chosen  city — the  Bor-  1  before — that  is,  nothing  at  all — about  the 
rowfullest  tirue  on  the  Boirowfulleat  place,  i  Miserere.  Thus,  luy  expectations  con- 
I  ani  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the ',  tinued  at  the  original  height,  up  to  the 
ceremonies ;  oil  the  world  knowa  all  that  moment  which  was  to  test  them  by  exp&- 
can  be  said  on  that  theme  already.  But  1 1  rience  ;  and,  like  the  American,  who  waa 
an)  going  to  say  one  word  about  the  one  :  considerable  sure  he  had  no  chance  of  get- 
thing  that  brought  me  to  Rome,  ^d  kept  I  tiag  anything  like  what  he  expected  for  his 
me  there — and  that  is  the  Miserere.  From  horse,  I  whispered  to  myself  for  the  twen- 
childhood,  the  world  of  sound  has  been  I  tiethtime,  "Iibiojclshallbediaappointed," 


aa  1  at  length,  after  a  good  deal  of  jostling 
for  1  was  not  the  only  pilgrim  there  from 
e 

"^Inviolale  island  of  the  sage  and  fr«e," 


1  the  world  of  sight :  the    . 
blind  has  seem 

privileged  being,  in    comparison  with  the   i 
deaf;  and  the  treasures  of  the  eternal  city, 

in  marble  and  jn  anvas,  were  a  far  less  f^^^^  niysolf  standing  within  the  Pauline 
potent  elcmcjjt  m  the  attraction  hat  drew  i  ^j,  j  ^-^j,;  f^^  the  solemnities  to  begin. 
me  to  her  walls,  than  the  heavenhcr  woo-  K  J  ,^g  j  li^appointcd  ?  Was  it  the 
dera  of  musu  wh.ch,  the  world  told  me,  ^.-^^^^^  ,f  expectations  >  It  was  not. 
were  wrought  witLm  them  V\  ell,  it  was  I  j^  „^g  something  equally  beyond  and  unlike 
Wedoeaday  lu  rassion-week :  Pope  Gre-  t^,,^^  I  knew  notching  beforehand  of  the 
gory  did  not  po  to  the  Vatican  that  year,  ^^^^^^  ,t„i;^„  church-music,  and  went 
as  customary  at  the  sacred  season,  on  ao-  ^j^jj  ^^^j  f^^^  ^f  Handel,  Haydn,  and 
count  of  the  distempered  times,  and  I  took  Mozart^I  expected  something  which  should 
my  way  to  Monte  Cavallo    conscious  of      ^^^  -^^  ^{^^  ^f  ^^^  „,  ^^^^^  of  these 


anticipations  so  far  above  the  level  of  so- 


composers,  or  perhtips  of  them  all. 


briety,  that  1  even  anticipated  the  reaction,  ngthine  of  the  kind 
and  caught  myself,  more  than  once  saying,  i  j,it„  (her  another  spirit,  without  ^^rVwith' 
mentally  "  Lome  !  I  know  I  shall  bo  dis-  |  ^^^  "^nytijing  ^f  «hat  modem  taste  counts 
appointed  '     It  js  true  I  bad  read  not  a   .^^^       '^  %f  ^^^-      ^^  passionleas, 

httle  twaddle  of  t.nglish  tourista,  m  which  j  f^,j  %f  ^^  unspeakable  calm,  yet  so  holy, 
the  world-lamous  song  wa8_  slightingly  spo-   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   dreadful.     It  brought  to  my 


ken  of,  and  the  thrilling  effect,  which  many 
confessed  to  have  been  produced  by  it, 
referred  more  lo  the  alleged  theatrical  ac- 
ceasories  than  to  anything  in  tbo  muaio 
itself.  Dut  1  knew  what  to  think  of  Eng- 
lish judgmrut,  particularly  of  English /<uA- 
imable  judgment,  in    the    fiue    arts,    and 


mind — not  while   1   listened,  but  whei 
thought  of  it  afterwards — one  of  Keata's 
happiest  poetical  expressions — 

"Thzt  large  vUerana  of  the  elder  gods:" 
still  more  forcibly  did  it  remind  me  of  Hoff- 
dcscription  of  the  music  of  Pales- 


shnuid  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  the  trina,  which  is  indeed  of  the  same  epoeh 
opinion  of  King  Midas,  in  anything  relating  and  liie  same  spirit—"  Without  ornament, 
to  mu.-iie,  as  ihat  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  I  without  the  aid  of  a  buoyant  melody,  the 
hundred  of  the  "  bulla  of  the  soft  horn"  |  full  chorda  following  one  upon  another,  and 
who  go  blundering  and  braying  on  ia  each  j  by  their  strength  and  boldness  seizing  the 
others  hoof-traek,  from  city  to  city  of  the  mind  with  inexpressible  force,  and  lifting 
continent —  it  up  to  the  Highest!"     "  In  Palestrina'a 

.^  „        .  .  .    ■     r    .     1  u-    _."     '  music,  every  chord  rolls  upon  the  hearer  in 

"Tr  Its  o   ihewandcnng  foot  and  weary  breast"—      „       '  '.  f  ...    ., 

°  all   its  masBiveness ;    and  never  will   the 

equippedwitheTcrythingthatHammersley'a  I  tricks  of  modulation,  the  florid  melodies, 
and  the  Foreign  ofBce  ean  furnish,  to  or. the  bewildering  inatrnmental  hubbub, 
iiualify  them  for  travel,  but  unfortunately  j  in  which  the  emasculated  taste  of  the  age 
little  fiivori'd  by  those  mysterious  powers  finds  refuge  from  the  sense  of  its  own  im- 
which  preside  over  the  distribution  of  eyes  potenoe,  be  capable  of  stirring  the  depths 
and  ears.  When,  therefore,  I  learned  from  '  of  the  soul  as  those  chorda,  in  their- high 
this  and  the  other  yawa  in  two  tobimtt,  that  |  inimitable  simplicity,  do — bo  bold,  maater- 
my  Lord  A.,  or  Sir  B.  C,  or  the  Honora-  j  ful,  breaking  in  upon  you  like  blinding  sun- 
ble  Mr.  D.,  or  Captain  £.,  or  an;  other  jbeuna."     So   speaks   Uoffinann    of    the 
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cburch-mnsic  of  tlic  sixtecntli  century, 
adding  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  but 
in  too  mystical  a  tone,  perhaps,  to  be  quite 
suit<^d  to  the  columns  in  which  1  write. 
And  yet,  after  all,  where  Is  the  domain  of 
the  mystical,  if  music  be  not  it  ? 

But  let  me  speak  of  the  voices  by  which 
the  Miserere  was  sung.  I  say  the  voices^ 
for  there  were  no  singers  visible,  and  it  was 
not  difl&cult  to  fancy  that  the  sounds  which 
seemed  to  float  in  the  mid  space  above  you, 
were  the  utterance  of  a  bodiless  choir  from 
some  other  world.  No  instrumental  accom- 
paniment gave  a  tinge  of  earthliness  to  the 
ethereal  purity  of  tone  that  breathed  in 
those  voices.  No  strainings  after  effect, 
no  artificial  pathos,  no  impassioned  swells 
and  languishing  falls,  carried  away  your 
thoughts  from  God's  house  to  the  concert- 
room  or  the  opera.  The  same  holy  calm 
that  pervades  the  composition  itself,  was 
felt  in  every  note  of  its  performance. 
And,  under  that  control  in  which  every 
earthly  feeling  seemed  to  be  held,  what  a 
depth  of  religious  awe,  what  intense  yearn- 
ing, what  utter  heart-brokeuness,  what  im- 
measurable self-abasement — and  all  this 
how  chastely  veiled  I  So  might  souls  utter 
their  supplication,  that  saw  heaven,  but 
were  as  yet  excluded  from  entering  it.  It 
is  sixteon  years  since  I  heard  that  Miserere, 
but  all  music  that  1  have  since  listened  to 
has  seemed  to  me  more  or  less  menjtricious, 
a  strange  fire  of  earthly  origin  mingling  in 
the  heaven-kindled  flame.  As  for  the  bulk 
of  modern  religious  music,  the  whole  rub- 
bish of  the  conventicle  and  the  fashionable 
chapel — "  Magdalen  Odes  and  Foundling 
Hymns,"  VVeymanisms,  Kellyisms,  et  id 
qenus  omne,  included — I  say,  give  them  to 
Monsieur  Jullien,  and  let  him  see  if  he 
cannot  extract  stuff  for  a  daneeable  quadrille 
or  two  out  of  them  ;  but,  if  you  would  not 
have  the  roof  (and  the  blue  sky  over  it) 
fall  in  upon  you,  lift  them  not  within  the 
walls  that  enclose  the  altar  of  God. 

As  for  '*  accessories,"  there  are  positively 
none  that  do  not  impair,  instead  of  assist- 
ing, the  effect  of  the  JMiserere,  The  pomp, 
from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  worship 
derives  so  much  of  its  impress! veness,  is 
here  absent.  The  pope  is  present,  but  his 
throne  is  without  its  trappings,  and  his  per- 
son without  its  adornment.  This,  perhaps, 
to  some  few  spirits  of  the  deeper  cast, 
might  be  more  imposing  than  all  the  state 
that  surrounds  him  of  the  triple  crown  on 
less  penitential  occasions.  But  who  knows 
not  in  whcU  language  ^'  majesty,  deprived 


of  its  externals,  is  a  jest  .^" — or  who  would 
not  smile  if  English  sight-seekers,  above 
all  men,  should  affect  to  be  awe-smitten 
with  a  greatness  that  owed  nothing  to  the 
tailor  ^  Then,  to  be  elbowed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  irreverent  loungers,  to  whom  the 
sacred  place  is  but  the  theatre  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment,  is  an  *'  accessory" 
that  in  nowise  heightens  the  effect  of  a 
solemn  act  of  worship.  Our  own  St.  Pa- 
trick's lices  not  present  a  particularly  de- 
votional spectacle,  especially  on  those  high 
festivals  which  should  attune  all  Christian 
hearts  to  a  holier  mood — but  it  is  decorum 
itself  compared  with  the  Pauline  chapel. 
The  people,  during  every  part  of  the  ser- 
vice but  the  Miserere,  chatted  and  laughed 
together  audibly,  and  without  the  smallest 
restraint.  Friars,  soldiers,  and  citizens,  to- 
gether with  a  mob  of  the  pope's  household 
folk,  behaved  themselves  pretty  much  like 
the  crowd  that  collects  in  the  passages  and 
lobbies  of  a  play-house.  The  Swiss  gnards, 
looking  like  a  whole  pack  of  knaves  of 
clubs,  stood  with  their  halberds  in  their 
hands,  and  their  hats  on  their  heads,  form- 
ing a  lane  up  the  centre  of  the  chapel ;  and 
the  oflicers  of  the  guard  strutted  up  and 
down,  as  oflicers  will  strut,  and  talked  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  friends,  and  to  the 
ladies,  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  barrack- 
yard,  and  the  public  were  come  to  hear  the 
band.  Then,  the  putting  out  of  the  can- 
dles one  after  another,  is  a  ceremony  which. 
as  performed  in  other  churches,  after  instead 
of  during  divine  service,  nobody  (that  I 
am  aware  of)  finds  particularly  solemn  or 
impressive.  But  perhaps  that  is  because 
the  congregation  do  not  wait  to  see  it. 


The  Kirio  or  Bavaria  and  Lola  MoNm.- 
The  chronicles  of  scandal  announce  positively  that 
the  Kin«:  of  Bavaria  has  become  wearied  of  the  fin 
inoiis  Lola  Montez,  and  that  he  has  already  taken 
a  Russian  countess  into  favor  in  her  place.  Bat 
the  bold  Lola  swears  she  will  not  be  turned  off,  and 
vows  vengeance  on  the  Majesty  of  Bavaria.  The 
King,  it  is  added,  is  so  frightened  that  he  runs  fbom 
place  to  place  to  avoid  her. — BrigkUm  Qaz€tk» 

Death  op  Ex-Chikf  Justice  PEiiifEPATHai.r— 
The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Peonefather,  late  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Clueen's  Bench,  which  office  he  held 
during  the  memorable  State  trials,  expired  after  a 
long  illness  on  the  Gth  instant,  at  his  residence  in 
Fit/william-square.  By  his  death,  a  pension  of 
3,000/.  per  annum  reverts  to  the  crown.  Mr. 
Pcnnefather  was  called  to  the  bar  In  Easter  Teraii 
179G,  and  was  the  ablest  equity  lawyer  of  ids  day. 
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One  bright  autumnal  evening  in  1834,  to- 
wards the  fashionable  dinner-hour,  the  in- 
dwellers  of  the  metropolis  were  alarmed  by 
the  breaking  out  of  a  "  conflagration"  upon 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  Spot 
perhaps   dearer    in    association   than   any 
other  to  every  reader  of  England's  history. 
The  wind  blew  briskly  from  the  south-west ; 
the  flames  shot  up  with  fearful  rapidity ; 
and   the   crowds  of  people  who    clustered 
upon  the  bridges  and  banks  soon  ascertained 
the   scene  of  the  "  great  fire"  to   be  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster. — 
'•  The  wind  blew  briskly  from  the  south- 
west, but   became   more   southerly  as  the 
night  advanced ;  the  moon  was  near  the  full, 
and  shone  with  radiance  ;  but  occasionally 
vast  masses  of   cumulus  floated  high  and 
bright  across  the  skies,  and,  as  the  fitful 
glare  of  the  flames  increased,  were  illumined 
in  a  remarkably  impressive  manner,  which 
gave  interest  to  the  busy  scene  that  was 
preparing  below." 

The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fire  we  will  relate  as  briefly  as  possible.     At 
about  six  o'clock,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
door-keepers,  seeing  a   strongly  glittering 
light  under  one  of  the  doors,  immediately 
ran  to  the  deputy  house-keeper,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  good  God,  the  House  of  Lords  is  on 
fire!"     The  persons  employed   about  the 
building  were  quickly  drawn  together  by  the 
alarm ;  and  a  chimney  was  observed  to  be 
"  very  much  on  fire."     The  wind  increased 
in  strength  ;  the  flames  shot  through  the 
numerous  wood-panelled  passages,  lobbies, 
staircases,  &c. ,  which  formed  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  houses  and  their 
offices  ;  and,  *'  in  a  few  hours,"  says  one  of 
the  accounts,  *'  notwithstanding  all  the  aid 
which  could  be  furnished  by  fire-engines  and 
fire-men,  by  working  parties  of  soldiers  and 
laborers,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  po- 
lice, as  well  as  from  the  voluntary  services 
of  many  other  persons,  including  both  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  (Members  of  Parlia- 
ment), the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
and  the  Painted  Chamber  were  consumed 
to  the  bare  walls,  whilst  the  more  fragile 
buildings   immediately   surrounding   them 
were  altogether  destroyed." 

I'hroughout  the  night  the  scene  of  the 
fire  presented  a  spectacle  strikingly  pictur- 


esque and  impressive.  The  flames  threw 
a  lurid  glare  upon  the  fair  bosom  of  the 
Thames,  as  well  as  upon  the  thousands  of 
spectators  crowded  in  boats  and  barges  and 
upon  the  bridges  and  banks ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  atmosphere  was  lit  up  for 
many  miles  around  the  metropolis.  Land- 
ward, the  progress  of  the  fire  exhibited  a 
tableau  vivant  of  not  inferior  interest.  The 
old  Palace  yard,  and,  in  the  adjacent  ave- 
nues, the  soldiery,  in  their  glittering  uni- 
forms, the  shouts  of  the  firemen  and  the 
clangor  of  the  working  engines;  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  reckless  mob,  and  their 
yelling,  amounting  almost  to  savagery,  alike 
as  the  flames  were  checked  or  fed  in  their 
intensity,  are  even  now 

'"  Rife,  and  perfect  in  our  listening  ear." 

In  justice  we  should  observe  that  the  in- 
terest attached  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
buildings  in  course  of  destruction  was  un- 
derstood by  but  comparatively  few  of  the 
congregated  thousands ;  but  every  one  pre- 
sent must  have  felt  concerned  for  the  fate 
of  the  magnificent  hall,  around  which  the 
flames  raged  fearfully  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  night.  Happily,  the  scene  of 
the  coronation  feasts  of  our  sovoreigns  for 
centuries  past  was  preserved  unscathed,  but 
not  until  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  was  the  fire  sufliciently  subdued  to 
remove  apprehensions  of  further  danger. 

Next  day,  the  blackened  ruins  presented 
a  strange  reality  of  a  prophetic  intimation  as 
to  the  actual  consequence  in  case  of  fire, 
put  by  Sir  Jehn  Soane,  in  the  year  1828  ; 
who,  contemplating  the  labyrinth  of  lath 
and  plaster  which  the  old  buildings  pre- 
sented, observed,  ''in  such  an  extensive 
assemblage  of  combustible  materials,  should 
a  fire  happen,  what  would  become  of  the 
Painted  Chamber,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Westminster  Hall  ?  Where  would  the 
progress  of  the  fire  be  arrested  V^ 

The  cause  of  the  fire  was,  in  a  few  days, 
traced  to  the  burning  of  about  two  cart- 
loads of  wooden  tallies,  in  the  furnaces  or 
stoves  connected  with  the  flues,  which 
passed  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  the  iron  pipes  and  flues  by  this 
means  became  red-hot,  and  set  fire  to  the 
floor,  as  oombuBtible  as  touoh-wood.     The 
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tallies,  we  should  explain,  were  notched 
wooden  sticks,  used  until  October,  1826, 
in  keeping  the  public  accounts  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  and  in  destroying  the  relics  of  this 
ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  nearly  the  en- 
tire pile  of  buildings  and  offices  was  de- 
stroyed ;  a  result  which  may  with  propriety 
be  added  to  the  long  list  of  "  great  events 
from  little  causes."* 

We  have  alluded  incidentally  to  the  his- 
torical interest  of  the  groat  scene  of  devas- 
tation— "  the  Palace  at  Westminster,"  the 
residence  of  our  monarchs  from  Edward 
tho  Confessor  to  Elizabeth,  who  was  its 
last  sovereign  inhabitant.     After  her  death 
the   court  resided   at  Whitehall   and  St. 
James;   and,  as  the  ancient  buildings  of 
Westminster  Palace  fell   into  decay,  they 
were  removed ;  or  restored,  and  converted 
to  other  uses.     Not  only,  however,  had  the 
Palace  been  in  the  long  lapse  of  five  cen- 
turies and  a  half  a  royal  residence,  but  it 
was  the  seat  of  administrative  justice,  and 
the  domestic  government  of  the  kingdom, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries;    or,  from   the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  date  of  the  great 
fire,  in  1884.     Hence,  the  system  of  a  great 
plan  of  the  palace  buildings  included,  be- 
sides the  "  proper  house  and  home"  of  the  ) 
Sovereign,   tho  house  of   prayer,  wherein 
many  a  ruler  knelt  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High  ;  and  around  were  clustered  the 
courts  of  justice,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  a  feudal  age.     Upon  no  other  t^pot 
of  the  country  would  the  influence  of  histori- 
cal  association   appear  to   have   been   so 
powerfully  concentrated  as  upon  the  site  of 
the  Westminster  Palace.     There,  amid  the 
smoking  ruins,  on  the  morning  after  the 
fire,  stood  the  massive  walls  of  "  the  Paint- 
ed Chamber,"  believed  to  have  been  the 
bed-room  of  Edward  tho   Confessor,  and 
the  scene  of  his  last  hours.     There,  too, 
happily  saved   from   the  flames,  was   the 
Hail,  the  vast  state   room  of  the  palace, 
founded  by  William  Rufus,  though  he  was 
discontented  therewith — "  it  was  so  lytic." 
Among  the  salvage,  likewise,  was  the  old 

♦  The  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  the  most  an- 
tient  revenue  department  of  the  state,  with  all  its 
complicated  machinery  of  tallies  and  checks,  was 
not  entirely  abolished  until  the  year  1834 ;  when  a 
new  office  for  the  purpose  was  opened  at  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  tally  was  a  stick  about  twenty- 
two  inches  in  lene;th ;  m  its  edge  were  cut  notches 
to  denote  the  reckoning ;  and  a  counter-tally  was 
stripped  oflf,  cutting  the  date  line  of  tlie  transaction ; 
■o  that  identity  consisted  not  only  in  the  wood  fitting, 
but  in  the  halved  date  and  notches  corresponding, 
ike  a  halved  bank-note. 


Court  of  Requests,  where,  in  the  old  feudal 
times,  sat  the  officers  authorized  to  receive 
petitions  of  the  subjects  for  justice,  or  fa- 
vor from  the  king.     This  building  had  been 
long  used  as  the  House  of  Peers ;  whilst 
the  Commons  sat  within  the  walls  of  a 
splendid    chapel,   reputed    to  have    been 
founded   by  King   Stephen,   and  unqnea- 
tionably  begun  to  be  rebuilt  by  Edward  I., 
and  completed  by  Edward  HI.     Hence,  it 
belonged  to  the  best  age  of  our  architec- 
ture ;  the  legislators  sat  in  a  timber-stmo- 
ture  built  within  the  chapel  walls,  "and  the 
flames  of  1834,  by  destroying  tho  unsightly 
wooden  fabric  (less  than  half  a  contuiy 
old),  laid  bare  the  elegant  tracery  of  the 
windows,  the  gorgeous  painting,  gilding, 
and  sculpture  of  the  walls,  and  the  no- 
ble proportions  of  the  crypt ;  the  richly 
dight  skeleton  standing  amidst  the  gene- 
ral wreck,  a  picturesque  ruin,  and  an  im- 
pressive memorial  of  the  piety  of  our  ances- 
tors, in  an  age  when  men  vied  in  the  prac- 
tice of  beautiful  art  to  glorify  their  Maker. 
With  all  this  prestige  in  its  favor,  it  ia 
not  surprising  to  find  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  original 
site,  a  resolution  of  almost  self-suggestion. 
The  objectors  were   but  few:  its  lownesa 
was  urged  as  a  plea  for  change ;  bat  the 
"  divinity"  which  hedged  the  Confessor^ 
chamber,  the  chapel,  and  the  great  hall, 
proved   of  paramount  influence.     Tempo- 
rary accommodation  for  the  sitting  of  "  the 
Houses,"  was  pro\'idod  among  the  ruina  of 
the  fire ;  but  many  months  elapsed  before 
the  plan  for  rebuilding  was  matured.     This« 
being  decided  on,  ninety-seven  sets  of  de- 
signs were  furnished  in  four  months ;  and 
Mr.  Barry  was,  at  length,  selected  as  the 
successful  competing  architect,  in  the  spring 
of  1836.     The  several  designs  were  pub- 
licly exhibited  ;  and  well  do  we  remember 
the  elaborate  beauty  and  richness  of  Mr. 
Barry's  drawings :  indeed  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  his  design,  bating  foregone  condn- 
sions,  was  evident  to  the  most  unprofes- 
sional  eye.      In  was,   in    some  respects, 
different  from  the   structure  as  yet  com- 
pleted ;  but  the  variations  need  not  here 
be  pointed  out,  further   than  by  stating 
that  the  general  character  of  the  design  was 
more  castellated  than   the  portion  built. 
With  the  year   1839  was  commenced  the 
excavation  for   the   river  wall ;    apd   the 
building  of  the  wall  in  March.     In  1840, 
the   Speaker's  House  and   Parliamentary 
Offices  were  begun ;  but,  it  was  not  until 
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the  middle  of  1841,  tlia^  any  important 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

The  New  Houses  may  be  described,  in 
plan,  as  a  vast  assemblage  of  buildings, 
with  the  intervening  courts,  covering  an 
area  of  nine  statute  acres,  with  a  frontage 
to  the  Thames  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plan  is  a  large  octago- 
nal hall,  communicating,  by  a  corridor  and 
lobby,  northward  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  southward  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  a  line  with  the  latter  is  the 
Victoria  Hall  and  Gallery,  for  the  royal 
entrance  by  the  Victoria  Tower,  at  the 
fiouth-west  angle  of  the  plan.  Flanking 
the  "  Houses"  and  offices  are  eleven  larrge 
open  courts ;  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  and  the 
crypt  of  old  St.  Stephen's,  to  be  used  as  a 
chapel  for  Divine  worship  ;  and  old  West- 
minster Hall  will  form  a  grand  vestibule  of 
entrance  to  the  entire  pile.  It  will  com- 
prise fourteen  halls,  galleries,  vestibules, 
and  other  apartments,  of  great  capacity  and 
noble  proportion ;  and  eight  official  resi- 
dences, each  a  first-rate  mansion,  that  for 
the  Speaker  being  as  large  as  the  Reform 
Club  House.  The  space  between  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  is  occupied  by  open  courts, 
and  corridorsxind  lobbies,  besides  libraries, 
waiting-rooms,  &c.  In  the  river  front  is  a 
central  conference  hall,  with  committee- 
rooms  and  libraries  for  the  Lords  and  Com- 
moners, Speaker  and  Black  Rod  Usher's 
apartments,  &c. ;  the  whole  plan  number- 
ing between  five  and  six  hundred  distinct 
rooms.  The  principal  external  features 
will  be  the  Victoria  Tower  already  named, 
now  built  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  and 
to  be  raised  to  four  hundred  feet ;  the 
Clock  Tower,  at  the  Westminster  Bridge 
end ;  and  the  tower  of  the  octagon  or  Central 
Hall ;  besides  the  towers  in  the  river  front. 
The  exterior  is  of  hard  magnesian  lime- 
stone, from  Bolsover,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  the  interior  of  Caen  stone.  The  main 
beams  and  joists  are  of  iron  throughout, 
and  the  several  buildings  are  fire-proof. 
The  style  of  the  architecture  is  florid  Go- 
thic :  we  have  not,  however,  space  to  detail 
its  picturesque  enrichments — its  canopied 
niches  with  statuettes  of  crowned  sovereigns, 
mitred  churchmen,  and  sainted  women :  its 
thirty-five  shields  of  arms  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England  ;  its  multitudinous  badges,  reli- 
gious and  loyal  inscriptions  ;  its  richly  gilt 
wind  vanes,  and  erect-tiles,  noble  windows, 
massive  arches,  and  the  numberless  embel- 
lishments with  which  the  whole  pile  may 
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be  said  to  bristle.  The  stvle  employed 
n)ay  be  best  described  in  the  architect's 
own  words : — "  It  has  been  his  aim  to  avoid 
the  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  castellated, 
and  domestic  styles,  and  to  select  that 
which  he  considers  better  suited  to  the 
peculiar  appropriation  of  the  building." 

Having  thusr  glanced  at  the  leatding  fea- 
tures of  the  plan,  we  shall  proceed  to  de- 
scribe, from  our  own  careful  inspection,  the 
portion  of  the  design  already  completed — 
the  artratic  nucleus  of  the  superb  and  stu- 
pendous whole. 

THE   KEW   HOUBE    OF   LORDS. 

Externally,  the  House  presents  no  en- 
riched architectural  features.  As  s^en  from 
the  House  Court,  the  exterior  shows  a  low 
and  boldly  embattled  portion,  resting  upon 
an  arcade  of  flattened  arches  :  this,  on  each 
side,  serving  as  the  corridor  of  the  House. 
Above  this,  the  six  finely  proportioned  and 
traoeried  windows  of  the  House  are  seen; 
and,  between  each,  a  plain,  massive  but- 
tress ;  the  whole  crowned  with  lofty  battle- 
ments. 

The  public  have  been  admitted  by  thou- 
sands- to  inspect  these  finished  portions, 
which  consist  of  the  House  itself,  the  lobby 
to  the  same,  the  Victoria  Hall,  and  the 
corridors  on  each  side  of  these  apartments. 
These  corridors  are  handsomely  panelled 
and  ceiled  with  oak  ;  the  windows  are 
square-headed,  divided  by  muUions,  and 
traceried  ;  the  glass  is  richly  diapered  ;  and 
in  labels,  running  diagonally,  the  motto, 
"  Dieu  et  mon  droit,"  is  many  times  re- 
peated. At  night,  these  corridors  are 
lighted  by  gas  in  branches,  and  globe  lights 
pendent  from  the  ceiling.  They  have  doors 
opening  into  the  House,  with  plate-glass 
panels. 

The  diief  entrance  to  the  House  is  by 

THE   peers'   lobby. 

This  is  a  large  and  lofty  square  apart- 
ment, each  side  being  divided  into  a  wide 
central,  and  two  smaUer  compartments,  by 
buttresses,  panelled  and  enriched,  and 
crowned  with  demi-angels,  bearing  shields, 
with  the  Garter  and  V.  R. ;  and  from  these 
angels  spring  the  spandrils  which  support 
the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a 
deeply  recessed  doorway,  the  spandrils  of 
which  are  enriched  with  the  Tudor  rose, 
porteailis,  &o.,  in  quatre-foils.  ^  The  other 
portion  of  eacn  riae  is  divided  into  ardied 
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compartments,  within  which  arc  cmhlazoned 
the  arms  of  P^nglund,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, which  are  repeated  in  the  windows 
flanking  the  east  and  west  doorways.  The 
southern  door,  being  the  entrance  to  the 
House,  is  more  mngnificontly  dight  than 
the  others ;  the  arch  is  deeply  moulded, 
and  enriched  with  roses  trnd  leaves  in 
colors ;  end,  immediately  over  the  inner 
doorway,  filled  with  superb  gates,  brass 
gilt,  are  the  royal  arms,  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, in  rich  colors.  The  heraldic  elabo- 
ration of  the  brass  gates  is  indescribably 
beautiful ;  altogether,  they  arc  the  finest 
specimen  of  working  in  metal  executed  for 
many  years  in  this  country.  At  each  angle 
of  the  lobby  floor  >  is  a  lofty  brass  standard 
for  gas«lights,  of  admirable  design.  The 
flooring  is  of  encaustic  tiles  of  heraldic 
design,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large  Tudor 
rose  and-  star  of  brass,  and  Derbyshire  mar- 
bles. The  ceiling  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  deeply  ribbed  and  moulded  beams, 
and  pendants,  richly  carved  and  gilt ;  and 
the  spaces  between  these  beams  are  smaller 
squares,  on  which  are  painted  and  gilt  roses, 
thistles,  and  shamrocKs,  with  rich  foliated 
ornaments  of  red  and  green;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  is  a  large  red  and  white 
rose,  surmounted  by  a  radiating  nimbus,  on 
a  deep  blue  ground.  The  entire  ceiling  is 
peculiarly  chaste  and  effective,  and  rich 
without  garishn  ss.  The  mottoes,  "  Dieu 
et  mon  droit,"  and  "  Domine  salvam  fac 
Reginam,"  are  variously  repeated  through- 
out the  noble  apartment. 
The  principal  entrance  to 

THE    HOUSE 

is  by  the  brass  gates.  It  is  a  right  regal 
chamber,  in  proportion,  arrangement,  and 
decoration ;  ninety  feet  in  length,  forty- 
five  in  breadth,  and  of  the  same  height. 
In  plan  the  House  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  northern  and  southern  beiuff  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  centre,  or  oody, 
of  the  House,  wherein  are  the  woolsack, 
clerks'  tables,  &o.  ;  and  on  either  side  the 
seats  for  the  peers,  in  rows.  At  the  south- 
ern end  is  the  royal  throne ;  and  at  the 
northern  the  bar.  On  each  side  of  the 
chamber  are  six  large  and  lofty  windows, 
to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  At  each 
end  arc  three -arch ways,  corresponding  with 
the  windows ;  on  the  surface  of  the  wall 
within  these  arches  frescoes  will  be  paint- 
ed ;  the  arch  over  the  throne  being  aueadj 


filled  by  Mr.  Dyce's  fresco  ef  "  the  Bap- 
tism of  St.  Ethelbert."  The  archways  at 
the  northern  end  are  very  deeply  recessed, 
thus  affording  space  for  the  strangers^  gal- 
lory  ;  below  which  is  the  reporters*  galleiy* 
Between  the  windows  and  arches  are 
eighteen  canopied  niches,  in  which  will  he 
placed  statues  of  the  eighteen  barons  who 
wrested  Magna  Charta  from  King  John. 
The  demi-angels,  pillars,  pedestals,  cano- 
pies, quatre-foils  in  the  spandrils,  &o.,  are 
all  gilded,  and  the  intcriora  of  the  niehai 
are  elegantly  diapered.  Around  the  Honae 
is  a  narrow  gallery,  with  an  elegant  brafli- 
gilt  enclosure.  Below  the  windows  the 
walls  are  lined  with  oak  panelling,  elabo* 
rately  wrought :  its  details  include  V.  R., 
with  an  oak  wreath  and  cord  intertwining; 
ogee  arches,  crockets,  and  finials  ;  portrait 
busts  of  all  the  kings  of  England  ;  '^  God 
save  the  Queen,"  in  Tudor  characters ;  and 
a  pierced  brattishing  of  trefoils,  beantifolW 
executed.  The  covered  portion,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  gallery,  is  richly  embla- 
zoned with  the  arms  of  the  various  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England. 

The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  is  divided  into 
eighteen  large  compartments  by  bold  ti^ 
beams,  on  each  of  which  is  sculptured,  and 
twice  repeated,  '^  Dieu  et  mon  droit ;"  and 
these  beams  being  pierced  aid  the  ventila- 
tion. The  eighteen  compartments  an 
again  divided  by  smaller  beams  into  foOTi 
having  in  their  centres  lozenge-formed  confe- 
partments.  These  sub-divisions  are  filled 
with  devices  and  symbols,  indicating  tho 
royal  monogram,  and  the  monograms  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert;  As 
cognisances  of  the  white  hart,  the  lioUi  the 
crown  in  a  bush,  the  falcon,  the  dragoii| 
and  the  greyhound,  the  lion  passant  01 
England,  the  lion  rampant  of  Scotland,  and 
the  harp  of  Ireland,  besides  soeptreSi 
crowns,  scales  of  justice,  mitres  snd  orori- 
ers,  blunted  swords  of  mercy,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  plume,  and  floriated  emblems  too 
numerous  for  us  to  particularize  ;  thev  an 
elaborately  executed  in  colors  and  gildinff ; 
so  minute  in  detail  that  an  opera^glass  18 
requisite  to  appreciate  all  their  beauties. 

The  Bar  is  of  oak,  intricately  carved,  and 
crowned  with  bold  figures  of  the  lion  and 
unicorn  holding  shields ;  and  some  of  the 
panels  have  an  elaborate  treillage  of  yinoy 
oak,  rose,  and  thistle ;  and  at  the  anglea 
are  badges  of  the  royal  houses  of  England. 
The  floor  is  carpeted  with  bright  bliMi 
spotted  with  roses  of  gold  color ;  the  wool- 
saok  is  crimson ;  and  the  deiks'  tM»  ji  of 
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c,  exquisitely  carved.     Around  the  House 
J  noble  brass  branches,  with  coronal  tops, 

gas-lights  ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  peers' 
^t8  is  a  superb  and  lofty  candelabrum, 
dve  and  a  half  feet  high,  for  wax-lights 
%  beautiful  specimen  of  metal  work. 
rhe  Throne  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
Lthern  end  of  the  House.     It  is  elevated 

steps  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  a 

rt  scarlet  ground,  powdered  with  roses 
lions,  alternately,  of  gold  color,  and 
iged  with  gold  coloring.  The  canopy  to 
t  throne  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
nts,  the  central  one  much  loftier  than 
t  others,  for  Her  Majesty,  that  on  the 
ht  hand  for  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
the  left  for  Prince  Albert.  The  panelling 
1  heraldic  emblazonry  of  the  back  are 
lesoribably  beautiful ;  and  so  cxauisitely 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  blended  with 
I  gilding,  that  the  effect  is  that  of  per- 
t  harmony;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Teme  richness  of  the  materials,  there  is 
Jung  garish  or  gaudy,  th#ir  glitter  and 
re  being  chastened  by  the  most  skilful 
abination,  into  an  effect  of  surpassing 
icacy  and  beauty.  The  central  and  side 
lopies  are  surmounted  by  Tudor  crowns ; 
i  in  the  former  are  five  niches  filled  with 
tuettes  of  St.  George,  and  Knights  of 
>  Garter,  the  Bath,  Thistle,  and  St. 
trick.  Beneath  each  canopy  arc  the  arms 
the  royal  occupant,  superbly  emblazoned, 
well  as  within  the  arches  of  the  canopy 
ilf.x'  On  each  side  of  the  recess  for  Her 
ijesty's  chair  is  a  pedestal,  surmounted 
an  angel  bearing  the  royal  arms.  There 
corresponding  pedestals,  with  the  lion 
I  unicorn  ;  and  stretching  out  on  either 
3  are  dwarf  wings  traceried,  and  octa- 
a\  pedestals,  on  which  are  seated  the 
al  supporters,  the  lion  and  unicorn  hold- 
standards,  enamelled  with  the  arms  of 
gland. 

lie  Queen's  chair  of  state,  or  throne,  in 
eral  outline,  resembles  the  ancient  coro- 
ion  chair  ;  the  legs  rest  upon  four  lions 
chant,  and  have  pinnacled  buttresses  on 
1  side  ;  the  front,  sides,  and  back,  have 
trefoil  panels,  with  crowns,  roses,  sham- 
es, and  thistles,  and  the  royal  monogram. 

the  exterior  ridge  of  the  gable  are 
ily  carved  roses  ;  upon  a  stem  rising 
a  its  apex  is  a  richly  decorated  crown ; 

upon  the  flanking  buttresses  are  the 
.  and  unicorn  seated,  holding  scrolls. 
road  border  surrounds  the  square  part 
the  back  of  the  chair,  on.  which  are. 
mately,  large  and  brilliant  egg-shapea 


pieces  of  rock-crystal,  and  lions  within 
quatrefoils,  enamelled.  This  gives  a  charac- 
ter of  jewelled  magnificence  to  the  regal 
chair.  Within  this  border  are  the  royal 
arms  of  England,  superbly  embroidered  on 
velvet. 

The  state  chairs  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Albert  are  iklikc  in  form  and 
general  details,  the  only  variations  being  in 
the  embroidery  on  the  backs,  and  in  the 
monograms.  The  backs  are  circular-head- 
ed, and  the  legs  are  curved,  in  the  curule, 
or  X  shape,  and  the  whole  framework  is 
richly  floriated.  The  fittings  are  crimson 
velvet  and  gimp ;  the  embroidery,  the 
ostrich  plume  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  arms  of  Prince  Albert,  and  their  re- 
spective monograms. 

To  the  Queen's  Throne  is  a  footstool, 
carved  and  gilt,  and  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  gorgeously  embroidered  in  gold,  with 
leaves,  roses,  fleurs-de-lis,  &c.  We  should 
add  that  there  is  a  passage  in  the  rear  of 
the  throne  for  the  royal  attendants ;  it  not 
being  etiquette  to  pass  before  the  throne 
while  her  majesty  is  seated. 

In  harmony  of  design  and  exquisitencss 
of  finish,  nothing  can  exceed  this  new 
throne :  it  is  architecturally  correct,  as  well 
as  picturesque  ;  and,  although  from  descrip- 
tion, it  would  appear  to  be  a  blaze  of  en- 
richment,  so  artistical  is  the  work  that  there 
is  no  appearance  of  superfluity  or  excess  of 
ornament,  or  frittered  appliances  in  any 
portion  of  the  design.  It  is  historical,  na- 
tional, and  in  every  respect  appropriate  as 
the  seat  of  sovereign  power. 

At  present,  only  one  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  effigies  of  the  sovereigns 
being  drawn  in  the  style  of  the  period  of 
the  architecture  :  we  believe  it  was  proposed 
to  substitute  correct  drawing,  but  this  idea 
has  been  overruled.  The  other  eleven  win- 
dows are  covered  with  a  diapered  calico : 
when  they  shall  all  be  filled  with  stained 
glass,  the  effect  will  be  briUiant  and  spark- 
ling, and  relieve  the  somewhat  too  golden 
hue  of  the  ceiling  and  upper  walls.  The 
filling  of  the  five  remaining  archways  with 
frescoes  will  also  aid  the  pictorial  character. 

We  lingered  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  superb  chamber:  for  some  minutes  had 
elapsed  ere  we  could  fix  attention  upon  any 
especial  portion  of  the  decoration  sufficient- 
ly to  appreciate  its  design  and  genius,  so  to 
speak.  Here  is  no  unmeaning  embellish- 
ment ;  everything  contributes  to  nationali- 
tv,  aim,  and  purpose.  You  do  not  ask  why 
this  or  that  symbol  or  characteristic  is 
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adopted ;  it  is  a  part  of  a  chain  of  illustra- 
tion, or  linked  series;  and  there  are  no 
common-place  repetitions ;  every  piece  of 
decoration  assists  to  tell  the  story — to  illns- 
trate  in  this  great  chamber  of  its  Legisla- 
tore  the  artistic  history  of  the  country.  It 
was  long  ere  we  had  exhausted  the  decora- 
tive perfection  of  the  house,  and  then, 
quitting  it  by*  one  t>f  the  side  doors,  we 
crossed  the  corridor  and  entered 

THE  VICTORIA  HALL. 

This  regal  apartment  has  been  taken 
from  the  long  Victoria  Gallery,  as  shown 
in  the  original  plan.  It  is  an  after-thought 
of  the  architect,  and  a  happy  one ;  for,  if 
we  mistake  not,  it  has  found  even  a  larger 
number  of  admirers  than  the  house  itself, 
or  the  peer's  lobby.  It  has  a  chastened  and 
subdued  magnificence,  in  short,  a  delight- 
ful repose,  ^ich  the  house  and  lobby  may 
be  said  to  lack. 

The  walls  are,  to  a  considerable  height, 
panelled  with  oak,  having  a  deep  frieze  and 
elaborate  erecting.     On  Uie  north  and  sOuth 
sides  are  three  compartments,  divided  by 
columns,  to  be  hereafter  filled  with  frescoes. 
The  east  and  west  ends  have  each  three 
windows  above  the  panelling,  filled  with 
iitained  glass,  ^ured  with  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock,  royal  crowns,  diaper-work, 
&c. ;  and  the  light  streamincthrough  them 
has  an  impressive  effect.    The  lower  oak 
panelling  is  of  the  napkin  pattern ;  above 
are  spaces  to  be  filled  with  carvings  repre- 
senting important  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
Queens  of   England.      There  are  larger 
panels]^over  each  of  the  two  fire-plades,  and 
in  the"  western  one  an  experimental  bas- 
relief  has  been  placed  with  admirable  effect. 
Above  these  compartments  is  a  range  of 
tall  panels,  to  be  filled  with  portraits  of  the 
English  sovereigns,  painted  upon  a  sold 
ground.     The  fneze  above  these  panels  is 
enriched  with  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  and 
shields  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  England,  and  labels  bearing  their 
names.     The  erecting  above  the  frieze  con- 
sists of  Tudor  flowers  and  quatrefoils  with 
roses  on  pierced  tracery.     The  small  door- 
ways leading  into  the  corridors  and  the 
House  of  Lords  are  slightly  recessed.     On 
the  north  and  south  sides  are  larger  door- 
ways of  lofty  pitch,  and  very  much  deco- 
rated in  the  deep  moulding.    The  southern 
door  will  lead  to  the  Victoria  Gallery :  the 
opposite  archway  being  a  blank  one,  a  statue 
of  her  majesty  will  be  placed  on  a  pedestal 
in  front  of  it* 


The  ceiling  of  the  Victoria  Hall  is  divi- 
ded by  massive  tie-beams  into  nine  com- 
partments, and  these  again  into  eight ;  the 
beams  have  bosses,  all  varied  in  character 
and  richly  gilt,  carved  with  treillage,  and 
the  motto  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit."  The  sur- 
face of  the  ceiling  is  dark  blue  ;  and  upon 
it  in  heatei'-shaped  shields  are  emblazoned 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, with  quatrefoil  borders,  fleurs-de-lis, 
and  coronals. 

The  two  fire-places  in  this  truly  regal 
apartment  are  of  elegant  design  and  elabo- 
rate workmanship.  The  opening  for  the 
fire  is  a  low  arch,  deeply  recessed ;  the 
sides  and  back  are  encrusted  with  red  and 
blue  encaustic  tiles,  having  on  them  the 
lions  of  England,  and  the  Royal  monogram, 
respectively.  The  grate  is  very  low,  and 
alouff  the  top  bar  are  fleur-de-lis.  The 
reredos,  or  back,  rises  high  in  gable  form, 
and  has  upon  it  the  Royal  Arms  of  Eng- 
land, with  supporters  and  crest.  The  fire- 
dogs  are  of  bra^,  the  standards  being  of 
ri<m  design  and  bearing  shields  with  the 
lions  of  England,  and  surmounted  by  regal 
crowns.* 

The  fire  implements  are  of  wrought  brass ; 
there  is  no  fender,  a  raised  stone  moulding 
serving  in  its  stead,  and  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  architectural  character  of  the 
apartment.  The  fender  was  an  after- 
thought, for,  at  this  date  (James  I.)  the 
chimney  furniture  ,fire-shovel,  tongs,  &c., 
were  "  an  invention,"  often  of  richly 
wrought  silver,  and  given  as  Wedding  pre- 
sents. The  style  of  the  period  is  admira- 
bly displayed  in  the  characteristic  enrich- 
ments boldly  sculptured  in  stone  above  the 
arch,  and  presenting  a  very  striking  display 
of  heraldic  coloring  and  gilding.  In  the 
spandrils  of  the  arch  are  Tudor  roses, 
crowned,  painted,  and  gilded;  and  from 
them  flow  gracefully  the  thistle  and  sham- 
rock, also  gilded.  This  regal  character  is 
likewise  continued  in  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty sculptured  in  the  long  panel  imme- 
diately above  the  arch.  Within  three  large 
circles  are  as  many  quatrefoils,  bearing 
shields  of  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  with  blue  labels  and  gilt  mot- 
toes. In  the  spaces  between  the  quatre- 
foils are  circlets  of  oak-branches,  with  seep- 

*  These  dogi  (or  awnd  iroDi,)  are  equally 
chaiacteristic,  thoogh  in  a  different  way,  with  the 
pair  described  hy  Snakapeare  to  have  belonged  to  a 
udy's  chamber,  in  his  tmie  :— 

**  Two  winking  capidt 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  fiwt  standing  nicely 
I>epMdiBf  on  ttMir  bnadi."-~(V>MMc. 
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ires  and  swords  placed  saltire-wise  (cross- 
wise), upon  them,  intertwined  by  a  cord 
and  tassels.  Over  the  fire  place  is  a  plas- 
ter relief,  colored  to  imitate  oak — the  sub- 
ject, Queen  Philippa  interceding  with  Ed- 
ward III.  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Calais. 
This  wilf  be  executed  in  oak,  as  will  a 
corresponding  relief  for  the  opposite  fire- 
place. The  enriched  effect  of  these  fire- 
places, each  flanked  by  doorways,  the  upper 
portions  having  carved  bosses,  and  the 
plate-glass  panels  traceried  heads,  is  ex- 
tremelv  beautiful.  The  finger-plates,  lock- 
escutcheons,  hinges,  &o.,  have  all  been 
designed  in  accordance  with  the  architec- 
tural character  of  the  room.  Over  each 
fire-place  is  a  bracket  bearing  a  clock,  in  a 
carved  case ;  the  dials  enamelled  in  blue 
and  gold,  and  color. 

The  furniture  of  the  Victoria  Hall  is  also 
architectural;  proving  how  desirable  it  is 
that  the  master-mind  of  the  architect  should 
direct  the  upholsterer's  skill.  Yet,  if  we 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Barry,  has,  in  this  coun- 
try, broken  ground  in  such  an  exercise  of 
i'udgment.  The  chairs  are  of  oak:  they 
Lave  straight  backs,  surmounted  by  lions^ 
heads ;  the  legs  are  formed  like  a  curved 
X,  with  a  carved  cross-bar.  The  seats  and 
backs  are  not  stuffed,  but  consist  of  strain- 
ed red  Russia  leather,  stamped  with  Tudor 
roses,  and  secured  by  brass  nails,  of  Gothic 
pattern.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  chairs, 
the  cost  of  each  being  twenty  guineas. 
They  are  very  picturesque  and  unique  in 
character.  They  are  maced  around  two 
octagonal  tables  of  oak,  resting  on  ogee 
arches,  with  winged  lions  ana  dragons 
couchant  on  the  four  ends  of  the  plinth. 
The  carpet  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords — deep  blue,  with  gold 
colored  roses.  The  room  is  lighted  by  gas, 
in  coronal  branches. 

'^  It  is  impossible,''  says  a  contempo- 
rary,* "to  conceive  a  more  Re^  apart- 
ment than  is  the  Victoria  Lobby,  every 
detail  being  in  sudi  exquisite  taste,  and  so 
gorgeously  enriched  by  color  and  gold.  In 
addition  to  its  splendor,  there  is  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  that  the  embellishments  are 
ALL  ART,  no  hackneyed  design  or  copied 
enrichment  being  introduced :  all  are  new 
and  beautiful.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether 
King  Louis  of   Bavaria,   that  art-loving 

*  From  the  highly  artifttie  details,  accompany- 
ing a  set  of  views  in  the  lUudraied  L/mdan  Ifews^ 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Joseph  Lionel  VTilliams. 
For  characteristic  accuracy  and  picturatqueness, 
these  illastiatioDS  can  tearcely  be  too  higUj  eom- 


monarch,  ever  imagined  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  art-decoration  than  this  room 
will  present,  when  all  the  architect's  inteuy 
tions  are  carried  out.  Even  now,  there  is 
not  a  single  decoration,  or  piece  of  fumi* 
ture,  which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
genius  and  consummate  taste  ;  and  when 
the  pictorial  beauties  are  added  to  its  archi- 
tectural, no  room  in  Europe  will  exceed  it 
in  magnificence  and  appropriateness." 

The  system  of  Warming  and  Ventilation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Victoria 
Hall,  cannot  be  made  intelligible  except  by 
diagrams.     We  may,  however,  briefly  state 
that  beneath  the    Peers'   Lobby  and  the 
House  of  Lords  are  air-tight  chambers  for 
hot  or  cold  air ;  and  in  the  roof  are  cham- 
bers for  fresh  or  vitiated  air.     The  fresh 
air  is  admitted  direct  from  the  river,  and  is 
purified  by  passing  it  through  a  finely  per- 
forated zinc  screen  over  cold  water ;  it  then 
passes  through  cokets  heated  by  one  of 
Lord  Dundonald's  steam-boilers  ;  this  pro- 
cess being  carried  on  beneath  the  Victoria 
Hall.     The   air  being  thus  purified  and 
warmed,   passes   through  bulls'-eyes  into 
the  diffusing  chamber  under  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  nearly  40,000  cubic  feet  of 
air,  freed  from  all  impurities,  are  constantly 
kept  ready  for  admission  into  the  House. 
The  air  next  passes  up  flues  in  the  wall  of 
the  Victoria  Hall  next  the  House,  into  the 
supply  chambers  over  the  ceilings.     In  the 
opposite  wall  is  the  discharge  shaft  and 
chimney  to  the  steam-engine  ;  and  in  the 
latter  a  steam-jet,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  vitiated  air  is  drawn  off,  whilst  a  con- 
stant stream  of  similar  air  is  rising  from 
the  House  through  the  perforated  enrich- 
ments of  the  beams  in  the  central  division 
of  the  ceiling ;  and  to  keep  up  the  supplyy 
thus  incessantly  but  imperceptibly  passing 
off,  a  current  of  fresh  air  is,  equally  imper- 
ceptibly, always  pouring  down,  through  the 
open  work  in  the  beams  at  the  side  divi- 
sions of  the  ceiling,  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.     Here  the  two  currents  meet  in  the 
centre,  and  ascend  to  the  foul  air  chamber, 
whence,  by  the  action  of  the  steam-jet,  they 
are  rapidly  drawn  away.     There  are,  also, 
modes  of  regulating  the  temperature  by  the 
doors  of  flues,  by  cold  water,  &c.     The 
most  ingenious  adaptation  is  that  of  the 
shaft,  which  conveys  the  smoke  from  the 
steam-boiler,  also  carrying  off  the  vitiated 
air ;  this  is  invaluable,  as  the  velocity  of 
the  air  in  the  shaft  caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  boiler,  independent  of  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  steam-jet,  must  always  be  very  great. 
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There  are  likewise  portions  of  the  House,  in 
which  the  ornaments  (as  auatrefoils)  are 
covered  with  wire-gauze,  colored  so  as  to  be 
imperceptible,  through  which  the  air  passes. 

The  success  of  this  system  of  diflusing 
ftir  through  the  House,  without  draughts 
being  perceptible,  has  been  very  nicely 
tested.  For  example,  air  which  has  been 
perfumed  in  a  chamber  at  one  end  of  the 
House  has,  in  four  or  five  minutes,  been 
detected  by  its  scent,  and  in  fifteen  or  six> 
teen  minutes,  all  trace  of  perfume  has 
passed  off.  Again,  when  nearly  one  hun- 
dred large  wax  candles  are  burnt  in  the 
lofty  candelabra,  unprotected  by  any  glass, 
the  flames  are  as  steady  as  they  would  be 
if  the  candles  were  burning  in  a  small  sit- 
ting-room. 

The  whole  of  this  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ry ;  its  perfection,  it  will  be  seen,  is  based 
upon  the  sound  principle  of  the  property  of 
beated  air  to  ascend,  and  cold  air  to  de- 
scend. 

The  gas-lights  are  upon  Professor  Fara- 
day's system,  by  which  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  other  deleterious  products  of  combus- 
tion, are  prevented  from  entering  the 
lighted  apartment.  The  action  is  simply 
this :  the  air  rushes  through  a  perforated 
plate,  to  supply  the  gas  flame,  and  having 
parted  jnth  its  oxygen  rises  over  the  chim- 
ney, and  being  prevented  from  escaping  at 
top  (by  its  covering  of  a  plate  of  mica), 
passes  between  inner  and  outer  glasses, 
through  small  tubes,  into  a  larger  one,  and 
thence  makes  its  exit.  Thus,  though  the 
gas  is  burning  brightly,  there  is  no  absorp- 
tion of  fresh  air  from  the  apartment  to 
supply  the  flame. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  architectural  cha- 
racter of  the  accessories,  we  may  refer  to  the 
candelabra  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
the  tracery  and  quatrefoils,  fillets  and 
mouldings,  of  the  enriched  shafts,  and  ^he 
crowned  flying  buttresses,  or  branches  for 
the  lights,  show  how  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  house-fitting  is  the  master-mind 
of  the  architect. 

With  respect  to  the  acoustic  provisions 
in  the  House,  so  as  to  ensure  its  fitness  for 
debating,  experience  alone  can  testify. 
The  deeply-recessed  ceiling,  the  perforated 
beams,  the  niches,  the  coving  beneath  the 
galleries,  and  other  deviations  from  a  plane 
surface,  are  unfavorable  to  hearing.  The 
size  of  the  chamber  must  also  be  taken  into 
Account,  it  being  nearly  four  times  the  di- 
aiensioDS  of  the  former  house. 


Although  our  eulogy  of  the  decorative 
beauty  of  the  House  and  the  Hall  may 
appear  highly  charged,  we  are  persuaded 
that  when  the  sculpture,  fr.escoes,  and 
painted  glass  shall  be  completed,  the  effect 
of  mJGignificence  will  be  astonishingly  in- 
creased. ^ 

A  walk  through  "the  works,"  or  the 
buildings  in  progress,  is  suggestive  of  many 
gratifying  reflections.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture, it  is  true,  belongs  to  a  distant  age ; 
but  its  adaptation  to  "  high  convenience^' 
belongs  to  our  own  time.  In  plan  and 
arrangement,  for  official  purposes,  too  nu- 
merous for  us  to  specify,  the  new  houses 
will  be  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attain- 
ed. A  single  glance  at  the  ground  plan 
will  show  that  we  do  not  over-estimate 
these  important  provisions. 

There  are  many  novel  points  of  construc- 
tion upon  which  we  could  enlarge ;  for  in- 
stance, the  employment  of  iron  wherever  it 
can  be  substituted  for  wood ;  the  dimi- 
nished liability  to  destruction  by  fire  ;  added 
to  which,  the  floors  are  fire-proof;  the 
most  prompt  supplies  of  water  are  insured , 
and  mseans  of  instantly  cutting  off  commu- 
nications in  case  of  fire  are  provided.  The 
novel  applications  of  mechanical  power  to 
be  seen  in  the  works — the  removal  of  vast 
masses  of  8tone„  for  instance,  upon  railways, 
high  in  mid-air,  are  strikingly  indicative 
of  our  own  age  :  as  is  the  carving,  in  sreat 
part,  executed  by  machinery  ;  thus  suDsti- 
tuting  the  work  of  an  instant  for  the  labor 
of  a  day,  week,  or  even  month. 

The  reader  is  j^robably  aware  that  the 
decorative  portion  of  the  New  Houses  has 
been  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mission, at  the  head  of  which  is  his  Rojal 
Highness  Prince  Albert.  This  measure 
has,  doubtless,  been  productive  of  good,  by 
the  way  of  suggestion. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that  so  vast  a 
work  of  art  as  the  re-edifioation  of  "  the 
Houses"  has  already  called  into  action 
young  and  rising  genius,  llie  artists  to 
whom  the  frescoes  nave  been  intrusted  pre- 
sent instances  ;  and  in  the  sculptural  deco- 
ration we  must  mention  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
of  Lambeth,  to  whom  the  execution  of  two 
of  the  figures  of  the  Magna  Charta  Barons 
has  been  confided. 

To  return  to  the  outer  works, — their 
present  state  can  but  be  glanced  at.  The 
Victoria,  Clock,  and  Octagonal  Towers 
have  not  risen  far  above  the  main  building. 
The  completion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  more  important  demand,  thoQi^  it  is 
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doubtful  if  this  can  Be  accomplished  by  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  next  year.  In  gene- 
ral plan,  the  House,  Lobby,  &c.,  will 
correspond  with  that  of  the  Lords,  though 
it  will  be  far  less  ornate  than  the  Peers' 
House.  The  Victoria  Gallery  and  the 
great  Central  Hall  will  be  structures  of 
great  novelty,  as  well  as  beauty. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  con- 
temporary, to  whom  acknowledgment  is  due 
for  the  substance  of  a  few  of  these  details, 
originally  derived  from  official  sources. 

"  The  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, or,  '  the  Palace*  of  Westminster,' 


is  the  most  important  anrchitectural  work 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  country 
since  the  re-edification  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. So  colossal  a  pile  of  building  has 
not  been  erectedMn  London  since  that  pe- 
riod ;  nor  so  magnificent  m  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  England  since  the 
construction  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel. 
And,  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  arrange- 
ment, detail,  warming,  and  ventilation, 
combined,  so  perfect  a>  structure  was  never 
before  plannea  ;  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  recorded  art  of  past  ages^  or  the 
experienco  of  our  own  time." 


Prom  the   Wettminiter   and    Foreign  Qmerterlj    ReTiew^. 

LOBD  SOMERS. 

TOe  Lives  of  the  Lard  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.     By 
John  Lord  Campbell.     Second  Series.     Vol.  4  :  Life  of  Somers. — Murray. 


Lord  Somers  is  one  of  those  rare  charac- 
ters, whose  fame,  resting  entirely  on  intrin- 
sic merit,  has  lived  without  the  aid  of  bio- 
graphers or  historians,  and  has  preserved 
to  this  day  the  freshness  which  belongs 
only  to  the  subjects  of  oral  tradition.  In- 
deed, the  author  of  the  "  Revolution  Set- 
tlemout"  is  far  more  indebted  to  tradition 
than  to  the  biographers  ;  for  the  details 
communicated  by  the  latter  are  singularly 
meacrre  and  defective.  The  *'  Life  of 
Lord  Somers,"  which  appeared  in  1716, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  most  subsequent 
narratives,  is  so  cirelessly  compiled,  that 
the  author  owns  he  was  not  at  the  pains 
even  to  inquire  at  which  university  Somers 
teas  educated.  The  essay  on  his  character 
by  his  kinsman,  Cooksey,  abounds  with  in- 
accuracies. Somers  himself,  who  always 
shunned  notoriety  as  much  as  ordinary 
men  court  it,  was  so  careless  about  his  writ- 
ings and  speeches,  that  he  has  scarcely 
left  us  the  means  of  appreciating  them. 
And  now,  as  Lord  Campbell  says,  "  from 
long  noglect,  several  important  parts  of  his 
career  must  for  ever  remain  obscure ;  few 
personal  anecdotes  of  him  are  preserved ; 
and  materials  for  his  Life  must  be- sought 
in  college  registers,  county  chronicles, 
peerages,  parliamentary  debates,  state 
trials,  equity  reports,  party  pamphlets, 
doggerel  verses,  such  scandalous  publica- 
tions at  home  as  Mr.  Manley^s  '  New  Ata- 


lantis,'  and  such  scarce  foreign  books  as 
Bonaventuri's  '  Life  of  Vinoenzio  Filica- 
ja.'"  For  these  reasons  the  biographer  of 
the  Lord  Chancejilors  bespeaks  the  reader's 
indulgence  for  a  work  so  beset  with  difficul- 
ties as  a  faithful  biography  of  Lord  So- 
mers. The  difficulties,  however,  have  in  a 
great  measure  yielded  to  the  industry  and- 
ability  of  the  historian ;  and  this  portion  of 
Lord  Campbell's  work  will  undoubtedly  be 
often  referred  to  by  the  student  of  English 
history,  as  containing  many  valuable  ma- 
terials for  estimating  the  character  of  that 
great  man.  Some  portions  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's materials,  indeed,  are  now  made  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time.  "  I  have  been  able," 
says  the  author,  "  to  rectify  several  mis- 
takes in  the  early  career  of  Lord  Somers^ 
by  inquiries  which  heads  of'  houses  have 
most  patiently  and  obligingly  carried  on  for 
me  at  Oxford ;  and  to  add  fresh  lustre  to 
the  name  of  this  great  patriot,  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  letters  relating  to  the  union  with. 
Scotland,  from  the  muniments  of  the  Earl 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  to  whose  ancestor 
they  were  addressed. "  Butr  the  most  truly, 
meritorious  part  of  the  author's  labors,  per- 
haps, consists  in  the  analysis  and  criticism, 
of  matter  heretofore  existing,  indeed,  butr 
undigested. 

In  the  en^drons  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Worcester,  stood,  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  one  of  those  old  family  seats,  which 
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are  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  <souDtry,  owing 
their  existence  as  they  do  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastic  houses  under  Henry  VIII. 
"  White-ladies"  had  been  a  nunnery.  At 
the  Reformation,  the  chapel,  with  its  ima- 
ges, its  painted  glass,  its  sanctuaries  ^nd 
altars,  and  all  those  ornaments  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  were  its  abomi- 
nations, had  been  dismantled  ;  and,  at  the 
time  we  speak  'Of,  there  was  nothing  left  of 
it  but  perhaps  a  picturesque  ruin.  But 
the  more  secular  portions  of  the  building 
had  been  spared.  The  unostentatious  dor- 
mitories of  the  abbess  and  her  daughters, 
the  lofty  hall,  and  the  refectory,  with  its 
polished  floor  and  roof  of  carved  oak,  re- 
mained, and  formed  the  mansion  of  the 
family  to  whom  the  abbey-lands  liad  "been 
granted.  It  was  of  considerable  extent,  be- 
ing described  in  Cromwell's  time  a  *^  a  large 
stone  building,  capable  of  holding  500 
men."  The  occupiers  of  this  mansion  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  great  Lord  Somers. 
Several  branches  of  the  same  family  lived 
together  in  the  old  house,  and  their  manner 
of  life  is  thus  described  by  their  kinsman, 
Cooksey : — 

"  Their  mornings  were  employed  by  each  in 
their  respective  occupations — the  culture  of  a 
large  farm — the  clothing  trade,  then  in  a  flourish- 
ing state — the  producing  and  manufacturing  of 
teasels,  wood,  madder,  and  ail  dyeing  materials — 
the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles  in  immense  quanti- 
ties, to  supply  the  demand  occasioned  by  rebuild- 
ing the  rumed  city  and  suburbs.  The  labors  of 
the  day  wer^  they  repaired  for  refreshment  to  one 
common  -table  in  the  great  hall  of  the  old  nunnery, 
•where  seWom  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  rela- 
tions aud  friends  of  the  family  assembled  daily, 
and  passed  their  evenings  in  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness and  conviviality.  The  prodacta  of  the  farm, 
the  supplies  of  fish  and  game,  and  viands  of  every 
kind,  received  constantly  from  their  country  con- 
nexions, furnished  their  table  with  abundant 
plenty,  and  entitled  such  contributors  to  a  place  at 
it  without  ceremony  or  reserve.  The  annual 
■slaughter  of  two  brawns  marked  the  festivity  of 
vChnsUnas."— p.  67,  68. 

The  head  of  the  house,  at  the  time  hero 
'referred  to,  waa«one  John  Somers,  an  attor- 
ney by  profession,  but  who,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  had  exchangod  the  pen 
for  the  sword,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
on  the  Parliament  side.  This  zealous  cap- 
tain, we  are  informed,  being  on  one  occa- 
sion quartered  near  Severn  Stoke,  attended 
a  church  where  a  royalist  preacher  indulged 
himself  with  declaiming  vehemently  against 
the  godly  party  Captain  Somers  at  last 
lost  patience,  drew  a  pistol,  and  silenced 


the  parson  by  lodging  a  ballet  in  the  aoand- 
inff-board  over  his  head.     But  thia 


like  attorney  did  not  always  find  his  own 
party  in  the  ascendant.  Young  Charles 
Stuart  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wor- 
cester, and,  whilst  his  army  oooapied  the 
city,  :the  Prince  took  up  his  lodging  at 
White-ladies,  whose  puritan  tenants  had 
found  it  prudent  to  withdraw  themaelYee. 
After  the  '*  crowning  mergr?'*  which  pat  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  the  yonng 
Prince  quittea  White-ladies  in  disguise,  for 
his  flight  to  Boscobel.  The  relics  of  his 
wardrobe,  left  behind  in  the  hurry,  and 
consisting  of  ''  his  garters,  two  pairs  of  fine 
fringed  gloves,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of 
trunk  hose,"  were  preserved  amongst  the 
heir-looms  of  the  republican  house  of  So- 


mers. 


The  dispersion  of  Charleses  forces  per- 
mitted Captain  Somers  to  return  home. 
Within  a  few  months  of  the  Princess  flight 
from  White- ladies,  viz.  in  March,  1652, 
the  old  house  became  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  Lord    Somers,   the  Captain's  only 


son. 


On  the  close  of  4;he  ctvil  war,  Captain 
Somers  laid  down  his  military  title  and  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  had 
chambers  fitted  up  for  him  at  the  White- 
ladies.  By  degrees  he  grew  into  conside- 
rable practice,  was  employed  to  manage  the 
properties  of  the  Earl  «of  Shrewsbmy  and 
other  noblemen,  and  became  at  lensth  the 
principal  attorney  of  Worcester,  mean- 
while his  son  John,  the  subject  of  the  pre* 
sent  notice,  was  growing  up  towards  maa- 
hood.  At  school  he  had  given  proofs  of  a 
studious  disposition,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  addicted  to  walking  and  mosinj;  aloBOi 
''  not  so  much  as  looking  on  whilst  ms  com^ 
panions  were  at  play."  His  father  design- 
ing him  for  an  attorney,  he  was  taken  eailr 
from  school,  and  without  the  advantage  ot 
a  college  education,  was  at  once  promoted 
to  a  desk  in  the  office  at  White-ladiea. 
Here  ho  might  perhaps  have  plodded  on 
for  life  in  the  obscure  toils  of  a  country  at- 
torney, had  not  his  early  talents  attraeted 
the  notiee  of  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  then 
rising  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  who,  as 
candidate  or  member  for  Worcester,  nsed 
frequently  to  visit  White-ladies.  By  Win- 
ningtou^s  advice,  Mr.  Somers  was  indneed 
to  change  his  plans,  and  let  his  son  stnd^ 
for  the  bar.  Young  Somers  was  enteied 
of  the  Temple  in  1669. 

His  manner  of  life  now  underwent  a 
complete  change.     He  was  separated  from 
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the  cheerful,  if  somewhat  coarse,  society  of 
White-ladies,  and  placed  alone  in  a  city 
where  he  had  no  acqnaintanoe  but  of  his 
own  forming.  Neither  his  prospects  in 
life,  nor  his  disposition,  were  sach  as  might 
lead  him  to  feel  very  anxious  about  success 
at  the  bar,  or  to  push  himself  forward  be- 
fore his  faculties  were  fully  ripened.  Ev- 
erything encouraged  him  to  the  patient  cul- 
tivation of  those  studies  which  enlarge  and 
refine  the  mind.  By  a  happy  coincidence, 
a  friendship  which  had  been  formed  in  Wor- 
cestershire conspired  to  the  same  end,  by 
bringing  him  acquainted  with  men  of  higher 
rank,  and  of  a  more  general  education  tiian 
himself,  whose  superiority  excited  his  emu- 
lation. The  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
having  taken  some  disgust  at  Court,  had 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  the  world^  and 
buried  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  White- 
ladies,  honoring  by  his  society  the  steward  of 
his  paternal  estates.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  young  Somers,  which  soon 
grew  into  a  close  intimacy  and  friendship. 
When  Shrewsbury  became  tired  of  a  coun- 
try life,  and  returned  to  London,  he  re- 
newed his  intercourse  with  Somers,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  many  of  his  friends — young 
men  of  rank  and  refinement,  whose  tastes 
naturally  had  a  great  influence  upon  those  ! 
of  Somers.  To  this  circumstance  the  latter 
no  doubt  owed  that  '^  exquisite  taste  of 
politeness"  which  distinguished  his  man- 
hood :  and  to  this  we  must  ascribe  it, 
probably,  that  he  was  not  entirely  free 
from  that  dissoluteness  of  morals  which 
was  the  disgrace  of  the  age.  This  kind  of 
society  probably  gave  him  a  sense  of  the 
deficiencies  in  his  education — deficiencies 
which  he  now  exerted  himself  to  remove. 
When  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
•  entered  himself  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
dividing  his  time  between  the  University 
and  the  Temple,  so  as  to  keep  his  terms  at 
both  places.  In  1676,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  ;  but  for  several  years  ho  neither  en- 
tered the  courts  nor  otherwise  sought  out 
practice,  contented,  apparently,  with  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies,  the  enjoyment  of  an 
agreeable  society,  and  the  prospect  of  inhe- 
riting a  competent  fortune.  During  this 
noiseless  portion  of  his  life,  his  character 
and  opinions  were  forming  themselves. 

The  biography  of  a  public  man  must 
often  tend  to  misrepresent  him ;  because 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  containing  few 
materials  for  narrative,  is  usually  hurried 
over  in  a  few  pages,  while  the  later  part 
and  close  of  )m  career  are  disproportion- 


ately dwelt  upon,  as  being  the  season  of  hia 
public  transactions.  Thus  the  reader's  at- 
tention is  principally  drawn  to  that  portion 
of  the  life  which  is  incomparably  the  least 
important  as  regards  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  is  imperceptibly  led  to  mis- 
take the  influences  by  which  his  heroes 
character  has  been  moulded.  The  influ- 
ences of  one  generation  fashion  the  charao- 
ters,  which,  in  their  turn,  influence  the 
generation  that  succeeds.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance, indeed,  which  forms  the  great 
conservative  element  in  society,  which  linka 
age  to  age,  and  gives  to  history  its  conti- 
nuity of  march.  But  this  same  circum- 
stance is  apt  peculiarly  to  mislead  us  in 
judging  of  characters  which  have  been 
formed  in  periods  of  great  and  sudden 
change.  la  most  lives  of  Lord  Somers, 
for  instance,  the  biographers  allot  five  or 
six  times  as  much  space  to  what  comes 
after,  as  to  what  comes  before,  the  Revolu- 
tion. Yet  Somers'  opinions  were  formed, 
and  his  mind  east  in  its  particular  mould, 
and  the  great  business  of  his  life  was  over, 
by  the  time  that  William  was  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne.  The  impressions  which 
formed  his  mind  were  those  which  he  re- 
ceived in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James 
IL  It  is  to  the  politics  of  those  reigns, 
therefore,  that  our  chief  attention  should 
be  directed. 

The  struggle  between  Charles  I.  «nd  his 
Parliament  nad  opened  a  controversy  on 
almost  all  the  filndamental  questions  of 
government.  In  politics,  the  question  be- 
tween monarchy  and  democracy;  in  reli- 
gion, every  question  of  forms,  of  creeds,  of 
unity,  of  independence,  had  been  set 
in  issue,  and  fairly  fought  out.  Al- 
most every  party  had  its  trial,  its  day  of 
triumph,  and  its  eventual  failure.  And 
the  result  seems  to  us,  viewing  the  matter 
dispassionately  and  from  a  distance,  to 
confirm  the  lesson  which  the  great  philoso- 
pher of  modem  politics  deduces  from  a 
general  view  of  the  growth  of  European 
civilization.  According  to  M.  Gnizot,  the 
history  of  modem  Europe  consists  in  the 
etemu  conflict  of  forces,  none  of  which 
can  gain  the  permanent  mastery.  In  the 
old  Asiatic  monarchies,  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  every  other  form 
of  civilization  which  has  mn  its  career  and 
worn  itself  out,  we  may  trace  the  undisputed 
triumph  of  some  one  idea  or  principle.  M. 
Guizot  reads  in  this  fitot  the  secret  of  their 
decay ;  and,  in  the  reverse  of  this  fact,  with 
regard  to  modem  Europe,  he  disoovers  % 
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aecurltj  for  tho  permanence,  and,  at  the ' 
Bame  time,  tho  progress  of  society  with  us. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  opinion,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  history  of  the  civil 
war,  from  1640  to  166.0,  proves  at  leapt  the 
impossibility,  in  England,  of  placing  the 
whole  nation  under  the  necks  of  any  one 
section  of  it.  The  party  which  came  near- 
est to  success,  and  which  most  deserved  suc- 
cess— tho  party  of  Cromwell,  after  having 
subdued  every  form  of  external  opposition, 
after  making  itself  master  of  the  sword  and 
the  purse,  after  having  long  bowed  down  its 
worst  enemies  to  an  external  conformity 
with  a  (so-called)  godliness  which  they  ab- 
horred,— crumbled  to  pieces  at  last,  and 
fell  under  an  odium  proportioned  to  its  past 
triumph.  And  why  ?  Not,  surely,  from 
any  fault  in  the  party  itself,  but  because  it 
was  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  nation, 
which  sought  to  domineer  over  the  whole. 

The  result  of  the  civil  war,  then,  seemed 
to  point  out  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of 
compromise.  In  proving  that  no  one  party 
could  govern  exclusively,  it  showed  that 
each  party  must  abate  some  portion  of  its 
original  pretensions.  Neither  unbridled 
monarchy,  nor  pure  republicanism,  was 
practicable ;  neither  the  Church  nor  the 
Dissenters  could  be  crushed.  But  this  les- 
son was  by  no  means  impressed  upon  the 
statesmen  of  the  Restoration :  it  had  hardly 
found  ail  articulate  voice  with  politicians  of 
any  class ;  it  was  as  yet  but  a  latent  in- 
stinctive feeling,  unuttered,  but  widely 
spread  through  the  people.  That  such  a 
conviction  did  exist,  however,  is  proved  by 
this  simple  fact, — that,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, each  party,  as  it  ran  into  extremes, 
lost  popularity  ;  whereas,  during  the  civil 
war,  it  had  been  the  other  way. 

The  latter  part  of  this  assertion,  at  all 
events,  needs  no  lengthened  proof.  The 
whole  history  of  the  popular  party,  from 
1640  to  1657,  consists  in  the  successive  de- 
yelopment  of  more  and  more  violent  ele- 
ments, which  by  turns  gained  the  mastery, 
and  left  the  moderate  men  behind.  First, 
the  constitutional  Royalists,  as  Hyde  and 
Falkland,  were  thrown  into  the  rear ;  then 
the  Presbyterians,  who  were  for  restoring 
Charles  upon  conditions ;  then  those  who 
were  for  sparing  his  life.  Tho  Self-Deny- 
ing  Ordinance,  and  the  two  Purges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  so  many  sea-marks 
from  which  we  may  discern  the  progress  of 
the  tide.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  most  always 
be  thus  in  revolutions:  violent  counsels 
gradually  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  the' 


flood,  once  set  free  from  its  old  resteaintir, 
acquires  an  impetus  as  it  advances. 

But  tho  people  grew  tired  of  resolutions ; 
they  found  the  tyranny  of  a  party  no  more 
supportable  than  the  tyranny  of  a  king. 
Cromwell's  finger  lifted  off,  the  natioUi 
like  a  spring  released,  flew  violently  to  the 
other  extreme;  and  Charles  returned  to 
subjects  that  seemed  eager  to  become  his 
slaves.  When  the  first  transports  of  loyalty 
were  over,  party-spirit  revived.  The 
royalists  and  high-churchmen  began  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  revenge.  The  king 
could  scarcely  hold  them  back  so  far  as  his 
own  honor  required  :  it  w^  all  he  could  do 
to  prevent  tho  shedding  of  blood,  which  he 
had  himself  engaged  to  spare.  The  pres* 
byterians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Restor- 
ation, and  had  been  courted  with  many 
promises,  were  now  thrust  from  the 
churches,  debarred  from  public  offices  aiid 
employments,  not  allowed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  worship,  and  even  had  their 
preachers  prohibited  from  coming  into  the 
neighborhood  of  any  corporate  town.  All 
this  violence  gradually  called  into  play 
that  under-current  of  feeling  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  first  sign  of  re-aofeion 
was  noticed  at  the  executions  of  the  regi- 
cides. 

"  In  one  thing,**  says  Bumet,  <*  the  temper  of  the 
nation  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  severe  proceed- 
ings ;  for  though  the  regicides  were  at  that  dme 
odious  be3*ond  all  expression,  and  the  trials  nod  ex- 
ecutions of  the  first  that  suffered  were  mn  to  bj 
vast  crowds,  and  all  people  seemed  pleased  it 
the  sight,  yet  the  odioosness  of  the  crime  grew  at 
last  to  be  so  much  flattened  by  the  frequent  ex- 
ecutions, and  most  of  those  who  sufiered  dying 
with  much  firmness  and  show  of  piety,  justifying 
all  they  had  done,  not  without  a  seeming  joy 
for  their  suffering  on  that  account ;  that  the  king 
was  advised  not  to  proceed  farther,  at  least  not  to 
have  the  scene  laid  so  near  the  Court  as 
Cross."—*  Own  times,'  Vol.  I,  p.  234. 


And  the  change  in  public  opinion 
not  confined  to  a  dislike  of  political 
ecutions.  The  Puritan,  or  as  it  is  now  to 
be  called  the  Nonconformist  party,  grew 
from  the  extreme  of  odium  and  wealmeM 
to  considerable  strength  and  popnlarity. 
Within  the  Church  of  England,  itself 
arose  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  sympailqf 
towards  its  old  enemies  and  perseoatort. 
A  new  school  of  clergy,  the  '^  Latitndiiia- 
rians,"  was  formed  at  Cambridge,  who 
were  for  a  more  comprehensive  system ; 
who  wished  '*  to  take  men  off  from  beiiiff  in 
parties,  and  firom  narrow  notioni,  mm 
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superstitions  conceits,  and  a  fierceness 
about  opinions,"  and  wbo  sought  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of  the  Church  by  bringing 
in  the  more  moderate  Nonconformists,  a 
project  which  probably  was  at  that  time 
far  from  impracticable.  To  this  school  be- 
longed Tillotson,  Patrick,  Cudworth,  and 
Stillingfleet ;  and  the  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory views  of  those  men  were  so  much 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Burnet,  it  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Latitudinarians  at  this 
juncture,  which  alone  saved  the  Church 
from  "  quite  losing  her  esteem  over  the 
nation."  And  thus  by  degrees,  owing  to 
the  violence  of  the  Royalists,  grew  up  that 
union  of  Moderate  churchmen  and  dissen- 
ters, united  by  their  common  regard  for 
civil  liberty,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  old  Whig  party. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Charles's  betrayal 
of  the  Protestant  cause  abroad,  and  his  un- 
disguised encouragement  of  Romanism  at 
home,  and  his  carelessness  for  the  honor  of 
England,  and  the  general  conviction  of  his 
dishonesty  and  duplicity,  and  the  suspicion 
of  what  is  now  notorious, — his  being  all 
along  a  disguised  Catholic  and  a  pensioner 
of  France,  had  alienated  his  people's  affec- 
tions. Titus  Oates  had  set  the  country  in 
a  flame  with  his  pretended  plot.  Charles's 
necessities  kept  him  dependent  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  Long  Parliament, 
which  had  been  rendered  somewhat  ma- 
nageable by  the  systematic  bribery  of  its 
members,  had  been  unwisely  dissolved.  That 
which  was  summoned  in  its  place  contained  a 
great  majority  of  the  "  country  party,"  or 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court.  In  a 
word  the  men  who  had  been  depressed  from 
1600  to  1679,  were  now  in  the  ascendant. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  country  party  had 
not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  moderation. 
Forgetting  everything  but  their  past 
wrongs,  and  under  the  dangerous  guidance 
of  Shaftesbury,  they  hurried  into  counsels 
not  less  violent  than  those  of  their  adversa- 
ries had  been.  They  endeavored  to  keep 
up  the  now  fading  delusion  of  the  popish 
plot.  They  impeached  the  prime  minister, 
Danby,  though  he  was  known  to  have  al- 
ways opposed  the  worst  designs  of  the 
court ;  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  plead 
the  king's  pardon  ;  they  would  not  content 
themselves  with  his  banishment,  and  degra- 
dation from  the  peerage,  which  the  king  of- 
fered ;  they  would  stop  at  nothing  short  of 
his  life.  They  introduced  the  Exclusion 
Bill ;  persisted  in  it  long  after  they  found 


the  king  resolved  never  to  consent  to  it ; 
rejected  the  largest,  and  seemingly  the 
fairest  offers  of  a  compromise ;  and  seemed 
bent  on  pushing  matters  to  an  extremity 
between  the  king  and  the  people.  Their 
conduct  on  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  certainly 
impolitic.  It  was  a  harsher  measure  to 
exclude  James  from  the  throne  beforehand, 
when  he  was  yet  in  a  manner  untried,  than 
to  expel  him  after  he  should  have  proved 
himself  unfit  for  it.  The  English  spirit 
of  fairness  spoke  out  in  favor  of  giving  him 
a  trial ;  and  that  loyalty,  which  is  either 
an  instinct  or  a  rooted  prejudice  in  the 
English  heart,  now  arrayed  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  country  party. 

Two  parliaments,  one  in  London,  the 
second  in  Oxford,  pronounced  for  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill.  The  king  dissolved  them 
both,  the  latter  within  a  few  days  of  their 
first  assembling.  And  the  people  supported 
him  in  this  act  of  power,  not  merely  by 
their  quiescence,  but  heartily  and  even 
loudly  proclaiming  their  disapproval  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  country  party.  This 
unfortunate  faction  fell  more  precipitately 
than  it  had  risen.  Upon  the  king's  issu- 
ing a  declaration  of  his  reasons  for  dissolv- 
ing the  Oxford  parliament,  there  ran 
through  the  country  a  contagion  of  loyalty 
which  must  have  reminded  men  of  1660. 

"  The  Declaration,"  says  Burnet,  •*  raised  over 
EojB^laod  a  humor  of  making  addresses  to  the  king, 
as  it  were  in  answer  to  it  The  grand  juries,  and 
the  bench  of  justices  in  the  counties,  the  cities,  and 
boroughs,  the  franchises  and  corporations,  many 
manors,  the  companies  in  towns,  and,  at  last,  the 
very  apprentices  sent  up  addresses.  Of  these, 
some  were  more  modestly  penned,  and  only  ex* 
pressed  their  joy  at  the  assurances  they  saw  in 
the  king's  declaration;  and  concluded,  that  therjr 
upon  that  dedicated  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his 
service.  But  the  greater  number,  and  the  most 
acceptable,  were  moee  who  declared  that  they 
would  adhere  to  the  analterable  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  lineal  and  legal  descent,  and  con- 
demned the  Bill  of  Exclusion.  Others  went 
higher,  and  arraigned  the  last  parlianients  as 
guilty  of  sedition  and  treason.  Some  reflected 
severely  on  the  Nonconformists;  and  thanked 
th«  king  for  his  n«t  repealing  the  Act  of  3i»th 
Elizabeth,  which  tliey  prayed  might  be  put  in 
execution.  Some  of  the  addresses  were  very 
high  panegyrics,  in  which  the  king's  person  and 
government  were  much  magnified.  Many  of  those 
who  brought  these  up  were  knighted  upon  it,  and 
all  were  well  treated  at  court.  Many  zealous 
healths  were  drunk  among  them;  and  in  their 
cups  the  old  valor,  and  the  swaggerings  of  the 
cavaliers,  seemed  to  be  revived." — •  Own  Times/ 
ii.,  308.  309.  ^ 

Charles  and  hb  coiuaeUors  wereiiff  firom 
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understanding,  or  even  taking  tlie  trouble 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  revulsion 
of  the  public  mind.  That  it  might  arise 
from  a  national  averseness  to  extreme  mea- 
sures, was  a  possibility  which  they  seemed 
to  have  thought  concerned  them  little  :  it 
was  enough  for  them  that  the  country  party 
were  disarmed,  and  at  their  mercy,  by 
having  lost  its  popularity.  From  this  time 
forth  Charles  placed  himself  entirely  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  deter- 
mined, as  was  said  at  the  time,  to  disap- 
point those  who  would  prevent  the  Duke 
from  reigning,  by  making  him  reign  even 
before  the  time.  The  courtiers,  who  soon 
found  out  where  the  power  lay,  deserted  the 
king's  levee,  and  flocked  to  that  of  James. 
There  was  a  thorough  change  of  system.  A 
strict  economy  was  introduced ;  the  expen- 
diture brought  within  the  fixed  revenue  ;  a 
resolution  taken  to  call  no  more  parlia- 
ments ;  and  England  again,  as  in  the  years 
which  preceded  1640,  placed  under  the 
machinery  of  a  despotic  government.  But 
the  uDparliamentary  interval  of  Charles  II. 
commenced  under  happier  auspices  for  the 
king  than  that  of  his  father.  The  unpopu- 
Tarity  of  the  country  party  for  awhile  made 
all  measures  taken  against  them  popular. 
In  the  reign  of  the  elder  Stuart,  this  attack 
on  the  ri^ts  of  the  subject  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  irreconcilable  hatred 
and  distrust  of  royaltv  which  brought 
Charles  to  the  block.  In  the  reign  of  his 
son,  this  was  the  period  in  which  the  crown 
was  most  honored,  and  the  court  party 
most  flourishing.  Such  a  difference  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  excesses  and  violence  of  the  country 
party  had  lost  them  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

But  James  and  his  advisers,  as  well 
during  his  viccroyaltyas  his  reign,  strained 
these  feelings  too  far.  They  ran  into  ex- 
cesses, beside  which  those  of  Shaftesbury 
looked  tame.  They  converted  the  courts 
of  justice  into  political  engines,  instruments 
of  vengeance,  and  nests  of  murder ;  under 
one  hollow  pretext  or  another,  the  scaffolds 
were  stainea  with  the  blood  of  men  whom 
their  fellow-countrymen  most  honored  and 
venerated ;  all  the  resources  of  tvranny  were 
put  in  motion  with  a  violence  that  was  only 
equalled  by  its  folly.  In  a  word,  this 
period  of  seven  years  was  crowded  with 
every  incident  that  could  tend  to  disabuse 
the  English  people  of  their  loval  infatua- 
tion, in  which  Uone  resided  the  power  of 
the  Stoartfl  to  oppress  them.    And  what 


was  the  result }  That  when  a  forei^  amy 
was  marching  on  the  capital,  that  king,  for 
whose  father  the  best  and  noblest  blood  in 
the  land  had  been  freely  poured,  and  whoae 
own  military  talents  had  made  him  at  one 
time  the  darling  of  the  nation,  could  not 
muster  one  regiment  to  defend  his  peraon 
— could  rally  round  him  no  friends  or  ad- 
herents— ^was  deserted  by  his  own  children 
— and  was  forced  to  quit  his  palace  in  dia- 
guise  as  a  fugitive,  and  to  owe  his.  safety 
and  his  life  to  the  generosity  of  a  foreign 
prince. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  violence  of  re- 
publicanism drove  the  people  into  loyalty : 
that  the  violence  of  the  loyalists  threw  them 
back  to  the  country  party ;  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  country  party  gave  a  tempo- 
rary popularity  to  the  administration  of 
James,  and  that  the  violence  and  infatoar 
tion  of  James  brought  in  the  Prinoe  of  Oi^ 
ange .  Like  a  pendulum ,  the  public  mind  was 
swayed  from  side  to  side  by  the  force  of  its 
gravitation  towards  a  point  in  the  middle* 
The  first  w|^o  appreciated  this  fact,  and 
acted  upon  it,  were  the  men  whose  counsels 
established  the  Revolution-settlement.  And 
as  all  contemporary  testimony  ascribes  the 
chief  merit  of  that  settlement  to  Somen,  W6 
can  hardly  do  wrong  in  supposing  that  he 
was  led  by  his  studies  and  observation  dur- 
ing the  leisure  of  his  early  life,  to  see  the 
necessity  of  steering  that  middle  course  in 
politics,  which  is  so  often  stigmatixed  M 
cowardly,  trimming,  and  inconsistent,  bnt 
which,  since  the  Revolution,  has  been  the 
course  most  in  favor  with  statesmen  and 
with  constituencies. 

Somers'  studies  at  the  Temple  and  at  Ox- 
ford gradually  took  a  political  and  antiqoA- 
rian  direction.  Politics  and  antiquities — 
particularly  the  antiquities  of  the  English 
Constitution — were,  at  that  time,  closely 
connected  together.  In  common  with  his 
personal  friends.  Lord  Russell,  Algernon 
Sydney,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  otheis 
of  the  same  party,  Somers  early  acquired 
that  antiquarian  tone  of  mind,  u  we  may 
call  it  so,  which  was  the  striking  peenliari^ 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  The  lead- 
ers of  that  party  were  the  very  reverse  of 
theorists ;  they  would  have  disclaimed  the 
title  of  constitution-makers  with  indimsr 
tion  ;  they  aimed  at  restoring,  not  creatmg. 
In  their  eyes  the  Stuarts  were  criminal,  not 
simply  as  oppressors,  but  as  answering  to 
the  old  Greek  term  of  tvffawrot^  as  subvert- 
ers  of  the  liberties  of  a  free  state ;  and  aocord- 
ingly  they  made  it  their  object  simply  to 
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restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm, 
and  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  people. 
Theoretically,  all  this  may  seem  somewhat 
unreasonable :  and  we  may  justly  charge 
these  men  with  paying  more  regard  to  forms 
than  to  things ;  with  overlooking  the  indis- 
putable fact,  that,  in  all  essentials,  the 
people  enjoyed  more  real  liberty  under  the 
worst  of  the  Stuarts  than  the  best  of  the 
Tudors  or  Plantagenets ;  and  with  forget- 
ting that  in  politics  it  is  not  precedent  out 
expediency — not  the  rights  of  our  ancestors, 
bnt  the  interests  of  our  posterity,  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  But  any  theo- 
retical errors  of  the  Whig  leaders  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  one  merit : 
their  mode  of  reasoning  was  adapted  to  the 
temper  of  the  times.  At  the  end  of  a  revo- 
lution, when  the  ancient  landmarks  are 
overthrown,  and  there  is  nothing  stable  for 
the  mind  to  rest  upon,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  people  distrusts  and  despairs  of 
theories;  and,  rather  than  plunge  into  a 
future  where  all  is  dark,  seeks  refuge  in  the 
imposing  spectacle  of  the  past ;  just  as  a 
student,  who  has  lost  himself  in  metaphy- 
sics, flies  for  relief  to  history.  And  thus  it 
was  that  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  pro- 
fessed themselves  restorers  rather  than  in- 
novators; and  for  this  reason,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  minority  and  powerless, 
their  leaders  gave  themselves  up  with  so 
much  passion  to  the  study  of  constitutional 
antiquities. 

Somers,  whether  as  having  more  leisure 
or  aptitude  for  the  study,  or  greater  talents 
of  composition  than  his  associates,  soon 
distinguished  himself  above  the  rest  by  the 
publication  of  political  tracts.  This  kind 
of  literature  was  then  very  much  in  favor.  Mr. 
Hallam  says,  that  "  An  eagerness  to  peruse 
cheap  and  ephemeral  tracts  on  all  subjects 
of  passing  interest,  had  prevailed  ever  since 
the  Reformation.  These  had  been  extraor- 
dinarily multiplied  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  Some  thousand  pam- 
phlets of  different  descriptions,  written  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  Restoration,  may 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  no 
collection  can  be  supposed  to  bo  perfect." 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  estimate  Somers' 
services  as  a  pamphleteer  by  a  standard 
that  would  suit  the  present  day.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  performances  were  of  the  great- 
est utility  to  his  party.  The  first  of  them 
which  calls  for  our  notice  is  a  reply  that 
was  published  in  1681,  to  the  King's  De- 
claration of  the  reasons  for  dissolving  the 
Oxford  Parliament.    Burnet  says  that  it 


was  written  with  great  spirit  and  true  judg- 
ment ;  that  it  was  at  first  penned  by  Syd- 
ney, but  a  new  draft  was  made  by  Somers, 
and  corrected  by  Jones  ;  but  that  the  spirit 
of  that  party  was  now  so  spent,  that  this| 
thQugh  the  best  written  paper  of  all  that 
time,  had  yet  no  great  effect.  Soon  after- 
wards Somers  published  a  vindication  of  the 
grand  jury  which  i^ored  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  a  tract 
which  we  only  notice  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting one  sentence,  that  sets  m  a  strong 
light  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  hero  of 
the  Revolution.  He  says,  ^'  Eveir  design 
of  changing  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
most  warily  observed  and  timely  opposed ; 
nor  is  it  only  the  interest  of  the  people  ^at 
such  fundamentals  should  be  duly  guarded, 
but  of  the  King  too,  for  whose  sake  those 
pretend  to  act  who  would  subvert  them." 
Somers  also  wrote  a  more  ambitious  work, 
entitled,  '^  A  History  of  the  Succession, 
collected  out  of  the  Records  and  the  most 
authentic  Historians;"  of  which  the  object 
was  to  justify  the  Exclusion  Bill,  by  prov- 
ing, from  the  precedents  of  former  times, 
that  Parliament  had  authority  to  change  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  Somers 
was  also  known  as  the  author  of  several 
other  pamphlets,  and  was  believed  to  have 
written  many  more  than  he  owned  to  ;,  it 
being  his  constant  practice  to  publish  anony- 
mously. He  wrote  several  pieces  in  verse ; 
one  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  ra- 
ther amusing  incident.  An  impudent  pre- 
tender had  the  effrontery  to  claim  it  as  his 
own.  This  person  happening  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Somers,  when  Chancellor, 
was  asked  by  hini  whether  he  knew  who 
wrote  the  piece  in  question.  **YeB,  my 
Lord,"  he  replied,  *'  His  a  trifle ;  I  did  it 
off-hand."  At  this,  we  are  told,  his  Lord- 
ship laughed  heartily ;  and  the  pretended 
poet  withdrew  in  confusion. 

In  the  year  1681,  Somers  lost  his  father. 
He  himself  was  now  thirty  years  of  age. 
Though  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar  five 
years,  he  had  not  yet  put  on  his  gown,  or 
appeared  desirous  of  practising.  But  now, 
whether  he  found  his  inheritance  less  than 
he  expected,  or  was  stirred  by  feelings  of 
ambition  from  which  he  had  hitherto  oeen 
free,  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  his 
profession,  took  chambers  in  Pump  Court, 
and  rode  the  Oxford  Circoit.  He  was 
neither  without  friends  nor  reputation,  and 
soon  found  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
powers.  It  was  not  long  b^ore  he  came 
into    oomtiderable    practice.      His  large 
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reading,  and  readiness  to  give  his  leaders 
the  credit  of  his  researches,  made  him  a 
general  favorite  with  the  seniors. 

The  circumstance  which  hrought  Somers 
into  notoriety  was  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops.  For  the  defence  of  the  accused 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  that,  by  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  realm,  the  king 
had  not  the  pretended  right  to  suspend  or 
dispense  with  the  execution  of  Acts  of 
Parliament;  and  the  researches  necessary 
for  that  purpose  could  be  intrusted  to  no 
one  with  so  much  propriety  as  to  the  author 
of  the  "History  of  the  Succession." 
Some  of  the  bishops  were  at  first  disin- 
clined to  employ  an  advocate  whose  known 
principles  were  so  different  from  their  own. 
But  "  Old  Pollexfen  insisted  on  him,  and 
would  not  be  himself  retained  without  him  ; 
representing  him  as  the  man  who  would 
take  most  pains,  and  go  deepest  into  all 
that  depended  on  precedents  and  records." 
As  junior  counsel,  Somers'  services  on  the 
trial  were  less  conspicuous  than  those  of 
his  associates  ;  and,  coming  last,  his 
modesty  and  good  sense  prompted  him  to 
make  a  short  speech.  But  we  are  told  that 
what  he  said  had  great  weight,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  extreme  respect,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  jury  ;  his  pleading 
at  the  bar  being  masculine  and  persuasive. 

William  of  Orange  was  now  invited  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  to  embark 
in  an  enterprise,  which  must  have  appeared 
at  the  time  not  less  hazardous  than  the 
invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Nor- 
man. The  extent  to  which  James  had 
stripped  himself  of  power,  by  falling  un- 
der the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  could 
scarcely  have  been  appreciated,  until  it 
was  proved  by  the  event.  Men  who  had 
witnessed  that  outbreak  of  loyalty  which 
had  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  I., 
unpopular  as  he  had  been,  the  moment  his 
standard  was  reared,  must  have  felt  that  in 
summoning  a  foreigner  to  land  foreign 
troops  on  the  soil  of  England,  they  were 
running  the  risk  of  calling  forth  a  no  lesp 
formidable  ebullition  of  national  feeling. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  estimate  the  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprise  by  the  amount  of 
opposition  or  difficulty  which  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  execution. 

Somers  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Tindal, 
to  have  been  "  admitted  into  the  most 
secret  councils  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  con- 
cocted the  measure  of  bringing  him  over." 
It  13  oertain  that  his  abilities  and  judgment 


early  gained  him  an  ascendant  over  many 
men  of  greater  standing  and  experienoe 
than  himself;  and  we  learn  from  one  of 
his  colleagues  that  he  was  "the  life,  the 
soul,  and  spirit  of  his  party."  Bat  a 
degree  of  obscurity  hangs  over  his  conduct 
at  the  outset  of  the  enterprisa  If  he  had 
indeed  the  merit  of  originating  the  bold 
design,  he  had  in  after  life  the  modesty  not 
to  boast  of  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  "  Association"  which  invited 
William  to  England.  And  when  the  Prinoe 
first  landed,  Somers  for  some  time  "avoided 
making  himself  conspicuous ;''  though  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Whig  leaderSi 
and  was  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  their 
counsels.  « 

The  form  of  the  Revolution-settlement 
was  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  shaped  by 
circumstances.     The  national  obligationa 
to  William,  the  necessity  for  his  presenoe 
to  hinder  the  return  of  James,  and  his  own 
resolute  refusal  to    accept  a  regency,  or 
anything  short  of  the  crown,  were  impera- 
tive reasons    for  a    change    of  dynasty; 
while  the  same  circumstances  made  it  im- 
possible to  put  an  end  to  monarchy  itself. 
Some  kind  of   middle   course,  therefore| 
was  dictated  by  necessity;   while  such  a 
course,  as  we  have    shown,  was  equally 
suitable  to  the  temper  of  the  nation  and 
the  political  doctrines  of  the  Whig  leaders. 
The  latter  looked  upon  any  breach  of  the 
constitution,  however  necessary,  as  an  evil 
to  be  palliated  and  slurred  over,  not  as  a 
thing  to  be  gloried  in.     Accordingly,  their 
first  object  seems  to  have  been  to   divest 
the  Revolution,  so  far  as  possible^  of  its 
revolutionary  character.     For  this  reasoili 
in  the  "  Petition  of  Right,"  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  draft  of  the  troaty 
between  the  Prince   of   Orange  and  toe 
nation,  and  the  drawing  up  of  which  must 
have  presented  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
a  theorist  to  introduce  constitutional  novel- 
ties, the  Commons  scrupulously  abstained 
from  doing  anything  more  than  to  point 
out  what  they  considered  James's  breaohes 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  stipulate 
that  such  breaches  should  not  be  repeated. 
They  permitted  the  introduction  of  no  new 
securities  for  their  liberties ;    they    only 
gave  additional  publicity  and  sanction  to 
those  which  they  originally  possessed,  and 
which,  in  their  own  opinion  at  least,  had 
been  unfairly  wrested  from  them.     And  in 
the  Bill  which  raised  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne,  they  not  only  left  in  stncued 
ambiguity  whether  the  title  was  derived 
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from  descent  or  election,  but,  as  if  to  gnard 
against  having  their  own  act  used  as  a 
precedent,  they  inserted  a  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  any  right  which  they  or  their 
posterity  might  have  to  deprive  William's 
descendants  of  the  throne  thus  conferred 
on  them  ;  using  thoso  remarkable  words  so 
much  dwelt  upon  by  Burke,  in  his  "  Letters 
on  the  French  Revolution,"  "  the  said 
Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  faithfully  sub- 
mit themselves,  their  heirs,  and  posterities, 
for   ever." 

But  while  the  Whigs  were  thus  solicitous 
not  needlessly  to  weaken  the  prestige  of 
royalty,  they  were  equally  careful  not  to 
run  into  the  other  extreme.  They  were 
resolved  to  give  the  death-blow  to  those 
delusions  concerning  the  Divine  right  of 
kings,  which,  during  the  previous  reigns, 
had  had  so  pernicious  an  effect  both  on  the 
monarch  and  on  the  people.  Before  in- 
ducting William  to  the  throne,  they  wished 
him  to  understand  that  his  new  dignity  was 
merely  that  of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  free 
people.  They  also  desired  to  let  him  feel, 
though  they  might  not  wish  to  make  it  too 
palpable  to  the  multitude,  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving the  crown  as  the  gift  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  in  order  that,  holding  of  them,  he 
might  learn  a  due  respect  for  their  authori- 
ty. This  disposition  was  displayed  more 
strongly  in  the  Commons  than  in  the  Lords ; 
and  hence  arose  a  discussion  between  the 
two  Houses,  in  which  we  find  Somers,  who 
had  been  elected  member  for  Worcester, 
taking  a  very  prominent  part. 

The  Commons  had  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion, drawn  up  by  Somers,  in  the  following 
terms:  "  That  king  James  IL,  having  en- 
deavored to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tract between  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  made  vacant." 
When  this  resolution  was  brought  up  to  the 
Lords,  the  majority  of  the  latter  house 
proposed  to  make  a  material  alteration  of 
it.  The  terms  of  the  resolution,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, establish  the  doctrine  that  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  derives  his  title  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,  and  may  be  deposed 
if  he  violates  the  fundamental  laws.  It 
was  not  thought  prudent  to  enounce  this 
doctrine  very^distinctly,  and,  therefore,  the 


circumstance  of  James's  withdrawal  from 
the  kingdom  was  adroitly  brought  in,  and 
the  word  '^  abdicated  "  used,  as  a  milder 
term  than  that  of  "  forfeited."  The  Lords 
now  proposed  to  substitute  the  still  milder 
term,  ^*  deserted,"  and  to  omit  the  clause 
which  declared  the  throne  vacant.  To  de- 
clare the  throne  vacant  was  to  imply  that 
the  next  who  should  fill  it  would  derive  his 
title  from  election ;  to  omit  this  clause  was 
to  infer  that  James's  cession  of  his  right 
was  only  personal,  not  affecting  his  heirs, 
and  that  Mary  came  in  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance. The  question  really  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Jlouses  was  no  less  than  this ; 
whether  William  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  or  simply  as 
reigning  in  right  of  his  wife,  consiaering 
her  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Stuarts.  Both 
parties,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  at  that 
time  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
the  Pretender  was  not  the  son  of  James  and 
his  queen.  It  was  the  question  between 
Divine  right,  and  the  right  of  Parliament, 
— between  a  monarchy  descending  from 
heaven,  and  a  monarchy  established  by  and 
for  the  people, — that  was  now  agitated. 
The  manner  in  which  this  great  controversy 
was  conducted  was  not  precisely  answerable 
to  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Campbell : — 

«*  Then  followed  the  celebrated  « Free  Confer- 
ence' between  the  two  Houses,  which  wa«  con- 
ducted by  vivd  voce  debate.  Somers  was  one  of 
the  manaj^ers  for  the  Commons,  and,  be,  being 
pitted  agamst  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  cause  (3' 
'  abdication  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne'  rested 
chiefly  on  his  shoulders,  'it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  speeches  on  this  occasion  are  by  no  means 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  enlightened 
statesmen  seuling  the  constitution  of  a*great  nation, 
and  rather  remind  us  of  the  quibbling  argumenta- 
tions of  pleaders  in  a  court  of  law  on  a  special  de- 
murrer to  a  declaration  or  plea  for  want  of  form. 
Somers  defends  the  word  *  abdicate '  by  quotations 
from  Grotius,  Calvin's  *  Lexicon  Juridicum,'  *  Bres- 
sonius  de  Yerborum  Significatione^'  Budaeus,  Pra- 
lejus,  and  Spicilegias ;  and  then  he  falls  foul  of 
the  word  <  desert,'  which,  from  its  etymoloey  and 
its  use,  he  contends  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  a 
permanent  renunciation,  and  means  only  a  volun- 
tary relinquishment  with  the  power  of  resumption. 
The  *  vacancy  of  the  throne,'  he  chiefly  defends 
from  the  record  in  1  Hen.  IV.,  where  it  is  said 
that,  upon  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  <  sedes 
regalis  fait  vactia,  H  confestim,  ut  constabat  ex 
pramisiis,  regnum  AnglitB  vacate .-'  then  Henry 
riseth  up  out  of  his  place  as  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  claims  the  crown,' — *  dictum  regnum  Anglit^ 
sicut  p-amittitur  vacans,  und  cum  corona  vindicat* 
Yet  it  IS  toMr.  SomeFB*  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  that 
Nofthamptoa  and  the  other  manageFs  for  the  Loids 
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chieflf  applj  ibemselvci,  in  suppOTting  their  wonJ 
■desert,'  and  insisting  Ibal,  b</  the  conalitution  oC 
England,  the  throne  can  never  by  powibilit;  be, 
b  cnntemplalion  of  the  law,  one  moment  vacant. 
AmJdKl  these  tech nicBli lies,  the  real  struggle  was 
whether  there  should  be  a  change  of  dynaciy,  or 
the  experiment  should  be  made  of  Protealanl  le- 
cents  governing  in  the  name  of  Popish  soverei|^s 
Somera  and  ihe  Whiga  were  not  only  afraid  of  the 
public  confusion  which  might  follow  from  such 
an  anumaloaf  administration  of  the  government, 
bet  were  strongly  convinced  that  there  conid  be  no 
twrmanenl  reformation  of  abuses,  till,  bv  a  break 
in  Ihe  succeasion,  tbe  doctrines  of  '  Divine  tight ' 
should  be  necessarily  leiMunced  atid  disc«unle- 
nanced  by  the  family  on  Ibe  thiooe."— pp.  03,  94. 

Lord  Campbell  here  seems  to  adopt  the 
sentiment  of  Boliagbrohe,  yiho  says,  "tht 
dispute  about  the  word  '  abdicate'  or  '  de- 
Bert,'  might  have  been  expected  in  some  as- 
sembly of  pedants,  where  yonng  atudenta 
ezerdsed  themselves  in  disputation,  hut 
not  in  such  an  august  aasembty  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  solemn  conference  upon 
the  moat  important  occasion."  Possibly 
it  would  have  been  more  dignified  to  have 
followed  tbe  example  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, which  camo  to  a  direct  vote  that 
James  had  "  forefaulted"  the  orown  ;  but 
the  fault,  if  fault  there  were,  was  not  that 
of  pedantry,  but  of  timidity.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  speakers  attached  any 
real  weight  to  the  argumenta  they  heard  or 
used :  probably  there  was  a  very  different 
kind  of  discussion  going  on  along  the 
benches  and  round  the  fireplaces ;  but  it  was 
not  thought  wise  to  expose  the  mysteries  of 
state  to  the  vulgar  gaze  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  salve  the  dignity  of  the  Lords,  by 
offering  them  ostensible  reasons  that  might 
seem  to  justify  a  change  of  conduct.  How- 
ever, Somers^ndhis  party  prevailed  :  the 
throne  was  declared  vacant. 

The  part  taken  by  Somers  in  this  trans- 
action serves  to  show  how  groat  an  ascen- 
dant the  young  barrister  had  gained  with 
his  party,  and  how  much  he  was  already 
looked  up  to  as  one  of  its  leaders.  This 
elevation  was  the  pure  effect  of  his  personal 
character;  it  was  a  homage  paid,  not  bo 
much  to  intellect,  as  to  integrity  and  single- 
ness of  purpose.  From  a  vary  early  age, 
Somere  had  been  accustomed  to  inspire  all 
who  knew  him  with  a  peculiar  and  involun- 
tary reapoot.  This  is  no  donbt  the  mean- 
ing of  Seltard,  when  he  inforros  ns  that, 
when  Somera  was  quite  a  youth,  "  by  the 
'exactness  of  his  knowledge  and  behavior,  he 
disconraged  hie  &ther  and  all  the  young 
men  that  knov  him ;  thojwere  a&udtob«, 


in  his  company."  And  to  the  umB  alliMit 
is  the  aneodote  related  by  all  his  biogra- 
phers : — 

"  His  father,"  says  Lord  Campbdl,  ''  used  to 
visit  London  ilnring  Ihe  terms,  the  syrtem  of 
agency  between  country  and  Londoa  ■ttotneva 
not  being  then  eslahtisfaed  j  and,  on  his  jrgy,  M 
unually  left  his  horse  at  the  George  lao,  at  Aebn, 
where  he  often  menlioned  ■  hia  bopefol  son  at  the 
Temple.'  Tbe  landlord,  one  day,  in  reply  to  hia 
panegyrics,  said,  ■  wby  don't  you  let  na  see  hin, 
Mr  F  Mr.  Somera,  in  consequence,  requested  hia 
son  to  Bccompsny  him  as  far  aa  Acton,  on  hja  »• 
turn  home;  but,  on  hii  arrival  at  tbe  GeoiK,  tak- 
ing the  landlord  aside,  said,  ■  I  bave  bron^t 
him,  Cobbett ;  but  you  must  not  talk  to  him  at 
you  talk  to  me:  he  will  not  suffer  such  fsllowa 
as  you.iD  his  company." — Camp.,  pp.  71,  73. 

Somera  also  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
that  memorable  debate,  the  result  of  whidt 
was  to  establish  on  the  firmest  basis  the 
power  of  the  Commons,  and  the  modem 
system  of  "  responsible  government," — tlia 
debate  on  the  settling  of  the  rovcnnc.  On 
the  acoession  of  Charles  II.,  and  on  that  of 
James,  the  Commons  had  settled  on  the 
kiug  for  life  a  revenue  equal  to  the  ordiouy 
exigencies  of  government,  merely  leaving 
extraordinary  demands  to  be  met  by  a  tem- 
porary grant.  At  the  Restoration,  the  ex- 
penditure was  estimated  at  1,200,0001.  p«r 
annum  ;  to  meet  which,  the  excise  and  ooft- 
toms  duties  were  bestowed  on  the  king  tot 
life.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  trade,  ths 
income  derived  from  these  sources  at  last 
exceeded  1,500,000/.  a  year  ;  and,  thondi 
Charles's  prodigality  made  even  this  tnanft' 
cient,  it  was  a  sum  that  might  have  rendo* 
ed  a  prudent  monarch  totally  independent 
of  his  parliament.  When  the  throne  wai 
conferred  on  William,  it  was  proposed  to 
place  his  revenue  on  the  same  footing  u 
that  of  his  predecessors.  But  Somera  and 
his  party,  though  they  were  pre-eminentlr 
"  the  king's  friends,"  and  though  all  then 
hopes  of  power  depended  on  the  king's  fit» 
vor,  resisted  this  suggestion.  After  along 
debate,  they  prevailed  on  the  Commona  to 
settle  the  greater  portion  of  the  ravenofi  in 
a  manner  which  made  the  continuance  of  it 
dependent  on  an  annua!  vote  of  the  Honn. 
From  that  time  forth,  it  became  impoarible 
for  the  most  arbitrary  prince  to  dispeOM 
with  the  yearly  convening  of  Parliament, 
or  to  retain  in  his  service  mlniBtera  f^m, 
whom  the  Commons  should  withhold  their 
confidence.  This  measure  ia  therefore  to 
be  reckoned  as  the  moat  important  resoltof 
the  Revolntion  of  1688. 
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Somen's  political  seryices,  joined  to  his 
repntation  as  a  sound  and  accomplished 
lawyer,  naturally  pointed  him  out  as  a  sub- 
ject for  promotion.  He  was  made  Solici- 
tor and  Attorney  General,  and  rose  through 
the  regular  gradations,  '^  always,"  accord- 
ing to  Addison,  '^  looked  upon  as  one  who 
deserved  a  superior  station  to  that  he  was 
possessed  of,"  until  he  reached  the  summit 
of  a  lawyer's  ambition,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  Here  h6  presided 
with  universal  satisfaction.  In  an  age  when 
party-spirit  ran  so  high  as  to  scruple  at  no 
extreme  of  slander  or  scurrility,  and  in 
which  even  his  own  political  and  private 
conduct  were  maligned  by  his  enemies  with- 
out mercy,  his  administration  of  the  law  was 
80  faultless  that  calumny  itself  never  ventur- 
ed to  assail  it.  With  this  negative  tribute 
to  his  praise  we  must  rest  contented ; 
for  the  crude  and  scanty  reports  of  his  de- 
cisions, given  by  Vernon  and  Peere  Wil- 
liams, afford,  as  Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  no 
meansx  of  appreciating  his  judicial  excel'* 
lenoe. 

But  Somers,  like  many  other  eminent 
men,  was  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  no  pub- 
lic services  can  secure  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  multitude,  or  defend  the  author  of 
them  from  the  fluctuations  of  party-feeling. 
Seven  years  of  war  and  taxes  had  brought 
the  Whigs  to  unpopularity ;  their  parua- 
mentary  majority  was  melting  away  ;  and, 
one  by  one,  their  leaders  were  made  the 
subject  of  attack,  and  driven  from  the 
councils  of  the  king.  Somers  had  his  turn. 
The  commons  addressed  the  king  to  re- 
move him  from  the  woolsack,  and  William 
reluctantly  complied.  His  enemi^  hurried 
on  his  dismissal  with  so  much  precipitancy, 
that  the  seals  were  taken  from  him  before  a 
successor  was  fixed  upon  or  even  sought  for. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
The  instability  of  the  administration,  and 
the  dread  of  so  severe  a  test  of  fitness  as 
awaited  the  successor  of  Somers,  made  the 
more  eminent  members  of  the  bar  succes- 
sively decline  the  seals ;  and  it  was  not 
without  hesitation  that  they  were  accepted 
by  a  dull  Nisi  Frius  barrister,  one  Sir 
Nathan  Wright,  whose  misplaced  elevation 
only  rendered  him  a  butt  for  ridicule.  So 
great  indeed  was  the  embarrassment  of  the 
xninistry,  that  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for 
putting* the  seals  into  commission  for  a 
while,  and  restoring  them  to  Somers  when 
the  clamor  should  have  blown  over. 
Somers's  friends  had  hoped  that  the  de- 
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priving  him  of  his  honors  would  have  al* 
layed  the  animosity  of  the  other  faction ; 
but  nothing  would  satisfy  the  Tories  except 
an    impea^ment.     A  variety  of  charges 
were  brou^t  against  the  ex-Chancellor| 
frivolous  and  vexatious  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, with  one  exception, — ^that  which  relat- 
ed to  his  conduct  on  the  Barrier  Treaty.     It 
was  this,  in  fact,  which  had  been  the  caus6 
of  his  temporary  unpopularity.     It  appears 
that  William,  while  ne  left  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  pretty  much  to 
his  ministers,  was  accustomed  to  act  as  his 
own  minister  in  all  that  related  to  foreign 
affairs,  wars,    treaties,  and  negotiations. 
He  had  resolved  to  enter  into  that  arrange- 
ment with  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  partition  of 
Spain,   which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
First  Barrier  Treaty.     He  had  announced 
his  intention  to  Somers,  and  commanded 
him  to  send  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal,    in    blank,  for  the  appointment  of 
persons  to  negotiate.     Somers  found  reason 
liighly  to  d^approve  of  the  negotiation, 
and  remonstrated  with  .the  king;  but  he 
sent  the  commission.  •  The  king  paid  no 
attention  to  his  reasons,  and  completed  -a 
treaty,  which  proved  most  unpopular  in 
this  country.     When  all  this  became  known, 
a  storm  of  indignation  fell  on  the  head  of 
Somers.    The  Tories,  adopting  for  a  pur- 
pose the  principles  of  their   adversaries, 
held    that    the    king's  command  was  no 
justification    of   his    minister,    and    that 
Somers,  having  set  the  seals  to  the  com- 
mission   and  the  treaty,  was  personally 
responsible  for  those  acts.     Acoording  to 
modern  practice,  Somers  should  be  looked 
upon  as  sharing  that  responsibility  <with 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet ;  but  in 
William's  reign,  a  cabinet  council,  though 
no  doubt  always  existing,  was  not  an  or- 
ganized and  recognised  body  as  at  present. 
According  to  the  'practice  of   the   time, 
Somers  seems  to  have  done  nothing  im- 
proper :  but  according  to   the   theoretical 
doctrines  of  that  constitutional  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  ought  to  have  refosed 
to  perform  the  xing's  commands  until  they 
should  have  received  the  sanction  of  tlie 
Privy  Council.    This  ancient  and  honor- 
able body,  however,  had  already  grown  too 
numerous  to  be  useful  for  executive  pur- 
poses.   Things  were  in  a  state  of  transition ; 
privy  councils  were  losing  their  jurisdiction, 
while  cabinet  councils  had  scarcely  acquired 
theirs.      This  circumstance,  which  makes 
the  reign  of  William  so  interesting  to  the 
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stndent  of  political  history,  makes  it  diffi- 
oalt  to  pronounce  a  positiye  opinion  as  to 
the  condnct  of  Somers  in  this  business. 

While  the  debate  touching  his  impeach- 
ment was  proceeding  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Somers,  with  the  boldness  of  a  man  con- 
scious of  integrity,  went  down  to  the  House 
and  demanded  to  be  hoard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. This  was  granted,  and  a  chair  was 
set  for  the  ex-Chancellor  a  little  within  the 
bar.  He  then  entered  into  a  defence  of  his 
conduct  relative  to  the  matters  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  particularly  to  the  Barrier 
Treaty.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  taking  too  much  up- 
on himself  if  he  should  have  put  a  stop  to 
a  treaty  of  such  consequence ;  that  the 
king's  letter  requiring  the  blank  commis- 
sions, he  construed  as  a  warrant  which  he 
was  bound  to  obey :  that  the  treaty  being 
concluded,  he  put  the  great  seal  to  it  by 
the  king's  command,  as  he  thought  he  was 
bound  to  do.''  In  another  part  of  his 
speeq^  he  draws  a  distinction  between  his 
duty  as  a  privy  counsellor  and  his  duty  as  a 
chancellor,  arguing  that  in  the  one  charac- 
ter he  was  bound  to  advise,  and  in  the  other 
to  obey.  After  having  thus  spoken,  he 
withdrew.  His  defence  is  said  to  have 
made  such  an  impression,  that,  if  the  House 
had  gone  to  the  vote  immediately,  the  ma- 
jority would  have  certainly  been  for  letting 
the  prosecution  drop.  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
then  a  very  young  member,  took  Somcrs's 
part  warmly,  and  voted  in  his  favor  ;  but, 
with  his  usual  tact,  abstained  from  speak- 
ing, that  the  effect  of  the  Chancellor's  ar- 
guments might  not  be  weakened  by  an  an- 
gry discussion.  But  Somers  had  other 
friends  who  were  not  equally  discreet,  and 
who  assisted  his  adversaries  in  drawing  out 
the  debate  till  midnight.  When  the  House 
divided,  a  majority  of  ten,  out  of  nearly 
four  hundred  present,  voted  "That  John 
Lord  Somers,  by  advising  his  Majesty  in 
the  year  1698,  to  the  Treaty  for  Partition  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  whereby  large  territo- 
ries of  the  kinff  of  Spain's  dominions  were 
to  be  delivered  up  to  France,  was  guilty  of 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor." 

Notwithstanding  thii  vote,  the  zeal  of 
the  Commons  seems  to  have  been  cooled 
down.  Perhaps  the  parties  in  the  House 
were  too  nearly  balanced  to  admit  of  a 
very  energetic  coarse  of  conduct.  They 
would  neither  drop  the  impeachment  nor 
carry  it  forward,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
keep  it  hanging  over    the  head  of   the 


accused  for  an  indefinite  period.  But 
Somers  would  not  submit  to.  His  friends 
in  the  Lords  assisted  him  in  farcing  the 
question  to  an  issue,  by  repeatedly  urging 
the  Commons  to  name  a  day  for  Drinji;ing 
up  their  evidence  ;  and  at  last  when  these 
attempts  were  found  fruitless,  by  them- 
selves naming  a  day,  on  whidt  the  Lords 
resolved  they  would  positively  prooeed  to  ft 
trial,  whether  the  prosecutors  should  appear 
or  not.  The  Commons,  either  affronted  ftl 
what  they  considered  a  disoourtesyi  or 
perhaps  not  displeased  to  find  a  pretext  for 
abandoning  a  prosecution  which  was  sureto 
be  unpopular,  resolved  not  to  attend  on  the 
day  appointed.  Accordingly  the  day  of 
trial  came ;  the  Lord  High  Steward'ii 
Court  was  convened  with  all  due  solemnity ; 
the  judges  took  their  places,  the  audienoe 
thronged  the  hall,  and  the  accused  answeied 
to  his  name :  and  then,  no  one  appearfaig 
to  prosecute,  the  Lords  pronounced  bj  ft 
majority  of  56  to  31,  "That  John  Lord 
Somers  bo  acquitted  of  the  articles  of  iifr« 
pcachment  against  him  exhibited  bj  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  all  things  therein 
contained,  and  that  the  said  impeftckment 
be  dismissed." 

A  calm  review  of  the  proceedings  eon- 
nccted  with  this  singular  impeadimenfe 
must  satisfy  any  impartial  mind,  we  thinki 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  misoOB* 
duct  of  Somers  in  this  affair  of  the  treatj, 
the  impeachment  of  him  was  a  mere  oni- 
brcak  of  party  violence  ;  that  the  adyoofttes 
of  it  were  precisely  those  whose  prinoiplp 
most  inclined  them  to  look  leniently  on 
conduct  which  was  only  faulty  so  far  as  il 
savored  of  undue  deference  to  the  crown) 
and  that  it  was  not  Somers's  error  in  this 
particular  case,  but  that  great  error  in  As 
eyes  of  the  ultra  Tories— his  shaire  in  the 
bringing  over  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ^whwh 
was  the  true  ground  of  this  attftd[  on  hhn. 
Party-spirit  was  then  at  a  height  nov 
scarcely  credible ;  but  the  Tories  them- 
selves were  before  long  ashamed  of  hftTilf 
persecuted  this  great  man. 

During  the  remainder  of  William^  rdga, 
and  the  early  part  of  that  of  Anne,  Somen 
saw  himself  excluded  from  farori  and  Us 
personal  enemies,  Godolphin  and  Mftri- 
borough,  at  the  head  of  affiure.  Neverlli^ 
less,  finding  the  adminifltration  gradnaUj 
conforming  itself  more  and  more  tb  the  old 
Whig  principles,  of  which  he  himself  was 
so  consistent  an  adherent)  and  finding  it  as- 
sailed by  the  Tories  nnder  Bolingbrwe  and 
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Oxford,  Somen,  to  bis  infinite  credit  in 
that  corrupt  age,  remained  &  stesd;  sup- 
porter of  government. 

During  this  period,  SomGrs  acted  as  one 
of  the  CommiBsioners  appointed  reapec- 
tivel;  by  the  ParliamentB  of  England  and 
SooUand,  to  arrange  the  tenns  of  an  nnioQ 
between  the  two  conntries.  It  is  eaid,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doabt  it,  that  the 
negotiation  was  chiefly  conducted  by  him, 
and  that  to  his  prudence  and  sagacity  it 
mainly  owed  its  success. 

In  the  antamn  of  1708,  a  change  waa 
made  in  the  position  of  Lord  Somers,  by 
the  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
The  prince,  for  some  reason  unknown^ 
seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  Somers  ; 
and  in  spite  of  that  abstinence  from  poli- 
tical interference  which  b  commonlv  looked 
npon  as  the  prince's  chief  virtue,  his  feel- 
ing was  BO  far  manifested  as  to  keep  Lord 
Somers  out  of  office  during  his  lifetime. 
Upon  his  death,  the  latter  was  made  Fre- 
ddent  of  tbo  Council.  During  the  short 
period  of  his  holding  this  post,  the  Whiga 
were  in  their  most  flourishing  state,  Mari- 
borough's  victories  baring  given  a  lustre  to 
their  administration,  which  for  awhile  com- 
pelled the  queen  to  dissemble  her  partiality 
for  their  adversaries.  According  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Anne  was  pre- ; 
vailed  upon  by  Horley  or  Bolingbroke  to 
play  upon  Somerg's  ambition,  with  the  hope, 
apparently,  of  winning  htm  over  to  the 
Tories. 

"  I  remember,"  says  the  duchew,  "  lo  have 
been  al  several  of  Lord  Somerg'  conversalions 
with  Queen  Anne,  to  fill  out  iheir  tea,  and  wash 
tbeir  cups.  'TIS  certain  Ibat  as  soon  sa  he  got 
into  bis  post,  lo  obtain  which  1  so  alien  urged  tbe 
Qaeen,  be  made  his  court  to  Abigail  [Mrs.  Ma- 
^aml,  and  very  seldom  came  lo  me;  and  it  is 
true  that  Lo:d  Oxford  and  St  Jobn  used  to  laugh 
in  tbeir  cups — which  came  out  by  Lord  Devon- 
shire—ibat  they  bad  instructed  the  Queen  to  be- 
have so  as  10  make  Lord  Somers  tbink  he  shoald 
be  her  cbief  minister.  She  could  act  a  part  very 
well  wben  her  lesson  was  ziven  her;  and  to  a 
little  time  it  appeared  very  plain  lo  tbe  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  GodolphJn,  that  Somers 
thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  to  flatter  tbe  Queen, 
and  went  to  her  personally  m  private." — Camp.,  p. 


But  any  expectation  of  detaching  Somers 
from  the  Whigs  most  have  been  founded  on 
an  ignorance  of  his  oharaotor.  He  adhered 
to  his  opinions  through  many  vidasitudes 
of  fortune,  with  a  oonstanoy  whidi  no  mo- 
tives of  personal  ambition  or  interest  oonld 
shake.     When  the  people  grew  tired  ofi 


war,  and  the  clamor  for  peaoe  brought  in 
the  Tories,  Somers  went  into  opposition, 
and  oontinued  so  till  Queen  Anne's  death. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  reign,  Ms  health 
and  mental  faculties  became  gradually  un- 
dermined ;  and,  though  he  took  a  part,  as 
a  privy  oonndllor,  in  weleoming  George  !., 
he  was  no  longer  fit  for  pnblio  life.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  was  reduced 
to  a  melancholy  state  of  torpor  and  lethar- 
gj,  which  was  terminated  by  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy on  the  26th  April,  1716,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Lord  Somers  has  been 
drawn  by  bo  many  skilful  hands,  that  it 
would  seem  equally  needless  and  presump- 
tuons  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  Its  distin- 
guishing property  was  dignity, — a  dignity 
arising  from  s^f-reapect,  and  inspiring 
respect  in  others, — a  dignity  which  rnade 
him  shun,  as  buieath  himself,  the  applauses 
of  men  who  could  not  appreciate  him,— 
which  kept  him  dear  of  every  action  and 
thought  that  was  dishonorable, — guarded 
him  alike  from  predpitanoy  in  forming  or 
announcing  his  convietions,  and  from  li^i- 
ness  in  abandoning  them ;  and  held  him 
forth  to  his  contemporaries,  in  an  age  wben 
pnblio  virtue  was  rare  indeed,  a  ipeotaeI« 
of  pure  imsullied  inte^ty.  To  this  he 
joined  all  the  amenities  which  gun  per- 
sonal friends,  and  make  the  happiness  of 
private  life.  Neither  the  cares  of  law  nor 
statesmanship  could  eztingnish  his  taste 
for  elegant  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He 
was  a  liberal  and  a  disoeming  patron.  It 
is  to  him  that  Addison  owed  the  leisure  and 
competency  which  enabled  him  to  write  the 
"Spectator,"  and  to  proaounoe  that  post- 
humous eulogy  of  his  benefactor,  which 
will  preserve  nis  memory  as  long  as  the 
English  language  shall  exist,  asd  in  the 
words  of  which  we  may  here  oondnde: 

■>  He  had  worn  himself  out  in  his  applieatioa 
to  such  studies  as  made  him  naefol  or  otnameotal 
lo  tbe  world,  in  concerting  schemes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  in  proeeeutJng  such  mea- 
sures as  were  necessary  for  making  those  scbemes 
eActnal ;  but  all  ibis  Was  doae  with  a  view  to 
Ihe  public  good  that  should  arise  of  iheasgeDeroiis 
endeavors,  and  not  of  tbe  hme  that  sbonu  acenie 
to  himself.  Lei  the  reputation  of  the  adtoo  Ul 
where  it  would,  so  bis  coontty  reaped  tbe  benefit 
of  it,  he  was  satisfied.  As  this  tun  of  mind 
iS,  in  a  gTMt  measnre,  tbe  oppositions  of 
anvyand  competitioii.  it  enabled  him  to  gain  the 

Ml  vain  and  impracticaUe  into  Ilia  deaigns,  and 
..  bring  about  seveTal  greal  events  for  tbe  nJetj 
ioA  advantage  of  the  paoli^  whi^  most  luve  died 
in  tbe  bhth  nad  be  ba«i  Mdwinw  <tf  apptaihig 
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beneficial  to  mankind  afl  of  beine  so.  His  life 
vfUB  in  everv  part  of  it  aet  off  wiin  that  gracefal 
modesty  ana  reserve,  which  made  his  virtues  more 
beautifiil  the  more  they  were  cast  in  snch  agree- 
able shades.  His  great  hnmanity  appeared  in  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  his  conyersation ;  you 
found  it  in  the  benevolence  of  his  aspect,  the  com- 
placency of  his  behavior,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  His  gjeat  application  to  the  severer  studies 
of  the  law  md  not  mfected  his  temper  with  any- 
thing positive  or  litigious ;  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  points,  to  triumph 
in  the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  or  to  oe 
supercilious  on  the  side  of  truth.  He  joined  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  good  breeding  to  the  greatest 


strength  of  reason.  By  approving  the  Hantimantu 
of  a  ])erson  with  whom  he  convened,  in  such  |iui* 
ticulars  as  were  just,  he  won  him  over  from  thoia 
points  in  which  he  was  mistaken;  and  hid  ao 
agr^able  a  way  of  conveying  knowledge,  that 
whoever  conferred  with  him  graw  the  wtfeer* 
without  perceiving  that  he  had  'been  inatmelBd. 
His  principles  were  founded  in  leaaon  and  np- 
ported  by  virtue,  and,  therefore,  did  not  lie  at  tfii 
mercy  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  resentment  Hii 
notions  were  no  less  steady  and  unshaken,  thmi 
just  and  upriffht  In  a  word,  he  concluded  liis 
course  among  me  same  well-chosen  friendsbipaaad 
alliances  with  which  he  began  it*— ^  FnahMte," 
No.  39. 


From  thr    Dabll»    UBlvcrtlty    Magatla*. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 


PART  ly.— CONGLUSIOir. 


Soon  after  the  elevation  of  Lonis  Philippe 
to  the  throne  of  Franoe,  that  sagaoions 
soyereign,  desiring  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  national  amity  with  Britain ;  and  feel- 
ing, moreoyGTi  that  Franoe,  emerging  from 
a  great  internal  political  convulsion,  with  a 
throne  unsupported  by  the  traditions  of  the 
past  or  the  right  of  legitimacy,  had  need  of 
support  from  foreign  alliance,  and  conld 
look  nowhere  at  that  moment  for  such  aid 
and  countenanoe  so  naturally  as  to  Britain, 
the  first  of  the  European  States  which  ac- 
knowledged the  Revolution  of  the  Barri- 
cades, ardently  wished  to  send  to  London, 
as  his  reprcsentatiye,  a  diplomatist  distin- 
suifihed  at  once  by  great  ability,  by  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  British  alliance,  and  by 
the  respect  which  illustrious  descent  is  so 
sure  to  obtain  from  the  British  aristocracy. 
With  these  views  his  choice  fell  on  Talley- 
rand. On  the  4ih  September,  1830,  he 
accordingly  submitted  to  the  council  of  his 
ministers,  assembled  in  the  Tmleries,  the 
question  of  nominating  his  highness  the 
Prince  Talleyrand  to  the  embassy  at  Lon- 
don. This  proposition  instantly  met  seri- 
ous opposition  in  the  cabinet :  M.  Lafitte 
declared  that  sudi  a  choice  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  attended  with  considerable  dan- 
ger, inasmuch  as  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
popular. This  opinion  was  still  more 
warmly  espoused  by  M.  Dupont  (de 
PEure).  Count  Mole,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  always  leaned  to  a  Russian  rather 
than  aa  En^iah  alliance,  oppoaed  aooh  a 


nomination  as  contrary  to  the  policj  wkisk 
he  considered  it  the  interest  of  Franee  to 
adopt.  M.  Bignon  ooncorred  with  tha 
other  ministers  in  disapproving  such  aa  ap- 
pointment. Finding  such  to  ne  the  naaai- 
mous  opinion  of  the  cabinet,  the  king  piA 
an  end  to  the  conference.  * 

The  following  day  Tdleyrand  dined  vitt 
M.  Lafitte.     '^  I  thank  yon,"  aaid  he,  to. 
the  minister,  ^'for  the  complimenta  jon. 
paid  me  yesterday  at  the  chateau*    I  kwnf 
all :  the  king  has  related  it  to  me."  ^'  Yoa» 
are  aware,  then,"  replied  La£tte,  **  of  iko:' 
terms  in  which  I  spoke  of  your  capaeitf •'' 
'^Let  that    pass,"  rejoined  Talleyrand. 
'^I  added,"  continned    Lafitte,    "that  I 
belieyed  you  to  be  incapable  of  nolatiqg 
your  word."     '^  That,"  resumed  Tallej- 
rand, ''  is  what  I  meant  to  thank  you  for."- 
'Mt  is  quite  true,  howeyer,"  obstfyed  L^ 
fitte,  ^'  that  I  also  spoke  of  your  nnpopa- 
larity.''     Talleyrand  smiled,  and  waa  at- 
lent.     In  a  few  hours  afterwards  LaStIo 
learned  from  the  mouth  of  the  king  that 
Talleyrand  was  ambassador  to  dieConrt  of 
St.  James. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  caaea  in, 
which  Louis  Philippe  showed  that  detonnt* 
nation  to  interfere  personally  in  the  affidia 
of  the  state,  which  has  since  rendered  hia 
reign  so  remarkable,  and  excited  snch  lively 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  adyoealea 
for  constitutional  goyenunent,  who  mard  > 
the  Royal  irresponsibility,  and  the  «Mt>- 
nenoe  of  the  soyereign  from  p«aonal  iwlar 
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ferenoe  in  the  administration  of  tlie  politi- 
cal business  of  the  state,  as  oorrdatiye 
prinoiples. 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
Talleyrand  to  the  embassy  produced  a  Uyo- 
ly  sensation  in  England ;  and  his  known 
inclinations  in  favor  of  an  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  gave  rise  to  the  most 
favorable  anticipations  among  the  commer- 
cial interests,  as  well  as  among  those  who 
looked  forward  to  the  inestimable  advanta- 
ges of  the  continuance  of  the  general  peace. 

On  beinff  pres^ted  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  TaUeyrand  delivered  an  address  to 
the  following  effect : — 

*<  Sirs — Of  all  the  vicisaitades  to  which  my 
great  a^  has  exposed  me— of  all  the  various  situ- 
ations mto  which  the  last  forty  years,  so  fruitful 
in  extraordinary  events,  have  seen  me  thrown, 
none  have  so  entirelv  satisfied  my  wishes  as  that 
appointment  which  has  brought  me  once  more  to 
this  happy  country .  .  .  ,  Common  prindpW 
draw  more  and  more  closely  together  these  two 
great  nations.  England,  like  France,  repudiates  the 
principle  of  intervention  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
other  nations ;  and  as  the  ambassador  of  a  royalty 
unanimously  elected  by  a  ereat  people,  I  feel  my- 
self at  ease  upon  a  land  of  needom,  near  a  descend- 
ant of  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick." 

His  first  efforts  in  his  new.oapadty  were 
directed  to  reproduce  and  realize  the  de- 
signs which,  under  less  auspicious  circum- 
stances, he  had  urged  upon  the  British 
Government  in  1792.  More  successful  at  the 
dose  than  in  the  opening  of  his  long  career, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  into  a  friendly  al- 
liance two  nations  which  rival  pretensions 
had  so  lone  separated,  but  which  he  con- 
tended analogous  institutions  and  comm<m 
foreign  interests  ought  to  combine.  The 
cabinets  of  Europe,  seeing  this  agod  and 
profound  diplomatist,  whose 'sagacity,  en- 
larged by  vast  experience,  and  ymoBe  unva- 
rying moderation,  they  so  well  knew,  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Revolution  at  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  courts, 
felt  a  stronger  faith  in  the  stability  of  its 
results,  and  a  more  favorable  disposition  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  existing  state  of  thines, 
and  to  treat  on  practicable  terms  with  the 
new  government.  Placed  by  the  ascenden- 
cy of  his  renown  and  his  talent  at  the  head 
of  the  conference  of  London,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand succeeded  in  reconciling  the  powers  to 
the  dissolution  of  that  union  between  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  which  they  had  estab- 
lished in  1814,  and  in  procuring  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  Belgium, 
which  thenceforth  would  cover,  instmd  of 


mffliaeing  the  northern  frontier  of  France. 
This  object  being  attained,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand finished  his  mission,  and  consummated 
his  work  by  signing  the  treaty  of  quadruple 
alliance,  which  united  France,  J&nflland^ 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  a  common  foagoe 
in  favor  of  peninsular  civilisation,  and  op- 
posed the  league  of  the  west  to  tnat  of  the 
north,  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government  on  the  Continent  of 
Ehirope. 

He  then  finally  retired  fr^m  public  life. 
He  desired  that  between  this  wond  and  the 
next  a  short  season  for  reflection  and  repose 
should  intervene.  Nevertheless,  one  event 
was  destined  to  draw  him  aeain  from  his 
retirement.  The  flame  whidi  was  sinking 
in  the  socket  was  still  to  give  an  expiring 
flicker.  His  friend  and  contemporary,  the 
learned  though  unobtrusive  Count  Reinhari, 
preceded  him  to  the  tomb,  at  an  advanced 
age.  They  had  often  met  and  co-operated 
in  their  long  and  eventful  career.  They 
had  witnessed  the  same  political  convul- 
sions, the  same  succession  of  revolutions ; 
and  the  departure  of  the  one  from  the  stage 
of  life  was  a  knell  which  foreboded  the 
speedy  exit  of  the  other.  Both  were  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  It  is  the 
custom  of  that  body,  on  the  decease  of  any 
of  its  more  eminent  members,  to  cause  an 
^loge  to  be  delivered  by  some  one,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  among  the  survivors.  Tal- 
leyrand conceived  a  wish  to  ofier  this  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
friend,  and  the  Academy  hailed  with  un- 
miuffled  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing for  the  last  time  that  voice  which  had 
so  often  persuaded  sovereigns,  and  of  behold- 
ing that  venerable  visage,  the  indications 
of  whose  lineaments  so  often  harbingered 
the  fiite  of  nations.  The  aged  diplomate 
himself  was  also  moved  to  Uiis  proceeding 
from  the  desire  to  bring  to  a  final  dose,  in 
the  peaceful  sanctuary  of  science,  an  exist- 
ence which  had  been  diequered  by  events  so 
extraordinary,  and  agitated  by  revolutions 
for  which  history  afibrds  no  parallel. 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  March,  1838,  the 
meetane  of  the  Academy  was  held,  at  which 
it  haobeen  announced  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand would  personally  deliver  the  academic 
^loge  on  his  deceased  friend,  M.  de  Rein- 
hart.  It  was  known  that  this  would  be  the 
last  public  appearance  of  the  venerable 
statesman  and  diplomatist.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  excitement  among  all  the  more 
elevated  and  enlightened  daMeswhieh  this 
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event  produced.  The  meeting  'assumed  all 
the  external  appearances  of  a  solemnity. 
Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  hall 
was  completely  filled.  Every  space  where 
an  individoal  could  stand  or  sit  was  oo- 
onpied.  The  elite  of  the  high  and  the 
giued  were  there.  The  most  elevated  offi- 
cial functionaries,  those  most  renowned  in 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts  ;  the  nota- 
bilities of  foreign  countries,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  diplomatic  corps,  were  all  as- 
sembled, expressing  in  their  countenances 
intense  interest.  Among  this  multitude 
our  eye  successively  rested  on  the  well- 
known  features  of  MM.  Royer  CoUard, 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Cousin,  Villomain,  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  de  Bassano,  Lemercier, 
Fauriel,  Mole,  de  Montalivet,  de  St.  Au- 
lairc,  de  Barante,  de  Jaucourt,  de  Flahault, 
Bertin  de  Vaux,  de  ^oailles,  de.Valencay, 
Princes  Esterhazy  and  d^Aremberg,  &c. 

When  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  old  wredc  of  all  the  Revolutions 
entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Mignet, 
the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 
He  took  a  scat  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  facing  the  President.  He  was  costum- 
ed and  coiffed  as  a  high  noble  of  the  ancien 
regime,  exhibiting  to  the  attentive  eyes  of 
the  numerous  auditory  that  impassible  se- 
renity of  look  that  no  catastrophe  was  ever 
able  to  discompose.  With  a  firm  and  clear 
voice,  and  perfect  articulation,  he  read  an 
elegant  discourse,  in  which  he  noticed  the 
various  public  functions  which  his  late 
friend  had  fulfilled,  and  the  eminent  abili- 
ties he  displayed.  This  gave  occasion  for 
general  renections  on  the  qualities  necessary 
to  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  every 
order  and  dass  of  diplomatist,  from  a  con- 
sul upwards.  M.  Reinhart  had  in  early 
life,  like  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself,  studied 
theology.  This  afforded  an  occasion  for 
some  curious  reflections  on  the  benefit  which 
a  statesman  and  diplomatist  must  derive 
from  the  early  discipline  of  an  ecclesiastical 
education.  In  illustration  of  these  views, 
he  adduced  the  examples  of  Cardinal  Chan- 
cellor Duprat,  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  Cardinal 
de  Polignac,  and  M.  de  Lyonne. 

Observing  on  the  qualities  displayed  by 
M.  de  Reinhart,  when  he  was  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  M.  de  Talleyrand  said — 

«  A  Minister  of  Foreign  ASkin  ought  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  sort  of  intitinct  which  shall  warn 
him  a^inst  compromising  himself  before  serious 
discussion.  He  must  have  (he  facuily  of  appearing 
frank  and  open  when  he  is  really  impenetrsible ;  of 
maiotaining  the  most  abeolute  nsenre  with  the 


manner  of  the  most  complete  tAand&n,  Ha  muM 
display  his  ability  even  in  the  selection  of  his 
amusements.  His  conversation  most  be  simple  and 
varied:  his  remarks  unexpected,  but  still natmal 
and  naive.  In  a  word,  he  must  not  allow  himself. 
for  one  moment,  day  or  night»  to  foiget  that  ho  la 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afbirs. 

"  Nevertheless*  all  these  quatitieB,  however 
mre  they  may  be,  can  avail  nothing,  if  good  faith 
do  not  give  them  the  support  of  which  to^  aland 
in  need.  I  desire  to  insist  the  more  on  thia.  in  or- 
der to  removes  prejudice  which  generally  prevails. 
No !  Diplomacy  is  not  a  science  of  daphdty.  If 
good  faith  be  necessary  anywhere,  it  is  oninently 
so  in  political  transactions,  because  il  alone  can 
render  them  solid  and  durable.  Stratagem  ia  often 
confounded  with  reserve.     QaoA  laitn  can  nevti 

Ciit  the  one,  but  it  fully  warrants  the  other, 
rve  is  even  to  be  the  more  recommended,  be- 
cause instead  of  destroying,  it  augments  confidence. 
•'  Ruled  by  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  conntiy, 
and  by  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  sovereign — by 
the  love  of  that  liberty  which  is  founded  on  older 
and  on  the  rights  of  all— «  Minister  of  Fore^ 
Affiurs,  who  is  thus  qualified  to  fill  his  office,  m 
placed  in  the  finest  position  to  which  an  elevated 
mind  can  aspire." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  disoonrae,  H. 
Drozy  the  President,  expressed  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand  with  mudi  ^dignity  and  graee 
the  thanks  of  the  Academv,  and  the  octoge- 
narian retired  loaded  with  the  felidtationi 
of  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  hia  andi- 
tory. 

Notvrithstanding  his  advanced  aeOy  aoA 
was  the  vigor  of  his  faoulties^  and  tbe  hA^ 
liancy  of  his  wit,  that  his  frienda  had  no 
apprehension  of  the  near  approach  of  Ui 
departure  from  this .  world.  It  waa  aboril 
two  months  after  this  memorable  meeting 
of  the  Academy,  that  he  felt  the  anddoB  nl- 
tack  of  the  malady  which  waa  destined  to 
bring  his  mortal  life  to  a  speedy  doie.  *  He 
bore,  with  a  tranquil  resignation  and  trm 
courage,  which  never  deserted  him,  the  ago- 
ny  of  several  cruelly  painful  operatioiui. 

During  this  illness,  which  waa  deaftinad 
to  close  his  mortal  career,  the  mind  of  the 
great  statesman  and  diplomate  oontinnally 
reverted  to  the  past,  and  his  tenadona  m^ 
mory  evolved  before  him  the  several  eirenla 
which  he  had  witnessed,  and  in  most  of 
which  he  had  borne  a  distingoiBhed  pari. 
His  nights,  often  sleepless  from  bodily  suf- 
fering, were  occupied  with  these  medita- 
tions. A  paper  was  fonnd  on  his  table  one 
morning,  on  which  he  had  written,  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp,  such  lines  aa  theae  :-^ 

'<  Behold  eighty-three  years  past  away  ! 
What  cares  ! — what  agitation  I— what  anx- 
ieties ! — what  ill-will ! — ^what  sad  compUoa- 
tiona ! — and  all  without  other  leaalt, 
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cept  great  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  and  a 
profound  sentiment  of  discouragement  with 
regard  to  the  future,  and  disgust  with  re- 
gard to  the  past!" 

For  three  months,  he  had  been  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Abb^  Dupan- 
loup,  with  whom  he  conversed  daily  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  This  was  not  a  move- 
ment of  the  moment,  prompted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  or  induced  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  age  and  the  prostration  of  bodily  in- 
disposition— it  was  a  step  he  had  long  con- 
templated. On  the  occasion  of  delivering 
his  eloge  of  Count  Reinhart,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  as  he  left  the  hall,  ^'  I  have  still 
one  duty  to  perform,  and  I  will  do  it." — 
(J'ai  quelque  chose  &  faire  et  je  le  ferai.") 
That  duty  was  his  re-establishment  in  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
decided  on  doing  this  in  suck  a  manner,  at 
such  a  moment,  and  surrounded  by  such 
circumstances  of  solemnity  as  would,  he 
imagined,  render  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  question  its  sincerity  and  good  faiUi,  or 
to  ascribe  it  to  any  other  motive  than  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  truth  and  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine  to  which  he  gave  so  solemn 
an  assent. 

It  has  been  said,  but  without  any  suffi- 
cient grounds,  that  the  attention  of  Talley* 
rand  to  religious  subjects  was  first  awaken- 
ed by  the  spectacle  of  the  daughter  of  his 
niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  a  child  to 
whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  go- 
ing to  her  first  communion — an  occasion 
which,  among  Roman  Catholics,  is  always 
regarded  as  one  of  peculiar  solemnity.  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  state  of  mind 
likely  to  precede  his  departure  from  this 
life,  he  may  have  been  more  touched  with 
such  an  object,  than  if  it  had  passed  before 
him  amidst  the  active  and  busy  scenes  in 
which  he  had  been  habitually  engaged. 
But  that  such  an  incident  could  produce,  in 
a  mind  like  that  of  Talleyrand's,  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it,  is  a  supposition  the  absurdity 
of  which  is  so  conspicuous,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  could  be  entertained  by 
any  serious  writer. 

In  accordance  with  the  determination 
which  he  had  taken,  and  to  which  he  alluded 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  Insti- 
tute, he  waited  until  he  became  sensible  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  moment  of  his  depar- 
ture from  this  life — a  moment  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, a  declaration  of  any  kindisto  be  regard- 
ed as  assuming  the  most  solemn  charac- 
ter,  and  however    made,  as  being  more 


than  equivalent  to  an  oath  formally  taken 
before  any  earthly  tribunal.  Talleyrand 
directed  a  few  of  his  most  confidential  friends 
to  be  called  round  his  bed,  and  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  that  of  his  domestic  attendants, 
solemnly  signed  two  documents,  which  he 
had  previously  written.  One  was  a  decla- 
ration of  the  principles  which  had  guided 
him  in  his  political  career  ;  and  the  other 
a  letter  to  the  pope,  declaring  his  faith  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  express- 
ing repentance  for  certain  acts  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  declaration  of  his  principles  was 
also  annexed  to  his  will,  in  which  it  waa 
expressly  directed  that  it  should  be  read  in 
the  presence  of  his  family.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  this  declaration  : 

That  in  all   his  public  conduct  he  was 

fuided  by  a  preference  of  the  interests  of 
Vance  to  all  other  things,  and  to  all  per- 
sonal considerations. 

That  he  maintained  invariably  that  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne,  not 
by  any  acknowledgment  of  any  hereditary 
right,  but  because  it  was  deemed  the  ar- 
rangement which,  in  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  was  most  beneficial  for  France ; — 
that  he  had  declared  this  to  Louis  XVI3I. 
and  to  his  family,  and  had  earnestly  coun- 
selled them  to  adopt  a  system  of  liberal 
policy  in  accordance  with  such  a  principle ; 
that  he  denies  ever  having  betrayed  Napo- 
leon ;  he  abandoned  him  only  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be 
at  once  attached  to  him  and  to  France  ; 
and  that  even  then  he  did  not  leave  him 
without  the  most  lively  grief,  seeing  that  he 
owed  to  him  almost  his  whole  fortune.  He 
enjoined  his  heirs  never  to  forget  this ;  to 
repeat  it  to  their  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren's children,  and  to  let  it  go  down  from 
generation  to  generation — that  if  ever  one 
of  the  name  of  Talleyrand  witnessed  one  of 
the  name  of  Bonaparte  in  need,  they  most 
regard  it  as  a  aacred  duty  to  give  assist- 
ance to  them. 

To  those  who  reproach  him  with  having 
successively  served  all  governments,  he  re- 
plies that  he  had  no  scruple  in  doing  so  ; 
that  he  acted  so  because  he  considered, 
that  in  whatever  situation  the  country 
might  be  placed,  it  was  always  his  duty  to 
render  it  his  services  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  power,  and  that,  according  to  his 
jud^ent,  such  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen. 

1  he  letter  to  the  pope  was  an  explicit 
acceptation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
in  which  he  waa  prepared  to  die. 
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These  documents  were  signed  by  bun-en 
the  day  of  the  16th  May,  in  the  presence  of 
eight  witnesses,  among  whom  were,  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  M.  Royer  Collard,  the 
Count  St.  Anlaire,  the  Baron  de  Barantc, 
Dr.  Cmyeilheir,  and  the  Abb^  Dnpanlonp. 

The  Abb^  Dnpanlonp  had  some  time  pre- 
viously presented  to  him  his  own  copy  of 
Bossuet's  Joumee  du  Chritien.  On  the 
table  in  his  room  this  volume  was  observed, 
on  this  occasion,  to  lie  open  at  the  page 
bearing  the  heading,  "  le  Chritien  pripare 
ta  demihe  confession  aoant  de  tnourir.^^ 

In  the  course  of  that  evening  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  the  king  had  come  in 
person  to  visit  him.  Touched  with  this 
mark  of  respect,  he  observed — '*  C'estlc  plus 
grand  honneur  qu'ait  jamais  re^u  ma  mai- 
Bon." — ("This  is  the  greatest  honor  that 
ever  has  been  conferred  on  my  house.'') 

A  circumstance  has  been  related  of  this 
interview,  and  repeated  not  only  in  the  less 
serious  productions  of  the  hour,  in  which 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  accuracy  is  not 
expected,  because  it  is  not  always  possible, 
but  in  the  pages  of  a  work  pretending  to  the 
severe  character  of  history,  and  where  a 
flagrant  violation  of  truth  is  inexcusable. 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  Histoirede  Dix  AnSy 
says,  in  recording  the  death  of  Talleyrand, 
and  the  visit  of  Louis  Philipp 


*'  It  is  related  and  repeated  even  by  ecclesiafltics 
themselves,  that  the  king  having^  asked  M.  TaJley- 
rand  if  he  suffered  pain,  the  dying  dipiooiate  repli- 
ed, 'Qui,  comme  un  damne,*  on  which  Louis 
Philippe  let  fall,  in  a  low  voice,  the  word — 
•Dejir" 

An  unanswerable  proof  can  be  given  of 
the  utter  falsehood  of  this  anecdote,  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  ought  not 
to  have  been  ignorant.  It  is  well  known 
to  every  one  conversant  with  French  me- 
moirs, that  the  anecdote,  if  it  ever  had 
truth  in  relation  to  any  one,  is  of  a  much 
older  date  than  that  of  the  death  of  Talley- 
rand. It  was  first,  we  believe,  related  of 
Cardinal  de  Rctz,  who,  complaining  to  his 
physician  of  the  pain  he  suffered  in  a  cer- 
tain illness,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  Je  sens  les 
tourmens  d'Enfer."  To  which  the  physi- 
cian is  reported  to  have  replied,  "  Deja, 
monseigneur  .^"  The  story,  however,  of 
whomsoever  it  be  told,  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable,  and  most  unfitly  admitted  into 
an  historical  work. 

On  the  following  day,  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution  became  unequivo- 
cal, mortification  extending  to  the  more 


vital  regions.  Tho  last  rites  of  the  Church 
were  solemnly  administered.  He  confessed 
and  received  tho  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction.  The  prayers  for  the  dyinff  were 
recited  at  his  bed,  in  which  he  joined  with 
much  apparent  fervor.  When  those  ftd- 
dressed  to  his  patron  saints,  Charles  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  Maurice,  tho  martyrs, 
were  said,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  in  a  fe^ 
ble  voice — 

"  Ayes  pitie  de  moi !" 

At  four  o'dook,  the  Archbishop  of  Puis 
called  at  the  hotel  to  inquire  after  him,  and 
on  hearing  of  his  expected  decease,  he  ob- 
served— 

^^  Pour  M.  de  Talleyrand  je  donneraia 
ma  vie." 

The  Abbe  Dnpanloup  repeated  this  to 
Talleyrand,  who,  unable  to  resist  his  dis- 
position to  utter  a  mot,  replied — 

''  Monseigneur  PArcheveque  anrait  un 
meilleur  usage  a  en  faire."  (My  Lord 
the  Archbishop  has  a  better  use  to  make  of 
his  life.)  And  heaving  a  sigh,  expired,  at 
half-past  four  in  the  a^rnoon  of  the  17th 
May,  1838,  having  lived  eighty-four  years 
and  three  months. 

By  his  will,  which  bears  date  in  1836, 
he  left  his  niece,  the  Duchess  de  Dino,  his 
residuary  legatee.  LfCgacios  were  left  to 
his  grand-nephew,  the  Duke  of  Valen^ay. 
This  document  is  all  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing, and  bears  annexed  to  it  the  dedaration 
of  political  principles  already  mentioned. 
His  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  are  de- 
posited in  England,  and  his  family  are 
prohibited  from  publishing  them  until  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  that  is,  until  the  year 
1868.  All  publications  pretending  to  be 
memoirs  of  him  are  to  be  disavowed  by  his 
family  and  representatives.  The  will  eon- 
dudes  with  a  declaration  that  he  dies  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  directions  that  his 
remains  shall  be  interred  at  the  seat  of  his 
family  at  Valen^ay. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  22d  May, 
with  great  pomp.  The  troops  of  tho  ffarri- 
son  of  Paris  preceded  ana  followed  the 
cortege  en  grand  tenue.  The  peers,  depu- 
ties, the  principal  members  of  the  oorps 
diplomatique,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  and  those  most  eminent 
generally  in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  formed  the  solemn  procession.  The 
pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  Pasquier,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Marshal 
Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  Count  Mole. 

The  titles  and  orders  borne  by  Prinee 
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Talleyrand  were  as  follows : — ^he  was  Prinee 
of  Beneyentam, .  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Esprit,  Grand  Gross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  France,  also  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Golden  Fleeoe,  St.  Stephen 
(Hungary),  the  Elephant  (Denmaric), 
Charles  111.  (Spain),  St,  Sanyenr  ( Greece) , 
the  Sun  (Persia),  of  the  Conception  (^Por- 
tugal), of  the  Black  Eagle  (Prussia),  of 
St.  Andre  (Russia),  of  the  Crown  (Sax- 
ony), and  of  St.  Joseph  (Tuscany).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  Vice-Grand  Elector  and  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  France  under  the  Empire 
and  the  Restoration. 

Since  the  decease  of  M.  Talleyrand  nu- 
merous publications  have  issued  from  the 
press,  professing  to  contain  authentic  me- 
moirs of  his  private  life.  These  have  been 
all,  without  exception,  miserable  composi- 
tions, got  up  as  booksellers'  speculations, 
merely  for  sale,  and  are  utterly  undeserving 
of  credit  or  attention.  Among  these  is  one 
under  the  title  "  Mimoires  iirls  despapiers 
deM.de  Talleyrandy^^  the  work  of  a  pre- 
tended countess,  but  bearing  rather  the 
marks  of  the  style  and  information  of  a 
grisette.  There  is  another  work,  in  four 
volumes,  which,  although  more  or  less  dis- 
figured by  recitals  of  a  false  and  scandalous 
nature,  has  nevertheless  marks  of  better 
information  and  more  correct  taste.  In  a 
variety  of  contemporary  periodical  works, 
as  well  as  in  the  journals,  anecdotes  and 
mots  ascribed  to  him  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  given  ;  but  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  apocryphal,  and  many  of  them  are  jeiix 
d*esprit  which  have  been  related  of  others 
at  remote  periods,  and,  like  that  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  work  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  unearthed  for  the  occasion  of  being 
connected  with  the  name  of  Talleyrand. 

The  mot9  of  Talleyrand  were  celebrated, 
and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  his  character.  His  conver- 
sation was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the 
profound  knowledge  of  human  character 
which  it  displayed,  but  for  the  polished  lan- 
guage and  exquisite  wit  in  which  that 
knowledge  was  imparted.  The  tenacity  of 
his  memory,  and  the  various  and  extensive 
circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved,  suppli- 
ed him  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,' 
which  he  narrated  in  the  happiest  terms. 
Without  possessing  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
his  language  was  highly  picturesque,  and 
derived  great  force  from  its  condensed  style. 


No  one  oould  pul  more  meaniiig  info  % 
^ven  number  of  words*  It  hai  Men  well 
said  of  this  extraordinstiy  mttn,  by  one* 
who  knew  him  long  ana  intimately,  and 
whom  we  have  many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the 
salons  of  London,  seen  enjoyinff  his  exqui- 
site oonversation,  that  aldiougn  he  was  so 
^^  simple  and  natural,  yet  he  abounded  in 
the  most  sudden  and  unexpected  turns,  foil 
of  point,  yet  evidently  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  and  theren^re  more  absolntely 
to  the  purpose  than  if  they  had  been  tlie 
labored  effort  of  a  day's  refleoiion->-a  single 
word  often  performing  the  offioe  of  sen- 
tences,  nay,  %  tone  not  unfrequently  render- 
ing many  words  superflnoue-— always  the 
phrase  most  perfectly  suitable  selected,  and 
its  plaoe  most  happily  chosen.  All  thiii  is 
literally  oorrect,  and  no  picture  of  fancr^, 
but  a  mere  abridgment  and  transoript  of 
the  marvellous  original;  and  yet  it  £ftUfl 
very  short  of  conveying  its  lineaments, 
and  fails  still  more  to  render  its  color- 
ing and  its  shades ;  for  there  was  a  oon- 
stant  gaiety  of  manner  which  had  the 
mirthful  aspect  of  good  humor,  even  on  the 
eve  or  on  the  morrow  of  some  flash  in  whidi 
his  witty  raillery  had  wrapped  a  subject  or 
a  person  in  ridioule,  or  of  some  torrent 
in  which  his  satire  had  descended  instan- 
taneous but  destructive;  there  was  an 
archness  of  maliee  when  more  than  ordinary 
execution  must  be  done,  that  defied  the 
pencil  of  the  describer,  as  it  did  the  at- 
tempts of  the  imitator ;  there  were  manners 
the  most  perfect  in  ease,  in  grace,  in  flexi- 
bility; there  was  the  voice  of  singular 
dep^  and  modulation,  and  the  oountenanoe 
alike  fitted  to  express  earnest  respect,  un- 
ostentatious contempt,  and  bland  compla- 
cency ;  and  all  this  must  really  have  been 
vritnessed  to  be  acoorately  understood. 
His  sayings — ^his  moi8^  as  the  French  have 
it — are  renowned ;  but  these  alone  would 
convey  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  oonversa- 
tion. They  show,  indeed,  the  powers  of 
his  wit,  and  the  felicity  of  his  concise 
diction;  but  they  have  a  peculiarity  of 
style,  such  that,  if  shown  without  a  name, 
no  one  could  be  at  a  loss  to  whom  he  should 
attribute  them.  But  they  ate  far  enough 
from  completing  the  sketdi  of  his  eonversi^ 
tion  to  those  who  have  never  heard  it." 

Talleyrand,  like  all  other  renowned  wits, 
has  had  the  misfortune  of  haying  the  say- 
ings of  innumerable  penoms,  more  or  \iaA 
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distiorniBhed,  appropriated  to  Urn.  Yet  a 
few  which  have  admitted  anthentioity  may 
be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  quality  of  bis 
saro&sm. 

The  following,  ziven  by  Lord  Brongbam, 
may  be  oonaideTea  as  anthentio  : — 

BeiDZ  asked  if  a  certain  authoress,  whom 
he  bad  long  since  known,  but  who  belonged 
rather  to  the  last  age,  was  not  "  ua  pen 
ennuyeose  f " — "  Du  tout,"  said  be,  "  elle 
4tait  par/ailement  cnnnyense."  A  gentle- 
man in  company  was  one  day  making  a 
somewhat  lealoas  enlogy  of  his  motber's 
beauty,  dwellingupon  the  topic  at  uncalled- 
for  length — be  himself  having  certainly  in- 
herited no  portion  of  that  kind  under  the 
marriage  of  his  parents.  "C'4tait  done, 
mo;isieur,  votre  pere  qui  apparemmcnt 
n'etait  pas  trop  bien,"  was  the  remark 
which  at  once  released  the  drcle  from  the 
subject.  When  Madame  de  Stae*!  publish- 
ed ber  eelebrated  novel  of  "  Delphtne," 
she  was  supposed  to  have  painted  herself 
in  the  persan  of  the  heroine,  and  M.  Tal- 
lejrrand  in  that  of  an  elderly  lady,  who  is 
one  of  the  principal  characters.  "  On  me 
dit,**  said  he,  "  que  nous  sommes  tons  les 
deux  daoa  votre  rom  an  d^gius^a  en  femmc." 
Ralpieres,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
work  on  the  Polish  RevolutioQ,  having 
said,  *'  Je  u'ai  fait  qu'une  mechanoete  dans 
ma  vie."  "  Et  quand  finira-t-elle  ?"  was 
M.  Talloyrand'a  reply.  "  Geneve  est 
ennuyeuse,  n'eat-ce  pas  P"  asked  a  friend. 
"Surtout  (mand  on  s'y  amuse,"  was  the 
answer.  "Elle  est  insupportable"  (said 
he,  with  marked  emphasis,  of  one  well 
known  ;  but  as  if  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
to  take  off  sometbisg  of  what  he  bad  laid 
on,  he  added),  "  Elle  n'a  que  ce  d4faut 
la."  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  the  only 
mo/  that  ever  will  be  recorded  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  uttered  on  bis  return  to  France, 
in  1814,  on  seeing,  like  our  Second  Charles, 
at  a  similar  reception,  that  the  adversaries 
of  his  family  had  disappeared — "  11  u'y  a 
qu'nn  Fraufais  de  plus."  This  was  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Talleyrand.  He  after- 
wards proposed,  in  like  manner,  to  Charles's 
mccessor,  that  the  foolish  freaks  of  the 
Duobess  de  Berri  should  be  visited  with 
this  Rescript  to  her  and  her  faction — "  Ma- 
dame, il  n'y  a  plus  d'eepoir  pour  vous,  vous 
serei  jug6e,  oondamn^e,  et  graci^e." 

Considering  the  large  space  which  Tal- 
leyrand filled  in  the  public  eye  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
dviliced  world,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
Mcomplished  almost  nothing  io  either  of 
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the  two  eharaotera  in  which  men  of  h^ 
intellectual  endowments  nanally  exoel.  He 
never  attained,  nor  even  sought  distinction, 
either  as  an  orator  or  as  an  author.  Of 
parliamentary  talent  he  had  none.  His 
works  in  literature  would  not  fill  a  Tolnms 


liar 


1  as  that  which  the  reader  now  boldj 


in  his  hand.  Few,  however,  as  are  the  writ- 
ings which  be  has  left,  they  are  Marked,  in  » 
conspicuous  maimer,  by  the  qualities  which 
conferred  so  great  a  charm  on  bis  conver- 
sation—a thorough  familiarity  with  the 
best  writers  of  big  country,  and  the  love  of 
the  most  refined  society,  with  the  moat 
abeolute  freedom  from  all  pedantry.  Hia 
description  of  an  Axnericao  backwoodsman 
has  been  cited  as  a  happy  specimen  of  his 
style.  "  Writors  of  a  less  severe  school,'* 
observes  Lord  Brongbam,  "  may  envy  its 
poetical  effect,  and,  perhaps,  learn  how 
possible  it  is  to  be  pointed  and  epigramm^ 
tic  without  being  affected,  and  sentimental 
without  being  mawkish." 

"  The  American  backwoodsman  is  intemled  ia 

DOlhiae;  every  seDsibleideaisbamBhcdfromhiln; 
braocbea  bo  el«antl]r  thrown  by  natnTe,  a 
lisge,  a  brilliant  hue  which  marks  one  put 

of  the  forest,  a  deeper  green  which  darkens  another 
re  nothing  in   bis  eye ;  he  haa  no 

rrcolIectioDB  araociaied  with  anything  around  himi 
ly  thought  is  the  numbei  of  strokes  of  his 

axe  which  are  necrssary  m  level  this  or  that  tree. 

He  has  never  planted;  he  isaslranprtoiheplw- 


could  not  live  lo  cnl  it  down.  He  lives 
only  to  dcBtioy.  He  ia  aurrounded  bydestnictioiL  - 
Hence  every  place  is  gpoi  Sat  him.  He  doei  not 
love  the  field  where  be  has  expended  bia  labor, 
because  hiB  labor  is  merely  fatigue,  umI  has  no 
pleasurable  sentiment  attached  to  it.  The  woifc 
of  his  hands  is  not  marked  by  the  plugicsaivt 
of  KTowih,  BO  inleresUDC  to  tbo 
sgHculturiBl.  He  Hoes  not  watch  the  mtinj  ol 
what  he  produces.  He  knows  not  tbe  plMBOKS 
of  new  attempts;  and  if  in  surreDiiering  bis  homa 
be  do  not  leave  his  axe  behind  him,  be  leoVM  no 
regteta  in  tbe  dwelling;  io  which  he  may  bars 
passed  years  of  his  liFe."* 

•  "Le  Bucberon  Amtricain  ne  i^inttetMa  k 

en;  tout  idie  sensible  eM  loin  de  lui;  ceBbmndm 

ilcgamment  jet^es  par  1aoatiu«,  nn  bean  Inil. 

ge,  unecanleur  vivr  qui  anime  one  partle  dn  Ixtls, 

1  vert  plna  fuit  qni  en  aasombrit  one  autre,  toot 

la  n'est  Hen ;  il  n'a  de  souvenir  &  plaoernolla 

irt :  c'esi  la  quanlilC  de  conps  de  htche  quMl  faut 

qu'il   donne  jxiur  abattre  an  arbre,  qui   cat  aon 

[que  !d£e.    Il  n'a  point  plants :  fl  n'en  satt  poinl 

plBisire.    L'arbre  qu'u  planteiait  n'ett  bou  & 

rien  pcur  lui,  car  jamais  II  ne  le  verra  asaei  fbft 

qu'il  le  puisse  abattre :  c'eet  de  dttraire  qui  le 

"'-Tc  et  il  dftroit  partoui :  aussi  lout  lieu  Inl 

;  il  DC  tienl  pas  au  champ  oil  11  a  plact  sob 

travail,  parceque  sod  travail  n'eit  que  de  la  ntlgne  ct 
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The  snccession  of  governmeiits  served  by  side  of  his  character,  it  can  scarcely  be 
M.  Talleyrand,  acknowledging  snch  yarions  credited  that  any  indiyidaal  could  be  fonnd 
and  discordant  principles ;  the  Directory,  to  question  its  intellectual  superiority.  It 
the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the  Restora-  requires  an  immoderate  amount  of  self- 
tion,  and  the  Monarchy  of  July ;  each  in  esteem  to  produce  the  courage  necessary  to 
its  turn  receiying  his  oath  of  fidelity,  have  giye  expression  to  an  opinion  so  utterly  at 
supplied  ground  for  the  most  serious  charges  yariance  with  the  judgment  of  all  mankind, 
which  haye  been  made  against  his  political  as  that  Talleyrand's  was  a  low,  common- 
integrity.  That  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  place,  yulgar  intellect,  incapable  of  com- 
haying  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  prehending  the  political  complications  in 
criticisms  of  history,  is  most  apparent  from  which  he  was  himself  called  to  take  an 
the  apology  he  has  left  behind  him  annexed  active  part.  If  such  an  opinion  w^e  pro- 
to  his  testament.  ^'  Qui  s^excuse  s^accuscj^^  mulgated  by  one  admitted  to  hold  a  high 
is  an  adage  which  will  in  this  case  (fccur  to  rank  in  politics  or  letters,  or  by  one  who, 
every  mind.  Yet  he  is  not  without  de-  having  lived  long  and  mingled  much  in 
fenders  and  advocates,  who,  if  they  do  not  affairs,  could  be  supposed  to  possess  expe- 
explain  away  ihese  glaring  indications  of  a  rience  whereon  to  found  a  judgment,  it 
time-serving  spirit,  find  many  circumstances  would  be  said  to  be  singular  and  eccentric, 
to  extenuate  the  unfavorable  inferences  But  when  this  estimate  of  such  a  personage 
which  they  suggest  aa  Talleyrand  proceeds  from  the  author  of 

the  ^^  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans,"  it  is  simply 

"  That  such  passages  in  the  life  of  Talleyrand,  ridiculous.  When  Lord  Brougham  wrote 
indicate  a  disposition  to  be  on  the  succesafal  side,  what  follows,  he  had  but  an  inadequate  idea 
without  any  verv  nice  regard  to  its  real  meriu,-  ^f  ^^^  presumption  to  which  youtli  and  in- 
says  Lord  Brougham,  "can  hardly  be  denied;  and  . '^  ^    ^      x-        v        — :^^  . 

when  facts  so  pregnant  with  evSence  are  bl^fore  experience  may  sometimes  be  earned : 

the  reader,  he  has  not  merely  materials  for  judging  cc  jf  the  integrity  of  this  famous  personage  be 

of  the  character  to  which  they  relate,  but  may  the  subject  of  unavoidable  controversy,  and  if  our 

almost  be  said  to  have  its  lineaments  presented  to  opinion  of  it  must  of  necessity  be  clouded  with 

his  view,  without  the  aid  of  the  historian's  pencil  gome  doubt,  and,  at  best,  be  difficult  satisfactorily 

to  trace  them.    But  the  just  discrimination  of  the  to  fix— upon  the  talents  with  which  he  was  gifted, 

historian  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  ^nd  his  successful  cultivation  of  them,  there  can 

both  by  filling  up  the  outline,  and  correcting  it  j^  ,jo  question  at  all,  and  our  view  of  them  is  un- 

where  harshly  drawn  from  imperfect  materials,  clouded  and  clear.    His  capacity  was  most  vigor- 


from  the  facts,  may  be  aggravated,  extenuated,  or  angular  acuteness  could  at  once  pervade  every 
repelled,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  more  judicious  subject— his  clearness  of  perception  at  a  glance 
view  of  the  whole  subject.  That  the  inferences  unravelled  all  complications,  and  presented  each 
fairly  deduced  from  M.  Talleyrand's  life,  can  be  matter  distinct  and  unencumbered— his  sound, 
wholly  countervailed  by  any  minuteness  of  exami-  plain,  manly  sense,  at  a  blow  got  rid  of  all  the 
nation,  or  explained  away  by  any  ingenuity  of  husk,  and  pierced  immediately  to  the  kernel.  A 
comment,  it  would  be  absurd  to  assert ;  yet  it  is  doud  of  words  was  wholly  thrown  away  upon 
only  doing  justice  to  comprise  in  our  estimate  of  him ;  he  cared  nothing  for  all  the  declamation  in 
his  merits  some  things  not  usually  taken  into  the  the  world— ingenious  topics,  fine  comparisons, 
account  by  those  who  censure  his  conduct,  and  cases  in  point,  epigrammatic  sentences,  all  passed 
who  pronounce  him— merely  upon  the  view  of  innocuous  over  his  head.  So  the  storms  of  ws- 
his  having  borne  a  part  in  such  opposite  systems  gjon  blew  unheeded  past  one  whose  temper  nothing 
of  policy,  and  acting  with  such  various  combi-  could  ruflae,  and  whose  path  towards  his  object 
nations  of  party—to  have  been  a  person  singular-  nothing  could  obtUuct.  It  was  a  lesson  and  a 
ly  void  of  public  principle,  and  whose  individual  gtudy,  as  well  as  a  marvel,  to  see  him  disconcert, 
interest  was  always  his  god.**  with  a  look  of  his  keen  eye,  or  a  motion  of  his 

TTTi    .  V    Ai.    j'lr  --.^1.1-    chin,  a  whole  piece  of  wordy  talk  and  far-fetched 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  the  ^^  'fine.spun  ig««ent  without  condescending  to 
estimates  which  may  be  made  of  the  moral  ^^^^  ^^  the  deep  tones  of  his  most  powerful  voice, 
.,,    ^  ^       ,         so  much  as  a  word  or  an  interjection,  far  less  to 

ou'aucune  id6e  douce  n'y  est  jomte.  Ce  qui  sort  overthrow  the  flimsy  structure  with  an  inesistible 
descsmamsne  passe  point  par  toutesles  croissances  .        consume  it  with  a  withering  sarcasm. 

SI  attachantes  pour  le  cultivateur:  il  ne  smtpas  la  ,^      *  j  LT-u   u'-T     -— ?L,  k;».   :» 

destince  de  serproductions ;  il  ne  connait  ^  le  Whoever  conversed  with  him,  or  saw  him  m 
plaisir  des  nouveaux  essais,  et,  si  en  s'en  aUant,  U  conversation,  at  once  learned  both  how  dangerous 
n'oublie  pas  sa  hacbe,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  regrets  la  a  thing  it  was  to  indulge  before  him  in  loose  pros* 
oti  il  a  v6cu  des  ann6es."  ing,  or  in  false  reaaoniDgt  or  in  frothy  dedana* 
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tion;  and  how  fatal  an  error  he  would  commit, 
who  should  take  the  veteran  statesman's  good- 
natured  smile  for  an  innocent  insensilnlity  to  the 
ludicrous,  and  his  apparently  passive  want  of 
all  effort  jfor  {>en]ianent  mdolenee  of  mind.  There 
are  many  livinr  examples  of  persons  not  meanly 

eted,  who,  in  me  calm  of  his  placid  society,  have 
Uk  wrecked  among  such  ahoala  as  these." 

These  were,  properly  speakiagi  the  traits 
of  his  oharaoter  as  developed  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  priyate  eooiety.  It  is 
scaroely  noedful  to  say,  that  one  who  played 
80  important  a  part  on  the  stage  of  politics 
for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  was  not  less 
eminent  in  those  ^eat  qnalities  which  snoh 
•  position  demanded. 

*'  His  political  sagacity,^  says  the  same  authori- 
ty»  **  was  above  all  his  other  great  qualities ;  and 
it  was  derived  from  the  natural  perspicacity  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  and  that  consummate 
knowledge  of  mankind ;  that  swift  and  sure  tact 
of  character ;  with  which  his  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience had  matured  the  faculties  of  his  manly, 
Tet  subtle,  understanding.  If  never  to  be  deluded 
by  foolish  measures,  nor  ever  to  be  deceived  by 
cunning  men,  be  among  tiie  highest  perfections 
of  the  practical  statesman,  where  shall  we  look 
for  any  one  who  preferred  stronger  claims  to  this 
character.  But  his  statesmanship  was  of  no  vul- 
gar cast  He  demised  the  silly,  the  easy,  and' 
raise  old  maxims  which  inculcate  universal  dis- 
trust, whether  of  unknown  men,  or  of  novel 
measures,  as  much  as  he  did  the  folly  of  those 
whose  facility  is  an  advertisement  for  impostitres, 
or  for  enthusiasts  to  make  dupes  of  them.  His 
was  the  skill  which  knew  as  well  where  to 
|;ive  his  confidence  as  to  withhold  it;  and  be 
Knew  full  eurtiy  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
political  art  consists  in  being  able  to  say  whether 
any  given  person  or  scheme  belongs  to  the  nght 
class  or  to  the  wrong.  It  would  be  very  untrue 
to  affirm  that  he  never  wilfully  deceived  others ; 
but  it  would  probably  be  still  more  erroneous  to 
admit  that  he  ever  in  his  life  was  deceived.  So 
he  held  in  otter  scorn  the  afoted  wisdom  of  those 
who  think  they  prove  themselves  sound  practical 
men,  by  holding  cheap  every  proposal  to  which 
the  world  has  i^n  little  or  not  at  all  accustomed, 
and  which  relies  for  its  support  on  principles 
rarely  resorted  to.  His  own  plan  for  maintaining 
the  peace  of  Belgium  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  a  policy  at  once  refined  and  profound.  He  would 
have  niade  it  the  resort  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  let- 
ters, with  only  force  enough  to  preserve  its  do- 
mestic peace,  and  trusting  for  its  protection  to  the 
{;eneral  abhorrence  which  all  Europe  must  have, 
in  these  times,  of  any  proceeding  hcotile  to  such 
a  power." 

We  shall  dose  this  sketch  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  same  writer  on  the  private 
character  of  this  eminent  person : — 

"Of  his  temper  and  disposition  in  private  life 
it  lemaiAs  to  speak ;  and  nothing  oonld  be  more 


perfect  than  these.  If  it  be  true  which  iSt  how- 
ever, more  than  questionable— that  a  life  of  puUie 
business  hardens  the  heart ;  if  this  be  far  more  cer- 
tainly the  tendency  of  a  life  much  chequered  widi 
various  fortune ;  it  he  is  almost  certain  to  lose  his 
natural  sympathies  with  mankind,  who  has  in  his 
earliest  years  tasted  the  bitter  cap  of  cruel  and  mi- 
natural  treatment,  coumiended  to  his  li^  by  the 
hands  that  should  have  cherished  him ;  if,  above 
all,  a  youth  of  fashionable  dissipation  and  intrigue, 
such  as  M.  Talleyrand,  like  most  of  our  own 
^reat  men,  undeniably  led,  has,  in  almost  every 
instance,  been  found  to  eradicate  the  softer  domes- 
tic feelings,  and  to  plant  every  selfish  weed  in  the 
cold  soil  of  a  neglected  bosom ;  surely  it  is  no 
small  pfaise  of  his  kindly  and  generous  naliire» 
that  we  are  entitled  to  record,  how  maiked  an  ex- 
ception he  formed  to  all  these  rules.  While  it 
would  be  a  foolish  and  a  needless  exagfgeration  to 
represent  him  as  careless  of  his  bwn  mterest,  or 
ambition,  or  gratification,  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  true  that  his  dispositioii 
continued  to  the  last  gentle  and  kindly ;  that  he 
not  only  entertained  throughout  the  tempest  of  the 
revolutionary  anarchy  the  strongest  abhorrence  of 
ail  violent  and  cruel  deeds,  but  exerted  his  utmost 
influence  in  mitigatine  the  excesses  which  led  to 
them  in  others;  that  his  love  of  peace  in  all  its 
blessed  departments,  whether  tranquillity  at  homo, 
or  amity  and  good- will  abroad,  Mras  the  iuceasant 
object  of  his  labors;  that  in  domestic  life,  he  was 
of  a  peculiarly  piadd  temper,  and  full  of  wans 
and  steady  affectiona  His  aversion  to  all  riolenC 
courses  was,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  carried  to 
a  length  which  prevented  his  wonted  calmness  of 
judgment,  and  his  constant  and  characteristic  love 
of  justice,  even  when  an  adversary  was  concerned, 
from  having  their  free  scope.  He  never  could  speak 
with  patience  of  Camot,  for  having  continued, 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  to  serve  and  to  save 
his  country  by  directing  the  war  which  defended 
her  against  £urope  in  arms — forgetting  how  mnsh 
less  could  be  urged  for  his  own  conduct  under  the 
profligate  and  tyrannical  Directory  of  1797  and 
1798,  under  the  conscriptions  of  Napoleon,  and 
under  the  military  occupation  of  the  Allies— even 
admitting  his  predominant  desire  to  prevent  an- 
archy and  conquest — than  mi§^ht  most  fauAj  bo 
oflered  in  defence  of  that  illustrious  BepnUiaufs 
inflexible  and  uncompromising,  though  stem  and 
undaunted,  virtue." 


A  Matrimomial  Newspapbr.— Every  oomma- 
nity,  class,  and  profession  has  its  Uteraiy  oigaa; 
and,  not  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
keepers  of  matrimonial  offices  in  Paris  have  started 
a  journal  under  the  alluring  tide  of  the  Bdrem. 
It  is  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween persons  who  want  to  get  married.  Ladies  in  / 
want  of  husbands  fsays  a  correspondent  of  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Register)  are  to  write  letters  to 
it,  setting  forth  tiieir  personal  chaimsi  and  the 
amount  of  their  fortunes,  together  wtdi  any  oAer 
particulars  they  may  think  likely  to  enhance  thrir 
value  in  the  matrimonial  maricet ;  and  gentlemen 
are  to  write  similar  communicationa  It  is,  in  iaeL 
to  be  an  advertising  paper  for  woaWbe-wivcs  ano 
would'be-husbands. 
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OOLOVSIr  HBTB^RP,  Ml.  WSJgt%i  HR.  nm  BOflTHWIOM,  MS.   MJtfrrtTi  *jftm> 

coturrr. 


Qme  of  our  fiiir  ncyfeUiits  olNmrrM^^^Ift 
your  youtb  secure  tile  repvtaiioii  of  being 
an  oadity,  and  il  w&l  seat  yvitin  an  eaq^ 
dudr  for  life."  This  reautf^  pardalij* 
true  aa  TewdiB  prkate^  aocietyy  embodiei 
Tsry  bad  acmoe  to  a  iniblio  man,  and  more 
eepeeiallj  to»  a  mealMr  of  the  Htoae  of 
Cpmmonfl.  Wo  to  die  num  on  wbom 
Nature  ha»nAieted,^  or  wbo  aUo^m  IdBttelf 
to  aoqnire  any  ^eenUarity  of  Toiee,  mannery 
or  mode  of  thmking,  or  wha  adopts-  any 
wUri  s^le  of  dresa,  if  H  be  bitToeation  or 
bis  ambitioB  to  speak  in  mblie:  Bfen 
ffomiis  oan.  soareely  eontena  miasl'  the 
olMiialifioatMm  ppodneed  by  aiicn  hsbili. 

The  readers  of  debates  m  the  Ho&si  of 
Commons  will)  of  oovse,  h»re  loitt  sinee 
peroesTed  that  die  fisoosrioiui  of  that  aa^ 
semUy  are  not  alwaya  heafy  and  dnll,  but 
(aooording  to  the  parenthetieal  statemenlB 
of  the  faithM  reporters)  that  there  are  re-; 
peated  bursts  of  merriment^  as  some  mem-^ 
bers  of  the  House  say  or  do  tilings  idudh 
enliven  tbe  prooeedinos.  But  the  aesoiml» 
of  the  leporters  are  by  no  means  satisflw- 
toij  on  this  head.  They  are  BOt  do- 
senptiye:  they  afford  no  means  of  jncMng 
St  what  all  this  merriment  proeeedr,  muess 
--^wluoh  unhappify  is  sdidnn  tiio  ease  the 
joke  is  so  gooa  and  obriovs  thai  the*  readei^ 
involantarily  supplies  the  laq^  whiofa  tim 
report  attribntes  to  the  HoosOi  The  sane 
word  '<  (laughter)"  follows  the  ablest 
point  of  a  Peel  or  a  RnssA,  a  Diteaeli  or  a 
Bnller,  that  is  sf>pended  to  the  dnllest 
platitnde  of  a  Boitiiwidc  er  a  SbtiMffp. 
Von  are  absolntely  at  a  loss  to  diseofir 
whether  the  House  are  laughing  mAi  tlie 
speaker,  or  oX  himk 

The  diffienlty  is.  easily  eiqplained.  There^ 
are  oertain  gentlemen  who^  often  wMk  oresl 
injostice,  are  made  the  '^  bolts*'  Or  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  4ir  two  there  are 
who  cannot  rise  in  their  plaoea,  eapeoiaify 
if  tiie  subject  discussed  be  a  graTe  or  im- 
portant one,  without  being  met  by  a  roav.tf 
laaghter ;  tiie  indulgence  in  wUch  if  the 
more  reprehensible,  because  the  parties 
haire  till  then  said  nothing,  and  also  be- 
cause, when  they  do  speak,  ttef  ntler  Twy 
sensible^  and  eren  fmj  wilty» 


Bvt  their  aUIitfee^  tilefr  pa»lent^  reris- 
nation  elMi^  a?afl  aa  nothbg  agaiastthdr 
oddities.  It  is  thdr  nisfmnne  to  haw 
been  aflUeled  wifi^  or  tiieirfelhrto  haifo 
assomed^  some  pemiBaitty  which  tonchee 
the  sense  of  tbe  fidhmkva :  tfid  the  ni^ 
waimetxy  et'oww^  eeeh  nndl  of  inAw  wiiiihe 
tohide  &  inAiidnal  rdleiitaiin  tiiegene-^ 
ral  tyramn^i  are  meroilees  in  theif  ^eoafie 
and  thoughtless  Jaqditee. 

Nolthat  we  wotud  eofei^all these  geft* 
thmeilwith  the  tiridd  ef  JastieeJ  Some 
tikffe  are  who  deeefve  eompessmni  onunla 
eontempt;  whfioef  one 'or  two  it  mayW 
said,  tiut  they  are  in  all  etheir  lespeeti  so 
sennble^  that  tiiev  obstinate  perseveranee 
in  tiieireeif  aaiiimed  odditieg  dsserves  onljr 
indignation.  But  from  -whatever  canae 
tileir  lufi^rooB  eonduM  may  sprittgi  one 
thfaai;  is  esrtain^  that  tiie  eriiilntions  they 
pfOToke  do  often  reflect  great  cusgraee  ooi 
the  Honse  of  Commons :  tint  the  jealopi 
mnltitnde  wito  are  excAided  from  diieel 
.fartidpalien  in  eonstitational  ridits^  eoih 
standy  mumnir  why  those  whom  my  woidd 
choose  fane,  oirnsat  aieii  ehoild  ber  ek-^ 
dnded  in  flivor  ef  prcperlrMhoeeii  mounts^ 
banks;  and  that  foreign  readers  end  spee^ 
tators  of  our  plurHamentaiy  debates  are 
utterly  astonished  and  seandaHaed  at  the 
eoenes  which  semetlmeo  oeenr  bthat  boidf 
wUeh  they  have  he«^soipffo«%  claim  th» 
titie  of  an  assembly  of  the  ihet  gentiemcai 
in  Bhirope*  And-  sMerfWnHy  regarded| 
sMh  eomplaints  are  miW  too  irall  founded. 

Tet  some  of  tiie  gesAmte  itiiO' are  tiMrf 
miw^  to  tiicfr  own  neeuBarttJea-  do  net 
fldilf  deserve  i»be  hcli  In  such  very  loir 
cetimathm.  AMioni^  ^wir  sseayadei  ave 
sometimes  fidicaloaa,  tiiey  often  mmw  their 
faMtd  Islervils:  Many  a  selMtt  Atilarit 
manya  aesiteiilions  observer  ef  preinietiek 
sIsMoftr  bdow  them  Im*  shsewdnesB-  and 
common  sense.  ThirtE  oAeli' Mdeem  fhciv 
absordities,  and  at  tfanea  dcasim  «nd  cAh 
tainreepeek 

In  jwsMee  elike  tai^dnm,  to  thoHonse  ef 
€ommoiis,  and  to  the  eonstitiencies  iriiidh 
have  sent  them  te  Mcfiamcttlywe  wiDxe- 
eall  a  iiwy  aftd  Mfawm  «e  fl»  tiMir  Nil 
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COLONEL   8IBTH0RP. 

To  Colonel  Sibthorp  belongs  tbe  dis- 
tinction of  being,  without  exception,  the 
greatest  oddity  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  also  now  the  '^  father"  of  the  droll 
personages  of  that  assembly,  dating  his 
empire  over  the  general  risibilities  from  a 
period  far  anterior  to  the  parliamentary  ex- 
istence of  any  of  the  gentlemen  whoso  oc- 
casional absurdities  now  enliven  the  de- 
bates. Many  times  his  supremacy  has 
been  temporarily  threatened ;  but  the 
originality  and  perpetual  fecundity  of  his 
humor  (which  is  not  always  involuntary,  be 
it  known)  have  carried  him  through  tri- 
umphantly against  the  most  audacious  of 
his  coinpetitors.  Many  a  meteoric  oddity 
has  he  seen  laughed  into  a  brief  notoriety, 
only  to  be  laughed  down  again  into  oblivion 
by  his  own  superior  power  of  absurdity. 
His  reign  may  have  been  turbulent,  but  hia 
empire  over  the  risible  muscles  of  his  five 
or  six  hundred  auditors  is  henceforth  se- 
onre.  For  who  oould  hope  to  vie  with 
Colonel  Sibthorp  ? 

We  have  often  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  reception  he  meets  with, 
for  the  patience  and  even  satisfaction  with 
which  he  is  listened  to  by  a  crowded  House, 
often  at  the  most  critical  and  exciting  mo- 
ments of  a  debate ;  for,  be  it  known,  his 
imperial  pride  is  sometimes  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  less  distinguished  field  for  dis- 
5 lay.  Is  it  his  ogre-like  appearance  ? 
'hat  alone  would  not  be  enough ;  for  the 
House  boasts  among  its  memb^s  some  far 
more  formidable  persons.  Is  it  his  cou- 
rage, in  standing  up  so  bravely  to  battle 
for  his  crotchets  at  the  most  inopportune 
moments  ?  No ;  for  there  are  other  bores 
who  do  the  same,  and  are  ruthlessly  coughed 
down.  Is  it  his  humor  ?  No  ;  for  it  only 
flashes  out  occasionally  in  any  shape  to  en- 
able you  to  separate  it  from  his  other  od- 
dities. Then  is  it  his  dauntless  frankness 
in  speaking  of  public  men,  or  his  strong 
substratum  of  common  sense  ?  We 
suspect  it  is  a  little  of  each,  and  that  the 
latter  element  of  interest  predominates; 
for  Colonel  Sibthorp  speaks  more  unadul- 
terated truth  in  a  week  than  is  heard  from 
others  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
twelvemonth.  He  is  a  licensed  jester,  and 
Titters  grave  censures  from  under  his  cap 
and  bells. 

When  a  favorite  comedian,  who  is  more 
especially  a  physical  actor,  not  to  say  a 
boffoon— when  a  Listoni  a  Buokatoaei  a 


Keoley,  enters  upon -the  stage;  nay, 
when  his  well-known  voice  is  heard  at  tho 
wings — it  is  the  signal  for  an  univennl  roar 
from  the  delighted  audience.  They  are 
grateful  in  their  pleasure,  their  laughter  ia 
a  mixture  of  memory  and  expectation,  aad 
they  greet  him  as  much  for  what  he  has 
done  as  for  what  they  know  he  will  do. 
And  ho,  too,  who  is  the  object  of  all  this 
involuntary  flattery,  how  well  he  knows  his 
footing !  He  smiles,  bows,  exeontes  some 
favorite  antic,  and  then  another  roar! 
There  is  a  perfect  harmony,  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding, between  them.  From  that 
moment  tho  actor  may  say  and  do  almoflt 
whatever  he  likes,  and  still  is  sure  of  a  kind 
interpretation.  Now,  the  influence  of  Colo- 
nel Sibthorp  over  the  house  of  Coniinona  ie 
not  very  unlike  this  of  the  favorite  Dicta- 
tor of  a  Haymarket  audience.  Let  ns  sup- 
pose that  the  political  feelings  of  a  crowded 
House  have  been  swayed  during  mRBJ  hoon 
by  the  artistical  debating  power  of  a  Peel,  or 
their  imagination  stimulated  by  the  hril- 
liant  oratory  of  a  Maoaulay,  or  that  thej 
have  been  wrought  up  to  the  hi^est  piton 
of  passionate  excitement  by  the  spixit-etir- 
ring  i4)peals  of  a  Shiel.  To  a  multitadi- 
nous  roar  of  cheering  has  succeeded  for  a 
few  instants  that  quiet  which  awaits  a  new 
orator,  or  a  confused  low  murmur  of  appro- 
bation at  the  speaker  who  has  just  sat 
down.  Suddenly  another  sound,  one  the 
least  expected,  assails  the  ear.  The  veiy 
walk  shake  under  that  shout  of  laughter 
which  resounds  from  five  hundred  voieei 
throughout  the  building ;  not  ezadly  Ae 
laughter  of  mere  ridicule,  but  a  oonvulsite 
expression  of  delighted  amusement.  Yen 
look  around  for  the  cause.  Lo !  far  up  the 
mountain  of  benches,  close  by  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  side-gallery,  there  stands  a 
figure  whidi  defies  classification.  It  is 
unique.  It  would,  at  first  glance,  merely 
excite  ridicule ;  but,  at  a  second,  you  per- 
ceive a  something  indicative  of  strength,  ef 
manliness,  of  self-possession,  vrttLdh  min- 
gles a  kind  of  involuntary  respeet  with 
your  laughter.  It  looks  like  the  dibru  ef 
what  must  once  have  been  a  magnyieo.  A 
majestic  air  of  tawdry  grandeur  reminds  von 
of  how  King  Joachim  might  have  looked 
when  he  found  that  the  game  was  up  at 
Naples,  or  of  the  exaggerated  despair  of 
that  most  magnificent  ofmodera  notentates, 
King  Bland.  This  speetre-Iike  fonn 
breaks  on  you  in  detail,  but  still  defying  all 
efforts  to  fix  it  as  of  any  known  order  of 
men.    The  costume  is  a  perfiMft  kalstdo* 
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Mope ;  it  belongs  to  'no  nrandiiMi  mode. 
Tlie  more  yon  look,  the  more  it  aMi  jonr 
imagination  to  mjstify  yon  with  Hoffmin^ 
like  transformations.     Now,  it  givee  tbe 
wearer  the  nltra«rakish  air  of  an  onteider 
of  the  betting-ring ;  now,  a  tyrannioal  idea 
ftisee  all  dear  outlines  of  eoat^  veet,  and 
pantaloons,  into  a  loose,  enveloping  drano-. 
ry,  till  yon  behold  a  sallow  and  bearoed 
Tnrk,  indulging  in  the  dreamy  obliTiowh 
nese  of  his  opium  tine.    At  one  moment, 
you  think  this  figure  must  have  walked  out 
of  Holywell  Street  on  a  daily  avoeation, 
and  have  strayed  into  the  House  by  mis- 
take ;  the  next,  and  you  have  an  inuura  of 
the  real  original  of  the  Saraoen's  Head 
fumbling  his  way  home,  haggard,  and  with 
disordered  hair  and  beard^  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  mortdng,  after  a  nidit  Of  the  en- 
joyment forbidden  to  the  <£ildien  of  the 
Prophet.     Now,  for  an  instant,  the  face  it 
in  repose,  and  its  aspeot  ib  UffoUno<like  in 
its  melancholy  emaoiation.    liah!  it  haa 
changed  the  tragio  mask  for  the  -groteecpe  j 
and  now  it  is  more  like  one  of  W.  H. 
Payne's    very    oapital    osres,  or^.£riend 
Punch's  biienoir — the  terrwleSha*la-bi-lal 
It  is,  indeed,  a  puuling  faoe.     Finely  out^ 
lined,  Caucasian  even  to  the  ideal  of  a  Die- 
raeli,  time  has  yet  reduoed  it  to  a  Quizotie 
leanness  and  hardness  of  fbature ;     and 
there  is,  withal,  a  wild  fire  in  the  eye ;  and 
the  sallowness  and  pallor  of  the  oomplesion, 
with  the  shaggy  mouataehe,  and  irraj^ular 
stubble  of  darknair  sestt^ed  over  the  fa>wer 
part  of  the  face,  losing  itedf  in  a  fbrmidable 
pair  of  whiskers  strug^ing  to  be  a  befurd  ; 
'-—all  these  strange  symptoms  would  sng- 

fest  painful  ideas,  were  it  not  for  the  goml 
umor  that  for  ever  reigns  in  the  oounte- 
nanoe,  and  the  perfect  self-possesiion  and 
average  good  sense  of  the  eooentrie  owner. 
But  observe  his  manner  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  House.  He  does  not  aigoe 
or  appeal;  he  propounds  or  denooneea. 
Observe  his  magisterial  air— the  intensely 
pompous  gravity  whidb  reigns  on  his  ooun- 
tenance,  while  that  shaggy  mouth  ia  mov- 
ing with  such  rapid  utterance.  Observe, 
too,  how  he  waves  his  arm,  as  commanding 
attention — how  profusely  adorned  ara  the 
digits  of  his  small  iriiite  hand  with  mark- 
up brilliants — how  comfortridy  and  li^ 
miUarly  he  dangles  that  enormous  gold 
eye-elass  and  chain,  whidi  he  never  by  any 
acddent  uses  for  its  destined'  porpoae  I 
And  what  is  he  uttering  in  that  low,  rum- 
bling, scarcely  articulate  voice  ?  Welly  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  say  ^  bat  thalmilsjf 


laijf^ter  firom  all  ddee  ptodoltt  that  U  ia 
■omethiikg  good.    The  truth  ia,  that  thia 
gallaat  edonel  ia  a  sort  if  self-oonstituted 
tribune;  and  the  object  of  hia  tribanitia& 
efibrta  is,  the  unmakiiu;  and  hnatiii^  down 
of  all  htmbngs.    And  eertaialy  he  haa  a 
first-rate  aeeut,  and  4  magnificent  manner 
of  operation.     Not  ia  it  a  mere  paatima 
widi  him ;   it  in  a  labor  in  canMSt,  and  it 
often  leads  to  triumphant  reedtal     But 
Colonel   Sibihorp    has    Ua    weaknesses^ 
There  are  certain  inen  and  elasses  of  men 
towarda  whom  he  la  actuated  bj  a  roMea. 
There  ia  no  concentration  of  human  ibelia| 
eunal  to  Ua  hati^  of  a  ^  eonoafasion^ 
were  the  Mored  ebour  to  ippear  on  earth 
again  for  the  benefit  of  man,  to  the  gdlani 
colonel  thejr  would  be  objecH  of  aamoion  if 
they  were  ^^  commiasionera.''     The  oidy 
**  commissioner"  he  could  ever  be  broa([^t 
to  endure  waa  Mr.  Foster  ni  2V  IliMt. 
For  he  neither  receive  the  public  pav,  nct.>;E 
produced  a  *^  blue  book.''    To  the  c(»onel| 
all  other  ^  commiasicnerB,'*  and  more  eap^ 
dally  their.ffigantic  promOtiona,  are  sheer 
«<  humbugs.''     That  ia  hia  fiivorite  word 
when  under  eiacerbatlott  of  bOe  agslnal 
tiiem.    In  hia  eyea,  they  are  daomaUe  inp 
ventiona  of-  coirrupt  minsters,  to  eram  mn» 
reptitioaafy  briefiess  barristers  and  govern* 
ment  underlingB  with  the  plunder  of  tiia 
public    In  an  access  of  one  of  hia  flta  of 
tUa  kind,  he  cpnfounda'  all  commisaionMa 
in  one  dangeroua  and  disgracsAil^at^ry. 
The  evil  of  making  a  commisBioner  ia  to  him 
greater  than  any  possible  good  he  could 
effect;  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  dia- 
eaae.    Need  we.  then,  tell  the  reader  hiaw 
awfnl  haa  his  inoignation  ever  been  agaiaal 
the  mat  arcb-commiBaion  itaelf,  or  how 
inmitible  in  their  comieal'Vdiemenee  have 
been  hia  dennncialiona  of-lba  New  Poct^ 
law?     That  ««baae,  wickec^  tynumical, 
uneonatitutionaL"-  meaaure  haa  educed  the  ' 
maater-piecea  of  SibthcMrp.    Here  he  haa 
been  eUotrical.    And|in  jualice,itmuatbe 
aaid,  that  the  tetriUe  eanmatneaa  and  siiih 
eeritnpr  of  his  denuaeiationa  give  tO'them  al 
timea  a  aomeOing  pt  pow«r  which  fiadiaa 
out  like  dofnence* 

Once  for  att,  let  it  be  obisrfud,  thai  howh 
Offer  mneh  one  msgr  be  tennied  to  janf^  fkuai 
time  to  time  at  Gdonel  SM&oip,  he  ia  not 
to  be  regarded,  aa  ausaj  persona  who  aee 
him  for  the  fiiat  ttam  are  inclined  to  rarard 
him,  as  a  person  simply  ridicaloua.  Ihera 
ia  a  method  even  in  what  aaams  to  be  on 
hia  part  dieer  folly.  '  It  la  ha^oaslUa  to 
MNwiln^ringa*  lia  jMilsafW  Jlpa  nl 
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attitudes,  or  at  hiii  simnlated  gravity,  when 
assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  merriment  of 
his  audience ;  nor  is  it  without  an  admix- 
ture of  that  pity  which  is  not  the  most 
flattering  to  a  man's  amour  propre,  that  one 
sees  the  imploring  yet  half-aespairing  glan- 
ces he  casts  from  time  to  time  from  under 
his  shaggy  eyebrows,  up  towards  the  gallery 
appropriated  to  the  press.  But  these 
oddities  are  constantly  redeemed  by  the 
sound  sense  and  forcible,  if  rather  rude, 
truth  of  his  observations.  Nor  shotild  we 
forget  that  Colonel  Sibthorp  has  done 
something.  He  is  one  of  the  few  ^'  private" 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ^  pri- 
vate," that  is  to  say,  as  distinguishea  from 
the  leaders  or  direct  servitors  of  party) 
who  have  defeated  a  government.  We 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  we 
refer  to  that  memorable  motion  of  the 
gallant  colonel,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
reduction  of  the  proposed  vote  to  Prince 
Albert  of  50,000/.  a  year  to  30,000/. 
This  was  a  great  triumph  for  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp— the  grand  event  of  his  l^fe. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  the  gallant 
colonel  has  been  in  a  dreadful  dilemma. 
For  many  years  past  he  has  been  a  staunch 
and  consistent  Conservative  partisan — a 
laudator  temporis  acti — a  panegyrist  even 
to  excess  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  he  has 
distinguished  himself  above  all  other  mem- 
bers by  his  exaggerated  hatred  and  abuse 
of  the  Whigs.  But  the  defection  of  Sir 
Robert  from  some  of  the  principles  of  his 
party  leaves  Colonel  Sibthorp  without  an 
object  of  worship.  To  have  one  is  essen- 
tial to  him.  He  does  not  like  to  turn 
round  and  abuse  Sir  Robert,  after  his  elo- 
quent praises  of  that  statesman  which  are 
on  record  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he 
like  openly  to  laud  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Whigs,  whom  he  has  so  often  denounced, 
amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  of  his  friends, 
as  the  incarnation  of  everything  that  is 
wicked  and  despicable  in  statesmanship. 
He  halts,  therefore,  between  the  two,  and 
his  vocation  is  for  a  time  partially  suspend- 
ed. He  is  sorely  puxued  between  the 
S resent,  the  past,  and  the  future ;  and  his 
emeanor  in  his  new  position  is  very 
oomical.  But  there  is  hope  for  Colonel 
Sibthorp.  Ere  long  parties  must  settle 
down,  and  there  will  then  again  be  afforded 
acope  for  that  frankness  of  disposition, 
and  that  habit  of  unflinchingly  uttering  the 
most  bizarre  truths,  which  have  made  the 
ffallant  colonel  so  fiuuous,  and  from  which 
It  is  only  jnsftioe  to  say,  that  the  house  and 


the  public  have  been  aooosiomed  to  TeoAre 
no  small  portion  of  instruetion  togetlitt 
with  their  amusement. 

MR.    PETER    BORTHWICK. 

As  an  oddity,  and  one  of  the  permanaiift 
butts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick  is  almost  m  no- 
torious as  that  of  Colonel  Sibthorp ;  but 
his  notoriety  is  not  associated  with  so  jdmbj 
reminiscences  of  amusement.  The  House 
of  Commons  can  very  well  bear  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Borthwick;  but  they  could  not 
do  without  their  Sibthorp.  The  one,  if  ha 
be  occasionaUy  too  prolix,  obtrudingi  too, 
his  remarks  at  inconvenient  seasons,  is  at 
least  the  cause  of  hearty  laughter,  whioh 
is  much  more  often  the  laughter  of  mrm- 
pathy  than  of  derision ;  but  the  other, 
always  prolix,  and  unmerciful  in  hia  in- 
flictions on  the  House,  only  rarely  uttered 
any  sentim^it  or  opinion  rising  above  the 
level  of  mere  sententious  platitudes,  and  if 
he  raised  a  laugh,  it  was  at  his  own  expense. 
Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  be  undiserimi- 
nating  in  censure,  even  upon  one  who  has 
somehow  or  other  acquired  the  name  of 
being  the  greatest ''  bore"  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  shall  And  that  there  are 
redeeming  points  even  in  Mr.  Peter  Borth- 
wick, and  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  makes 
himself  ridiculous. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  evidenoe  of 
talent  of  some  sort  or  other,  that  Mr. 
Borthwick  should  have  been  able  for  so 
many  years  to  keep  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  evideBee 
which  every  day's  newspapers  must  have 
carried  down  to  the  good  people  of  Evesham, 
that  their  representative  was  not  the  bri^^tr 
est  ornament,  or  the  most  favored  member 
of  the  senate.  His  maiden  speech  decided 
his  fate  as  far  as  the  House  was  oonoemad; 
and  for  some  time  after  the  catastrophe 
which  attended  it,  he  never  rose  there  Vofc 
to  be  saluted  with  coughs,  laughter,  and 
every  species  of  opposition  permitted  in 
that  assembly.  But  courage,  nay,  even 
obstinate  perseverance,  always  commands 
a  certain  influence  with  a  multitude ;  and 
as  it  became  very  apparent  that  not  onlj 
was  Mr.  Borthwick  afflicted  with  a  desire 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  eloqnenoe 
combined  all  the  beauties  of  Burke  and 
his  great  contemporaries,  but  also  thai  ho,^ 
was  determined,  as  far  as  constant  spooeh 
making  and  a  resolute  maintenance  ol  Us 
rights  could  do  it,  to  force  his  own 
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tion  on  fais  audience  also.  Strange  to  say, 
bis  persistence  gained  him  his  point.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  expect  the  House  to 
listen.  He  might  harangue  to  empty 
benches,  or  amidst  the  loud  murmur  of 
general  conversation,  but  still  he  did  speak. 
And  at  last,  even  the  reporters,  who  were 
much  indebted  to  him  for  so  constantly 
interrupting  more  important  speeches,  took 
compassion  on  him.  If  they  took  the 
liberty  of  very  much  compressing  his 
speeches,  they  also  suppressed  the  running 
commentary  of  his  audience  ;  so  that  when 
the  good  people  of  Evesham  saw  the  name 
of  their  member  so  often  in  the  papers, 
they  began  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to 
think  him  almost  as  great  a  man  and  as 
accomplished  an  orator  as  those  whom  he 
sets  up  as  his  models. 

Ambition  is  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Borthwick. 
Had  he  been  anything  but  a  member  of 
parliament — an  advocate,  a  public  lecturer 
(which  for  a  time  he  was),  or  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  he  would  have  been  an  useful 
member  of  society.  And  even  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  if  he  would  have  sensibly 
confined  himself  to  a  subordinate  position, 
and  have  applied  himself  to  such  matters  as 
are  within  the  range  of  his  capacity,  he 
might  have  earned  a  respectable  character, 
and  have  ere  now  attained  what  has,  per- 
haps, been  the  object  of  his  ill-directed 
efforts, — some  office  in  the  service  of  the 
public ;  for  Mr.  Borthwick  is  by  no  means 
a  fool,  as  nine-tenths  of  those  who  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  suppose  :  it  is  only 
his  persisting  in  appearing  on  so  grand  a 
stage  that  has  attracted  attention  to  his 
peculiarities.  He  is  apparently  a  man  of 
good  education ;  indeed,  he  was  a  Fellow- 
Commoner  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge, 
lie  is  well  read,  has  applied  himself  practi- 
cally, with  ^rcat  industry,  to  the  many 
c|uestions  which  have  been  discussed  in 
parliaiuont  during  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
and  as  to  hi-»  speeches  themselves,  although 
they  are  wordy,  and  occasionally  inflated 
and  bombastic  in  their  language,  yet,  when 
reported  verbatim^  as  they  were  at  one  time, 
in  some  of  the  papers,  they  "  read"  incom- 
parably better  than  those  of  some  men 
holding  a  much  higher  standing  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Occasionally,  we 
have  heard  from  him  passages  that  were 
really  eloquent ;  at  other  times,  a  question 
has  been  argued  by  him  with  singular  power 
and  lucidity :  and  certainly  very  respectable 
aphorisms  might  be  culled  from  some  of  his 
speeches. 
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MR.  MUNTZ. 

Looking  at  the  exterior  of  Mr.  Muntz, 
one  would  be  far,  indeed,  from  believing 
that  he  is  so  sensible  a  man  as,  his  vagaries 
of  dress  set  aside,  he  really  is.  Of  all  the 
oddities  in  parliament,  he  is  the  one  who 
especially  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  him- 
self an  object  for  laughter,  by  flying  in  the 
face  of  all  ordinary  custom  as  to  dress  and 
manners.  How  he  could  have  at  first  brought 
himself  to  adopt  the  semi-barbarous  costume 
he  wears,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
man  of  ordinary  habits  of  mind  to  conceive ; 
but  he  certainly  has  persisted  in  it  with  a 
steadfastness,  and  has  defied  public  criticism 
with  a  bravery,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Mr.  Muntz  is  a  man  of  almost  herculean 
proportions ;  he  has  a  large  head,  a  large 
body,  large  limbs.  But  he  is  also  what 
is  called  a  ^' heavy"  man,  especially  in 
his  gait.  He  has,  however,  a  handsome 
countenance,  and  a  well-formed  person ; 
and,  with  very  slight  attention  to  the 
choice  of  his  dress,  ho  would  be  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  very  fine  and  striking 
exception  to  the  usual  forms  of  humanity 
in  these  days  of  degeneracy  and  effeminacy, 
when  men  seem  to  think  that  they  approach 
the  nearer  to  the  highest  standard  of  gen- 
tility the  more  they  adopt  the  habits  and 
manners  of  women.  Rubens  would  have 
gloried  in  Mr.  Muntz  for  a  model.  Forget 
his  outrS  dress,  and  you  might  think  yoa 
had  before  you  some  magnificent  old  feudal 
baron,  with  nobility  and  command  in  every 
look  and  gesture. 

But  the  Mr.  Muntz  whom  you  see  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  whom  you  meet  in 
the  street,  stalking  along  with  the  strides  O; 
a  Seven -league- Boots, — like  an  ogre,  with 
a  club  in  hand,  seeking  liis  breakfast, — 
is  a  very  different  person.  His  face  is  al* 
most  covered  with  an  enormous  mass  of  dark 
hair  ;  his  coat,  large  and  loose,  might  fit  a 
giant ;  and  his  trousers  are  two  sacks,  join-* 
ed  at  the  hither  end.  At  each  long  stride 
he  disposes  of  nearly  a  yard  of  ground,  and 
he  bears  in  his  hand,  wherewith  he  strikes 
the  ground  as  if  with  a  paving-rammer, 
something:  between  a  stick  and  the  trunk  of 
a  tree, — a  sort  of  gigantic  club,  or  shille- 
lagh, the  like  of  which,  for  size,  you  would 
not  find  in  Tipperary.  Surely  it  is  Fee-fi- 
fo-fum  come  out  for  his  morning  walk.  Or, 
fancy  a  Cossack  dropped  in  London,  and, 
straying  into  the  Minories,  fitting  himself 
out  at  Moses  and  Son's,  hap-hazard,  with 
the  largest  dothos  he  could  find !    Lately, 
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Mr.  Mantz  visited  the  continental  capital, 
famous  for  the  enormous  beards  of  its  male 
inhabitants,  where  the  hair,  in  fact,  is  gain- 
ing such  an  ascendency,  is  encroaching  so 
on  the  nobler  features  of  the  face,  that,  ere 
long,  it  will  leave  but  the  eyes  ungamished, 
80  that  a  man  viiW  literally  look  Hke  an  owl 
in  a  bush.  Well,  here,  one  would  have 
thought,  Mr.  Muntz  might  have  expected 
to  be  at  home — to  pass  unnoticed  among 
.the  hirsute  monsters  who  abound.  But,  no. 
What  was  the  fact  ?  You  heard  him  spok- 
en of  only  as  ''the  Englishman  with  the 
beard !''  This  was  the  sole  name  by  which 
he  was  known.  And  the  most  singular  part 
of  the  matter  is,  that  this  propensity  for 
outri  dress  appears  to  run  in  the  family. 
Occasionally,  you  may  see  in  London,  and 
often  in  Birmingham,  three  living  things, 
walking  abreast  in  the  street,  that  make 
you  think  involuntarily  of  a  certain  establish- 
ment in  the  Regent's  Park.  They  belong 
to  no  order  known  to  naturalists,  yet  are 
evidently  of  the  same  species.  The  largest 
of  the  three  is  as  we  have  described  him. 
There  is  then  a  second,  with  not  quite  such 
a  largo  club,  and  not  quite  such  loose  dress, 
not  quite  so  elephantine  a  stride ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  a  third,  a  young 
specimen  of  the  species,  not  fully  developed, 
but  rapidly  approaching  the  hirsute  stale. 
They  naturally  excite  great  interest  in  the 
passers-by,  who,  at  first  somewhat  alarmed 
by  this  fierce-looking  trio,  soon  become  re- 
assured when  they  discover  that  they  are 
singularly  mild  in  their  habits,  and  that 
there  is  an  orderly  effect  produced  by  their 
all  striding  8imultaneou.sly,  and  rapping 
their  clubs  on  the  ground  in  exact  time. 
This  at  once  removes  all  idea  of  wildness  or 
ferocity,  and  wholly  dissipates  fear. 

Seriously,  Mr»*  Muntz  is  a  man  of  some- 
what more  than  the  average  proportion  of 
common  sense,  and  with  a  force  of  charac- 
ter which  adds  weight  to  his  public  acts  and 
sayings.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  his  eccen- 
tricities of  dress  and  manner,  he  is  much 
respected,  and  is  always  listened  to  with  at- 
tention, lie  is  a  man  of  prejudices  and 
fixed  ideas,  but  they  are  not  of  an  offensive 
character.  They  very  seldom  clash  with 
the  other  prejudices  prevailing  in  that  assem- 
bly, because  they  are  on  a  subject  which  is 
too  seldom  discussed  there.  Mr.  Muntz  is 
a  disciple  of  the  Birmingham  Currency  Doc- 
tors, and  occasionally  startles  and  amuses 
the  House  by  blurting  out  in  his  curt,  frank 
&8hion|  their  peooliur  doctrines.    At  sach 


times  he  is  only  regarded,  taken  altogether, 
as  a  curiosity — as  a  person  worthy  of  being 
studied,  but  too  respectable  to  be  laughed  at. 
But,  when  he  addresses  the  House  on  any 
great  political  question,  he  becomes  of  more 
importance,  because  he  certainly  represenis 
— not  in  name  only,  but  in  opinion, — ^the 
''  men  of  Birmingham,"  who  may  be  oonsi- 
dered  themselves  as  the  representatives  of 
large  masses  of  the  industrial  population, 
who  must  sooner  or  later  take  an  important 
share  in  electoral  affairs.  In  such  speeches 
Mr.  Muntz  is  eminently  English.  He  allies 
himself  to  no  party,  nor  does  he  openly 
avow  allegiance  to  any  leader;  bat  he 
speaks  his  conviction,  the  result  of  thonght 
and  observation,  with  no  other  view  than 
the  common  good.  He  would  give  an  in- 
dependent support  to  any  statesman  whom 
he  believed  to  bo  working,  not  for  party, 
but  for  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  understood,  that  he  has  fixed  and 
most  decided  political  opinions.  He  is  an 
ultra-Radical  if  he  is  anything,  but  holds 
himself  at  liberty  to  take  a  wholly  inde- 
pendent course. 

His  speeches  are  brief,  but  pregnant.  He 
fires  off  his  short  sentences  in  quick  volleys— 
so  quick,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  is  un- 
derstood, as  his  deep  bass  voice  is  heard 
from  the  recesses  of  his  beard,  like  a  bear 
growling  from  a  bush.  But  he  is  dear^ 
headed  ;  his  language  is  simple,  but  moflt 
forcible.  He  uses  Saxon  idioms  and  Sax- 
ou  words.  He  speaks  like  a  man  who  has 
thoroughly  made  up  his  mind,  and  wishes  to 
declare  it  without  circumlocution.  He 
does  not  reason,  but  delivers  conelnsiona. 
Short,  continuous,  but  emphatic,  he  tallCB 
on  till  he  comes  suddenly  to  a  stop,  and 
sits  down  abruptly,  as  he  rose.  A  speeoh 
from  him  sounds  like  the  spring  of  a  olook 
running  down.  When  speaking  in  publie, 
his  voice  is  gruff,  harsh,  and  toneless: 
when  conversing  in  private,  it  becomes  mora 
soft,  almost  melodious ;  and  then  the  eon* 
trast  between  bis  manners,  and  his  uniqne 
costume  and  air,  is  most  amusing,  xoa 
think  of  the  transformed  Prince  in  the 
Fatry  Tale,  when  he  speaks  to  Beanty  in 
the  Rose  Garden.  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Muntz  usually  sits  apart,  never  speakhig  to 
any  one. 

MR.    BLEWITT. 

Mr.  Blewitt  is  undoubtedly  an  oddity, 
but  one  of  a  puzzling  order.  He  is  not 
wilfully  an  oddity,  like  a  Sibthorp,  a 
Borthwiok,  or  a  Munts ;  nor  does  ho  pvo- 
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voke  criticism  and  even  ill-will,  by  austere 
conceit  and  a  habit  of  meddlin;^,  like  some 
whom  we  could  name.  Mr.  Blewitt  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  unconscious  what  those 
pcrculiarities  are  which  have  entitled  him 
to  be  included  in  this  unenviable  category, 
and,  if  he  is  an  object  of  ridicule,  it  is  cer- 
tainly by  no  voluntary  act  of  his  own. 
Yet,  for  some  years  after  he  entered 
parliament,  his  rising  to  speak  in  the 
House  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, repeated  at  each  brief  sentence  he  was 
able  to  make  audible.  So  unfavorable,  in- 
deed, was  invariably  his  reception,  that  at 
last  he  seemed  to  regard  the  attempt  to  be 
a  speaking  member  as  an  entirely  hopeless 
one,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  he 
has  condemned  himself  to  a  silence  which 
is  evidently  far  from  agreeable  to  him. 

The  ridicule  he  has  excited  has  been 
most  unfair,  and  disproportioned  to  his  de- 
serts, because,  in  laughing  at  some  peculi- 
arities of  person  and  manner,  those  who 
have  made  him  their  butt  have  overlooked 
his  claims  on  their  forbearance,  at  least,  if 
not  on  their  respect.  No  doubt  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Blewitt  when  ex- 
hibiting as  a  speaker,  without  finding  one's 
risible  muscles  strongly  stimulated.  Not 
Listen's  happiest  touches  in  Tony  Lump- 
kin could  be  more  powerfully  expressive  of 
utter  simplicity,  than  was  one  of  Mr. 
Blewitt's  imploring  appeals, — in  plaintive 
tones,  and  with  aggrieved  astonishment  in 
his  aspect, — to  know  what  it  was  that  the 
House  were  laughing  at ;  and,  of  course, 
the  more  he  asked,  and  the  longer  he 
talked  in  this  comical  fashion,  the  more 
rude  and  irrepressible  was  the  outbreak  of 
merriment,  until  at  last  the  hapless  object 
of  this  vulgar  and  senseless  ridicule  would 
sit  down  in  a  sort  of  stupid  despair, — re- 
maining silent,  perhaps  for  many  days  or 
even  weeks,  till  at  last,  perhaps,  his  patri- 
otism could  no  longer  be  repressed,  and  he 
again  mustered  courage  to  speak,  only  to 
be  again  the  subject  of  a  similar  boisterous 
and  undignified  farce.  But  those  who 
laughed  thus  were  often  much  more  absurd 
than  he,  for  they  overlooked  what  he  was 
saying  in  his  odd  mode  of  saying  it.  Be- 
cause he  looked  and  spoke  like  a  '^  natural," 
they  assumed  that  he  must  be  one  ;  and  as 
he  was  himself  perfectly  conscious  that  he 
had  something  to  say  which  was  the  result 
of  thinking  and  conviction,  it  was  only  the 
more  inexplicable  to  him  that  they  never 
would  let  him  say  it.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Blewitt  is  really  an  upright,   oonsistent, 


conscientious  man,  not  yet  metamorphosed 
into  a  '^  man  of  the  world,"  and  taxing  a 
simple,  straightforward  view  of  public 
affairs,  regulated  by  moral  considerations, 
rather  than  by  those  of  political  expedient^. 
He  has,  too,  a  sort  of  mother-wit,  which,  m 
a  man  more  favored  by  nature,  would  easily 
be  mistaken  for  insight ;  and  has  often 
blurted  out,  in  his  strange  way,  tmthfl 
which,  if  set  forth  with  the  pompous  gar- 
niture of  eloquent  language,  would  have 
secured  for  their  originator  a  reputation 
for  more  than  ordinary  sense.  When 
speaking  elsewhere  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Blewitt  acquits  himself 
very  well,  delivering  himself  with  fluency, 
and  even  with  a  certain  force ;  but  against 
laughter  he  cannot  hold  up — the  derisive 
shouts  of  the  House  of  Commons  annihilate 
him.  He  is,  moreover,  a  good  writer  ;  ex- 
pressing himself,  if  not  with  elegance,  at 
least  with  clearness  and  vigor. 

It  is  also  something  to  set  off  against 
Mr.  Blewitt's  mishaps  in  the  House,  that 
he  should  have  represented  for  ten  years 
in  successive  parliaments  so  important  a 
constituency  as  that  of  the  Monmouth  dis- 
trict of  boroughs.  In  Monmouthshire  he 
is  a  man  of  some  consequence,  and  he  is 
lineally  descended  from  the  last  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Wales.  But  these,  and 
other  claims  on  local  respect,  weigh  bat 
little  with  the  House  of  Commons. 

MR.     COLLETT. 

Mr.  John  CoUett,  the  member  for  Ath* 
lone  in  the  parliament  which*' was  dissolved 
in  1847,  has  only  himself  to  thank  if  ever 
he  was  laughed  at  in  the  House.  Although 
not  the  most  intellectual  looking  of  men,  he 
is  yet  not  so  unfortunate  as  Mr.  Blewitt  in 
provoking  laughter  by  personal  peculiari- 
ties ;  yet  the  latter  is  certainly  the  superior 
of  the  two,  both  in  ability  and  common 
sense.  Mr.  CoUett  provokes  and  justifies 
criticism,  and  even  ridicule,  by  his  own 
pretension — by  the  oblivious  pertinacity 
with  which  he  meddles  in  affairs  altogether 
above  his  standing  an  a  legislator,  and« 
apparently,  even  beyond  his  entire  compre- 
hension. Nothing  less  will  content  him 
than  to  be  a  great  Reformer — not  a  follower 
of  others,  but  himself  a  leader ;  an^  he 
is  equally  ambitious  in  his  ohoioe  of  the 
objects  of  his  revolutionary  ardor.  The 
Church,  especially,  is  marked  out  bj  him 
for  destruction:  lie  shuts  his  eyes,  and 
nuhee  at  it,  as  if  dieer  will  would  batter  it 
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down.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  see  the 
utter  unconsciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies 
with  which  he  "  runs-a-muck"  at  men  or 
institutions.  It  is  as  if  there  were  but  one 
man  right  in  the  country,  and  that  man 
John  Collett.  For  he  is  too  important  a 
man  to  act  regularly  under  others,  who  might 
compound  with  his  oddities  for  his  votes. 
No,  he  must  have  his  own  independent 


course  of  action,  and,  by  so  doing,  he  often 
throws  all  things  in  the  legislature  into 
confusion.  One  service,  however,  and  one 
alone,  such  men  as  Mr.  Collett,  whatever 
may  be  their  opinions,  are  capable  of  ren- 
dering. They  act  as  magnifying  reflectors 
of  absurdity,  and  serve  to  deter  others  from 
pursuing  their  fixed  ideas  with  the  same 
extravagant  pertinacity. 


From  Fraicr'*    Mtfasina. 
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FAMiLIES   or   CHOISEUL,    PRASLIN,  AND    SEBASTIAKI. 


The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land and  France  are  conducted  with  won- 
derful ability,  energy,  and  enterprise  ;  but 
events  succeed  each  other  with  such  marvel- 
lous rapidity,  and  such  is  the  passion  for 
minute  detail  on  the  part  of  readers,  that 
public  writers  have  no  space  left  to  moral- 
ize ;  and  even  though  such  space  remained 
to  them,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
man  of  business  or  the  man  of  pleasure 
would  attend  to  a  matutinal  lecture  on 
morality,  or  listen  to  a  serious  voice  speak- 
ing from  the  best  public  instructor  lying  on 
the  morning  breakfast-table.  A  weekly 
print  is,  doubtless,  in  a  more  favorable  po- 
sition to  speak  seriously ;  but  such  lectures 
must  not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  the  heb- 
domadal journal  would  incur  the  suspicion 
of  heaviness,  and  be  eschewed  like  colocynth 
or  assafoDtida.  Multiply  interesting  details 
as  much  as  you  like  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers ;  but  if  you  go  back  to  history, 
or  seek  to  extract  a  moral  from  events,  read- 
ers cry,  ''  Fi^  done !  leave  that  to  the  pul- 
pit!" and  buy  and  read  a  more  amusing 
print. 

Columns  and  columns  have  been  written 
and  printed  on  the  Praslin  tragedy  in  all 
the  daily  papers  ;  but  few  journals  that  we 
have  seen  have  sought  to  go  deep  into  the 
matter  except  the  Spectator,^  and  he  has 
been  rebuked  and  taken  to  task  for  his  pains 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

Little  remark  has  been  made  by  our 
weekly  contemporaries,  however,  on  the 
family  from  which  the  monster  duke  de- 
scended, though  that  family  is  remarkable 
in  many  respects.  The  house  of  Choiscul 
is  called  bv  all  French  heralds  great,  illus- 
triou8|  and  powerful,  deriving  its  origin 


from  Hugh,  count  de  Bassigny,  and  of 
Boulogne  sur  Marne,  and  from  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Langres,  of  whom  Raynier,  count 
de  Choiscul,  was  the  first  vassal  in  1060. 
Raynier  was  the  parent  stock  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  house  of  Choiscul,  at  one 
time  numbering  nearly  twenty,  the  greater 
part  of  which  oranohes  arc  now,  however, 
extinct.  Though  the  family  has  product 
three  marshals  of  France,  numerous  lieu- 
tenant-generals, major-generals,  plenipo- 
tentiaries, ambassadors,  bishops,  and  coun- 
sellors of  state,  yet  it  has,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  been  chiefly  remarkablo 
for  the  advantageous  marriages  which  its 
members  contracted  with  rich  heiresses. 
Thus  they  gained  the  seigneurie  of  Beur- 
rey  ;  the  marquisate  of  Montigny,  brought 
to  them  by  Frangoise  de  Barillon  MorangiS| 
dame  de  Montigny;  thus  they  also  gained 
the  barony  of  Beaupre  in  Champagne  by  % 
marriage  with  Anno  de  Saint  Amadour; 
and  thus,  in  the  last  generation,  theygainea 
the  heiress,  Mdlle.  ae  Catel;  and,  m  the 
present,  Mdlle.  Scbastiani. 

The  most  remarkable  man  of  the  familj, 
in  modern  times,  was  the  relative,  not  the 
grandfather,  as  the  Observer  newspaper 
would  have  it,  of  the  late  infamous  due. 
who  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
War,  of  Marine,  and  Colonel  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  from  whom 
the  title  descended  to  the  father  (tf  tibe 
murderer.  This  man  was,  in  cfiecty  princi- 
pal minister  of  France  without  ever  bong 
publicly  invested  with  the  title,  and  maj 
DC  said  to  have  governed  the  kbigdom  tiu 
1770,  when  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled. 
The  disgrace  and  the  exile  were  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  his  life,  thoiq^  ha 
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played  an  important  part  in  the  politics 
and  intrigues  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Though  neither  a  genius  nor  a  statesman,  yet 
he  raised  himself  to  a  position  of  fortune  and 
power  higher  than  any  man  since  the  time 
of  Richelieu.  His  cleverness,  his  gaiety,  his 
flippant  and  presumptuous  tone  and  man- 
ner, in  which  he  was  rivalled  by  the  last 
possessor  of  the  title,  the  horrible  murderer, 
gained  him  a  sort  of  unenviable  renown  in 
society  and  at  court  Bitter,  ironical,  ma- 
lignant, and  no  mean  master  of  satire,  he 
rendered  himself  formidable,  not  merely  to 
the  occupants  of  place  but  to  the  numerous 
cloud  of  aspirants  for  office.  So  unami- 
able  and  malignant  was  his  character,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  furnished  to  Gresset  the 
original  of  Cleon  the  Mechant,  in  the  co- 
medy of  that  name.  As  this  comedy  was 
first  represented  in  1745,  the  year  of  the 
second  Scotch  rebellion,  the  Diie  de  Choi- 
seul  must  have  early  attained  his  bad  pre- 
eminence, for  he  was  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  His  exterior,  like  that  of  the 
late  duke,  was  neither  handsome  nor  agree- 
able. He  was  plain,  like  his  late  mon- 
strous namesake  and  kinsman,  without  being 
deformed  ;  and  wished,  like  him,  also,  to 
be  considered  a  man  of  gallantry.  The 
minister,  like  the  monster  who  has  lately 
cheated  the  guillotine  of  its  due,  was  of 
middle  stature,  but,  unlike  the  late  Duke 
of  Praslin,  was  distinguished  by  brilliant 
eyes,  an  expressive  countenance,  and  a 
certain  dignity  and  elegance  of  manners, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  random  free- 
dom of  his  tongue,  caused  some  of  his 
vices  to  be  overlooked.  His  arrows,  shot 
here,  there,  and  every  where,  did  not  even 
spare  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  favorite. 
In  her  regard  he  had  gone  even  beyond  the 
mark  which  he  usually  allowed  himself; 
and  was  at  one  time  apprehensive  that  he 
had  compromised  himself  for  ever,  and 
closed  the  avenues  to  fame  and  power.  'A 
chance  occasion,  however,  soon  presented 
itself,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  repair  his 
fault.  One  of  his  relatives,  the  young  and 
handsome  Countess  de  Choiseul-Praslin, 
aspired  to  supplant  the  reigning  favorite 
in  the  affections  of  the  king.  Her  well- 
managed  and  wily  arts  had  not  merely 
attracted  the  attention,  but  made  some 
impression,  on  the  monarch ;  a  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  him  and  the 
would-be  mistress,  and  Louis  ultimately 
sent  her  a  royal  declaration  of  passion  in 
due  form.  The  countess,  who  was  desirous 
of  something  more  than  fleeting  favor,  and 


had  no  disposition  whatever  to  be  the  Tiotim 
of  a  royal  caprice,  nor  yet  to  lose  her  chance 
of  success  by  a  mal-adroit  answer,  went 
straightway  to  her  relative,  Etienne  Fran* 
cois  de  Choiseul,  then  Count  de  Stainville, 
to  whom  she  first  communicated  the  con- 
tents of,  and  subsequently  confided,  tha 
royal  missive.  The  count,  expressing  equal 
silrpride  and  gratification,  insisted  on  a 
measured  and  well-reflected  teply,  which  he 
was  willing  to  indite,  if  time  were  given  to 
him.  He  retired  to  his  cabinet  with  the 
original  communication,  but,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  answer  it,  instantly  drove 
with  the  letter  in  hand  to  the  Pompadour. 

'^  Madame,^'  said  he  to  the  royal  eourte-* 
san,  ^^  you  do  me  the  cruel  injustice  of 
counting  me  among  the  number  of  vour 
enemies,  and  of  considering  that  I  have 
entered  into  a  plot  to  deprive  yon  of  the 
good  graces  of  the  king ;  but,  before  you 
condemn  me  outright,  take  and  read  this 
letter." 

The  letter  read,  he  explained  to  the 
marquise  the  manner  in  which  he  had  be 
come  possessed  of  it, — exaggerating  the 
dangers  to  which  his  devotion  exposed  him. 
The  Pompadour,  astonished  at  her  unjust 
suspicions,  declared  that  her  early  preju- 
dices were  unfounded ;  that' the  Count  de 
Stainville  had  proved  himself^  instead  of 
an  enemy,  a  generous  and  devoted  friend ; 
and  that  he  would  not  find  her  ungrateful. 
The  result  was,  that  the  unfortunate  coun- 
tess, the  relative,  Choiseul-Stainville,  Was 
exiled ;  that  the  feeble  Louis  flung  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  ancient  favorite,  asking 
pardon  for  his  momentary  infidelity;  and 
that  the  humble  and  virtuous  man  who 
acted  so  gentlemanly  a  part,  was  sent^  for 
his  reward,  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  It  was  at  Rome  Choiseul  first  stu- 
died politics ;  and,  supported  by  the  Pom- 
padour, he  soon  obtained  an  ascendency 
over  Benedict  XIV.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  is  romance  got  up  for  the  occasioUi 
but  "  truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fic- 
tion ;"  and  the  assiduous  reader  of  French 
history  need  but  refer  to  Duolos'  Rigne  de 
Louis  XV. J*  to  the  pages  of  Anquetil  and 
of  Lacretelle,  to  convince  himself  that  we 
have  not  exaggerated. 

"  His  birth  was  illustrious,  his  valor 
well  proven,  his  wit  ready-pointed  and 
practical,"  says  the  eloquent  Lacretelle. 
To  abuse  the  government,  to  sneer  at  reli- 
gion, and  to  deceive  the  fair  sex,  were  then 
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the  great  souioes  of  renown.  The  Count 
de  Stainville  oniploycd  Qach  method  with 
BQccees,  but  with  a  epecies  of  braggadocio 
and  sasconade  that  sbooked. 

The  scandalous  ahroniclca  of  the  time  in- 
nnuate,  if  thoy  do  not  assert,  that  Gholscul 
became  the  lover  of  tho  Pompadour ;  and 
tiiat  it  was  b;  these  means  he  substituted 
his  own  firm  will  for  tbe  caprices  of  a  weak 
woman,  and  tbe  feeble  resolves  of  an  indo- 
lent king.  Society  allowed  that  he  was  a 
brilliant  man,  if  not  a  first-rato  genius  ;  and 
B  brilliant  man  has  always  been  highly  ap- 
preciated in  France.  In  his  personal  de- 
meanor bo  was  apparently  frank,  unreserv- 
ed, and  liberal ;  and  kindly  to  those  who 
rtood  by  him,  or  were  willing  to  become  his 
dependants.  But,  like  all  bis  race  before 
and  since,  he  sought  a  rich  beiress  to  wife ; 
and  in  obtaining  one  of  the  greatest  matches, 
in  point  of  wealth,  in  ^e  kingdom,  be 
was  enabled,  by  adding  bis  lady's  dowry  to 
his  own  fertnne,  and  tho  emoluments  which 
he  derived  Irom  bis  many  employments,  to 
via  with  tbe  wealthiest  in  tbe  land.  Tbe 
virtues,  the  modesty,  tbe  caltivated  andcr- 
standing,  and  loft;  character,  of  the  Coua- 
tess  of  Choiseul,  recall  the  attributes  and 
virtues  of  Fanny  Sobastiaui,  the  unfortu- 
nate and  lately  murdered  duohess,  — 
scarcely,  however,  more  unfortunate  or  less 
anhappy  than  bcr  predecessor.  The 
Duchess  of  Choiseul  of  that  day  bad  no 
children;  but  we  should  have  thought  that 
tho  graces  and  quiet  repose  of  such  a  wo- 
man, the  uharms  of  her  mind  added  to  her 
feminine  beauty  and  tenderness,  would 
have  captivated  tbe  heart  of  any  man  not 
absolutely  a  brute  or  a  demon.  Horace 
Walpole,  an  exact  and  critical  observer, 
and  one  not  prone  to  fiatter  women,  thus 
speaks,  in  a  letter  to  Gray,  of  the  Duchess 
de  Choiseul,  nie  du  Ckalel, — 

"  She  has  beautiful  eyes,  anil  is  a  perfect  Utile 
model  io  wax.  Her  modesty  and  hesilation  are 
comptnsaled  by  the  sweetest  of  voices  and  the 
happiest  enuncLHtion.  Oh,  it  is  the  prettiest,  the 
moai  amiable,  tbe  mo«t  kindly,  liiile  person,  *  qai 
soit  jamais  poctie  d'uncBuF  eiichaniil'  so  correct  in 
her  eipressions  and  ia  bet  thoughts — of  a  dispo- 
sition 80  kindly  and  90  obliginfc.  Everybiiily 
loves  her,  except  her  husband,  vho  pre/iri  to  her 
his  own  sisUr,  the  DiuJiess  of  Grammont,  a  species 
of  Amazon,  of  a  proad  and  haughly  spirit,  equal- 
ly aibitmry  in  het  likings  and  her  dislikes,  ood  who 
is  hetnelf  detested. 

"  Madame  de  Choiseul,  who  is  dotingly  fond 
of  bet  husband,  is  the  martyr  of  this  preFerenee,  In 
which  she  submits  with  a  good  grace.    *  L'oo 


{Nor. 

croit  qu'elle  I'adore  louionra.     Mais  j'en  doulBi  eU« 

prend  trop  de  peine  ^  le  persuader.*"* 

A  French  prelate,  who  h»d  lived  long  ia 
tho  society  of  those  ladies,  thus  speaJca  of 
thorn  in  referenoe  to  the  remarks  of  Wal- 
pole : — 

'■  The  Dochess  of  Choiseul  was  as  Mr.  Wal- 
pole painted  ber,  and  deserves  all  he  has  said  of 
her.  The  exterior  of  Madaine  de  Grammont  would 
appear  lo  justify  his  remarks.  She  was  stoat  and 
strong-built  in  person,  with  a  high  color,  small 
and  lively  eyes,  and  a  harsh  voice.  Her  address 
andde[ne'inorappeared,atfiTSt,  leputsivo;  but  the 
qualities  of  her  mind  widely  differed  from  tbe  n- 
presentatioQ  made  of  them  to  Mr.  Walpole." 

Madame  dn  Deffand,  who  was  in  tbs 
habit  of  playfolly  calling  the  duchess  Grand- 
mamma, says,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole  of 
the  5tb  of  May,  1766,  "  Elle  a  6te  chat- 
mante."  And,  in  another  letter  of  the  4th 
of  January,  1787,  sbo  {^vcb  her  portrut, 
from  which  we  mako  the  following  sk- 

"You  ask  of  me  yonr  portrait,  but  yon  doift 
know  the  difficulty  of  limning  iL  Every  one  wilt 
take  it  for  the  poitrait  of  an  UDBSsuming  beingt 
for  mortals  are  uot  disposed  to  believe  in  virtues 
they  do  not  rbemselves  possess.     There  is  not  IB 


nnd  their  motives.  You  a 
just,  as  cfaarilable^  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  It  yon 
become  as  good  a  Christian  as  you  are  a  woman, 
you  will  be  a  peifect  sainL  Meanwhile,  be  con- 
tent to  be  the  example  and  model  of  women. 
Nature  has  endowed  you  with  such  warmth  and 
passion,  that  people  conclude,  if  you  were  not 
also  endowed  ""itli  tbe  soundest  sense  and  JQilg- 
ment,  you  could  not  be  so  perfect  as  you  are,  awl 
this  is  the  reason  why  they  forgive  your  viitUBK 
&o  many  virtues  and  bO  many  excellencee  inipira 
respect  and  admimtioii,  but  this  is  not  what  yoK 
wisfa  i  youi  modesty,  which  is  extreme,  looks  not 
io  dislincliun ;  you  ilu  all  that  in  you  lies  to  maka 
all  the  world  believe  that  you  are  not  above  them." 

Such  was  the  woman  whom  tbe  Cboisenl 
of  two  g'^ncrations  ago  daily  cruoifiad  by 
such  a  preference  as  Henry  111.  exhibited 
towards  Marguerite  de  Valois,  "  qit'il 
amail,"  says  Duclos,  "plat  gue  faatentellt- 
mejit."\  For  his  sister,  this  monarch  in- 
stituted the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit. 

From  Rome  the  Count  de  Choissnl- 
Stainvjlle  was  sent  to  Vienna,  where  he  in- 
sinuated himself  into  tho  good  graces  of 
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Maria  Theresa  so  effectively,  tlwt  she  re- 
quested the  ambassador  to  select  the  mai- 
lers and  professors  for  the  young  aroli- 
duchess,  irhom  she  wished  to  educate  a  la 
Franfaise. 

In  1758  Che iaeul-S tain ville  entered  on 
the  duties  of  Minister  for  Forei(ni  Affaitf^. 
He  soon  obtained  possesion  of  the  depsM- 
nicnts  of  war  and  rnanDe,  and  the  corres- 
pondence of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Yet  :i 
very  short  time  before  this,  his  charaoliT 
was  so  infamous,  that  a  French  writer  say^ 
— "  Jel'ai  vuecarte  de  plusieurs  maisoiiK  ; 
11  s'on  falloit  peu  qu'on  ne  le  regardait 
comuie  unc  cspece  ;  je  I'ai  une  foia  eoten- 
du  defondre  sur  cetto  imputation  qu'il  n'-.i 
j:itnitis  meritee,  mals  i1  etait  du  moins  fort 
huiiiiliant  pour  lui  quo  cula  fit  qnestion.'* 

By  the  aid  of  the  favorite,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  Choiseul  obtained  the  rank  nl' 
duke  and  peer,  and  shortly  after  securcii 
for  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Choiseol-Pran- 
!in,  the  /i(u/ar  rank  of  Minister  for  Foreii'n 
Affiiirs,  the  real  power  being  enjoyed  by 
himself.  During  this  period  ho  lived  like  a 
priuce,  received  tho  emoluments  of  three 
portfolios,  the  pay  of  Colonel- General  of 
the  Swiss,  of  Governor  of  Touraine,  and  of 
Governor  of  Hagucuau,  making  a  total 
revenue  of  seven  millions  of  francs.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  rich  marriage  he 
bad  made,  his  wife's  dowry,  and  his  own 
fortune,  amounting  to  a  million  of  Iraacs, 
yet  bo  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  bounty  of 
the  king  to  pay  hia  debtj",  and  he  receivcil 
of  the  monarch  two  millions  of  franci  for 

Thus,  while  he  and  the  favorite  governed 
France  despotically,  he  was  himself  govern- 
ed by  the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  qifil 
amait  plus  que  fralernellemenl.  The  eitra- 
vagancc,  follica,  and  vices  of  this  woman, 
destroyed  hia  credit  and  his  repntation,  and 
became  dailymoro  and  more  luanpportabU'. 
Madame  de  Grammont  obtained  snch  an 
ascendency  over  him,  that  he  was  never  a 
free  agent,  unless  in  tfaoso  occasional  jour- 
neys which  he  made  into  the  provinces. 
The  history  and  details  of  this  influenc,' 
are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  time,  and  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Grimm,  Madame  d'Epinay,  Diderot, 
Saint  Lambert,  Madame  Grafligny,  Ma- 
dame du  Hausset,  and  others.  One  good, 
however,  was  effected  by  it,  namely,  tin: 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  the  dau- 
phin had  given  himself  corps  et  &me.  Tli.- 
dauphin  soon  after  fell  ill  and  died,  anil 
the  cabal  of  the  Duke  de  la  Vaugyon,  Uii^ 


general  body  of  Jesnits,  and  »  vast  nnmber 
of  pamphleteers  and  anonymous  writers, 

have  not  scrupled  to  charge  on  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul,  and  his  sister  Madame  de  Gram- 
mont, the  poisoning  of  the  prince. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  the  minister 
who  was  made  by  one  favorite,  Pampadour, 
was  destroyed  ,by  another,  La  Dubarry. 
The  king  exiled  both  him  and  bis  node, 
the  Duke  of  Ptaslin — the  former  to  Chau- 
teloup,  and  the  latter  to  Praslin.  Tha 
singular  tone  of  the  royal  letter  deserves  to 
be  recorded.     Here  it  is,  in  exteruo: — 

"Men  Coiuia — Le  mecontenteistnt  que  me- 
caiisenl  vos  serT]cea  me  force  ^  vous  exiler  k  Cbau- 
teloup,  0^  vous  reus  reiidrc^z  dana  Ting;l-qualrs 
heurea,  Je  voua  aurais  envoys  beaucoup  plus 
loin  (and  here  was  the  stin(;>,  si  ce  n'ilait  I'tslim* 
parlicuiiin  quifai  poitr  Madame  la  Duditite  dt 
Choiseul  dont  la  sanli  m'nt  fori  intiressante. 
Prenezgardeqee  voire  contlaite  nemefasse  pren- 
dre  un  autre  parti.    Sur  ru  je  prie  Dieu,  mon 

The  disgrace  of  the  doke  drew  closer  the 
tics  between  him  and  the  infamous  Egalit^, 
then  Duke  of  Chartrea,  the  father  of  that 
other  virtuous  and  self-denying  man,  tho_ 
present  King  of  the  French.  "  Le  due  da 
Chartres,"  says  one  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
time,  "  for^a  toutes  les  consignes  et  vint 
se  Jeter  dans  les  bras,"  de  Pexili  de  Chau- 
teloup. 

"  Snreapair  was  never  teen, 
So  jnsdy  farmed  lo  meet  by  natnie." 

At  the  commencement  of  a  newreign,  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  presented  himself  at  tho 
court  of  Louis  XVL,  but  the  monarch  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  for  nothing  could  per- 
suade him  that  he  had  not  a  hand  in  the 
death  of  bis  father,  and  not  all  the  efforts 
of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  who  bad 
known  the  duke  in  early  yonth,  when  he 
was  ambassador  at  Vienna,  could  remove 
this  impression. 

The  duke  died  in  Paris,  in  May,  1785 ; 
and  within  a  few  years  after,  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Grammont,  was  guillotined  by 
a  revolutionary  tribunal. 

As  the  minister  left  no  children,  the  ti- 
tle descended  to  Claude  Antony  Gabriel^ 
count  do  Choiseul-Beaupr4,  afterwards 
Duke  deChoiseuI,  cousin  of  &e  Duke  An- 
tony Coisar,  duke  of  Choiseul  Praslin,  fa- 
ther of  the  murderer. 

The  Duke  of  Choiseol-Praslin,  father  of 
the  last  duke,  early  espoused  the  Revolu- 
tionary party  ;  and,  as  he  separated  him- 
self irom  the  nobility  to  which  he  belonged^ 
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never  emigrated.     He  gave  in  his  adhesion 


to  Buonaparte  after  the  18  Bmmaire.  In 
1805  he  was  named  one  of  the  imperial 
chamberlains;  and  in  1811,  President  of 
the  ElcctoraV  College  of  Seine  and  Mame. 
His  cry  then  was,  Vive  d  jamais  le  Grand 
NapoUon.  In  1813,  he  gave  new  proofs  of 
devotion,  and  on  6th  January,  1814,  was 
named  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
On  the  3l8t  March,  1814,  when  a  number 
of  Royalists,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
raised  the  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !  vivent  les 
Bourbons  I"  the  answer  of  the  Duke  de 
Praslin,  Colonel  of  the  first  legion  of  the 
National  Guard,  was,  "  Nous  avons  un 
ordre  de  choses  etabli !" 

But  no  sooner  was  this  ordre  de  choses 
destroyed,  than  M.  de  Praslin  turned 
round  volte  face.  On  the  6th  of  April,  six 
days  afterwards,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
all  the  acts  of  the  senate,  which  pronounced 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  whom,  in  Louis- 
Philippian  phrase,  he  called  P ordre  de 
choses — acts,  too,  which  recalled  the  Bour- 
bons by  name.  Not  content  with  these 
demonstrations,  which  somewhat  surprised 
Royalty,  he  placarded  the  walls  of  Paris 
with  a  proposal  for  a  statue  of  Henry  IV., 
in  which,  amidst  other  fustian  and  fanfaro- 
nade, were  these  words  : — "  Oui,  sublime 
Henri^  c'cst  toi,  cc  sont  tes  traits  cheris  qui 
doivcnt  charmer  nos  regards.  La  statue  de 
notre  bon  Henri  va  nous  etre  rendu  :  bon 
Henri,  nous  reverrons  ton  image  ;  elle  nous 
dira,  etc." 

On  the  29th  of  the  month,  the  duke  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  Charles  X., 
then   Monsieur,   with   a   fulsome  address. 
On  the  4th  June  he  was  created  a  peer. 
But  on  the  following  year,  when  "  le  petit 
caporaP^  appeared,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
rejoin  his  banner,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
peers.     Such  flagrant  conduct  as  this  was 
unpardonable,   and    by  an  ordonnance  of 
Louis  XVIII.  of  the  25th  of  July,  1815, 
M.  de  Choiseul-Praslin  ceased  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     From 
that  period,  the  duke,  whether  in  or  out  of 
France,  became  a  Frondeur ;   and,  as  an 
ostentatious    dinner-giver    and  patron    of 
newspaper  writers,  he  was  not  without  in- 
fluence in  Paris  in  directing  attention  to  the 
Duke   of    Orleans,    now  Louis   Philippe. 
Hence  the  intimacy  between  the  families  of 
Orleans  and  Praslin.     The  Praslins  were 
doing  the  work  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  ;  and  that  good  father  of  a  fami- 
ly who  now  reigns  and  governs  in  France, 
has  always  been  the  man  to  be  intimate 


with  any  one,  no  matter  how  indifferent  his 


or  her  character,  who  can  do  him  an  honest 
job  in  France,  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  the 
world.  Witness  Sophie  Dawes,  Madame  de 
Feucheres,  MuHoz,  duke  of  Rianzares,  and 
Gonzalez  Bravo  of  infamous  repute. 

Bred  up  by  such  a  father, — patronised 
by  the  Orleanists, — visiting  and  living  in 
the  same  society, — educated  by  the  Jesnits, 
— descended  of  a  race  so  self-seeking  and 
unscrupulous,  not  to  say  infamous, — ^what 
virtues  could  find  a  natural  home  in  snob  a 
bosom  }     In  1819,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24, 
when,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  duke  attained 
his  majority,  he  must  have  seen  his  father 
intriguing   with    a    prince    of   the   blood 
against  lus  own  relations  ;  and  these  were 
not  scenes  calculated  to  give  him  very  hiffh 
or  lofty  notions  of  social  or  political  moral- 
ity.    In  these  days  he  must,  too,  have  fre- 
quently come  into  contact  with  the  father 
of  his  future  wife.  General  Count  Sebas- 
tiani,  a  man  who,  in  the  session  of  1819, 
played  the  part  of  a  tribune  of  the  people 
a  Veau  rose.^  with  a  vehement   desire  to 
obtain  power.     On  the   name  of  the  un- 
fortunate father  of  the   late  duchess,  we 
may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to   dwell. 
Scarcely  a  name  is  better  known   in  the 
capitals   of    Europe  than  that  of  Honoe 
Sebastiani ;  but  few  there  are  in  England, 
though  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  am- 
bassador in  London,  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  his  particular  biography. 

Sebastiani  was  bom  some  seventy-two  or 
seventy-three  years  ago,  in  Corsica,  where 
his  father  exercised  the  very  useful,  but  not 
a  very   distinguished,   trade   of  a  coopor. 
The  Sebastianis  alleged  that  they  were  al- 
lied to  the  family  of  Buonaparte  ;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  young  Horace  entered  the 
army  in  his  17th  year,  in  1792.     Bj  his 
brilliant  conduct  at  Areola,  he  obtained  the 
rank   of  chef  d^escadron;  and  at  Verona, 
that  of  colonel,  from  Moreau.    Buonaparte, 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  was  powerfnlly 
seconded  by  Sebastiani.     With  the  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  he  commanded,  he  great- 
ly influenced  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  18 
Brmnaire,  and  from  that  moment  did  not 
cease  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  emperor. 
His  niaster  was  prompt  to  see  that  he  poa- 
sessed  not  the  science  for  a  great  tactician^ 
such  as  Davoust,  Suchet,  Soult,or  St.  Cyr, 
— the  genius  or  coup  d^ceii  of  a  great  cap- 
tain, such  as  Massena,   Hoche,   or  Mej. 
He  was  also  aware,  that  he  was  aa  little 
likely  to  shine  as  a  great  politician,  like 
Cambaoeres  or  Talleyrand.    Bui  there 
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a  sort  of  middle  career — half  military,  half 
diplomatic — in  which  he  wisely  judged  that 
he  might  do  good  service.     Endowed  with 
cleverness  and  Corsican  finesse j  Horace  re- 
ceived  from   nature   a  handsome  face,    a 
well-shaped  and  graceful  figure.     His  ges- 
tures and    attitudes   were    dignified    and 
graceful ;  and,  though  not  exceeding   the 
middle  size,  he  had  the  air  and  look  of  a 
par/ait  cavalier.     The    malicious  wits  of 
that  day  used  to  say  he  would  preserve  his 
graceful  dignity  if  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and 
his  agility  if  chained  to  a  wash-tub.     His 
long  hair  gave  a  poetic  harmony  to  his  Ra- 
phaelesque  head,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
woman  to  resist  j»o  sentimental  and  seducing 
a  dragoon.      The  Bishop   of  Malines,  nd 
maliriy  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  used  to  say,  that 
if  Buonaparte  were  the  Jupiter,  Massena 
the  Mars,  and  Soult  the  Vulcan,  of  the 
Revolution,  Sebastiani    was  assuredly  the 
Cupid.     His  countrymen,  and,  as  Sebasti- 
ani says,  his  relatives,  determined  to  turn 
this  Corsican  comeliness  to  account.     But, 
first,  it  was  necessary  to  marry  the  envied, 
but  unacred,  Colonel ;  and  a  rich  heiress  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  had  given  two  marshals  and 
numerous   lieutenant-generals    to   France, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Coigny, 
was  selected.     Mdlle.de  Coigny  was  wooed 
and  won  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and 
soon  after  their  nuptials.  General  and  Ma- 
dame Sebastiani  set  out  for  Constantinople, 
where   the   fortunate    countryman  of    the 
emperor   was   appointed  ambassador.     At 
Constantinople,  Madame  Sebastiani  died, 
in  the  flower  of  her  age,  in  1807,  in  giving 
birth  to  the  unfortunate  lady  whose  sad 
fate  has  been  recently  deplored.     Deprived 
in  early  life  of  the  fond  care  of  a  motner, — 
deprived,  till  her  eighth  year,  of  even  the 
superintending  care  of  her  father, — Made- 
moiselle  Sebastiani   was  placed  with   her 
maternal    relatives.     But    these,    however 
kind  and  considerate,  can  never  supply  the 
mental    aliment   and   instructions    flowing 
with  such  eloquent  force  from  the  lips  and 
heart  of  an  affectionate  mother.     Of  an  age 
to  enter  into  the  world,  Mademoiselle  Se- 
bastiani perceived  herself  completely  in  a 
false  position.      In  the  year    1823,   when 
she  first  appeared  in  the  grand  monde^  she 
found,    notwithstanding    her    accomplish- 
ments and  grace  of  mind,  but  a  lukewarm 
reception  in  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.      Notwithstanding  the   position 
and  rank  of  her  mother's  family,  her  own 
merits,  grace,  youth,  and  fortune,  the  great 


dames  who  then  gave  the  law  in  the  Rue 
de  Bourbon,  de  Grenelle,  do  Babylone,  de 
St.  Dominique,  de  Varennes,  &o.,  looked 
coldly  on  her  because  of  the  legislative  ca- 
reer of  her  father.  The  Duchess  de  Berri, 
who  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  her 
clique,  detested  and  dcFpised  the  Sebastia- 
nis,  and  considered  them  in  the  light  of 
personal  enemies.  Nor  was  this  wonder- 
ful. For  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Foy — indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  1824 
— Sebastiani  sought  to  rival  that  military 
tribune,  not  with  the  desire  of  benefiting 
his  country  and  France,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Or- 
leans. 

Mdlle.  Sebastiani  is  understood  to  have 
early  felt  an  attachment  to  a  gentleman  of 
Royalist  opinions,  i.  e.  Royalis^  "  par 
sang  ;"  but  this  predilection  is  said  to  have 
been  combated.  The  Cupid  of  the  Consu- 
late, the  Adonis  of  the  Empire,  though 
bom  in  the  humblest  sphere,  always  aped 
the  airs  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  was  desir- 
ous that  his  daughter  should  marry  into  an 
historic  family.  The  young  heir  of  the 
house  of  Choiseul-Praslin,  intimate  with 
the  house  of  Orleans,  whose  interests  Se- 
bastiani was  serving,  was  chosen,  and  the 
nuptials  took  place  m  1825. 

As  Sebastiani's  opposition  to  the  minis- 
ters and  system  of  Charles  X.  was  fiercer  in 
that  year  than  it  had  ever  been — as  the 
'•  Comidie  de  16  -/l»w,"  which  was  to  end 
in  the  tragedy  of  1830,  was  drawing  nearer 
to  a  close,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  then 
the  arbiter  of  fashion,  took  little  note  of 
the  marriage  of  a  great  heir  and  a  great 
heiress,  both  considered  "  des  itres  mal 
pensantSy^^  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  time. 
Those,  however,  who  intimately  knew  the 
bridegroom,  lamented  the  fate  of  the  bride, 
for  he  was  then  considered,  by  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  him,  to  be  a  con- 
temptible profligate  and  degraded  being. 

From  the  period  of  1825  till  1830  M. 
andMme.  Choiseul-Praslin  were  certainly 
little  seen  in  the  society  of  the  Faubourc 
St.  Germain.  The  political  conduct  and 
associations  of  the  father  of  the  duchess, 
and  of  the  father  of  the  duke,  effectually 
shut  against  them  the  doors  of  what  the 
select  set  then  called  "  la  bonne  Compaq- 
nic."  The  father  of  the  duchess  is  said 
to  have  felt  this  acutely  ;  but  Madame  de 
Praslin  felt  it  not  to  any  extent,  for  she 
had  become  the  mother  of  a  numerous  and 
yearly  increasing  family,  lived  in  a  small 
mrcle,  and  was  daily  occupied  in  the  minute 
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yet  engrossing  duties  that  devolye  on  ma- 
ternity even  in  the  highest  rank.  As  to 
the  husband,  he  must  have  felt  that,  under 
no  combination  of  circumstances,  could  he 
have  been  a  favorite  in  any  circle.  With- 
out any  of  the  natural  cleverness  of  the 
rou^s  of  the  Regency,  he  was  distinguished 
by  all  their  moral  degradation.  He  was 
vain,  avaricious,  sensual,  suspicious, 
haughty,  narrow-minded,  ignorant  of  the 
value,  indifferent  to  the  existence,  and  neg- 
lectful of  the  practice,  of  truth.  In  all  the 
ramifications  of  his  private  affairs  no  hu- 
man being  could  depend  upon  him ;  and 
while  he  was  equally  profligate  and  promis- 
cuous, he  was  penurious  even  to  meanness. 
Neither  of  sentiment,  nor  romance,  nor  of 
moral  truth,  did  he  possess  a  particle.  He 
had  no  friends,  for  he  was  gloomy,  morose, 
and  unsocial ;  and  with  the  instruments  of 
his  degraded  pleasures  he  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  report,  unbend  or  compensate  by 
generosity  for  the  suspicion  and  arrogant 
haughtiness  which  were  his  chief  character- 
istics. 

Though  at  one  time  austere  and  appa- 
rently superstitious  in  the  practice  of  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  he  was  without  re- 
ligious or  moral  principle  of  any  kind, 
without  liberality,  and  without  propriety. 

Such  a  man  could  not  comprehend  the 
exalted  feeling,  the  enthusiastic  devotion, 
the  excess  of  virtuous  passion,  the  ecstatic 
joy,  the  excruciating  sorrow,  the  poignant 
grief,  of  his  doting  and  distracted  wife. 
All  that  was  good  and  gentle  in  her  nature 
was  unknown  to  him,  for  the  excess  of  de- 
pravation renders  men  insensible  to  all  en- 
joyment. It  is  well  said  by  the  author  of 
the  Considerations  sur  les  Mcettrs^  that  this 
excess  is  to  be  deprecated,  even  in  the  in- 
terest of  unlawful  pleasures  :  "  Car  il  ap- 
particnt  a  I'exces  de  la  depravation  de  de- 
truire  tons  les  plaisirs." 

Much  may  be,  no  doubt,  pardoned  to 
the  ardent  impetuosity  of  youth,  but  there 
is  not  one  redeeming  trait  in  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  Choiscul-Praslin.  The  pursuit  of 
pleasure  may,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  palliated,  in  a  young  man  of  nineteen  or 
twenty;  but  the  promiscuous  pursuit  of 
debasing  amours  in  a  man  close  upon  his 
forty-fourth  or  forty-fifth  year,  the  father 
of  ten  children,  six  of  them  daughters, 
is  infamous,  and  shows  that  the  delin- 
quent was  deprived  of  all  the  purer 
feelings  of  human  nature.  To  have 
made  his  own  house  the  scene  of  his 
profligacy,    and    the    instructress  of   his 


children  his  mistress,  is  a  turpitude  iLemrhf 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  France.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  friend  of  his  relative 
and  kinsman,  the  prime  minister  of  Franco, 
for  such  an  exemplar,  and  we  find  him  in 
the  person  of  that  Duke  of  Chartres,  after- 
wards Egalite,  who  visited  Choiseul-Stain- 
ville  in  his  exile,  and  who  subsequently  in- 
stalled Madame  Genlis  Sillery  simulta- 
neously as  his  own  mistress  and  his  son's 
instructor.  Fortunately  the  virtuous  dis- 
positions of  the  youth  were  proof  against  the 
contagion  of  parental  example  and  gover- 
ness practice  ;  for  the  prince  (now  Louis 
Philippe)  was  an  incarnation  of  virtue  in 
youth,  and  is  a  model  of  innocence,  simpli- 
^^^Jy  generosity,  guilelessncss,  and  purity 
in  old  age. 

Madame  de  Praslin  was  not  a  singular 
wife  in  the  sense  in  which  our  clever  weekly 
contemporary,  the  Spectator^  calls  her  so. 
She  had  Corsican  blood  in  her  veins  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  side  of  her  mother  some  of 
the  highest  and  best  blood  in  France.  That 
she  was,  therefore,  warm,  impassioned,  sen- 
sitive, and  hifi:h-minded,  may  be  conceded ; 
but  these  qualities  ought  to  have  secured 
her  the  affection  and  esteem,  and  not  the 
murderous  hate,  of  her  monster  husband. 

There  always  have  been,  and  now  are, 
many  such  wives  in  France  as  the  murdered 
Madame  de  Praslin ;  but  we  believe  it  were 
diflicult  to  find  in  any  country,  however 
barbarous,  another  such  husband.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  man,  whether  husband  or 
lover,  hacking^  hewinqy  vnid  atctbbing  the  mo- 
ther of  his  ten  chilclren  in  pieces.  This 
unparalleled  crime  had  never  taken  place 
had  the  demand  of  the  duchess  for  that  se- 
paration which  she  was  entitled  to  by  law 
been  acceded  to,  and  they  who  interfered 
by  meddling  in  the  business,  if  they  have 
any  proper  sentiments,  must  now  feel  pangs 
of  bitter  anguish.  The  French  people  have 
been  stigmatized  by  a  writer  in  a  daily  pa- 
per, who  evidently  knows  nothing  of  France, 
for  being  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the 
French  government,  and  unjust  to  men  in 
power,  in  reference  to  the  Duke  de  Praslin. 
But  French  men  and  French  women  well 
know  that  in  the  case  of  the  President  d'ESn- 
trecasteaux,  a  young  man  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family  of  the  robe,  a  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  and  who  murdered  his 
wife  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atroci- 
ty, that  the  government  ostennhh  demand- 
ed the  delivery  of  the  culprit  wherever  he 
might  be  found.      He  was  detected  and  sc* 


1847.]  Ml 

cured  at  Lisbon,  when  a  private  letter  to 
the  French  minister  desired  hia  release,  and 
permitted   hia  escape  from  ^irther  pimish- 
'  ment. 

The  Duke  de  Praslin  and  the  members 
of  his  house  were,  and  Marshal  Sebaatiani 
ia,  in  possession  of  manj  secrets  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  hooae  of  Orleans ;  and  it  waa 
because  some  of  the  people  of  France  were 
aware  of  this  that  the  wicked  tbonght  came 

into  theb  beads  that  the  "  beat  of  Repub- 
lics" might  desire  the  release  and  permit 
the  escape  of  the  vilest  mardeier  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  France. 


THE  TRUE  HEARTS  ASPIRATIONS. 

I  WOULD  be  Ihine  1 
Oh,  not  to  learn  the  angaisb 

Of  being  first  a  deity  eaahrined, 
Then,  when  the  Tever  fit  is  put,  to  laDgniah, 
Siripp'd  of  each  grace  that  lane;  round  me 
twined  !— 
Mot  such  the  lot  I  crave  I 

I  would  be  thine ! 
Not  in  bright  summer  weather, 

A  sunny  almosphere  of  joy  to  breathe; 
But  fear  and  tremble  wheti  the  storm^^rlouds  galhei 
And  shrink  life's  nnrelenling  doom  beneath, 
Failing  when  nee£d  mosL 

I  would  be  thine  I 
To  lose  all  selfish  feeliog 

In  the  sole  thought  otAa,  far  dearer  one  I 
To  study  every  look  thy  will  revealing, 
To  make  thy  voice's  ever-varying  tone 
The  music  of  my  heart. 

I  would  be  thine  I 
Whet)  sickness  doth  oppress  thee 

With  love's  unwearied  vigilance  to  watch. 
Waking — lo  soothe,  to  comfon,  lo  caress  thee ; 
Sleeping— to  list  in  dread  each  sotind  to  catch, 
Thy  slumbers  that  might  break. 

I  would  be  thine  t 
When  vexed  by  worldly  crosses, 

To  cheer  ihee  with  affection's  constats  care, 
To  Slay  thee  'neaih  the  burden  of  thy  losses, 
By  showing  thee  how  deeply  thou  art  dear, — 
Most  so  in  thy  distress. 

I  would  he  thine  I 


Tbehssly  word,  the  quick  reproach  denyinf;, 

But  by  the  soil  submission  which  ia  bom 

Of  Bieadiasi  love  alone. 


I  woold  be  diine  I 

My  world  in  thee  to  centre, 
With  all  its  hopes,  cares,  fears,  and  lovmg 
thouehl) 
No  wiih  beyond  the  home  where  thou  should  si 


To  show  Ihee,  Mol  as  the  changing  wind ; 
But  with  a  Kill,  deep,  (ervent,  life  devotion, 
To  be  to  thee  the  help-meet  God  designed— 
For  liii  would  1  be  thine  1 


THE  GRAVE. 


Its  silence  is  unbroken 

By  the  sweet  night-biri's  ung; 
Aflection's  flowery  token 

Fades  on  thermos*  ere  long. 

There  widowed  brides  may  languish, 
And  wring  their  hands  in  vain ; 


Yet,  there  alone  can  morula 
"Their  rest,  lone  wiAed-for,  And ; 

There  Ues  beyond  those  portal^ 
A  home  Ibr  all  manlcind. 

The  heart,  long  vainly  preering. 
Through  stprmi  to  reach  the  shore, 

Finds  peace,  that  pricelesabtesaing, 
Where  it  can  beat  no  focn. 
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[Not. 


from  T«it*f  Bitf tilBC. 

LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

BT  DAVID  VEDDER. 

Pram  the  German  of  Heinrick  VoiS, 

'TwAS  sammer,  and  the  village  spire 

Had  lengthen'd  out  its  shadow ; 
The  fitful  breezes  gently  played 
With  dew-bespangled  bud  and  blade. 
When  lightsomely  a  beauteous  maia 

Came  trippling  o'er  the  meadow, 
With  new-bom  rapture  and  surprise, 
I  gazed  on  such  a  pair  of  eyes 
As  Moslems  feign  in  paradise ! 


II. 


Her  form,  her  face,  her  mien  were  such 

As  love-sick  bard  imagines, 
When  first  he  racks  his  youthful  brains, 
And  hunts  for  tropes  to  ^ace  his  strains. 

Among  the  starry  regions ! 
The  eveninff  glow  her  looks  enhanced,' 
While  round  her  brow  the  zephyrs  danced ; 
1  stood  like  one  entranced ! 

III. 

Their  anthems  to  the  vesper-star 

The  nightingales  were  singing ; 
From  honey*d  bowers  4he  I'oyous  bees, 
Churming  their  low-breathed  melodies, 
Their  treasures  home  were  bringing. 
The  bean-field,  and  the  trellised  vine, 
Their  odorous  essences  combine — 
Twas  there  I  woo*d  my  Caroline. 

IV. 

The  brindled  cow  across  the  mead 

Her  fairy  footsteps  followed, 
And  licked  the  maiden's  lily  hand. 
Although  a  little  boisterous  band 

Of  noisy  urchins  hollow'd ; 
And  as  she  milked,  I  trembling  tried 
To  win  the  beauty  for  my  bride ;; 
In  sooth  I  would  not  be  denied. 

V. 

I  hclp'd  the  darling  o'er  the  stile, 

Her  milking  pail  I  carried, 
And  whispered  blandly  in  her  ear 
Of  thrilling  hope,  of  chilling  fear. 

Of  bliss  when  we  were  married; 
A  blush  sufiTused  her  beauteous  face, 
Which  added  yet  a  nameless  grace. 
And  told  me  I  had  gained  my  case. 

VI. 

The  summer  moon  illumed  our  path 
Home  to  her  mother's  dwelling; 

And  as  we  trod  the  flowery  lea, 

Ah !  I  was  busy  as  a  bee, 
Enraptur'd  love-tales  telling ; 

The  matron  met  us  at  the  door^ 

And  chid  niy  loved  one  o'er  and  o'er, 
With  indignation  swelling ; 

Now,  '*  fair  and  sofUy,"  I  replied ; 
**  Pray,  gentle  mother,  do  not  chide, 

Your  daughter's  my  affianced  bride." 


fr«a  ibeLoadoa  P«ople*i  JovraaL 

THE  LANDLORD. 

BT  J.  R.  LOWEL,  BOSTOIT,  U.  f.  A. 

WHAt  boot  your  houses  and  yoai  land&l 
In  spite  of  close  drawn  deed  and  fence, 
Like  water,  'twixt  your  cheated  hands, 
They  soak  into  the  graveyard's  sands 
And  mock  your  ownership's  pretence. 

How  shall  yon  speak  to  urge  your  right, 
Choked  with  that  soil  for  which  you  lust  ? 
The  bit  of  clay,  for  whose  delight 
You  grasp,  is  mortgaged  too :  Death  might 
Foreclose,  this  very  day,  in  dust 

Fence  as  you  will,  this  plain  poor  man. 
Whose  only  fields  are  in  his  wit. 
Who  shfipes  ilie  world,  as  best  be  can, 
According  to  God's  highest  plan. 
Owns  you  and  fences  as  is  m. 

Though  yours  the  rent,  his  incomes  wax 
By  right  of  eminent  domain ; 
From  factory  tall  to  woodman's  axe. 
All  things  on  earth  must  pay  their  tax 
To  feed  his  hungry  heart  and  brain. 

He  takes  you  from  3rour  easy  chair. 
And  what  he  plans,  that  you  must  do : 
You  sleep  in  down,  eat  dainty  fare, 
He  mounts  his  crazy  garret-stair 
And  starves,  the  landlord  over  yovL' 

Feeding  the  clouds  your  idlesse  drains. 
You  make  more  green  six  feet  of  soil ; 
His  deathless  word,  like  suns  and  rains, 
Partakes  the  seasons'  bounteous  pains, 
And  toils  to  lighten  human  toil. 

Your  lands,  with  force  or  tunning  got, 
Shrink  to  the  measures  of  the  grave ; 
But  Death  himself  abridges  not 
The  tenures  of  almighty  thought, 
The  titles  of  the  wise  and  brave. 


Frott  the  Litcrarf  Gaattt*. 

THOU  DOST  NOT  LOVE  ME  I 

BT  CHARLES  SWAIlT. 

Thou  dof^t  not  love  me  1  take  away 

Those  arms  that  twine  around  me ; 
I  thought  thee  true  as  tongue  can  say ; 

I  think  thee— what  I've  found  thee. 
Go,  take  to  other  maids  thy  kiss, 

Nor  deem  of  mc  so  lowly. 
That  I  could  stoop  my  heart  to  this, 

A  love  so  false,  unholy. 


I  will  not  have  thine  arm  so  fond, 
Nor  hear  thy  tongue's  deceiving : 

Oh.  what  are  woitls  when  all  beyond 

Is  full  of  deepest  grieving ! 

Take,  take  thy  false,  ihlse  kiss  away. 
Those  eyes,  those  looks,  that  chill  i 

I  cannot,  will  not,  dare  noC  stay*- 
Thy  falsehood  else  will  kill  me  1 


RREMiMAiiLETKmciTT  OP  LiPE. — A nngols: 
eumaance  has  ftrisen  om  of  ihe  late  fire  in  Market 
street  A  favorite  lortoisealiell  cal,  Ihe  promnj  of 
Ricliard  Greenhills,  ihe  porter  at  MesBis.  Gunliffe 
&■  Brooke's  hank,  who  occupied  a  room  in  the  top 
slory,  waa  supposed  to  have  been  deatoyed  in  tb  - 
conflagration.  Pussy  was  in  this  room  at  lea  tin 
on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and,  Bubsequeniiy,  when 
was  nearly  filled  with  Hamea,  she  was  observed  i 
run  about  the  apartment,  aa  if  wild,  for  a  moment, 
and  then  to  make  a  spring  in  Ihe  direction  of  the 
fire-plaee.  N«  a  doubt  was  fell  that  she  had  per- 
ished, bm  neither  her  life  nor  trooblea  were  yet  al 
an  end.  Directly  undemealh  the  apanment  in 
which  she  had  beeu  last  seen,  but  on  ihe  baaetnenl 
story,  and  consecjuently  the  siilh  from  the  lop, 
a  pan  of  the  cellaring  occupied  by  Mr.  Wood,  ale 
and  porter  dealer,  and  in  this  cellar  was  a  boiler 
used  tor  heating  water  for  the  waging  of  bottles, 
which  boiler,  nolwilli standing  that  the  whole  of  (he 
five  stories  above  fell  or  were  pulled  down,  waa  doI 
much  damegcd.  On  Monday  Mr.  Wood's  son  en- 
deavored lo  mak-e  a  fire  in  the  furnace  under- 
neath the  boiler;  but  (hough  he  pal  a  quantily  of 
lighted  paper  in,  could  noi  get  it  to  btimjiicre  being 
Qo  draught  of  air  whatever.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  porter's  altenlion  was  altracled  again 
to  the  obstacle  in  the  fine,  and,  putting  up  his  hand, 
drew  forth  by  the  lail  the  poor  cat,  but  so  begrimed 
wiih  soot  as  totally  lo  conceal  its  color,  and  so 
much  emaciated  from  want  of  food  as  lo  be  scan^ely 
able  to  stand.  It  was  taken  in  the  man's  apron  ~ 
the  porter  at  the  bank  in  King-street,  where  the  coi 
pany  had  lemoreil  to.  He  al  once  recL^nised  his 
old  favorite,  and  she,  on  hearing  his  Toice,  waa  not 
slow  10  give  tokens  of  recognition  on  her  part.  On 
some  nouriehing  diet  being  given  to  her  she  soon 
recoveted,  and,  eicept  being  still  very  thin,  appears 
little  the  worse  fur  the  danger  and  privation  she 
has  undergone.  The  fire  occurred  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  insi  so  that  a  period  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
days,  or  324  hours,  elapsed  from  the  time  she 
missed  until  she  was  aiscovered. — Mawhester 


A  BoYAi,  Wiriow. — There  has  been  some  little 
amendment  of  late  in  the  health  of  Ihe  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  [he  joy  to  which,lhe  event  has  girea  rise 
has  been  some  compensation  lo  Ihe  Koyal  circle  for 
all  the  n^ibulations  and  vexations  from  without  It 
is  said  that  she  has,  al  lengtb,  found  a  new  inlerea 
la  life  to  diven  her  mind  Itasa  the  mdUd  eonieii^ 


plation  of  the  sorrow  which  has  been  sapping  her 
very  existence.  She  has  undertaken  a  work  suited 
lo  the  gravity  of  her  intellect,  and  well  calculated 
lo  employ  Ihe  fruits  of  the  study  and  meditation  lo 
which  she  has  devoted  herself  for  the  las:  five  years. 
It  is  a  hisiorv  of  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  ( 
and  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  her  iotimaev 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  deep  research  and 
powerful  thinking  displayed  in  ils  execution.  It  li 
m  occupations  of  this  natoic,  diversified  bv  the 
superintendence  of  the'  educatian  of  her  children, 
that  the  Hoyal  widow  passes  ihe  whole  of  her  daya, 
seeming  not  to  have  moved  with  time  in  his  pn>. 
gresa,  since  the  hour  when  Ihe  blow  which  bereft 
her  of  hope  and  happiness  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
and  crushed  her  as  if  to  rise  no  more.  Her  favorile 
boudoir  ,at  the  Tuilcnes,  and  from  which  she 
rarely  stirs  save  lo  pay  her  evening  visit  lo  the 
Queen,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  allotted 
lo  her  use  at  the  country  palace  of  Ltidwigsloit, 
where  she  passed  iei  happy  childhood,  and  where 
she  first  received  the  intimation  that  the  choice  Oi 
the  Prince  Royal  of  France  had  I'atlen  upon  her. 
Tbe  small  organ  placed  beneath  Ihe  magnificent 
portrait  oTlhe  Tale  Duke,  by  Ingres,  is  the  verv  one 
upon  which  she  was  playing  a  symphony  by  Sebas- 
tian Bach  when  her  brother  enleied  with  joyous 
countenance  lo  announce  Ihe  news.  Sometimes  at 
twilight  the  promenaders  in  the  garden  can  hear 
Ihe  sound  of  thai  organ,  and  Ihe  notes  of  that  veiy 
symphony  as  tbey  come  Ihrough  the  open  window 
likenarmonj  fhim  heaven.  To  those  who  know 
the  tale  it  seems  the  sail  reqniem  of  the  good  anJd 
brave,  the  evening  prayer  for  his  repose.  I  have 
myselTseen  among  the  fair  listeners  many  r  bright 
ve  dimmed  wilhlears  ere  the  strain  was  concluded, 
he  Duchess  touches  Ihe  organ  with  a  master 
hand,aud  is  remarkable  for  the  one  great  excellence 
of  doing  alt  Ibin^  well  which  are  worthy  of  beiDf 
well  dtae. — Parii  Cfrrapfiuimt  of  lit  AtUa. 

St*t»    dp   Husxissod. — The   statue    of    this 
minent  statesman  has  al  length  foimd  a  restins^ 

Silace.  Workmen  ere  now  employed  in  digging  ih« 
bundation  for  the  monnment  on  the  area  of  tha 
north  side  of  the  custom- boitse.  Immediately  oppo, 
sile  South  Castle-street  Liverpool.  A  more  appro- 
iaie  sile  could  not,  we  Ihint,  have  been  chosen, 
_  ;ingin  the  centre  of  our  commercial  transadions, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  town. 
~'  itatue,  we  believe,  is  a  metal  cast  of  the  mar^ 
le  bj  QlbHD.    The  potdtioii  of  the  figure  in 


430  HtflCELLAKIES.  [NoT. 

Tellnited  for  tn  open-air  monument,  baring  all  1  being  booln  originallr  produced   In   the    Unitod 

the  lines  boldly  and  well  defined.    The  left  hand  of   y---^-    ■«- " ■— '' ' — 

the  stamniait  is  resting  on  his  right  breasL,  wtiich    [ 
if  left  bare  by  Ihe  draperf  Ihrown  over  ihe  left    i 


hip.  The  head  of  the  figure  is  left  bare. 
figure,  Thich  is  nine  leet  six  inches  high,  will 
stand  upon  a  base  and  pedeWal  composed  ofgranile 
nine  feet  high. — Literpovi  Mtrcury. 

The  Couraoe  or  Imhdcemce. — At  the  Central 
Criminul  Court,  John  King  was  tried  for  delivering 
to  Miss  Eliia  Lynn  a  letler  demanding  money,  with 
menaces  Miss  Lvnn,  on  entering  the  reading- 
mom  of  Ihc  British  Muaeum,  on  the  Itth  inst., 
was  presented  with  ■  letter  by  King,  an  assistant  in 
the  di^partmcDl ;  the  letter  threatened,  Ihst  unlet;  5L 
were  left  with  King  for  "  a  poor  family,"  Ihe  writer 
would  divulge  certain  scandalons  slalenienls  aKain^t 
the  youn?  lady,  at  the  nature  of  which  he  hinted. 
Hiss  Lvnn  at  once  placed  the  letter  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Museum.  For  the  de" 
Mr,  Ballantine  admitted  that  the  accussliona 
letter  were  utterly  false;  but  contended,  that  the 
auUiorship  of  the  letter  had  not  been  proved  againa 
him,  and  that  Ihe  insinuarions  were  not  bad  enough 


Oaiaiif  OF  T«i!  Hoi;iE  of  RcsasLL^-John  Riu- 

•ell,  a    plain  gentleman   residing  neu  Bridpott, 
county  of  Dorset,  obtained  a  lUvorable  introduction 


hospitably  received  bv  Sir  Tbomaa  Treneh- 
ard,  a  gentleman  of  theuGighborhood.  SirThtnnu 
apprisnl  the  court  of  the  circumstance,  and  In 
the  interim,  while  wailiDg  tor  insiructiaiM  what 
coarse  to  follow,  he  invited  his  cousin,  Mr.  Rundl, 
to  wail  DpOQ  the  Prince.  Mr.  RiuseU  prored  w 
agreeable  a  companion,  that  the  archdnlce  deaind 
him  to  accompanv  him  to  Windsor.  He  was  then 
!  pret«nled  to  Ue  King,  Henrv'TlI.,  who,  iikewlM 
■     ilh  Mr.F '  ■•--  '-  - 


o  well  plesaed  w 


r.  Rnawll,  thai  be  n 


naiitute  ihedegrc*  of  intimidation  contemplated 

ghly  penal  alatQtc  under  which  King  was 

indicted.     The  jury   immediately    convicted    thi 


by  the  hi 

Indicted.  ,    , 

prisoner.  The  recorder  coinmeiiied  on  the  base  and 
tmmanly  miture  of  the  oSence ;  and  highly  compli' 
mcnted  the  courage  shown  by  the  young  lady  in 
tepelliDg  the  charge:  the  same  viriuoui  mind 
which  would  have  made  her  revolt  from  the  conduct 
fkUely  irnputeil  to  her,  supplied  her  with  Ihe  cour- 
age of  iunoceiicc ;  and  he  nad  no  doubt  that  roany 
women  would  be  protected  from  similar  injuries  by 
the  example  which  the  case  aflbrtlcd.  lie  sen- 
tenced King  to  be  ttanspurtcd  (or  seven  years. 

MoNLKENT  TO  CuBSE. — A  Very  intcrestlne  and 
eleganl  memorial  was  placed  in  Aldburough  Church 
last  week.  It  is  a  siatuarv  marble  bust,  rather 
larger  than  life,  on  a  graceful  plinth  of  marble,  upon 
which  is  sculptured  an  unstrung  lyre  of  antique 
model,  and  beneath  appears  the  tbllowing  inscrip- 
tion:— "TotbeMeraorv  of  George  Crabbe,the  Poet 
of  Nature  andTrulh,  this  MonumenI  is  erected,  by 
those  who  are  desirous  to  record  their  admiratioD  of 
his  genius,  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Bom  Decem- 
btT  2iih,  1751.  Died  January  29th,  1S32."  This 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  Ihe  most  original 
and  Irulhful  of  our  poets  was  eiecuud  by  Mr. 
Thurlow,  jun.,  of  SazmuDdham.— ifu:y  Pm(. 

larr.BNiTioNit.  Copvniairr. — In  the  Gazette  of 
Tuesday,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  authors,  inventors, 
designen,  Ac.,  of  any  books,  print*,  sculptures, 
dramatic  worl^  musical  compositions,  atuT  other 


tained  him  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  frivj- 
chamber.  Being  subsequently  a  companion  of  IM 
Prince   he  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  jt 


Tndor's  favor,  that  he  got  etevaUd  to  Ihe  peenn 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Ruaaell,  of  Chejr&m.  In 
1540,  when  the  Church  lantfi  wc 


seized,  Henry  gave  his  fhvorite  the  abbej  of  Tit^ 

._.,_    __,.,.    .!_    -__   -xneeadooa  beknglr' 

Dssell's  star  being  tt 


lock,    with  'the   enensive   posaesaltna   bdongltis 
„     Russell's  star  being  aUi 
the  ascendant,  young  Eidward,  i 


thereto.    Id  Ihe  n< 


works  of  literature  and  the  (iiie  arts  (in  which  the 
ivilege  of  copy- 
light  to  British  subjects),  first  patlished  within  the 


laws  of  Great  Britain  give  any  privilege  of  ci 


dominions  of  the  states  formmg  the  Thuringian 
Union,  shall,  after  the  I5th  day  of  July  last,  have 
the  privilege  of  copyright  therein,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  period  as  is  enjoyed  by  British 
anbjects,  throughout  Great  Britain,  subject  to  the 
aame  proviso  as  to  registration.  The  same  Gazette 
also  contains  an  order  in  cotmcil,  dated  the  lOth  of 
August,  1847,  by  which  Ihe  duly  on  boolfs  originally 
pndDced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  republished 
at  any  placewithln  the  dominions  of  Ihe  said  states, 
ii  declared  to  be  21.  \Ql  per  cwL,  on  boolu  published 
ot  lepabliatwd  at  any  place  within  the  Maiea,  not 


the  monastery  of  Wobum.      In  Charica  the 

Second's  time,  William,  the  fifth  Eari,  waa  made 
Duke  of  Bedford.— From  TV  Right  of  tile  AriM^ 
eraaj  to  Die  Soil  amtiiifrtd — a  clever  and  ont^nhoi 
pamphlet. 

A  PmncE  TaivELLiMd  in  a  Ciar.— A  aomo- 
what  singular  ciratmislance  occurred  in  connexka 
with  Ihe  recent  visit  of  Prince  Waldemar  of  Pna- 
sia  to  EaH  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentwortb-honee.  Hla 
Royal  Highncffi,  with  his  snlle,  among  whcan  wwe 
Count  Brisia,  Count  Groeben,  and  Baron  iMair, 
arrived  at  the  Wonlcy  station  on  the  MincheMer, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway,  by  the  tnln 
which  reaches  there  about  ISo'clncbi  and  being  ani- 
ious  to  proceed  at  ones  to  Wentworih,  ha  endnra^ 
ed  to  obtain  post-horses  to  attach  to  the  traveUfai^ 
carriages  in  which  they  had  arrived  at  the  atadOB. 
Tfa<:  officials  at  the  station,  belnjg  tmacqnalnMd  «tlh 
the  distinguished  rank  of  their  pasaingen,  allar 
making  some  inquiry,  tepoited  that  vM-batm 
could  not  be  obtained  iu  the  neighborhacn,  and  that 
the  only  means  of  conveyance  aTailable,  Wm  a 
spring-cart  belonging  to  a  neiehbming  thnacr.  Hii 
Royal  Highness  andsuiteavailed  themwlrcaoftUi 
vehicle,  in  which  ihey  arrived  aafelyatWoitwaA- 
house.  The  adventuredidnot  rod  liere.  Acmtaga 
and  four,  with  outriders,  had  been  deapatcfaol  to  aeal 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  w  


■ebysc 


bo  was  not  erueded  to  ar- 
The  twoTehlele*  paMcd 


ing  Ihe  carriage  of  Earl 
lordship's  servants  not  eipecling  to  i 
and  bis  suite  travelling  in  a  tarmer'a 
Stejield  IndcpftuienL 


sad  aerenlj  to  the  JevdlK^  tottt. 
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are  kept  in  constant  employment ;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  in  gooa  years  75,000  ounces  of 
gold,  five  tliousand  marks  of  silver,  and  precious 
stones  to  the  value  of  a  million  of  francs,  are  used 
in  them.  One  hundred  thousand  watches  are  said 
to  be  now  annually  manufactured  in  Geneva. 

Toe  Rossk  Telescope. — The  capacity  of  this 
instrument  is  wonderful.  Such  is  its  power,  that 
if  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  were  removed  to 
such  a  distance  that  its  light  would  be  three  mil- 
lions of  years  in  reaching  us,  this  telescope  would, 
nevertheless,  show  it  to  the  human  eye.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  with  such  an  instrument 
grand  discoveries  should  be  made?  It  has  been 
pointed  lo  the  heavens ;  and,  although  in  the  begin- 
ning only  of  its  career,  it  has  already  accomplisoed 
mighty  things.  There  are  nebulous  spots  in  the 
heavens  which  have  baffled  all  the  instruments 
hitherto  constructed,  but  this  telescope  resolves 
their  true  character  completely.  Among  the  won- 
derful objects  which  have  been  subject  to  its  scru- 
tiny, is  the  nebula  in  the  constellation  Orion.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  whole  heavens. 
It  is  not  round,  and  it  throws  off  furious  lights. 
From  the  time  of  Herschel  it  has  been  subject  to 
the  examination  of  the  most  powerful  instruments; 
but  it  grew  more  and  more  mvsterious  and  diverse 
in  its  character.  When  Lord  Rosse's  great  tele- 
scope was  directed  to  its  examination,  it  for  a  long 
resisted  its    power.      He  found  it  required 


their  removal  from  Trafalgar-sqatre.  We  observed 
several  great  improvements  as  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors, especially  in  the  clump  of  trees  introduced  be- 
hind the  head  of  the  monk  in  the  last  picture  of  the 
series,  and  also  in  the  general  tone  of  color  and  fin- 
ish in  the  largest  picture.  T^ey  form  an  intellectual 
treat,  now  that  they  can  be  viewed  alone  and  away 
from  the  distraction  and  glare  of  the  academy  walls. 
In  color  they  are  rich  and  powerful  ii  the  extreme, 
the  subject  sublime  and  elevating ;  they  are  noble 
works,  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  and  worthy 
of  the  mind  of  the  greatest  painter  of  the  age  and 
country.  None  but  a  great  master  like  Etty  could 
have  embraced  so  large  a  subject,  or  treated  it  with 
such  grandeur  and  success.  The  pictures  are  about 
to  be  exhibited  at  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns, 
and  also  at  Paris  and  on  the  continent,  and  will  after- 
wards be  engraved.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  they 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  enterprising  men,  and 
that  the  public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing them,  for  they  are  works  gf  art  of  which  the  age 
and  country  may  be  proud. 

Honors  op  Raleigh. — We  find  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  re- 
ference to  the  building  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, that  of  the  twelve  panels  in  Uie  royal  ante- 
chamber, two  are  proposed  to  be  devoted  to  Raleigh 
— his  spreading  his  cloak  as  a  carpet  for  the  Queen, 
and  his  landing  in  Virginia.  Between  these  two,  a 
third  panel  is  to  intervene,  the  snbiect  of  which  is 
Uueen  Elizabeth  knighting  Sir  Frauds  Drake.— 


lbs. 
1&17.— Of  British  possessions,  • .  15,711,084 
Foreign, 6,892,128 
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time  resisted  its  power,  jtle  tound  it  required 
patient  examination — night  after  night,  and  month  i  Globe. 
alter  month.  At  length,  a  pure  atmosphere  gave  j 
him  the  resolution  of  its  constitution ;  ajid  the  stars  <  The  Powir  op  the  Press. — In  the  year  127^ 
of  which  it  is  composed  burst  upon  the  sight  of  j  the  wages  of  a  laboring  man  were  just  three  half- 
man  for  the  first  time.  —Athenaum,  pence  per  day ;  and,  at  the  same  period,  the  price 

I  of  a  Bible  well  written  out  was  36/.  sterling.  Of 
Increased  Consumption  of  Coppee.— It  appears  course,  a  common  laborer  in  those  days  could  not 
from  the  returns  recently  published  by  the  Board  of  tiave  procured  a  Bible  with  less  than  the  entire 
Trade,  that  the  quantity  of  cofiee  entered  for  con-  earnings  of  thirteen  years!  Now  a  beautiftilly 
sumption  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  5ih  of  printed  copy  of  the  same  book  can  be  purchased 
August,  in  the  present  and  two  preceding  years, !  with  the  earnings  of  half  a  day ! 
was  as  follows  :  | 

Donizetti,  the  Composer. — This  eminent  man 
who,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time  past  afflicted  with  mental 
derangement,  is  at  present  residing,  under  the  care 
of  his  nephew,  in  an  asylum  near  Paris.  The 
following  particulars  related  bv  a  friend  who  re- 
cently visited  him,  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
Interest: — ^'*The  other  evening  we  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  poor  Donizetti.  H^  nephew,  Andrea, 
an  amiable  young  man,  devotedly  attached  to 
his  unele,  is  unremitting  in  his  attendance  on  the 
intereedng  invalid.  When  we  arrived  Donizetti 
was  in  tbe  garden,  seated  in  a  laigfe  arm-chair.  "He 
held  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers.  His  head 
was  inclined  downward :  but  his  countenance  was 
inanimate.  He  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  dreaming 
awake.  In  the  garden,  a  little  parterre  of  verdure 
and  flowers  is  reserved  for  his  use :  and  on  one  side 
there  is  a  little  marquee,  into  whicn  he  occasionally 
retires  to  shelter  himself  against  the  chilling  breeze, 
or  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  When  we  spoke 
to  him,  he  gazed  on  us  with  an  expression  of  inte- 
rest. It  would  appear  that  the  sight  of  his  friends 
created  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  sadness,  for  I  ob- 
served a  tear  glittering  in  bis  eye.  M.  Ricord^ 
spoke  to  him  of  IuiIt  :  of  his  native  city,  Milan. 
Donizetti  here  closed  his  eyes,  and  an  expression 
of  deep  melancholy  overspread  his  countenanee. 
He  seemed  to  sav  within  himselC  "  Pity  me  1 1  am 
very  miserahlef'    A  few  momienti  aiwrwaxds,  he 
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Lbs.  20,219,398 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  benefits  of  moderate 
duties  that  the  consumption  of  coflee  should  have 
increased  so  considerably  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  as  to  the  means  of  the  people, 
and  that  more  than  the  whole  of  the  increase  should 
have  been  in  coffee  of  colonial  growth. — Liverpool 
Times. 

Mr.  Etty's  Pictures  op  Joan  op  Arc. — These 
important  historical  pictures,  which  formed  the  great 
attraction  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, and  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Colls  and  Wass, 
from  the  artist,  for  the  large  sunl  of  2,500  guineas, 
have  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  £tty:  who  has 
been  actively  engaged  painting  upon  tnem  since 


mc  (rum  hli  chair,  aodweeaidDaedhimiDto  dte 
hoDMi.  His  Dcpbew  m  down  to  the  piano  and 
■onDdcd  a  lev  chords.  DmizeUi  then  became 
BiorEcheafiil,and«liilit  hiioepbcT  coDIiniKd  u 
pUf,  he  narked  the  time  wiih  his  Toot.  This  be 
leads  me  lo  bofw  that  hi*  case  U  Dot  to  doperale  at 
wu  at  fin>  appttbended. 

Tbe  Paocn  DiicHEn.— Wheti  Ibe  Dacheu  (ai 
Baettnghain)  fuond  heneif  dyioe,  ihe  sent  lor 
Ansus,  the  herald,  and  aculed  all  ibe  pomp  of  her 
Ameial  ixmuxy  She  wai  afraid  oC  ayiog  befon- 
tbe  preparaliODi  »ere  ready.  "  Whr,"  she  asked 
"tod'I  tbCT  seod  the  canupj  Tor  me  lo  aee*  Le: 
them  scnil  it,  ctcd  thoagb  ttie  laieels  are  not  Gnisb- 
ed."  Aod  ihen  she  exacted,  as  Hurace  Walpoti. 
affiniu,  a  vow  Irom  iKr  ladies,  that  if  she  ^ook: 
become  iaaeiuibte,  ihej  would  not  lit  down  in  het 
toom  until  she  was  dead.  Poaeral  honors  appear 
Indeed,  to  have  been  ber  tancj ;  for  when  ber  odIj 
MO  died,  she  sent  mewengen  la  ber  frieods,  teltint 
them  Chat  if  ibej  vished  to  see  bim  lie  in  sijur,  ibt 
would  admit  them  by  the  back-stain,  tiuch  was  tbt 
delicacy  of  her  maternal  sorrow.  Bat  there  wai. 
one  match  in  pride  and  ituoleiice  for  Eathaiine 
Duchess  of  Bockinf^m ;  this  was  Sarab,  Docbest 
(if  Marlborongh.  Vpon  the  deatb  of  the  yoaUf 
Doke  of  BDckingbam,  hii  mother  endeavored  lt> 
borrow  the  [riiunphal  car  that  had  carried  the  re~ 
mains  of  Marlboroneh  (o  the  Ki^ve.  "  No,"  re~ 
|riied  the  widowed  Ducbess  of  Maiiboroofh,  "  ilu-  , 
ear  that  has  carried  Ihe  Daks  of  MarltiornnghV  : 
bod;  shall  DCTcr  be  pmCaiied  by  any  other."  "Ihave  '■ 
■ent  to  the  undertaker,"  was  llie  Duchess  of  Bock-  ! 
insham's  rejninder,  "  and  he  has  engaged  to  in*ke 
a  better  fi>r  £W." — JMesuin  i^  Viico»iUra  Stuuim, 

one  of  the  Cunn  Ladies  of  CLneen  Carol inr,  wlfeof 
Geori^  the  Second.  ' 

(katxn  Poiure's  Edi-catioh. — The  "  Sntmiw,"  < 

Kates  that  a  professor  of  the  Paris  Unirersily,  sent  ! 
oat  to  Oceania  by  the  government,  is  chatted  lo 
give  to  Q,ueen  Pomare  lessons  in  the  French  Itn- 
piage,  which  she  already  speaks  and  writes  with  ' 
a  cenain  currecmesa.  She  is  also  being  taught  (be  • 
flist^eletnenti  of  arithmetic,  of  geography,  and  his- 

%"  The  Queen."  says  me  atwve  journal, 
VB  aoch  Intelligence  and  penetration  In  ber 
•todies,  that  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  her  mind  was 
ikX  sooner  cnlttyated." 
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EnoRiioct  SopaasiOK-mnac. — The  Path  stis- 
pcnsioD-bridge  atrt  the  Danube,  designed  by  Mr. 
Tiemey  Clart,  and  now  nearly  completed,  is  1300 
feel  long,  in  three  a|ians;  the  centre  span  being  GOO 
feet,  the  side  spans  300  feet  each.  1  he  chains  are 
being  made  in  England ;  the  granite  for  the  piera 
was  brooght  in  immense  blocks,  from  twelve  10 
sixteen  ions  weight  each,  from  Linz,  in  Cnier 
Anstria.  The  amtracioT  for  the  cofferdaiDS,  Sue^ 
was  an  Englishman,  as  vers  tiic  principal  rork- 
men,  and  all  ibe  madiinery  has  been  supplted  fracn 
this  cotmtry.  The  total  cue!  of  the  tridge,  as  ve 
nndeisiand,  will  be  £600,000  —  Tkt  Bviider. 

Tai  PaiMTsBi  or  Pakis.— The  printers  ot 
Puis  have  been  (at  sotne  years  past  in  the  habit  of 
dining  t^ether  shout  tbe  eommeQcement  of  ao- 
tniDD.  lliis  year,  on  applying  to  Ibe  Prefect  of 
Police  for  the  customary  pennission,  a  refiisal  was 
given.  The  men,  toding  a  public  dinner  Ihos  ren- 
dered impossibla,  appointed  ■  comminec  to  s«ek 
out  private  premiaes  sailed  to  receive  their  uaual 
number  of  guests,  namely,  SOO  or  600  peraoos.  M. 
Geibea,  a  master  printer,  placed  at  Ihe  orders  of 
tbe  committee  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground  ii    '' 


of  Vsoiiranl,  and  there  they  eteeted  a 
large  marquee,  nndcT  which  tables  were  laid  ODt  fn 
dinner.  The  men,  on  Sunday,  were  on  the  point 
of  sitting  down  to  table,  when  two  commiasanea  ot 
police  cotared,aad,  in  the  name  of  the  anthoriiiea, 
ordered  the  men  to  disperse. 


originally  a  pupil  of  Signor  Co^ta,  in  Italian  sing- 
ing, bavmg  received  the  radiments  of  JMraancal 
education  from  her  father,  Mr,  Howsoa,4|Wteor 
of  music.  Sbe  married  Signor  Albertaai  mtbteen 
Tears  of  age,  and  immediately  afterwards  went  to 
Italy,  where  she  appeared  and  sang  as  a  memo  so- 

KBo  in'saveraJ  ofthe  priadpal  theatres,  visiting 
ris  and  Madrid  ;  and  when  she  increased  in  fame 
aad  repatalion  as  a  singer,  she  made  her  ftrst 
appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  [□  1840,  in 
the  "  CenereQlola,"  since  which  she  has  appeared 
successively  at  Ihury  Lane  and  tbe  Prioceas  s  The- 
atres. Her  last  pnhlic  appearance  was  as  Oiirile, 
in  Loder'a  opera  ol  Ihe  "Night  Dancers,"  which 
engagement  she  was  obliged  to  resign  irom  ill- 
healili, ending  with  consumption;  and  we  are  sor- 

Jto  say,  far  from  being  in  affluent  circnmstanccs. 
subscription  has  been  commcneeil  among  her 
friends  in  the  musical  profession,  for  tbe  support  of 
bei  fire  children  who  are  drstimie. 


Thi  Cars  sr  DoTiis.— Th*  beutlfol  Engisvi^ 
I  wbiefa  iMoiajiaain  lb*  pnssat  nnsibar.  Is  lakea  (roia  a 
cclihnlcd  pMnliDC  kj  C.  L  EaiUakF,  Eat) ,  R.  A.  Tli« 
•object »  CcDBis  ■ell-kaawa  f«Ml«  ia  eptaetr't  ■-  Faaii* 

dDssne,"  wldcti  ii  at  Ulinra  i 

I  Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  orepciaw ; 
,  And  brought  tmto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire, 
I  And  all  that  might  bim  to  perdition  draw: 
'  And  bad  him  choose  what  death  he  wonia  desire : 
For  death  was  dew  lo  bim  that  had  provokt  God's 

But,  whetias  none  of  Ihem  he  saw  him  lake. 

He  to  him  raughla  dagger  sharpc  and  keene, 

And  gave  it  him  in  baod :  his  hand  did  quake 

And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  aspin  gieene, 

And  Uuubk'd  blood  through  his  paJe  face  was  scene 

To  come  and  goe,  with  tidings  from  the  heart 

As  ii  a  running  messen^  had  beene. 

At  last,  resolv'd  lo  workliis  &na)l  smart, 

He  lifted  up  his  band,  that  backe  againe  did  etan. 

Which  wheoas  Una  saw,  through  everj  vaitie 

The  crodled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  lift, 

As  in  a  nwowne :  but  soone  rcliv'd  againe 

Out  of  his  hand  thesnaichi  the  cursed  kitife. 

And  threw  il  lo  tbe  ^oond,  enraged  rife. 

And  to  him  said ;  "Fie,  fie,  tainted  hearted  Knigbt, 

What  meanest  thou  by  this  reproachfall  strife  1 

Is  this  tbe  battaile,  which  thou  vaunlsi  to  fight 

With  that  tire-mouth  di^gon,  horrible  aial  bright  1 

■'  Come  i  come  away,  fraile,  feeble,  fleshy  wight, 

\e  lee  valne  words  tcwiich  ihy  many  hart, 

Weletdivilishthonghtsdismay  thyconstamsprfeht: 

[o  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  nota  pari? 

Why  shouldsl  ihou  ihen  despeire,  that  choaen  art  1 

Where  justice  giowes,  there  growes  eke  greater 

grace, 
Tbe  which  doth  quench  the  brondof  hellish  smart. 
And  that  accurst  hand-wriiing  doth  deface ; 
Arise,   sir  Knightj    arise  atid  leave  this    cursed 
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party,  by  whom  they  were  stolen,  or  firaudu- 
lently  transcribed  from  the  collection  de- 
posited in  Lord  Oxford's  library.  Another 
carious  random  assertion  of  Carll's,  by 
the  by,  in  this  advortisement,  which  has 
escaped  Mr.  Roscoe,  is,  that  Pope  had 
been  concerned  in  the  newspaper  called 
The  Grjiib'Street  Journal  from  its  origin. 
This,  it  appears,  from  a  note  sobjoined  to 
tho  advertisement,  had  been  declared  to  be 
false  by  Pope  or  on  his  authority;  bat 
Curll  treats  his  denial  as  worth  nothing ; 
*' for,"  says  he,  **  one  of  the  Grvh^treet 
proprietors  assured  me,  that  both  him- 
self, and  HuggonsOn,  the  Quaker ,^  who 
prints  the  said  journal,  could  testify  the 
contrary ;  nay  further,  I  know,  from  indis- 
putablo  evidence,  that  Mr.  Pope  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  certain  gentleman,  ua  the  most 
pressing  instances  of  friendship,  not  to  di- 
vulge tho  secret  of  his  being  concerned  in 
that  paper  with  his  writing  partner,  Dr. 
Arbuthnot.'*  This  also,  however,  is  to  be 
received  as  merely  another  specimen  of 
CurlPs  re^lessness  and  effrontery.  We 
quite  go  along,  likewise,  with  Mr.  Roaeoe 
in  the  sensible  view  that  he  takes  of  the  £n- 
timacy  between  Pope  and  Martha  Blouot, 
and  his  rejection  of  the  imputations  or  sur- 
mises of  Mr.  Bowles  on  that  subject.  He 
might,  however,  have  strengthened  his  refu- 
tation of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  speculations,  that  founded  on  the 
short  note  numbered  the  27th  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  Miss  Btount  and  her  sister, 
if  he  had  more  carefully  examined  the  ori- 
ginal, which,  as  he  observes,  yet  exists  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  forms  one  of  the  scraps 
iji  paper  on  which  the  first  rough  draft  of 
the  translation  of  Homer  is  written  ;  a  cir- 
eumstance  which  alone  might  assure  us  that 
it  was  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Pope  as  having 
Vky  peculdar  significancy  of  the  kind  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Bowles,  seeing  that,  being 
Bsed  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  have  to 
fall  under  the  eye  of  whoever  might  be  em- 
ployed to  copy  the  translation  for  the  prin- 
ter. But  it  has  happened  also  that  a  par- 
ticular word  in  the  letter  has  been  mis- 
read by  Mr.  Bowles,  in  whose  edition  the 
letter  was  first  published ;  and  the  error 
has  been  repeated  after  him  by  Mr.  Ros- 
What  Miss  Blount  writes  is  dis- 


coe. 


tinctly  *'*'  my  room,"  not  ^'  any  room^"  as  in 
the  printed  letter.  This  correction  will  be 
found  to  make  the  sentence  run  mudi 
more  naturally,  and  to  clear  away  from  the 
enression  whatever  mig^t  be  ihonght 
gnhr  or  soflpioioafl* 


Others  of  Mr.  Roscoe'ii  Al^p  are  sndk  as 
would  scarceljf  have  been  made  by  a  very 
sharp  man.     It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
a  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Wogan's  to  Swift,  in 
which  he  says :  ^'  I  had  the  honor  of  bring- 
ing Mr.  Pope  from  our  retreat  in  the  forest 
of  Windsor,  to  dress  i  la  mode,  and  intro- 
duce at  Will's  coffee-house,"  can  refer  to 
the  incident  of  Pope  having  had   himself 
taken  to  Will's  to   see    Dryden.     When 
Dryden  died,  Pope  had  not  quite  completed 
his  twelfth  year,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  then  a  boy  at  school  in  London.    Nor 
do  we  know  how  long  it  was  before  Dryden's 
death  that  his  youthful  admirer  managed  to 
catch  a  sight  of  him.     Pope's  own  aooount, 
in  a  letter  to  Wycherley,  is :  '^  I  was  not 
so  happy  as  to  know  him.     VirffiHum  tatUvm 
oidt."    He  probably  got  some  grown-up 
friend  to  take  him  into  the  coffee-house ; 
but  the  coming  up  from  Binfield,  dressed 
a  la  motley  to  be  formally  introdueed  at 
Will's,  was  UDOttestionably  aa  event  af  a 
later  date.      Mr.  Roscoe's  aaeounl  of  so 
important  a  passage  in  Pope's  Hterary  his- 
tory as  the  publication  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  in  its  two  sueoessiTe  forms,  is  alto- 
gether erroneous.      He  supposes  that  it 
appeared  in  its  first  form,  or  without  the 
machinery  of  the  sylphs  and  gncmies,  in 
1711.     It  is  clear  from  Pope's  correspon- 
dence that  the  poem  was  not  pmblished  till 
towards  the  end  of  May,  1712.     He  sends 
a  copy  of  the  volume  oi  Lintot's  Mtscella-- 
me«,  in  whidi  it  appeared,  to  Martha  Blount^ 
on  the  25th  of  that  month,  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  : — **  You  have 
no  hopes  of  entertainrntut  but  from  the  rest 
of  this  book,  whcreio,  they  tell  me,  are  some 
things  that  may  be  dangerous  to  be  looked 
upon :  however,  I  think  you  may  venture, 
though  yen  should  blush  for  it;  since  blush- 
ing becomes  you  the  best  of  any  lady  m 
England,"  &c     By  ^the  rest  of  this  book" 
are  evidently  meant  the  other  contents  of 
the  volume  of  MiscelkmMy  which  appa- 
rently were  partly  of   a  somewhat  loose 
description.     Both  Mr.  Roscoe  and  Mr. 
Bowles  absurdly  understand  tie  words  as 
referring  to  additions  that  had  been  made 
to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  since  it  was  first 
printed ;  and  the  former,  to  support  this 
impossible  interprotation,  proposes  that  the 
date  of  the  letter  should  be  altered  from 
May,  1712,  to  May,  1714.     But  even  that^ 
new  reading  would  not  answer  the  purpose 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Miss  Blount 
had  not  her  copy  of  the  improved  edition 
of  tbe  poem  8tnt  to  her  tiH  after  it  had  bees 
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before  the  world  for  three  months;  for  that 
edition  certainly  appeared  in  the  end  of 
February,   1714.     Still  more  incorrect  is 
the  account  afterwards  given  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Emperor  Adrian's  death-bed 
versos :  upon  this  small  matter  Mr.  Rosooe 
contrives    to  crowd     nearly  half-a-dozen 
blunders  into  the  compass  of  about  as  many 
sentences.     Again,  it  is  impossible  that  an 
undated  letter  of  Pope's  to  Lord  Burling- 
ton, in  which  he  recounts  a  ludicrous  con- 
versation with  Lintot,  the  bookseller,  who 
overtook  him  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  rode 
with  him  to  Oxford,  can  have  been  written 
in  August,  1714,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  supposes, 
both  in  his  Life  of  Pope  and  in  a  special 
note  on  the  letter ;  for  one  of  the  most  re- 
•markablo  passages  in  it  relates  to  the  recent 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  which  did  not  take  place 
till  June,  1715.     Another  of  his  miscon- 
oeptions  is  comical.     In  November,  1734, 
Swift,    havimg    just    read  the   Essay  on 
Man^  and  some  other  recent  productions 
of  Pope,  writes  to    him  thus  : — "  I   am 
glad  that  what  you  write  is  printed  in  large 
letters ;  otherwise,  between  the  weakness  of 
my  eyes  and  the  thickness  of  my  hearing,  1 
should   lose  the  greatest  pleasure  that  is 
left  to  me«     Pray  command  my  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  to  follow  that  example  if  I  live  to 
read  his  Metaphysics."     Whereupon  Mr, 
Roscoo  gravely  remarks  that  '*  Pope,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  correspondence 
with   Swift,  was  accustomed  to  write  his 
letters  in  imitation  of  print,  that  his  friend 
might  more  easily  read  them !"     And  so 
Bolingbroke,  too,  was  to   copy  over  the 
whole  of  his  metaphysical  lucubrations  in 
the  same  peculiar  kind  of  character,  for  the 
ease  of  the   Dean's   eyesight !      Wo  need 
hardly  observe,  that  all  that  Swift  asks  is, 
that  when  the  work  is  sent  to  the  press  it 
shall  be  printed  in  a  good-sized  type.    Pope, 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  learned  to  write  by 
copying  printed  books ;  but  the  information 
that  he  ever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his 
letters  to  Swift,  or  any  one  xlse,  in  imita- 
tion of  print,   is   quite   original.      Once 
more ;  how  can  Mr.  Roscoo  adopt  from 
Ayre,  as  he  does  in  p.  304,  tke  story  of 
Pope's  unlucky  visitor,  who,  on  discovering 
that  his  host  was  the  author  of  the  Essay 
on  Many  After  he  had  been  abusinff  it  for 
everything  despicable  both  in  philosophy 
and  poetry,  is  asserted  to  have  taken  up 
his  hat  and  never  ventured  to  show  his  faee 
affain  in  Pope's    preMnce— adding,  from 
lumnoU^  Itei  the  gentleman  veftned  to  if 


supposed  to  have  been  Mallet — ^whern  thi 
is  abundance  of  evidence,  part  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page  of  his  owft 
volume,  that  Pope  and  Mallet  oontinued  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  so  long  as  the  for- 
mer lived  ?  We  cannot  allow  the  mere  bio* 
grapher  of  a  modem  poet  the  privilege  as- 
cribed to  the  Father  of  Poetr}^  of  ihoB 
sometimes  writing  like  a  man  half  asleep* 

Let  us  here  notice,  too,  for  oorrection  iB 
the  next  edition  of  the  Life,  such  enrort 
of  simple  misstatement  or  omission  as  tlie 
following.  It  was  not  in  his  childhood 
that  Pope  was  called  ^^  the  little  nightin- 
gale," as  Mr.  Roscoe  assumes^  here  follow- 
ing Johnson.  The  original  authority  is 
Lord  Orrery,  in  his  ^^  letters  on  Swift,'' 
whose  words  -are,  speaking  of  Pope: — 
'*  His  voice  in  common  conversation  was  so 
naturally  musical,  that  I  remember  honest 
Tom  Southeme  used  always  to  call  him 
the  liUie  nightingale."  The  epithet  Hiik 
referred  to  the  diminutivoness  of  his  per- 
son throughout  his  life.  Again :  it  is  not 
the  fact  that,  when  Pope  first  took  to 
versifying,  his  father  "  not  only  susgested 
subjects  for  his  pen,  but  corrected  his  vers^ 
The  old  gentleman's  practice  was,  as 
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Mrs.  Pope  told  Spence,  to  make  the  boy 
correct  the  verses  himself — *'  to  send  him 
back  to  tiew-tum  them,"  as  she  expressed 
it.  Neither  Mr.  Roscoe  nor  any  other  bio- 
grapher of  Pope,  by  the  by,  has  attempt- 
ed an  interpretation,  or  taken  any  notios 
of  the  following  passage  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Hervey,  which  undoubtedly  alludes 
to  some  misconduct  of  his  father's  elder 
brother: — "  He  (Pope's  father)  did  not| 
indeed,  think  it  a  happiness  to  bury  Us 
elder  brother,  though  he  had  one  who  wantr 
ed  some  of  those  good  qualities  whieh  Tovt 
possessed."  Nothing  whatever,  we  bdiaro, 
IS  known  of  this  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Pope's  grandfather,  the  Hampshire  demr^ 
maa.  Finally :  we  may  observe  that  Mr. 
Rosooe  has  forgotten  to  inform  his  rendsn 
where  Pope  died.  We  are  told  that,  On 
the  ppodamation  coming  out  ordering  all 
Roman  Catholics  to  ^thdraw  from  London 
and  its  neighborhood,  he  removed,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1744,  to  the  prescrib- 
ed distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  eapiisl ; 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  emf 
returned  to  Twickenham,  whither,  howttfw, 
he  had  certainly  ventured  bade  before  Aha 
end  of  April,  perhaps  mneh  sooneri  sal 
where  he  was  when  he  died  on  tile  efenai|[ 
of  the  30th  of  May.  One  woBdess  ' 
Mr.  Roscoe  himself  did- net 
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inadyertenoies  as  these  after  his  volames 
were  printed  off,  and  whether  he  did  not 
leave  a  corrected  copy  which  might  have 
been  made  use  of  for  the  new  edition. 

Most  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Pope's 
preceding  biographers  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Mr.  Roscoe's  narrative ;  but  it  is 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Tyers's 
sketch,  published  in  1782,  under  the  title 
of  **  An  Historical  Rhapsody  on  Mr. 
Pope."  Thomas,  or  Tom  Tyers,  as  his 
friend  Johnson  used  always  to  call  him, 
now  best  remembered,  perhaps,  as  one  of 
the  figures  in  Boswell,  attracted  considera- 
ble attention,  in  his  own  day,  by  various 
publications.  His  '^  Political  Conferences 
between  several  Great  Men  in  the  La^ 
and  Present  Century,"  and  his  "  Conver- 
sations Political  and  Familiar,"  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  the  precursors  of 
the  "  Imaginary  Conversations"  of  Landor. 
But  his  biographical  tracts  on  Pope,  Ad- 
dison, and  Johnson,  are  now  more  interest- 
ing. That  on  Pope  extends  to  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Tyers  was  a  youth 
of  eighieen  when  Pope  died,  but  missed 
seeing  Virgil.  He  once  had,  he  tells  us, 
"  an  opportunity  of  viewing  Pope's  grotto 
and  garden,  and  should  have  seen  the  poet 
himself  if  he  had  been  at  home,"  the  friend 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied  having  been  a 
person  who  could  have  introduced  him.  His 
^'  Historical  Rhapsody,"  as  he  calls  it,  is 
considerably  more  rhapsodical  than  histori- 
cal, but  he  has  preserved  a  few  particulars 
not  elsewhere  mentioned.  One,  which  is 
given  in  a  postscript  to  his  second  edition, 
isfjthat  Pope,  when  at  school,  took  great 
deught  in  cock-fighting,  and  laid  out  all 
his  money  in  buying  fighting-cocks,  till  his 
mother's  solicitous  efforts  succeeded  in 
weaning  him  from  that  passion.  One  can 
readily  enough  believe  this  of  the  future 
satirist.  Pope  has  been  likened  sometimes 
to  a  bee,  sometimes  to  a  wasp  ;  but  the 
cock,  pugnacious,  irritable,  and  arrogant, 
at  once  presenting  something  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  contrast  between  his  size  and  his 
strut,  and  yet  commanding  our  respect 
by  his  courage  and  dignity,  would  typify 
him  upon  the  whole  better  than  either. 
Tyers  also  refers  to  some  memorabilia  pre- 
served by  Mrs.  Pilkington  in  her  autobio- 
graphical memoirs,  and  by  Tom  Davies  in 
his  ''  Life  of  Gar  rick,"  which  have  escaped 
Mr.  Roscoe.  The  best  account,  we  may 
add,  of  Pope's  going  to  see  Garrick  when 
the  great  actor  first  came  out  at  the  theatre  | 


in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  1741 ,  is  in  that  lialf^ 
mad  book,  the  Memoirs  of  Peroival  Stook- 
dale.  Stockdale  had  the  story  from  Gar- 
rick's  own  lips.  He  had  the  honor,  it 
seems,  to  act  thrice,  in  different  oharacters, 
in  the  presence  of  Pope.  The  first  was 
Richard,  the  character  in  which  he  first  as- 
tonished the  public.  "  When  I  was  told," 
said  he,  '*  that  Pope  was  in  the  house,  I 
instantaneously  felt  a  palpitation  at  mj 
heart  ....  It  gave  me  a  particular  plea- 
sure that  Richard  was  my  character,  when 
Pope  was  to  see  and  hear  me.  As  1  opened 
my  part,  I  saw  our  little  poetical  hero, 
dressed  in  black,  seated  in  a  side  box,  near 
the  stage,  and  viewing  roe  with  a  seriooB 
and  earnest  attention.  His  look  shot  and 
thrilled  like  lightning  through  my  frame ; 
and  I  had  some  hesitation  in  proceeding, 
from  anxiety  and  from  joy.  As  Richard 
gradually  blazed  forth,  the  house  was  in  ft 
roar  of  applause  ;  and  the  oonspiring  hand 
of  Pope  shadowed  me  with  laurels."  Hv 
afterwards  learned  that  Pope  had  said  of 
him :  *^  That  young  man  never  had  his 
equal  as  an  actor,  and  he  will  never  have  a 
rival."  One  particular  in  this  dcseription 
by  Garrick  is  in  curious  accordance  with 
Pope's  own  picture  of  himself  under  the 
character  of  Dick  Distich,  the  little  poet, 
in  his  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the  Club 
of  Little  Men,  in  the  Guardian*  They, 
had  elected  Dick  their  President,  he  says, 
''  not  only  as  he  is  the  shortest  of  us  all, 
but  because  he  has  entertained  so  just  a 
sense  of  his  stature  as  io  go  generally  in 
blacky  that  he  may  appear  yet  less."  Pope's 
biographers,  as  far  as  we  remember,  have 
forgotten,  or  have  not  deigned  to  record, 
this  peculiarity.  The  delineation  of  Dick 
Distich  goes  on  : — "  Nay,  to  that  perfeo- 
tion  is  lie  arrived,  that  he  stoops  as  he 
walks.  The  figure  of  the  man  is  odd 
enough  ;  he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with 
long  arms  and  legs ;  a  spider  is  no  ill  em- 
blem of  him  ;  he  has  been  taken  at  a  dis- 
tance for  a  small  windmill." 

Pope  has  been  sufficiently  honored  at 
least  in  the  number  of  his  biographers. 
Of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Rosooe's  predeces- 
sors, William  Ayre,  Esq.,  as  he  calls  him- 
self, nothing  appears  to  be  known.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Ayrsy  as  one  of  Pope's  friends, 
in  Gay's  poem  entitled  '^  Mr.  Pope's  Wel- 
come from  Greece,"  written  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  in 
1720.    But  in  a  tract — ^published  immedi*- 
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ately  after  Ayre'e  work  appeared — ^*'  Re- 
narks  on  Squire  Ayre's  Memoirs '  of  the 
Life  and  Writing  of  Pope,"  &«.,  by  a 
writer  who  snbscribes  himself  J.  H. — it  is 
asserted  that  Ay  re  is  a  mere  pseudonyme, 
and  that  the  real  writer  of  the  Memoirs 
was  CurlK  the  bookseller.  This  tract  was 
published  by  CurlPs  rival,  Cooper  ;  but  it 
18  curious  that,  some  years  afterwards,  in 
1754,  Ayre's  work  was  reproduced  under  a 
new  title,  "  The  Life  of  Alexander  Pope, 
Esq.,"  by  this  very  Cooper,  as  an  original 
work.  The  new  publication,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  title-page,  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  unsold  copies  of  the 
first  and  only  real  edition,  which  came  out 
in  1745,  bearing  to  be  printed  for  the 
author,  who,  in  a  patent  prefixed  to  the 
work,  giving  him  the  copyright  for  four- 
teen years,  is  styled,  *'  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  William  Ayro,  Esq."  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  Ayro  was  a  real 
personage.  His  book,  which  consists  of 
two  volumes  of  between  three  and  four 
kundrcd  pages  each,  is  one  of  considerable 
show  and  pretension.  It  is  embellished 
with  heads  of  Pope,  and  a  dozen  other  per- 
sons mentioned  in  his  writings,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Burlington, 
Marchraont,  and  Bathurst.  In  his  Preface, 
the  author  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
always  been  a  professed  admirer  of  Pope's 
poetiy,  criticism,  and  satire;  but  he  says 
nothing  of  having  had  any  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  deceased  poet.  "  I 
have  made  use,"  he  says,  "  of  all  possible 
means,  my  friends,  as  well  as  myself,  having 
spared  no  pains  to  procure  what  helps  were 
attainable.  Some  few  I  had  in  my  own 
hands,  which  were  never  made  public ;  and 
the  world  stands  obliged  to  those  of  all 
stations,  who  have  been  so  kind  to  hand  to 
me  for  this  use  what  they  thought  would 
contribute  to  give  light  into  his  life."  Af- 
terwards he  declares,  that,'  with  certain 
exceptions,  he  has  not  received  tlie  least 
hint  from  persons  of  honor  and  credit  (to 
whom  he  returns  most  grateful  thanks),  of 
which  he  has  not  made  some  use.  In  one 
place  he  mentions  that  he  is  authorized  to 
quote  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington 
in  attestation  of  a  particular  statement. 
The  work,  however,  which  appears  from 
the  patent  to  have  been  finished  by  the 
middle  of  December,  1744,  has  evidently 
been  got  up  in  great  haste.  The  greater 
portion  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of  quotations 
f^om  Pope^s  poems  and  printed  correspond- 
ence, among  which  are  interspersed  a  few 


translations  from  Tasso's  Auhita  aad 
Guarini's  Pastor  Fide,  wbioh  the  auAor 
informs  us  are  his  own,  those  from  the 
Aminta  being  taken  from  a  oomplete  Ter- 
sion  of  that  poem,  which  he  had  pmbliahed 
a  few  years  nefore ;  and  eren  of  the  re» 
mainder,  more  is  occnpied  with  Pope^ 
distinguished  literary  friends,  of  most  of 
whom  short  biographical  notices  are  giveii| 
than  with  himself.  A3rre's  style  is  Mrba- 
rous  in  the  extreme ;  and  its  appearance  is 
rendered  still  more  illiterate  by  bad  pune- 
tuation.  Yet  several  of  the  received  aneo- 
dotes  about  Pope  have  no  other  aathority 
to  rest  upon  than  his :  and  his  book  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  account  of  Pope's 
life  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
decease.  It  is  the  chief  authority  referred 
to  by  the  writers  of  the  ^^  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,"  in  their  article  upon  Pope,  pub- 
lished in  1760.  At  last,  in  1769,  appeared 
what  may  be  called  the  official  biomphyi 
not  written,  however,  as  originaUy  pro- 
mised, by  Warburton,  who  was  now  beeome 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  too  great  or  too 
indolent  for  such  labors,  but  compiled  hj 
Owen  Ruffhead,  from  documents  or  memo- 
randa put  into  bis  hands  by  the  biahop: 
Ruffhead,  who  had  made  himself  known  vy 
an  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  ex- 
presses much  apprehension  lest  his  sabjeet 
should  be  deemed  by  his  graver  friends  too 
light  a  one  for  a  person  of  his  profesrioB, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  that 
ho  might  be  found  too  heavy  tor  it.  His 
history  of  Pope's  life  is  extremely  mesgre; 
and  although  the  few  facts  he  gives  may  be 
more  to  be  depended  on,  and  his  gra: 


also  somewhut  more  regular,  his  ^ok  Jh||^ 
upon  the  whole,  a  duller  one  than  AyiWT^^ 
It  is  made  up,  too,  like  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, to  a  large  extent*,  of  extracts  fhm 
Pope's  writings,  and  of  criticism  thereupoBt 
in  which  the  learned  editor  of  the  Statvlltf 
at  Large  docs  not  sh ine.  Johnson  was  Pope^ 
next  biographer ;  his  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets" 
appeared  in  1781.  Tyers  published  his 
''  Historical  Rhapsody"  in  1788.  Thm 
followed  the  <*Life"  by  Joseph  Warlon, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Pope^s  worics,  in 
nine  volumes,  published  in  1797.  Warton 
had  published  a  first  volume  of  an  **  Essqr 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope"  in 
1756,  and  a  second  in  1782,  both  contaia- 
ing  a  good  deal  of  biographical  mixed  witt 
the  critical  matter ;  and  his  formal  memoir^ 
as  well  as  his  notes,  in  his  edition  of  Pope^ 
works,  is  principally  a  repetition  of  mtt 
had  already  appeared  in  his^Ksiayi    TbsB 
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we  have  the  ''  Life,"  by  Mr.  Bowlefl,  ae- 
oompanjing  his  edition  of  the  works  pub- 
lished in  1806 ;  and  lastly,  that  by  Mr. 
Roscoe. 

Of  all  Pope^s  biographers,  nnquestionably 
the  most  eminent  is  Johnson  ;  nis  perform- 
ance is  the  only  one  that  can  be  considered 
-as  haying  a  place  in  our  literature.     What- 
eyer  may   be  its  faults,   there  has  been 
breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  wbich 
cannot  properly   be   said   of    any   of  the 
others.      Compared  with   it  they  are   all 
mere  compilations,  more   or  less   careful, 
more  or  less  mechanical.     If  they  were  all 
to  perish,  we  might  lose  some  facts,  but 
certainly  not   a  single  page,  the  loss  of 
which  would  make  the  language  the  poorer. 
Of  this,  howeyer,  Mr.  Roscoe  appears  to 
hayc  no  conception      He  sees  nothing  in 
Johnson's  Life  of  Pope,  to  distinguish  it, 
as  a  piece  of  workmanship,  from  Warton^s, 
or  Bowles's,  or  his  own.     His  insensibility, 
indeed,  extends  to  the  whole  series  of  John- 
son's Lives — a  scries,  be  sets  out  by  observ- 
ing in  his  Preface,  ^^  which,  unfortunately 
for  the  memory  of  our  national  poets,  and 
the  character  of   our  national  poetry,  he 
was  induced  to  undertake*"     We  are  then 
told  that  the  unfavorable  impression  which 
Cowper  had  received  of  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  generality  of  oar  poets  could 
only  have  been  owing  to   the  false  repre- 
sentations of  Johnson  ;  and  that  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
country   of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Sidney, 
and  others,  of   whose  personal  characters 
or  histories  Johnson  has  written  nothing, 
and  of  Congreve,  Garth,  Gay,  Goldsmith, 
and  other  such  ^^  unspotted  names."     We 
may  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  for  them- 
selves what   a   simple  notion  Mr.  Roscoe 
must  have  had  of  Cowper,  if  he  imagines 
that  either  the   lives   or   the   writings  of 
almost  any  one  of  these  distinguished  in- 
dividuals would  have  been  very  likely  to 
command  his  unqualified  approval,  however 
represented.     But   upon   this  same  string 
our  author  continues  to  harp  throughout 
bis  volume.     No  reader  can  misunderstand 
him  when  he  afterwards  talks  of  a  work 
yet  to  be  written,  '^  which  may  rescue  the 
genius  of  English  poetry  from  the  dominion 
of  unfeeling  criticism,  and  relieve  its  pro- 
fessors from  the   obloquy  so  unjustly  oast 
upon  their  fame."    Johnson,  again,  has  at 
least  given  us  a  picture  of  the  man  Pope, 
whether  it  be  correct  or  distorted ;   Mr. 
Roscoe  has  given  us  none.     The  particulars 
which  give  a  life-like  reality  to  his  prede- 


cessor's delineatioa^  he  hn»  no  other  wsy  of 
describing  than  as  that  ^^  eaves-dropping 
kind  of  information  in  which  Johnson  de-    , 
lighted,"  and  on  which  ^'  not  much  reliance 
can  be  placed."    This  is  hardly  beooming 
from  a  writer  whose  own  attempts  in  the 
way  of  portraiture  hardly  rise  higher  than 
telling  us  that  Pope's  usual  handwriting, 
'^  though  formal,  was  distinct  and  legible- 
characteristics,"  it  is  solenvnly  added,  ^^  the 
acquisition  of  which,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  one  to  attain  them,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  moral  duty."    There 
is,  at  any  rate,  very  little  in  Johnson's 
Life  of   this  kind  of   twaddle.    Johnson 
may  have  occasionally  dropped  a  splenetic 
remark  about  Pope  or  his  poetry  ;  but  we 
deny  that  he  has  systematically  disparaged 
cither  him  or  it.     At  all  events,  the  worst 
of  his  delinquendcB  in  that  way  are  sobrio' 
ty  and  good  sense,  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Roscoe's  extravagances  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.    Johnson  may  be  too  severe  opon 
the  '^  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfor- 
tunate   Lady,"   but   his  stern  and  cold 
criticism  is  more  creditable,  even  to  his 
poetical  taste,  than  Mr.  Roscoe's  declaration 
that  the  paragraph  about  the  ^'  frequent 
hearses,"  is  ''  one  of  the  most  terrific  pas- 
sages which  poetry,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, can  exhibit."   And  if  the  one  biogra- 
pher has  detected  and  chronicled  too  many 
of  the  littlenesses  of  Pope's  conduct  and 
character,  even  this  over-keenness  of  vision 
is  a  more  respectable  fault  than  the  pur- 
blindness  of  the  other,  who  can  see  no 
defects  at  all  in  his  hero,  but  boldly  piro>- 
nounces  him,  without  qualification,  to  be 
one  of  ^^  the  best  and  wisest  men  that  this 
country  has  produced." 

if  a  poetical  reputation  acquired  at  an 
early  age  were  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  a 
writer  having  been  bom  a  poet,  Pope's 
claim  to  that  distinction  would  be  perhaps 
as  strong  as  that  of  any  writer  on  recoitl. 
It  was  not  only  that,  as  he  has  told  us,  he 
^'  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came" 
(or,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  ia  the  ''  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica"  ludicrously  misquotes 
the  line,  '^  lisped  in  veneSj  for  the  verses 
came" — a  striking  illustration  of  how  slight 
a  touch  will  sometimes  destroy  the  delicacy  - 
of  poetical  e£feet).  He  ha^n^y  reached 
tlie  age  at  which  manhood  orflRmrily  begins,  ^ 
when  he  had  distanced  every  other  living  ' 
writer  of  verse,  and  secnred  for  himself 
what  would  have  certainly  proved  a  lasting 
memory,  and  a  high  place  in  the  literature 
of  hii  QOiintiyi  if  he  had  died  then  or 
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written  nothing  more.     Mr.  Rosooe  some- 
what misfitates  the  case  when  he  asserts 
that  ^^  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  written  and 
published  almost  all  the  works  on  which, 
as  pieces  of  originality,  genius,  and  imagina- 
tion, his  reputation  and  rank  as  a  poet 
essentially  depend."    Surely  the  Essay  on 
Man,  the  Moral  Epistles,  the  Satires,  and 
the  Dunoiad,  are  among  the  compositions 
that  sustain  Pope's  poetical  reputation  as 
essentially  and  as  much  as  anything  else 
that  he  has  left  us  ;  and,  however  Warton 
or  Bowles  might  maintain  the  superionty 
of   his  earlier  productions  in  originality, 
genius,  and  imagination,  such  a  doctrine  is 
m  direct  opposition  to  every  critical  princi- 
ple which  Mr.  Roscoe  professes  to  hold. 
Indeed,  such  is  his  inconsistency  upon  this 
point,  that  we  find  him   in  a  subsequent 
page  describing  the  Dunciad  as  *'  a  pro- 
duction which,  beyond  any  other,  displays 
the  poetical  powers  of  the  author,  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention,  the  variety  of  his 
illustrations,  the   unrivalled    facility    and 
force  of  his  diction,  and  his  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  every  excellence  of  his  art." 
But  it  is  true,  that,  before  he  was  four-and- 
twenty.   Pope    had    given  to   the  world, 
among  other  pieces,  his  Pastorals,  his  Tale 
of  January  and  May,  imitated  from  Chau- 
cer, his  Essay  on  Criticism,  his  Temple  of 
Fame,  his  Messiah,  his  Windsor  Forest, 
his  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady,   and  his  Rape  of  the  Lock.     His 
Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard  was  not 
produced  till  some  years  later.     Speaking 
of  his  Pastorals,  which  were  written  when 
he  was  sixteen,  Warton,  who  was  master  of 
Winchester  School,  tells  us,  '^  that  it  has 
been  his  fortune,  from  his  way  of  life,  to 
have  seen  many  compositions  of  youths  of 
sixteen  years  old  far  beyond  these  Pastorals 
in  point  of  genius  and  imagination,  though 
not,  perhaps,  of  correctness.     Their  excel- 
lence, indeed,"  he  adds,  ^'  might  be  owiug 
to  having  had  such  a  predecessor  as  Pope." 
One  would  have  thought,  if  there  was  any 
respect  in  which  these  marvellous  school- 
boys were  likely  to  write   the   better  for 
having  had  a  model  to  imitate,  it  would  be 
eorrectness,  which,  however,  was  the  only 
quality,  it  seems,  in  which  their  composi- 
tions were  defective.     We   can  only  say 
that  we  wonder  Warton  did  not  preserve  a 
few  specimens  of  all  this  genius  and  imagin- 
ation ;  and  also,  that  nothing  should  have 
afterwards  come  of  it  of  which  the  world 
has  ever  heard.    Pope's  precocity,  it  must 


be  acknowledged,  was  at  least  not  ao  looii'' 
exhausted.      Elsewhere  Warton  iuBtanoM^ 
the  reception  given  to  Pope's  Pastorals  m 
contrasted  with  the  little  notice  taken  of 
Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College,  on  iti  fcvt 
appearance,  as  showing  how  mnch  more 
plentiful    good    compositions    must    hmve 
become  when  the  later  than  they  were  when  * 
the  earlier  poet    first    came    before    the 
public ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  supposes  no 
critic  can  be  found  that  will  not  plaee 
Gray's  poem  far  above  Pope's.     Gray's 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College, 
written  at  twenty-six,  and  about  as  long  as 
one  of  Pope's  four  Pastorals,  oonsiats  of 
ten  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  four,  and,  in* 
a  certain  degree,  the  last,  are  natorali 
tender,  and  melodious,  but  the  remaining 
five  at  once  as  overstrained  and  as  eommon- 
place  as  any  example  that  it  would  be  euy 
to  cite  of  posture-making  in  verse*     Ao- 
cordingly,  everybody  has  the  former  by^ 
heart,  and  they  have  supplied  several  ex- 
pressions which  have  come  to  be  among  the 
proverbial  phrases  of  literature ;  the  latter 
are  by  universal  tacit  consent  neglected 
and  forgotten.      If-  Pope's  Pastorals  can 
boast  of  few  great  beauties,  they  are  eqnal^ 
ly  free  from  conspicuous  blemishes.     In  the 
style  and  upon  the  principles  of  exeeation 
to  which  they  belong  they  are  fanltleai. 
No  such  uniform  polish  of  vernfieatioB 
had    been    exhibited    by   any  preoedinc 
English  writer.    No   other  four  hnndrea 
continuous  lines  existed  in  the  langoage,  to 
which,  if  you  only  admitted  the  principle  of 
poetical  composition  upon  which  they  wove 
constructed,  so  little  exception  ooiud  be 
taken  either  for  the  manner  or  for  ike  . 
matter.     In  the  faculty,  call  it  by  what 
name  we  may,  by  which  perfect  workmaiH 
ship,  according  to  the  standard  adopted,  ii 
ensured,  no  previous    English   poet   had 
equalled  Pope.     No  other,  at  least,  had 
ever  applied  the  faculty  in  question  io 
diligently  and  systematically.     It  haa  been 
commonly    denominated   judgment;    hoi 
that  term  expresses  too  much  in  one  direo- 
tion,  and  too  little  in  another.     The  hi|^ 
est  judgment  in  a  poet  would  inolttde  the 
adoption,  in  every  case,  of  the  right  priiH 
ciple  of  poetical  composition ;  on  the  other 
hand,  judgment  alone  would  not  prodnee 
the  faultless  workmanship.    There  eeem^ 
however,  to  be  no  better  name ;  taate  ik 
also  at  once  too  comprehensive  and  aoi 
specific  enough;   skill  importe  the  smM 
talent  of  performing  a  required  operalioBy 
without  any  invention  at  all,  •■  wo  i^tljli^ 
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talk  of  skill  in  versifying ;  correctness  in- 
dicates only  one  effect  of  the  faculty  so 
large  an  enaowment  of  which  Pope  brought 
to  the  elaboration  of  his  poetry.  One  of 
the  respects  in  which  his  judgment,  to 
adopt  the  common  term,  was  most  won- 
derful was  its  early  maturity  ;  it  is,  under* 
stood  as  we  have  defined  it,  as  remarkably 
displayed  in  his  Pastorals  written  at  sixteen 
as  in  what  he  wrote  at  fifty.  He  improved, 
of  course,  in  skill  and  force  of  execution, 
as  his  experience  of  life  became  enlarged, 
and  his  powers  of  reflection  grew  stronger 
and  were  more  exercised  ;  his  style  may 
have  acquired  much  more  both  of  compres- 
sion and  of  expression ;  both  the  form  and  the 
spirit,  both  the  body  and  the  soul,  of  his 
poetry  may  have  attained  more  of  com- 
pleteness and  development ;  but,  in  respect 
of  the  success  with  which  all  its  requisi- 
tions were  met  and  satisfied,  his  earliest 
manner  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
latest. 

Spence  records  Pope  as  saying : — "  About 
fifteen  I  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walsh. 
He  used  to  encourage  me  much,  and  used 
to  tell  me  that  there  was  one  way  left  of 
excelling ;  for  though  we  had  several  great 
poets,  we  never  had  any  one  great  poet 
that  was  correct ;  and  he  desired  me  to 
make  that  my  study  and  aim."  "This,! 
suppose,"  adds  Spence,  "first  led  Mr. 
Pope  to  turn  his  lines  over  and  over  again 
so  often,  which  he  continued  to  do  till  the 
last ;  and  did  it  with  surprising  facility. " 
But  we  have  seen  that  he  was  also  early  ex- 
ercised by  his  father  in  extreme  rigor  and 
precision  of  versification.  As  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Walsh,  he  was  certainly 
not  fifteen  but  seventeen  when  it  beffan ; 
and  it  was  the  perusal  of  his  Pastorals  in 
manuscript,  sent  to  him  by  Wychorley, 
which  made  Walsh  desire  to  know  the  wri- 
ter. But  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  still  further  polished 
afterwards  by  Walsh's  advice.  Wycherley, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  young  poet 
seems  to  have  dated  from  about  half  a  year 
earlier,  was  struck  with  his  judgment  from 
the  first,  and  immediately  availed  himself 
of  his  assistance  in  the  correction  of  some 
poems  of  his  own  which  he  was  about  to 
send  to  the  press.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  career  as  a  writer,  it  was  a 
maxim  or  article  of  faith  with  Pope,  which 
he  never  hesitated  to  avow,  that  half  his 
strength  lay  in  his  talent  for  correcting.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  collect- 
ed piecesi  published  in  1717|  we  find 


thus  expressinff  hinuelf : — ^^  I  confess  it  w«a 
want  of  consideration  that  made  me  anr 
author;  I  writ  because  it  amused  me ;  I. 
corrected  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me 
to  correct  as  to*  write."  And  again,  after 
accounting  for  the  success  of  the  ancients 
in  their  literary  productions  principally 
from  the  circumstance  that  tney  made 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  correct 
and  finish  their  works  for  posterity  :— 
"  I  believe  no  one  qualification  is  so  likely 
to  make  a  good  writer  as  the  power 
of  rejecting  his  own  thoughts;  and  it 
must  be  this  (if  anything)  that  can  give 
me  a  chance  to  be  one."  Holding  stead- 
ily to  the  same  principle,  we  have  him, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  boldly  proclaim- 
ing, "  the  last  and  greatest  art"  to  be 
"the  art  to  blot."  Nothing  can  go  beyond 
the  contempt  which  he  at  all  times  express- 
es for  mere  copiousness  and  fluency.  Every 
reader  will  recollect  at  once  "  the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease," — and. 
the 

"  One  simile  that  solitary  shines. 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thoosana  lines," 

and  the  common  scribbler, "  proud  of  a  vast 
extent  of  flimsy  lines" — and  the  sneer  at 
Lord  Hervey,  "  Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thou- 
sand such  a  day" — and  other  passages  in 
the  same  strain.  Good  poetry,  or  indeed, 
good  writing,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose, 
was  in  his  notion  only  to  be  achieved  by 
unsparing  labor.  The  lightnings  of  song, 
like  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  were  not  to  be 
forged  even  by  the  divine  might  of  genius^ 
except  by  hard  hammering  on  the  ringing 
anvil : — 

**  Antra  iEtnaea  tenant,  validiqoe  incndibus  ictus 
Auditf  refenint  gemitnm,  stndantque  cavemis 
Stricture  chalybum,  et  fomacibos  ignis  anhelat" 

For,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  correct- 
ness alone,  or  the  mere  obliteration  of  flaws 
and  roughnesses,  was  not  the  object  of  all 
this  toil  and  pains-taking.  Nobody  could 
have  held  the  quality  of  simple  faultleas- 
ness  in  poetry  in  lower  estimation  than  it 
was  hela  in  by  Pope.  The  getting  rid  of 
what  was  thrown  out  was  nothing ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  something  else  in  its  place,  this 
was  the  part  of  the  operation  that  alone 
tested  the  poet  and  tried  his  strength  : — 

"Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  Fauci,  quos  aequus  amavit 
Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
DIs  geniti,  potuere." 

Let  us  hew  his  own  description :— 
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But  how  sewiely  with  tfaemaelTaB  pjroceed 
The  men  who  write  such  verse  as  we  can  read ! 
Theit  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare 
That  wants  oir  fo^rce  or  light,  or  weight  or  carec 
Howe'er  nniOillingly  it  quits  its  place, 
Nay,  though  at  court,  perhaps,  it  may  find  graee^ 
Such  they'll  deerade ;  and  sometimes  in  its  stead, 
In  downright  charity,  revive  the  dead^ 
Mark  where  a  bold,  expressive  phrase  appears 
Bright  through  the  rubbish  of  some  hundred  years ; 
Command  old  words,  that  long  have  slept,  to  wake, 
Words  that  wise  Bacon,  or  brave  Raleigh,  spake ; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English  ages  hence 
(For  use  will  father  what's  l^got  by  sense) ; 
Pour  the  fhU  tide  of  ekx^uence  along, 
Serenely  pure  and  yet  divinelv  strong. 
Rich  with  the  treasures  of  eacn  foreign  tongue ; 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  emptv  line; 
Then  polish  all,  with  so  mncn  life  and  ease, 
You  think  'tis  n  Aure,  and  a  knack  to  please ; 
But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chance ; 
As  those  move  easiest  ^o  faaVe  leam'd  to  dance. 

The  aim  and  resalt  of  the  whole  prooess 
was  to  convert  whatever  there  was  of  languor 
or  weakness  into  life  and  force — ^whatever 
moved  sloggishly  or  stiffly  into  ease,  grace, 
and  spirit — to  smoothe  and  rivet  whatever 
was  loose  or  disjointed — to  enrich,  illumine, 
raise,  and  refine,  both  the  expression  and 
the  thought.  It  was  a  creative  process 
throughout. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  dis- 
puted that  this  is  the  right  way  to  attain 
the  highest  excellence  in  writing.  The  only 
possible  danger  is  that  of  overdoing  the 
work  of  correction  and  improvement — in 
which  case  it  ceases  to  be  improvement  and 
becomes  the  reverse,  becomes  perversion 
or  deterioration ;  but  wo  must  suppose 
enough  of  good  taste  and  good  sense  in  the 
writer  to  prevent  that.  The  humble  opera- 
tion of  washing  foul  linen  might  be  pushed 
so  far  as  to^ruin  what  it  U  desired  to  clean  ; 
but  such  a  result,  we  presume,  will  happen 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  simplest  washer- 
women. Of  course,  if  any  writer  finds  that 
the  first  words  that  suggest  themselves  to 
him  are  in  all  cases  the  best,  and  that  his 
most  extemporaneous  expression  never  ad- 
mits of  any  alteration  except  for  the  worse, 
he  will  do  wisely  to  write  on  as  fast  as  his 
pen  will  run,  and  never  to  think  twice 
either  for  phrase  or  matter.  But  even 
with  writers  in  prose  we  must  take  leave  to 
doubt  if  this  is  often  the  case.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  styles  which  have 
most  the  appearance  of  being  what  is  called 
natural  have  been  really  the  produce  of  the 
most  anxious  elaboration.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  expression 
alone,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  first  word 
that  presents  itself  to  embody  any  particular 


idea  or  conoeption  should  uaifomly  be  Aa 
best:  let  the  conception  be  ever  lo  duH 
tinctly  present  to  the  mind.  It  does  not 
oessarily  follow  that  the  fittest  yerbal  lep: 
sentation  of  it  should  occur  to  the  aiina 
the  same  moment.  But  this  is  immensely 
to  understate  the  case  even  of  mere  ex- 
pression, which  does  not  consist  simply  is 
finding  the  right  words  for  thoughts  sad 
things,  but  involves  the  most  effective  pr^ 
sentment  of  each  thought  and  portion  oC 
thought  with  reference  to  the  rest,  and  slao 
in  all  writing  of  any  elevationy  whether  it 
be  verse  or  prose,  some  conformity  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  ear  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  intellect.  In  poetry,  the  mnaesl  or 
metrical  necessities  that  are  to  be  safanu!^ 
ted  to  are  paramount.  Here  it  never  has 
been  pretended  that  manh.  can  be  done 
upon  the  extemporaneous  principle ;  sU 
men  have  admitted  the  indispensableneas 
of  some  elaboration,  more  or  less,  in  the 
production  of  poetry.  But  such  an  admit* 
sion  concedes  the  entire  question.  If  s&y 
elaboration,  why  not  as  much  as  possible  r 
The  theory  of  extemporaneous  or  pmslf 
natural  expression  being  given  up,  tnersM 
no  other  for  us  to  adopt  except  that  of  ex- 
pression elaborated  to  the  utmost  point  to 
which  anything  can  be  gained  by  osnyiw 
the  process.  This  was  Pope's  theory  ssii 
practice.  And  upon  such  a  principle  ^010| 
we  apprehend,  can  any  poetry  be  wrHtett^ 
at  least  in  a  literary  age,  whidi  shall  Umg 
continue  to  be  read. 

The  qualities,  at  any  rate,  which  nest 
eminently  distinguish  Pope's  poetry,  aai 
which  have  chiefly  contributed  to  its  pop** 
larity  and  preservation,  are  evidently  the 
produce  of  this  his  manner  of  worldi^^. 
Hence  his  concentration,  which  alwavs  oobp* 
presses  the  largest  quantity  of  meaning  iato 
the  fewest  words,  yet  without  any  nndas 
elliptical  license  or  injury  to  the  complete* 
ncss  of  the  expression.  Henoe  the  per* 
fectly  satisfying  c£fect,  in  general,  of  Us 
writing,  arising  from  its  precision  s&d  eles^ 
ness,  the  absence  of  all  unneoesssry  wordtai 
and  the  aptness  of  those  that  hare  been 
selected  to  convey  the  thought.  Heneetho 
frequent  occurrence  of  those  snicroiieff  vm* 
borumj  as  they  were  called  by  the  andenl% 
those  pointed  and  edged  sentences,  wliMB 
in  their  compactness  and  polish,  as  well  M 
their  sharpness,  resemble  dagfren,  and  msf 
be  carried  about  one  and  used  in  diseoasi 
much  in  the  same  way  as  those  are  ia 
No  other  English  poet,  with  the 
of  Shakspeare  alone,  has  stmek  Ml  M 
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Ataj  littM  and  phnuMi-  «r  Pope  lAMi  iMn^ 
hftd  the  lnek  to  l>e  tdopled,  m  H  WBMy 
into  the  oommon  fpeedi^--^*.Tinmi  Tolilirtr 
per  ora,'''— to  beeome,  ill  i^  peeoHtr  ieoMy 
iitaa  im^9tu.  Open  whidi  ef  hii  poanul 
we  may,  and  we  oan  hardlj  tead  ten  HiM 
anywhere  without  enoomitering one ormore 
wm<di  everybody  has  by  heart.  Snrely 
this,  if  anything  be  ao,  is  for  a  writer  to 
have  taken  root  in  his  land? •  fauimge,^  and 
to  live  on  tiie  lips  and  in  die  muids  of  men. 
Still  the  qneilion  remains.  What  is  Pope's 
rankasapoet?  or  to  what  degree' are  his 
writii^^  endowed  with  dMnetly  poetieal 
qoalities  ?  It  does  not  follow-  that  his  writ- 
ii^  are  hl^)y  poetical  beeaose  they  aiie 
h^ify  popiuiur.  They  may  be"  p<q|talar  no^> 
withstanding  a  deflcienoy  of  «e  poetieal 
element,  or  even  in  oonseqoeaeeof  that  de« 
ieieney.  Their  attraction  may  lie. in  qna* 
Kties  other  than  those  of  a  poetical  cbarader. 
There  may  be  qnidities  in  writing  that  are 
more  generally  attractive  than  poetfeal 
ones.  There  u  every  reason  d  jNiort-for 
supposing  that  there  are.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  the  hij^hest  things,  at  least  in  the 
region  of  the  rateUectosI,  belonj^  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,, to  the  few,  not  to  the 
many.  The  question  of  P<^s  pitied 
rank  has  been  commonly  dieoiuned  irith  an 
almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  'dass  of 
snbjeels  to  which  he  has,  for  the  moetpArt, 
confined  himself ,-i-tfae  principles  of  morals 
and  metaphysics,  and  tb  manners  and  Atih 
racters  <^  artificial  life  and  of  the  society  of 
the  day.  BcBk,  properly  Speaking,  his  pre- 
ference for  that  range  of  sul^ects  iis  n&er 
an  indication  of  wlmt  we  may  call  the  ^Ks- 
position  or  temper  of  his  ffcnius  than  any 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  poetical  pow- 
ers. We  are  not  prepared'  to  affirm  that 
any  great  aspect  of  life  or  of  homan  a&urs 
is  essentially  unsusceptible  of  the  highest 
poetical  illumination.  The  amount  of  the 
poet's  endowment  of  ^*  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine''  must  be  determined,  not 
by  his  choice  of  his  subject  j  but  by  iriiat  he 
has  made  of  it,  or  by  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing it.  There  are  only  three  poetical  com- 
positions of  Pope's  in  which  he  can  be  said 
to  have  shown  anrinvenUon,  commonly  so 
called:— the  <' Temple  of  Fame,''  the 
^^  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  the  '^Dnnciad." 
In  UQ  one  of  the  thrae  cases  can  1^  inven- 
tive power  displayed  be  bold  to  be  of  tlie 
highest  or  even  of  a  very  hi^  ordw.  In 
the  first  he  ha^  Chaucer,  not  indeed  for  his 

E'de  or  original  tliroughout,  but  yet  for 
eanunple  and  ssodst;  in  '    -    ^ 


dases^"  Ml  region  wks-tiM  iawlwr-^SiJtpi 
land  of  Ae  moek-heroio,  and  his  laidc  tha 
oompaiatively  easy  one  nCpredneins:  merdy 
a  briUbat  eoKtiavaganm,  in  wkiett  it  wm^ 
hi*  frivilsge  to  tun  riot  amoH  aft  swks  eft 
lieimNis  and^  eeeentricities,  sininithe>«OBf| 
(ftruotidfi  of  which  fonoy  and  wit  wenjnnsti 
mort  needed  than  creative  imaailnatioajl 
P<q[>e  is  recorMI  to  have  said  m  bimsdt  • 
that  he  Jiad  veryilittle  iwrentioa  as  wm^ 
pared  with  nattv  other  poets.  Proba^f  ^ 
no  did  not  consider  tbeaefect  to  be  ona 
of  much  importance  i  nor  was  it,  for  tb» 
manner  of  writing  xriiioh^he  nsaaUy  follow^ 
ed»  fiat'we  suppose  there  is  no  persom 
oompetent  to  oxpicss  or  to  have  an  opinioo 
i^n  such  subjects  vAo  wfll  seriondjf 
maintain  that  in  any  irther.kiiid  <rfims^lna-  . 
tive  power,  any  more  than  in  this,  he  is  ier 
be  eompaind  wiA  either  Spttoser,  or  SfaMk* 
speare,  or  Milton*  linmy-be  argoed,  hfr 
need,  that  these  poets  aia  too  imaginativei 
and  that  Pope,*  in  virtue  of  being  less  so,  M 
a  better  writer  than  any  of  them.  Tfaatif 
another  afiUr.  Hie  foot  will  nevertheleaa 
remain  nndlntited,^  and^  as  we  eonceive,  in* 
disputable,  that  their  poetry  is  of  a  musK 
more  highly  >  imaginative  ckaraeter  thali 
Ikis.  And  (San  it  be  denbted  that  their  mindi 
were  so  too?  Alt  things  were  evident^ 
seen  W  Uiem  oolcted  irith  another  li|^ 
than  what  Aey  wore  to  him.  This  is  a^ 
tested*  by'lhairiiole  sii^ain,  and  we  nri^ 
almost  say  1>y  every  word,  of  iyls  poetiy  wi 
of  thrirs:  Picture,  metaphor,  passton/ 
music,  are  the  characteristics  cjf  theirs;  pia<^ 
cision.  pelisfa,  point,  and  propriety,  ^  mi; 
Tire  characteristics,  we  say,  or  dii^inguiib* 
ing  and  predominating  attributes ;  not,  of 
course,  that  either  passion  i»^^  the  shining 
spirit  of  imagination"  is  altQaather  wantinv 
in  Pope.-  Mtboth  comeougrnpon qiecid 
occasions,  and  when  thcf  are  sent  for:  ha 
may  be  said  to  keep  tibem,  like  a  pan  ef 
spectacles;  in^his  pocket,  or'  dbrlbd  up-^in 
bottles,  as  msgicians  are  said  to  keep  mH 
subject  demons,  ready  to  be '  let  out  wImnb 
thev  are  wanted  to  eonjulpe  with;  inhia 
ordinary  poetieal  operations  4hnb  assistant 
is  dispensed  with.  With  flpmmr,  ffiuls- 
speare,  and  Milton,  they  are  ever  present} 
These  gieat  poets  ean'4o  nothing  withoni 
iiialgiiistion  aad  panrixm.-  Maay  readess 
may  prefer  Pope%  ebrrestnsss  and  sleanieai 
to  tbmr  iBiaginalifaaeBi}''9r'theyaity^^ 
up  prose  as*  hi^er  thtaf  than  poetrf  ail 
Hmualal  hastbeaAntted  that  his 
is  aomelhhitg-^or  a  kted  essentia% 
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ImIow  them,  or  above  them ;  he  oannot  be 
olassed  with  them.  Pope's  proper  prede- 
cessors must  be  considered  to  have  been 
Dryden  and  Chaucer  ;  it  is  only  with  these 
two,  or  with  one  of  them,  that  he  can  be 
reasonably  ranked  or  compared.  But  sure- 
hr,  whatever  advantage  he  may  have  derived 
£rom  writing  in  an  era  when  the  language 
had  become  more  matured  and  fixed,  no 
one  will  for  a  moment  place  him  on  the 
same  level  with  Chaucer,  either  as  a  narra- 
tive poet  or  as  a  satirist.  He  'has  pro- 
duced no  work  that  can  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  Canterbury  Tales,  any 
more  than  with  Paradise  Lost,  or  with  Ham- 
let, Othello,  or  Macbeth.  In  invention,  in 
richness  and  delicacy  of  imagination,  in 
picturesqueness,  in  pathos,  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer  stands,  it  might  be  said,  in  violent 
contrast  to  that  of  Pope ;  it  belongs  not  to 
the  same  school  at  all,  but  to  the  opposite 
— to  that  of  Spenser,  Shakspcare,  and  Mil- 
ton. But  even  in  nearly  all  the  qualities 
which  they  may  be  said  to  have  in  common 
— in  wit  and  humor,  in  pungency  and  sar- 
casm, in  the  graphic  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, in  force,  directness,  and  cordiality  of 
style,  and  the  art  of  narration  generally — 
the  elder  writer  is  far  the  greater  of  the 
two.  Even  for  compactness  and  finish  of 
expression,  making  allowance  for  the  less 
regulated  state  of  the  language  in  Chau- 
cer's day,  we  should  not  say  that  the  modem 
poet  has  any  pretensiobs  to  the  preference. 
Chaucer's  expression,  considered  as  ex- 
pression simply,  or  without  reference  to  the 
thought  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  is  as  clear 
and  precise  as  Pope's,  and  for  the  most 
part  much  more  natural. 

The  only  preceding  poet  with  whom  Pope 
can  be  properly  held  to  come  into  compe- 
tition is  Dryden.  There  were  some  re- 
spects in  which  they  resembled  one  another, 
which  have  not  been  generally  noticed.  It 
seems  rather  an  odd  circumstance  that 
Pope's  father,  a  retired  hatter  or  haber- 
dasher, should  have  taken  so  much  interest, 
or  possessed  such  a  critical  taste,  in  poetry 
as  is  implied*  in  the  account  we  have  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  disciplined  his  son  in 
verse-making.  May  not  the  English  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  that  day  have  had  their 
attention  turned  to  such  studies  by  the 
chief  poet  of  the  time  being  of  their  faith, 
and  having  dedicated  one  of  his  greatest 
works  to  its  defence.^  We  may  be  sure 
that  every  Roman  Catholic  who  read  any- 
thing read  the  '^  Hind  and  Panther," 
when  it  first  came  out.    Pope'a  father,  too. 


as  having  been  himaelf  a  convert,  may  1>e 
supposed  to  have  regarded  Dryden  and  Ue 
writings  with  especial  interest.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  remarkable  that  Dryden  and 
Pope,  indisputably  at  the  head  of  onr  poe* 
try  in  two  successive  eras  of  its  histoiy,  and 
bearing  so  much  of  a  general  resemDlanoe 
to  one  another,  should  both  have  belonged 
to  the  same  discountenanced  and  oompara- 
tively  small  religious  community.  Another 
thing  worthy  of  being  noticed  is,  that  both 
Dryden  and  Pope  may  bo  considered  to 
have  formed  themselves,  in  part,  npoa 
Chancer.  Dryden's  modernised  venions- 
from  the  father  of  our  poetry,  indeed,  were 
executed  in  his  old  age ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  had  then  taken  to  stii- 
dying  Chaucer  for  the  first  time.  In  thiSy 
however,  as  in  other  things,  Pope  had  the 
advantage  of  having  Dryden  for  his  ezsm- 
pie  and  instructor ;  he  accordingly  began 
where  Dryden  ended.  Pope's  imitations  or 
paraphrases  of  Chaucer,  especially  consi- 
dering the  early  age  at  which  they  were 
produced,  are  among  the  most  wonderfol  of 
his  compositions  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  are  not  in  the  greater  part  in- 
debted for  them  to  his  having  had  Dryden 
as  well  as  Chaucer  to  imitate.  It  nay  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  chief  kind  of  iiritF* 
ing,  besides  narrative  and  satire,  in  whiek. 
Pope  has  distinguished  himself,  reasoning 
in  verse,  while  it  is  almost  the  only  kind  in 
which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  learned 
little  or  nothing  from  Chauoer,  is  that  in 
which  he  may  oe  said  to  have  leamed 
everything  from  Dryden.  It  is  a  kind  of 
writing  in  which  Dryden  so  far  excels  every 
preceding  English  poet  who  has  attempted 
it,  that  ho  may  be  styled  its  inventor* 
And  the  work  in  which  he  has  made  the 
greatest  display  of  his  skill  in  it,  hie 
*•*•  Hind  and  Panther,"  is  the  one  whioh,  as 
we  have  just  observed,  is  likely  to  nave 
been  the  first  that  was  put  into  Pope'e 
hands,  or  the  most  strongly  recommended 
to  his  attention,  when  he  began  to  take  to 
the  study  of  poetry. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  oar  spaee  with  n 
repetition  in  other  words  of  the  flenemlly^ 
unexceptionable  comparison  which  nas  been 
drawn  between  Dryden  and  Pope  by  Johib* 
son.  It  is  a  curious  coinoidenee,  thnti* 
while  both  have  given  us  avowed  imitatione 
or  modernized  versions  of  several  portions  of 
Chaucer's  great  narrative  work,  eaoh  shonld 
also  have  paraphrased  one  other  of  hia  po* 
ems  of  a  different  character— Dryden,  nil 
Flower  and  Leaf;  Popoyh]SjE£Biife^.fl 
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These  performances,  too,  are  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  imaginatiye  of  all  their 
poetical'  compositions.  But  hoth  in  these 
two  poems  and  in  everything  else  that  they 
have  written,  the  great  advantage  whion 
Pope  has  over  his  predecessor  is  his  supe- 
riority in  regularity,  refinement,  and  dig- 
nity. It  may  he  affirmed,  indeed,  that  in 
the  uniform  observance  of  this  accuracy 
and  chastity  of  ^execution,  without  any  sa- 
crifice of  spirit,  he  has  excelled  every  pre- 
ceding English  poet  This  is  his  great  dis- 
tinctive excellence,  as  well  as  the  main  se- 
cret of  his  extensive  and  enduring  popu- 
larity. It  is  an  excellence  peculiarly  suit- 
ed for  general  appreciation ;  capable,  as  it 
is,  of  being  completely  understood  and  felt 
by  all  persons  of  cultivated  taste,  even  al- 
though not  at  all  imaginative  or  of  a  poeti- 
cal temperament  ;  satisfactory  even  to 
minds  of  the  commonest  and  humblest  in- 
telligence ;  nay,  carrying  with  it  an  attrac- 
tion by  which  it  recommends  itself  to  the 
moral  sense,  even  without  reference  to  the 
intellect  and  the  taste. 

The  following  passage,  for  example,  from 
the  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  and  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  poem  that  has  been  superadded 
to  Chaucer's  original,  exhibits  throughout 
a  greater  purity  of  style  than  Drydcn  has 
perhaps  anywhere  preserved  for  the  same 
number  of  lines.  It  is  the  commencement 
of  the  description  of  the  six  columns  that 
rose  in  the  centre  of  the  choir : — 

,''  Hi^h  on  the  first  the  mighty  Homer  shone ; 
Eternal  adamant  composed  his  throne ; 
Father  of  verse !  in  holy  fillets  drcst, 
His  silver  beard  waved  gently  o'er  his  breast ; 
Though  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appears ; 
In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  impaired  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  seen : 
Here  fierce  Tydides  wounds  the  Cyprian  queen ; 
Here  Hector,  glorious  from  Patroclus'  fall, 
Here  dragged  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall. 
Motion  and  life  did  every  part  inspire ; 
Bold  was  the  work,  and  proved  the  master's  fire ; 
A  strong  expression  most  he  secmM  to  afifcGt, 
And  here  and  there  disclosed  a  brave  neglect. 

A  golden  coltmin  next  in  rank  appeared. 
On  which  a  shrine  of  purest  gold  was  reared ; 
Finished  the  whole,  and  labored  every  parti 
With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art ; 
The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 
Compoaed  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate ; 
On  ELomer  stilt  he  fixed  a  reverent  eye, 
Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 
In  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian  wars,  and  haughty  Tomui  dead ; 
Eliza  stretched  upon  the  funeral  pyre, 
^neas  bending  with  his  aged  sire : 
Troy  flamed  in  burning  gold,  and  o'er  the  throne 
*  Anns  and  the  man'  in  golden  ciphers  ihone." 

The  piotaiw  of  Pindari  HoibMi  Axiaio- 


tle,  and  Cicero,  which  follow,  are  executed 
with  almost  equal  felicity.  Altogether, 
what  we  have  here,  though  not  matching 
the  brilliant  wit  and  fancy  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  and,  we  apprehend,  much  l^ss 
read  and  known,  is  far  higher  poetry.  So 
again,  in  such  passages  as  the  following, 
the  mild  grace,  blended  of  dignity  and  ten- 
derness (of  neither  of  which  qualities  Dry- 
den  had  much,  or  almost  any),  is  all  Pope's 
own: — 

"  As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fhme, 
I  Usped  in  nnmbers,  for  the  ntnnbers  came ; 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  m«nd,  not  wife; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot,  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  being  you  nreserved  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  1    Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  1  coulo  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  earlv  praise, 
And  CoDgreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 
E'en  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head, 
Aud  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  frienc  before) 
Wit^  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  oeloved  1'* 

Or  this  (at  least  after  the  first  six  or 
seven  lines)  : — 

<'  E'en  in  a  bishop  I  can  spy  desert : 
Seeker  is  decent,  Rundel  nas  a  heart ; 
Manners  with  candor  are  to  Benson  given ; 
To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

But  does  the  court  a  worthy  man  remove  1 
That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  love : 
1  shun  his  zenith,  court  his  mild  decline ; 
Thus  Somers  once,  and  Halifax,  were  mine. 
Oft  in  the  clear,  still  mirror  ot*  retreat, 
I  studied  Shrewsbury,  the  wise  and  great ; 
Carleton's  calm  sense  and  StanhopA  noble  flame 
Compared,  and  knew  their  generous  end  tiie  same. 
How  pleasing  Auerbury's  softer  hour ! 
How  shined  the  soul,  unconqumd  in  the  Tower ! 
How  can  I  Pulteney,  Chest^fleld  forget. 
While  Roman  spirit  charms,  and  Attic  wit  1 
Argyle,  the  state's  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  fieki  ? 
Or  Wyndham,  just  to  freedom  and  the  throne, 
The  master  of  our  passions,  and  his  own  1 
Names,  which  I  long  have  loved,  nor  loved  in  vain. 
Ranked  with  their  friends,  not  numbered  with  their 

train; 
And,  if  yet  higher  the  proud  list  should  end, 
Sdll  let  me  say,  no  follower,  but  a  friend." 

Yet  with  all  this  superior  dignity  and 
finish  of  manner.  Pope  has  paid  no  pane- 
gyrical trihnte  that  can  be  compared  for 
florid  and  sportive  fkncj^  or  tme  poetic  life 
and  spirit,  with  some  of  Dryden's ;  for  in- 
staaoe,  with  that  which  he  addressed  in  hia 
old  affe  to  the  Dnehess  of  Ormond,  alone 
wiftklia  immmk  of  dunioar^  Palamon  am 
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Arcite.  Of  what  he  has  huoBelf  so  well 
desoribed  as 

"  The  varyiDg  verse,  thi;  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  diyine/' 

of  Drjden,  his  disciple  has  not  caught 
much.  Where  the  poetry  of  the  one  is  an  im- 
petuous and  foaming  flood,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it  as  it  bounds  along,  that  of 
the  other  wins  our  admiration  by  the  stately 
evenness  of  its  flow,  and  by  the  clearness 
with  which  its  smooth  and  bright  surface 
reflects  the  scenery  through  which  it  takes 
its  way.  This  calm  beauty,  however,  is 
often  very  noble.  The  following  passage 
is  in  a  different  style  from  those  last  quoted, 
and  in  felicity,  and  we  may  almost  say  per- 
fection, of  execution,  still  further  tran- 
scends anything  in  Dryden.  It  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  effects  of  the  immortal 
yawn  of  the  goddess,  which  finishes  the 
Dunciad : — 

''  In  vain,  in  vain !  the  all-composing  hour 
Resisilcss  falls !  the  muse  obeys  the  power* 
She  comes !  she  comes !  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  Night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old ! 
Before  her,  fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires ; 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As,  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 
The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain  ; 
As  Argus'  eyes,  by  Hermes*  wand  oppressed, 
Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  atler  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night 
See  skulking  truth  to  her  own  cavern  fled, 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head  ! 
Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before. 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Physic  of  metaphysic  begs  defence, 
And  metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  sense ! 
See  mystery  to  mathematics  fly  I 
In  vain !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 
Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires, 
And  unawares  morality  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine ; 
Nor  numan  spark  is  leA,  nor  glimpse  divine ! 
Lo !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos !  is  restored  ! 
Light  dies  before  tny  uncreating  word  : 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets  ine  curtain  fall  ; 
Ancl  univenal  darkness  buries  all." 


It  is  certainly  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose,  as  many  people  do,  that  Pope's 
poetry  is  uniformly  characterized  by  this 
faultless  finish.  He  has  not,  it  is  true, 
nearly  so  many  careless  lines  as  Dryden  ; 
perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  he  has  no  care- 
less lines,  for  the  marks  of  great  pains- 
taking are  everywhere  visible ;  nevertheless, 
he  has  a  good  many  that  are  far  from  being 
perfectly  successful  or  satisfactory.  Even 
in  reject  of  the  mere  absenoe  of  UemisheBy 


his  poetry  can  stand  no  oompeftitkm  iridk 
that  of  such  a  supreme  artiit  as  ViinL 
Something  may  be  attributable  to  the  cuf- 
ference  between  the  two  languages ;  Bom^ 
thing  to  the  necessities  of  rhymei  to  whioh 
the  modem  poet  has  been  obliged  to  ooi^ 
form ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  anoieiii 
one  is  mainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  bo 
laid  to  the  account  of  his  superiority  of 
genius.  What  there  is  of  finish  about 
Pope's  poetry  is  to  the  ever-present  spirit 
of  graoe  and  harmony,  which  pervades  and 
actuates  that  of  Virgil  like  a  liviof^  B011I9 
only  a  false  outside  snow,  or  dead  imitatlM 
of  true  beauty.  And  still  further,  perhi^ii 
are  both  Pope  and  Dryden  distanood  as 
reasoners  in  verse  by  the  magnifioenoo  of 
Luoretius. 

The  poetiy  of  Pope,  trim,  fonnal,  aai 
stately,  was  the  natural  proseny  and  aeqnal 
of  that  of  Dryden,  its  relation  to  which  ii 
partly  that  of  an  imitation,  partly  that  of  a 
reaction.     Pope  occupies  nearly  the  flamo 
place'  in  the  history  or  proffreas  of  our 
poetic  literature  that  Samuel  Johnson  does 
m  that  of  our  prose  literature.    Their  al- 
lotted function  was,  each  in  hb  own  depart* 
mcnt,  to  reform  the  writing  of  the  laagvaga, 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  certain  regularity,  qb* 
known  before,  both  of  grammar  mad  of 
rhythm.     And  both,  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  proved  real  Iflgis* 
lators.     The  new  character  which  they  im* 
pressed  upon  our  prose  and  verse  has  now 
been  since  lost.     We  may  have  gradually 
freed  ourselves  from  much  of  the  reatnint 
which  they  imposed  in  the  first  instanoa, 
and  recovered  something  of  our  old  liborty, 
that  was  for  a  time  suspended ;  but  it  is  a 
more  regulated  liberty  than  formerly.     If 
we  have  got  rid  of  some  stiffness  and  mo- 
notony, we  have  retained  the  correctness  in- 
troduced by  Pope  and  Johnson.     Nobody 
now  writes  with  the  same  natural  negli- 
gence which  was  common  before  their  timsw 
There  is  a  measured  fiow,  as  well  as  a  graoK 
matical  precision,  in  the  easiest,  loosest 
style    now    written,  which  fbrmerlT  was 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  most  laoored. 
We  may  have  paid  something  for  this ;  wo 
may  have  paid  more  for  it  than  it  is  wor& ; 
but  surely  it  is,  in  itself,  not  a  loss,  but  m 
gain.    Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sosposs 
that  correctness  is  necessarily  inoonsistaBft 
with  either  ease  and  freedom  or  life  and  ¥»- 
riet^  of  style.    One  of  the  freest  and  mesi 
vanous,  as  well  as  most  expressiTe  and  ui^ 
turesque,  of  styles,  is  that  of  Liyy ;  andift 
is  not  only  oomot,  bnt  msy^bt  stU  4o.bo 
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eren  higlily  rhetorical.  Whether  it  was  a 
good  or  an  evil,  however,  the  change  in  oar 
manner  of  writing  which  Pope  and  Johnson 
heralded,  or  rather  first  exemplified,  was 
an  inevitable  one.  It  was  a  necessitj  of 
the  stage  at  which  the  language  had  ar- 
rived ;  of  that  complete  crystallization  of 
the  language  of  which  the  production  of 
such  a  work  as  Johnson's  Dictionary  was 
another  of  the  natural  results.  The  Dic- 
tionary was,  as  it  wore,  the  Theodosian 
Code,  authoritatively  proclaiming  the  state 
of  the  law,  and  declaring,  from  a  survey  of 
all  preceding  enactments  and  decisions,  how 
much  of  what  had  hitherto  been  held  for 
right  or  allowable  was  to  stand  good  for  the 
future. 

As  Pope  was  the  natural,  as  well  as  the 
actual,  successor  of  Dry  den,  so  Johnson 
may  be  accounted  the  natural  successor  of 
Swift.  In  the  revolutions  of  literature, 
the  new  prose  has  thus,  in  most  instances, 
kept  at  some  short  distance  behind  the  new 
verse.  So  formerly,  in  our  English  litera- 
ture. Bacon  had  followed  close  upon  Spen- 
ser and  Shakspeare.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Pope,  who  had  only  seen  Dryden,  just  lived 
to  hear  the  first  sound  of  the  rising  repu- 
tation of  Johnson,  who,  although  not  the 
greatest  genius  that  was  to  adorn  the  next 
era,  was,  more  than  any  other  figure,  to  fill 
that  space  in  the  public  eye  which  he  him- 
self and  Dryden  had  previously  filled.  The 
three  generations,  making  up  about  a  cen- 
tury of  our  literature,  may  be,  with  sufii- 
cicnt  general  propriety,  designated  by  their 
names,  and  called  the  ages  of  Dryden,  of 
Pope,  and  of  Johnson. 

Objections  have  been  made  by  some  re- 
cent writers  to  the  title  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  give  to  the  period  in  which 
Pope  first  came  before  the  world,  of  the 
Augustan  age  of  our  literature.  But  its 
meaning  seems  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
last  five  or  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature,  because  literature  was 
then  more  distinctly  patronized  by  the  court 
and  the  government  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  this  country  at  any  other  era.  The  lead- 
ing writers  were  all  intimately  connected 
with  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  either  as  being  themselves  public 
men,  as  were  Steele  and  Addison,  Bolinff- 
broke  and  Prior,  or  as  the  personal  friends 
and  most  familiar  associates  of  the  persons 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  There  never  was 
before,  there  never  has  been  sinoe,  so  close 
an  alliance  between  literatoie  and  pol^ioB. 


Hence  the  literature  of  tke  day  oam^^Q^^ 
looked  upon  as,  in  a  more  especial  sea  f  _ 
portion  of  the  glory  of  the  prinee,  in  •  • 
same  >way  as  it  wa»  under  Augustus!^ 
Rome,  or  under  Louis  XIV.  in  France^ 
Within  the  compass  of  these  brilliant  five 
or  six  years  are  crowded  the  Tatlers,  Spec- 
tators, and  Guardians  of  Steele  and  Addi* 
son  and  their  associates  ;  Addison's  Cato ; 
a  long  succession  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
Swift's  political  effusions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse ;  and  all  Pope's  poems  down  to  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad ;  while  Bolingbroke, 
Atterbury,  Prior,  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  Par- 
nell,  and  Gay,  all  arrived  at,  or  fast  as- 
cending to,  the  meridian  of  their  reputa- 
tion, were  also  shedding  light  around  them^ 
either  by  means  of  the  press  or  in  some 
other  way,  or,  if  in  no  other,  by  the  veiy 
lustre  of  their  names,  II  was  undeniably 
a  time  of  extraordinary  literary  activity 
and  productivenesa ;  never  before  had  so 
many  works  appeared  amone  us  within  so 
short  a  spaoe,  which  have  retained  their  ce- 
lebrity, and  to  a  certain  extent  their  popu- 
larity so  long. 

As  for  the  real  worth  of  the  literature  of 
this  our  so  called  Augustan  age,  or  the  rank 
which  it  is  entitled  to  hold,  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  of  our  other  great  literary 
eras,  that  is  another  matter.  It  does  not 
follow  that  it  should  be  our  highest  litera- 
ture because  it  took  something  of  its  in- 
spiration from  the  best  society.  Even  its 
popularity,  although  that  should  be  allowed 
to  be,  or  to  have  been,  greater  than  what 
any  other  portion  of  our  literature  has  en- 
joyed, will  be  no  demonstration  of  its 
claims  to  such  supremacy.  It  was,  indeed, 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  most  nu- 
merons  class  of  readers  in  its  own  day,  and 
for  a  lonff  time  afterwards.  The  period 
during  which  it  maintained  its  ascendency 
was  principally  cfaaradeYiied  bj  the  spread 
of  intelligence  among  the  middle  msses, 
and  the  extension  of  the  readins  public 
from  the  capital  over  the  provinoes,  from  the 
towns  to  the  villages  and  the  eonntry.  But 
the  ffeneral  intelUgence  with  which  it  thus 
founa  acceptance  was  not  of  the  highest 
order.  It  had  been  originally  created  and 
nourished  much  more  by  political  than  by 
poetical  reading.  The  age  of  newspapers, 
it  is  true,  had  hardly  yet  oome ;  put  the 
same  stimulant  was  applied  in  another  form 
by  an  incessant  production  of  political 
pamphlets,  which  seem  to  have  kept  up 
rather  a  more  intense  excitement  in  regard 
to  pnblitJifiiitthiaLesiftaiooar  own  dagr 
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productive  in  that  line,  yield  any  other  ex- 
cept his  tragedy  of  "Lady  Jane  Grey,'* 
which  was  brought  out  in  1715.  Yet  he  was 
only  forty-five  when  he  died.  Southerne, 
also,  who  had  begun  to  write  in  1682,  stop- 
ped in  1700,  although  he  survived  till  1746. 
Gay  had,  before  the  death  of  Qneeii  Anne, 
only  written  one  or  two  trifles  of  a  drama- 
tic character,  which  brought  him  no  repu- 
tation. In  short,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Addison's  "  Cato,"  the  higher  litera- 
ture of  what  is  properly  called  our  Augus- 
tan age  is  almost  wholly  undramatic.  The 
demands  of  the  stage  were  left  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a  second-rate  order  of  writers,  of 
whom  the  most  reputable  were  such  as  Mrs. 
Centlivre  and  CoUey  Gibber.  Nay,  even 
Gibber  produced  only  a  Masque  and  an  In- 
terlude between  1709  and  1718 ;  and,  al- 
though one  of  Mrs.  Gentlivre's  cleverest 
comedies,  her  "Wonder ;  or,  a  Woman  keeps 
a  Secret,"  was  brought  out  in  1714,  as  an- 
other, her  "  Busy  Body,"  was  in  1709, 
even  these  pieces  have  never  been  held  to 
entitle  her  to  rank  as  one  of  our  clasnc 
dramatists. 

We  shall  take  in  very  nearly  the  entire 
literature  of  the  age  of  Pope,  if,  to  his  own 
productions,  and  those  of  his  personal 
friends  and  associates,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
add  those  of  the  writers  commemorated  in 
the  "  Dunciad,"  on  the  other.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  generally  speaking, 
Tijne,  in  dispensing  honor  and  oblivion 
here,  has  adopted  his  partialities.  The 
names  of  that  day,  that  are  still  "  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  words,"  are 
those  of  Pope  and  Swift,  of  Addison  and 
Steele,  of  Bolingbroke  and  Prior,  of  Atter- 
bury  and  Berkeley,  of  Gay  and  Arbuthnot, 
of  Parnell  and  Garth ;  and  not  many  others. 
Almost  the  only  one  of  Pope's  Dunces  who 
has  completely  recovered  from  that  bad 
baptism  is  Defoe.  Some  three  or  four  writers 
at  most,  of  those  of  that  era,  are  probably 
all  that  could  be  mentioned  as  having  then 
held,  or  since  maintained,  any  considerable 
reputation,  who  did  not  belong  to  what  mav 
be  called  the  literary  confederacy  of  which 
the  great  poet  and  satirist  was  the  head. 
The  most  eminent,  perhaps,  would  be 
Shaftesbury  and  Mandeville.  But  the  no- 
ble author  of  the  CharacteristicB  passed  the 
portion  of  his  short  life  that  was  spent  in 
£ngland  in  a  seclusion  which  separated  him 
personally  from  hiscontemporanes  almost  as 
much  as  his  peculiar  philosophioalnotions  did 
intellectually,  so  that  he  scaroely  seemed  to 
be  a  writer  of  that  age  at  all }  aad  the  JFVi* 
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hh  of  the  Bee$f  in  which  the  cooler  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  without  therefore  adopt- 
ing its  leading  doctrines  or  principles,  has 
recognised  so  much  real  acuteness  and  origi- 
nality of  thought,  was  then  chiefly  noto- 
rious as  tf  work  which  had  been  presented 
for  its  immorality  by  the  grand  jury. 

The  habits  of  a  valetudinarian  prevented 
Pope  from  making  many  new  acquaintances 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  but  even  of 
the  writers  who  succeeded  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  when  he  first  entered 
upon  the  stage,  and  who  had  either  already 
become  conspicuous  before  he  passed  from 
il,  or  were  giving  promise  of  being  the 
lights  of  the  next  era,  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable had  enjoyed  his  friendship,  or 
even  been  clieered  by  his  encouragement. 
Warborton  was  the  most  intimate  associate 
of  his  last  days.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  greatly  admired  Thomson's,  more 
than  any  other,  blank  verse  ;  Spenoe  makes 
him  speak  of  that  poet's  Winter  as  being  a 
'^  huddled  composition,  and  oftentimes  not 
quite  intelligible."  Yet  he  owned,  it  is 
added,  that  the  author  discovered  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry.  And  it  is  known,  that  he 
always  lived  on  the  best  terms  with  Thom- 
son, and  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  which 
he  showed  on  many  occasions.  He  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  Mallet,  the  prologue  to 
Thomson's  tragedy  of  Sophoniaba  ;  he  af- 
terwards addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to 
him  while  he  was  travelling  in  Italy ;  and 
some  years  subseqaentlyi  when  he  seldom 
made  his  appearance  in  public,  he  came  to 
the  first  representation  of  Thomson's  trage- 
dy of  Agamemnom^  on  which  occasion  ne 
was  welcomed  to  the  theatre,  Johnson  re- 
lates, by  a  general  dap.  Young,  who,  in- 
deed, was  rope's  senior  by  birth,  although 
he  survived  him  many  years,  and  although 
his  principal  works  belong  to  a  later  epoch 
than  those  of  Pope,  was  one  of  his  familiar 
friends  of  early  oate.  But  the  most  inte- 
resting circumstance  that  connects  Pope 
with  the  next  age  of  oar  literature,  is  his 
antidpation  and  prophetic  annoimoement 
of  the  future  eminence  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
When  Johnson's ''  London"  was  published, 
in  May,  1738,  many  readers  are  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  in  their  first  sorprise: 
^'  Here  is  an  unknown  poet,  sreater  even 
than  Pope ;"  and  Pope  himsdf,  when  the 
younger  Riehirdson,  whom  he  had  desired 
to  find  out  who  the  new  poet  was,  reported 
to  him  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  dis- 
oover  dial  his  name  was  Johnson,  and  that 
he  WW  wm»  obiowe  indiTidoal,  observed^ 
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"He  will  s<50R  ho  dcterr^y    They  never  I 
met,  or  saw '  one  another ;  but  these  few 
words  link  together  the  two  men  and  the 
two  ages. 

From  hrs  treatment  of  Defoe,  all  whose 
great  works  of  fiction  had  been  published 
when  their  aathor  was  put  in  the  Dunciad^ 
it  might  be  conjectured  that  Pope's  admi- 
ration of  that  kind  of  literature  was  proba- 
bly not  very  ardent.  Spence,  however,  re- 
cords him  to  have  declared  that  the  first 
part  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  was  very  frood, 
and  that  of  all  Pefoc^s  many  wntings, 
though  none  wero  excellent  except  that, 
none  were  bad.  Of  course,  too,  he  greatly 
enjoyed,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  his 
friend  Swift's  "  Gulliver's  Travels" — of 
the  profits  of  which,  by-the-by.  Swift  ge- 
nerously made  him  a  present.  Richard- 
son and  Fielding  had  both  commenced 
novel-writing  before  Pope's  death  :  the  first 
part  of  ''  Pamela"  having  appeared  in 
1740,  the  second  part  in  1741,  *' Joseph 
Andrews"  in  1742,  "  Jonathan  Wild"  in 
1743.  We  recollect  no  notice  of  any  con- 
nexion between  Pope  and  Fielding,  who 
had  employed  his  pen  in  writing  for  the 
stage,  without  acquiring  much  reputation, 
for  many  years  before  this  ;  but  it  is  related 
that  Pope  was  grently  delichted  with  "  Pa- 
mela ;"  one  of  Richardson's  correspondents 
writes  to  him,  immediately  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book,  that  he  has  hcaid  Mr. 
Pope  and  Mr.  Allen  botli  speak  vory  high 
in  its  praises,  "  and,"  he  adds,  '*  th(y  will 
not  bear  any  faults  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
story ;  I  believe  they  have  read  it  twice 
a-piece  at  least.  I  believe  Mr.  Pope  will 
call  on  you."  Pope  probably  did  not  ac- 
tually call ;  but  at  any  rate  Richardson 
soon  got  connected,  not  with  the  openly 
adverse  faction  of  the  scribblers  who  had 
been  satirized  fn  the  "  Dunciad,"  but  with 
some  professing  friends  of  Pepe's,  whos2 
real  feelings  were  not  very  different.  Poor 
Aaron  Hill  had  never  been  able  to  forget 
the  mere  mention  of  his  name  in  the  all- 
blighting  sa-tirc,  although  in  the  way  of 
compliment;  he  had,  indeed,  cm  Pope's  ex- 
planation, consented  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  and  they  had  continued  apparently 
good  friends  to  the  last ;  but  it  is  amusing 
to  see  how  Aaron's  old  sore  opens  and 
bleeds  afresh  as  soon  as  their  friendship 
has  become  only  an  affair  of  memory. 
"  Mr.  Pope," — it  is  thus  he  writes  to  Rich- 
ardson— ^^  as  you,  with  equal  keenness  and 
propriety,  express  it,  is  gone  out,...  In- 
deed, it  gives  me  no  surprise  to  find  you 


thinking  he  was  in  ihe  wuie  of  bis  popu- 
larity. It  arose,  ori^nally,  but  firom  mo- 
ditated  little  personal  assiduities,  and  a 
certain  bladdery  swell  of  management." 
Then,  after  explaining  how  this  was,  ho 
proceeds  : — ^^  In  fact,  if  anything  was  fiaO| 
or  truly  powerful,  in  Mr.  Pope,  it  «M 
chiefly  centred  in  expression;  and  thai 
rarely,  when  not  grafted  on  some  other 
writer's  preconceptions.  His  own  senti- 
ments were  low  and  narrow,  because  alwayi 
interested;  darkly  touched,  because  con- 
ceived imperfectly  ;  and  sour  and  acrid|  h^ 
cause  writ  in  envy.  He  had  a  turn  for 
verse,  without  a  soul  for  poetry."  More 
follows  in  the  same  strain.  ^^  But,"  at  last 
concludes  our  critic,  quite  satisfied  that  he 
has  exhausted  his  subject,  ^^  rest  his  memo- 
ry in  peace !  It  will  very  rarely  be  disturbed 
by  that  time  he  himself  is  ashes.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  the  justice  of  forced 
famo  ;  she  lets  down  those  at  once,  who  get 
themselves  pushed  forward ;  and  lifts  none 
above  the  fear  of  falling,  but  a  fow  who 
never  teased  her."  If  there  be  anything 
that  could  add  to  the  effect  of  all  this,  it  ]■ 
what  the  vain  poetaster,  who  was  at  the 
best  nothing  better  than  a  bad  imitator  of 
Pope,  immediately  subjoins : — "  What  she 
intends  to  do  with  7ne,  the  Lord  knows ! 
The  whole  I  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  never 
mortal  courted  her  with  less  solicitude. 
And,  truly,  if  I  stood  condemned  to  share  s 
place  in  her  aerial  storehouse  with  8om<e 
characters  that  fill  up  great  voids  there,  as 
things  go  at  present,  I  should  rather  make  a 
leg,  shrink  back,  and  ask  for  pardon." 
The  preachers  of  the  modern  doctrine  that 
Pope  is  nothing  of  a  poet  may  see  from  this 
that  their  supposed  discovery  is  not  so 
as  it  seems. 


The  Doom  of  our  World— What  this  change 
is  to  bp,  \vc  dare  not  even  conjecmre  ;  but  we  wee 
in  the  heavens  themselves  some  traces  of  destmedve 
elements,  and  some  i  ndications  of  their  power.  The 
fragments  of  broken  planets — the  deHcent  of  meCeih 
ric  stones  upon  our  globe — the  wheeling  cometi 
welding  their  loose  materals  at  the  solar  tumace-* 
the  volcanic  eruptions  on  our  own  satellite— ihe  aj^ 
pearance  of  new  stars,  and  the  disappearance  o( 
others — are  all  Ibresliadows  of  that  impending^  con- 
vulsion  to  which  the  system  of  the  world  U  doattfl& 
Thus  placed  on  a  planet  which  is  to  be  bmni  V||^ 
and  under  heavens  which  are  to  pass  awar ;  tihm 
treading,  as  it  were,  on  the  cemeteries,  and dwelliilf 
in  the  mausoleums  of  former  worlds,  let  us  leam  tbs 
lesson  of  humility  and  wisdom,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready been  taught  it  in  the  scaool  of  rerelatiab— 
North  BrUith  Rantw.  .  <  m 
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When-   the    Northmen   invaded    Eni;lfind, 
in  the  tenth  century,  they  were  still  wor- 
shippers  of  Woden    and   Thor,   and  had 
never  worn   the    fetters   of    the    Romish 
Church.     The  Latin  language  had   never 
been  introduced  to  build  up  a  wall  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  more  eaucated  and  the 
less    educated    classes.      Compared    with 
other  literature  of  these  remote  ages,  theirs 
was  far  richer  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Their  wild  mythology  had  a  great  deal  of 
poetic  beauty  and  significance,  and  their  old 
sagas  are  characterized  by  a  strong  vitality, 
compared  with  which  the  monkish  legends 
of  contemporary  countries  seem   like   the 
dull  phosphorescence  of  a  stagnant  pool  in 
the  presence  of  lightning.     It  seems  as  if 
spiritual   as    well    as    natural    electricity 
centred  at  the  North. 

But  the  main  point  is,  that  their  litera- 
ture, however  rude,  was  in  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  the  country.  Those  adventurous 
old  sea-kings  hud  their  exploits  told  in  the 
Norse  language,  written  and  sung  by  their 
skalds,  or  minstrels,  and  repeated  at  -the 
fire-side  of  every  peasant.  This  diffusion 
of  one  spirit,  one  mode  of  thinking  and 
doing,  through  a  medium  common  to  all, 
must  have  liad  a  prodigious  influence  on 
the  character  of  a  nation.  In  Germany, 
little  or  nothing,  except  Luther's  Bible, 
was  written  in  the  popular  tongue,  previous 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  That  noble 
language  itself  became  so  imbued  with 
Latin,  that  to  this  day  a  laboring  man 
must  study  the  best  authors  of  his  own 
country  as  he  would  a  dead  language,  be- 
fore he  can  understand  them. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  give 
the  Scandinavian  tribes  a  more  distinct  in- 
dividuality, a  more  unfettered  freedom, 
than  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  same  period. 
There  was  no  stone  in  Norway,  except 
stubborn  primeval  rock,  which  broke  into 
lumps  or  shivered  into  splinters,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  hewn  for  the  purpose  of 
building.  Wood  was  consequently  the 
universal  material  for  king  and  peasant. 
No  strong  Castles  could  be  built  on  lofty 
peaks,  commanding  the  surrounding  coun- 
try,  and  compelling  the  laboring  dasses 
into  vassalage.    In  time  of  dAng^r,  the 


king  and  the  military  leaders  had  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon  but  their  ships  and  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  By  this  circum- 
stance, over-ambitious  and  grasping  spirits 
were  drawn  ofl^  to  foreign  conquests,  and 
thus  the  growth  of  a  dangerous  aristocracy 
at  home  was  prevented.  The  upper  classes 
were  not  separated  from  the  lower  by  the 
size  and  magnificence  of  their  dwellings. 
The  peasant 

"  Saw  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed." 

With  time  and  labor  he  conld  fell  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  make  himself  as 
good  a  habitation  as  the  king's.  Even 
down  to  the  present  day,  there  is  no  order 
of  nobility  in  Norway,  and  no  royal  castles. 
The  king,  in  travelling  through  his  Nor- 
wegian possessions,  lodges  with  independent 
working  men,  who  are  proprietors  of  the 
soil ;  and  it  is  said  no  monarch  in  Europe 
could  travel  through  his  kingdom,  and  be 
lodged  so  well  every  night  by  the  same 
dass. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  defence 
of  the  country  was  of  course  a  common  con- 
cern ;  for  every  man  had  some  interest  at 
stake  in  the  general  welfare.  Hence,  all 
classes  were  accustomed  to  take  part  in 
legislative  assemblies ;  and  this  was  another 
medium  by  which  the  active  intellectuality 
of  stronger  minds  was  diffused  throiigh  the 
whole  social  mass.  Each  man  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  thought  and  acted  in  his  own 
right ;  not  merely  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  to 
roll  forward  the  car  of  some  privileged  class 
above  him.  Their  chosen  leaders  often  dis- 
cussed subjects  of  general  interest  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  popular  assemblies,  which 
were  convened  at  stated  periods,  or  called 
on  sudden  emergencies ;  out  the  right  of 
deciding  and  executing  rested  solely  with 
the  people.  The  leaders  chosen  in  time  of 
danger  returned  to  the  level  of  other  citi- 
zens as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.  The 
people  did  not  obey  any  positive  and  per- 
manent laws,  so  mnch  as  the  temporary 
ascendency  of  the  strongest  intellect  and 
the  most  impetnons  will. 

These  danng  maraaders,  with  free  ener- 
getic oharaoters,  formed  by  equality  of  pro- 
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perty,  hardy  adventures,  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  making  tbo  laws  they  chose  to 
obey,  naturally  met  a  very  feeble  resistance 
to  their  barbaric  force  when  they  invaded 
England.  The  original  Anglo-Saxon  vigor 
was  miserably  weakened  by  the  influence 
of  Roman  institutions.  The  common 
people  had  no  property  to  defend.  They 
were  mere  serfs  on  the  lands  of  bishops  and 
nobles,  and  it  made  little  difference  to 
them  who  owned  them.  They  had  lost  the 
habit  of  self-reliance,  and  superstitiously 
looked  for  aid  from  saints  and  miracles. 
This  second  tide  of  Scandinavian  heroes, 
never  enthralled  by  similar  lethar^c  influ- 
ences, always  accustomed  to  say  their  own 
say,  and  have  their  own  will,  infused  a 
bolder  and  freer  spirit  into  the  social  ele- 
ments, well  calculated  to  change  the  petri- 


This    love    of  sea-adventures    led    tlie 
Northmen  to  America,   of  which  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  discoverers.     At  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  Bjame,  an  lee* 
lander,   visited    Greenland,   and   brought 
back  tidings  of  other  lands,  which  he  had 
seen  when  he  had  drifted  southward.     His 
accounts  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lief, 
son  of  Eric  Jarl,  in  Norway,  who  went  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  landed  in  Cana- 
da.    He  brought  back  a  description  of  the 
country,  which  he  called  Vineland,  on  ao* 
count  of  the   quantity    of  wild    grapes. 
Afterwards,  a  Norwegian,  named  Karlttnei 
headed  a  small  colony,  and  with  hia  wife 
went  to  the  new  country.    These  sre  pro- 
bably the  people  represented  in  Lentse's 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Northmen,  lately  exhibited  in  the  Oalleij 


factions  of  Rome  into  a  living  and  natural  of  Design.      These  adventures  and  diaoo- 


growth.  The  electric  flame  transmitted  by 
them  remains  in  the  English  heart,  and  was 
brought  with  us  to  a  more  unimpeded  field 
of  action  in  this  New  World. 

Physical  causes  aided  in  producing  ath- 
letic frames  and  fearless  characters  among 
these  Northern  tribes.  They  lived  by 
hunting,  fishing,  and  conquering ;  and  their 
home  was  among  the  mountains  or  on  the 
open  sea.  The  continual  presence  of 
mountains  seoms  to  impart  something  of 
their  own  elevation  to  the  soul  of  man,  and 
the  broad  ocean  inspires  feelings  kindred  to 
its  own  strong  freedom  and  unlimited  ex- 
panse. 

*'  Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains ;  each  a  mighty  voice. 
In  both  from  age  to  age,  thou  didst  rejoice  ; 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  !'* 


To  thb  day,  a  passion  for  the  sea  charac- 
terizes the  descendants  of  those  old  Vikings. 
No  sailors  in  the  world  equal  the  Norwe- 
gian for  boldness,  strength,  and  dexterity  ; 
and  the  water  is  a  favorite  element  with  the 
peasantry  at  home.  Their  boats  arc  of  an 
ancient,  picturesque  pattern,  narrow  and 
thin,  with  high  prow  and  stern,  and  the 
waist  lying  level  with  the  water.  In  these 
they  go  careering  over  sharp,  steep  waves, 
the  boat  sometimes  almost  on  one  end,  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  English  miles  an  hour,  cut- 
ting a  path  so  swiftly  that  the  waves  sing  a 
crisp  tune  under  them  as  they  go.  These 
expert  mariners  never  experience  a  sensa- 
tion of  fear.  They  eat  and  drink,  and 
laugh  and  sing,  while  the  mad  waves  are 
tumbling  their  boats  about  in  the  most  firaa« 
tic  maanQi. 


veries  continued  from  the  time  of  Lief  to 
that  of  Columbus,  and  were  recorded  in 
sagas,  famous  for  their  beautiful  penmnn- 
ship,  written  by  the  skalds,  orminatrelB,  df 
Iceland.  Perhaps  Columbus,  who  took 
a  lively  interest  in  all  marine  aSain, 
heard  of  these  stories.  His  son  Fernando 
says  that  he  went  to  Iceland  in  1477.  To 
a  mind  like  his,  a  slight  hint  might  giTe 
birth  to  largo  results. 

The  indomitable  freedom  of  the  North- 
men remains  in  greater  vigor  in  Norway 
than  in  neighboring  countries.  Her  aoeial 
habits  ana  opinions  are  more ,  umpla 
and  democratio.  When,  in  the  general 
partition  of  Europe,  in  1814,  ahe  vaa 
united  under  one  governqaent  with  ariato- 
cratic  Sweden,  she  insisted  upon  retaiaiag 
her  old  constitution,  and  being  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  free  and  independent 
State.  N 0  other  terms  could  be  made  irilh 
the  sturdy  yeomanry,  who  even  eanied 
their  pride  so  far  as  to  have  the  royal  tide 
altered  on  Norwegian  coins,  so  tjiat  Nor- 
way should  be  named  before  SwedeA. 
Thfty  have  always  resisted  the  introdneltoi 
of  any  order  of  nobility,  and  a  watehU 
jealousy  of  an  encroachment  on  their  i^g^ 
is  ever  awake. 

The  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  SMft- 
ners  is  indicated  by  Frederiea  BraflMr, 
where  she  describes  the  emotioni  of  a 
Swedish  serving  girl,  eordiallj  inTited  and 
received  among  the  guests  in  tlie  hooie  of  a 
respectable  and  weidthy  Norwegian  elngv- 
man ;  ^^It  seemed  to  her  that  lijb  vSm 


these  grand  seenes  and  aimple 

must  he  heautifol.    The  lelatigiiddp  W* 

tween  paceati  ead  ehiUi«B|  *^  ' 
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ters  and  serrants,  appeared  so  cordial,  so 
patriarchal.  She  heard  the  servants  call 
her  host  and  his  wife  father  and  mother  ; 
she  saw  the  eldest  daughter  assisting  to 
wait  on  the  guests,  and  that  so  joyously, 
one  saw  she  did  it  from  her  heart ;  she  saw 
a  frank  satisfaction  upon  all  faces,  a  free- 
dom from  care,  a  simplicity  in  the  behavior 
of  all." 

This  naturalness  in  their  modes  of  living, 
this  comparative  freedom  from  conventional 
restraints,  greatly  assists  the  influence  of 
their  mountain  breeses  in  producing  physi- 
cal vigor  and  buoyant  energy  of  character. 
Whatever  they  say  or  do  is  apt  to  be  all 
alive.  The  Norwegian  national  polka, 
called  the  Hailing,  is  thus  described :  **  This 
dance  is  deeply  characteristic  of  the  North. 
It  is  the  Berserker*  gladness  of  motion. 
The  measure  is  determined,  bold  and  full 
of  life.  It  is  a  dance-intoxication,  in  which 
people  for  the  moment  release  themselves 
from  every  care,  every  burden  and  oppres- 
sion of  existence.^' 

This  same  characteristic  of  vitality  dis- 
tinguishes their  authors  and  artists.  Wer- 
geland,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Nor- 
wegian poets,  wrote  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity, sometimes  day  and  night,  scarcely 
stopping  to  rest  his  hand  ;  vet  every  trifle 
that  fell  from  his  pen  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained some  sparkling  fancy,  some  breath- 
ing of  truly  poetic  sentiment.  In  his  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  he  was  remark- 
able for  making  them  seem  alive.  The 
fiords,  or  friths,  of  Norway  wind  about  in 
most  romantic  fashion.  In  one  of  his  pieces, 
he  describes  a  sunny  day,  when  the  winds, 
coming  down  clefts  in  the  mountains,  made 
a  powerful  current  in  one  of  these  fiords, 
driving  the  waves  in  white  crested  foam, 
like  a  flock  of  great  storm-birds.  He 
imagined  them  chasing  a  lawyer,  who  had 
been  hard  and  grasping  in  his  dealings  with 
the  poor.  Made  timid  by  an  uneasy  con- 
science, he  thought  they  were  shroud- 
ed ghosts  of  clients  he  had  wronged,  and 
he  threw  one  ten  dollars,  another  twenty, 
another  fifty,  to  let  him  escape.  At  last, 
a  huge  wave  comes  towards  him,  wondrous 
tall,  stretching  forward  his  long  neck,  as  if 
eager  to  swallow  him.  The  poor  sinner 
throws  one  hundred  dollars,  and  just  then 
the  boat  turns  a  corner  of  the  rock  out  of 
the  current.     The  wave  stretches  round  his 

*  In  the  ancient  sagas,  Berserker  was  a  hero 
remarkable  for  wild  aild  reckless  courage. 


long  fingers  to  clutch  him,  and  retreats, 
disappointed  that  he  has  escaped. 

Wergolan^  had  a  strongly  marked  head, 
full  of  indentations,  like  a  bold  rocky  shore. 
He  was  extremely  facetious  and  life-like  ill 
his  manner  of  telling  a  story.     While  ho 
was  settling  his  spectacles,  a  smile  would  go 
mantling  all  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
before  he  began,  and  his  auditors  would 
perceive  that  something  good  was  coming. 
He  and  Ole  Bull  were  intimate  friends.     On 
one   occasion,  Ole  bought  a  short  pony, 
with  which  he  was  pleased  on  account  of 
his  uncommon  speed,  and  proposed  to  ride 
him  from  Qergen  to  Christiana,  to  visit  the 
poet.     An  ignorant  sroom,  in  his  zeal  to 
put  the  little  animal  m  very  fine  trim,  cut 
his  tail  ridiculously    short.      When   Ole 
mounted  him,  his  feet  nearly  touched  the 
ground ;  and  the  short  horse  and  the  tall 
man  cut  rather  a  droll  figure  trotting  fu- 
riously into  Christiana.      Wergeland  had  a 
very  short  pony,  too.     Aa  soon  as  he  saw 
his  friend,  he  laughed  out,  and  exclaimed, 
^'  Ah,  you  have  ^ot  a  horse  shorter  than 
mine.     Let  us  ride  together."    His  own 
figure  was  tall  and  athletic,  and  he  liked 
the  fun  of  the  disparity  between  (jiemselves 
and  their  animals.     He  went  to  saddle  hjs 
own  horse,  which  was  standing  loose  in  the 
barn,  with  pet  rabbits,  pet  pigeons,  pet 
birds,  poultry  in  great  nnmbers,  and  a  fa- 
vorite cat.     These   creatures  all  lived  in 
the  greatest  friendship   together.      They 
knew  their  master's  voice  perfectly  well, 
and  would  all  come  fluttering  and  capering 
and  neighing  about  him,  the  moment  he 
opened  the  door.    His  cottage  was  a  pictur- 
esque place,  with  all  sorts  of  mosses,  vines, 
and   flowers.     Under  it  was  a  grotto  made 
of  rocks  and  shells,  in  which  were  an  old 
hermit  carved  in  wood,  and  other  grotesque 
figures.     When  lighted  up  in  the  evening, 
these  images  used  to  be  a  source  of  great 
terror  to  the  peasant  children. 

This  interesting  man,  who  lived  in  such 
loving  companionship  with  nature,  was  call- 
ed away  from  his  cheerful  existence  before 
he  had  paf>scd  the  middle  term  of  life. 
While  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  in 
May,  1 845,  he  wrote  the  following  verses, 
so  child-like  in  feeling,  so  touchingly  plain- 
tive in  expression.  The  last  was  written 
two  days  Defore  he  died.  By  changing 
them  into  rhyme  in  another  language,  I 
have  unavoidably  lost  something  of  the  ten- 
derness and  simplicity  of  the  original. 
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SUPPUCATION  TO  SPRING. 

Oh,  save  me,  save  me,  gentle  Spring 
Bring  healing  on  thy  balmy  wing! 
I  loved  thee  more  than  all  the  year; 
To  no  one  hast  thou  been  more  dear. 

Bri(»ht  emeralds  I  valued  less 
Than  early  grass  and  water-cress. 
G?ra  of  the  year  I  named  thy  flower, 
Though  roses  grace  fair  Summer's  bower. 

The  queenly  ones,  with  fragrant  sighs, 
Tried  to  allure  thy  poet's  eyes; 
But  the v  were  far  ies&  dear  to  me 
Tlian  tSy  simple,  wild  anemone. 

Bear  witness  for  me,  little  flower. 
Beloved  from  childhood's  earliest  hour ; 
And  dandelions,  so  much  despised, 
Who.'>e  blossoms  more  than  gold  I  prized.'. 

I  welcomed  swallows  on  the  wing. 
And  loved  them  for  their  news  of  iSpring ; 
I  gave  a  feast  to  the  first  that  came, 
—To  a  long-lost  child  I  had  done  the  same. 

Blest  harbingers  of  genial  hours. 
Unite  yovr  voices  with  the  flowers ! 
Dear,  graceful  birds,  pour  forth  your  prayer, 
That  Nature  will  her  poet  spare. 

Plead  with  the  Maker  of  the  rain, 
That  he  will  chilling  showers  restrain 
And  my  p(X)r  breast  no  longer  feel 
Sharp  needlc-iK)ints  of  frosty  steel. 

Thou  beautiful  old  maple-tree. 
For  my  love's  sake,  pray  Lhou  for  me ! 
Thy  leaf-buds,  openmg  to  the  sun. 
Like  pearls  I  counted  every  one. 

I  wi>h  I  might  thy  grandson  be, 

Dear,  venerable  old  mnple  tree ! 

That  iny  young  arms  might  round  thee  twine 

And  mix'my  vernal  crown  with  thine. 

Ah,  even  now  full  well  I  weer, 
Thou  hasf  thy  robe  of  soil,  liirht  qreen ; 
I  se^m  to  hear  thee  whispering  low 
Unto  the  listening  grass  below. 

Stretch  thy  strong  arms  towards  the  sky. 
And  pray  thy  poet  may  not  die  ! 
1  will  heal  thy  scars  with  kisses  sweet. 
Anil  pour  out  wine  upon  thy  feet. 

P.lcssir,:^;  on  the  patriarch  tree ! 
Hufirsely  he  intercedes  for  me; 
And  liuie  llowers  wiili  voices  mild, 
I3i.g  ihco  to  spare  thy  .vuflcring  child. 

Fair  season, so  beloved  bv  me. 

Thy  young  and  old  all  plead  with  thee ; 

Oil.  hoal  me  with  thy  kilmy  wing, 

I  have  .-io  worshipped  thee,  sweet  Spring! 


TO  THE  GULDENLAK,   OR  WALLFLOW- 

KU. 

Swoct  flower,  l^'fore  thy  reign  is  o'er, 
1  "-liall  be  gone  to  rrturn  no  m«tre ; 
KeJu  ?  tho'i  losr*«t  thy  criiwn  of  gold, 
I  shall  liejow  in  th'j  cold,  dark  mouJd. 


Open  the  window,  and  raise  me  up ! 
My  last  glance  must  rest  on  her  goldeii  cup. 
My  soul  will  kiss  her,  passing  by, 
And  wave  farewell  from  the  distant  sky. 

Yea,  twice  will  I  kiss  thy  fragrant  lip, 
Where  the  wild  hone^-bee  loves  to  sip; 
The  first  I  will  give  for  thy  own  dear  aake, 
The  second  thou  must  to  my  rose-bush  take. 

I  shall  sleep  sound  in  the  silent  tomb. 
Before  the  beautiful  bush  will  bloom ; 
But  ask  her  the  first  fair  rose  to  lay 
On  her  lover's  grave  to  fleide  away. 

Give  her  the  kiss  I  gave  thee  to  keep, 
And  bid  her  come  on  my  breast  to  sleep : 
And,  glowing  flower,  with  sweetest  breath, 
Be  thou  her  bridal  torch  in  death. 

Crowds  of  people  went  to  Christiana,  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  lifeless  body  of  their 
favorite  poet.  In  the  poems  which  ex- 
pressed his  own  life  there  was  often  Bome* 
thing  above  common  comprehension.  But 
his  writings  were  familiarly  known  to  tli« 
people  at  large,  and  he  was  very  popular 
among  them,  because,  in  addition  to  these 
higher  eflforts,  he  wrote  an  abundance  of 
verses  for  the  peasantry,  in  all  the  pccoliaf 
dialects  of  their  various  districts. 

The  music  of  the  Northmen,  of  ooorsei 
expressed  the  same  character  as  their  lite- 
rature and  actions.  The  old  national  aira 
of  Norway  are  wild,  strong,  and  peculiar; 
the  expression  of  unconquerable  energy. 

Fredrika  Bremer,  in  allusion  to  the  popii- 
lar  mu?ic  of  those  nations,  says,  **  They 
played  one  of  those  Northern  melodiea,  in 
which  a  sad  seriousness  is  pervaded  by  a 
touching,  innocent  joy ;  and  every  close  hat 
a  moriemh,  in  which  the  tone  does  not  seem 
to  termnafey  but  to  dhapjyear^  like  a  spirit 
in  space,  which  goes  to  continue  its  song 
upon  another  bhore."      The  last  tones  of 
Ole  Bull's  cadences  on  the  violin  often  had, 
to   an   almost    supernatural    degree,   this 
quality  of  disappearing  without  stopping. 
'J'hey  seem  to  float  far  oflT,  and  yet  be  still 
alive.     It  was  tlic  wayward  freedom  of  the 
Northman\s  spirit,  embodied  in  a  tcmpera- 
nioiit  poetic  and  sensitive,  which  gave  him 
such  a  tendency  to  improvisation.     It  led 
him  off  wandering  in  dreamy  sadness ;  it 
waked  him  up  suddenly,  with  fresh,  buoy- 
ant  life.      This    impulsive  expression   of 
the  present  fieling,  or  fancy,  forgetfbl  of 
fixed  rulos,  vexed  the  critics,  and  will  fiw 
ever  prevent  his   genius  from  being   duly 
appreciated  by   them.     But  ihis  outwaid 
expression  of  the  indwelling  life,  however 
irregular  the  form  it  takes,  whether  in  lite- 
rature, manners^  or  art,  always  haa  a  BMg- 
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netic  power  oyer  the  soul,  to  which  mere  {the  uncommon  scarcity  of  wood,  and  how 


perfect  correctness  can  never  attain.  I 
once  heard  him,  wliile  he  was  sitting  at  the 
piano,  describe  his  visit  to  Mammoth 
Cav\  The  tones  and  gestures  were  so 
wondorfutly  alive,  that  they  thrilled  every 
person  present.  We  seemed  actually  to 
see  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  rocks,  and 
hear  the  muffled  roar  of  the  waters,  and  then 
emerge  at  once  into  the  fairy  sparkle  of  the 
alabaster  grottoes.  "  Nothing  ever  im- 
presfjed  my  imagination  like  that  awful  and 
beautiful  cave,*'  said  he.  "  If  ever  the 
remembrance  should  express  itself  in  mu- 
sic, I  will  represent  a  hunter  separated 
from  liis  companions,  and-  lost  in  the  wide 
forest.  Fairies  come  in  answer  to  his  bu- 
gle, and  lead  him  into  the  recesses  of  the 
cave  floating  before  him,  and  gamboUifngto 
their  own-  musie.  Grim  spectres  stalk 
across  their  path,  like  huge  shadows,  and 
shriek,  and  jibe,  and  mutter.  The  hunter 
turns  away  with  the  flying  fairies,  and  pre- 
sently hears  the  horns  of  his  companions  call- 
ing him  in  the  distant  wood."  He  touched 
the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  there  came  forth  a 
strain  wildly  beautiful,  strangely  ethereal 
and  visionary.  When  he  paused,  I  asked 
him  to  play  it  again  ;  but  he  could  not. 
It  was  a  foolish  request ;  for  I  knew  full 
well  that  such  breathings  are  from  the  un- 
seen world,  and  will  not  come  when  they 
are  called. 

Diihl^  the  celebrated  Norwegian  land- 
scape-painter, is  distinguished  by  this  same 
expression  of  strong,  free  life.  There  is  a 
wild  boldness  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  | 
remarkable  fidelity  to  nature  in  the  mode  of 
expression.  Mis  sunshine  and  rainbows  are 
said  to  have  a  transparent  reality,  which 
makes  them  seem  like  the  beautiful  pheno- 
mena they  represent.  He  painted  a  land- 
scape in  Italy,  with  the  light'  of  Vesuvius 
on  it,  and  it  radiated  an  actual  glow,  al- 
most startling  in  effect.  Bergenstift,  the 
district  which  contains  his  native  city  of 
Bergen,  is  remarkable  for  bold  and  roman- 
tic scenery,  from  which  he  has  taken  a  se- 
ries of  pictures  highly  valued  by  his  coun- 
trymen. He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
professor  in  Dresden  ;  but  though  domesti- 
cated among  the  Germans,  he  clings  with 
intense  affection  to  his  own  Norway,  the 
grand,  the  simple,  and  the  free.  He  has 
always  kept  up  affectionate  correspondence 
with  the  schoolmaster  who  taught  him 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  who  is  proud 
enough  of  his  gifted  pupil.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  the  old  man  happened  to  mention 


much  it  cost  him  to  keep  his  school-house 
warm.  Dahl  sent  him  a  landscape,  with  a 
remarkable  tree  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
broken  stump,  in  which  the  grain  of  the 
wood  was  so  wonderfully  natural,  that  the 
spectator  was  continually  tempted  to  break 
off"  the  splinters.  "  You  will  have  no  ex- 
cuse if  you  do  not  ke^.p  yourself  warm 
now,''  wrote  the  great  artist,  in  his  friendly 
reply,  "  for  you  see  I  have  sent  you  wood 
enough."  The  old  man  might,  indeed, 
have  purchased  abundance  of  fuel  by  the 
sale  of  this  landscape  ;  for  Dahl'a  produc- 
tions command  a  very  high  price.  But  he 
could  net  do  it.  He  preferred  to  let  his 
limbs  shiver  a  little,  and  keep  the  picture 
tO'  warm  his  heart. 

Thorwaldsen,  the  Dane^  son  of  a  poor 
stcne-cntter  from  Iceland,  is  admitted  to 
be  the  greatest  of  modem  sculptors.  In 
him  the  wildness  of  Northern  life  was  chas- 
tened by  severe  purity  of  classical  taste. 
But  his  characteristics  were  grandeur  and 
strength.  When  his  subjects  required  the 
embodiment  of  grace  and  beauty,  they  were 
always  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  natu- 
ralness. 

Andersen,  the  beautiful  Danish  novel- 
ist, is  deficient  in  the  element  of  power. 
He  writes  with  the  delicate  shadin2:s  of  a 
woman's  pen.  But  though  vigor  is  not  his 
characteristic,  life  is.  In  his  graceful  pic- 
torial style,  groups  aj'c  presented  with  such 
drstinctness  of  outlined,  and  vividness  of  co- 
loring, that  they  actually  seem  present 
with  us,  like  beloved  realities. 

Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish  vocalist,  who  is 
making  for  herself  a  world-wide  reputation, 
is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  simplicity  of 
manner.  Trained  with  rigorous  thorough- 
ness in  the  science  of  music,  and  with  a 
voice  naturally  pure  and  flexible,  she  is 
said  to  owe  her  power  over  the  audience 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  she  fccJs  what  she 
sings.  Low  in  stature,  and  plain  in  per- 
son, yet  in  her  inspired  moments  the  in- 
ward light  shines  through  her  countenance, 
and  makes  it  beautiful. 

What  natural,  true  life  breathes  through 
Fredrika  Bremer's  writings !  They  are  a 
little  falsified  by  contemporary  models,  and 
by  contact  with  extreme  civilization  ;  but 
in  their  freshness,  simplicity,  and  natural- 
ness, what  a  strong  contrast  to  French 
novels,  wherein  human  nature  is  acted  with 
such  marvellous  talent !  Emilie  Carlen 
portrays  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  pas- 
sion with  as  much  naturalness  and  distinct- 
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nesa  as  Fredrik* ;  but  there  are  interior 
depths  which  she  has  not  sounded,  like  her 
more  spiritual  contemporary.  Swedenborg 
says  there  are  three  apartments  tm  the  soul 
of  man  : — the  outer,  through  which  the 
senses  act  on  the  external  world,  is  open  in 
all  men ;  the  second,  from  which  the  light 
of  intellect  shines  through  the  senses,  is 
open,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  in  most 
men ;  into  the  inmost  shrine  comes  light 
directly  from  the  spiritual  world,  shines 
through  the  transparent  intellect,  irradi- 
ates the  senses,  ana  sheds  ethereal  glory  on 
all  external  things.  According  to  the  de- 
gree ia  which  the  veil  of  this  sanctuary  is 
removed,  and  the  direction  in  whidi  its  rays 
are  turned  by  temperament  and  education, 
men  become  prophets,  poets,  or  artists. 
Frcdrika's  pen  continually  transmits  this 
divine  light.  Hence,  something  of  the 
soul's  progress  is  contained  withim  her 
fiiithful  transcript  of  outward  life ;  and  this 


it  is  which  ^ves  such  a  peouliar  ohann  to 
her  writings. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  thouxh  learned 
beyond  his  time,  wrote  an  artiole  in  1807, 
which  strikes  «s  oddly  enongh|  now  thnfe 
Grerman  intellect  has  assumed  its  rig^ifal 
place  among  the  constellations  of  the  nni* 
verse.  Speaking  of  writers  who  mi^t  be 
considerea  likely  to  survive  their  own  age, 
he  says,  *-^  I  comprehend  tveu  Goethe -and 
Schiller  within  the  scale ;  though  I  know 
that  few,  even  in  France  or  England,  will 
agree  with  me." 

Similar  narrowness  of  vision  has  led  as  to 
underrate  the  nations  further  north.  Bnt 
one  after  another  has  risen  on  our  aetoniah- 
ed  vision — sculptor,  novelist,  mosiciaai 
painter,  poet,  and  vocalist — and  compelled 
us  to  a<jcnowlcdge  that  in  those  oold  le* 
gions,  genius,  as  well  as  nature,  wears  a 
bright  auroral  crown. 


Froai    th«  WettaiiBittr  Rciriev. 


WIT  AND  HUMOR. 


Wit  and  Hamer^  selected  from  the  English  Poets ;  mth  an  Illustrative  JEsfOy,  omI 
Critical  Comments,     By  Leigh  Hunt.     London :  1846. 


Under  the  pretence  of  illustrating  Wit  and 
Humor  from  the  English  Poets,  Mr.  Hunt 
has  produced  a  very  pleasant  book.  It 
contains  a  great  variety  of  extracts  and 
sketches  of  character,  short  and  sweet, 
which  cannot  fail  to  elevate  and  enliven  our 
notions  of  the  poetic  genius  of  our  native 
country.  The  personality  of  the  editor, 
which  is  summed  up  in  his  worship  of  Uncle 
Toby  as  the  noblest  of  beings,  mixes  with  all 
his  observations  that  touch  upon  human 
life,  or  human  perfection ;  but  the  reader 
can  easil}'  allow  lor  this  bias,  if  he  thinks 
proper. 

It  is  no  imputation  upon  Mr.  Hunt  to  say, 
that  he  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  define 
Wit  and  Humor.  We  should  have  reckoned 
it  creditable  to  his  literary  and  philosophical 
sagacity  if  his  quotations  had  always  been 
undoubted  instances  of  one  or  other  of  these 
qualities:  but,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  with  him  in  ascribing  either  wit  or 
humor  to  a  great  number  of  the  passages 
he  has  cited  and  emphasized  the  beauties  of. 
So  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  confused  as 
much  as  he  has  cleared  the  discriminating! 


boundaries  of  the  peculiar  efiects  in  qae^ 
tion. 

The  criticism  of  art  may  create  out  of  its 
subject  an  additional  gratification,  as  well  u 
give  a  peculiar  expansion  and  illumination 
of  mind,  by  comparing  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
ductions, and  indicating,  by  varied  illustm- 
tion,  the  great  leading  attributes  that  belong 
to  theai.  There  is  an  effect  partly  artiatie 
and  partly  scientific  in  the  aggregation  of 
examples  of  Sublimity,  Beauty,  Pathoii 
Humor,  Eloquence,  or  Keeping,  firom  tha 
artists  of  every  country  and  time  ;  and  it  ia 
instructive  alike  to  the  creator  and  to  tlie 
lover  of  art  The  criticisms  of  Aristotle 
and  Longinus  do  not  detract  from  the  picft* 
sure  of  reading;  Homer  or  Demosthencni 
the}' rather  produce  a  new  intellectual  efieeti 
which  some  minds  enjoy  even  more  than  the 
primary  influence  of  great  compositioDs.  The 
mustering  of  analogies  and  unthought-of  re* 
semblances,  from  the  remotest  9gea  and  situ* 
ations,  into  one  blazing  heap  of  illustratioii| 
like  the  historical  coniparisoni  of  Niebnhry 
the  geographical  speculationi  of  HomboUty 
or  the  similes  of  Shakspearei  m  one  4if  the 
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most  impressive  and  stimulating  efforts  of 
human  genius.  It  is  the  greatest  known 
device  for  irradiating  the  obscure  and  enig- 
matical complication  of  the  world,  and  run- 
ning a  thread  of  kindred  and  recognition 
through  the  processes  of  nature  and  the 
manifestations  of  mind*  It  gives  the  highest 
effect  that  the  mere  scientific  fiiculties  of 
man  can  work  up«  We  may  call  it  the 
sublime  of  classification. 

But  it  requires  a  considerable  maturity  in 
critical  distinctions,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
first  principles  of  science  and  art,  to  bring 
together  things  according  to  their  genuine 
likenesses ;  and  unsuccessful  attempts  are  apt 
to  produce  in  our  minds  only  new  distractiou. 
If  there  are  any  books  that  we  are  wiser  and 
better  for  not  having  read,  they  are  such  as 
have  theory  for  their  object,  and  theorize 
badly,  as  for  example,  Burke  ^'  On  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  not  to  mention  the 
myriads  of  obsolete  scholastic  folios. 

To  illustrate  Wit  and  Humor — to  bring 
together  a  gorgeous  array  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples that  human  genius  has  created,  or 
human  life  spontaneously  offered  of  these 
attractive  qualities, — we  must  first  discri- 
minate precisely  what  they  are.  The  term  wU 
has  had  an  application  so  loose  and  wide, 
that  unless  it  be  fixed  by  an  express  defini- 
tion it  is  unfit  to  enter  into  any  accurate  dis- 
cussion. It  formerly  meant  intellect  gene- 
rally, and  the  phrase,  *'  a  great  or  a  powerful 
wit,"  would  have  been  applied  miscellane- 
ously to  Shakspeare  and  Newton,  Milton  and 
Hobbes.  In  becoming  narrower  in  its  appli- 
cation it  has  not  yet  settled  decisively  on  any 
distinct  thing  or  quality ;  but  is  so  applied 
as  to  confound  matters  that  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  thus  prolong  the  reign  of  con- 
fused conceptions.  We  shall  cite  a  few  of 
the  kinds  of  intellectual  products  that  are 
given  as  Wit  (or  Humor),  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  not  uncommonly  reckoned  such  in  or- 
dinary speech,  and  then  ask  the  reader  to 
judge  which  of  them  the  word  should  be 
confined  to ;  premising  that,  in  our  own  opi- 
nion, the  best  restriction  would  be,  to  what- 
ever truly  contains  the  ludicroui  or  laugh* 
abUj  which  is  an  eff*ect  most  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar, and  produced  by  one  specific  and  uni- 
form cause.  And  undoubtedly,  when  a  wit- 
ty book  is  promised,  the  most  common  ex- 
pectation is  that  it  will  make  people  laugh. 

1.  Felicitous  comparisoniy  that  render 
some  conception  remarkably  clear  or  vivid, 
or  that  condense  into  a  brief  expression  a 
great  compass  of  thought.  These  may  be 
either  formal  comparisons,  introduced  with 
"as,"  or  "like,"  or"asiif;'*  or  they  may 


be  involved  in  a  metaph9ncal  phrase,  or  an 
epitheA     As — 

«•  Her  face  is  like  the  Milky  Wa^r  i'  the  sky ; 
A  meeting  of  the  gentle  lights  without  a  name.*' 

Or  Ooldsmith's  line  on  Garrick : — 

'<  An  abridgment  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in  man.'* 

'*  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 
The  man's  the  good  for  a'  that." 

**  True  as  the  dial  to  the  snn* 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon," 

"  Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  his  own  " 

Or  this,  from  the  teeming  pen  of  Shak* 
speare : — 

**  A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming»  thick,  bereft  of  beauty." 

Or  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  saying,  that  "the 
ballad  of  '  Chevy  Chase'  stirred  the  heart 
Hke  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. ^^ 

Aristotle  has  been  called  "  the  secretary  of 
nature,  who  dipped  his  pen  in  intellect" 

Comparison,  in  its  thousand  shapes,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  resources  of  human  genius  in 
effecting  its  ends :  it  may  have  a  purely  in* 
tellectual  effect,  as  in  making  an  obscure 
thought  clear  by  citing  an  illustrative  paral- 
lel, or  it  may  involve  and  be  concerned  in 
producing  any  kind  of  emotion— ^inser,  pa- 
thos, love,  beauty,  the  ludicrous,  'the  only 
constant  effect  that  follows  on  an  original 
and  striking  comparison,  is  a  ^hock  of  agree- 
able surprise ;  it  is  as  if  a  partition  wall  in  our 
intellect  was  suddenly  blown  out;  two  things 
formerly  strange  to  one  another  have  flashed 
out  together.  It  is  the  feeling  of  any  sudden 
violation  or  contradiction  of  use-and-wont, 
and  has  a  sharp,  pleasant,  stimulating,  effect. 
Like  all  agreeable  things  it  becomes  painful 
when  we  get  too  much  of  it,  as  in  reading 
Hudibras,  or  in  keeping  company  with  peo- 
ple that  are  always  aiming  at  clever  sayings. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  to  call  a  very  strUc- 
ino;  comparison  irif,  although  there  be  no- 
tlimg  laughable  in  it.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  confine  ourselves  to  some  name 
implying  the  general  fact  that  two  things  have 
been  likened  or  identified,  such  as  a  simile,  a 
comparison,  a  discovery  of  a  likeness,  a  co- 
incidence, an  analogy,  a  flash  or  rush  of  two 
into  one,  and  so  forth. 

2.  Sudden  surprise,  or  the  ameable  cross- 
ing of  our  expectation,  is  earned  to  the  ut- 
most in  epiaram;  which  often  gives  us  a 
truth  under  the  guise  even  of  contradiction : — 


M 


woildf  Ihey  say,  is  worrt  to  die  best* 
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Or— 

**  Hy  indlgailies  men  come  to  dignities.'* 

Or  this  of  Goethe — 

"I  a  jj  content,  and  I  don't  like  my  situation.*' 

Pope's  writings  are  crowded  with  epigrams 
like  these — 

"  And  most  contemptible  to  shun  contempt." 

The  ludicrous  is  not  at  all  brought  out  in 
the  greater  number  of  epigrams;  yet,  per- 
haps t  lie  re  is  no  kind  of  effort  apart  from  the 
creation  of  the  launchable  that  is  most  com- 
inonly  denominated  "  wit,"  than  this  dex- 
terous tampering  with  contraries  and  contra- 
dictions while  expressing  sense  and  truth. 
It  is  like  tantalizing  a  dog  before  giving  him 
a  bone.  But  the  forms  and  devices  of  epi- 
grammatic surprise  are  endless.  Similari- 
ties in  things  where  they  do  not  naturally 
occur,  as  in  the  sounds  of  the  words  ex- 
pressing contrary  things  ;  or  contrarieties  in 
sound  with  sameness  in  sense ;  or  bold  con- 
tradictions, as,  *'  there  is  nothing  so  uncom- 
mon as  common  sense  ;^'  metrical  felicities  ; 
or  even  mere  brevity,  "  the  soul  of  wit," 
are  all  of  this  species.  The  copious  detail 
of  Barrow's  famous  passage  on  wit  is  nearly 
full  of  varieties  of  epigrams : — 

*'  Sometimes  it  is  lodg<ed  in  a  sly  question  ;  in 
a  smart  answer ;  in  a  quirkish  reason ;  in  a 
shrewd  intimation  ;  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of 
coiitra:lictions ;  or  in  acute  nonsense.  Sometimes 
it  ariseth  only  from  a  luckv  hittinjj  what  is 
9trange :  soir^time:*  from  a  crafty  wrestin<;  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Its  ways  are  unaccount- 
able and  inevplicablc;  being  answerable  to  the 
numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  lan- 
guage. It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out 
of  the  simple  and  plain  v/ay  (such  as  reason 
teacheth  and  knoweth  things  by)." 

His  account  of  the  feelings  caused  by  wit 
is  an  admirable  expression  fur  the  eilects  of 
con>parison  and  epigram,  as  we  have  defined 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ludicrous : — 

*'  It  ral.-cth  aJmiratinn,  as  signifying  a  nimble 
sagacity  ot  apprehension;  a  special  feliciiy  of  in- 
vention: a  vivacity  of  spirit;  and  reach  of  wit 
more  than  vulsrar.  Whence,  in  Aristotle,  such 
persons  are  termed  miJt^ioi,  dexterous  men,  and 
«t»T»>T>«,  men  of  facile  and  versatile  manners.  It 
also  procureth  delight,  by  eratifying  curiosity  with 
its  rareness  or  semblance  vi  ditiiculty  (as  monsters 
and  juggling  tricks  are  beheld  with  pleaaiurc);  by 
divertiiiLC  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts ; 
by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit;  and  by 
seasoning  matter,  otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid, 
with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful  tang."  ^ 


Supposing  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
strict the  term  **  wit"  to  the  cauBes  of  Ae 
laughable,  '^  epigrono"  would  be  oar  chosen 
term  for  the  class  of  *'  surprises"  produced 
by  startling,  unusual,  terse,  or  apparentlj 
contradictory  phraseology. 

3.  There  is  an  effect  produced  in  the  lite- 
rary as  well  as  the  other  fine  arts,  which 
being,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  very  essence 
and  cream  of  art  itself,  the  most  genuinelj 
artistic  impression,  ought  to  be  carefully 
rescued  from  the  designation  of  *'  wit,**  or 
''  witty."  It  is  what  is  called  harmony  and 
melody,  in  music ;  picturesque,  in  paintii^ ; 
keeping,  in  poetry ;  and  fitness  and  suitable- 
ness of  the  parts,  exquisite  adaptation,  and 
the  essence  of  beauty,  in  all  the  regions  of 
art.  When  we  put  a  number  of  like  ^ings 
together,  as  soldiers  in  a  line,  there  is  an 
agreeable  feeling  of  order  and  unifoimity ; 
but  the  force  of  art  lies  in  joining  two  or 
more  things  of  quite  different  composition 
or  make,  which  nevertheless  produce  a  fine 
harmonious  feeling.  It  is,  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture, the  harmony  of  the  columns  and 
the  entablature  ;  in  Gothic,  the  harmony  of 
the  spire  with  the  arch  ;  and,  in  all  styles, 
the  harmony  of  the  decorations  with  the 
main  body.  In  sculpture,  it  is  the  suiting  of 
expression  to  mind,  and  of  attitude  and 
drapery  to  expression.  In  painting,  it  is  the 
composition  and  grouping  of  thmgs  that 
will  in  different  ways  excite  the  same  emo- 
tion. In  speech,  it  is  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word — the  sound  to  the  sense.  In  poe- 
try, which  combines  music  and  painang, 
there  is  unbounded  scope  for  fine  harmo- 
nies ;  there  is  the  capacity  of  the  verbal  or 
metrical  dress,  which  is  susceptible  of  great 
variety  and  of  powerful  efllect  by  itself  alone, 
and  therefore  may  work  wonders  in  combi- 
nation. Take  a  stanza  and  a  half  from 
Suckling's  *'  Bride  :"— 

*<  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 

Like  little  mice,  stole  m  and  oat» 

As  if  they  feared  the  light. 

But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way» 

No  sun  upon  an  Piaster  Day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 
•  •  •  m 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
ComparM  to  that  was  next  her  chin 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  neiely," 

Here  the  soft  melodious  movement  of  the 
metre  chimPs  in  exquisitely  with  the  picture 
that  the  artist  intends  to  give  us. 

We  have  also  innumerable  harmoniea 
brought  out  between  outward  scenery  end 
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internal  feelings  and  passions,  as  in  Hamlet's 
midnight  soliloquy. 

**  'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  Now  cotild  I  drink  hot 

blood, 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  IooIl  on." 

There  is  next  the  suiting  of  situation  and 
circumstances  to  character,  and  the  makins: 
actions  to  harmonize  that  are  of  a  totally 
different  nature  ;  of  this  one  of  our  greatest 
examples  is  Don  Quixote.  Under  the  same 
general  head  we  may  rank  the  selection  or 
invention  of  those  points  in  external  appear- 
ance, expression,  and  manner,  that  have  a 
fine  accordance  with  the  individual  charac- 
ter or  profession. 

Chaucer's  descriptions  of  his  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  have  never  been  surpassed  in  this 
respect ;  most  strangely  adduced  as  they  are 
by  Mr.  Hunt  to  illustrate  Wit  and  Humor. 
Take  for  example  the  hardy  yeoman  ; 

«*  A  nut-head  had  he,  with  a  brown  visage :" 

And  the  Prioress 

"  That  of  her  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy ; 
Her  greatest  oath  was  but  by  Saint  Eloy : — 
Her  mouth  full  bmall,  and  thereto  soft  and  red :" 

Or  the  Monk 

**  A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able: 
Full  miiny  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  stable, 
And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Jingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear. 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  bell  :** 

How  finely  the  scholar  is  touched  in  the 

single  line — 

*'  And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach." 

And  in  like  manner,  we  might  quote  from 
every  one  of  the  descriptions,  strokes  of  the 
same  picturesqueness  and  keeping. 

When  the  question  is  very  closely  argued, 
"  Is  such  a  one  a-  poet  1"  there  is  nothing  so 
certain  to  procure  an  unanimous  alfiirmativc 
as  undoubted  instances  of  this  creation  of 
fine  harmonies.  Accordingly,  while  the 
claims  of  Johnson,  or  even  of  Pope,  to  the 
highest  orders  of  poetic  inspiration  are  dis- 
puted, there  is  never  any  question  about 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  or  Burns. 
Men  may  have  very  great  force  of  intellect 
both  in  thought  and  expression,  and  be  totally 
incapable  of  such  efforts  as  we  now  allude  to. 
They  mark  the  extreme  points  of  contrast 
between  the  artistic  and  the  scientific  facul- 
ty ;    the  latter,  when  in  its  highest  glory, 


being  an  entire  blank  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  of  the  muses,  and  even  al- 
most preventing  the  possibility  of  its  coming 
into  play. 

4.  Closely  allied  to  the  highest  character 
of  artistic  creations  is  what  we  call  truth  to 
the  lifej  or  a  representation  by  words  that 
calls  up  the  most  striking  images  of  the  dis- 
tant or  unseen  realities  of  the  world.  We 
wonder  that  the  mere  use  of  language  should 
give  to  a  man  sitting  in  London  the  visions 
and  spectacle,  almost  the  very  sensations,  of 
another  walking  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ;  or 
that  we  should  be  made  to  know  a  hero  of 
former  ages  as  if  we  had  lived  with  him  and 
loved  him  ;  and  we  are  agreeably  surprised 
by  receiving,  from  a  printed  book,  the  exact 
form  and  pressure  of  what  we  have  other- 
wise known  by  personal  experience.  As, 
for  example,  such  graphic  descriptions  of 
natural  appearances  as 

**  I  expose  no  ships 
To  threat'nings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea :" 

or  the  portraitures  of  character  by  great  ar- 
tists. Shakspeare^s  Fop  or  his  Mrs.  Quickly, 
occur  to  us  among  the  thousands  of  such ; 
and  Mi*.  Hunt's  book  supplies  admirable  cases 
from  Pope,  Dryden,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  &c. 
A  single  stroke  in  *'  Mary  the  cook-maid's 
letter,"  is  worth  citing ; "  for  I  write  but  a  sad 
scrawl,  but  my  sister,  Marget,  she  "writes 
better."  The  perfection  of  modern  poetic 
and  prosaic  art  in  character-drawing  and  life- 
imitation  is  very  great ;  but  we  demur  to 
styling  this  operation  wit;  although  it  is 
very  liable  to  be  characterised  as  such  if 
done  in  the  epigrammatic  style  of  Pope, 
Dryden,  or  Goldsmith,  more  especially  when 
executed  in  the  malicious  taking-down  spirit 
of  the  first  two. 

5.  The  embodiment  of  a  passion,  or  a 
feature  of  character,  or  a  class  attribute,  in 
situations  and  circumstances  and  conduct  that 
present  it  in  a  strong  light ;  as  for  instance 
many  of  Pope's  characters,  and  his  Ode  on 
the  Ruling  Passions ;  Randolph's  Fear, 
Rashness,  and  Flattery  ;  Swift's  exposure  of 
human  selfishness,  in  his  verses  on  his  own 
death.  This  effort  has  more  of  abstraction 
and  less  of  fulness  and  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  real  life  than  the  former;  it  has, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  scientific  purpose  to  im- 
press an  idea  or  a  doctrine,  and  uses  living 
personification  to  aid  the  effect.  It  can  be 
achieved  by  a  less  measure  of  the  true  artis- 
tic faculty  than  is  required  to  set  a  complete- 
ly filled  up  reality  before  us.  The  o^reatest 
of  modern  poetic  artists  abounds  with  per- 
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feet  examples  of  this,  as  he  might  have  been 
quoted  for  the  highest  harmoaies,  and  for 
complete  life  pictures.  We  shall  take  from 
him  two  extracts  in  the  form  of  speeches, 


each  bodying  forth  the  express  image  of  the  passions,  or  strong  isolated  points  of  chance 


speaker.  They  are  from  the  prelude  to 
Faust;  where  the  manager  consults  with 
the  theatre-poet  and  merrymen  as  to  the 
business  of  getting  up  a  play*  The  manager 
exj^ins  his  mind  on  the  subject  thus  (we 
use  the  closest  translation  we  have  been 
able  to  procure). 

'*  You  two  who  have  so  freqaently 

In  need  and  trouble  me  directed, 

Say,  what  snccess  may  be  expected 

For  oar  attempt,  in  Germany  ? 

To  please  the  public  is  my  anxious  study. 

Because,  while  eating,  it  letii  others  eat. 

The  posts  and  boards  are  all  put  up  and  ready. 

And  e?ery  one  is  counting  on  a  treat. 

They  sit  there  now,  each  one  his  eyebrows  cocking 

At  ease,  and  quite  in  key  for  something  shocking. 

I  know  the  people  how  they  are  amused ; 

Yet  ne*er  in  such  a  pother  aid  I  feel ; 

True,  to  the  very  best  they  are  not  used ; 

But  then  the  rogues  have  read  a  frightful  deal. 

When  we  can  manage  to  be  fresh  and  new. 

And,  with  a  purpose,  yet  be  pleasing  too. 

Then,  with  free  conscience,  can  I  see  the  bustle. 

When  to  our  booth  the  stream  comes  pressing 

straight. 
And  with  strong  heaving  and  repeated  hustle, 
Soueezes  itself  through  our  tight  mercy-gate; 
When,  in  clear  day,  ere  stroke  of  four,' 
They  fight  their  way  to  the  calm  man  of  checks ; 
And,  as  for  bread  in  famine  round  a  baker's  door. 
So,  for  a  ticket,  almost  break  their  necks. 
This  wondrous  pow^r  o'er  masses  hath  the  poet 
Alone  of  men.     My  friend,  to  day,  oh,  show  it** 

Such  is  the  manager's  feeling;  the  poet's 
point  of  view  is  embodied  as  follows : — 

**  Go  hence  and  seek  thyself  another  slave ! 
The  poet.  Booth,  because  the  pocketd  crave, 
His  highest  right  must  basely  sport  away — 
The  manhood-right  from  Nature  he  inherits ! 
Wherewith  bestirs  he  human  spirits? 
Wherewith  makes  he  the  elements  obey  ? 
Is't  not  the  stream  of  song  which  out  his  bosom 

spring?. 
And  to  his  heart  the  world  back -coiling  brings .' 
When  Nature  of  her  thread  the  length  unending. 
Placidly  turning, on  her  spindle  strings! 
Wheit  crowded  beings'  nnharmonious  blending 
Harsh-jingling  through  each  other  rings; 
Who  parts  the  flowing  equable  procession, 
Impartin?  life  that  it  mny  march  in  time  ? 
Who  calls  the  unit  to  the  general  consecration. 
Where  it  in  lordly  S3rmpathy  may  chime  ? 
Who  bids  the  tempest  rage  in  angry  bosoms; 
The  evening  red  in  earnest  spirits  glow  ? 
Who  sh&ls  all  sweet  and  beautiful  spring-blossoms 
Upon  the  path  where  loved  ones  eo  ? 
Who  weaves  the  worthless  green  lea?es,  ere  they 

wither^ 


In  glory  wreathes  for  every  merit  known  F  . 
Makes  strone  Olympus,  binds  the  gods  togedier  f 
The  power  of  Man,  as  in  the  Poet  shown  r* 

The  sketching  of  class  peculiarities^raliiig 


ter,  is  all  that  many  artists  can  achiave. 
Even  Ben  Jonson,  notwithstanding  hit  ge- 
nuine power  and  his  great  poetic  reioaroea, 
stops  short  at  this  effect,  oflener  than  he  ntei 
into  the  higher  region  of  full-life  description. 
6.  Fine  and  happy  renderings  of  great  or 
favorite  sentiments,  by  the  invention  of  dr* 
cumstances  or  situations  that  bear  them  out 
and  illustrate  them  strongly.  In  this  we  be- 
lieve that  Shakspeare  carries  the  palm  over 
all  other  mortals ;  we  may  ask,  like  Solo- 
mon, *^  who  has  come  afker  him"  in  his  ex* 
pression  of  almost  any  great  sentiment,  sitn* 
ation,  or  opinion  that  has  come  in  his  way  1 
The  Fear  of  Death,  The  Love  of  Life,  the 
Affections,  Authority,  Order,  Mercy,  Giie^ 
Ingratitude,  the  Vanities  of  life,  and  mora 
than  we  can  recount,  have  been  clothed  bv 
him  in  immortal  shapes  which  have  struck 
them  deeper  into  the  human  spirit  than  b^ 
fore.  A  single  line  will  serve  to  bring  before 
the  reader  what  we  mean  :— 


ic 


-so  loving  to  my  mother, 


That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  to  roughly." 

We  alluded  already  to  the  illustratioD  of 
sentiment  by  comparison  or  simile,  bat  this 
illustration  by  circumstance^  or  the  inrention 
of  contiguous  or  collateral  incident  and  aitoft- 
tion,  comes  more  near  the  true  poetic  efiect 
than  the  other ;  being  more  allied  to  har- 
mony, which  is  not  produced  by  exact  like- 
ness. Fable,  also,  whose  creation  HaiKtt 
admires  as  the  most  enviable  of  all  hnman 
gifts,  is  a  powerful  device  for  conveying  aen- 
timent.  Now  when  such  embodiments  and 
enforcements  of  sentiment  yield  nothing  of 
the  laughable,  we  take  the  liberty  of  exdod- 
ing  them  also  from  the  domain  K>f  wit. 

7.  Eloquent  and  powerful  panegyric,  or 
abuse,  or  stirring  assertions  borne  out  fay 
terseness  of  illustration,  proof,  or  epigram: 

**  Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  waa  iint« 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curat ; 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  conncila  fit. 
Sagacious,  boU],  and  turbulent  of  wit; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  plaee* 
In  power  unpleased,  impaUentof  disgraba; 
A  nery  soul,  that  working  ont  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er-intormed  the  tenement  of  dqf." 

Much  of  Swift  has  this  character  of  diieet 
downright  earnest  assertion  of  bad  or  good 
qualities.  Burke's  '^French  RevolatipQ'* 
is  full  of  it.    His  famous  ezpiipio^^f 


ji 
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trampling  law  and  order  under  •*  the  hoofs 
of  the  swinish  multitude,"  is  an  oratorical 
thunderholt  rather  than  a  flash  of  wit. 

8.  Indirect  and  insinuated  expressions  of 
good  or  ill  regard,  abuse,  or  praise.  These 
are  very  often  witty  in  the  sense  of  laugh- 
able, but  in  general  they  are  not  so ;  they 
merely  heighten  the  effect  of  the  meaoing 
conveyed,  and  please  us  by  the  ingenuity 
and  dexterity  that  can  do  one  thing  while 
seeming  to  do  a  quite  different  thing.  The 
extreme  case  of  irony j  we  shall  notice 
again. 

The  quotations  from  Marvel  often  exem- 
plify this  mode  of  speech ;  as  in  his  lines  on 
"  Blood  stealing  the  crown :" 

*<  He  chose  the  cassock,  circingle,  and  gown. 
The  fittest  mask  for  one  that  robs  the  crown." 

Voltaire's  mockeries  are  often  conveyed 
by  insinuation,  as  in  his  critique  on  the 
Sono;  of  Solomon  ;  **  a  Jew  is  not  obliged 


acrostics  and  anagrams.  The  best  of  these 
things  can  have  no  merit  but  as  showing  in- 
genuity and  intellect,  and  they  have  the  de- 
merit of  torturing  rather  than  gratifying  the 
human  susceptibility.  We  can  enjoy  them 
only  after  a  hardening  process,  like  the  blunt- 
ing of  the  natural  sympathies  requisite  to  fit 
a  person  for  gladiatorial  shows. 

Having  endeavored  to  apply  names  to  all 
the  intellectual  creations  that  are  not  in  their 
nature  ludicrous,  so  as  to  reserve  the  term 
'*wit"  to  the  cases  where  the  laughable 
really  predominates,  we  must  now  consider 
the  nature  and  producing  cause  of  this  pecu- 
liar effect. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  laughter 
is  caused  by  incongrmty  ;  that  it  always  im- 
plies the  concurrence  of  at  least  iu>o  things 
or  qualities,  that  have  some  sort  of  opposite 
ness  of  nature  in  them.  But  the  question 
comes,  what  kind  of  incongruity  or  oppo- 
siteness  is  it  that  inevitably  causes  laugh* 


«  Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  is  o'er, 
But  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more."* 

9.  In  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  ways 
of  bringing  out  literary  effect,  there  is  a  pow- 
er wielded  by  some  writers  through  the  fer- 
tility and  profusion  of  their  sty  le,— the  mere 
multitude  of  comparisons,  epigrammatic 
turns,  harmonious  circumstances,  life  deline- 
ations, illustrations  of  character  and  senti- 


to  write  like  Virgil."  A  good  instance  oc-  ter?  There  are  many  incongruities  that 
curs  in  Pope's  lines  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  produce  anything  but  a  laugh.  A  decrepid 
show  :  man  under  a  heavy  burden,  five  loaves  and 

two  fishes  among  a  multitude,  and  all  unfit- 
ness and  gross  disproportion ;  an  instrument 
out  of  tune,  a  fiy  m  ointment,  snow  in  May, 
Archimedes  studying  geometry  in  a  siege, 
and  all  discordant  things;  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  a  breach  of  bargain,  and  falsehood 
in  general ;  the  multitude  taking  the  law  in 
their    own  hands,  and  everything    of  the 
nature  of  disorder ;  a  corpse  at  a  feast,  pa- 
rental cruelty,  filiid  ingratitude,  and  what- 
ever is  unnatural;  the  entire  catalogue  of 
the  vanities  given  by  Solomon— are  all  in- 
congruous, but  they  cause  feelinss  of  pain, 
anger,  sadness,  loathing,  rather  than  mirth. 
As  far  as  we  can  jud^e,  the  ludicrous  kind 
of  incongruity  is  that  arisins  from  opposition 
in  the  particular  quality  of  Dignity.     It  is 
the  clash    of  coincidence   of  Dignity   and 
Meanness,  High  and  Low,  Venerable  and 
Contemptible,  Eminent  and  Vulgar,  Eleva- 
tion and  Humiliation,  Sanctity  and  Com- 
monness, Awe  and  Familiarity.     We  are 
not  aware  of  any  case  that  yields  the  ludi- 
crous where  there  b  not  some  inequality  or 
incompatibility  in  the  degrees  of  reverence 
or  respect  that  an  object  inspires.    A  crea- 
ture incapable  of  worship  is  incapable  of 
laughter. 

Now,  in  a  world  where  there  are  so  many 
dignities,  and  so  many  of  the  idiows  of  dig- 
nity abundantly  spread,  and  also  where  there 
is  neoessarilj  so  much  of  the  opposite,  this 
kind  of  collision  is  very  common.  The 
pomp  and  circnmsHincift  and  accompaniments 
cf  gwntami  ne  fo  q^  to  be  oceasioMUy 


inent,  strokes  of  eloquence,  and  touches  of 
insinuation,  that  they  accumulate  round 
every  subject.  We  must  admire  luxurious 
productiveness  of  intellect,  and  we  cannot 
but  be  strongly  impressed  by  whatever  it  is 
brought  to  bear  upon.  Such  writings  as 
those  of  Rabelais  or  Jean  Paul,  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Jonson  or  Swift,  produce  a  huge  tumul- 
tuous agitation  of  our  faculties  and  feelings, 
by  the  massiveness  and  richness  of  their  crea- 
tions. They  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
artistic  method  of  Goethe  or  Chaucer  Cm 
his  Canterbury  Pilgrims  especially),  or  the 
Greeks,  whb  execute  their  works  by  touches 
few  and  fine,  and  put  us  in  a  state  of  calm 
enjoyment  of  their  exquisite  harmonies. 

There  is  a  set  of  products  of  an  altogether 
illegitimate  character  that  have  been  finely 
exposed  by  Addison,  under  the  name  of  False 
Wit,  and  by  Johnson,  in  his  dissertations  on 
the  Metaphysical  Poets.  Mr.  Hunt  has 
however  admitted  some  of  this  species  into 
his  collection,  such  as  panS|  macaronics, 
mixed  languages,  nonsense  verses;  while 
he  oondemnf  ••  hetrlily  as  Addiioii|  tlM 
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entangled  with  features  of  vukarity,  either  < 
through  accident  or  intention,  that  we  have 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  mirthful  ex- 
plosion. If  the  dignity  thus  brought  into 
the  dirt  have  a  strong,  serious  influence,  or 
inspire  a  deep  earnest  reverence  in  the  spec- 
tator's mind,  th«5  effect  of  the  degrading 
conjunction  is  suppressed  at  once,  and  the 
laugh  is  not  allowed.  Or  any  strong  pas- 
sion whatever,  anger,  grief,  affection,  intense 
desire,  or  resolute  determination  can,  in  like 
manner,  stiile  the  budding  conflict.  There 
are  people,  too,  that  want  the  laughing  na- 
ture, from  some  physical  or  mental  singu- 
larity ;  in  others  it  is  kept  down  by  a  per- 
petual serious  deportment.  But  mankind 
in  general  are  very  much  alive  to  the  effect 
of  ludicrous  conjunctions. 

There  are  many  dignities  set  up  and  cm- 
blazoned  by  pomp  and  pretension  that  are 
not  universally  accounted  real  genuine  dig- 
nities, whose  clash  with  vulgarity,  therefore, 
not  being  rescued  by  serious  homage,  causes 
unresisted  hilarity.  And,  in  fact,  this  case 
includes  a  large  number  of  all  the  ludicrous 
occasions  that  happen.  False  or  faded  dig- 
nities and  deities  ;  splendor  and  show  with- 
out meaning ;  characters  imfit  for  their 
stations ;  hollow  pretensions,  affectation, 
assumption,  and  st^lf-importancc ;  vanity, 
airs,  and  coxcombry  ;  all  the  windings  of  the 
hypocrisy  that  aims  at  seeming  greater  than 
the  reality  ;  painful  strivings  to  gain  glitter- 
ing positions — arc  among  the  things  that 
commonly  induce  laughter,  when  brought 
into  the  embrace  of  meanness  and  degrading 
inferiorities.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  sake  of 
mirthful  enjoyment,  we  are  often  disposed 
to  waive  even  our  serious  feelings  of  respect, 
and  hail  the  descent  of  a  true  dignity  with 
sparkling  countenance,  but  it  is  against  our 
better  feelings  to  do  so,  and  we  are  glad 
when  the  case  is  of  the  other  kind. 

We  shall  now  present  a  few  examples  of 
the  ludicrous,  first,  in  its  purest  form,  and 
next,  as  combining  with  all  the  other  kinds 
of  artistic  and  literary  etfect. 

Lucian's  dialogues,  the  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes, Swifl's  *'  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  or  our  own 
"  Punch,"  indicate,  we  think,  at  once,  the 
truth  of  our  general  definition  ;  every  one 
of  them  owes  its  effect  to  seizing  on  elevat- 
ed personages  and  plunging  them  into  vul- 
gar situations.  When  Moliere  brings  in  the 
celestial  messenger  of  the  gods,  sittmg  tired 
on  a  cloud,  and  complaining  of  the  number 
of. Jupiter's  errands.  Night  expresses  sur- 
prise that  a  god  should  be  weary  ;  whereon 
^Mercury  indignantly  asks,  "  Are  the  gods 
made  of  iron  i"    With  all  our  disbelief  in 


these  deities,  their  highly  decocated  repre- 
sentations have  on  our  minds  the  eflfect  of 
dignity,  and  when  they  are  dealt  with  thus, 
we  are  affected  by  the  most  extravagant 
opposition  of  sentiments  and  states,  and 
burst  into  a  roar. 

In  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  an  assembly 
of  more  than  ordinary  gravity,  a  trifling  in- 
cident causes  laughter.  We  are  screwed 
up  into  an  expression  of  gravity  and  dignity 
that  we  do  not  feel  at  heart,  and  the  slight- 
est vulgarity,  such  as  a  loud  snore,  breaks 
us  down  immediately.  All  forced  dignity 
of  demeanor,  as  that  imposed  upon  chil- 
dren and  giddy  people  in  certain  places,  is 
very  apt  to  explode.  In  a  mirthful  moody 
every  attempt  to  assume  the  decorous  and 
dignified  is  the  cause  of  new  outbreaks,  as 
when  a  merry  party  on  the  road  is  intei^ 
rupted  for  a  moment  by  a  grave  and  awfiil- 
looking  passer-by.  Children,  mimicking  the 
airs  and  strut  and  weighty  actions  of  grown 
men,  are  ludicrous ;  but  in  this  they  are 
surpassed  by  the  monkey,  from  its  being  a 
creature  so  much  more  filthy,  mean,  and 
grovelling,  and  which,  therefore,  in  perform- 
ing human  actions,  presents  a  wider  contrast 
of  dignity  and  debasement.  Stage  mimic- 
ry is  made  ludicrous  by  introducing  some 
vulgarizing  accompaniments  of  manner  or 
dress. 

A  common  device  for  causing  laughter  is 
to  make  a  person  pass  at  once  from  an  ele- 
vated to  a  common  or  degrading  action,  as 
in  Pope : — 

"  Here  thou  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey* 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  lake,  and  somelimest  tea." 

Or  in  the  remonstrance  lo  a  lady  : — 


<c 


Perhapfli  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  lorey 
-But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stain.'*' 


But  the  more  perfect  the  fusion  of  the 
two  hostile  ingredients,  or  the  more  impos- 
sible it  is  rendered  to  think  of  them  sepa- 
rately, the  surer  is  the  ludicrous  efTecl.  We 
shall  now  see  this  in  detail  by  exemplifying 
the  mixing-up  of  the  ludicrous  with  the 
different  eflects  already  enunkerated,  which 
we  maintained  to  be  not  necessarily  witty  or 
laughable  in  themselves. 

1.  Ludicrous  comparisons  are  of  rery 
frequent  occurrence,  and  by  their  natate 
cause  the  incongruous  features  to  be  ran 
very  close  together.  We  have,  sometimes, 
a  dignified  object  clothed  by  a  mean  simile^ 
as  in  Butler's  fisunous  couplet,  *^  And  like  a 
lobster  boiled,"  &c.;  and  at  other  tioMS  a 
mean  object   illustrated  by  a.panilel  oC 
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elevated  rank,  as,  ^^he  bad  torn  his 
breeches,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  had  come 
together."  Shakspeare  has  often  long 
strings  of  ludicrous  similes,  as  in  Falstaflf's 
speeches ;  indeed,  comic  exaggeration  and 
degradation,  by  comparisons  heaped  one 
upon  another,  seetn  to  have  been  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  elfbrts  of  his  genius. 
2.  The  epigram  in  combination  with  the 
lauirhable  is  richly  exemplified  in  Pope, 
Butler,  Swift,  and  many  others.  The 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock"  is  a  sustained  tissue  of 
this  character.  Marvel's  description  of 
Holland  contains  good  instances  of  epigram 
bringing  the  high  and  the  vulgar  into  col- 
lision : — 


(( 


Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  lord  and  country's  father  speak, 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state, 
Invent  a  shovel  aod  be  a  magistrate.** 


We  may  have  surprises  pleasant  or  painful 
— witty  or  not  witty  :  when  looking  for  the 
dignifi'.'d,  if  we  stumble  on  the  common,  or 
opposite  ways,  the  surprise  is  ludicrous  : 

**  III  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodigy :  her  morning  dress  was  dimity." 


»» 


Under  the  epigram,  as  formerly  defined, 
we  must  neces^a^ily  rank  puns  of  every 
kind ;  where  a  word  in  expressing  one  idea 
carries  with  it  a  second  meaning,  suggesting 
something:  very  ditlerent,  perhaps  contradic- 
tory, to  the  first.  A  pun  will  be  ludicrous 
whtMi  the  clash  of  meanings  involves  a 
great  contrast  in  the  feelings  of  dignity  or 
importance.  In  the  creation  of  puns  Hood 
probably  excels  all  other  wits  in  luxuriant 
abundance. 

*'  Ben  Cattle  was  a  soldier  bold, 
And  used  to  war's  alarms: 
But  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  leg?. 
So  he  laid  down  his  arms. 

"  Now,  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field, 
b^aid  he,  *  Let  others  shoot : 
For  here  I  leave  mif  second  leg. 
And  the  Fort  ij- Second  Foot*  ** 

A  humorous  play  upon  the  same  terms  in 
a  paragraph  taken  from  the  '  Nottingham 
Mercury,"  is  running  the  round  of  the  press 
while  we  write,  and  it  is  worth  preserving, 
as  perhaps  the  best  specimen  the  reader  has 
met  with  of  a  penny-a-line  extravaganza  : 

Dreadful  Accident.— A  sho"'  time  ago  a 
man  was  cutting  ling  or  heather  m  Papplewick 
forest,  in  this  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  manufactured  into  besomp,  wh«a»  having 


slipped  between  two  pieces  of  fallen  timber  which 
lay  concealed  between  the  heather,  he  broke  his 
right  le^.  Being  unable  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  position,  with  a  desperate  resolve  he  seized 
the  handbill,  which  be  bad  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  the  ling,  and  chopped  the  leg  clean 
off.  Though  thus  liberated  from  the  confinement 
under  which  he  bad  previously  sufleied,  he  found 
himself,  of  course,  unable  to  make  his  way  over 
the  forest  on  one  leg,  when  be  deliberately  sat 
himself  down  on  a  lai^  ^tone,  and  placing  the 
entire  leg  on  an  adjoining  block,  without  more 
ado,  chopped  it  level  with  the  other  broken  leg, 
and  trudged  his  way  home,  more  than  two  miles, 
on  the  stumps,  with  his  amputated  legs  under  his 
arms !  It  may  be  just  necessary,  in  order  to  miti- 
gate the  horror  which  the  reader  might  be  apt, 
very  naturally,  to  feel,  at  the  above  extraordinary 
recital,  to  inform  him  that  both  the  legs  were 
wooden  ones.** 

The  pun  upon  Archbishop  Laud  is  genu- 
inely ludicrous : — 

*•  Great  praise  to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  devil.'* 

So  also  is  old  Fuller's  remark  upon  the  an- 
tiquarian, Selden :  '^  He  possessed  coins  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  and  a  good  many  more 
of  our  later  English  Kings."  Sydney 
Smith's  account  of  a  dinner  supplied  by  New 
Zealand  hospitality,  which  would  have, 
among  other  things,  some  '^  cold  clergyman 
on  the  sideboard,"  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
mirable pun,  is  a  concentration  of  ludicrous 
clashes.  It  is  inferior  only  to  Sheridan's  il- 
lustration of  the  Addington  ministry,  which 
contained  all  Pitt's  colleagues  and  subordi- 
nates under  a  new  Premier :  *'  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  sitten 
so  long,  that,  like  Hercules,  when  he  arose 
he  left  the  sitting  part  of  the  man  behind 
him."  The  following  passage  from  Sidney 
Smith's  third  letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton 
rises  above  mere  verbal  punning : 

«  You  must  have  read  an  attack  upon  me  by  tbe 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  tbe  course  of  which  he 
says  that  I  have  not  been  appointed  to  my  situa- 
tion as  canon  of  St.  Paul's  for  my  piety  and  learn- 
ing, but  because  I  was  a  scoffer  and  jesier.  Is 
not  this  rather  strong  for  a  Bishop,  and  does  it  not 
appear  to  you,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  as  rather  too 
close  an  imitation  of  that  language  which  is  used 
in  the  apostolic  occupation  of  trajjicking  infistt  P* 

3.  The  highest  poetic  harmony  and  keep- 
ing may  be  rendered  ludicrous  by  the  ap- 
propriate infusion.  Shakspeare  produces 
this  efifect  by  bringing  low  characters  on  the 
stage  to  comment,  in  their  dialect,  upon  the 
high  matters  and  incidents  of  the  play,  as  in 
the  grave-digger's  scene  in  "  Hamlet. "  Faust 
contains  powerful  instances  of  the  same 
combination;  the  demeanor  of  Mephisto- 
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pheles,  ia  the  o^nin^  scene,  i*  ioteusely 
poetic^il  and  comic  in  the  same  breath.  Few 
artista  hare  brought  out  the  highest  harmo- 
nies of  nature  and  life,  and  fewer  still  have 
been  able  to  work  into  them  the  ludicrotu. 
But  we  shall  allude  to  this  again  in  com- 
men  ling  upon  hnmor. 

4,  Life  pictures  and  striking  representa- 
tions of  the  actual,  where  the  fineat  concords 
are  not  expressly  sought  so  muchaseenuine 
fresh  reality  in  its  natural  colon  and  unhar- 
monious  combinations,  are  very  susceptible 
of  yielding  the  ludicrous.  Thcj  must  often 
be  so,  in  their  very  truthfulness.  Pope's 
description  of  Timon's  villa  is  adminble  as 
a  ludicrous  description  of  a  ludicrous  origi- 
nal. With  an  eye  for  the  incongruous,  and 
the  requisite  power  of  illustration,  he  that 
paints  life  has  a  boundless  command  of  the 
laughable  ;  and  if  there  be,  in  addition,  an 
express  desi^  to  produce  it,  and  a  little  li- 
cense taken  in  departing  from  the  original, 
we  have  the  comic  art  of  Aristophanes  and 
Plautus,  Rabelais  and  Swift,  Hogarth  and 
Dickens.  The  following  is  a  very  remark- 
able picture  of  the  bustle  of  warlike  pcepara- 
lion,  as  seen  in  the  furnishing  out  of  ships 
and  stores,  taken  from  the  "  Achamians"  of 
Aristophanes.  It  is  in  a  defence  of  a  sup- 
posed truce  made  with  the  Lacedemonians 
against  a  war-loving  party : 

" and  K>  they  want  to  war. 

You'li    ray.   'They  nhonld   nol!'     Why,   wbtl 

chould  they  have  done  1 
Jusl  make  it  your  own  cbbb.  Suppose  the  Spartaus 
Hs'l  mann'il  a  boat,  and  landed  on  your  islands. 
Anil  Jlolen  a  piiS'Puppy  'rom  Senphos ; 
VVniiltJ  you  then  bave  temained  at  borne  ingloriouit! 
Kot  so,  bv  no  means ;  at  the  6m  report, 
You  would  have  Uonched  at  once  three  hundred 

Anil  nlled  the  city  with  the  noise  of  troops  ; 
And  crews  of  shipe  crowding  and  clamoring 
AliOQl  the  miJSler'maBters and  paymasters  j 
With  measuring  com  out  at  the  msgtzine. 
And  all  the  porch  cboked  with  the  mullitade; 
Wi:h  figures  of  Minerva,  newly  furbiBhed, 
Painted  and  gilt,  parading  in  ihe streets; 
With    wine  skins,  kegs  and  flrkins,   leeks  and 

With  garlic  ctamm'd  in  pouches,  nets,  and  pokes ; 
Wilh  garlands,  singing  girls  and  bloody  noaes. 
Our  arsenal  would  nave  sonnded  and  resounded 
Wilh  bangs  and  thwack*  of  driving  bolls  and  noils; 
With  shaping  oars,  and  holes  to  put  the  oar  ia  ; 
Wilh  backing,  bamnering,  clattering  and  bcninsi 
Words  of  command,  whistles,  and  pipe«  and  filM; 
Huch  would  bare  been  your  condnct.     Will  yon 

say. 
That  Telephna  would  have  acted  ocberwise  r* 

*Hr.  Fleer's  tnaalatioa,  extnctad  ia  tha  ■  Cl>» 
sUal  Mus•8^^"  ToL  L 


[Dn. 

Sidney  Smith's  dncriptioB  of  nAat  ba 
calls  an  ordinary  clergyman,  ia  aboDduitly 
comic,  from  the  choice  of  the  phnsN : — 

"  But  snhalilnta  for  him  an  arsiags,  Mdiiiaiyt 
uninteresting  minister  j  obese,  damDy;  nulkn 
ilUnalured  nor  good-oalored,  nsither  uanfld  BOC 
ignwanl ;  tlriding  over  the  itiUt  to  dMnk  wOk  € 
itcond-ratt  viift,  dusty  and  ddiqiu*ttnt,  and  ftmr 
parochial  ehiidret  full  of  a'  '  *  "  '  ' — ^ 
and-batter ;  oriel  oin  * 
Shem-Ham-ai 
Ararat  s 
driving  ii 
his  penurious,  Bapoiwe«onB,o)aigiiHnM  p 


n-and-Japfael  bngnea,  made  oa  A 
on  afler  the  aabsidenee  of  lbs  w 


5.  When,  instead  of  fall,  genuine,  life  de- 
scription, we  have  reality  picked  ud  gar- 
bled to  unfold  and  illustrate  some  one  cu- 
racter  or  feature — some  paasion,  idea,  or 
moral — it  is  very  easy  to  produce  comic 
effect  by  selecting  the  points  in  character  vt 
doctrine  that  yield  it  moat  readily.  By 
choosing  vanity,  afiectation,  cozoombiy,  at 
ambition,  the  task  ia  easy.  Cowaids  with 
high  pretensions  to  honor  and  valor,  likl 
Bessus  and  the  bullies,  in  Beaumont  aail 
Fletcher's  "  King  and  no  King,"  hypocritci, 
gallants,  flunkeys,  are  easily  dreaaed  up  is 
the  mirthful  garb  of  mingled  high  and  loir. 
Foolish  admiration  of  glitter,  rad  the  food* 
ness  of  women  for  the  men  of  the  awotd, 
are  vividly  portrayed  in  Swift's  "Gnnd 
Question  Debated."  From  thia  wo  extract 
three  lines  of  (he  lady's  deacriptioD  ofaca^ 


■  For  a  captain  of  hotst  never  lakes  off  bia  bat. 
Because  be  has  never  a  hand  tliat  is  idle ; 
For  the  n^Vl  Holds  ihe  sword,  and  the  left  heUs 
Ihe  bridle." 

Caricature  is  generally  a  peculiar  point 
of  character,  or  an  idea  rendered  comic  by 
the  due  mixture  of  opposites  in  the  ean- 
position.  In  this  department  tha  painter  baa 
peculiar  advantages- 

6.  Sentiments,  and  opinions,  and  Mtoa- 
tions,  may  be  illustrated  in  the  ludidtNU  m 
well  as  in  the  serious  manner,  by  the  luita- 
ble  choice  of  circunutanee  and  a 


"  A  lively  failh  will  bear  alof  the  mind. 
Anid  leave  ibe  liqgags  of  good  wotka  bokindi* 

Or  Sydney  Smith's  illustration  of  the  peea- 
liar  forms  of  the  Natural  Histoty  of  BotHJ 
Bay. 

■•Then  eoaiea  a  qtudrapid  M  big  M  •  Imft 
ctt,  with  tha  e;w,«dor,udifeiiattBri«Mi 
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ihe  bill  and  web- feet  of  a  duck — jntzzlin^  Dr. 
Shau'y  and  rendaing  the  latter  half  vf  Ins  life 
miserable^  from  the  ulter  inability  to  determine 
whether  it  was  a  bird  or  a  beast.  Add  to  this, 
many  other  productions  ifiat  agitate  Sir  Joseph, 
and  fill  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  distress  and 
deltixht," 

7.  Eloquence,  borne  out  and  strengthened 
by  wit,  might  be  exennplified  at  any  length 
both  in  our  poetic  and  prose  literature.  Dry- 
den's  abuse  of  Shad  well,  the  laureate,  is 
a  perfect  specimen.  The  supposed  speaker 
is  FJecnoe,  who  is  on  the  search  for  a  suc- 
cessor. 

**  Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears, 
Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years, 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirnred  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  laint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense." 

S.  Ludicrous  insinuation  has  always  a 
richer  elTect  than  the  laughable  direct. 
Byron's  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers' contains  many  good  examples  of 
it.  An  extract  given  by  Mr.  Hunt,  from 
Rabelais,  yields  a  beautiful  illustration  in 
point.  The  cowardly  and  lazy  Panurge,  in 
a  storm,  where  shipwreck  is  imminent,  be- 
comes intensely  and  of  course  most  ludi- 
crously pious,  praying  himself,  and  reprov- 
ing the  oaths  of  the  busy  sailors. 

"  Oh  I  you  sinnM  just  now.  Friar  John,  you  did 
indeed ;  you  sinnM  when  you  swore ;  think  of 
that,  mij  former  crony!  Former,  I  say,  because 
it*s  all  over  with  us,  with  you  as  well  as  with  me. 
Oh,  I  sink,  I  sink.  Oh  to  be  but  once  again  on 
dry  ground ;  never  mind  how  or  in  what  condi- 
tion ;  oh  if  I  was  hut  on  firm  land,  tcith  somebody 
kicking  me" 

Rabelais  might  be  given  as  our  very 
greatest  example  of  the  ludicrous  in  splen- 
did profusion  and  power : — a  vast  genius 
appropriating  materials  from  all  regions  of 
life  and  thought,  and  producing  mirth  and 
laughter  as  his  first  and  foremost  effect,  with 
pictorial,  moral,  and  doctrinal  tendencies  be- 
hind. 

Parody  and  travesty  and  the  mock  heroic 
may  be  cited,  as  very  clearly  illustrating  our 
general  description  of  the  ludicrous.  In 
these,  a  low  subject  is  clothed  in  a  dress 
borrowed  from  a  subject  in  an  elevated  cha- 
racter. Thus  Philips,  in  "  The  Splendid 
Shilling,"  makes  great  havoc  of  the  style  of 
Milton. 

I "  Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains  | 
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A  splendid  shilling :  he  nor  bears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry'd.  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  a!e  ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise ; 
To  Juniper's  Magpye,  or  Town  Hall  repairs ; 
.   Where,  mindful  ol  the  Dymph,wbo6e  wanton  eye 
Transtixed  bis  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phyllis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  titf 
(Wretched  repast),  my  meagre  corpse  sustain  ; 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chill  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter  chimney,  or  well  polished  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent. 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smoked  Cambro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwaliader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale),  when  he 
O'er  many  a  cragi^y  hill  and  barren  cliA» 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famM  Ceslrian  cheese. 
High  overshadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  wend  his  wares  at  the  Arvonian  mart, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclep*d  Brechinia,  or  where  Va«;a*8  stream 
Encircles  Aricinium,  fruitful  soil." 

Peter  Pindar's  parodies  of  Boswell  and 
Johnson  (although  the  subject  is  exceedingly 
susceptible  of  parody)  are  a  powerful  con- 
densation of  wit  and  ludicrous  effect.  Bos- 
well's  story  of  imitating  a  cow  at  Drary 
Lane,  is  a  good  instance. 

•«  When  young  ('twas  rather  silly,  1  allow), 

Much  was  I  pleased  lo  imitate  a  cow. 

One  time,  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Doctor  Blair, 

My  imitations  made  the  playhouse  stare ! 

So  very  charming  was  1  in  my  roar. 

That  both  the  galleries  clapp'd,  and  cried  '  En- 
core.' 

Blest  by  the  general  plaudit  and  the  laugh, 

I  tried  to  be  a  Jackass  and  a  calf  ? 

But  who,  alas !  in  all  things  can  be  great  ? 

In  short,  I  met  a  terrible  defeat ; 

So  vile  I  bray'd  and  bellow'd,  I  was  hissed ; 

Yet  all  who  knew  me  wondered  that  I  miss'd ; 

Blair  whispered  me,  'you've  lost  your  credit 
now; 

Stick,  Boswell,  for  the  future,  to  the  cow.** 

Burlesque  brings  about  the  clash  of  dig- 
nity and  vulgarity  in  the  opposite  manner 
from  travesty.  It  is  the  application  of  low 
terms  to  high  subjects;  which  is  a  very  easy 
effort  of  art,  being  often  produced  when  not 
intended.  It  generally  requires  a  great 
artist  to  make  either  of  these  modes  at  all 
endurable. 

Irony  is  not  necessarily  ludicrous,  but  it 
is  often  made  so.    The  great  power  of  this 
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mode  of  address  lies  in  its  embarrassing  an 
opponents  reply ;  the  meaning  to  be  con- 
veyed being  given  intelligibly  enough,  but 
not  being  contained  in  the  language  used,  it 
becomes  hard  to  grapple  wilh  it.  The  mas- 
ter of  well  sustained  irony  is  Swift,  and 
probably  bis  masterpiece  is  the  ''  Modest 
Proposal  for  preventing  the  Children  of 
Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being  a  burden 
to  their  Parents  or  the  Country,  and  for 
making  tbem  beneficial  to  the  Country." 
Never  was  there  so  much  coolness  and 
gravity  maintained  in  an  exposition  of  a 
monstrous  project ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  as  a  severe  rebuke  is  tremendous, 
while  every  now  and  then  there  occurs  an  un- 
controllable bur^t  of  the  ludicrous. 

Lest  the  details  of  a  cannibal  project, 
although  only  a  jest,  should  be  too  coarse 
for  the  present  age,  wo  prefer  to  give,  as  a 
good  example  of  irony,  Sydney  Smith's  ex- 
hibition of  the  common-place  attacks  made 
upon  political  innovations  and  new  measures 
in  general.  It  is  a  happy  aggregation  of  the 
fallacies  so  well  dissected  and  exposed  by 
Bentham.  We  may  suppose  it  pronounced 
in  parliament  as 

NOODLf 8  ORATION. 

What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this,  sir? 
How  does  this  measure  tally  with  their  institu- 
tions ?  How  does  it  agree  with  their  experience  ? 
Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday  in  compe- 
tition with  the  wisdom  of  centuries?  {Hear! 
hear  f)  Is  beardless  youth  to  show  no  respect  for 
the  decisions  of  mature  age?  {Loud  cries  of 
hear  !  hear  /)  If  this  measure  is  right,  would  it 
have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those  Saxon  progenia 
tors,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our 
best  political  institutions?  Would  the  Dane  have 
passed  it  over  ?  Would  the  Norman  have  reject- 
ed it  ?  Would  such  a  notable  discovery  have 
been  reserved  for  these  modem  and  degenerate 
times  ?  Besides,  sir,  if  the  measure  itself  is  good, 
I  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  if  this  is  the  time 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  ? — whether,  in  fact, 
a  more  unfortunate  period  could  have  been  selected 
than  that  which  be  has  chosen  ?  If  xh'n  were  an 
ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  oppose  it  with  so 
much  vehemence;  but,  sir,  it  calls  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  an  irrevocable  law — of  a  law  passed 
at  the  memorable  ]>eriod  of  the  Revolution. 
What  right  have  we,  sir,  to  break  down  this  firm 
column,  on  which  the  great  men  of  that  day 
stamped  a  character  of  eternity  ?  Are  not  all  au- 
thorities against  this  measure — Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero, 
and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  ?  The 
proposition  is  new,  sir ;  it  is  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  heard  of  in  this  House.  I  am  not  prepared, 
sir — ^this  House  is  not  prepared  to  receive  it*  The 
measure  implies  a  distrust  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment: their  disapproval  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
opposition.    Pncautioo  only  is  requisite  where 


danger  is  apprehended.  Here,  the  high  character 
of  the  individuals  in  question  is  a  sumdeiit  gmr- 
antee  against  any  ground  of  alarm.  Give  not, 
then^ your  sanction  to  this  measure;  for,  whatem 
be  its  character,  if  you  do  give  yonr  sanction  to  it» 
the  same  man  by  whom  it  is  proposed  will  pro* 
pose  to  you  others,  to  which  it  will  be  impoMible 
to  give  your  consent  I  care  very  little,  air,  for 
the  ostensible  measure ;  but  what  is  there  behind  ? 
What  are  the  honorable  gentleman's  fatnre 
schemes  ?  If  we  pass  this  bill,  what  fresh  eon- 
cessions  may  he  not  require  ?  What  further  de* 
gradation  is  he  planning  for  his  country  ?  Talk  of 
evil  and  inconvenience,  sir — look  to  other  coun- 
tries— study  other  aggregations  and  societies  of 
men,  and  then  see  whether  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try demand  a  remedy  or  deserve  a  panegyriie. 
Was  the  honorable  gentleman  (let  me  ask  Din) 
always  of  this  way  of  thinking  ?  Do  I  not  re- 
member when  he  was  the  advocate  in  this  House 
of  very  opi>osite  opinions?  I  not  only  quarrel 
with  his  present  sentiments,  sir;  but  I  declare  very 
frankly,  I  do  not  like  the  party  with  which  he  ads. 
If  his  own  motives  were  as  pure  as  possible*  thev 
cannot  but  suffer  contamination  from  those  with 
whom  he  is  politically  associated.  This  measure 
may  be  a  boon  to  the  Constitution,  but  1  will  aeont 
no  favor  to  the  Constitution  from  such  hanc&L 
(Low/f  cries  of  hear!  hear/)  1  profess  myself* 
sir,  an  honest  and  upright  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  profess  myself 
an  enemy  to  all  change  and  all  innovation.  ^  I  wm 
satisfied  wilh  things  as  they  are;  and^  it  will 
be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  hand  down  this  conn- 
try  to  my  children  as  I  received  it  from  those  who 
preceded  me.  The  honorable  {[entleman  pretends 
to  justify  the  severity  with  which  he  has  attacked 
the  noble  lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  but  I  say  such  attacks  are  pregnant  with 
mischief  to  Government  itself.  Oppose  minislen^ 
you  oppose  Government ;  disgrace  minislerBi  yon 
disgrace  Government;  bring  ministers  into  con- 
tempt, yon  bring[  Government  into  contempt;  and 
anarchy  and  civil  war  are  the  consequences.  Be- 
sides, sir,  the  measure  is  unnecssary.  Noibo^ 
complains  of  disorder  in  that  shape  in  which  it  M 
the  aim  of  your  measure  to  propos^  a  remedy  to 
it.  The  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  impotF 
ance;  there  is  need  of  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection.  Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  sir; 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  conseqneneeSi 
Everything  should  be  gradual ;  the  example  of  a 
neighboring  nation  should  fill  us  with  alaim ! 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  taxed  me  with 
illiberality,  »\r.  I  deny  the  charge.  I  hate  inno- 
vation, but  I  love  improvement  I  am  an  tatmj 
to  the  corruption  of  Government,  but  I  defend  lis 
influence.  I  dread  reform,  but  I  dread  it  only 
when  it  is  intemperate.  I  consider  the  liberty  oi 
the  press  as  the  great  palladium  of  the  Consfitn- 
tion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  hold  the  licentioos- 
ness  of  the  press  in  the  greatest  sbhorrence.  No- 
body is  more  conKious  usn  I  sm  of  the  splendki 
abilities  of  the  honorable  mover;  but  I  tell  him 
at  once,  his  scheme  is  too  good  to  ht  practicahle. 
It  savors  of  Utopia.  It  lodu  well  in  lhioi7»  bit 
it  won't  do  in  practice.    It  will  not  do*  I 
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iir.  in  praclJM;  and  so  the  adroutes  of  the  nea- 
aure  mil  tind  it,  if,  unloitunately,  it  should  lind 
its  n-ay  Ihroogh  Piirlluiiienl.  {Chetri.)  The 
sources  of  that  cotrupiion  lo  which  tha  honoiable 
gentleman  alludeH  ia  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
— BO  rank  and  exienaive  is  tbalcormption.ihat  do 
political  retorm  can  Luve  any  efleet  in  Temc>Tin^  it 
iRstead  ul  reforming  others— instead  of  rcformini; 
the  State,  the  Coiistilution,  and  everylbing  that  is 
most  excellent,  lei  each  man  reform  himself !  let 
him  look  at  home ;— be  will  find  ibere  enough  lo 
do,  nitliout  looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at  what 
ia  out  of  his  power.  (Lcnid  chrtri.)  And  now, 
sir,  Bs  ii  is  frequently  the  custom  ia  Ibis  Mouse  to 
end  wiih  a  quotation,  and  as  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  in  the  debate  has  aniieipated  me  in 
my  favn.-iie  quotation  of  the  'Strong  pull  and 
the  long  pull,'  f  shall  end  with  the  memorable 
words  of  ihe  assembled  Barons — '  A'oluimts  Uga 
Anglia  nutrios.' " 

"  The  inerchaDt''s  opinton  of  wives,"  in 
Chaucer,  is  irony  of  the  keeiwst  character. 
Butler  also  produces  it  of  a  rare  quality, 
s.iiiielimcs  laughable,  sometiniea  not.  One 
instance  we  shall  give  from  him,  which  has 
the  genuine  ludicrous  infusloD  : — 

"  This  we  among  ourselves  may  speak. 
But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak 
We  must  be  cautious  to  declare 
Perfection  truths,  such  as  these  are.'' 

The  ludicrous,  mixed  up  with  conti-mpt, 
hatred,  or  dislike,  becomes  ridicule,  derision, 
scorn,  and  mockery;  and  of  these  unamiable 
kinds  (he  genius  of  man  has  produced  great 
examples.  But  we  turn  from  them  to  the 
coasi deration  of  a  mixture  of  a  very  ilifiei- 
ent  character,  that  is  to  say.  Humor. 

Humor  is  felt  to  be  a  higher,  finer,  and 
more  genial  thing  .than  wit,  or  the  mere  lu- 
dicrous ;  hut  Ihe  exact  definition  of  it  has 
occasioned  some  difficulty.  It  is  the  cumbi- 
naliou  of  the  laughable  with  an  element  of 
love,  tenderness,  sympathy,  warm-hearted- 
ness, or  airection.  VVit,  sweetened  by  a 
kind,  loving  expression,  becotm-s  Humor. 
Wen  who  have  little  lure  lo  their  fellows, 

of  all'ectionalt^ness  and  soft  lender  feeling, 
cannot  be  humorists,  however  willy  they 
may  be.  Thirre  is  no  humor  in  Butler, 
Po|>e,  Swift,  Dryden,  Ben  Jonson,  or  Vol- 
taire. 

It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  unite  the 
warm  glowing  sympathies  with  mirthful 
creations.  Even  when  the  lauehing  mood 
ia  also  a  loving  mood,  the  tmbodiment  rX 
such  a  compound  in  expression  or  creation 
would  not  be  easy.  There  are  many  pmnta 
of  character  that  it  is  hard  to  combine  to- 
gether ;  to  find  fault  without  givii^  o&oce ; 
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to  be  adectionate  and  anthoritatire  at  the 
same  lime  ;  lo  e.xhibit  in  conduct  both  the 

fartitir  and  the  tuaviirr.  Laughter  is  from 
iu  nature  more  easily  allied  to  codtempt 
iiud  egotism  than  to  afiection  and  devoted- 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  various  critiques  on 
Jenti  Paul  Kichler  fan  admirable  subject  tu 
study  humour  on),  has  presented  this  view 
of  the  I'ssence  of  humor  in  all  variety 
of  phra.ses.     "In  Richler's  smile   itself  a 

d.[-li  I 

is  ii«'i)sibility ;  warm,  tender  fellow-feeling 
ttilU  all  forms  of  existence,"  and  the  power 
of  exhibiting  this  in  sportful  ways. 

Dun  Quixote  we  would  place  at  the  head 
of  humorous  creations.  The  hero,  with  all 
his  ludicrousness,  is  ao  continnally-eadiact 
with  true  good  feeling;  a  chivalric  devotion 
sits  so  Dsturally  and  genially  upon  him,  that 
the  picture  of  a  kind  heart  isever  before  us. 
Knight-errantry  is  taken  down  by  the  exhi- 
bition, but  not  ridiculed  ;  we  have  a  feeling 
for  it  far  different  from  what  is  given  by  the 
heartless  mockeries  of  Voltaire. 

■■  The  reason,  SancUo,"  said  his  master,  ■'  why 
ibou  leihii  that  pain  all  down  thy  back,  is,  that 
Ihe  Slick  which  g-jve  ii  thee  vtt  of  length  to  thai 

The  sympathetic  feeling  of  Quixote  is  on 
every  occasion  real  and  strong,  but  his  man- 
ner  of  expressing  it  makes  it  highly  ludi- 

Aildtson  ia  among  our  greatest  English 
humorists.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  a 
noble  example  of  genuine  humor ;  for 
while  he  is  makine  fun  to  us  by  his  simpli- 
city ami  jhis  irrelevance,  be  maintains  a 
warm  kindliness  of  manner,  that  would 
make  liiin  a  delightful  characler  apart  from 
his  iucons;roous  features.  But  in  everything 
iliut  Addison  writes  we  discern  tbe  fit  and 
perfect  expression  of  a  genial  and  loving 
turn  of  mind,  which  converts  ridicule  into 
raillery  and  wit  tuto  humor.  We  shall 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  ihe  delineation 
of  the  worthy  knight, 

■'  I  WB«  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great 
knocking  ll  tbe  door,  when  my  landlady's daugh- 
ler  came  up  lo  me  and  told  me  Ibal  there  was  a 
man  bclon'  desirfd  to  speak  to  me.  I  immediately 
went  down  lo  him.anafoiiiul  him  to  be  Ihe  crach- 
man  of  mjf  worthy  friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
He  told  ms  hia  master  earae  to  town  last  night,  and 
wniiid  he.  glad  lo  tak«  a  lam  wiib  me  ia  Gray's 
'-  '  — -  wondering  with  myself 
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master  was  come  up  to  get  a  f^isht  of  Prince  Eu- 
jrene,  and  thai  he  dtsiied  Iwoahi  immediately  meet 
him. 

"  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of 
the  old  Knight,  though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at 
it,  having  heard  him  say  more  than  once  in  private 
discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eugenio  (for 
so  the  Knight  always  calls  him)  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  Scanderheg. 

**  I  was  no  sooner  come  in  to  Gray's  Inn  walks, 
but  I  heard  my  friend  upon  the  terrace  hemming 
twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with  great  vigor,  for 
he  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  use  his 
own  phrase),  and  is  not  a  litlle  pleased  with  any 
one  who  takes  notice  of  the  stiength  which  he 
still  exerts  in  his  morning  hems. 

**  Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
several  affectionate  looks  which  we  cast  upon  one 
another.  After  wiiicli  the  Knight  told  me  my 
good  friend  his  chaplain  wa.^  very  well,  and  much 
at  my  service,  and  that  the  Sumlay  before  he  had 
made  a  most  incom|)arabIe  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low. 

"  He  then  ppo«?ed<:'d  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
welfare  of  Will  Wimble,  upon  which  he  put  his 
hand  into  his  fob  and  presented  me  in  his  name 
with  a  tobacco-stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turn- 
ing great  quantities  of  them  :  and  that  he  made  a 
present  of  one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  country 
who  lias  good  principles,  and  smokes.  He  added 
that  poor  Will  was  at  present  uiulcr  great  tribula- 
tion, for  that  Tom  Touchy  h:rl  taken  the  law  of 
him  forcutiing  some  hazel  Siick.->  out  of  one  of  his 
hedges. 

«*  Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the 
Knight  brought  from  his  country  seat,  he  in- 
formed me  that  Moll  While  was  dead,  and  that 
about  a  month  aftier  her  death  the  wind  was  so 
very  high,  that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his 
barns.  But  for  my  part,  snys  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not 
think  the  old  woman  had  any  hand  in  it. 

*'  He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  di- 
versions which  had  passed  in  his  house  during  the 
holidays :  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the  laudable  custom 
of  his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas.  I  learned  from  hint  that  he  had  killed 
eight  fat  ho!;8  for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt 
about  his  chines  very  liberally  amongst  his  neigh- 
bors, and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a  stnng 
of  hogs-puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every 
poor  family  in  the  parish,  f  have  often  ihonjjht, 
says  Sir  Roger,  it  happens  very  well  that  Christ- 
mas should  fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is 
the  most  dead,  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  people  would  Rufler  very  inuch 
from  their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they  had  not  goo<l 
cheer,  warm  iires,  and  Christmas  gambols  to  sup- 
port them.  I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at 
this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  village  meTvy  in 
my  great  halL  I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt 
to]  my  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for  twelve 
days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  have  always 
a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pie  upon  the  table, 
and  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants 
pass  away  a  ^ho\e  evening  in  playing  their  inno- 


cent tricks,  and  smutting  one  another.  Oar  friend 
Will  W^imble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and 
shows  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these  oc- 
casions. 

"  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  reflection 
of  my  old  friend,  which  carried  so  much  goodness 
in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praise  of  the 
late  act  of  Parliament  for  securing  the  Cburch  of 
England,  and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  believed  it  already  began  to  take  effect,  for  that 
a  rigid  dissenter  who  chai>ced  to  dine  at  his  house 
on  Christmas  day,  had  been  observed  to  cat  very 
plentifully  of  his  plum-porridge. 

"  After  having  despatched  all  our  country  mat- 
ters, Sir  Koger  made  several  enquiries  concerning 
the  Club,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonist. 
Sir  Andrew  Free  port.  He  asked  me  with  a  kind 
of  smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  vent  among  them  some 
of  his  reptrblican  doctrines ;  but  soon  after  gather- 
ing up  his  coimtenancc  into  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
seriousness,  tell  me  tiuly,&ays  he,donH  you  think 
Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand'in  the  Pope's  procession  ? 
But  without  giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  well, 
well,  says  he,  I  know  you  are  a  wary  man,  and 
do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  matters. 

**The  Knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen 
Prince  Eugenio,  and  made  me  promise  to  get  him 
a  stand  in  some  convenient  place  where  he  might 
have  a  full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose 
presence  does  so  much  honor  to  the  British  na- 
tion. He  dwelt  very  long  upon  the  prai^s  of 
this  general,  and  I  found  that  since  I  was  with  him 
in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many  observations 
t(v^Gthcr  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle 
and  other  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  ball 
window,  which  very  much  redound  to  the  honour 
of  this  prince. 

"  Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the 
morning  in  hearing  the  Knight's  reflections,  which 
were  partly  private  and  partly  political,  ha  asked 
me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a  dish 
of  coflee  at  S(iuires's.  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I 
take  delight  in  complying  with  everything  that  is 
agreeable  to  him,  and  accordinjgly  waited  on  him 
to  the  coifee-house,  where  his  venerable  figare 
drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He 
had  no  sooner  seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  high  table,  but  he  called  for  a  clean  pipe,  e 
paper  of  toltacco,  a  dish  of  cofifee,  a  wax  candle, 
and  the  Supplement,  with  such  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness and  good' humor,  that  all  the  boys  in  the 
coffe-room  (who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  aeiT- 
ing  him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  several 
errands,  insomuch  that  nobody  else  could  come  at 
a  dish  of  tea,  until  the  Knight  had  got  all  his  con- 
veniences about  him." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  ns  humoroot 
characters ;  and  Gait's  novels  abound  wHh 
exquisite  specimens :  but  Bums  representa, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  Scotland  can  show  in 
this  region  of  art.  His  intense  feelbqia 
both  of  tenderness  and  mirth,  and  his  crca- 
tivo  force  of  intellect,  acting  through  the 
Scottish  dialect,  produced  the  intenie  Jbv- 
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moT  that  we  find  in  «  The  Jolly  B^gtra," 
*' The  Addreos  to  tbo  Moiue,"  "The 
Farmer's  Mare,"  and  "  Twn  o'  8huit«r." 
The  opening  sUnzaa  of  "  The  Jolty  Bra^ 
gars  "  mny  he  qaoted  (if  not  too  Scotch  fcr 
many  renders),  to  show  how  the  most  dis- 
gusting objects  can  receive  a  loving  as  well 
OS  a  ludicrous  color ; — 

"  When  lyart  leaTea  bcstiew  the  jrird, . 
Or,  wnrering  like  the  banckie  bird,* 

fiedira  canld  Bonas'  blast; 
When  liajlstaaea  driri:  wi'  biiier  ikylt. 
AndJnfajit  frosts  b«;;in  lo  bite, 

111  hoary  cranreught  dreitj 

Ae  night  at  e'en,  a  merry  con 

O'  landie  ganf^iel  bodies. 

In  Fooaie- Nan  ale's  held  ihe  ttpktre 

To  drink  their  oni  duddiea : 

Wi'  quaffinf  and  laughing 

They  ranted  and  Ihey  aang ; 
Wi'  jumping  and  Ihumpijig 
The  vera  girdle  rang. 
"  First,  ncist  the  fire,  in  auld  led  rags, 
Aiie  ml,  weel  brac'd  wi'  mealy  bags. 

And  kaapsBck  a'  in  order; 
His  doxy  lay  within  hie  Btn, 
Wi'  iiKquebae  and  blankets  want). 

She  bliakel  on  hei  todnrj 
And  aye  he  giea  the  toosie  drab 

The  lilher  skelpin'  kiss. 

While  she  held  up  her  greedy  gab 

Just  like  an  a^nous  dish ;  T 

Ilk  smack  auU  did  oadc  still. 

Just  like  a  cadRi*!  whojs 
Then  staggering  utdnnggmag 
He  roand  Ibis  ditty  np." 

In  "  Tam  o*  Shanter,"  fanmor  t*  only 
one  of  the  many  effects  of  that  wonderful 
creation.  I'be  humor  pradominalaa  in 
the  opening  of  the  story  :— 


She  taiiid  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  * kellnm, 

A  blcihtrinR,  blusterinj;,  drunken  bltlliiiD ; 

Thai  frae  November  till  Ociober, 

Ae  markel-day  tbou  was  nae  sober; 

Thai  ilka  melt!cr,§  wi'  the  miller,  « 

Tbou  sat  ns  iang  s  s  Ihoa  had  siller ; 

That  every  naig  was  ea'd  a  shoe  on. 

The  ERiiih  and  thee  gal  roaring  foa  on  ; 

That  at  the  L d's  house,  ev'en  on  Snodiy, 

Tbou  drank  wi'  Kinon  Jean  till  Uonday. 

She  prophesied  thai,  lale  or  soon. 

Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'J  in  Dooo; 

Or  calched  wi'  wailocks  in  the  mirk. 

By  Altoway'B  auld  haunted  kirk. 

•  The  baL       t  Hou  frost 

I  A  wooden  bowl  or  planer,  wkkft  Ihe 
carried  with  tbeni  to  receive  ttiair    ' 
stnally  coosisiing  of  meaL 

%  dm  sent  to  the  miller. 
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Ah!  sHiile dames !  it gara ne greet, 

Tothiok  how  inony  coiuutla 'sweet,  , ' ' 

Hc<wmonielengthen'dtBgeBdTLct«,|  • 

Till  husband  frac  the  wife  dssplstal 

liul  tooartale.    As  market  jiiKbl, 

'I\in  had  gat  planted  anco  right ; 

r.itt  by  an  ingle,  bleesirw  finely, 

Wi'  rraihiog  swats,  that  ilraiik  divinely^;      -'  ' 

And  at  his  elbow,  souter  Johnnie. 

Hi4  aadenl,  inisty,  droatby  cmnyj 

Tan  Ufei  bim  like,*  vera  briihcr; 

I'hey  hid  been  fou  for  weeks  thegiiher. 

1  iie  o^i  drave  on  wl'  aan^  an'  clatter ; 

Aiidaye  the  .ale  was  growing  hctter; 

The  luMJlady  and  Tam  giaw  gtacioaa ; 

v\' .'  favors,  ssctei,  sweet,  and  precbui : 

Ti«  sontet  lauld  hia  queerest  > lories ; 

The  Issdlord's  hugh  was  ready  chorus ; 

The  storm  without  m^bt  rair  and  rnsJe, 

Tam  didna  D)i»d  the  slonn  a  whistle. 

Ciire,  tnad  to  sea  a  man  aae  happy, 

J<:'i'n  dmwned  hliaael*  anaiig  the  oiilipy. 

A-.  bees  &s  hams  wi'.  lades  o'troMure. 

I't.eminnlesu'iDg'd  their  wsy  wi'  pIsMoia. 

KiAgsniay  be  blest,  bnl  Tam  wasglotious; 

Ovr  all  the  ills  n'  life  ndotions." 

F'alstaffmust  ba  set  downaa  a  humioroiw 
cl)iir»cler;  the  kind^,  loWog  ingredient, 
being  shown  in  his  reawning  himself  with 
such  good  heart  and  gooa  grace  to  (m  the 
butt  of  all  his  raeny  campaaiond.  justieo 
Shallow  baa  alao  well-aarked  trace*  of  hu- 

I'lie  fiseat  poetic  barmony  is  so  much  akin 
to  love,   which  is  the  harmony  of  hwaita 
souls,  that  it  may  coasiimte  the  sweetening 
ffWnient  of  hunjor.     Of  thia  wn  know  do. 
better  exam^  thai)  Chaacer^  "  Disai^iea^ 
ance  of  the  Fairies  l"— 
"In  oldldajIsDf  the  King  Arkdr, 
Of  »bkhtbal  Bretons spcun neat  bcoiin 
A 1 1  »»s  thsl  land  loll  filled  offacils ; 
The  e{f  quern,  villi  litr  jolly  (otnpany, 
JhiiiidftUl  qffm  iMHJr  a  grans  sica^j 
1  hi-i  was  thaoU  ofNoioB  as  I  read ; 
t  K))!  nin  of  maay  hundred  ycare  ago, 
Hui  now  can  no  man  sea  nobs  eWta  mo; 
For  now  the  great  charily  and  prayers, 
Oi  iiinitours  sad  other  holy  iicrea. 
That  KMebcn  ever])  land  aad  every  aUam, 
A.  thick  n  meat  in  fA«  swi»<  isaai.  ■      . 
lil<^3^ing  hall^  chambers,  kitsbsDiSiand  boon^ 
CiiiesKul  ban^  castles  high  sadtoans, 
Thi n|ito and  bents,  aheplnia  aad Unis, 
Thii  nakaih  that  there  m  ao  Mriia( 
Fnr  (WiattsMttewaOwMwaMsif, 
There  w^iMh  new  bb  Hmitcm  boMfT. 
(fomm  any  note  JO  taA^y  (fp  aad  ten/ 
Jn  f<-iriFbiM&«itditaAr.s«ar*frs(> 
nm  u  Mas  slAsf  MCidta  fiba  be." . 

It  is  more  ea^to  prodncfl a bnmonnifl 

eSbct  by -bodily  aapreaitoa  abd  manner  than 
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an  afiectionate  smile,  and  tones  mirthful  and 
soft,  are  more  common  than  the  power  of 
combining  wit  and  endearment  in  words. 
Hence,  we  find  many  humorists  in  com- 
mon life,  and  on  the  stage  ;  and  hence 
painters  and  sketchers  have  been  more  suc- 
cejisful  in  this  region  than  poets.  In  our 
own  day  the'  sketches  of  George  Cruik- 
shank  oflen  exhibit  the  most  genuine  hu- 
mor. 

With  regard  to  Wit  and  Humor  general- 
ly we  have  to  remark  that  they  are  most 
effective  in  small  doses,  or  with  a  large  mix- 
ture of  sterling  matter  of  the  serious  kind. 
Interesting  information,  strong  good  sense, 
vivid  pictures,  powerful  eloquence  or  pa- 
thos, with  a  touch  of  wit  occurring  now 
and  then,  give  the  effect  with  the  greatest 
decree  of  relish.  If  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Sidney  Smith,  bad  not  possessed  intellects 
that  would  have  made  them  great  without 
their  wit,  they  never  would  have  been 
great  with  it.  Nothing  but  a  certain 
amount  of  sensible  remark,  and  a  few 
touches  of  character,  keeps  Sam  Slick^s 
writin^cs  from  beins:  unendurable.  But  in 
our  greatest  artists,  who  pour  forth  thought, 
imagery,  and  harmony,  in  grand  profuision, 
and  touch  every  chord  of  human  nature, 
the  ludicrous  cannot  easily  be  overdone; 
and  when  it  does  occur  its  effect  is  en- 
chanting. 

This  is  finely  illustrated  by  a  famous  pas- 
sage in  the  "  Birds ''  of  Aristophanes,  where 
the  birds  expound  their  pretensions  to  illus- 
trious descent,  and  their  superiority  to 
gods  and  men.  It  is  a  piece  of  lofly  and 
vigorous  poetry,  yielding  the  ludicrous 
from  the  purpose  it  is  made  to  serve  : — 

*<  Ye  children  of  ^man,  whose  life  is  a  span. 
Protracted  with  sorrow  from  day  to  day, 
Naked  and  featherless.  feeble  and  querulous, 
Sickly, calamitous  creatures  of  clay ! 
Attend  to  the  words  of  the  soverei^  Birds 
(Immortal,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air). 
Who  survey  from  on  high,  with  a  merciful  eye. 
Your  struggles  of  misery,  labor,  and  care. 
Whence  you  may  learn  and  clearly  discern 
Such  tnUbs  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn ; 
Which  is  busied  of  late  with  a  mighty  debate, 
A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation. 
And  organicai  life,  and  chaotical  «trife, 
With  various  notions  of  heavenly  motions. 
And  rivers  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and  mountains. 
And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on  high, 
And  stars  in  the  skv.    We  propose  bv  and  by 
(If  you*lI  listen  and  hear)  to  make  it  all  clear, 
And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  dunce, 
When  bis  doubts  are  explained  and  expounded  at 
once. 


Before  the  creation  of  ^ther  and  Light, 
Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight, 
fn  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight. 
Nor  ocean,  or  air,  or  substance  was  there. 
Or  solid  or  rare,  or  figure  or  form, 
But  horrible  Tartarus  ruled  in  the  storm. 

At  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
Of  £rebus  old,  was  a  privy  deposit, 
By  Night,  the  primeval,  in  sccresy  laid : 
A  mystical  egg,  that  in  silence  and  shade 
Was  brooded  and  hatched, — till  time  came  about. 
And  Love,  the  delightful,  in  glorv  flew  out. 
In  rapture  and  light,  exulting  and  bright, 
Sparkling  and  florid,  with  stars  in  its  forehead. 
His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare. 
As  he  rose  in  the  air,  triumphantl]^  furnished. 
To  range  his  dominions,  on  glittering  nlnions, ' 
All  golden  and  azure,  and  looming  and  burnished. 
He  soon,  in  the  murk^  Tartarean  recesses. 
With  a  hurricane's  might,  in  his  fiery  caresses^ 
Impregnated  Chaos,  and  hastily  snatch'd. 
To  being  and  life,  begotten  and  hatch'd, 
The  primitive  birds;  but  the  deities  all. 
The  celestial  lights,  the  terrestrial  ball. 
Were  later  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on  earth/ 
Alore  tamely  combined,  of  a  temperate  kind ; 
When  chaotical  mixture  approached  to  a  fixture. 

Our  antiquity  provM,  it  remains  to  be  shown 
That  Love  is  our  auttior  and  master  alone  ; 
Like  him  we  can  ramble,  and  gambol,  and  fly. 
O'er  ocean  and  earth,  and  aloft  to  the  sky ; 
And, all  the  world  over,  we're  friends  to  the  lover; 
And,  when  other  means  fail,  we  are  bound  to  pre- 
vail. 
When  a  peacock  or  pheasant  is  sent  as  a  present." 

Of  the  uses  and  benefits  of  man^s  risible) 
faculty  in  hunaan  life  we  should  speak  largely e 
if  wo  had  the  power  to  express  thorn.  Thy 
amount  of  enjoyment  that  it  causes  is  onle 
to  be  described  by  those  that  can  paint  th- 
blessings  of  sunshine,  or  the  value  of  ret 
pose.  In  how  many  situations  does  it  no 
smoothe  the  intercourse  of  life  ?  When  we 
are  thrown  amonp;  strangers,  when  we  en- 
counter our  fellows  without  the  m^ans  of 
sympathizing  with  them,  a  stroke  of  mer. 
rimcnt  is  the  ^'  touch  of  nature  that  make<Q 
the  whole  world  kin." 

Laughter  is  a  source  of  prodi<i;ious  mora^ 
power ;  it  is  a  weapon  that  can  inflict  pain 
and  torture,  and  largely  influence  the  actions 
of  men.  It  keeps  vanity,  aflfectation,  and 
singularity  in  check ;  and  can  sometimes 
exterminate  dignities,  and  abolish  their  wor- 
ship. When  opinions  have  been  disproved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men  that  can  judge 
of  truth,  their  last  hold  of  the  human  mind 
is  generally  dissolved  in  floods  of  ridicule. 
But,  as  the  masters  of  this  weapon  are  not 
always  qualified  or  careful  to  discriminate 
the  false  from  the  true,  the  best  things  have 

I  often  io  endure  the  ordeal  of  being  laughed 
at.    It  was  at  one  time  said  that  ridicule 
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is  a  test  of  truth,  which  can  only  meaOi  that 
what  cannot  be  dethroned  from  the  respect 
and  worship  of  men  by  derision,  and  alliance 
with  degrading  ideas,  is  at  least  well  esta- 
blished, and  has  probably  some  truth  on  its 
side.  But  the  opinions  that  defy  ridicule  in 
one  age  often  sink  under  it  in  another. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  that 
the  great  object  that  an  artist  must  seek,  in 
gratifying  men  through  their  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  is  to  arrest  and  delay  the  outburst 
of  laughter,  or  so  to  interweave  the  mirthful 
occasion  with  other  feelings  and  actions, 
that  the  enjoyment  may  be  prolonged  and 
tranquil  rather  than  brief  and  violent.  The 
laughable  should  be  converted  into  a  season- 
ing of  the  serious  purposes,  the  weighty 
actions,  and  the  elevated  pleasures  of  ex- 
istence. This  is  exactly  wnat  we  mean  by 
refinement ;  it  is  the  application  of  intellect 
to  husband  and  control  the  animal  impulses. 
He  that  can  use  the  stimulus  of  mirth  to 
send  home  a  truth,  to  impress  a  moral,  to 
rouse  to  useful  activity,  is  both  a  great 
artist  and  a  benefactor  of  the  species ;  and 
he  that  can  enliven  without  fatiguing  an 
assembly  through  a  long  evening  by  gentle 
and  variegated  touches  of  tiiis  one  string,  is  a 
valuable  agent  in  human  life.  The  strong 
animal  feelings  are  of  themselves  sudden 
and  exhausting ;  but  it  is  possible  so  to  in- 
terrupt and  dam  their  current  that  they  may 
nin  slowly  and  sweetly,  and  with  a  gradual 
effusion.  Out  of  the  most  unpromising 
of  passions,  the  feeling  of  terror,  Mrs, 
Raddiffe  has  distilled  the  most  exquisite 
fascination,  by  keeping  the  actual  objects 
always  at  a  distance,  and  merely  suggesting 
tkem  indirectly  to  the  imaginations  of  her 
readers.  Abruptly  to  present  to  us  a  man 
in  a  mad  fit  of  jealousy,  would  be  simply  to 
torture  our  sympathies  and  give  unmixed 
pain  ;  but  to  work  up  the  case  into  a  com- 
plicated tale  of  circumstance  and  plot— to 
give  along  with  the  main  accident  the  entire 
train  of  events  and  the  full  embodiment  of 
the  love,  the  anger,  and  the  despair — is  to 
yield  a  feast  of  intellect  and  soul  such  as 
nothing  but  some  terrible  occasion  could 
inspire.  The  passions  without  the  intellect 
are  brutish  ;  the  intellect  without  the  pas- 
sions is  drivel.  The  greatest  orator  is  not 
he  that  can  produce  sudden  impulses,  but 
he  that  can  control  the  emotions  and  kindle 
up  by  their  means  an  extensive  surface  of 
thought  and  resolution.  The  poet  portrays 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  only  through  the 
manifold  scenes  and  incidents  of  a  ten  years' 
struggle.  A  human  passion  has  no  greatness 


except  as  woven  into  the  variegated  tissue 
of  life  ;  and  life  uninspired  by  strong  emo- 
tion is  void  of  interest. 

The  greatest  formal  device  for  allying  the 
ludicrous  with  the  panoramas  and  pictures 
of  the  living  world  is  the  superstructure  of 
comedy.     Here  the  action  and  reaction  of 
man  on  man,  in  business,  in  pleasure,  in 
ambitious  pursuits  and  inglorious  vices,  are 
displayed  and  irradiated  by  the  flashes  of 
laughable  encounter.     The  convergence  of 
dignity  and  littleness  in  one  point  is  very 
easy  when  two  parties  are  brought  on  the 
stage.     In  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  in 
the  dramatic  representation  of  it,  there  is 
greater  dilEculty  in  keeping  up  level  dignity 
than  in  producing  incongruities.     The  dia- 
logues of  companionship  commonly  yield 
more  of  mirth  than  seriousness  ;  and  except 
where   the  ludicrous  (acuity  is   castrated, 
comedy  is  easier  to  write  than  tragedy.  The 
smallest  attempt  of  one  man  to  influence 
another,  is  so  liable  to  produce  an  effect 
different  from  what  is  proposed — to  issue  in  a 
cross  purpose,  a  bathos,  or  some  dispropor- 
tionate action,  that  one  can  scarcely  say  a  word 
that  does  not  run  the  risk  of  causing  a  joke. 
A  single  person  apart  may  keep  his  dignity 
unsoiled,  and  avoid  being  great  and  little  at 
the  same  instant ;    but  when  there  are  two, 
three,  or  many,  acting   together  with   all 
possible   differences  of  character,   we   are 
sure  that  comedy  and  farce,  and  all  the  oc- 
casions of  mirth,  will  be  abundant.     Acci- 
dents, the  uncertainties  of  temper,  the  dis- 
appointments of  daily  life,  and  the  whole 
fund   of   contradictions   that   occur   to  try 
human  nature,  contain  every  possible  mode 
of  incompatibility,  and  produce,  along  with 
griefs  and  sorrows,  triumphs  and^uccesses, 
the  clashes  of  unequal  dignity  and  the  out- 
bursts  of  the   ludicrous.     If,   therefore,  a 
good  selection  of  differing  characters,  and  a 
story  full  of  cross  incidents  and  uncertainties 
are  put  well  together ;  above  all,  if  a  really 
dramatic  dialogue  can  be  composed,  where 
the  production  of  the  ludicrous  is  kept  in 
view,   we   have   the   main  elements   of  a 
comedy.     Low  and  vulgar  as  comedy  may 
seem,  it  is  a  genuine  poetic  creation  in  this 
sense,  that  every  character  roust  be  provided 
with  a  wide  variety  of  speech  and  action  in 
keeping  with  itself.     The  more  richly  each 
character  can  be  displayed,  the  more  abun- 
dant and  expressive  the  touches  whereby  it 
is  manifested,  the  greater  means  will  there 
be  of  producing  the  comic  effect ;  and  more- 
over, the  ludicrous  will  be  so  much  the 
more  softened  and  tliluted  by  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  harmonious  life-pictures.  There  is,  tion.  As  a  specimen  of  his  power  we  may 
of  course,  room  for  n  peculiar  felicity  in  quote  the  contest  between  .^chylua  And 
bringing  about  encounters  of  the  truly  ^  Euripides  for  the  tragic  throne  in  the  shades 
laughable  sort,  which  is  the  test  of  the  high  -  -  - 
comic  genius.  Aristophanes  rules  supreme 
in  the  ancient  world  in  this  species  of  crea- 


before  Bacchus,  as  umpire,  who  had  come 
there  to  seek  a  dramatic  poet,  and  at  his  ar- 
rival had  found  the  dispute  just  commencing. 


**  i?accA.ti5.— Come  now  begin,  dispute  away ;  but  first  I  sive  you  notice 

That  every  phrase  in  your  discourse  must  be  refined,  avoidini>^ 

Vui^r  absurd  comparisons,  and  awkwaid  silJy  jokings. 
Euripides, — At  the  lirst  outset  I  forbear  to  state  my  own  pretensions  ; 

Hereafter  I  shall  mention  them,  when  his  have  been  refuted ; 

After  I  shall  have  fairly  shown  how  he  befool'd  and  cheated 

The  rustic  audience  that  he  found,  which  Phrynichus  bequeathed  him ; 

He  planted  first  upon  the  sta£ce  a  ^gure  veil'd  and  muffled. 

An  Achilles,  or  a  Niobe,  th&t  never  show'd  their  faces ; 

But  kept  a  tragic  attitude,  without  a  word  to  utter. 
Bac. — No  more  they  did ;  'tis  very  true — 

Eu. — In  the  meanwhile  the  cboius 

Strung  on  ten  strophes  right-an-end,  but  they  remained  in  silence. 
Bar. — 1  liked  that  silence  well  enough  ;  as  well  perhaps  or  better 

Than  those  new  talking  characters. 

Eu. — That's  from  your  want  of  judgment, 

Believe  me. 
Bac. — VVhy  perhaps  it  is, — but  what  was  his  intention  ? 
Eh  — Why  mere  conceit  and  insolence: — to  keep  the  people  waiting, 

'Till  Niobe  should  deign  to  speak — to  drive  his  drama  forward. 
Bac, — 0,.what  a  rascal ! — Now  I  see  the  tricks  he  used  to  play  me. 

[  To  jEsckyluSf  wko  ts  shomng  sipu  of 
indignation  by  variouf  contortions,} 

What  makes  you  writhe  and  wince  about  ? 

Eu. — Because  he  feels  my  censures. 

Then  having  dragged  and  drawl'd  along,  half-way  to  the  coaclusion,  ^ 

He  foisted  in  a  dozen  words  of  noisy  boisterous  accent. 

With  lofty  plumes,  and  shaggy  brows,  mere  bugbears  of  the  language, 

That  no  man  ever  beard  before. 

^«.— Alas!  alas! 
Bac. — [to  AUschylxis]  Have  done  there. 
Eu. — He  never  used  a  simple  word. 

Bac. — [to  JEscfiylvs]  Don't  grind  your  teeth  so  strangely. 
Eu. — But  bulwarks  and  samamiers  and  hippogriifs  and  gorgons, 

« On  burnished  shields  emboss'd  in  brass,'  bloody  remorseless  phrases. 

Which  nobody  could  understand.  ^ 

Bac. — Well,  I  confess,  for  my  part, 

1  used  to  keep  awake  at  night  with  guesses  and  conjectures 

To  think  what  kind  of  foreign  bird  he  meant  by  griffin- horses. 
jEs. — A  fiirure  on  the  heads  of^ships ;  you  goose,  yoii  must  have  seen  them. 
Bac. — Wefl,  from  the  likeness  I  declare  I  took  it  for  Eruxis. 
Eu. —  So  !  Figures  on  the  heads  of  ships  are  fit  for  tragic  diction. 
^s. — Well  then,  thou  pahry  wretch,  explain — what  were  your  own  devices  .\ 
Eu. — Not  stories  about  flying  stags,  like  yours,  and  griffin-horses  ; 

Nor  terms  nor  images  derived  from  tap'stry,  Persian  hangings. 

When  1  received  the  muse  from  you,  I  found  her  puff 'd  and  pamper'd. 

With  pompous  sentences  and  terms,  a  cumbrous  huge  virago. 

My  first  attention  was  applied  to  make  her  look  genteelly  ; 

And  bring  her  to  a  slighter  shape  by  dint  of  lighter  diet  : 

I  fed  her  with  plain  household  phrase,  and  cool  familiar  salad. 

With  water-gruel  episode,  with  sentimental  jelly. 

With  moral  mincemeat ;  till  at  length  I  brought  her  into  compass ; 

Cephisophon,  who  was  my  cook,  contriv'd  to  make  them  relish.  ^ 

1  kept  my  plots  distinct  and  clear,  and  to  prevent  confusion. 

My  leading  characters  rehearsed  their  pedigrees  for  prologues. 
uE$. — 'Twas  well  at  least  that  you  forbore  to  quote  your  own  extraction. 
-LV.— From  the  first  opening  of  the  scene  all  persons  were  in  action: 

The  master  spoke,  the  slave  replied;  the  women,  young  and  old  ones. 

All  had  their  equal  share  of  talk. 
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M$. — Come  then,  stand  forth  and  tell  110 

What  forfeit  less  than  death  is  due  for  such  an  innovation  ? 
Eu. — 1  did  it  upon  principle,  from  democractic  motives. 
Bac. — Take  cire  my  friend,  upon  that  ground  your  footing  is  hut  ticklish. 
Eu. — I  taught  those  youths  to  specify — 

JEs. — I  say  so  too — moreoTer, 

I  say  that  for  the  public  good  yon  ought  to  have  been  hang'd  first. 
Eu. — The  rules  and  forms  of  rhetoric,  the  laws  of  composition ; 

To  prate,  to  state,  and  in  debate  to  meet  a  question  fairly ; 

At  a  dead  lift,  to  turn  and  shift,  to  make  a  nice  distinction." 


Ludicrous  monologue,  or  general  reflec- 
tions of  a  mirthful  kind,  do  not  make  come- 
dy. It  is  not  enough  to  give  the  dramatic 
shape  to  a  piece,  and  to  produce  comic 
effects  in  it ;  the  effects  must  arise  from  the 
clash  of  the  characters  themselves.  Comedy 
is  the  mode  of  ludicrous  embodiment  that 
essentially  requires  the  form  of  the  drama  as 
its  foundation. 

But  we  must  consider  laughter  also  as  a 
philosophy,  a  mental  support  and  consolation 
against  the  ills  of  life.  That  there  should 
be  a  sect  of  laughing  philosophers,  as  well 
as  Cynics,  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Hermits,  or 
weeping  philosophers,  is  no  marvel ;  for 
many  have  triumphed  over  much  misery  by 
the  force  of  mirth.  We  cannot  drive  away 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress  ;  but  the 
intervals  of  actual  hunger,  pain,  or  sickening 
disappointment,  may  be  spent  in  a  cheerful 
mood,  rather  than  in  gloomy  forebodings 
and  recollections.  Even  the  sense  of  pre- 
sent uneasiness  may  be  alleviated  by  a  turn 
given  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  is 


what  we  call  philosophy.  Thus  we  have 
the  philosophy  of  Tuliochgorum  and  John 
o'Badenym,  which  prescribes  music  and 
song ;  the  philosophy  of  the  poet,  >vho, 
Goethe  says,  has  received  from  nature  the 
right  enjoyment  of  the  world  ;  the  philoso- 
phy that  bids  us  drive  away  care  by  labour  ; 
the  influence  of  the  affections  and  friend- 
ship;  the  love  of  knowledge;  and  many 
others.  But  we  have  Burns,  and  Jean 
Paul,  and  thousands  besides,  who  have  filled 
up  the  periods  of  life- weariness,  and  eased 
the  load  of  pain,  by  converting  everything 
into  fun  and  jollity.  The  light-hearted 
Irishman  has  often  been  known,  in  the 
dreary  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  a  company  by  turning  the 
laugh  against  each  occurring  misery.  It 
were  well,  however,  that  the  gifts  of  Ihe 
poor  Irish  in  this  particular  were  not  quite 
so  great.  There  is  a  certain  seriousness 
in  keeping  with  the  realities  of  life,  an4 
the  laughing,  and  all  other  philosophies  that 
blind  us  to  these,only  lead  us  to  destruction. 


From   the  QuArttrly  RcTiew. 
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Travels  in  Peru.     By  Dr.  Tschudi.     Translated  from  the  German  by  Thomasina  Ross. 
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Spanish  America  is  fortunate  in  her  histo- 
rian, and  Mr.  Prescott  is  fortunate  in  be- 
ing the  historian  of  Spanish  America.  The 
successive  invasion  of  the  two  great  em- 
pires in  the  New  World — that  of  Monte- 
zuma in  Mexico,  and  that  of  the  Incas  in 
Peru — by  a  few  daring  Europeans,  offered 
each  a  subject,  combining,  with  singular 
felicity,  all  that  gives  interest,  life,  gran- 
deur, variety,  and  more  than  that,  its 
proper  hounds  and  unity,  to  an  historical 
composition.  Each  is  a  distinct  and  a  sepa- 
rate chapter  in  the  history  of  man — eaoh 


has  something  of  that  commanding  insula- 
tion from  the  other  affairs  of  the  world 
which  makes  the  histories  of  Greece,  and 
still  more  of  Rome,  at  the  same  time  vast 
and  majestic,  yet  simple  and  comprehensi- 
ble. The  whole  of  such  history  lies  within 
a  certain  geographical  sphere ;  its  events 
are  self-developed  from  manifest  and  proxi- 
mate causes;  it  unfolds  in  gradual  pro- 
gression ;  even  its  episodes  are  part  of  the 
main  design  :  the  mind  grasps  it  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end  without  effort,  with  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  commanding  the 
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theatre  to  its  utmost  extent.  It  has  not, 
like  modern  history,  to  make  a  world-wide 
inquiry  which  spreads  like  the  horizon 
without  limit  as  it  advances — to  seek  in 
the  most  remote  ages,  and  in  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,  the  first  impulses  of  the 
great  movements  which  it  describes — to  un- 
ravel th(j  interwoven  policy  of  all  the 
great  nations  of  Europe ;  while  it  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  may  not  find  in  the  archives 
of  an  obscure  cabinet  the  secret  of  some 
vast  political  combination ;  and  knows  not 
therefore  at  what  period  it  has  exhausted 
the  labor  which  ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
himself  by  a  high-minded  and  conscientious 
historian. 

These  subjects  are  worthy,  too,  of  a  wri- 
ter possessed  of  the  true  genius  for  historic 
composition,  as  in  a  certain  sense  unoccu- 
pied, and  open  at  least  to  any  one  who  may 
be  disposed  to  fix  the  English  standard  up- 
on the  soil.  Masterly  as  is  the  rapid  view 
of  Robertson,  the  general  design  and  the 
limits  of  his  woik  precluded  him  from  that 
fulness  of  detail,  that  distinctness  of  de- 
scription, and  that  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  character,  which  may  belong  to  a 
boparate  work  on  each  of  these  periods  of 
South  Apierican  conquest ;  and  the  authori- 
ties inacc-.\«5siblo  to  Dr.  Robertson — some 
of  them  at  length  permitted  to  see  the  light 
by  the  Spanish  government,  and  published 
by  the  industry  of  Spanish  writer.'^,  such  as 
Alunos  and  Navarret?^oth''.rs  collected  in 
MS.  by  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Prescott,  or  placed 
at  his  command  by  brothor  cc^llectors  from 
the  confidence  awakened  by  his  former  writ- 
ings— these  fresh  materials  wore  so  numer- 
ous and  so  important  as  to  mark  the  period 
for  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  an- 
nals of  Spanish  conquest.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  curious  fact  relating  to  these  works, 
that  the  most  laborious  and  dispassionate 
inquiry,  instead  of  chilling  down  the  histo- 
ry into  a  cold  and  unstirring  chronicle,  ac- 
tually kindles  it  into  a  stranger  romance  ; 
fiction  is  pale  and  spiritless  before  the  mar- 
vellous truth.  The  extraordinary  charac- 
ter of  the  Mexican,  and  still  more  of  the 
Peruvian  civilization,  and  the  height  they 
had  attained,  comes  into  stronger  light,  as 
new  and  trustworthy  authorities  make  their 
depositions  before  us ;  and  this  civilization 
contrasts  more  singularly  with  the  mediaeval 
barbarism — ^we  can  use  no  other  word — the 
chivalrous  valor,  the  heroic  bigotry  of  these 
knight-errants  of  discovery,  mingled  up,  as 
it  was,  with  the  sordid  and  remorseless  ra- 
pacity of  the  robber  baron  or  the  Mahome- 


tan pirate  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nerer 
were  such  great  deeds  conceived  with  saoh 
reckless  and  desperate  boldness,  or  aohierad 
by  such  inadequate  means ;  never  were  sadi 
feats  of  courage,  such  patient  endurance, 
sach  unutterable  and  cold-blooded  oniol- 
ties,  such  deliberate  atrocities  of  fraud ; 
never  did  man  appear  so  heroic  and  so  base, 
so  astonishing  and  so  odious,  so  devotedlv 
religious  in  some  respects,  so  utterly  god- 
less in  others  ;  never  was  superhuman  cour- 
age so  disgraced  by  more  than  savage 
treachery. 

Mr.  Prescott's  style  and  manner  of  com- 
position are  adapted  with  singular  felicity 
to  this  half-poetic  history.  His  strong  im- 
aginative faculty,  heightened  by  the  peou- 
liarity  of  his  situation  (of  which  more  pre- 
sently), delights  in  the  rich  and  marvdlont, 
both  in  nature  and  in  human  action ;  he 
has  acquired  a  skill  of  arrangement,  and 
grouping  of  characters  and  events,  which 
attests  long  and  patient  study  of  the  high- 
est models  ;  while  the  calmer  moral  and 
Christian  tone  of  his  judgments  by  no 
means  deadens  his  sympathies  with  the 
fiercer  and  more  barbarous  heroism  of  an- 
cient days.  His  narrative  presents  in 
general,  though  not  without  some  excep- 
tions, a  happy  combination  of  modem  his- 
toric philosophy  with  something  of  the  Ufe 
and  pictures(^ueness  of  an  ancient  chronicle. 

Mr.  Prescott  must  detain  us,  however, 
for  a  short  time  before  wo  enter  upon  Us 
History,  on  one  matter  personal  to  himself. 
We  think  that  he  has  judged  wisely  in  coc^ 
rccting  the  misapprehension  which  has  ge- 
nerally prevailed  as  to  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  that  disadvantage  under  which  he 
has  labored,  and  over  which  he  has  so  sig- 
nally triumphed  by  perseverance,  indnstiy, 
and  sagacity.  We  have  ourselves  so  often 
heard  it  assorted  that  Mr.  Prescott  is  to- 
tally blind,  that  we  are  anxious  to  commu- 
nicate to  our  readers  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  which  in  itself  b  sufficiently  remark- 
able, as  showing  how  far  the  most  eevera 
visitations  of  Divino  Providence  may  be 
remedied  by  that  energy  and  ingenuity 
with  which  that  same  merciful  Providence 
has  endowed  good  and  wise  men.  He 
says : — 

"  While  at  the  University,  I  received  an  iqay 
in  one  of  my  eyes,  which  deprived  me  of  the 
sight  of  it.  The  other,  soon  after,  was  attached 
by  inflammation  so  severely  that  for  some  tine  I 
lost  the  sight  of  that  also ;  andi  though  it  wae 
subsequently  restored,  the  organ  was  so  mech 
disordered  as  to  remain  permanently  debiliteleii 
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'while,  twice  in  my  life  since,  I  have  been  deprived 
of  the  use  of  it  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and 
'writing  for  several  years  together.  It  was  during 
one  oithese  periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid 
the  materials  for  the  '  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;'  and  in  my  disabled  condition,  with  my 
Transatlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I  was 
like  one  pining  from  hunger  m  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance. In  this  state  I  resolved  to  make  the  ear, 
if  possible,  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I  procured 
the  services  of  a  secretary,  who  read  to  me  the  va- 
rious authorities ;  and  in  time  I  became  so  far  fa- 
miliar with  the  sounds  of  the  different  foreign  lan- 
guages (to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been  pre- 
viously accustomed  by  a  residence  abroad),  that  I 
could  comprehend  his  reading  without  much  diffi- 
culty. As  the  reader  proceeded,  I  dictated  copious 
notes ;  and  when  these  had  swelled  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  they  were  read  to  me  repeatedly,  till 
I  had  mastered  their  contents  sufficiently  for  the 
purposes  of  composition.  The  same  notes  fur- 
nished an  easy  means  of  reference  to  sustain  the 
text. 

**  Still  another  difficulty  occurred  in  the  mecha- 
nical labor  of  writing,  which  I  found  a  severe  trial 
to  the  eye.     This  was  remedied  by  means  of  a 
"writing-case,  such  as  is  used  by  the  blind,  which 
enabled  me  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  paper  with- 
out the  aid  of  bight,  serving  me  equally  well  in 
the   dark  as  in   the   light.     The  characters  thus  I 
formed  made  a  near  approach  to  hieroglyphics ;  I 
but  my  secretary  became  expert  in  the  art  of  de- 1 
ciphering,  and  a  fair  copy — with  a  liberal  allow- 1 
ance  ^or  unavoidable  blunders — was  transcribed] 
for  the  u.^e  of  the  printer.    I  have  described  the 
process  with  some  minuteness,  as  some  curiosity 
has  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  reference  to  my 
moduA  operandi  under  my  privations,  and    the  | 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  others 
in  similar  circumstances. 

«*  Though  I  was  encouraged  by  the  sensible  pro- 
gress of  my  work,  it  was  necessarily  slow.  But 
in  time  the  tendency  to  inflammation  diminished, 
and  the  strength  of  the  eye  was  confirmed  more 
and  more.  It  was  at  length  so  far  restored  that  I 
could  read  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  though 
my  labors  in  this  way  necessarily  terminated  with 
the  daylight.  Nor  could  I  ever  dispense  with  the 
services  of  a  secretary  or  with  the  writing-case ; 
for,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  I  have  found 
writing  a  severer  trial  to  the  eye  than  reading — a 
remark,  however,  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
reading  of  manuscript ;  and  to  enable  myself, 
therefore,  to  revise  my  composition  more  carefully, 
I  caused  a  copy  of  the  *  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella*  to  be  printed  for  my  own  inspection  be- 
fore it  was  sent  to  the  press  for  publication.  Such 
as  I  have  described  was  the  improved  state  of  my 
health  during  the  preparation  of  the  •  Conquest  of 
Mexico;'  and,  satisfied  with  being  raised  so 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  my  species,  I 
scarcely  envied  the  superior  good  fortune  of  those 
who  could  prolong  their  studies  into  the  evening 
and  the  later  hours  of  the  night. 

**  But  a  chatige  has  again  taken  place  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  sight  of  my  eye  has  be- 
come gradually  dimmed,  while  the  sensibility  of 


the  nerve  has  been  so  far  increased  that  for  several 
weeks  of  the  last  year  I  have  not  opened  a  vo- 
lume, and  through  the  whole  time  I  have  not  had 
the  use  of  it  on  an  average  for  more  than  an  hour 
a  day.  Nor  can  I  cheer  myself  with  the  delu- 
sive expectation  that,  impaired  as  the  organ  has 
become  from  having  been  tasked  probably  beyond 
its  strength,  it  can  ever  renew  its  youth,  or  be  of 
much  service  to  me  hereafter  in  my  literary  re- 
9earche.<«.  Whether  I  shall  have  the  heart  to  en- 
ter, as  I  had  proi)08ed,  on  a  new  and  more  exten- 
sive field  of  historical  labor  with  these  impedi- 
ments, I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  long  habit,  and  a 
natural  desire  to  follow  up  the  career  which  I 
have  so  long  pursued,  may  make  this  in  a  manner 
necessary,  as  my  past  experience  has  already 
proved  that  it  is  practicable. 

««  From  this  statement — ^too  long,  I  fear,  for  his 
patience — the  reader  who  feel»>  any  curiosity 
about  the  matter  will  understand  the  real  extent 
of  my  embarrassments  in  my  historical  pursuits. 
That  they  have  not  been  very  light  will  be  readily 
admitted,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  have  had  but 
a  limited  use  of  my  eye  in  its  best  state,  and  that 
much  of  the  time  I  have  been  debarred  from  the 
use  of  it  altogether.  Yet  the  difficulties  I  have 
had  to  contend  with  are  very  far  inferior  to  those 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  blind  man.  1  know  of 
no  historian  now  alive  who  can  claim  the  glory  of 
having  overcome  such  obstacles  but  the  author  of 
'La  Conquetede  TAngleterre  par  les  Normands;* 
who,  to  use  his  own  touching  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage, *  has  made  himself  the  friend  of  darkness;* 
and  who,  to  a  profound  philosophy  that  requires 
no  light  but  that  from  within,  unites  a  capacity  for 
extensive  and  various  research  that  might  well  de- 
mand the  severest  application  of  the  student/' — 
Prefau^  pp.  xiv.  xvii. 

Wo  can  understand  the  poet,  on  whom  in 
later  or  in  middle  life  has  fallen  this  sad 
privation,  in  the  words  of  Milton  : — 

"  By  cloud  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounded,  from  the  choerful  wavs  of  men 
Cut  ofi;  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works  to  him  expung'd  and  ras'd : 
And  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.'* 

— ^we  can  easily  conceive  such  poet's  mind 
creating  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  memory 
pictures  even  as  living,  as  exquisite,  as 
truthful,  as  Milton's  own  Garden  of  Eden, 
or  our  first  parents  as  embodied  by  him  in 
their  paradisiacal  state.  The  imagination 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  withdrawn  from 
and  undisturbed  by  the  common  every-day 
vulgarities  of  life,  concentred  on  the  noble, 
the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  would  natu- 
rally combine  the  highest  idealism  with  the 
most  perfect  reality  in  its  descriptions  of 
outward  things — the  creative  would  at  the 
same  time  be  a  refining  and  ennobling  pro- 
oess.     We  think,   indeed,    that  wo 
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clearly  trace  the  workings  of  Milton's  blind- 
ness in  his  later  poetry.  We  fancy  him 
sitting  alone  in  his  majestic  seclusion,  and 
summoning  up  all  that  his  memory  deemed 
worthy  of  retention — the  terrible  becoming 
more  awfully  terrible — the  majestic  more 
unimpededly  majestic — the  beautiful  of 
more  unmingled  beauty;  everything  first 
fully  imagined  on  the  retina  of  his  mind, 
and  then  assuming  the  most  appropriate 
language — language  itself  wrought  up  to 
perfection,  not  as  in  his  earlier  often-cor- 
rected works  (as  may  be  seen  in  Trinity 
College  library),  by  blottings  and  interlin- 
ings,  but  by  a  purely  mental  alchemy.  On 
this,  however,  we  must  not  now  dwell. 

But  that  a  history  so  original  and  so 
laborious  as  that  of  M.  Thierry  should  have 
been  accomplished  under  such  circum- 
stances, appears  almost  incredible.  Even 
in  ]\Ir.  Prescott's  comparatively  less  embar- 
rassing position,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  mind,  without  the  constant  aid  of 
the  outward  sense,  can  perform  that  difficult 
office  of  discriminating  the  important  from 
the  useless — of  winnowing,  as  it  were,  and 
treasuring  up  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  in 
the  multifarious  inquiries  which  must  open 
as  the  preparation  advances ;  how  that 
of  which  the  weighty  bearing  cannot  at  first 
sight  be  discerned,  is  not  irrecoverably 
lost ;  how  characters  and  events  in  this 
rude  manner  of  study  (for  rude  it  must  be, 
even  with  the  most  ingenious  appliances) 
should  assume  their  proper  magnitude  and 
duo  proportion  ;  how  authorities  should  be 
compared,  weighed,  sifted,  and  the  judg- 
ment come  to  its  conscientious  conclusion 
without  misgiving  as  to  the  stability  of  its 
grounds  ;  how  those  light  and  casual  hints 
which  occasionally  betray  to  the  sagacious 
mind  the  m.ystery  of  some  character,  of 
some  line  of  conduct,  or  some  great  event, 
should  not  escape  even  the  most  sagacious 
when  to  a  c;.Ttain  extent  dependent  upon 
others :  these  obvious  difficulties  naturally 
occur,  and  hcightru  our  astonishment  when- 
ever success  is  achieved.  Yet,  even  in  such 
cases,  there  may  be  some  compensatory  ad- 
vantages. We  think  that  we  can  discern  in 
M.  Thi(^rry's  writings,  as  well  in  their  excel- 
lences as  in  one  or  two  partial  defects,  a 
betrayal,  as  it  were,  of  this  peculiar  mode 
of  composition.  In  such  a  case  there  would 
be  a  natural  tendency  to  form  everything 
into  complete  mental  pictures,  to  that  actual 
reanimation  of  the  past  which  M.  de  Ba- 
rante  has  attempted,  and  successfully  at- 
tempted, on  a  deliberate  theory;  and  in 


which  those  great  writers  have  been  follow- 
ed by  so  many  of  the  modern  French  hisio* 
rians,  till,  in  several  instances,  that  whieh 
was  striking  and  legitimate  dramatic  act 
has  degenerated  into  melo-dramatio  artifice. 
Unquestionablv  this  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  M.  iliierry's  History,  and  in  him 
this  imaginative  power  has  not  trespaued 
beyond  its  rightful  privilege.  The  same 
idiosyncrasy  would  tend,  where  a  theory  has 
full  possession  of  the  mind,  to  work  np  that 
theory  with  exclusive  devotion,  seising  and 
magnifying  all  which  is  in  its  favor,  quietly 
discarding  and  passing  over  all  those  stain 
born  and  obtrusive  objections  which  a  closer 
and  less  purely  mental  study  might  elude 
with  difficulty.  To  this  perhaps  we  may 
attribute  the  somewhat  exaggerated  views 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Norman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  which  is  a  kind  of  hi^ 
toric  passion  with  M.  Thienr.  To  the 
latter  temptation  Mr.  Prescott  is  sin^larlj 
superior :  he  has  no  preconceived  historic 
hypothesis  to  which  he  is  disposed  to  bend 
the  reluctant  facts ;  his  judgment  is  M 
sober  as  his  analysis  is  keen  ;  he  seems  to 
hold  it  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  relate 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  without  account- 
ing for  that  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
history.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  pruse, 
with  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  civilization  COB- 
stantly  before  him,  and  beckoning  hiai 
onwards  into  the  dazzling  mirage  of  anti- 
quarian speculation.  We  find  it  onrsdTee 
so  difficult  to  practise  the  self-denial  which 
wo  admire  in  Mr.  Prescott,  that  it  cannot 
but  increase  our  respect  for  his  judiciona 
abstinence.  In  one  other  respect,  pcrhapii 
we  may  trace  to  this  enforced  mode  of  com- 
position the  only  drawback,  and  that  a 
slight  one,  to  our  delight  in  reading  Mr. 
Prescott's  work — an  accumulation,  ocosi- 
sionally  too  great,  of  picturesque  epithets ; 
a  somewhat  too  elaborate  contrast  of  colors ; 
too  smooth  and  exquisite  a  finish ;  a  stjlei 
in  short,  at  times  rather  overloaded|  and 
wanting  in  the  ease  and  continuoos  flow 
which  is  the  cliann  of  history,  and  which  at 
other  times  caiTies  us  on  through  his  destr 
and  lively  pages  with  one  steady  impulse  of 
interest  and  pleasure. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  now  and  then  to 
contrast  the  rude  force  of  some  of  the  phrar 
ses  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  preserred  m 
the  Notes  to  the  ^'  Conquest  of  Peru"  Witt 
the  well-turned  periods  of  the  author's  text; 
he  has  no  doubt  judged  wisely  in  not  incor- 
porating them  in  his  namtiTOi  an  tligf. 


M.^ 
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might  have  jarred  with  its  general  harmony, 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  style 
which  woul<l  admit  them  would  be  ab- 
stractedly more  perfect.  But  after  all,  the 
style  is  usually  so  completely  the  expres- 
sion of  the  author's  character,  as  it  were  his 
nature,  that  we  would  not  insist  much  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Prcscott  commences  his  History  of 
the  Peruvian  Conquest,  as  he  did  his  former 
work,  with  a  view  of  the  civilization  of  the 
conquered  people.  And  if  that  of  the 
Aztecs,  after  his  calm  and  dispassionate  in- 
vestigation, cannot  be  read  without  asto- 
nishment, so  far  is  that  of  the  Peruvians 
from  losinir  any  of  that  marvellous  charac- 
ter with  which  it  struck  the  first  Spanish 
discoverers,  that  wonder  only  deepens  with 
inquiry. 

Peruvian  civilization  goes  far  to  solve  the 
great  (juostion  of  the  self-originating  power 
of  man  as  to  institutions  :  it  seems  utterly 
to   overthrow  the    long   dominant   theory, 
that  similarity  of  lawj*,  usages,   and   civil 
polity  necessarily  implies  identity  of  race, 
affiliation,    or   common    descent,  or   some 
communication  with  a  more  advanced  tribe 
or  race.     Tho    same   social    arrangements 
grow  out  of  the  human  mind  under  the  same 
circumstances,  without   any  foreign  inter- 
vention.    Man  is  the  samo,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
period  ;  society  is  part  of  his  nature,  and  so- 
cial forms,  being  circumscribed  in  their  va- 
riations, will  take  the  same  character,  enact 
the    same    provisions,  establish    the   same 
ranks  and  gradations,  aim  at  the  same  ob- 
jects, and  attain  the  same  ends.     For  here, 
in  this  remote  and  unapproachable  quarter 
of  the  New  World — within,  it  should  seem, 
a  limited  historical  period — with  no  con- 
ceivable connexion  or  relationship  to  other 
more  advanced  tribes  or  families  of  man- 
kind— with  the  usual  myth  of  certain  stran- 
gers descended  from  heaven,  and  delibe- 
rately and   at   once   awing  wild  tribes  of 
savages  into  social  order  and   obedience, 
and  organizing  a  perfect  commonwealth  on 
new  principles — this  myth,  however,  more 
than  usually  betraying  itself  to  be  a  myth — 
here  is  an  assemblage  of  institutions  which 
might   seem   gathered,   for    some   fanciful 
Utopia,  from  all  ages  and  all  regions  of  the 
world.     Tartary,    China,    Egypt,    Judea, 
Rome,  Catholic  Europe,  might  seem  each 
to  have  brought  some  tribute  to  the  edifice 
of  this  social  polity.     In  one  respect  the 
Jesuit  settlements  of  Paraguay  might  ap- 
pear to  have  been  modelled  on  this  type ; 


and,  in  fact,   substituting  a  peaceful  reli- 
gious order,  undazzlingly  attired  and  nn- 
luxurious  in  their  habits,  for  the  gorgeous 
and  martial  descendants  of  Manco  Capao 
and   their   Curacas — tho  Roman  Catholic 
worship  of  Christ,  with  the  saints  and  Vir^ 
gin,  for  that  of  the  Sun  and  the  heavenly 
bodies — there  might  seem  the  same  results, 
the  same  meek  obedience,  the  same  abso- 
lute   though    gentle    tutelage,   the    same 
industry,  the  same  unreasoning  yet  content- 
ed  happiness.     With    the   other   form   of 
South    American     civilization    there    was 
almost   indisputably    no    connexion ;    the 
institutions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  their 
general  aspect,  stand  in  the  strongest  con- 
trast ;  and  Mr.  Prescott  seems  justified  in  his 
opinion  that  there  was  not  the  least  inter- 
course between  these  two  American  empires. 
"  The  fiction  of  Manco  Capac  and  his 
sister  wife  was  devised,  no  doubt,  at  a  later 
period,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Peruvian 
monarchs,  and  to  give  additional  sanction 
to   their   authority  by  deriving  it  from  a 
celestial  origin."     So  writes  Mr.  Prescott. 
The  philosophy  of  these  myths  we  must  for 
the  present  leave  to  Mr.  Grote :  but  this  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  same  universal 
tendency  of  man  either  himself  to  deify  his 
legislators,  or  acquiesce  in  their  assumption 
of  deity.     All  royal  races  culminate  in  gods 
— that  is,  in  the  Unknown.     The  line  of 
the  Incas,  where  it  ceases  to  be  traceable 
further  upward  (and  Peruvian  history  aspir- 
ed not  beyond  a  dynasty  of  thirteen  prin- 
ces) ,  terminates  in  the  Great  God.     This ' 
god  among  tho  Peruvians  was  the  Sun,  as 
among  tho  Greeks  it  was  Jupiter,  among 
the  Romans  Mars.    It  is  not  so  much  (hero 
we  fully  enter  into  the  justice  of  the  more 
modern  theory  on  this  subject)  the  delibe- 
rate invention  of  vanity,  or  the  artful  de- 
sign of  strengthening  the  theocratic  power 
of  the  kings,  as  the  universal  religious  sen- 
timent, which  makes  the  gods  the  parents 
of  sovereigns  and   founders  of  dynasties. 
But,  neither  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  the  Tartar 
kingdoms,  in  Thibet,  nor  under  the  later 
Caliphate  in  the  West,  docs  the  theocracy, 
which    claims    indefeasible    and    absolute 
sovereignty  for  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
gods,  appear  in  a  form  so  undisguised  and 
imperious  as  it  did  in  Peru.     The  Inca  was 
the  living  son  and  representative  of  God — 
almost  God  upon  earth. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  that  primitive  and  noblest  of  idola- 
tries, seems  to  have  maintained  a  more 
complete  and  absolute  dominance  in  Peru 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  By^ 
roll's  apleDdid  invocation,  which  he  plact^s 
in  tlic  mouth  of  Manfred,  is  mytholi^c&lty 

true: — 

"  Glorious  ort>  I  tbeidal 
OCearli/  nature  and  Ihe  rigorotu  nee 
01  tiBdiioatd  manUtuil 

—that  wen  s  worship  ei« 
The  nivslsrj-orthy  raakinewas  revealed. 
Thou  earliest  mioifier  of  ihe  Almighty, 
Whicli  jrlB'iden'd,  on  theii  mounlain  Uipa,  the  hearts 
Of  Ihc  Chaldean  shepherds  till  ihey  poured 
Themselves  in  orisons." 

This  more  primitive  Tsabaism — ascrihed  to 
the  Clialdeans  by  tie  Asiatic  traditions 
preserved  in  the  Talmud,  and  which  never- 
theless appears  to  have  worshipped  the  sun 
as  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  as  the  one 
heavenly  body,  to  which  the  rest  wore  but 
attendants,  admitted  to  an  inferior  divinity 
— thin  oldest  and  simplest  faith  gave  plaee 
throughout  Asia  to  a  more  metapnysii 
creed,  cither  in  the  one  Great  Spirit,  mani 
Testing  himself  in  anccessive  avatars,  or  thi 
dnalLstio  worship  of  light  and  darkness,  it 
which  the  sun-god  Mithra  heldbut  a  anbordi- 
natc  rank.  In  Peru  alone  it  reasserts  its  par- 
nmonnt,  if  not  ezelnsivc,  dominion.  It  i: 
true  that  there  was  a  worship  of  the  greai 
spirit  Pachacamac,  or  Viracocba,  the  life- 
giviug,  the  creator.  But  this  deity  hart 
only  one  temple,  and  hia  worship  seems  to 
hare  been  the  wreck  of  an  earlier  religioi 
system,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  (and 
we  c;iii  hardly  be  sure  that  wo  can  collect 
.  from  the  language  of  savagoa  their  real  con- 
eeplioQs  on  these  snbtle  points),  had  been 
universal,  in  a  rndcr  or  more  abstract  form, 
throughout  the  whole  American  continent. 
But,  in  ilr.  Preseott's  words  : — 

"  The  deity  whose  worship  the  Peruvians  ea- 
pecinlly  inculcated,  and  which  ihey  never  failnl  lo 
establish  wherever  their  banners  were  knuwn  to 
penelmle,  waa  ihe  sun,  II  was  he  who,  in  a  par- 
lieulur  mnoner,  presided  over  the  destinies  o(  man ;. 
(tare  iiiht  and  wnrmlh  lo  the  nation?,  and  life  to 
ihe  vegetable  woHii;  wlioni  ihey  revereneeilasibe 
father  ol  Iheir  royal  dynasty,  Ihe  founder  of  theit 
empirr;  and  whose  temples  rose  in  every  tiiy 
and  alinust  every  villan  throughout  ihe  land, 
while  his  altars  amolfed  with  hiimt  oflerings— a 
form  of  saciilice  peculiar  lo  Ibe  PetUTiana  among 
the  wmi-civilized  naiiona  of  the  New  World." — 
vol.  i.,  p.  85. 

We  dwell  on  thia  becaose  it  appears  to 

OS,  instead  of  being  in  favor  (as  itmight  at 
first  he  thought)  of  an  Asiatic  origin  of  Pe- 
ruvian civilization,  rather  to  make  strongly 
against  it.    ^fowhcre,  wc  believe,  in  East- 


prescott'b  and  tschcdi's  pkbv.  '  •_         ^im. 

great  dominant,  almost  ezduaive  nligion. 
Everywhere  religious  festivala  followed  the 
course  of  the  sun ;  everywhere  he  reeured 
adoration,  in  some  form,  either  as  the  ren- 
rcacntalive  of  light,  as  the  emblem  of  the 
generative  principle,  or  as  the  mn-god,  in 
the  various  splendid  «hapes  which  he  as- 
sumed in  Grcoiaa  anthropomorphism  ;  but 
nowhere,  unless  among  die  primeval  Tia- 
la,  if  among  them,  was  the  orbof  day  itself 
aupreme,  all-ruling  deity.  But  all  the 
great  temples  of  Peru  were  dedicated  to  him 
— if  not  alone,  aa  of  supreme  dignity.  &» 
sacred  virgins  were  Virgins  of  the  Sun — he 
c  father  of  the  royal  race.  As  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  Atahuallpa,  in  his  flnt 
interview  with  the  Spaniards,  when  Val- 
verde  summoned  him  to  believe  in  the  Holf 
Trinity,  appealed  from  the  historic  god,  OD 
ivhose  crucifixion  the  friar  had  enlarged,  to 
his  visible  god,  whose  descent  was  brighten- 
ing tho  western  heavens. 

The  Great  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Fiescott : — 

"  The  most  renowned  of  the  Peravian  lemplsi. 
ibe  pride  bl  (he  capiiol,  and  the  wonder  of  the  SB- 
pi  re,  was  at  Cu;fco,  where,  under  the  mnnifiecnce 
of  successive  sovereigns,  it  had  become  so  enrtcM, 
iliat  ii  received  Ihe  name  o(  Coritancha,  or  lbs 

-  Place  ol  Gold.'  It  consisted  of  a  ptindpal 
huildingand  several  chapels  and  in feri or  edifices, 
covering  a  large  extent  o(  ground  in  rhe  heart  of 
ihe  city,  and  completely  encompaHcd  by  a  wall, 
which,  with  Ibe  ediffces,  was  all  coiisiniclHi  of 
stone.  A  Spaniard,  wbo  saw  it  ia  itt  glory,  m- 
fUtes  us  he  could  call  In  mind  only  two  edifices  ia 
Spain  which,  forlheir  workmanship,  were  al  all 

-  he  compared  with  it    Yet  Ibis  anbat  uiiial,  and 
some  respeclH  munificent,  Binictnra  was  thatch- 
ed with  straw  ! 

>  The  interior  was  literally  a  nine  of'goU.  On 
wentern  wall  was  emblazoned  a  tepmtfltatiaB 
the  deity,  consisting  of  a  bnman  contenaaet 
iMking  forth  from  amiiist  ianumcmMe  raya  of 
light  which  emanate  liom  it  in  evciy  ditectioo,  ia 
He  same  manner  as  the  sun  is  otIe:i  pemoniM 
rith  us.  The  figure  was  engraved  oa  a  maMii* 
[jlaie  of  gold  of  enormous  dimensions,  ihiekly 
|jowdure(l  with  cmerald.i  and  precions  stones,  n 
was  so  silualed  in  front  of  the  greal  eastern  porfel 
ilialtheraysof  Ihe  moniing  snn  fell  dircetlyapa 
il  al  its  rising,  lighting  up  the  whole  apaiHsMt 
with  an  elTulgence  that  seemed  mote  than  nataiaL 
and  which  was  rellecied  back  fiom  the  niUaB  or- 
nameats  with  which  the  walls  and  celling  was 
everywhere  incnisted.  Gold,  in  the  figaratiTahB- 
goage  of  the  people,  was  ■  the  lean  wept  bj  As 
san,'  and  every  part  of  the  interior  of  tha  ISB^ 
glowed  with  oumisbed  plates  and  atada  of  ■■ 
precious  metal.  The  comicea  which  aairaarfid 
ihe  wallsof  the  sanctnvy  wenof  dieaiMwrihr 
material ;  and  a  broad  belt  oi  friesa  elmaU,  k 
work,  encompassed  iht  wIhm  una 


em  Aaia  was  the  worship  of  the  sua  the  |  ihe  edifice."— vol.  i.,  pp.  8S-MI. 
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The  Peruvian  worship  seems  in  the  main 
to  have  been  that  of  a  mild  and  beneficent 
Deity.  Human  sacrifices,  instead  of  being 
heaped  up  in  remorseless  hecatombs,  and 
commemorated  by  awful  piles  of  skulls,  as 
in  the  great  Mexican  Temple,  were  rare, 
and  of  one  single  victim.  As  Livy,  in  his 
reverence  for  the  Roman  name,  says  that 
such  sacrifices  were  '*  non  Romaui  moris ;" 
so  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  would  absolve  his 
royal  ancestors  altogether  from  this  bloody 
idolatry.  Mr.  Prescott  cites  all  the  earlier 
Spanish  authorities,  as  witnesses  of  this  cus- 
tom in  Peru :  if  Garcilasso  was  disposed 
to  soften  off  everything  discreditable  to 
the  Inca  rule,  so  the  Spaniards  might  be 
inclined  to  receive  but  scanty  evidence  to 
darken  the  heathen  superstition  of  the  con- 
quered race  ;  but  we  incline  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Prescott  comes  to  the  right  conclusion 
— and  that  this  exceptional  feature  lingered 
amidst  the  otherwise  mild  system  of  the 
Peruvians.  Their  general  conception,  we 
will  venture  to  add,  of  a  gentle  and  benefi- 
cent Supreme  Deity,  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  a  region  which  even  then,  no  doubt, 
was  rocked  by  the  terrible  earthquake,  and 
which  might  behold  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Andes  in  all  their  cloud-capt  and  fire- 
evolving  majesty. 

The  divinity  which,  even  in  European 
opinion,  was  supposed  *'  to  hedge  a  king," 
rose  up  like  a  lofty  and  impregnable  wall 
around  the  Inca  of  Peru.  "  Even  the 
proudest  of  the  inca  nobility,  claiming  a 
descent  from  the  same  divine  original  as 
himself,  could  not  venture  into  the  royal 
presence  except  barefoot, — this  sign  of  re- 
verence, which  reminds  us  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  which  is  so  universal  in  the  East^ 
prevailed  throughout  Peruvian  nsage, — 
and  bearing  a  ligbt  burden  on  his  shoulders 
in  token  of  homage.''  He  was  at  once  the 
sole  legislative  and  executive  power — he 
commanded  the  armies — his  word  was  law. 
In  the  rugi^ed  but  expressive  words  of  an 
old  Spanish  writer,  whom  Mr.  Prescott, 
according  to  his  usage,  has  discarded  into 
his  notes,  as  out  of  harmony  with  his 
smoother  text — "  if  he  would  kill  a  hundred 
thousand  Indians,  there  is  no  one  in  tho king- 
dom who  dared  to  say  he  should  not  do  it.  ' 

The  Inca  maintained,  in  some  respects, 
the  secluded  state  of  an  Oriental  despot ;  in 
others  he  was  the  accessible  sovereign  of 
his  people.  His  royal  progress,  which  took 
place  at  intervals  throuffhout  the  realm, 
and  was  conducted  with  a  magnifioence 
which  taxes  the  gorgeous  langQAge  of  Mr. 


Prescott  to  describe,  was  likewise  that  of  a 
feudal  sovereign  holding  his  courts  of  jus- 
tice, in  which  he,  the  sole  judge  of  appeal, 
received  all  petitions  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  all  complaints  against  the  regu- 
lar tribunals.  The  royal  palanquin,  it  is 
said,  was  borne  in  turn  by  a  thousand  no- 
bles, who  were  honored  by  this  service. 
^^  Tradition  long  commemorated  the  spots 
at  which  he  halted ;  and  the  simple  people 
of  the  country  held  them  in  reverence  as 
places  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  an 
Inca."  (p.  25.) 

The  Inca  must  be  bom  of  the  purest  • 
royal  or  rather  divine  race.  As  with  the 
Egyptian  kings,  the  wife  of  the  Inca  was 
his  sister ;  no  one  more  remote  was  worthy 
of  giving  an  heir  to  the  elder  lineage  of  the 
Sun.  The  heir  was  made  over  to  the  care 
of  the  Wise  Men,  and  exposed  to  the  rigors 
of  a  kind  of  Spartan  discipline,  hard  fare, 
athletic  exercises,  mimic  combat.  But  on 
the  throne  he  had  not  merely  the  pomp  and 
power,  he  had  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the 
Oriental  despot.  The  Coy  a,  or  Queen, 
had  the  dignity,  but  not  more  than  the 
dignity,  of  a  royal  consort.  King  Solomon, 
or  the  most  splendid  Sultan  in  Bagdad,  in 
Delhi,  or  in  Constantinople,  had  not  a  more 
crowded  harem,  more  luxurious  gardens, 
more  green  and  crystal- watered  groves,  cer- 
tainly not  such  lavish  prodigality  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  as  the  residence  of 
the  Inca  in  the  favorite  valley  of  Yuoay. 
Among  his  chief  privileges  was  the  selec- 
tion of  as  many  subordinate  wives  as  he 
pleased  from  among  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun. 
This  monastic  institution  of  the  '*  Brides 
of  the  Sun"  is  but  another  illustration  of 
the  universality  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
and  the  form  which  it  takes  at  certain  pha- 
ses of  human  society.  The  Vestals  of  Rome, 
and  of  some  of  the  earlier  Asiatic  religions, 
the  Budhist  monasteries,  the  nunneries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  world,  find  their  anti- 
types in  Peru.  In  two  remarkable  particu- 
lars the  Virgin  of  the  Sun  lore  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  Vestal  of  Rome :  her 
duty  was  to  watch  a  sacred  fire ;  the  pun- 
ishment for  nnchastity  was  to  be  buried 
alive.  ^^  Her  lover,  indeed,  in  Peru,  was 
not  merely  an  object  of  religious  horror,  he 
was  to  be  strangled,  the  town  or  village  in 
which  he  lived  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  sowed  with  stones,"  so  as  to  e&ce  the 
memory  of  his  existence.  In  all  other  re- 
spects (excepting  the  royal  privilege  of  the 
Incas)  chastity  was  maintained  with  the 
most  jealous  ngor,  though  without  that  ms- 
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tere  and  ascetic  disciplino  which  has  been 
thought  in  other  religious  systems  its  only 
safe  guardian.  Though  these  Maidens 
were  jealously  secluded  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  (no  one  but  the  Inca  and  his 
Queen  mi^ht  enter  the  sacred  precincts), 
their  dwellings  were  sumptuous  and  richly 
furnished,  the  vessels  and  utensils  of  gold 
and  silver.  Yet  it  might  seem  that  the 
whole  property  of  the  God,  including  this 
fair  bevy  of  attendants,  was  the  property  of 
the  Inca.  One  great  establishment  in  Cuz- 
co,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  fifteen 
hundred  virgins  of  the  royal  blood  of  the 
Incas,  undcfilcd  with  any  baser  admixture, 
under  the  care  of  aged  matrons,  all  instruct- 
ed in  weaving  fine  wool  for  the  services  of 
the  Temple,  and  in  other  such  works  for 
the  use  of  the  Incas — was  likewise  a  nur- 
sery for  the  royal  seraglio.  The  most 
beautiful  were  chosen  for  this  honor ;  and  if 
the  king  at  any  time  was  disposed  to  lessen 
the  number  of  his  establishment,  the  dis- 
carded lady  did  not  return  to  her  convent, 
but  to  her  family  Lome,  where  she  was  an 
object  of  profound  reverence  to  the  people, 
as  having  been  the  concubine  of  the  Inca. 

The  death  of  the  Inca  alone  seemed  to 
darken  into  the  most  awful  cruelty  the 
character  of  this  gentle  people — his  honor 
must  be  maintained  in  the  grave ;  nothing 
which  had  been  privileged  by  liis  intimate 
use  must  be  desecrated  after  his  departure. 
The  great  Tartar  practice  of  burying  trea- 
sures or  implements  of  war,  and  of  immolat- 
ing on  the  grave  of  the  chieftain  all  his 
menial  attendants,  was  adopted  in  Peru ; 
while  the  Suttees  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  might  have  beheld  with  jealousy  the 
hundreds  of  concubines  who  eagerly  achieved 
"  conjugal  martyrdom." 

The  government  was  an  absolute  despo- 
tism, but  a  despotism  which  condescendi?d 
to  parental  care  over  the  whole  people. 
Never  has  centralization  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent ;  never  did  the  administra- 
tion so  completely  rule  the  destinies,  pre- 
scribe the  occupations,  regulate  the  labor, 
provide  for  and  allot  the  subsistence  of  the 
whole  community,  as  in  Peru.  The  State 
was,  in  one  sense,  the  proprietor  of  the 
whole  soil,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  one  great  poor-law  commissioner,  or 
rather  poor-law  guardian — Mr.  Chadwick 
himself  could  not  have  wished  to  have  mat- 
ters more  his  own  way.  There  was  first  a 
triple  division  of  the  land.  "  The  whole 
territory  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
for  the  Son,  another  for  the  luca,  and  the 


last  for  the  People."  Wherever  «Jyil 
prowess  added  a  new  province  to  the  em- 
pire, this  triple  division,  like  that  of  the 
Gothic  conquerors  in  Europe,  became  tlie 
law;  but  the  proportion  varied  aooording 
to  the  amount  of  population,  and  the  great- 
er or  less  amount  of  land  conBequently  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  the  inhabitant!. 
The  lands  of  the  Sun  were  the  Chordi 
lands,  and  provided  for  the  solemnities  of 
public  worship  ;  the  share  of  the  Inoa  waa 
the  royal  domain,  which  furnished  the  civil 
list  of  the  monarch  and  his  royal  honae ; 
the  third  was  assigned  to  the  people.  This 
last  property,  if  we  are  to  believe  omr  au- 
thorities, was  resumed  and  repartitioned 
at  the  close  of  every  year.  Every  Peravian 
was  bound  to  marry  at  a  certain  period ; 
the  all-pervading  State  chose  him  a  wife; 
on  his  marriage  he  received  a  portion  of 
land  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  whidi 
was  increased  upon  the  birth  of  each  ehiLd) 
'^  the  amount  for  a  son  being  double  that 
of  a  daughter;"  but  the  new  annual  dia- 
tribution  cut  off  this  allowance,  in  cane  of 
the  diminution  of  the  family.  The  CnraoaSi 
the  aristocracy,  only  received  a  larger  pro- 
portion in  consideration  of  their  dignity. 
But  the  State  was  not  merely  the  propria 
tor  of  the  land,  it  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  labor  of  the  people.  The  three  divi- 
sions of  the  land  were  cultivated  by  the 
people,  in  regular  succession.  First,  that 
of  the  Church — then,  by  a  provision  whiehy 
in  its  spirit,  reminds  us  of  some  of  tibe 
gentler  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that 
of  thu  impotent  poor,  the  old,  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan,  and  that  of  soldiers  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  State.  TIm 
people  next  worked  each  his  own  plot  of 
ground,  but  with  a  general  obligation  to 
mutual  assistance  when  any  circamstanee 
— the  burden  of  a  young  and  nnmerons 
family  for  example — might  demand  it.  Mr. 
Prcscott  quotes  from  Garcilasso  de  la  VMa 
the  case  of  an  Indian  being  hanged  for  tiU* 
iug  the  land  of  a  great  man,  a  Curaca,  <MM 
of  his  own  kindred,  before  that  of  the  poor. 

*'  Lastly,  they  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  Ibea. 
This  was  done  with  great  ceremony  by  the  wboh 
population  in  a  body.  Ai  break  of  day,  tbey  wen 
summoned  together  by  proclamation  from  sottt 
neighboring  tower  or  emmcnce,  and  all  the  inhale 
itauts  of  the  district — men,  women,  andchildgsa* 
appeared  dressed  in  their  gayest  apparel,  bedadai 
with  their  little  store  of  finery  and  oraaments,  as 
if  for  some  great  jubilee.  They  went  thron 
the  labors  of  the  day  with  the  same  joyoua  qm 
chanting  their  popular  ballads,  which  commsiM^ 
rated  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Incas^  regoWhf 
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their  moTementfl  by  the  measure  of  the  chant,  and 
all  mingling  in  the  chorus,  of  which  the  word 
haiHi,  or  *  triumph,'  was  usually  the  burden. 
These  national  airs  had  something  soft  and  pleas- 
ing in  their  character,  that  recommended  them  to 
the  Spaniards;  and  many  a  Peruvian  song  was 
set  to  music  by  them  after  the  Conquest,  aiKl  was 
listened  to  by  the  unfortunate  natives  with  melan- 
choly satisfaction,  as  it  called  up  recollections  of 
the  past,  when  their  days  glided  peacefully  away 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Incas," — p.  47. 

Garcilasso  assigns  a  magnanimous  motive 
for  this  postponement  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  royal  lands : — "  The  Inca  always  pre- 
ferred the  tillage  of  his  subjects  before  his 
own,  it  being  their  sure  maxim,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  prince  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  without  which 
they  become  unable  to  serve  him  either  in 
times  of  war  or  peace."  {Rycaut^s  TranS" 
lalion,  p.  133.) 

The  State  was  likewise  the  great  manu- 
facturer,  or  rather  superintendent  of  the 
one  universal  domestic  manufacture.     All 
the  vast  flocks  of  llamas  which  wandered 
over  the  Sierras  were  the  property  of  the 
Incas.     The  care  with  which  their  breed- 
ing and  management  were  conducted,  ex- 
cited the   astonishment  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  wool  was  laid  up  in  public  stores,  and 
then  distributed  to  the   people,  who  were 
cotnpcilled  (down  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren) to  spin,  and  make  their  own  clothes. 
The  mines  were  likewise  royalties.     The 
miners  and  the  artisans  were  all  under  the 
same  official   control,  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  quota  of  labor  to  the  public  service. 
All  occupations  were  strictly  hereditary; 
each  followed  the  art  or  profession  of  his 
father.     Everything  was  done  by  command 
and  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.     Every 
work  was   assigned  by  the  overseer,  who 
watched  over  its  careful   fulfilment,  from 
tlie  manuring  and  tilling  of  the  soil  by  the 
able-bodied   in   the  fields,  to  the  spinning 
of  the  women  and  children  in  the  private 
chamber.     Public  authority  thus  ruled  the 
whole  course  of  Peruvian  life.     A  regular 
system   of  registration,  and   a  periodical 
survey  of  the  whole   territory,  institutions 
which  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  our  own  have  been  hardly  known  in  the 
most  civilized  regions  of  the  world,  com- 
pleted the  system  of  superintendence  and 
control.      The  whole    society  was   a  ma- 
chine, regulated  by  a  constituted  order,  and 
wrought,  it  should  seem,  into  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  people.     The  great 
secret  of  poor-law  administration  seems  to 
have  been  discovered.    "  No  one,'*  we  read^ 
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'^  at  least  none  but  the  decrepit  and  the 
sick,  was  allowed  to  eat  the  bread  of  idle« 
ncss.  While  industry  was  publicly  com* 
mended  and  stimulated  by  rewards,  idle- 
ness was  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
as  such  severely  punished." 

In  this  sentence,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  idleness  was  prevented  is  not  very 
distinctly  described.  Mr.  Prescott's  gen- 
tle and  harmonious  phrases  would  hardly 
admit  the  vulgar  fact,  as  it  appears  in  the  old 
Spanish  authorities.  In  truth,  as  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  which 
the  tender-hearted  enemies  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  look  back  with  such  soft  regret, 
instead  of  the  workhouse  test,  that  is,  con- 
finement, with  better  food  than  the  obsti- 
nate pauper  could  obtain  out  of  its  walls, 
there  was  Bridewell  and  a  souud  whipping 
at  the  discretion  or  indiscretion  of  DogDerry, 
of  the  jailor,  or  at  best  of  Justice  Overdo 
— so  in  Peru,  the  overseers  were  armed 
with  an  unlimited  power  of  fiogging  the 
lazy  and  stubborn  into  industry  and  obedi- 
ence. How  far  this  instrument  of  authority 
differed  in  weight  and  sharpness  from  that 
of  the  modern  slave-driver  does  not  trans- 
pire. Yet  the  law,  and  usage  more  power- 
ful than  law,  especially  in  the  mines,  regu- 
lated the  succession  of  labor  with  such  pro- 
vident care  that  none  were  woiked  beyond 
their  strength,  or  their  equitable  propor- 
tion. The  State  assumed  the  full  right 
to  enact  Ten  Hours'  Bills,  and  such  humane 
provisions. 

A  strange,  unprecedented,  unparalleled 
Utopia  ! — where   lands  were   improved  to 
the  highest  state  of  productiveness,  without 
the   incitement   of  individual  property  in 
those  lands,  or  in  the  produce  of  individual 
labor  ;  where  no  one  could  improve  his  con- 
dition, yet  contributed  cheerfully,  or  under 
moderate  compulsion,  his  full  share  of  in- 
dustry to  the  public  stock  ;  where  free  labor 
seems  to  have  discharged  the  duty  of  aUve 
labor;    whore  great   pablic  ffrauarios,   in 
which  large  portions  of  the  produce  were  laid 
up,  while  they  anticipated  the  pressure  of 
adverse  seasons,  and  relieved  the  land  from 
any  apprehension   of    famine,  in  no  way, 
like   the    largesses     and   disto'ibntions    in 
Rome,   encouraged  indolence   or  wasteful 
recklessness;    where,  with   absolute  anti- 
Malthusian  statutes  to  enforce  marriage,  no 
redundant  population  appears  to  hare  en- 
cumbered society ;    where  a  despotism,  a 
warlike  and  a  conquering  despotism,  regard- 
ed, before  its  own  resources  of  wealth  and 
power,  the  sick  and  destitute ;  where  ^ew 
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territories  were  constantly  added  by  war  to 
the  dominions  of  the  sovereign,  yet  at  once 
shared  in  all  the  beneficent  administration 
of  the  predominant  people  :  where  even  re- 
ligious bigotry  conquered  without  persecu- 
tion. Throughout  their  growing  empire 
the  Incas  established  their  own  superstition, 
but,  like  the  Romans,  they  awarded  to  the 
captive  gods  of  the  vanquished  nations  a 
place  in  the  great  Pantheon  of  Cuzco,  and 
allowed  the  minds  of  the  new  tribes  time  to 
expand  to  the  higher  worship  of  the  sun. 
The  Incas,  too,  like  the  Romans,  subjugat- 
ed the  more  savage  tribes  by  means  of 
their  more  polished  language.  The  Qui- 
chua  was  established  in  tho  provinces  as 
the  language  of  law  and  public  administra- 
tion. 

Tho  nature  of  the  country  in  which  arose 
this  singular  social  system  makes  it,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  extraordinary.  Peru  offers 
a  curious,  vague,  and  general  resemblance  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Some  districts  of  great 
natural  fertility  were  environed  by  sandy 
deserts,  with  hardly  any  streams  of  water, 
and  requiring  artificial  irrigation.  There 
were  extensive  regions  suited  for  the  pas- 
ture of  flocks — mountain  ranges  only  to  be 
cultivated  in  terraces.  But  all  was  on  the 
vast  scale  of  South  American  nature.  The 
mountains  which  were  to  be  scarped  into 
these  hanging  gardens  and  broad  plateaus 
were  the  vast  Andes  ;  the  ravines  which 
must  be  bridged,  in  order  to  connect  the 
country  by  roads,  were  some  of  them  so 
abrupt  and  profound  that,  according  to 
Humboldt,  Vesuvius  or  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
placed  within  the  chasm,  would  not  reach 
the  summit  of  the  defile.  The  cultivation 
of  the  land  was  as  artificial  as  the  social 
system.  Our  agriculturists  must  be  inform- 
ed, that  the  three  principal  means  by  which 
the  Peruvians  triumphed  over  their  sterile 
and  ungrateful  soil,  were  by  draining,  by 
irrigation,  and  by  guano  I 

Tho  public  works,  tho  fortresses,  the 
roads,  and  the  bridges,  attested  the  care  of 
the  government  for  the  security  and  the 
convenience  of  the  people.  The  ruins  of 
fortresses  still  remain,  astonishing  from 
their  solidity,  considering  that  tho  use  of 
iron  was  unknown,  and  that  the  vast  masses 
of  which  they  were  composed  must,  appa- 
rently, have  been  transported  by  manual 
strength  to  great  distances.  If  the  great 
roads,  in  their  width  and  extent,  will  bear 
no  comparison  to  those  by  which  Rome 
connected  her  subject  provinces  with   the 

^pital — ^if ^  they  were  only  intended  for 


tbe  llamas  to  carry  their  burdena — they 
passed  through  and  over  mountain  passei 
which  Roman  engineering  would  nardly 
have  attempted  to  surmount.  Chasms 
were  crossed  by  suspension  bridges,  at 
which  even  the  heads  of  our  Bmnels  and 
Stephensons  might  turn  g^ddy,  and  made 
of  materials  on  which,  with  all  their  bold- 
ness and  ingenuity,  they  would  hardly,  with 
the  fear  of  coroners'  juries  before  them, 
venture  the  lives  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
With  all  this,  the  astronomical  knowledge 
of  the  Peruvians  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
Aztecs ;  the  quipus,  the  cords  by  whioh 
alone  they  kept  accounts  and  registered 
events — their  only  art  of  writing  and  pub- 
lic press — were  many  degrees  below  the 
picture  hieroglyphics  of  Mexico.  One 
thing  will  perhaps  astonish  the  modem 
reader  more  than  all  the  rest :  with  all 
this  advanced  civilization,  this  progress  in 
certain  arts,  and  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals,  of  which  they  made 
their  utensils  and  their  ornaments,  they 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  money  !  Gold 
and  silver  which  they  obtained  with  somo 
rude  and  imperfect  art,  and  wrought  witli 
considerable  skill  and  ingenuity  into  their 
rings,  bracelets,  and  vessels,  were  used  for 
such  purposes  alone.  The  Incas  had  a  roy- 
alty over  all  these  treasures,  but  with  no 
notion  of  coining  them  into  a  oiroolating 
medium  for  trade  or  barter. 

Is  all  this  history  or  romance — a  Legend 
or  an  imaginary  Utopia.^  We  have  the 
strange  alternative  of  accepting  the  ao- 
count,  as  in  its  general  outline  at  least,  for 
historic  verity,  or  of  charging  all  the  old 
Spanish  writers  with  a  degree  of  invention  ' 
and  of  creative  power  of  whioh  in  other  re- 
spects they  seem  entirely  guiltless.  We 
must  suppose  them  to  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  elevate  the  character  of  tlM 
people  whom  they  were  trampling  nndv 
foot — and  to  place  in  darker  relief  the  em- 
city,  the  treachery,  and  the  rapadty  id 
their  own  countrymen,  by  showing  the  is- 
nocent  and  happy  polity  whioh  (hey  de- 
stroyed. They  were  suggesting  to  othei% 
even  if  they  closed  their  own  eyes  in  ob* 
stinate  blindness,  the  perilous  compariMl^ 
between  the  effects  of  their  own  religion,  and 
what  miglit  almost  seem  the  more  holy  and 
beneficent  idolatry  of  the  Peruvians.  Many 
indeed  of  these  old  writers,  especially  the 
ecclesiastics,  were  driven  to  the  desperate 
resource  of  attributing  the  whole  Pomviaa 
polity,  with  its  wisdom  and  happineiB|  te 
the  wicked  devices  of  Satan,  wao  vocljl 
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by  this  means,  by  thus  building  up  a  social 
fabric  of  such  unexceptionable  excellence, 
commend  Uio  cause  of  heathenism*  For  it 
is  not  merely  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the 
boasted  descendant  of  the  Incas,  who  has 
thus  painted  the  Saturnian  age  of  his  fore- 
fathers. We  can  remember,  indeed,  the 
bewilderment,  the  perplexity,  the  involun- 
tary scepticism  with  which,  in  the  days  of 
our  youth,  we  explored  the  *'  Royal  Com- 
mentaries," be  it  confessed  (the  original 
being  unattainable)  in  the  cumbrous  and 
blundering  English  of  old  Sir  Pa*d  Rycaut, 
etill  doubting  whether  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  Plato's  Atlantis,  or  of  the  Arabian 
Kights,  But  as  Mr.  Prescott  justly  ob- 
eervos,  Garcilasso  has  added  bat  little,  if 
anything,  to  the  accounts  of  the  earliest 
writers,  some  of  whom,  as  Acosta  and  Bias 
de  Valera,  he  cites  as  his  authorities ;  and 
Mr.  Prescott  has  added  to  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence that  of  two  remarkable,  and  it  should 
seem  peculiarly  trustworthy  testimonies. 
Juan  de  Sarmiento  was  president  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies.  He  visited  Peru  at 
the  time  when  the  administration  of  Gasca 
had  cstabirihed  peace  by  the  discomfiture 
and  deatk  of  the  last  of  the  Piaarros.  He 
professed  to  have  gathered  the  materials  of 
his  work  from  the  best  instructed  of  the 
Inca  race  who  had  survived  the  conquest. 
The  llelacion  of  Sarmiento  is  still  among 
the  unpublished  treasures  of  the  Escurial. 
A  second  authority  is  that  of  an  eminent 
jurist,  Polo  de  Ondegardo,  who  resided  at 
Lima  about  the  same  period :  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  to  have 
acquired  deserved  popularity  among  the 
Indians,  and  to  have  given  excellent  advice 
as  well  as  valuable  information  to  successive 
viceroys ;  as  a  magistrate  he  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  studying  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Ondegardo 's  work  was 
consulted  by  Herrera,  but  has  not  been 
printed.  For  his  MS.  copies  both  of  it 
and  Sarmiento,  Mr.  Prescott  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  O,  Rich.  The  most  singular  testi- 
mony, however,  to  the  social  condition  of 
the  Peruvians,  is  the  preamble  to  the  will 
of  Mancio  Sierra  Lejesama,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Prescott. 
It  is  a  death-bed  oonfession,  partly,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  expiate  the  soldier's 
sins,  but  partly,  we  hope,  drawn  up  under 
a  feeling  of  genuine  compassion  for  the 
people  whose  mild  and  parental  government 
he  had  contributed  to  overthrow,  in  order 
to  (subjugate  them  to  the  iron  tyraDny  of 


the  Spaniard.  Mr.  Presoott  has  preserved 
it  in  the  old  Spanish ;  but  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  translate  the  most  striking 
passages. 

**  For  many  years  I  have  earnestly  desired  to 
render  this  information  to  my  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Philip,  (hat  most  Catholic  and  Christian  monarch, 
for  the  relief  of  my  soul.  I,  who  took  so  great 
part  in  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  settlement  of 
that  realm,  of  which  we  have  deprived  its  lords 
the  Incas,  in  order  to  place  it  under  the  crown  of 
Spain,  would  have  his  Majesty  know,  tbM  the 
said  lociUi*  governed  the  land  ia  such  a  manoert 
that  there  was  neither  robber  nor  vicious  man,  nor 
man  of  pleaRure,  nor  adulteress  or  prostitute  in 
the  land;  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  live  an  im- 
moral life ;  that  all  the  people  had  their  honest 
and  industrious  callings  ^  that  the  mountains  and 
mines,  the  pastures,  the  chases,  and  the  woods, 
were  governed  and  distributed  so  that  each  had 
his  own  without  hindrance  or  law-suit;  that  the 
wars,  though  frequent,  did  not  interrupt  the  com- 
merce of  the  land,  nor  the  commerce  ihe  tillage  of 
the  soil ;  that  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
kept  their  place  and  order;  tnat  the  Incas  were 
obeyed  as  men  of  consummate  wisdom  and  excel- 
lent ^vernmeat^  as  well  as  all  their  rulers  and 
captains." 

The  testator  goes  on  to  lament  bitterly 
the  effect  of  the  evil  example  set  to  this 
blameless  people  by  kis  countrymen  :-— 

**  That  whereas  the  Indian,  if  be  had  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  or  silver  in  bis  honse* 
would  leave  his  door  open,  or  only  fastened  with  a 
Slick  or  a  peg  of  wood,  to  show  that  tlie  master 
was  absent,  and  no  one  would  tlunk  of  entering, 
or  of  touching  the  property ;  but  when  these  Indians 
saw  that  we  pat  up  strong  doors  with  locks,  they 
thought  it  was  for  fear  of  our  lives,  iest  they 
should  kill  us — they  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
against  robbery  and  for  the  protection  of  property. 
Vvhen  they  found  that  there  were  thieves  amongst 
us,  and  seducers  of  their  women,  they  bq^n  to 
hold  us  in  contempt.  But  the  natives  have  un« 
hapiiily  been  so  ruined  by  our  bad  example  that 
there  is  hardly  a  virtuous  woman  left" 

The  good  old  soldier,  the  last,  be  saysi 
of  the  conquerors,  earnestly  entreats  the 
King  to  interfere  for  the  relief  of  his  con- 
science ;  and  humbly  implores  pardon  of 
God  for  his  share  in  these  iniquities. 

Mr.  Prescott  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  these  ancient 
institutions  of  South  America  and  those  of 
his  own  country.  In  t^e  former  case  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  possible  free- 
dom, and  that  freedom  among  the  least 
gossible  number  of  the  people  ;  and  yet,  if 
uman  happiness  consist  in  security  of  life 
and  propertyi  ia  the  certainty  of  subsist- 
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ence  and  clothing,  in  order  and  in  peace, 
the  great  Benthamite  test,  of"  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,''  seems  to 
have  been  more  nearly  approached  than  in 
countries  Of  much  higher  civilization.  In 
the  latter,  in  the  United  States,  the  great 
experiment  of  allowing  the  least  possible 
power  to  the  government,  and  the  most  ab- 
iolute  individual  freedom,  is  the  basis  of 
the  social  system.  Mr.  Prescott  would 
willingly  hold  the  balance  with  a  steady 
hand  ;  and  even  he,  as  is  shown  by  a  few ; 
pregnant  words  at  the  close  of  our  next  ex- 
tract, cannot  contemplate  without  some  awe 
the  solution  of  this  mighty  problem,  of 
which  our  children  may  see  the  issue  :— 

**  A  philosopher  of  a  laier  time,  warmed  by  ihe 
contemplation  of  the  picture,  which  his  own  laney 
had  colored,  of  public  prosperity  and  private  hap- 
piness under  the  rule  of  the  Incas,  pronounces 
•  the  moral  man  in  Peru  far  superior  to  the  Euro- 
pean.' Yet  such  results  are  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  theory  of  the  government  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  analyse.  Where  there  is  no  free  agency 
there  can  be  no  morality.  Where  there  is  no 
temptation  there  can  be  little  claim  to  virtue. 
Where  the  routine  t»  rigorously  prescribed  by  law, 
the  law,  and  not  the  man,  must  have  the*  credit  of 
the  conduct.  If  that  government  is  the  best  which 
is  felt  the  least,  which  encroaches  on  the  namral 
hberty  of  the  subject  only  so  far  as  is  e.^^entinl  to 
civil  subordination,  then  of  all  govern tT>ent.s  de- 
vised by  man  the  Peruvian  has  the  lea^t  leal  claim 
to  our  admiration. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  tlnr  gcnin.i  and 
the  full  import  of  institutions  so  oppo-iite  to  those 
of  a  free  republic,  where  every  man,  hovrever 
humble  his  condition,  may  aspire  to  the  highest 
honors  of  the  state — may  select  his  own  career, 
and  carve  oat  his  fortune  in  his  own  way  ;  where 
the  light  oi  knowledge,  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated on  a  chosen  few,  is  shed  abioad  like  the 
light  of  day,  and  sufiereil  to  fail  equ;>l]y  on  the 
poor  and  the  rich;  where  the  collision  of  n»an 
with  man  wakens  a  generous  emulation  th.it  calls 
out  latent  talent  and  tasks  the  energies  to  the  ut 
most ;  where  consciousness  of  indeperxlcnce  gives 
a  feeling  of  self- reliance  unknown  to  tiie  timid 
subjects  of  a  des))Otism  ;  where,  in  short,  the  go- 
vernmcnt  is  made  for  roan — not  as  in  Peru,  where 
man  seemed  to  be  made  only  for  the  goTemmeitt. 
The  New  World  is  the  theatre  oi\  wUWh  tl:e=»o 
two  political  systems,  so  opposite  in  th«'r  thnrac- 
ter,  have  been  carried  into  operation.  'I'ho  empire 
of  the  Incas  has  passed  away  and  left  no  trace. 
The  other  great  experiment  is  still  going  on — the 
experiment  which  is  to  solve  the  problem,  so  long 
contested  in  the  Old  World,  of  the  capacity  of  man 
for  self-government.  Alas  for  humanity  if  it 
should  fail!*'— vol.  i.,  pp.  157.  153. 

To  the  romance  of  the  Peruvian  civil  po- 
lity succeeds  the  romance  of  the  conquest. 
^'  A  baatard  (in  the  word»  of  Robertson)^ 


a  foundling,  and  a  prie8t,^-^FiisrroL  Almi^^ 
gro,  and  De  Lnqoe,  having  hetra  soiiMr^ 
vague  and  doubtful  mmors  Sf  a  greftt  em- 
pire, equal  in  extent  and  superior  m  wealth 
to  that  of  Mexico,  which  kad  already  fialleii 
under  the  arms  of  Cortes,  enter  into  a  so- 
lemn compact  for  the  conaneat  and  parti- 
tion of  this  unknown  £1  Dorada.  After 
difficulties  which  might  have  broken  th9 
spirits  of  less  than  Spanish  adventnrerfl^ 
which  would  hove  quelled  any  motives  but 
that  strange  confederacy  of  ohivakotis  paa- 
sion  for  advenkire,  with  avariee  and  reli' 
gious  zeal ;  after  disasters  and  sufferin» 
before  which  many  shrank  ba^,  and  it  w 
only  surprising  that  any  held  on  tlieirstem 
course,  Pizarro  throws  himself  into  the 
midst  of  this  vast  and  organised  empire. 
whose  sovereign  might  easily  have  mneterad 
a  hundred  thousand  warriors — ^wftb  less  ibm 
two  hundred  men,  worn  out  with  fatigna 
and  disaster,  imperfectly  armed — indading 
in  his  forco  only  three  arqnebnssierSy  kaa 
than  twenty  cross-bow  men,  and  at  mort 
sixty-seven  horsemen — and  with  as  utter 
impossibility  of  retreat — and  Pizarro  be* 
comes  master  of  Peru  ! 

The  history  of  thb  conqnest  is  wanting^ 
indeed,  in  the  perils,  the  vicissitudes,  the 
incredible  feats  of  valor,  the  more  incr«dibla 
command  displayed  by  Cortes  over  tha 
minds  of  his  own  countrymen ;  as  whea 
he  boldly  confronts  a  superior  officer, 
a  Spaniard  of  name  and  rank,  with  a 
royal  commission,  who  had  come  to  do- 
privc  him  of  all  the  fruits  of  bis  Talor, 
and  marches  off  at  the  head  of  his  rival'tF 
army  to  achieve  his  own  work.  There  ia 
nothing  of  that  desperate  fighting  alow  the 
causeways,  the  naval  battles  on  the  bke^ 
the  great  temple  soaring  above  the  bloodj 
tuntult,  and  displaying  before  the  SpaxH 
k%r(ls  the  offering  of  their  captive  brotneni 
upon  the  altor.  All  in  Pern,  after  the  lre« 
mendous  passage  of  the  Cordillera,  ia 
achieved  by  one  audacious  act  of  the  mos^ 
consunimaie  treachery,  by  one  unresisted 
massacre,  followed  by  the  barbarous 
tiou,  out  of  disappointed  or  nnglntted 
rice,  of  the  last  of  the  Incas.  In  oomparisoB 
with  Cortcz,  Pizarro,  with  all  his  incoiH 
ceivable  daring,  is  but  a  trcaeherova  and 
vubrar  ruffian ;  nor  does  Ihe  same  melaiH 
choly  and  protracted  interest  wbidi  dweli 
on  the  fate  of  the  gentle  Montesuma  attadi 
to  the  less  blameless,  less  generous  AtahiH 
allpa.  The  division  of  the  kingdom, — the 
rivalry  between  Huascar,  the  legitimate  heiTy 
and  Atahuallpa,  the  bob  of  a  aoMttUae 
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camped  on  the  adjacent  fields  took  the  alarm,  and, 
leari)ing  the  fatal  tidinj^s,  were  seen  flying  in  every 
direction  before  their  pursuers,  who  in  the  heal  of 
triumph  showed  no  touch  of  mercy.  Al  length 
night,  more  pitiful  than  man,  threw  her  friendly 
mantle  over  the  fugitives,  and  the  scattered  troops 
of  Pizarro  rallied  once  more  at  the  soimd  of  the 
trumpet  in  the  bloody  square  of  Caxamalca.* — vol. 
i.,pp.  376-385. 

The  price  offered  by  the  Peruvian  king 
for  his  ransom  was  an  error  as  fatal  as  his 
trust  in  the  honor  and  truth  of  the  Span- 
iard. As  if  avarice  knew  satiety  ! — ^as  if 
any  draught,  however  copious,  could  slake 
the  thirst  for  gold  !  To  the  Indian,  no  doubt, 
who  prized  gold  and  silver  but  as  splendid 
ornaments,  as  gorgeous  and  dazzling  appen- 
dages of  his  royal  state — of  whom  it  could 
not  be  said,  *  etfodiuntur  opes  irritamenta 
maloruin' — the  deep  passion  of  the  Europe- 
an for  that  which  was  to  him  power,  luxu- 
ry, even  religion,  by  which  he  might  pam- 
per his  body  with  every  indulgence,  and 
purchase  the  redemption  of  his  soul,  was, 
no  doubt,  utterly  inconceivable.  The  Jnca 
thought  that  he  was  makina:  a  wise  sacrifice 
of  some  of  his  pomp  ;  and  tliat  the  strangers, 
so  gratified  in  this  unaccountable  desire  for 
that  which  his  mines  might  restore  in  no 
long  time,  would  depart  and  leave  the  realm 
in  peace  ;  at  all  events,  that  they  would 
xespect  a  solemn  covenant;  that  he  should 
regain  that  freedom  which  he  had  so  rashly 
imperilled,  be  able  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  subjects,  and  so  prevent  the  dan- 
gerous designs  (the  only  designs  of  which 
he  had  a  distinct  comprehension)  of  his  na- 
tive rival,  the  next  legitimate  heir  in  suc- 
cession after  Huascar.  Mr.  Prescott  thus 
relates  the  dazzling  proposition  which  he 
made  to  Pizarro : — 

*•  In  the  hope,  therefore,  to  effect  his  purpose  by 
appealing  to  the  avarice  of  his  keepers,  he  one  day 
v-yA  Pizarro,  that  if  he  would  set  him  free,  he 
would  eijfijaKe  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
on  which  they  stood  with  gold.  Those  present 
listened  with  an  incredulous  smile ;  and,  as  the 
Inca  received  no  answer,  he  said,  with  some  em- 
phasis, that  *  he  would  not  merely  cover  the  floor, 
but  would  nil  the  room  with  gold  as  high  as  he 
could  reach  ; '  and,  standing  on  tiploe,  he  slretched 
out  his  hand  against  the  wall.  All  stared  with 
amazement;  while  th-  y  regarded  it  as  the  insane 
boast  of  a  man  too  eager  to  procure  his  liberty  to 
weigh  the  meaninpj  of  his  words.  Yet  Pizarro 
was  sorely  perplexed.  As  he  had  advanced  into 
the  country,  much  that  he  had  seen,  and  ail  that 
he  had  heard,  had  confirmed  the  dazzling  reports 
first  rcfoivnl  of  the  riches  of  Peru.  Atahuallpa 
r»imself  had  given  him  the  most  glowing  picture 
of  the  wealth  of  the  capital,  where  the  roofs  of 
the  temples  were  plated  with  gold,  while  the  walls  i 


were  bung  with  tapestry,  and  the  floors  inlaid 
with  tiles  of  the  same  precious  metal.  There 
must  be  some  foundation  for  all  this.  At  all 
events,  it  was  safe  to  accede  to  the  Inca*s  proposi- 
tion ;  since,  by  so  doing,  he  could  collect  at  once 
all  the  gold  at  his  disposal,  and  thus  prevent  its 
being  purloined  or  secreted  by  the  natives.  He 
therefore  acquiesced  in  Atahuallpa's  offer;  and 
drawing  a  red  line  along  the  wall  at  the  height 
which  the  Inca  had  indicated,  he  caused  the  terms 
of  the  proj)osal  to  be  duly  recorded^  by  the  notary. 
The  apartment  was  about  seventeen  feet  broad, 
by  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  the  line  round  the 
walls  was  nine  feet  from  the  floor.  This  space 
w<is  to  be  filled  with  gold;  but  it  was  understood 
that  the  gold  was  not  to  be  melted  down  into  in- 
gots, but  to  retain  the  original  form  of  the  articles 
into  which  it  was  manufactured,  that  the  Inca 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  space  which  they 
occupied.  He  further  agreed  to  fill  an  adjoining 
room,  of  smaller  dimensions,  twice  full  with  sil- 
ver, in  like  manner ;  and  he  demanded  two  months 
to  accomplish  all  this.*— vol.  i.,  p.'  393-395. 

The  Inca  kept  his  word  to  an  extent 
which  even  Spanish  rapacity  could  hardly 
anticipate.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
test  of  piling  the  treasure  brought  in,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  it  filled  the  stipulated 
space  in  the  chamber,  actually  took  place* 
Much  of  it,  Mr.  Prescott  says,  was  sent  in 
thin  plates,  which  had  been  stripped  from 
the  walls  of  the  temples,  and  therefore  did 
not  occupy  much  room,  and  this  turned  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Inca.  But  Mr. 
Prescott  calculates  the  total  amount  of  the 
gold  when  melted  into  bars  of  an  uniform 
standard  (the  recasting  consumed  a  full 
month),  as  equivalent,  allowing  for  the  great- 
er value  of  money  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling;  the 
quantity  of  silver  was  estimated  at  61,000,- 
610  morks. 

A  curious  tradition  of  the  country  is  re- 
lated in  a  recent  volume  of  Travels  in  Peru. 
It  is  there  said,  that  the  bullion,  when  piled 
on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  did  not  reach  above 
halfway  tb  the  given  mark  : — 

"  The  Inca  then  dispatched  messengers  to  Cuzco 
to  obtain  from  the  royal  treasury  the  ^old  required 
to  make  up  the  deficiency ;  and, accordingly,  eleven 
thousand  llamas  were  dispatched  from  Cuzco  to 
Caxamarca,  each  laden  with  one  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  But,  ere  the  treasure  reached  its  destina- 
tion, Atahuallpa  was  hanged,  by  the  ad^ce  of 
Don  Diego  de  Almangra  and  the  Dominican  monk 
Vicente  de  Valverde.  The  terror-stirring  news 
flew  like  wild-fire  through  the  land,  and  speedily 
reached  the  convoy  of  Indians,  who  were  driving 
their  richly  laden  llamas  over  the  level  heights  into 
Centra!  Peru.  On  the  spot  where  the  intelligence 
of  Atahuallpa's  death  was  communicated  to  them 
the  dismayed  Indians  concealed  their  tieasure,  and 
then  dispersed. 
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'*  Whether  the  number  of  the  llamas  wad  really 
so  considerable  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been,  may 
fairly  be  doubted ;  but  that  a  vast  quantity  of  gold 
was  on  its  way  to  Caxamarca,  an'i  was  concealed, 
is  a  well  authenticated  fact.  TliU  the  Indians 
should  never  have  made  any  a  J  tempt  to  recover 
this  treasure  is  quite  consistent  wi:h  their  character. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  even  now  ^ome  particular 
individuals  among  them  may  know  the  place  of 
concealment;  but  a  certain  feelins;  cl  awe,  trans- 
milted  through  several  centuries  from  father  to 
son,  has,  in  their  minds,  as&ocitited  the  hidden 
treasure  with  the  blood  of  their  last  king,  and  this 
feeling  doubtless  prompts  them  to  keep  the  secret 
inviolate. 

»*>  *•  From  traditionary  accounts,  which  bear  the 
appearance  of  probability,  it  won  Id  appear  that 
the  gold  was  buried  somewhere  in  the  Altos  of 
Mito,  near  the  valley  of  Jauja.  Searches  have 
frequently  been  made  in  that  viciniiy,  but  no  clue 
to  the  hiding-place  has  yet  beei\  liiscovered." — 
Tsdiudi,  pp.  325,  326. 

Dr.  Tschudi,  or  Lis  translator,  has  trans- 
mntod  tho  famous  name  of  Almagro  into 
Almangra ;  and  he  has  at  once  vulgarized 
and  impaired  the  awful  atrocity  of  Ata- 
huallpa^s  execution  by  the  familiar  phrase 
"with  which   he   despatches   the   monarch. 
Atahuallpa,   when  the  utmost  amount  of 
treasure  had  been  wrung  from  bis  prodigal 
fears,  and  more  prodigal  faith  in  the  honor 
of  the   Spaniards,  had  become  a  burden, 
an   embarrassment,  a  danger  to  the  con- 
querors.    Never  was  a  case  in  which  neces- 
sity, the  tyrant's  plea,  was  more  unblush- 
ingly  alleged  to  justify  a  monstrous  crime. 
It  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  absolute 
unity  and   completeness   of  the   Peruvian 
polity,  that  the   possession    of  the   Inca's 
person  had  altogot.her  p^valysed,  and  held 
as  it  were  in  unmovable  consternation,  his 
whole   realm.     Without   a   sign  from  the 
king  no  one  dared  to   rise  even  for  the 
rescue   of  the  king :    the   armies   had   no 
general,  the  people  had  no  head  ;  no  orders 
being  issued,   Peruvian  loyalty  dared  not 
display   itself    without   orders.       But   for 
the  Spaniards  it  was  equally  impracticable 
to  release  the  king  or  to  retain  him  longer 
in  bondage.     His  death  was  therefore  re- 
solved ;  but  it  was  not  by   the  summary 
process  which  Dr.  Tschudi  seems  to  indicate. 
There  was  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  trial, 
in  which  the  one  charge,   on  which  there 
might  have  been  some  suspicion  of  guilt, 
the  attempt  or  the  design  to  excite  insur- 
rection against  tho  Spaniards,  was  aggra- 
vated by  such  articles  as  the  following,  on 
which  the  Spaniards,  with  the  sanction  of 
their  Christian  teacher,  Father  Valvcrde, 
did  not  scruple  to   arraign  a  great  inde- 


pendent soyereign : — the  nsnrpstion  of  the 
crown,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  Hnaa- 
car ;  squandering  tho  public  rerenues  on 
his  kindred  and  minions,  instead  of  hmnUj  . 
accounting  for  the  whole  to  the  Spaniardt; 
idolatry,  and  polygamy,  which  impKea 
adultery — and  in  which  tho  Spaniards 
themselves  had  permitted  him  to  indnlge, 
by  not  debarring  him  from  the  enjoyment 
of  his  hamm. 

The  death  to  which  Atahuallpa  was  oon- 
demned  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  proclaim 
the  real  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be  rap* 
posed  to  suffer  ;  be  was  to  be  burnt  allTSy 
as  an  obstinate  infidel — sb  refusing  to  belieTe 
in  the  religion  of  Him  whose  commandments 
of  humility,  of  self-denial,  of  gentleness^ 
of  holiness,  were  preached  with  such  won- 
derful consistency  in  the  lives  of  Pinrro 
and  his  crew.  It  was  only  beeausOy  in  his 
wild  agony  of  terror  at  such  a  death,  he 
gave  a  desperate  assent  to  the  tnith  of  the 
Gospel,  that  the  more  merciful  "  garrote" 
(the  Spanish  mode  of  strangling  criminals) 
was  substituted  for  the  pile,  which  was  al- 
ready blazing  to  burn  him  alive  :  and  the 
priest  who  ministered,  and  the  soldiers  who 
stood  around,  and  Pizarro)  who  is  said  to 
have  wept  iron  tears  at  tho  Mene>  no  donbt 
were  gravely  persuaded  that  poor  AtAhnallpa 
was  thereby  released  (notwithstan^ng  Us 
usurpations,  the  cruelties  in  war,  and 
sensualities  in  peace,  on  which  he  had  been 
arraigned,  and  with  which  his  memory  is 
loade(i  by  some  of  the  Spanish  writers} 
from  the  eternal  fires  of  hell,  of  which  the 
pyre  on  which  he  was  to  suffer  was  the  fore- 
taste and  guarantee ;  that,  if  not  receiTsd 
into  heaven,  he  was  admitted  into  a  milder 
and  a  terminable  purgatory :  and  all  of 
them,  probably,  drew  great  comfort  from 
this  act  of  evangelic  charity ! 

The  awful  Nemesis  of  Atahuallpa  may 
seem  to  hover,  throughout  their  later  his- 
tory, over  the  whole  house  of  Piaarro.  This 
tragedy,  with  all  its  eventful  vioiseitades. 
forms  tho  subject  of  Mr.  Prescott's  second 
volume.  But  wo  are  not  disposed  to  anti- 
cipato  further  our  reader^s  instmetion  and 
entertainment  When  he  has  closed  the  firsl 
volume,  he  will  not  need  our  recommends^ 
tion  to  hold  on  his  course  through  the 
second. 

Before  we  closed  Mr.  Prescott's  History 
we  received  the  volume  of  Travels  in  Pern 
by  the  distinguished  German  naturalist 
Dr.  Tschudi,  translated,  with  oreditaUe 
ease  and  fluency,  by  '*  Thomaaioa  Koss." 
It  is  an  agreeable  work^  in  which  the  peso-, 
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liar  pursuits  of  the  naturalist'(of  which  the  noon  also  disappeara    The  great  humidity  Rires 

scientific    results  have  been  published  by  ^'^  ^^  ™*"y  <J»»«a8e8,  parlicniariy  fevers,  and  the 

Dr.  Tschudi  in  a  larger  and  more  expensive  alternations  from  heat  to  damp  cause  dysentery   Od 

*    _ ,              *  1 J       *    •  X        X  av  an  average,  the  victims  to  this  disease  arc  very 

form)  are  so  told  as  to  interest  the  common  „u^eroui    It  is  endemic,  and  becomes,  at  appa- 

reader,  and  are  very  amusingly  mmgied  up  rentJy  regular  but  distant  periods,  epidemic.    The 

with  personal  adventures,  and  with  accounts  intermittent  fevers  or  ague»,  called  tercianvs,  are 

of  tho  country,  of  the  population,  of  Lima  throughout  the  whole  of  Peru  very  dangerous, 

the  capital,   and   of  some   of    the   mining  both  during  their  course  and  in  their  consequences, 

districts.     It  is  not  only  in  itself  a  lively  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  two-thirds  of  the 

and   entertaining    Book   of    Travels,   but  people  of  Lima  are  suffering  at  all  times  from  rer- 

A,««:c.i,.o    «    ^   -^ ^. ..  *«       ^J    *i.^  ctanas,  or  from  the  consequences  of  the  disease. 

Wshos  a  cunous  commentary  on  the  Jt  usually  attacks  foreignefs,  not  immediately  on 
History  of  Mr.  Prescott,  as  enabling  us  ,heir  arrival  in  Lima,  but  some  years  afterwards, 
to  contrast  the  melancholy  results  of  Span-  in  General,  the  tribute  of  acclimation  is  not  so  soon 
ish  conquest,  still  worse  of  Spanish  mis-  paid  by  emigrants  in  Lima  as  in  other  tropical  re- 
government,  and,  at  present,  of  foolish  and  gions."— Tsc/itidi,  pp.  159, 160. 
contemptible    wars   between   the   different 

provinces  of  the  old  Peruvian  empire,  with  We  know  not  how  far  the  more  inland 

the  former  and  barbarous  condition  of  the  situation  of  Cuzco  may  render  it  less  liable 

country.  *o  suffer  from  earthquakes,  or  how  far  the 

Lima,  under  the  Spaniards,  became  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the   Peruvians 

capital  instead  of  warned  them  to  keep  their  great  cities  at  a 

distance  from  the  more  perilous  sea-shore, 

"  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat  but   Lima  might   almost  seem  bnilt  over 

Of  Atabalipa."  gome  centre  of  the  earth's  internal  strife : — 

We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Prescott  for  the  de-  «  Along  the  whole  coast  of  Pern,"  writes  Dr. 

scription  of  the   great  city  of  the   Incas.  Tschudi,  *Mhe  atmosphere  is  almost  uniformly  in 

That  of  Pizarro's   city  we   take   from  his  a  state  of  repose.    It  is  not  illuminated  by  the 

book  : —  lightning's  flash,  or  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  the 

thunder :  no  deluges  of  rain,  no  fierce  hurricanes 

**  The  central  situation  of  the  spot  recommended  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  fields,  and  with  them  the 

it  as  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Peruvian  viceroy,  hopes  of  the  husbandman.      •      •      •      • 

v%Lc..cc  ii^  miptht  hold  easy  communication  with  **  But  the  mildness  of  the  elements  above  ground 

the  diflerent  parts  of  ihc  country,  and  keep  vigilant  »»  frightfully  counterbalanced  by  their  subterranean 

watch  over  his  Indian  vnronio.    ThP  climate  was  fury.    Lima  is  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes, 

delightful,  and,  though  only  twelve  degrees  south  and  «^veml  limes  the  city  has  been  reduced  to  a 

of  the   line,  was   no  far  tempered   by  the  cool  mass  of  ruinn.    At  an  average,  forty-five  shocks 

breezes  that  generally  blow  from  the  Pacifio,  or  may  be  counted  on  in  the  yoar.     Most  of  them 

from  the  opposite  quarter  down  the  frozen  sides  of  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  November, 

the  Cordilleras,  that  the  heat  was  less  than  in  cor-  December,  January,  May.  and  June.     Experience 

responding  latitudes  on  the  continent.     It  never  gives  reahon  to  expect  the  visitation  of  two  deso- 

rained  on  the  coast ;  but  this  dryness  was  correct-  lating  eaithquakes  in  a  century.     The  period  be- 

ed  bv  a  vaporous  cloud,  which,  through  the  sum-  tween  the  two  is  from  forty  to  sixty  years.    The 

mer'montiis,  hung  like  a  curtain  over  the  valley,  "lost   considerable    catastrophes    experienced   in 

sheltering  it  from  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  Lima  since  Europeans  have  visited  the  west  coast 

impercepiibly  distilling  a  refreshing  moisture,  that  of  South  America,  happened  in  the  years  1586, 

cloihed  the  fields  in  the  brightest  verdure."— J6.,  1630,  1687,  1713,  1746,  1806.    There  is  reason 

vol.  ii.,  p.  21.  to  fear  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  city 

may  be  the  prey  of  another  such  visitation." — lb.. 

Dr.  Tschudi's  personal  ohservation  must  PP*  ^^2, 163. 

be  compared  with  this  glowing  picture  : —  t>     rr.    t     i-  i       >%       x  m  •     i    ^t     ir  ^ 

^                        o         e>  r  Dr.  Tschndi  describes  strikingly  the  effeol 

"  The  climate  of  Lima  is  agreeable,  but  not  very  of  the  earthquake  upon  the  native  and  upon 

healthy.     During  six  months,  from  April  to  Octo-  tho  stranger  :— 
ber,  a  heavy,  damp,  but  not  cold  mist  overhangs 

the  city.    The  summer  is  always  hot,  but  not  op-  "  No  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon  can  blunt 

pres.^ive.    The  transition  from  one  season  to  an-  this  feeling.    The  inhabitant  of  Lima,  who  from 

other  is  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible.    In  childhood  has  frequently  witnessed  these  convill* 

October  and  November  the  misty  canopy  begins  to  sions  of  nature,  is  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the 

rise  ;  it  becomes  thinner,  and  yields  to  the  pene-  shock,  and  rushes  from  his  apartment  with  the  cry 

trating  rays  of  the  sun.    Jn  April  the  horizon  of  *  Misericordia  f*    The  foreigner  from  the  north 

begins  to  resume  the  mi^ty  veil :  the  mominffs  are  of  £uro})e,  who  knows  nothing  of  tarthqoakes  but 

cool   and  overcast,  but  the  middle  of  the  day  is  by  description,  waits  with  impatience  to  feel  the 

clear.    In  a  few  weeks  after,  the  brightness  of  movement  of  the  earth,  and  longs  to  hear  with  hi* 
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Dwa  ears  the  suWrraneous  sounds  which  he  has 
hitherto  considered  fabulous.  With  levity  he 
treats  the  apprehension  of  a  coming  convulsion, 
and  laughs  at  the  fears  of  the  natives ;  but  as  soon 
as  his  wish  is  gratified,  he  is  terror-stricken,  and 
is  involuntarily  prompted  to  seek  safety  in  flight." 
— i&.,p.  170. 

The  population  of  the  country  offers  the 
most  unfavorable  point  of  comparison. 
Notwithstanding  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  Peruvian  government  is 
said  to  have  kept  its  registers,  wc  arc  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  authentic  statement 
of  the  population  in  the  whole  dominions  of 
the  Incas ;  but  all  the  accounts  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  numbers  were  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  habitable  part  of  the 
territory.  Dr.  Tschudi  asserts  that  "  the 
whole   present   population  of  the   country 
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and  Neijro  Mother 
and  Indian  Mother 
and  Negro  Mother 
and  Mulatta  Mother 
and  Mestiza  Mother 


and  China  Mother 

and  Cuarterona  Mother  - 

and  Quinlera  Mother 

and  Iiulian  Mother 

and  Mulatta  Mother 

and  Mesti/a  Mother 

and  China  Mother 

and  Zamba  Mother 

and  Cuarterona  or  Quintftra  Mnthftr 

and  Mulatta  Moihpr 

and  Mcsuza  Mother 


Indian  Father  and  China  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  Zmnba  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  China-Chda  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  Cuarterona  or  Quinlera   Mother 

Mulatto  Father  and  Zamba  Mother 

Mulatto  Father  and  Mestiza  Mother    - 

Mulatto  Father  and  China  Mother 

— i^.,  p.  114. 

Dr.  Tschudi 's  moral  conclusions  are  as 
melancholy  as  his  statistics  : — 


extending  from  the  3d  to  the  2K2d  d^reeof 
South  latitude,  is  but  1,400,000"— at  leasfc 
one-fourth  less  than  that  of  London  and  its 
suburbs. 

The  character  of  the  population  is  as  ex- 
traordinary as  its  still  diminishing  paucity 
— ^for  in  Lima  the  inhabitants,  which  ia 
1810  amounted  to  87,000,  in  1842  had 
sunk  to  53,000 — and  parts  of  the  city  are 
quite  deserted/  Of  coursa  the  eapital  ia 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
amount  of  varieties  in  the  breed  of  human 
beings — ^nor  we  trust  of  the  moralitj,  eon* 
sidering  that  the  number  of  children  bora 
out  of  wedlock  considerably  surpasses  thoca 
born  in  legitimate  union.  But  the  German 
Doctor's  list  of  cro8»e»  ia  Lima  is  a 
curiosity. 


CHILPRKN, 

Mulatto. 

Mestizo. 

Chino. 

Cuarteron. 

Creole   (only  distinguished   from  the 

W  hite  by  a  pale-brownish  complexioa). 

Chino-Blanco 

Quintero. 

White. 

Zamho, 

Zambo-N«»fi;ro. 

Mulatto-Oscuro.  ,L. 

Zambo-CUino. 

Zambo  NVprm  (perfectly  black). 

Mulatta  (rather  dark). 
Chino-O!«c"ro. 

Mestizo-Claro  (frequently  veiy  boaa- 
tiful). 

Chino-Cbolo. 
Zambo -Claro. 

Indian  (with  rather  short  frizzy  hail). 
Mestizo  (rather  brown). 
Zambo  (a  miRerable  race). 
Chino  (of  rather  clear  compIezioD). 
Chioo  (rather  dark). 


**  To  define  their  characteristics  correctly  would 
be  impossible,  for  their  minds  partake  of  the  mix- 
ture of  their  blood.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  they  unite  in  themselves  all  the 
faults,  without  any  of  the  virtues,  of  their  pro- 
genitors. As  men  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
pure  races,  and  as  members  of  society  they  are 
the  worst  class  of  citizens.  I  wish  my  observa- 
tions to  be  understood  only  in  a  general  sense.  I 
have  met  with  some  honorable  exceptions; 
though,  unfortunately,  they  were  mere  solitary 
luminaries,  whose  transient  light  has  been  speedily 
obscured  by  the  surrounding  darkness.'' — lb.,  pp. 
91,  92. 


Yet  nature  seems  to  be  almost  as  boun- 
tiful as  in  the  better  days  of  this  favored 
land,  and  only  wants  the  regular  tribute  of 
human  industry.  The  production  of  the 
sugar-cane  in  Peru  Proper  seems  to  haTO 
been  substituted  for  that  of  maiie^  which 
is  supplied  in  exchange  by  Chili.  Dr. 
Tschudi  marks  the  curiooB  oircnmetanes 
that,  ^^  since  the  earthquake  of  1687,  the 
orops  of  maize  on  the  Pcmrian  coast  nm 
been  inconsiderable."  But  his  account  of 
the  other  products,  especially  of  the  fniit% 
tends  to  make  less  improbable  the  records 
of  the  industrial  paradise  found,  and  alast 
blighted,  by  Spanish  rule. 
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The  Indians,  in  the  interior,  still  brood 
over  their  wrongs  with  deep  and  indelible 
animosity.  Centuries  of  oppression  have 
thinned  their  numbers,  but  not  altogether 
crushed  the  memory  of  better  times.  The 
laws  which  were  issued  from  Europe  under 
the  influence  of  men  like  Gasca,  who  es- 
tablished the  Spanish  rule,  and  by  the 
better  clergy,  were  always  eluded  by  the 
executive  in  Peru.  The  repartimientos^  the 
compulsory  purchases  of  European  goods 
by  the  natives,  though  intended  to  relieve 
them  from  the  frauds  and  extortions  of  the 
Spanish  merchants,  proved  cruelly  oppres- 
sive, forcing  the  poor  Indians  to  bestow 
their  small  means  on  that  of  which  they 
had  no  need,  or  on  which  they  looked  with 
aversion.  But  far  worse  were  the  Mitas 
and  the  Pongos — the  Mitas  enforced  labor 
in  the  mines,  the  Pongos  a  kind  of  domestic 
servitude.  Nine  millions  of  lives  are  com- 
monly said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
cruel,  wasteful,  and  unmitigated  toils  ex- 
torted from  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of 
Peru.  Dr.  Tschudi  thinks  this  estimate 
too  high.  But  if  the  tradition  linger  in 
their  minds,  of  the  mild  and  considerate 
treatment  even  of  the  miners  under  their 
native  kings,  no  wonder  that  the  unquench- 
able animosity  should  rankle  in  the  depths 
of  their  hearts.  The  Peruvian  miners 
inflict  one,  and  that  a  remarkable  revenge 
upon  their  oppressors.  They  possess,  or 
encourage  in  pardonable  malice  the  sup- 
position of  their  possessing,  old  tradition- 
ary knowledge  of  treasures,  which  they 
occasionally  betray,  only  to  tempt  avarice, 
and  then  bury  again  in  more  profound 
secresy. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of 
wealth  which  the  mines  of  Peru  have  already 
yielded,  and  still  continue  to  yield,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  silver  veins  have  been  worked. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Indians  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  many  rich  mines,  the  situation 
of  which  they  will  never  disclose  to  the  whites, 
nor  to  the  detested  mestizos.  Heretofore  mining 
has  been  to  them  all  toil  and  little  profit,  and  it 
has  bound  them  in  chains  from  which  they  will 
not  easily  emar)cipate  themselves.  For  centuries 
past,  the  knowledf^e  of  some  of  the  richest  silver- 
mines  has  been  with  inviolable  secresy  transmitted 
from  father  lo  son.  All  endeavors  to  prevail  on 
them  to  divulge  these  secrets  have  hitherto  been 
fruitless."— 16.,  p.  345. 

Dr.  Tschudi  here  relates  two  anecdotes — 
one  of  a  mine  betrayed  by  a  Peruvian  girl 
to  a  youth  with  whom  she  was  in  love.  He 
was  discovered  in  the  act  of  breaking  into 
the  mine  by  the  old  Indian  father,  poisoned, 


and  reached  his  employers  too  late  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  spot,  which  remains  un- 
known to  the  present  day.  The  Indian 
and  all  his  family  disappeared.  In  another 
case,  a  gambling  monk  (a  Franciscan, 
vowed  to  poverty  ! )  was  led  by  an  Indian 
friend  blindfolded  to  a  place,  where,  *'  the 
bandage  being  removed  from  his  eyes,  ho 
discovered  that  he  was  in  a  small  and  some- 
what shallow  shaft,  and  was  snrroandcd  by 
masses  of  silver  ;" — he  was  allowed  to  take 
as  much  as  he  could  carry  ;  but,  bethinking 
himself  no  doubt  of  oar  old  friend  in  the 
nursery  tale,  as  he  went  along  he  dropped 
the  beads  of  his  rosary  (a  pious  use  !)  to 
guide  him  back  to  the  dear  masses.  But 
even  a  Franciscan  is  no  match  in  craft  for 
an  Indian.  In  a  couple  of  hours  his  Indian 
friend  knocked  at  his  door  with  a  handful 
of  beads :  *'  Father,  you  have  dropped  your 
rosary  on  the  way,  and  I  have  picked  it 
up" 

The  Peruvians  are  a  gloomy  people.:  this 
is  manifested  in  their  songs,  their  dances, 
their  dress,  and  their  whole  domestic  econo- 
my ;  it  is  the  gloom  of  three  centuries  of 
oppression — and  there  is  danger,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Dr.  Tschudi,  in  their  gloom. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  rule  insur- 
rections were  frequent.  A  t  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  1780-1,  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  formidable  for  a  time — its  leader 
Tupac  Amaru,  who  seems  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally recognised  as  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  last  Inca.  It  was  overcome  by  treach- 
ery, and  suppressed  with  remorseless  bar- 
barity. 

The  Indians  joined  in  the  Colonial  re- 
volt againsi  Spain,  but  the  result  of  that 
movement  produced  no  independence  to 
them— ^they  have  now  drawn  off"  within 
themselves,  and  await  their  time. 

••  Since  the  War  of  Independence  the  Indians 
have  made  immense  progress.  During  the  civil 
war,  which  was  kept  up  uninterruptedly  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  ihcy  were  taught  military 
mancBUvres  and  the  use  of  fire-arms.  After  every 
lost  battle  the  retreating  Indians  carried  with  them 
in  their  flight  their  muskets,  which  they  still  keep 
carefully  concealed.  They  are  also  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  of  which  in 
all  their  festivals  they  use  great  Quantities  for 
squibs  and  rockets.  The  materials  for  the  pre^- 
ration  of  gunpowder  are  found  in  abundance  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Sierra."— 16.,  p.  478. 

Even  the  change  of  faith  has  in  no  way 
blended  them  with  the  foreign  population 
which  possesses  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

<'  The  Christian  religion  has  been  spread  among 
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the  Indians  by  force ;  and  for  centuries  past  they  [ 
have  regarded  the  priests  only  in  the  light  of  ty- 
rants, who  make  religion  a  cloak  for  the  most 
scandalous  pecuniary  extortions,  and  whose  con- 
duct is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  they 
profes?.  If  thtf  render  to  them  unconditional 
obedience,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  timid  reve- 
tence,  it  is  to  be  attributed  less  to  the  operation  of 
the  Christian  principle  than  to  a  lingering  attach- 
ment to  the  theocratic  government  of  the  Incas, 
which  has  impressed  the  Peruvians  with  a  sacred 
awe  of  religion."  — lb.,  p.  482. 

Bat  the  traveller  still  contcmplatoR  the 
monuments  of  the  departed  magnificence 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Incas'  rule,  and  so 
fiftr  bears  witness  to  the  romance  of  their 
grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
The  great  military  road  from  Ctizco  to 
Quito  may  be  traced  by  many  remains 
throu^i^hout  its  vast  length,  crossing  as  it 
did  the  awful  heights  of  the  Cordillera, 
spanning  with  its  pensile  bridges  the 
most  terrific  ravines,  and  throwing  off 
to  all  the  more  important  points  its  lateral 
branches,  so  as  to  afford  the  most  complete 
means  of  communication,  in  the  days  when 
the  llama  was  the  only  boast  of  burden  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire.  It  was 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  broad,  paved 
with  large  flat  stones.  At  every  interval 
of  about  twelve  paces  there  was  a  row  of 
smaller  stones  laid  horizontally  and  a  little 
elevated,  so  that  the  road  ascended,  as  it 
were,  by  a  succession  of  terraces.  It  was 
edged  on  each  side  by  a  low  parapet.  Many 
of  the  stations  for  the  messengers,  who 
kept  up  a  sort  of  human  electric  telegraph 
on  this  great  road,  are  still  entire.  Each 
of  tliese  was  on  a  hillock,  and  a  signal  being 
hoisted  to  the  next  station,  the  messenger 
was  met  half-way  by  one  from  that  station, 
and  so  the  intelligence  travelled  on  with 
great  rapidity.  A.nd  not  messages  alone, 
but  luxuries :  "  The  royal  table  in  Cuzco 
was  served  with  fresh  fish,  caught  in  the  sea 
near  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Xurin,  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  leagues  from 
Cuzco."  Besides  these  messenger-stations, 
vestiges  of  many  of  the  broad  round  towers 
which  were  used  for  magazines  of  grain,  are 
seen  in  the  Altos  of  Southern  and  Central 
Peru.  The  aqueducts,  by  which  the  most 
barren  sand-wastes  and  arid  hills  were  con- 
verted into  fruitful  plantations,  are  to  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  of  Peru. 
Where  the  watercourses  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  limits  of  the  Tapu  lands 
(square  fields  of  uniform  size,  surrounded 
by  low  stone  walls)  are  discernible.  These 
were  the  allotments  to  the  people,  which, 


according  to  their  singular  polity,  were 
nually  granted  and  resumed  by  tho  Stftla. 
It  is  no  wonder  indeed  that  here  and  theit 
these  conduits  have  perished,  if^  as  Dr. 
Tschudi  was  told,  some  of  the  wmter^iipaf 
were  of  gold.  But  above  all  there  are  mi 
remains  of  palaces,  fortresses,  and  teviplM. 
'^  The  walls  of  these  edifices,"  writes  Dr. 
Tschudi,  ''  were  built  of  square  stones,  se 
finely  cut  and  joined  so  closely  together, 
that  between  any  two  there  is  not  sufeciait 
space  to  insert  the  edge  of  the  thinnest  pa- 
per." In  the  royal  palace  at  Cuioe,  and 
in  tho  Temple  of  the  Sun,  there  was  s  ce- 
ment of  melted  gold  and  silver.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  however,  the  stones  so  poised 
and  fitted  were  supported  by  their  owa 
weight.  Dr.  Tschuai  supposes  that  these  g 
stones,  some  of  which  ate  from  twelve  to  ( 
sixteen  feet  long,  from  eight  to  ten  highi  ^ 
and  of  the  same  breadth,  wore  worked  Dj 
the  friction  of  a  harder  stone,  and  aftei^ 
wards  polished  by  pyritous  plants.  They 
are  of  various  shapes,  some  square,  otheis 
polygonal,  and  even  spherical.  Bat  hM 
they  were  extracted  from  the  quarry,  or  ele«' 
vated  to  their  present  heights,  passes  his 
comprehension.  The  Peruvians  seem  te 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  lever  and  tks 
pulley,  and  of  all  machinery  of  the  lund  I 
nothing  therefore  remains  but  the  labor  of 
thousands  of  men.  If  then  Niebubr's  the- 
ory, that  all  such  colossal  works  neoesssriliy, 
imply  not  merely  a  monarehioal  or  aristo^ 
cratic  government,  but  an  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  abuse  of  despotic  power — (and 
the  fortresses  seem  to  have  been  more  gj^ 
gantio  constructions  than  the  temples) — ^we 
must  make  great  reservations  from  the  mild 
and  beneficent  and  parental  sway  of  the  In- 
cas. Yet  even  then  we  can  hardly  oloae 
these  two  works  without  a  piunful  and 
somewhat  compunctious  feeling  :  in  tbe  no- 
ble words  of  Mr.  Wordsworth — 


"  Men  are  we,  and  must  g^eve  when  even  i 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away." 


Gho ANTIC  BiRDs^  Nestb.— Mr.  Gould  deacribei 
the  Wauled  TalegaJla,  or  Brash  Turkey,  of  Av^ 
tralia,  as  adopting  a  most  cxtraoniinary  prooeM  oC 
nidification.  The  birds  collect  together  an  imm6B# 
heap  of  decaying  ve^table  matter  as  a  deposiH^t 
for  the  eggs,  and  trust  to  the  brat  engendered  by  dP 
composition  lor  the  development  of  tbe  youa§^       k 


^ 
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Froa   Praiar'i   Magaiiac. 

CHARTLEY  CASTLE  AND  THE  FERRERS  FAMILY. 


LAURENCE,    EARL    FERRERS ;    WHITEFIELD  ;    AND    LADY    HUNTINGDON. 


Chart  LEY,  like  the  early  renown  of  the 
Ferrers  famil}-,  is  now  no  more.  Adjoin- 
ing the  parish  of  Stone,  in  Staffordshire, 
it  stood  formerly  in  an  extensive  park,  and 
possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a  strong  ba- 
ronial abode  in  the  middle  ages.  Built 
round  a  court,  and  embattled  at  the  top,  it 
was  enriched  along  the  sides  with  curious 
specimens  of  carved  wood.  The  arms  of 
the  Devereux  and  Ferrerses  were  conspicu- 
ous there,  and  over  the  gateway  was  a  head 
in  profile,  surmounted  with  a  crown.  There 
was  a  moat,  likewise,  of  which  the  remains 
still  show  the  original  dimensions  of  the 
pile ;  but  this  pile  itself  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  1781.  Chartley  had,  however,  its 
days  of  dignity ;  for  the  godly  Earl  of 
Chester  held  his  court  here  so  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  passed  a  portion  of  her  captivity 
under  the  dark  shadow  of  its  roof. 

x\nd  now  let  your  chronicler  connect  the 
Ferrers  family  with  this  ill-starred  struc- 
ture, and  show  upon  what  grounds  the 
Chartley  Ferrerses  merit  a  more  particular 
notice  than  others  of  their  name  and  house. 

The  surname  of  this  noble  race  is  Shir- 
ley. Their  relation  to  Chartley  originated 
not  in  any  kindred  with  that  Earl  of  Fer- 
rers who,  after  the  death  of  the  founder, 
possessed  the  castle  ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  that  Chartley  came  into 
their  possession. 

Of  Saxon  descent  (Sewallis  of  Etingdon 
was  the  h(^ad  of  their  line),  their  chief  seat 
lay  in  Warwickshire  ;  whence,  in  process 
of  time,  they  stretched  themselves  out  in 
various  directions.  They  eminently  dis- 
tinguished theinselves  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 111.  \n  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir 
Henry  Shirley  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, and  obtained  it.  Tho  great  civil  war 
bowed  them  down  for  a  season  ;  but,  under 
Charles  II.,  they  revived,  and  became,  at 
length,  ennobled,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Ferrers  of  Chartley. 

Such  were  the  destinies  of  this  race,  till, 
in  modern  times,  a  stain  was  affixed  on  its 
reputation,  and  a  tragedy,  dark  as  ever 
lover  of  romance  coveted,  sullied  its  bright 
honor. 


But,  before  I  enter  upon  these  details  of 
horror,  let  me  give  a  slight  review  of  thoso 
members  of  the  Shirley  family  who  have 
shed  just  lustre  on  their  name.  To  Sir 
Thomas  Shirlev,  the  first  baronet  of  his 
house,  the  public  owe  three  distinct  MS. 
histories  of  the  Shirley  family,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the 
three  brothers,  celebrated  as  the  three  Shir- 
leys,  were  the  scions  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  which  settled  in  Sussex.  The  little 
work  entitled  Travels  of  Sir  Robert^  Sir 
Thomasj  and  Sir  Anthony  Shirley^  has 
more  the  character  of  romance  than  truth. 
These  gentlemen  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  their  adventures  were  cele- 
brated in  an  indifferent  tragedy,  entitled. 
The  Three  English  Brothers;  but,  as  Ful- 
ler remarks,  '^  the  affidavit  of  a  poet  car- 
rieth  but  a  small  credit  in  the  court  of 
history. '' 

Chartley  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Shirleys  from  the  Devereux  family,  after 
the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Essex  of  that 
name.  It  was  not,  however,  at  any  time, 
tho  principal  residence  of  the  family ;  for 
they  owned,  likewise,  the  estate  of  Staun- 
ton Harold,  in  Leicestershire,  and  having 
improved  and  ornamented  it  at  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money,  they  naturally  set  up 
their  abode  there,  visiting  Chartley  but  at 
intervals. 

At  his  beautiful  seat  in  Leicestershire, 
lived  Laurence,  the  fourth  Earl  Ferrers. 
No  one  has  disputed  either  the  acquire- 
ments or  the  natural  abilities  of  this  unhap- 
py peer  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  cursed 
with  violent  passions,  which  he  made  no  ef- 
fort to  subdue,  and  which  were  quite  unfet- 
tered by  any  of  those  gentler  affections 
which  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  a  sense 
of  duty. 

Laurence  succeeded  his  uncle,  Henry, 
third  Earl  Ferrers,  under  veir  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  latter  had  Seen  long  a 
lunatic,  and  being  plaoed,  by  the  authority 
of  a  statute  of  lunacy,  in  confinement,  he 
died,  after  a  short  lucid  interval,  insane. 
The  Lady  Barbara  Shirley,  aunt  to  Earl 
Laurence,  had  also  died  insane.  These 
facts  were  urged  as  sufficiently  accounting 
for  his  savage  character  ;  but,  perhaps,  ito 
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growth  may  be  as  justly  traced  back  to  his 
making  in  early  life  what  was  then  called 
the  grand  tour  ;  during  which  he  contracted 
a  habit  of  drinking,  and  became  more  than 
commonly  imbued  with  the  vices  which 
were  then  too  common  among  the  younger 
portion  of  our  aristocracy. 

In  1752,  Lord  Ferrers  married  ;  the  un- 
happy object  of  his  choice  was  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Sir  William  Meredith.  Gentle 
and  timid,  this  lady  soon  experienced  the 
most  brutal  treatment  from  her  husband. 
Violent  fits  of  passion  were,  perhaps,  scarce- 
ly so  intolerable  as  the  direful  suspicion  of 
every  connexion,  the  endless  and  bitter  jea- 
lousies by  which  those  storms  of  fury  were 
fed,  like  a  turbid  stream  from  a  foul  source. 
Nor  could  anything  be  more  revolting  to 
a  young  and  refined  woman  than  the  EarPs 
ordinary  demeanor.  Wine,  in  which  he 
habitually  indulged  to  excess,  infuriated 
him  to  what  appeared  madness.  His 
calmer  moments  were  diversified  by  making 
mouths  in  the  looking-glass,  and  spitting 
upon  it ;  or  grinning,  clenching  his  fists, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  biting  his 
lips,  and  tearing  the  pictures.  These  were 
the  amusements  of  his  sober  hours ;  and 
even  in  these  tranquil  moments  violent  and 
causeless  bursts  of  passion  would  shake  the 
fortitude  of  the  stoutest  of  his  companions. 
Sometimes  at  table  fierce  attacks  and  bitter 
railings  broke  up  all  peace.  One  day  he 
followed  his  brother,  Mr.  Walter  Shirley, 
up  stairs,  and  planting  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  in  the  presence  of  the  la- 
dies, broke  out  into  insulting  and  violent 
language,  without,  apparently,  the  slightest 
provocation.  To  these  vehement  passions 
there  was  not  the  alleviation  of  a  generous 
and  feeling  temper,  such  as  often  accom- 
panies a  disposition  of  the  kind.  Lord 
Ferrers  was  wholly  devoid  of  honor ;  re- 
morse was  unknown  to  him  :  he  lived  only 
for  himself,  and  tyrannised  over  all  around 
him.  His  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
could  not  obtain  from  him  the  fortunes  left 
to  them,  without  lawsuits,  and  hence  he 
was  continually  at  warfare  with  these,  his 
nearest  connexions.  His  lady,  however, 
was  by  far  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  at 
length  her  forbearance  was  exhausted.  She 
appealed  to  the  law  for  redress,  and  ob- 
tained a  divorce  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  by  the  same  act  it  was  ordered,  that  a 
receiver  of  the  rents  accruing  from  Lord 
Ferrers'  estates  should  be  appointed,  and 
should  apply  those  rents  as  the  Act  direct- 
ed.   That  receiver  was  his  victim,  Johnson. 


Lady  Ferrers  thus  became  firee  ;  but  al- 
though she  had  endured  every  possible  ¥a- 
riety  of  cruelty,  her  lord  felt  deeply  their 
separation, — perhaps  from  shame — perhaps 
from  some  lingering  admiration  of  his  in- 
jured wife — ^perhaps  from  the  annoyimoe  of 
that  triumph  which  virtue  had  acauired 
over  vice.  The  Earl  now  grew  evidently 
worse  ;  he  was  often  absent  from  Stannton 
Harold,  and  preferred  living  in  lodgings  at 
Muswell  Hill,  frequently  boarding  at  a 
small  public-house  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. His  temper  became  so  furionB,that| 
in  the  company  of  his  equals,  he  conld  not 
restrain  it ;  and  when  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Westmoreland,  he  quarrelled  with  Sir 
Thomas  Stapleton,  and  purposed  adyer- 
tising  that  gentleman  in  all  the  newspaper! 
as  a  coward  if  he  did  not  give  him  satisfac- 
tion. In  short,  his  conduct  became  so  out- 
rageous, that  a  consultation  was  held  by 
his  friends  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him ; 
but  they  were  deterred  from  that  step  by 
considering  that  his  intervals  of  sanity  were 
long,  and  that  his  lordship  might  avenge 
himself  by  suing  them  for  scandalum  maa^ 
natum  ;  and  thus  he  was  left  to  pnrsne  hiS 
own  unhallowed  course.  His  excesses  were 
the  amusement  of  the  low,  the  horror  of 
his  equals.  One  day  he  resetted  his  hone 
from  the  stables  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, the  publican,  striking  the  poor  wo- 
man down  to  the  ground  first.  Next,  he 
might  be  seen,  in  the  company  of  the  low- 
est characters,  breaking  poor  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's glasses,  and  threatening  to  strangle 
her  if  she  opposed  him.  Sometimes  he  la- 
mented these  fits  of  lunacy,  as  he  called 
them,  and  cautioned  others  not  to  bo  af- 
fronted at  his  behavior.  But,  during  all 
this  time,  he  conducted  his  affairs  with  the 
greatest  exactness  and  penetration;  and 
those  who  had  to  deal  with  his  lordship 
soon  found  out  that  it  would  require  more 
than  ordinary  skill  to  deceive  him.  It  was 
stated  on  his  trial  by  the  EarFs  attorney^ 
that  he  suffered  the  ill-fated  peer  to  per* 
form  several  legal  acts  which  were  neoessap 
ry  to  cut  off  an  entail,  and  this  he  would 
not  have  permitted  had  he  not  been  con- 
vinced of  the  EarPs  sanity.  From  this 
singular  case  some  conclusions  relative  to 
the  different  degrees  of  madness  have  bafS 
deduced ;  but  it  has  been  admitted|  otsB 
by  those  who  were  disposed  to  excuse  Eadl ' 
Ferrers,  that  his  was  not  that  specica  of  in- 
sanity which  may  relieve  an  individual  * 
from  responsibility^  because  it  proTenta  htai 
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from    distinguisliing   between    right    and 


wrong. 


The  act  being  passed  which  compelled 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  his  estates, 
Lord  Forrei's  was  permitted  to  select  the 
person  in  whom  that  trust  should  be  re- 
posed.    He  chose  Mr.  James  Johnson,  who 
was  Lis  steward,  and  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  service  of  his  lordship's  family.    This 
selection  was   made  under  an   impression 
that  Johnson  would  be  disposed  to  favor 
Lord  Ferrers,  and  to  betray  his  trust ;  but 
that  notion  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  integ- 
rity of  Johnson,  who  refused  to  oblige  his 
patron  at  the  expense  of  his  honesty.    Upon 
this,  Lord  Ferrers  formed  as  deep-laid  a 
scheme  as  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  the 
children  of  evil.     His  first  endeavor  was  to 
eject  Johnson  from  a  farm  which  he  had 
been  permitted  ta  rent  by  a  verbal  promise 
from   the   earl.     This   promise  had  been 
given  before  Johnson  was  appointed  receiver, 
but  it  had  since  been  confirmed  by  the  earPs 
trustees.     Johnson  could  not,  therefore,  be 
ejected.     He  would  have   done  wisely  to 
yield  the  point,  but  the  poor  victim  foresaw 
not  his  doom.     He  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
greatest  hatred  of  him  had  taken  posses- 
sion  of  the  earl's  heart,  who   brought  all 
manner  of  charges  against  him  ;  but  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  on  which  poor  John- 
son stood  was  now  besprinkled  with  flowers. 
The  earl  changed  his  behavior  towards  him. 
Ho  began  to  dissemble ;  he  smiled  on  the 
victim  whom  he  intended  to  destroy ;  he 
became  affable  and  good-humored.     It  is 
wonderful  that  Johnson,  knowing  his  pa- 
tron from  childhood,  should  have  been  de- 
ceived, but  so  it  was.     One  day — it  was  on 
Sunday,  the  13th  of  January,  1760, — Lord 
Ferrers   made   an    appointment   with  his 
steward  to  come  to  him  on  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing.    A   calm  interval  of  four  or  five 
days  intervened ;  it  was  passed   by  Lord 
Ferrers  in  maturing  his  scheme.     Beneath 
the  roof  of  Staunton  Harold  lived  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Clifford,  whose  connexion  with 
Lord  Ferrers  was  notorious,  and  who  had 
borne  him  four  children.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  he  wished  either  to  save  this  woman 
from  any  participation  in  his  offence,  or  that 
he  dreaded  her  interference.     He,  there- 
fore, desired  her  to  absent  herself  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  on  the  day  of  his  appointment 
with  J  ohnson,  and  to  take  her  children  with 
her  ;  and  accordingly  they  walked  over  to 
her  father's  house,  two  miles  distant  from 
Staunton  Harold.     The  two  men  servants 
in  his  lordship's  service  were  also  sent  out , 


so  that  three  women  servants  alone  remain- 
ed in  the  house  at  Staunton  Harold.  The 
hour  specified  was  noted  down  in  Lord  Fer- 
rers^ memory:  it  was  three  o'clock,  and 
punctually  at  that  hour  the  victim  arrived. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  received  at  the 
door  by  Lord  Ferrers,  and  was  directed  to 
wait  in  the  still-room.  After  a  time,  his 
lordship  ordered  Johnson  into  the  parlor, 
and  they  entered  it  together,  upon  which 
the  door  was  closed  and  locked.  What 
then  happcneil  was  afterwards  made  known 
by  Lord  Ferrers'  confession.  One  of  the 
maid-servants,  it  is  true,  hearing  some  high 
words,  went  to  the  door  of  the  parlor  to 
listen.  She  heard  his  lordship  say,  ''  Down 
on  your  knees,  Johnson  !  your  time  is  come ! 
You  must  die  !"  Then  there  was  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol,  and  the  affiighted  woman 
fled  to  a  different  part  of  the  house.  Lord 
Ferrers,  in  his  confession,  declared,  that 
he  said  to  his  steward,  ''  Johnson,  you  have 
been  a  villain  ;  if  you  don't  sign  a  paper, 
confessing  all  your  villa&y,  I  will  shoot 
you !"  Johnson  refused  to  sign.  Then 
Lord  Ferrers  fired.  The  pistol  was  a  good 
one,  for  it  had  already  been  tried,  and  had 
carried  its  ball  through  a  board.  The  aim 
was  certain,  and  the  ball  penetrated  into 
the  steward's  body.  He  did  not,  however, 
drop  ;  he  rose,  and  was  able  to  walk. 

As  Lord  Ferrers  looked  upon  hi&  victim, 
a  momentary  pang  of  compassion  softened 
his  terrible  heart:  he  quitted  the  room, 
and  went  to  seek  assistance  ;  and  having 
found  one  of  the  maid-servants,  he  ordered 
her  to  return  with  him,  and  to  assist  John- 
son upstairs  to  bed.  When  she  had  reached 
the  parlor,  the  woman  heard  Lord  Ferrers 
ask  the  murdered  man  how  he  was  ?  ^^  My 
lord,"  replied  the  steward,  '^  I  am  a  dying 
man — send  for  my  children  !" 

That  request  was  complied  with:  his 
dai:^hter  came.  She  was  conducted  by 
Lord  Ferrers  himself  to  the  room  where  her 
father  lay,  and  told  by  his  lordship  that  he 
had  shot  him,  and  had  intended  to  do  m. 
Then,  as  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
fainting  man,  his  rage  returned;  he  at- 
tempted to  pull  off  the  bed-clothes,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  daughter,  who,  perhaps, 
anticipated  a  further  revenge,  a  fresh  act  of 
barbarity ;  and  too  just  were  her  fears. 

A  surgeon  named  Kirkland  was  sent  for 
by  Lord  Ferrers,  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 
This  person  did  not,  howerer,  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  Hall,  but  cidled  at  the 
Lount,  Johnson's  house,  where  he  found 
Lord  Ferrers  lorloDg  about.    He  went  to 
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him — the  earl  desired  he  would  eome  on, 
and  attend  to  Johnson,  as  he  had  shot  him. 
While  they  walked  to  the  Hall,  ho  told  the 
surgeon  that  if  anybody  attempted  to  seixe 
him  he  would  shoot  him ;  and  he  was  as- 
sured that  Mr.  Kirkland  would  not  suffer 
his  lordship  to  be  seized,  since  Johnson  was 
not  dead.  At  this  time,  the  British  peer, 
far  more  to  be  commiserated  than  the 
steward  who  lay  in  agonies,  was  partially 
intoxicated  ;  and,  under  that  influence,  he 
confessed  his  premeditated  guilt,  and  de- 
clared that  if  Johnson  died,  he  would  volun- 
tarily surrender  himself  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  surgeon,  alarmed  at  his  threat- 
ened violence,  or  softened  by  his  fears, 
adopted  a  soothing  plan,  which  prevented 
further  violence,  and  effectually  kept  the 
fated  murderer  within  the  reach  of  justice. 

Mr.  Kirkland  found  Johnson  in  extreme 
anguish.  There  seemed  no  possibility  of 
extracting  the  ball,  which  had  entered  the 
abdomen ;  but  the  earl  was  assured,  that 
even  were  a  serious  injury  done  to  that  vital 
part,  there  was  a  chance  of  recovery.  Lord 
Ferrers  then  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
Johnson  was  more  ^^  frightened  than  hurt." 
*'  1  intended,"  he  said,  "  to  have  shot  him 
dead,  but  finding  that  he  did  not  fall  ut  the 
first  shot,  I  was  going  to  fire  a  second,  only 
the  pain  he  complained  of  made  me  forbear. 
Then  nature  prevailed  over  the  resolution 
I  had  formed.  1  desire  you  will  take  care 
of  him,  for  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  give 
him  ease  now  /  have  spared  his  life .'"  A 
strange  mode  of  expression.  Yet  Lord 
Ferrers  repeatedly  declared  that  he  did  not 
repent  of  his  act — ^^  for  Johnson  b  a  villain, 
and  deserves  death." 

Mr.  Johnson  appeared  to  revive,  and  the 
earl  and  the  surgeon  went  down  to  supper 
together.  The  repast  was  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Clifford.  Wine  was  brought,  and 
drunk  freely ;  but  the  conversation,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  liOrd  Ferrers 
to  appear  unconcerned,  perpetually  reverted 
to  Johnson.  He  told  the  surgeon,  that  a 
bill  due  to  him  should  be  discharged  in 
part,  if  he  would  set  the  affair  in  such  a 
light  that  he  should  not  be  seized.  Mr. 
Kirkland  still  maintained  his  prudent  de- 
meanor, and  replied,  '^  that  he  did  not 
want  money,  and  that  hb  lordship  could 
settle  his  account  whenever  it  suited  him." 
Late  at  night  the  surgeon,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Ferrers,  went  again  to  see  Johnson. 
By  this  time  the  nobleman  was  inflamed 
with  wine,  and  the  presence  of  the  man 
whom  he  hated  prodooed  the  utmost  exas- 


peration. A  fearful  scene  ensaed.  Atfirsty 
Lord  Ferrers  spoke  temperately,  merdy 
insisting  that  the  steward  should  own  thrt 
he  had  ^^been  a  villain  to  him."  The 
wounded  man  only  answered  by  requesting 
that  his  lordship  would  let  him  alone  al 
that  time.  Lord  Ferrers,  upon  this,  in  foiJi 
attempted  to  pull  off  the  Bed-clothes,  and 
it  was  feared  he  would  have  struck  John- 
son, had  not  the  poor  man,  prompted  bj 
the  surgeon,  defenceless  and  wounded,  aft 
last  faltered  out,  '^  that  he  owned  he  was  a 
villain."  Lord  Ferrers  then  left  the  room, 
and  the  murdered  and  the  murderer  met  no 
more  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

The  sorrowing  daughter  stood  trembling 
all  this  time  by  the  bedside  of  her  father. 
What  a  sight !  When  Lord  Ferrers  retired 
to  bed,  measures  were  taken  to  remove  his 
victim  from  Staunton  Harold.  The  sufiei^ 
er  entreated,  ^^  that,  for  God's  sake,  thcj 
would  take  him  away."  As  they  oonferreOy 
the  voice  of  the  murderer,  calling  to  his 
pointer,  alarmed  them  ;  but  Lord  Ferron 
closed  his  bedroom  door,  and  all  was  silent. 
Then,  in  the  dead  of  night,  Johnson  was 
conveyed  to  his  home — to  die.  He  was 
conveyed  in  an  easy  chair,  borne  by  stout 
country  fellows,  on  poles.  This  remoTsI 
was,  no  doubt,  fatal  to  Johnson  ;  but  there 
was  no  alternative,  for  his  nerves  were  weak. 
and  it  was  believed,  that  had  he  rcmainea 
at  Staunton  Harold  he  would  have  died  of 
fear  ;  even  in  his  own  house  he  begged  to 
change  his  room,  lest  Lord  Ferrers  midit 
find  out  where  he  was,  and  shoot  at  hum 
through  the  window.  He  was  gratified ;  but 
the  deed  was  done — Johnson  was  then  sink- 
ing, his  extremities  were  cold,  and  at  nias 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  expired. 

It  remained  to  apprehend  the  murderer. 
On  the  following  day  a  multitude  thronged 
round  the  parties  in  authority,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Hall.  They  soon  perceived  Lord 
Ferrers  going  to  the  stable,  his  dress  in  great 
disorder.  He  stopped  short,  and  asked  what 
they  wanted.  The  mission  was  disclosedy 
and  the  earl  instantly  fled  into  the  house. 
Two  hours  afterward[s  he  appeared  at  a  ga^ 
ret  window.  He  called  to  a  man  named 
Springthorpe,  who  headed  the  party,  and 
asked  how  Johnson  was  ?  He  was  told  that 
the  steward  was  dead.  At  first,  he  pretend- 
ed not  to  believe  it :  afterwards,  he  said  he 
should  surrender ;  yet  he  again  disappeared| 
but  was  taken  two  hours  afterwards  hj  a 
man  named  Curtis,  a  collier.  Lord  FoRen 
then  made  a  formiduble  appearanoe.  H^ 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  interral  to 
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himself  with  a  blunderbuss,  two  or  throe 
pistols,  and  a  dasjger ;  but  Curtis,  far  from 
being  intimidated,  made  up  to  the  carl,  and 
so  overpowered  him  by  an  air  of  strong  de- 
termination, that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
seized  without  the  sliarhtcst  resistance.  The 
moment  afterwards  he  exclaimed,  *'  that  he 
had  killed  a  villain,  and  that  he  gloried  in 
it." 

Lord  Ferrers  was  conveyed  first  to  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche,  where  he  awaited  the  verdict 
of  the  coroner's  jury.  He  was  then  commit- 
ted to  Leicester  jail,  and  thence  taken  in 
his  own  landau  and  four,  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  the  Tower. 

On  the  16th  of  April  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial,  which  lasted  two  days.  He  con- 
ducted his  defence  himself,  and  committed 
a  fatal  error  in  so  doing  ;  for  his  sole  chance 
of  escape  from  the  judgment  of  the  law 
rested  on  the  popular  belief  of  his  insanity. 
His  acutencss,  his  presence  of  mind,  his 
clear  memory,  his  pertinent  questions,  com- 
pletely refuted  this  notion.  His  unhappy 
brothers  did  their  best  to  save  him  from  an 
ignominious  death  upon  this  presumption. 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  present  at  the 
trial,  feelingly  remarks, — "  It  was  affecting 
to  see  his  family  come  forward  to  prove  in- 
sanity in  blood,  in  order  to  save  him."  To 
the  carl's  credit,  he  entered  into  this  at- 
tempt with  reluctance,  and  remarked  with 
a  delicacy  and  sensibility  for  which  few 
could  liav<'  ^iven  him  credit  upon  the  situa- 
tion to  which  he  was  reduced,  "  on  beinf" 
obli«j;ed  to  prove  himsi^lf  a  lunatic  that  he 
might  not  bo  deemed  a  murderer."  When 
he  found  that  the  plea  could  not  save  him, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  availed  himself 
of  it  only  to  gratify  his  friends,  and  that 
be  believed  it  had  been  prejudicial  to  his 
cause.  The  lord  high  steward,  in  passing 
sentence,  remarked,  "  that  the  prisoner  had 
appeared  almost,  ashamed  to  take  refuge 
under  a  pretended  insanity  ;  but  that  he 
had  displayed,  in  all  his  cross-examinations 
of  the  witnesses,  the  exactness  of  a  memory 
more  than  ordinarily  sound." 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  lords  had  been  awakened  to 
the  situation  of  the  noble  prisoner.  His 
calmness,  his  clearness  and  ability,  were  ex- 
torting admiration,  until,  as  the  evidence 
proceeded,  his  determined,  fierce  revenge 
was  manifested  ;  and  when  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  end(»avored  to  pull  the  bed 
clothes  off  his  agonized  victim  with  a  view 
to  tearing  the  bandages  from  his  wound,  the 
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peers,  with  one  accord,  rose  up,  and  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  wretched  prisoner — so 
relates  Horace  Walpole — and,  when  the 
question  was  put,  not  a  dissentient  voice 
was  heard  in  that  solemn  assembly  ;  the 
words,  '*  Guilty  upon  my  honor,"  resound- 
ed from  mouth  to  mouth,  reverberating 
through  the  crowded  house,  and  listened  to 
in  breathless  silence. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Ferrers  receiv- 
ed judgment.  A  brief,  manly  address 
from  the  criminal,  closed  this  remarkable 
scene.  He  regretted  that  he  had  troubled 
their  lordships  with  a  defence  to  which  he 
was  always  averse — that  of  insanity.  He 
thanked  their  lordships  for  their  "  fair  and 
candid  trial ;"  and  requested  a  respite, 
which  was  afterwards  granted. 

During  that  solemn  interval,  Lord  Fer- 
rers made  a  will,  in  which  he  left  1300/.  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  family,  60/.  a  year  to  Mrs. 
Clifford,  and  1000/.  to  each  of  his  natural 
children.  This  will  being  made  after  his 
conviction,  was  not  valid ;  but,  by  the 
good  feeling  of  his  successors,  it  was  carried 
into  effect. 

Whilst  the  earl  was  thus  evincin^j  in  some 
measure  his  penitence,  the  famous  White- 
field  visited  him,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vert him.  He  found  him  courteous,  but  in- 
flexibly deaf  to  religious  subjects, — a  state 
of  mind  which  Whitefield,  or,  as  Horace 
Walpole  calls  him,  *'  that  impertinent  fel- 
low," described  in  his  sermons  as  a  **  heart 
of  stone." 

But  the  last  sad  scene  now  approached. 
Tyburn  was  then  in  all  its  sombre  glory  ;  and 
thither,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  hang- 
ing. Lord  Ferrers  was  to  be  conveyed.  A 
scaffold  was  erected  there,  and  was  covered 
with  black  cloth. 

The  attire  in  which  Lord  Ferrers  dressed 
himself  for  this,  the  last  act  of  his  wretched 
life,  seems  to  imply  great  singularity,  if  it 
be  not  characteristic  of  absolute  insanity. 
Instead  of  assuming  a  decorous  mourning, 
he  appeared  in  a  suit  of  a  light  color,  em- 
broidered gaily  with  silver.  This  was  said 
to  have  been  his  wedding  dress.  "  You 
may  think  it  strange,  sir,"  said  the  peer  to 
the  sheriff,  who  attended  him,  "  to  see  mo 
in  this  dress,  but  I  have  a  particular  reason 
for  i/."  The  procession  then  set  out  amid 
the  gaze  of  thousands,  to  whom  that  day 
was  a  holiday.  Lord  Ferrers,  by  his  own 
request,  went  to  his  doom  in  his  landau  and 
four,  escorted  by  horse-guards.  A  mourn- 
ing coach  and  six,  containing  a  party  of  his 
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ifriends,  followed  the  landaa ;  and  this  was 
again  succeeded  hy  a  hearse  and  six,  pro- 
vided for  the  reception  of  his  hodj. 

During  his  imprisonment,  Lord  Ferrers 
wrote  to  the  king,  praying  tliat  he  might 
suffer  where  his  ancestor  the  Earl  of  Essex 
had  suffered.  He  reminded  his  majesty 
that  he  quartered  part  of  the  royal  arms 
with  his  own  ;  but  this  appeal  was  fruitless  ; 
and  it  was  appointed  that  the  earl  should 
die  where  common  felons  mot  their  doom. 

This  trait  of  family  pride  in  one  so  de- 
graded, may  appear  singular  to  those  who 
look  not  into  the  human  heart,  and  do  not 
know  how  nearly  meanness  and  loftiness, 
shame  and  impenitence,  unite  in  the  same 
heart.  But  how  can  we  explain  Lord  Ferrers' 
religious  sentiments,  or  reconcile  them  with 
his  actions  r  He  declared  as  he  went  along, 
amid  a  mass  of  human  beings  whose  atten- 
tion was  fixed  on  him  only,  "  That  he  had 
always  adored  one  God ;  although  he  never 
could  believe  what  some  sectaries  teach, 
that  faith  alone  will  save  mankind,  and  that 
if  a  man,  just  before  his  death,  say,  *  /  be- 
Ueve  ;'  that  alone  would  ensure  his  salva- 
tion." He  blamed  Lord  Bolingbroke  for 
publishing  his  opinions,  aud  di.sturbing  the 
order  of  society.  The  melancholy  proces- 
sion was  followed  all  this  while  ))y  a  coach 
containing  the  unhappy  partner  of  Lord 
Ferrers' guilt,  Mrs.  Clifford.  When  thoy 
drew  near  the  scaffold,  Lord  Ferrers  told 
the  sheriff  that  he  wished  to  take  leave  of 
that  person,  "  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sin- 
cere regard."  But  upon  tlie  sheriff  object- 
ing, he  replied,  "  Sir,  if  you  think  1  am 
wrong,  I  submit."  He  then  delivered  to  the 
sheriff  a  purse,  a  ring,  and  a  pocket-book, 
in  which  there  was  a  bank-note,  and  begged 
him  to  give  them  "  to   that  individual." 

His  death  was  marked  by  a  composure 
and  decorum,  and  an  apparent  penitence, 
which  almost  cause  a  regret  that  a  still 
longer  respite  had  not  been  afforded  to 
one  who  now,  for  the  fir^t  time,  had  mot 
with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  or  known 
the  salutary  chastisement  of  adversity. 
The  attendants,  awe-struck  yet  gratified, 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  felon  the  ejacu- 
lation, "  O  God,  forgive  me  all  my  errors — 
pardon  all  my  sins  ! '' 

The  following  verses  were  found  in  Lord 
Ferrers'  apartment  in  the  Tower.  They 
were  attributed  to  him,  but  were  probably 
made  for  hira : 

'  In  doubt  I  lived,  in  doubt  I  die, 

'Yet  *tand  prepared  the  vast  abyss  to  try ; 

'And  undismai/'d  expect  eternity." 


Thus  died  one,  on  whoso  doom  the  jadg* 
ment  of  the  present  generation,  more 
lenient  than  the  past,  passes  this  oriticism 
— that  the  insanity  of  the  culprit  was  un* 
doubted.  How  far  it  might  be  alleged  in 
excuse  of  a  crime  so  coolly  premeditated, 
so  systematically  accomplished,  is  problem- 
atical. Doubtless,  in  onr  own  timca,  a 
life-long  imprisonment  woald  have  been 
substituted  for  the  punishment  of  death ; 
when  the  mind  which  retained  bo  many  of 
its  healthiest  powers  might  have  been 
brought  to  a  sense  of  duty,  the  heart  re- 
claimed, the  burden  of  guilt  alleviated. 
But  George  11. 's  determination  to  make  an 
example  of  one  in  so  exalted  a  station, 
was  inexorable  ;  and  we  cannot  Itfit  respect 
the  firmness  which  was  based  upon  a  prin- 
ciple so  just.  The  Earl  Ferrers  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Washington,  who 
took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  Lords — it 
being  established,  that  an  entailed  dignitj 
is  not  forfeited  by  attainder  of  felony. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  another  member 
of  the  Shirley  family,  who,  whatever  midil 
have  been  her  errors  of  judgment,  was  de- 
vout, conscientious,  bountiful.  Selina, 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  was  the  aunt  of 
Earl  Laurence,  being  the  daughter  and  one 
of  the  co-heiresses  of  Washington,  second 
earl  Ferrers.  She  was  married  when  in 
her  twenty-second  year  to  Theophilns,  earl 
;  of  Huntingdon,  whose  death  at  an  earlj 
ago  is  supposed  to  have  fiist  disposed  her 
;  mind  to  religious  impressions.  Four  sons 
'  and  three  daughters  were  the  issue  of  this 
marriage  ;  and  the  sorrows  attending  upon 
the  death  of  some  of  these  children,  and 
'  the  anxieties  imparted  by  the  misconduct 
of  others,  co-operated  with  the  endeavors  of 
that  powerful  mind  which,  in  the  celebrated 
Whitefield,  was  dest.ned  to  control  Lady 
Huntingdon's  reason,  and  prompt  her 
actions. 

In  the  spring-time  of  her  life.  Lady 
Huntingdon  was  of  a  gay  disposition  and 
fascinating  manners.  The  loss  of  har 
children — for  one  daughter  alone  surriTed 
her — and  the  death  of  her  husband  before 
the  charms  of  her  prosperous  life  had  been 
touched  by  time,  destroyed  for  ever  the 
elasticity  of  her  spirits.  She  had  ne^er 
been  of  a  dissipated  turn,  but  was  always 
pious  and  benevolent,  and,  before  she  b^ 
came  a  proselyte  of  Whitefield,  waa  n 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  No 
second  nuptials  ever  engaged  the  affeetioni 
which  were  devoted  to  tno  dead;  and  it 
was  thought  typical  of  her  coldness  to  aU 
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earthly  passions  that  the  widowed  countess 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  her  lost  husband  a 
marble  bust.  "  Cold  was  she,"  writes  one 
who  has  drawn  her  character,  "as  the  in- 
sensible marble,  whose  gentle  smile,  amid 
the  symbols  of  death,  seemed  eloquent  with 
immortality." 

It  was  during  this  void  of  the  heart  that 
Lady  Huntingdon  first  heard  Whitefield 
preach.  That  most  remarkable  man  was 
at  this  time  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the 
lenith  of  his  popularity.  His  person  was 
graceful,  his  stature  above  the  middle 
height,  his  complexion  very  fair,  and  his 
countenance  manly.  His  eyes  were  of  a 
dark  blue  ;  and  although  disfigured  by  a 
squint,  li,vely  and  expressive.  In  after  life 
he  became  corpulent,  and  a  notion  of  self- 
indulgence  was  imparted  by  that  defect, 
but  there  was  no  ground  for  it.  His  habits 
were  singularly  nice  and  cleanly,  upon  the 
principle  that  everything  about  a  minister 
should  be  "  spotless.^^  He  was  known  to 
say  that  he  could  not  die  easy  if  his  gloves 
were  out  of  place.  He  had  the  gentleman- 
ly love  of  order,  which  required  his  table 
to  be  elegantly  spread  even  if  only  a  loaf, 
or  his  favorite  dish,  a  cow  heelj  were  to  be 
set  upon  it. 

Such  were  his  external  graces ;  his  in- 
ward gifts  were,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  as 
those  of  any  enthusiast  of  past  times.  In 
society  he  had  a  ready  wit,  recalling  some- 
what his  early  occupation  at  the  bar  of  an 
inn  ;  and  in  the  pulpit  this  was  thought  no 
unbecoming  attribute,  even  when  the  most 
serious  themes  were  in  question.  His 
maxim  was  "  to  preach  as  Apelles  painted 
— for  eternity;"  yet  his  sermons  scarcely 
excite  the  passing  curiosity  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  at  the  present  day.  Never, 
however,  did  human  preacher  exercise  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  the  passions  of 
others.  He  thought  it  his  duty,  indeed, 
*'  to  smite  with  the  hand,  stamp  with  the 
foot,  and  lift  up  the  voice  like  a  trumpet." 
He  was  sometimes  the  judge  putting  on  his 
condemning  cap,  and  exclaiming  '^  Sinner, 
I  must  do  it !  I  must  proclaim  judgment ;" 
sometimes  the  humorous  retailer  of  a  vast 
store  of  anecdotes;  yet  always  solemn, 
always  in  earnest ;  every  accent  of  his 
voice  produced  an  incredible  effect ;  and 
the  bolder  flight  of  fancy  carried  his  hearers 
away  from  the  powerful  acting  of  the  man 
whose  art  it  was  to  seem  Natural.  His 
manners  fascinated  all  ranks ;  ho  charmed 
the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned  ;  the 


peer  and  the  peasant  went  away  alike  edi* 
fied  and  enraptured.  The  truth  is,  that, 
in  an  age  of  apathy,  he  arose  a  seeming 
prophet.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  address 
and  of  strong  sense ;  and,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  one  of  his  admirers,  he  "  com- 
mon-placed the  truths  of  the  Reformation ;" 
adapting  them,  in  his  peculiar  colloquial 
manner,  to  every  comprehension.  His 
votaries  believed  him,  however,  to  be  half 
divine ;  and  thought  that,  like  the  apoca- 
lyptic angel,  he  was  so  near  the  throne  of 
grace  that  he  came  down  ^'  clothed  with  its 
rainbow." 

The  celebrated  Howell  Harris  introduced 
him  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  sent  for 
Whitefield  to  her  house  in  Chelsea.  He 
preached  to  her  twice  in  her  drawing-room, 
in  a  manner  which  determined  her  to  send 
for  some  of  the  nobility  to  hear  him.  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  among  the  complimentary 
listeners  who  wished  to  please  the  charming 
countess,  and  who  were  amused,  perhaps 
to  some  good  effect,  by  the  preacher. 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  great  master  of  polite- 
ness to  Whitefield,  '^  I  shall  not  tell  you 
what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of 
you." 

Lord  Bolingbroke  also  came,  '^  sat  like 
an  archbishop,"  and  observed  that  Mr. 
Whitefield  had  done  great  justice  to  the 
Divine  attributes.  Then  turning  to  the 
countess,  he  said, — 

^^  You  mav  command  my  pen  when  you 
will,  it  shall  oe  drawn  in  your  service," 

Privy  councillors  and  nobles  went  to  dine 
with  him,  and  Whitefield  exclaimed, — 

"  Thus  the  world  turns  round  !" 

At  this  'time  above  a  thousand  commu- 
nicants thronged  every  Sabbath  to  St. 
Bartholomew's,  where  he  preached.  He 
lectured  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  sometimes 
to  sixty  persons  of  rank,  Bolingbroke  being 
generally  among  the  listeners ;  and  in  him 
Whitefield  soon  felt  the  deepest  interest, 
and  expressed  the  most  lively  hopes  of  his 
conversion;  but  although  several  of  the 
nobility  were  won  over  by  his  persuasions, 
that  lofty  intellect  remained  unsubdued. 
In  process  of  time,  Whitefield  formed  a 
plan  of  identifying  Lady  Huntingdon  with 
his  religious  societies.  He  saw,  he  said, 
'^  a  Dorcas  at  Ashby  Place,"  and  felt  that 
she  ou^t  to  be  a  *'  Phoebe."  He  felt  that 
he  wanted  a  ^'  leader,"  and  selected  this 
generous,  high-born  woman  for  that  saintly 
position.  How  he  disclosed  to  her  his 
wishes,  what  were  her  first  emotions,  to  what 
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extent  vanity  aided  the  work,  as  well  as 
faith,  we  have  no  records.  He  wrote  to 
lier  thuft : —  . 

"A  '  leader^  is  wanting.  This  honor 
hath  been  put  upon  your  ladyship  hy  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church ;  an  honor  con- 
ferred OB  few,  hut  an  earnest  of  one  to  be 
put  on  your  ladyship  before  men  and  an- 
gels when  time  shall  be  no  more." 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  won  ovor  by  this 
presumptuous  assurance ;  f^om  henceforth 
the  energies  of  her  mind  were  devoted  to 
plans  for  the  propagation  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines;  upwards  of  100,000/.,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  sum  left  in  her  will,  were 
expended  by  her  in  the  foundation  of  cha- 
pels, and  in  aiding  the  missionaries  ap- 
pointed by  Whitefield.  She  reduced  her 
style  of  living;  she  sold  her  jewels.  In 
1768  she  founded  her  college  near  Tal- 
garth, in  South  Wales,  for  the  education 
of  serious  and  godly  young  men,  and  sueh 
as  she  believed  had  a  *'  Divine  call."  I^ot- 
withstanding  this  very  decided  line  of  eon- 
duct,  Lady  Huntingdon  had  still  not  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  Episcopacy,  al- 
though she  sanctioned  an  independent  form 
of  worship.  She  weighed  not,  possibly,  the 
conse([uences  of  her  actions,  for  she  was 
now  completely  the  creature  of  Whiteficld's 
will ;  no  enthusiast  of  Port  Kuval  ever 
bowed  so  completely  beneath  the  intellec- 
tual power  and  firm  self-reliance  of  her  su- 
periors. Lady  Huntingdon  described  her- 
self "  as  a  ship  before  the  wind,  carried  on 
by  an  impulse  she  could  not  resist  or  de- 
scribe." 

Doubtless  fashion,  that  powerful  machine 
for  keeping  alive  the  hcnt  of  the  devotee's 
imagination^  had  no  small  influence  in 
these  matters.  Even  at  court,  Whiteficld's 
*'  elect  ladies,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
the  objects  of  notice.  It  became  the  elect, 
they  thought,  to  dress  with  peculiar  sim- 
plicity. Lady  Chesterfield,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  went  to  the  drawing- 
room  in  a  brown  lutestring,  embroidered 
with  silver  flowers.  George  II.,  diverted 
at  his  own  powers  of  wit  and  observation, 
absolutely  laughed  aloud  as  he  said  to 
Lady  Chesterfield, — 

"  1  know  who  chose  that  gown  for  you — 
Mr.  Whitefield.  I  hear  you  have  been  at- 
tending him  a  year  and  a  half."  Lady 
Chesterfield  confessed  she  had,  and  acknow- 
ledged her  admiration  of  the  preacher, 
whilst  even  the  Secretary  of  State  stepped 
forward  to  assure  his  majesty  that  no  hurt 
was  designed  to  the  State  by  the  Methodists. 


Perhaps  the  seoretarj  might  Iiare  goi 
still  fttrther.  The  Christian  world 
then,  as  Whitefield  expressed  it,  ^'in  » 
deep  sleep  :  nothing  but  a  loud  roieo  could 
awaken  it."  ^^  I  love  those,''  tlivs  was  jie 
wont  to  say,  '^  who  thunder  out  the  word." 
Another  proselyte,  one  of  Queen  Cftrolioe^S 
ladies  of  the  bedcbamber,  dedared  berself 
^^  ready  to  show  out,"  if  called  upon  bj 
Whitefield.  But  the  palace  was  ^'  riQgiii|; 
about  her,"  and  Mrs.  Greenfield  was  ad- 
vised by  the  prudent  minister  to  be  coBteni 
without  becoming  a  ^^  gloriooa  martyr,"  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  hearing  him  at  Ladj 
Huntingdon's  select  and  pious  assemblies. 

In  his  leetures  to  these  ladies,  Whitefield 
is  admitted  to  have  mingled  mor^  compli- 
ment and  consolation  than  was  coBsbteni 
with  their  condition  and  his  own  sincerity. 
On  one  occasion  he  made,  however,  a  fatal 
mistake.  The  famous  Countess  of  Suffolk 
was  brought  by  Lady  Guildford  to  Lady 
Huntingdon's  evening  meetings.  White- 
field  was  ignorant  of  her  presence,  and 
drew  his  bow,  and  let  fly  his  shafts  at  • 
venture.  Lady  Suffolk  felt  the  wounds  9I 
conscience  or  of  pride,  and  believed  thai 
the  darts  were  aimed  at  her.  She  contriT- 
ed  to  sit  through  the  service  in  uienoe  ;  bH 
when  the  preacher  had  retired,  she  broke 
out  into  violent  harangues  against  L%dj 
Huntingdon,  and  declared  ths^t  she  knev 
the  sermon  was  intended  to  insult  her.  She 
was,  in  time,  appeased,  but  returned  to 
those  perilous  regions  no  more. 

Startling  as  these  scenes  were,  they  ftD 
short  in  excitement  and  interest  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  chapel  at  Bath,  the  resort  awl 
talk  of  that  thronged  watering-plaae. 
It  was  opened  in  great  stato  by  Wlutcfiald, 
and  was  in  itself  very  attractive,  being  ot 
neat  architecture,  with  Gothic  windowa. 

^^  1  am  glad,"  said  Horace  Walpole,  '^  to 
see  luxury  creeping  on  them  before  parse 
cution." 

At  a  period  when  the  greatest  negligenee 
prevailed,  the  service  in  this  chapeT  wi 
rendered  scdnctiTC  at  once  to  the  a 
and  the  intelleet.  It  is  curious  to  find 
Lady  Huntingdon  adopting  the  practice  of 
our  modern  clergy.  At  the  upper  end  of 
her  chapel  was  a  broad  haul  p€i$  of  few 
steps,  advancing  at  the  middle;  at  each 
end  of  the  broadest  part  were  two  eagles^ 
with  red  cushions,  for  the  parson  and  tke 
clerk.  Behind  these  were  three  more  itepii 
on  which  stood  an  eagle  for  the  pulpit,  and 
to  all  three  were  scarlet  arm-chaira.  A 
band  of  boys  and  girls,  with  good  voieQ% 
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sang  hymns  in  parts ;  and  on  eiih&T  side  of 
the  haut  pas  was  a  balcony  for  the  "  elect 
ladies." 

Besides  this  there  was  a  sly  comer  for, 
the  bishops;  and  this  was  called  by  the. 
witty  Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  the  "  Nicodemitc 
Corner."  Into  this,  that  enthusiastic  pro- 
selyte deliorhted  to  smugirle  bishops  to  see 
and  hear  unseen  ;  and,  perchance,  to  learn, 
for  pulpit  eloquen-ee  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  ; 
and  the  earnest  boldness  of  VVhitefield 
mi<rht  not  be  without  its  fruits.  Nor  wa.g 
Whitefield's  idea  a  bad  one  : — 

"  It  has  long  been  my  judgment,"  he 
said,  "  that  it  would  be  best  for  many  of 
the  present  preachers  to  have  a  tutor  and 
retire  for  awhile,  and  be  content  with 
preaching  now  and  then,  till  they  were  a 
little  more  improved  ;"  nor  w<iuld  the  sug- 
gestion be  misplaced  even  in  these  enlight- 
ened days. 

To  return  to  the  chapel.  Its  pulpit  was 
shared  with  VVhitefield  by  the  famous  Ro- 
maine  ;  or,  to  write  in  the  "  elect"  style, 
''  dear  Mr.  Romaine  hath  been  much  own- 
ed  in  it."  Among  the  listeners  in  this 
really  beautiful  structnro  were  the  afflicted 
Lord  and  Lady  Sutherland,  who  had  re- 
paired to  Bath  to  recover,  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  that  place,  from  the  death  of  their 
eldest  dauinrhter.  But  they  found  a  greater 
solace  in  the  chapel  of  Lady  Huntingdon, 
where,  as  it  happened,  their  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  before  a  throng  of  nobility 
and  fashion  ;  for  they  died  in  the  prime  of 
life  almost  together,  whilst  their  daughter, 
the  late  Duchess-countess  of  Sutherland, 
was  an  infant.  The  death  of  Lady  Suther- 
land was  concealed  from  her  mother,  and 
that  of  Lord  Sutherland  alone  disclosed. 
The  unhappy  mother  set  out  to  Bath  to 
console  her  daughter.  She  met  on  the 
road  from  the  north  two  hearses,  and  heard 
that  they  were  carrying  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter  to  be  entombed  at  Holyrood. 

Another   patient,  pious  listener  in  this 
assembly,  was  Lady  Glenorchy ;  or,  as  she 
afterwards    called,    "  the    Selina   of 


of  the  funeral  the  sacrament  was  adminis^ 
tered  to  the  mourning  family  at  the  foot  of 
the  coffin.  The  assembled  party  then  re- 
tired to  Lady  Huntingdon's  house,  and  at 
eleven  returned  to  the  chapel,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess,  the  congregation  being 
admitted  by  tickets  distributed  by  the 
young  Earl  of  Buchan.  During  five  days 
this  scene  was  repeated. 

The  "  trophies"  won  by  Whitefield  and 
Lady  Huntingdon  in  the  Chesterfield 
family  were  also  remarkable.  The  Lady 
Gertrude  Hotham,  the  earl's  sister;  her 
young,  ill-fated  daughter ;  and  her  son,  Sir 
Charles  Hotham,  were  his  avowed  disciples^ 
The  Countess  de  Litz,  the  sister  of  Lady 
Chesterfield,  was  another  proselyte ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  priie  he  most  gloried  in  was 
the  Countess  of  Chesterfield  herself.  The 
natural  daughter  of  George  I.,  she  was  as 
powerlnl  at  court  as  in  the  circles  of  fash- 
ion. She  was  foremost  in  every  scene  of 
dissipation.  She  met  Whitefield  at  Lady 
Huntingdon's,  and  became  humble,  de- 
mure, and  '*  elect."  At  her  ladyship's 
tea-table,  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath,  laid 
aside  his  politics  for  a  season,  and  sang 
hymns  side  by  side  with  Lady  Chesterfield. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  the  patron  of  Newton  of 
Olney,  and  the  beloved  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  was  another  star  in  this 
singular  assemblage,  composed,  when  we 
comprise  Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke,  of 
the  subdued  scoffer,  and  the  half-admiring, 
half-sneering  sceptic  ;  of  the  zealous  en- 
thusiast, and  of  the  gentle,  alarmed,  inert 
believer.  Scandal  soon  found  out  this  capi- 
tal theme  for  its  venom.  Whitefield,  the 
archpricst,  was  attacked  with  a  bitterness 
which,  in  the  present  day,  would  have  eva- 
porated into  a  good-humored  raillery.  Ac- 
cording to  Cowpcr,  he 


was 


Scotland."  This  lady  formed  her  spiritual 
self  upon  the  model  of  Lady  Huntingdon, 
and  received  her  first  spiritual  gifts  in  the 
chapel  at  Bath.  A  solemn  scene,  in  which 
Lady  Huntingdon  played  a  conspicuous 
part,  was  enacted  when  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
died,  VVhitefield  attending  by  his  bed-side. 
During  a  week,  the  coffin  was  exhibited  in 
the  chapel,  where  Whitefield  preached 
twice  a  day,  and  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
in  the  city  came  to  hear.     On  the  momiiig 


•*  Bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age ; 
The  very  butt  of  slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot.    . 
The  man  that  mentioned  him  at  once  dismissed 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneered  and  hissed.'* 

And  whilst  he  was  thus  reviled,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Moira,  Lady  Huntingdon's  only 
surviving  daughter,  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber  for  refus- 
ing to  play  at  cards  on  Sundays.  Every 
possible  crime  was  attributed  to  White- 
field  ;  perhaps  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
confe^'sion,  that  he  was  at  one  time  "  hast- 
ing to  hell."  But  this  acknowledgment, 
prompted  by  the  wish  to  give  hope  to  oth- 
ers, could  only  be  turned  against  him  bj 
bad  minda. 
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At  length,  after  a  life  of  untold  exer- 
tions, his  health  gave  way.  He  became 
"  wcrrotts,'*  the  prelude  to  more  serious 
maladies.  Lady  Huntingdon  attended  up- 
on him  with  all  the  kindliness  of  a  gentle 
nature,  and  the  zeal  of  a  votary.  She  took 
him  journeys,  and  tried  to  cheer  his  droop- 
ing spirits,  but  in  vain.  It  wa^  hor  lot  ^o 
survive  him  long.  He  died  in  1770,  at 
Newburyport,  on  his  way  to  Boston,  in 
the  United  States,  after  preaching  two 
hours  in  the  open  air  on  the  day  befcre 
his  decease.  Seven  years  after  his  death, 
his  body  was  found  perfect,  without  a  trace 
of  decomposition  upon  it,  by  an  admirci* 
who  inspected  it  in  the  cofhn.  Souther 
was  informed  that  this  cireuntstance  was 
owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  nitre  with 
which  the  earth  abounds  at  Newburyport ; 
but  by  tho  elect  this  curious  fact,  for  so  it 
seems  to  be,  was  deemed  a  miracle:  a  be- 
lief which  shows  how  completely  Supersti- 
tion justifies  her  name  in  every  sect,  whe- 
ther among  the  ardent  Calvinist  or  the 
dreamy  enthusiastic  believer  in  The  Lives 
of  the  Saints.  Thirteen  times  did  White- 
field  cross  tho  Atlantic,  and  he  preached 
more  than  18,000  sermons. 

His  noble  and  sorrowing  proselyte  sur- 
vived until  1791.  A»  her  last  hour  ap- 
proached, the  aged  lady  remarked, — 

"My  work  is  done,  and  I  have  nothing 
now  to  do  but  to  go  to  my  Father." 

She  desired  that  her  remains  might  be 
dressed  in  the  white  silk  garments  in  which 
she  had  attended  the  opening  of  the  chapel 
in  Goodman's  Fields ;  and  she  expired  in 
that  state  of  ecstatic  hope  and  joy  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  mingled  ro- 
mance and  earnestness  of  a  character  so 
beautiful,  tinged  with  views  which  we  feel 
to  be  mistaken,  but  which  we  are  compelled 
to  admire  as  lofty,  disinterested,  and  de- 
vout. Her  college  in  South  Wales  fell 
away  after  her  death,  being  unendowed  ; 
and  that  at  Cheshunt  has,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  no  further  benefit  from  her 
bounty  than  the  united  names  of  White- 
filed  and  Lady  Huntingdon. 

A  severer  affliction  than  even  the  early 
death  of  her  children,  attended  Lady 
Huntingdon's  weary  pilgrimage  of  life. 
Her  eldest  son,  the  young  carl,  had  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Chesterfield.  She  sorrowed  over  the  young 
and  still  loved  sceptic;  and  in  vain  did 
Theophilus  Lindsay,  a  preacher,  suggest 
for  her  relief  the  notion  of  temporary  hell. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  young  noble- 


man was  disgusted  by  the  exoeMes  of  Us 
mother's  zeal,  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
^^  elect."  She  survived  him,  and,  as  hm 
left  no  issue,  the  honors  of  the  Haatings'il 
were  carried  by  Lady  Moira  into  tlie  Raw- 
don  family. 

With  Lady  HuntingdoD  expired  mndt  of 
the  zeal  of  the  fashionable  world.  ABcieni 
beauties  of  the  court  of  George  IL  relumed 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Churdi*  Tbe  doora 
of  Tottenham  Court  Chapel  and  tbe  Tar 
bemacle  at  Moorfields,  head-quarters  of  the 
^^  elect  ladies,"  were  no  loager  crowded 
with  coroneted  chariots.  The  "  elect  '*  re- 
turned into  the  common  herd  of  men  who 
played  basset,  and  women  who  loved  driTea 
and  the  Rotunda. 


REruoE'  FOR  UNirmTuiTATr  FkHiiLEv. — A  quota- 
tion which  closed  the  first  review  ia  our  lait  CkueeUf 
(p.  661^001.  1)  fervently  appealed  to  woman  to  b^ 
come  the  savior  and  protector  of  the  mUerable  ud 
sinfal  of  their  sex.  It  is  with  a  strong  feefing  to- 
wards the  importance  and  beauty  of  such  a  xalnica 
that  we  have  heard  with  intense  satislactiaa  of  ■ 
de&ign  in  progress,  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Bnrdctt 
Coutts,  to  perform  a  divinely  benevolent  act  in  this 
cause.  As  we  are  informed,  Miss  Coutts  has  detail 
mined  to  prepare  a  domicile  at  Shepherd'h  Bush,  un- 
der judicious  and  merciful  regulations,  capable  cC 
lodging  a  considerable  number  o£  inmates.  Then 
inmates  are  to  be  discharged  female  prisoner^  who 
have  been  condemned  for  offences,  panishea  and 
then  thrown  upon  the  world,  characterless,  tainted^ 
abandoned,  and  helplevs.  To  these  the  ftiitM  off 
reformation  will  be  opened.  They  will  be  instmel* 
ed  in  the  consoling  and  upholding  value  of  morals 
and  religion.  They  wit? be  taaght  the  means  offa- 
dustry  whereby  they  ean  earn  their  bread.  TbBf 
will  be  rescued  from  the  necessity  of  guilty  and  ff 
not  doomed  to  ruin  by  evil  dispositions  whkh  caa- 
not  be  changed,  they  will  be  restored,  repentant  and 
virtuous  members  to  societv,  instead  oT  beiiig  00^ 
casta  and  curses  to  that  and  to  themselves.  The 
pattern  of  this  application  of  wealth  let  ua  hcfte  will 
not  be  lost.  It  is  a  glorious  beginning,  and  vorte 
of  the  most  exalted  humanitv, — a  sequel  to  Hxmtatg 
and  blessings  will  follow  it.  On  the  face  of  the 
earth  there  lives  not  a  class  cf  himian  beings  man 
in  need  of  succor  than  the  class  of  which  we  halt 
spoken.  Unless  there  is  some  such  feeling  and  Wf^ 
pathy  for  them  they  are  doomed,  without  a  chaaea 
oi  redemption,  to  certain  wreteiMdneas  and  crioM^ 
as  tbe  consequence  of  one  error.  Surely  it  la  tiaa 
'for  legislation  to  mingle  philanthropliy  wUh  ■im 
justice;  and  not,  under  the  semblance  of  a  tlighl 
punishment,  doom  oar  fellow  creatures  to  wonr 
than  transportation  or  inprisonment  fof  life.  Wa 
hail  the  present  movement  with  warn  hopai|  and 
shall  look  with  fervent  anxiety  to  the  fmils  we  tUak 
it  likely  to  bear.  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  experieneed 
and  worthy  Governor  of  Coklbathflelds,  Is,  we  aia 
told,  superintending  the  preptxatioiiaofnaBflAVh 
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Histoire  intime  de  la  Russie  sous  les  Empireurs  Alexandre  et  Nicolas^  et  particaVire" 
ment  pendant  la  crise  de  1825.  (Domestic  History  of  Russia  under  the  Eraperors 
Alexander  and  Nicholas,  and  particularly  during  the  crisis  of  1825.)  By  J.  H. 
ScHNiTZLER.     2  vols.     Paris  I   1847 


This  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  work. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  author  (a  Frenchman  born  and 
bred  notwithstanding  his  German  name) 
first  set  foot  in  Russia,  where  he  resided  for 
four  years.  He  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  time  to  witness  the  issue  of  one  of  the 
most  formidable  movements  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  empire,  the  conspiracy  of 
1825;  and  he  was  present  in  St.  Isaac's 
Place,  on  the  26th  of  December,  when 
Nicholas  had  to  do  battle  for  life  and  crown 
with  his  own  revolted  soldiery,  before  he 
could  grasp  the  awful  power  which  had  de- 
volved on  him  by  the  death  of  one  brother 
and  the  abdication  of  another.  It  was  a 
spectacle  to  absorb  in  its  contemplation  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  determine  their 
bent  for  the  remainder  of  a  lifetime.  The 
impression  it  made  on  Schnitzler's  mind  is 
testified  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  has 
ever  since  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  in  all  the  details  of 
its  outward  and  inward  life.  The  first 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  this  vast  and  im- 
perfectly explored  field,  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  several  articles  of  the  "  JEncy- 
elope  die  des  Gens  du  Monde^^^  a  valuable 
repository  of  science,  literature,  and  art, 
edited  by  himself;  and  in  two  substantive 
works,  "  Essai  d^une  statique  gin^rale  de 
PEmpire  de  i?M.?sie,"  and  "  La  Russie^  la 
Fologne^  et  la  Finlande^  Statistics,  geo- 
graphy, and  ethnography,  form  the  staple 
of  these  volumes,  in  which  political  ques- 
tions, especially  those  of  the  present  day, 
are  only  touched  on  incidentally.  In  the 
work  now  before  us,  the  author  takes  higher 
ground,  enters  into  the  domain  of  con- 
temporary history,  and  discusses  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  physiology  of  Russia. 
It  is  his  intention  to  publish  a  cycle  of  vo- 
lumes, of  which  these  two  form  the  com- 
mencement, under  the  general  title  of 
"  Etudes  sur  PEmpire  des  Tsars.^^  The 
subscMjueut  portions  will  embrace  the  whole 
history  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  and  consist 
of  monographs  on  the  wars  in  the  Caucasut), 


Persia,  and  Turkey,  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
the  Polish  insurrection,  &c.,  &c. 

The  copious  journal  which  Schnitzler 
kept  during  his  residence  in  Russia,  and  in 
which  were  recorded  the  fruits  of  his  own 
assiduous  observation,  and  of  his  intercourse 
with  persons  from  whom  he  could  derive 
original  and  authentic  information,  has  lain 
intact  until  now,  although  it  has  always 
been  his  intention  to  make  its  contents 
public.  Meanwhile  his  materials  have 
been  accumulating  during  an  interval  of 
twenty  years  ;  many  new  facts  have  become 
known  to  him,  and  old  ones  have  gradually 
assumed  in  his  eyes  a  more  distinct  develop- 
ment and  significance.  Such  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  literary  incubation  is  a  rare  pheno- 
menon in  these  days,  and  is  really  deserv- 
ing of  no  common  admiration,  for  it  is  a 
warrant  that  the  author  comprehends  the 
importance  and  the  difficulty  of  his  task, 
and  that  he  approaches  it  in  a  conscien- 
tious spirit.  This  gratifying  anticipation  is 
confirmed  by  the  general  tone  of  Schnitz- 
ler's  book,  which  bears  strong  internal  evi- 
dence of  candor,  honesty,  and  generosity. 
He  tells  the  truth  without  disguise,  but  also 
without  acrimony — a  difficult  matter  when 
the  theme  is  Russia ;  and  the  moderation  of 
his  language  only  gives  the  more  weight  to 
the  grave  censure,  oftener  implied  than  di- 
rectly urged,  in  his  pages. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  con- 
siderably diversified.  The  conspiracy  of 
1825  and  its  consequences  form  the  nucleus 
round  which  are  agglomerated  a  variety  of 
explanations,  essays,  and  narratives.  The 
history  of  Alexander's  reign  is  succinctly 
narrated,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  his  death,  which  is  shown 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  typhoid  fever, 
caught  in  the  Crimea,  and  not  by  poison. 
The  latter  opinion  was  for  a  long  while  very 
generally  entertained,  and  still  holds  its 
ground  in  some  quarters.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  Alexander  only  escaped 
from  assassination  by  a  natural  death  ;  two 
of  the  conspirators,  Yakubovitch  and  Kak- 
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hofski,  were  bent  on  rcgicic  3,  and  mocked 
at  the  scruples  of  their  less  ferocious  con- 
federates, whom  they  calloci  in  derision 
"  the  philanthropists."  Yakubovitch  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  imp^'i  ial  guard  in 
1817,  for  his  conduct  in  a  iluol,  and  from 
that  moment  vowed  venjr(^anc!0  on  the  em- 
peror. When  he  heard  the  ntvvs  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  he  ran  like  a  madman  to 
Ryl«.*yef,  the  chief  of  the  con-piracy  of  the 
north,  and  bursting  into  his  room,  cried 
out,  foaming  with  rage  :  *'  The  emperor  is 
dead  ;  you  have  all  of  you  siiatohcd  him  out 
of  my  hands!" 

An  interesting  and  instru  ^tivc  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  moral  condition  of  Russia 
under  Alexander,  and  to  the  history  of  the 
secret  societies  which  were  (ailed  into  ex- 
istence by  causes  mainly  attiihutablc  to  his 
fatal  weakness  and  inconsistency.  The 
trial  of  the  conspirators  is  dwelt  on  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  occasicm  is  thrnce 
taken  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  Muscovite 
legislation.  Tlic  grand  question  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs  is  discussed ;  the 
defects  of  the  existing  RuF.sian  institutions 
are  laid  bare,  and  several  institutions  are 
enumerated  of  which  the  empire  stands 
in  need,  and  which  are  totally  wanting. 
"  Thus,"  says  Schnitzler,  "  wo  have  en- 
deavored to  make  amends  for  the  silence 
which  the  Russian  writers  arc  constrained  to 
observe  ;  we  have  proved  the  urgent  need  of 
reforms,  and  have  ventured  to  tell  a  mighty 
nation  and  its  government  what  Europe 
expects,  before  she  will  definitively  recognise 
them  as  members  of  the  great  family." 

Two  appendices,  occupying  together 
about  a  third  of  the  volumes,  consist  of 
fifty-five  miscelLaneous  sketches,  notes, 
and  illustrations,  many  of  which  contain 
matter  both  recondite  and  instructive. 
Thus  the  entire  work  forms  a  sort  of  com- 
mon-place of  the  modern  history  and  bio- 
graphy of  Russia  ;  it  is  a  budget  stufied 
full  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  and  in  order  to 
increase  its  utility,  the  author  has  annexed 
to  it  a  remarkably  copious,  exact,  and  con- 
venient index. 

Hut  we  have  not  yet  completed  our  enu- 
meration of  the  matter  contained  in  these 
well  filled  volumes ;  we  have  yet  to  speak 
of  the  introduction,  to  us  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  all.  It  is  a  general  survey  of 
all  that  is  known  of  the  past  and  present 
fortunes  of  Russia,  mvnh'  with  a  view  to 
solvo  the  question  : — Whence  comes  shcj, 
and  whither  is  she  going  f  Let  us  follow 
our  author  in  this  inquiry. 


Three  potent  elements  have  coalesoed 
together  to  produce  our  modem  civiliia- 
tion  :  these  are  the  genius  of  Rome  and  her 
solid  and  elaborate  social  institutions  ;  those 
that  took  their  growth  in  the  wilds  and 
forests  of  ancient  Germany;  and  lastly^ 
Christianity.  To  the  combination  of  these 
three  elements  does  Europe  owe  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  that  so  strongly  distinguishes  her 
from  Asia,  and  which  forms  a  common 
bond  of  union  between  all  her  peoples, 
whatever  transient  or  secondary  differences 
may  divide  them.  Russia,  which  is  now  a 
province  of  this  great  confederation,  was 
for  a  long  while  beyond  its  pale ;  hence  the 
many  striking  points  of  difference  that  still 
exist  between  its  people  and  those  living 
west  of  them.  Of  the  three  elements  above 
mentioned,  one  has  been  wanting  to  it  alto- 
gether ;  of  the  second,  it  has  but  a  few  iso- 
lated portions,  and  the  third  has  entered 
into  it  under  a  peculiar  form,  hardly  favora- 
ble to  intellectual  emancipation. 

**  The  Roman  sway  never  extended  I0  the  north 
of  Euro|)e  and  Ahr.  Yhat  cold  and  silent  region  re- 
mained inaccessible  to  the  ancients  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  cheerful  sunshine  and  a  sky  alipoSl 
always  cloudless.  It  was  shrouded  from  tbem  iaa 
veil  of  mystery,  and  dreaded  by  them  as  the  home 
of  magic  powers ;  and  if  they  knew  by  report  that 
it  contained  precious  metals,  they  never  thought 
of  possessing  ihcmselves  of  treasures  which  they 
8upp0i<cd  were  guarded  by  monstrous  creatures^ 
grilKns,  dwarfs,  or  giants,  and  tribes  to  whom  their 
imagination,  or  rumors  propagated  by  design  or 
fear,  attributed  the  strangest  and  most  repulaife 
forms.  Thus,  then,  the  eagles  of  the  Cesare  never 
penetratpil  tlu'se  regions,  whilst  the  Germanic  in- 
vasion, which  was  destined  to  renovate  the  Bo- 
mnn  world,  flowed  in  quite  another  direction. 
That  it  did  indeed  slightly  touch  the  Btill  Bpanw 
population  of  ancient  Sarmatia,  was  owing  to  tha 
adventurnns  spirit  of  Eome  of  its  wandering  aont 
— true  knight-errants,  always  accessible  to  iha 
allurement  oi  l)ooty  or  warlike  glory,  and  caring 
nothing  for  (iny  danger  or  any  distance.  Thete 
Normans  having  established  themselves  in  NoT- 
gorod  anil  Kief,  influenced,  of  course,  in  some  de- 
;rree,  the  habits  and  scicial  organization  of  XhOBt 
localities;  but  their  numbers  being  coroparalively 
small,  they  soon  mergetl  in  the  Slafonic  race, 
which  afier  the  lapse  of  a  century  retained  few 
traces  of  its  contact  with  the  Teuton  stock.  As 
tor  the  third  ctcinent,  ChriMianity,  it  was  not 
from  Rome,  the  common  metropolis  of  the  weat, 
that  Russia  received  it,  but  from  Constant jnoplet 
the  masters  of  which  city,  disregarding  the  efseneB 
of  that  law  of  charity,  had  converted  it  into  an 
ins^trument  of  despotism,  whilst  the  clergy  had 
paralysed  its  «r('nerou&  force  by  their  idle  dispntaa 
about  barren  subtleties,  so  that  the  spirit  of  trath. 
inherent  in  the  Gospel,  was  smothered  in  a  uni* 
versal  formalism." 
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**  In  the  west,  Italy  and  Germany  were  the 
sources  of  modern  civilization,  whilst  that  of  Rus- 
sia proceeded  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire; a  worn  out  people,  lapsed  into  second 
childhood,  bent  beneath  a  despotic  yoke,  and 
amon^  whom  religion,  itself  enslaved,  had  lost  its 
repjeneratin^  virtue.  For  in  Constantinople  the 
church  was  become  the  humble  handmaid  of  the 
state,  the  lustre  of  which  it  exilted  without  excit- 
ing it**  jealousy ;  whereas  in  the  west,  a  priest, 
seated  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  boldly  constituted 
himself  the  p;uardian  of  Gospel  freedom,  and  never 
feared  to  encounter  even  the  scepires  of  kings 
with  his  pastor*s  crook,  when  he  thought  that 
danQ:er  threatened  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
flock 

**  Russia  then  remained  without  the  pale  not 
only  of  the  Roman  world,  but  likewise  of  the  Latin 
world,  in  the  full  extension  of  that  term.  By  the 
former  cause  she  was  deprived  of  a  positive  code 
of  law — the  fruit  of  a  culture  already  ancient — 
and  of  the  herita8;e  of  institutions  which,  even  at 
this  day,  have  not  yet  lost  all  their  value  ;  whilst, 
by  not  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  popes, 
who  were  then  thedefenders  of  the  rights  of 
thoui^ht  and  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual  prin*' 
ciple  amidst  the  violence  of  the  middle  ages,  she 
was  cut  off  from  that  great  movement  of  the 
Christian  world  that  tended  so  directly  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  anil  the  generous  passions  of  our  ancestors 
fcund  no  echoes  in  her  vast  solitudes.  Though 
visited,  as  we  have  said,  by  Norman  warriors, 
who  presented  to  it  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  ad- 
venturous life  of  the  valiant  heroes  of  the  west, 
Russia  never  was  acquainted  with  feudalism  ;• 
that  vast  and  glittering  net-work,  that  compressed 
so  stronpjly,  indeed,  beneath  its  iron  meshes,  the 
races  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  descent,  but  which 
covered  them,  at  the  same  time,  as  with  a  tutelary 
CBzis,  beneath  which  they  found  order  and  systema- 
tic organization  ;  habits  of  life  controlled  by  cer- 
tain laws;  and  the  means  of  instruction  placed 
withifj  the  reach  of  the  humblest  localities.  Rus- 
sia went  her  own  way,  and  remained  sequestered 
from  Rwrope.  She  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  all 
Chrisieniiom,  responded  not  to  the  cry  of  religious 
enthusia.^m  which  was  the  precursor  not  only  of 
the  Crusades — that  immense  milee  in  which  the 
nations,  by  learning  to  know  each  other,  extended 
their  rt^spective  horizons — but  which  was  also  the 
germ  ol  chivalry.  That  institution,  by  ratifying 
the  influence  of  women, softened  the  general  man^ 
ners  ;  and,  by  exalting  the  sanctity  of  oaths  above 
all  cojisiderations,  subjected  the  brute  force  and 
the  scKish  impulses  of  the  warrior  to  the  law  of 

*  The  system  of  apanages  established 'at  first  in 
Kief,  and  afierwanis  in  other  Russian  grand  princi- 
palitio^i,  does  not  dc^^erve  this  name;  neither  does 
serfdom  (a  thini:  of  almost  modern  origin  in  Rus- 
sia) constitute  teudalism.  In  the  latter  we  see  a 
graduated  scale  of  rank  among  men  who  know 
their  own  \\Tlue,  and  limit  it  respectively  ;  we  behold 
a  certain  order,  the  pledge  of  progress,  rather  than 
a  tyranny  pressing^  upon  a  great  number,  and  divid- 
ing society  into  two  classes — masters  and  slaves. 
In  order  to  judge  of  an  institution  we  must  lake  it 
in  its  early  stage,  and  not  in  its  state  of  decrepi- 
tude. 


honor.  Religion  then  acquired  an  auxiliarr  in 
loyalty;  and  by  and  by  were  established  those 
notions  of  rigorous  mprality  from  which  the  really 
civilized  man  derives  his  rules  of  conduct,  without 
ever  seeking  to  evade  their  inflexible  law. 

"  Nor  was  this  all.  Implicated  in  the  schism  of 
the  East,  and  consequently  cut  off*  entirely  from 
the  great  Catholic  family,  JRussia  was  left  unaided 
at  the  most  disastrous  period  of  her  history,  when 
the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khait,  issuing  from  the  de- 
serts of  Middle  Asia,  fell  upon  her  like  swarms 
of  locusts,  and  reduced  her  to  hard  slavery.  At 
first,  perhaps,  the  united  effbrts  of  chivalry  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  stem  a  torrent  that  after-j 
wards  bore  them  down  at  Liegnitz  and  Wahlstatt ; 
but  at  least  tvith  such  help  the  struggle  might  have 
been  prolonged,  Christian  heroism  might  have 
found  a  field  for  its  display ;  and  the  fall  might 
have  been  less  deep  and  less  ignominious.  The 
mere  idea  of  having  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  bent  on 
the  spectacle  of  its  resistance,  the  certainty  of  ex« 
citing  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
might  have  exalted  to  the  loftiest  pitch  the  courage 
of  a  people,  not  chivalric  indeed,  but  not  insensi-* 
ble  to  military  glory,  strongly  attached  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  and  animated  by  an  ardent  love 
of  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no'appeal  was 
made  to  the  valor  of  the  warriors  of  the  west;  they 
were  unmoved  by  the  news  of  the  Mongol  inva- 
sion, and  saw  in  it  ho  reason  for  undertaking  a  cru- 
sade to  which  the  Church  cared  not  to  invite  them. 
Vladimiria  and  Muscovy,  remote  provinces  of 
Kief,  recently  founded  in  the  midst  of  Finnish  po- 
pulations, addicted  to  Paganism,  were  at  the  most 
known  only  by  name ;  besides  which,  schismatics 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  of  the  Cross,  scarce- 
ly Christians  The  Russians  were  completely 
overthrown  in  two  battles  (1224  and  1237),  and 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Golden  Horde  and 
the  Khan  of  the  Steppes.  Then  ensued  a  pros- 
tration which  lasted  two  centuries,  and  left  profound 
traces  in  theVharacter  of  that  people,  European  in 
origin,  as  well  as  the  Celts  and  Grermans,  but  which 
had  been  already  fashioned  lo  Oriental  slavery  by 
its  connexion  with  Byzantium,  and  on  whicn  its 
conquerors  imposed  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the 
immobility  of  Asiatic  usages." 

Muscovy  was  now  utterly  forgotten  by 
Europe,  and  even  when  it  recovered  from 
its  fall,  and  the  cross  again  supplanted  the 
crescent  on  its  steeples,  it  had  lost  its  only 
channel  of  intercourse  with  Christendom 
through  the  capture. of  Byzantium  by  the 
Turks.  Meanwhile,  other  portions  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Rurik  the  Nor- 
man, claiming  the  exclusive  right  to  bear 
the  name  of  Russia,  had  acquired  strength 
and  importance,  and  had  entered  into  the 
communion  of  the  Latin  Church.  The 
union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland  made  the 
latter  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Musoovy. 
A  long  and  bloody  struggle,  exasperated  by 
national  and  religious  hatred,  ensued  be- 
tween them.    The  Poles  won  provinoe  after 
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province  from  their  rivals,  and  at  last  be-  branches  of  theRurik  family,  and  of  nobles  of  mon 

came  masters  of  their  most  venerated  sane-  <>f  ^«8s  ancient  hereditary  eminence ;  but  the  mem- 

tuary,  the  Kreml*  of  Moscow.     The  cause  bers  of  this  caste  were  nothing  without  the  favor 

of  the  Muscovites  seemed  hopeless,  but  they  ^^  tll^lCti^n^^l^^^ 

1  .,    .    ^    .         ,        ^         '      ,.      *'  to  which  a'Jmission  could  only  be  ootained  tbroncn 

retrieved  their  fortune  by  an  extraordinary  ^im.    There  was  noihinRchivalricor  imie{>eD.leiit 

and  almost  incredible   effort.     Peace  was  in  these  nobles.    •        •        •    A  still  more  ab- 

eoncluded,  but  the  rivalry  of  the  two  na-  solute,  though  lects  loathsome  and  leee  voluntary 

tions  continued  without  intermission  until  servility  prevailed  among  the  lower  clasees-:  the 

the  complete  subjection  of  one  of  them  in  middle  class,  few  in  number  even  at  this  day,  con- 

the  last  century.  sisted  then  of  but  some  hundred  thousand  families; 

and  the  husbandmen,  whose  humble  villages  were 

«  A  marvellous  resurrection,  begun  under  Ivan  ^j^P^'^  oyer  vast  deserts,  attached  to  the  eoil 

III  Vassilicvilch.  continued  under  Ivan  IV.  Vas-  «'"<^«  ^^^  ^.'^"  ^^  Boris  Godunof.  and  left  in  the 

silievitch.  surnamed  the  Terrible,  and  consummat-  utmost  neglect  by  a  heedless  clergy,  grovelled  m  a 

ed  under  the  Tsars  of  the  House  of  Romanof,  re-  «^^^  °^  debasing  ignorance,  from  \^  hich  their  mo- 

vealed  a  new  power  to   the  astonished  gaze  of  "P^onous  way  of  life  afforded  them  httle  opportu- 

Europe.     With  wonder  she  beheld    the  blows  nity  of  emerging. 

which  those  Mu.scovites.  but  recently  the  humble  ,"  Even  in  the  upper  ranks,  life  waa  withoalaU 

subjects  of  the  Mongols,  now  dealt  out  to  all  their  J^"'"'"-    .^j?®  women,  shut  up  m  the  gynecejim. 

enemies,  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Tartars  *!^  "°  influence  over  the  men,   who  were  like 

of  the  Crimea,  vassals  of  Turkey.      Thenceforth  themselves  illiterate,  and  whose  whole  energy  was 

it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  their  existence ;  ^««^*'/ »?  <>rd'na»-y  ^^mw.  >»  pa'^ry  mtngucN  silly 

the  name  of  Christians  could  no  longer  be  refused  ^^^'reh  for  precedence,  and  endless  outward  ob- 

totho^e  vanqui.shers  of  the  Infidels,  marching  be-  servances  of  devotion.     Encumbered  with  a  heavy 

neath  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  Europe  carried  costume  that  impeded  the  free  movements  of  the 

her  condescension  towards  them  so  far  as  to  soli-  ^??^y»  ^.^Y  ^^"^^  »°  *?*?  cramped  in  mmd,  and  were 

cit  their  alliance  against  the  common  enemy,  the  ^']^  wiih  adread  of  their  master,  fostered  by  the 

Ottomans."  minutis  of  an  imperious  etiquette,  and  by  the  ex- 
cessive cravings  of  their  own  ridiculous  vanity." 

Nevertheless,  under  the  first  Tsars  of  the        o     i.         zi.    r»      •  i      t      n  ^ 

House  of  Romanof,  the  povernment  of  Rus-  ,.  ^"^^  ""f  the  Russian  people  when  Peter 

' ji.1.. L  ^ci         ^     1     X     J-  the    Cireat    undertook   its  transformation. 


sia  and  the  manners  of  her  people  stood  m  „          v  j  i.*       ^c    -ai.        •         *      _*!.    £ 

«i«  •      «««*-««*  .^'^i.  *i.          r  iT      •  •!•     J  He  applied  himself  with  an  iron-strensctb  of 

glarinc  contrast  with  those  of  her  civilized  -n  *     ir       r        i.-           *                m,^       t 

z.  '  1.1    ««      Tu      1                               X        1  will  to  efface  from  his  country  every  trace  of 

neighbors.      1  he  clercy  were  lOTorant,  and  .in-     .11         ^           ji             ji-*- 

-^J2     ♦^^  ♦«  i.^  «^          1  i.1         1-  •      Ak  the  Oriental  character,  and  to  remodel  its 

contented  to  be  so :  and  the  reliorion  they  ,        .            ^-x      xl                1    ^* 

♦««  1  ♦  «,-«  -  c„«*^  ^f^*       AC          A  manners  and  customs  after  the  example  of 

taught  was  a  system  of  outward  forms,  des-  r^               u  n     j        it:*               u^     ^ 

♦;♦„♦«  ^f  nil  i:<Vv„«,i  «,v'  •*      Ti               •  Germany,  Holland,  and  France.     He  sae- 

titute  of  all  life  and  spirit.     The  sovcroinrn  j  j  *^xi      x    'xV  xl                1             v-j. 

was  a  fetish,  whom  his  subjects  worshipped  ''"''.f'''^'  **  l«»«t/»'li  the  upper  claases ;  but- 

with  faces  prostrate  in  the  dust.     Of  arb-  f « J*  ^a"  «f 'oolj  P^bsMb  so  to  change  the 


nis  trembling  slaves.     If  the  phrase  "  Ihe  .,       ^.,  ^,  ,      j       j  xi.    1:  -i-^  j 

rr      u»   ^  J  •     J  xu   u  •      I  J  •    J  ))  tho  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  civiuied 

Tsar  has  ordained,  the  Boiars  have  advised,"        1,         .,       .,        .       .,  '      •xu*i.       "jji- 

_  •11x1.  X  u  nobles  on  the  other,  together  with  the  middle 

was  ever  seriously  used,  tho  case  must  have     ,  r  xi.    i-*  x^  j 

1  ..       I*'        1     x    11         x     xi  classes  of  the  German  towns  and  provinocii 

been  exceptional. — and,  at  all  events,  there  •     i     •  *  j     -iu  acI         ' 

s  .  . '        x-      V  r      xi  successively  incorporated  with  the  empire. 

was  an  end  to  any  such  practice  before  the  iv^r  -i-i        :        t)      •  •    i.-. 

c  Kt     '    AT-i  u  -1     'x  I    xL    r  xL       c  Morcover,  like  a  true  Russian  even   in  hie 

roign  of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch,  the  father  of  .  i-  n  *  j      x     j     •  •!•    *• 

n  f    *\     n      i.  innovations,  Peter  understood   civiliiation 

Peter  the  Great.  i    •    'x  x       i     i.i         j       x    •  1 

only  m  its  most  palpable  and  material  ae- 

"  Besides,  tVie  rank  of  Boiar  was  dependent  on  P^cts.  He  did  all  that  energy,  almost  ra- 
the good  pleasure  of  the  Tsar,  and  however  high  pcrhuman,  could  effect,  to  increese  tJie 
that  dii|:nity  may  have  been,  it  was  not  hereditary,  wealth  and  strength  of  tho  people,  but  he 
There  existed,  indeed,  a  privileged  class,  consist-  scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  their  moral  and 
ing  of  the  princes  descended  from  the  various  intellectual  culture. 


•  Thii  is  the  correct  orthography.    Kremlin  it  a  ««  Pcter  the  Great  markel  out  for  Russia  the  plan 

French  corrupUon  of  the  Russian  word  Arrm/  or  of  her  policy;  to  command  the  course  of  her  own 

Kremla  (pro"o""ced  /gmn/yg.  a  dissyllable.    In  old  divers;  to  keep  the  Baltic  open  to  her  vetteU; 

X^r'k^Tnia^n^^T"^^^^  ^« 7f-;»- f  ^-.^^ their ^^.n^s  a.,d weak- 

designation  for  a  fortified  enclosurlj.    Various  Rus-  en  Poland  by  fomenting  its  intesUne  diviaions;  to 

lian  towns  have  each  their  Kreml,  and  in  other  Sla-  P^<^^^  ^  "^"^h  as  possible  by  the  decadence  of  the 

vonic  countries  we  find  the  fortified  towns  of  Kre-  Ottoman  Empire,  and  attract  within  her  sphere  tlM 

menetz,  Krementcharg,  &c.  Christians  of  Asia  subject  to  the  Turks  and  the 
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is;  to  extend  itill  further  ber influence  and 
tier  views  of  a  future  commerce  with  a  part  of  the 
world  wiih  which  she  was  in  contact  along  a  vast 
line  of  frontier;  lastly  to  contrive  that  she  should 
be  reckoned  for  snmetbini  in  the  affairs  of  (he 
ne^I,  so  that  the  Tsar  might  cast  a  certain  neight 
into  the  balance  wherein  are  weighed  ihe  interests 
ol  the  great  sovereigns  oi  ihe  great  Chrislian  fami- 
ly: such  was  Ihe  programme  alreaiiy  devised  by 
Peter,  amidst  the  almost  inextricable  embarrass- 
ments in  which  his  passion  (or  reforms  hod  en- 
tangled him  in  Ihe  interior  of  his  empire. 

"  This  programme  was  put  in  execution.  Elach 
of  the  successors  oi  Ihe  great  man,  often  forced 
along,  in  spile  of  himself,  by  (he  mighty  impulse 
of  the  governmental  machine  which  Peter  had  or- 
^ni^ed  and  put  in  motion,  contributed  his  part; 
but  It  was  a  woman,  nay  more,  a  foreigner,  thiti 
Cfoivneil  the  work.         ■         ■         • 

'■  Under  Calherlne  11.  the  west  became  habitu- 
ated 1u  lake  account  of  tlie  new  power  it  had  so 
long  scarcely  deigned  to  notice,  '  We  used  to  ne- 
glect its  immensity,'  said  the  Marquis  d'Argenson, 
'  in  our  contempt  for  its  barbarity  ;  but  it  is  now 
become  formidable^  and  it  is  high  time  that  its  ex- 
cessive power  should  be  curtailed,*  The  times  in- 1 
deed  were  changed;  lo  deny  (be  greatness  of  the 
new  power,  was  not  equivalent  lo  suppressing  it. 
Europe  was  constrained  lo  modify  her  eystem  ;  as 
she  will  do  again  at  no  dislantdale.when  she  shall 
have  more  exactly  comprehended  the  dangers  to 
which  she  is  exposeil  by  the  daily  aggrandizements 
ofnn  empire  that  is  now  not  very  far  from  the 
Oiler.  If  Peter  the  Great  made  Russia  an  Europe- 
an power  in  manners  and  acquirements,  Catherine 
caused  it  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  ber  arms  am!  '• 
her  diplomacy ;  and  inspired  the  world  vlih  so 
high  an  idea  of  her  resources,  that  her  alliance  was 
RDim  eagerly  courted.  The  partition  ol  Poland 
brought  into  close  union  with  her  Prussia,  an^ 
even  Anstria— the  proud  possessor  of  Ihe  scepire 
of  the  Ciesars,  which  was  then  wielded  bv  Maria 
Theresa,  a  woman  of  less  ability,  certainly,  than  I 
Catherine,  but  whose  personal  conduct  was  a  liv- 
ing reproach  to  (he  licentiousness  of  the  Russian  I 
autocrat  Nevertheless,  the  pact  of  iniquity,  un- 1 
paralleled  in  history,  and  pregnant  with  disaslera 
tor  Europe,  was  concluded  ;  and  the  three  courts  of 
the  north  have  ever  since  twen  bound  losteiher  by  ! 
the  bond  of  a  common  complicity.  It  is  but  a  few 
months  since  thai  bond  has  been  drawn  closer  by 
the  suppression  ol  the  republic  of  Cracow-  '' 
last  fragment  of  Poland ;  and  it  will  constitute  their 
strengih  against  the  west,  until  the  time  ci 
when  all  equilibrium  between  (hem  shall  have 
been  destroyed,  and  fear  of  one  shall  force  thetwo 
others  to  seiiarate  their  cause  from  hers,  and  seek 
a  support   elsewhere,  or   from   each  other.     The 

fiTlition  of  Poland  was  a  first  revolution  in  the 
uropcan  system ;  Catherine  prepared  another, 
that  is  still  imminent,  by  Ihe  humiliation  of  Tur- 
key, and  its  e.vlinclion  as  a  power." 

Catticrino's  victories  by  sea  and  land 
produced  an  intense  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  Crock  and  Slavonic  Bubjecta  of  the 
Porte  ;  who  thenceforth  begftn  to  dremm  of 


with  which  they  conld  claim  kindred 
I  in  matters  of  religion.  Thus  was  an  addi- 
j  tioual  means  of  aggrandizement  afforded  to 
'  Russia  ;  and  she  has  not  failed  to  avail  her- 
self of  it  with  unceasing  industry.  Id  1779 
we  find  Russia  arbitrating  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  Frederick  the  Great. 
In  the  reign  of  Paul  I.  Muscovite  armies 
.  were  beheld  in  Italy  and  Holland ;  and  the 
I  continent  submitted  to  the  imperative  be- 
hests of  that  monarch,  backed  m  they  were 
,  by  the  exploits  of  Suvorof.  Panl'a  esam- 
.  pie  was  not  lost  on  bis  son.  Me  too  assum- 
ed to  be  the  dictator  of  Europe  ;  nay  more  : 
though  occupying  a  throne  the  socoession  to 
'  which  was  fixed  by  no  rule,  and  was  genc- 
I  rally  determined  by  violence,  he  set  himself 
!  up  as  the  champion  of  legltiraacy,  and  un- 
'  dertook  the  defence  of  the  old  monarchies 
against  the  French  Government. 

"  Even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  ambition  of 
that  power  of  yesterday's  growth.  Under  Alex- 
ander, in  the  time  of  Ihe  prodigies  of  the  French  em- 
I  pire.  it  held  the  balance  between  the  latter  and  its 
'  numerous  adversaries.  Accordingly  Napoleon, 
,  after  having,  for  a  while,  accepted  it  as  media- 
tor between  himself  and  England  (1803),  soon 
thought  of  sharing  with  It  the  civilized  world,  and 
so  anticipating  the  march  of  time,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  certain  symptoms,  would  seem  to 
be  preparing  for  Europe  a  partition  into  two  lots, 
the  one  compact,  the  other  perhaps  grouped  toge- 
ther as  a  confederation.  After  Napoleon's  fall, 
Russia,  availing  herself  of  the  lustre  she  once  more 
derived  from  the  personal  qualities  of  ber  sove- 
reign, played  the  Arst  part  in  the  congress  of  kings 
assembledal  Vienna,  Thenceforth  nothing  was 
done  without  her,  not  even  the  pacification  of 
Spain,  which,  if  it  was  nol  lo  be  left  lo  that 
country  itself,  was,  at  least,  one  would  suppose,  n 
question  exclusively  French  and  English,  with 
which  Russia,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe, 
could  have  no  reason  to  concern  herself,  '  • 
Under  the  present  reign,  the  ireaty  of  AHrianopIo 
(1829),  and  other  skilful  acts  of  diplomacy,  have 
further  augmented  the  preponderance  of  Russia." 

Now  cornea  the  important  question :  Tb 
this  preponderance  eatablisbed  on  a  solid 
basis,  or  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  factitious 
and  transient  ? 

■'The  basis  is  large,  it  mnat  be  owned,  for 
Russia  is  a  world  in  itself.  Its  extent  is  more 
than  half  that  of  all  Europe,  more  than  ten 
times  that,  of  France.  In  Asia  it  is  prolonged 
without  interruption  over  another  territorial  aut- 
face,  formini;  a  third  of  that  division  of  the 
globe.  To  speak  more  exactly ;  the  surface  of 
European  Russia  is  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  square  ii/om^trer;  that  of  Russia  in  Asia  is 
hardly  less  Ihati  fifteen  millions;  and  that  of 
American   Russia  is  about  one  million;    Mai, 
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twenty-one  millions  of  square  kilometres^  or  more 
than  the  double  of  (Europe  (the  whole  surface  of 
which  Hoes  not  comprise  ten  millions  of  square 
kUomitres),  and  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
habitable  globe.  No  doubt  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  Asia  and  America,  situated  under  an 
inclement  sky,  are  nothing  but  a  colonial  territory, 
still  in  so  desert  a  state  that  if  we  suppose  the 
whole  population,  spare  even  in  its  western  and 
southern  regions,  to  be  spread  over  all  its  vast  ex- 
tent, we  should  not  even  find  three  inhabitants  to 
the  square  kilometre,  whilst  the  proportion  is  nearly 
twelve  in  European  Russia,  and  in  France  sixty- 
five.  But  this  colonial  territory  is  contiguous  to 
the  mother  country ,  and  forms  with  it  one  unbroken 
whole.  A  fifth,  at  least,  of  Siberia  is  susceptible 
of  good  cultivation,  and  the  earth  there  contains  the 
treasures  that  most  tempt  the  cupidity  of  man,  not 
to  mention  platina,  and  what  are  called  the  com- 
mon metals,  though  in  reality  they  are  much  the 
most  precious.  In  European  Russia  there  are 
vast  tracts  void  of  culture  and  inhabitants;  yet  it 
contains  on  the  whole  about  fifty-six  millions  of 
souls ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  to 
which  this  new  world,  still  so  imperfectly  peopled, 
and  partly  ptun^l  in  the  torpor  of  barbarian  life, 
may  rise  at  no  distant  day,  we  need  only  say  that 
the  births  are  to  the  population  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  whilst  in 
France  the  proportion  is  only  one  to  thirty- four  or 
thirty-five,  and  that  the  annual  increase  of  the 
population  by  births  exceeds  two  millions,  whilst 
among  us  it  has  not  yet  reached  one  million. 
Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Ru.«sian  popu- 
lation augments,  that  less  than  a  century,  not  so 
much  perhaps  as  eighty  years,  will  suffice  to  dou- 
ble it,  that  is  to  say,  to  change  its  sum  of  inhabit- 
ants from  sixty  to  120  millions.  And  even  then 
the  last  limit  will  certainly  not  have  been  reached, 
for  great  is  the  fertility  of  the  Muscovite  soil, 
great  the  variety  of  its  productions,  and  fruitful  in 
resources  the  genius  of  its  people.  Though  want- 
ing the  creative  faculty,  we  cannot  deny  them  a 
marvellous  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  an 
extreme  facility  of  imitation.  Remarkable  for 
their  native  vigor,  they  easily  accommodate  them- 
selves to  all  situations.  Placid  in  temper,  cheer- 
ful, and  inaccessible  to  the  thought  of  danger,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  trreedy  of  ^ain,  habituated  to 
suspicion  as  well  as  to  submission,  and  have  all 
the  defects  that  flow  from  that  source, — craft,  love 
of  intrigue,  a  moral  su;)pleness  equal  to  their  manual 
suppleness,  and  which  unhappily  never  hesitates  at 
a  lie  or  an  act  of  dishonesty.  Russia  is  the  seat  of 
a  young,  active,  stirring,  ambitious  civilization, 
which  every  day  achieves  some  new  step  in  ad- 
Vance.  It  is,  moreover,  united,  compact,  subject 
to  one  law,  a  living  law  in  some  sort,  and  to 
which  religion,  still  in  possession  of  all  its  power, 
notwithstanding  its  want  of  enlightenment,  lends 
the  full  force  ot  its  potent  sanction. 

*«  •  This  empire,  placed  on  the  confines  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,'  says  M.  de  Ronald,  *  presses  on 
them  both  at  once,  and  never  since  the  Romans 
has  any  power  shown  a  greater  expansive  force. 
So  it  is  in  every  state  in  which  the  government  is 
enlightened  and  the  people  barbarous,  and  which 


combines  extreme  skill  in  the  prime  AoTer  witfa 
extreme  docility  in  the  instrument'  This  is  moil 
true;  and  beholding  the  colossal  proportioDS  of 
an  empire  endowed  with  such  expansive  poweTt 
it  has  been  asked,  with  much  show  of  reasoDt 
what  are  France,  Great  Britain  (isolated  from  her 
immense  colonies),  Germany,  Italy — what  are  all 
those  old  seats  of  a  perhaps  decrepit  civilizatioa 
in  comparison  with  this  theatre  of  a  new,  actiTei 
exuberant,  enei^getic  life  ?*' 

This  question  Schnitzler  meets  by  asking 
another.  Where  in  Russia  are  the  yigoroas 
characters,  the  mighty  miuds  that  make 
great  nations  f  Can  numerical  strength 
make  up  for  tlie  want  of  moral  energy  ? 
The  very  bulk,  too,  of  the  empire  may  be 
unfavorable  to  its  stability,  and  another 
germ  of  dissolution  may  perhaps  Inrk  in 
its  precocious  and  superficial  civilization. 
"  We  affirm  nothing,"  he  says,  "  only  we 
think  that  looking  closely  into  the  matter 
we  may  see  the  remedy  beside  the  danger, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Napo- 
leon's prediction,  if  indeed  he  really  put  it 
forth,  that  in  ten  years  Europe  would  bo 
cither  Cossack  or  Republican.  ' 

**  What  we  do  very  well  understand,  is  the 
alarm  at  this  moment  manifested  iu  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  knot  of  the  Russian  question  is 
evidently  Poland.  *  *  It  has  been  well  said  by  an 
anonymous  writer — One  of  two  things  will  hap- 
pen, either  Poland  will  remain  an  ulcer  and  a 
danger  for  Russia,  or  it  will  become  a  great  danger 
for  Europe.  ]>et  us  translate  this  proposition  iato 
other  terms.  With  respect  to  Poland,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  engaged  in  a  great  work  of  assimila- 
tion, begun  before  the  invention  of  Panslayisnit 
but  which  this  novelty  that  has  recently  emeiged 
above  the  European  horizon,  and  which  certaia 
Poles  have  caught  at  with  unexpected  ardor,  may 
efiicaciously  aid.  The  Emperor  will  succeed  in 
his  task  or  be  will  not.  In  the  latier  case  we  shdl 
perhaps  witness  the  fulfilment  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's prediction :  '  The  Muscovites  will  only 
cure  themselves  of  Poland  by  converting  it  into  a 
desert.'  fiut  before  the  silence  of  death  shall 
brood  over  an  immense  mass  of  ruins,  how  many 
convulsions  will  have  preceded  the  catastrophe* 
and  to  what  fresh  embarrassments  will  a  li^bteous 
letribution  have  condemned  the  three  partiUoninr 
powers !  In  the  former  case,  that  is,  if  the  work 
of  assimilation  succeeds,  either  by  the  triumph  of 
Panslavism,  directed  in  accordance  with  the  viewa 
of  Russia  in  concert  with  a  part  of  the  Polish 
nobility,  or  by  the  system  hitherto  pursued  (in 
which  the  refractory  nobles  are  altogether  passied 
over,  and  the  Tsar  acts  in  ]>reference  on  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes,  which  regard  him  with  less 
aversion),  will  not  Russia  have  achieved  a  vael 
advantage  ?  Will  she  not  have  worked  her  way 
close  to  the  very  heart  of  Europe  ?  And  when 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  have  become  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Muscovite  power,  then. 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Empire  of  the  SiayoUa 
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how  will  it  be  then  with  Galicia  and  Po«en, 
countries  more  hostile  to  the  Germans  than  has 
been  cominoDly  supposed,  notwithstanding  the 
benefits  tlicy  have  received  from  them  ?  Does  any 
one  imagine  lliat  these  olhei  fragments  of  the  old 
republic  of  Poland  will  hang  back,  and  be  content 
to  bend  beneath  the  German  yoke,  so  abhorrent  to 
their  race  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  whole 
monarchy  of  the  J.igellons  will  then  be  jreconsti- 
tuled  in  favor  of  a  people,  until  that  time  the 
inveterate  foe  of  the  Poles,  but  which  stiall  have 
skilfully  profiled  by  the  incurable  levity  of  the 
latter,  and  the  inconsistent  and  unstable  character 
of  the  Slaves  in  general  1  No  doubt  this  great 
empire  of  the  Slaves,  supposing  it  should  arise, 
would  exist  but  for  a  time;  no  doubt  its  creation 
would,  even  more  than  the  long. projected  and 
still  np|)arenlly  remote  acquisition  of  Constantino- 
ple, au^;n:onl  that  principle  of  dissolution  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  as  lurking  in  the  frame 
of  the  Muscovite  colossus;  but  meanwhile  what 
would  have  become  of  the  balance  of  power  in 


our  little  philosophy  for  the  exact  measure 
of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  con- 
cluding that  what  we  cannot  forecast  can 
never  be.  Our  modern  civilization  is  a 
complex  work,  effected  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries  by  numerous  agents,  each 
performing  its  distinct  work.  It  is  only  in 
retrospect  that  we  can  understand  the 
mighty  plan  ;  thefuture^is  too  vast  and  in- 
tricate for  our  comprehension ;  only  -we 
know  that  the  work  must  still  go  on,  since 
human  improvement  has  not  reached  its 
apogee. 

All  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  had  their  special  missions,  and  each 
has  fulfilled  its  part.  To  Italy  we  owe  the 
revival  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  de- 
velopment of  navigation  and  the  invention 
of  the  colonial  system  were  the  work  of 


on  the  quarry  they  have  once  clutched  ?  The 
mere  apprehension  of  such  a  danger, — chimerical, 
we  would  fain  hope,  as  yet,  but  which  nevertheless 
invol 


Europe  ?  Especially,  how  could  unfortunate  |  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  it  was  in  the  latter 
Germany  preserve  herself  from  the  talons  of  the  country  that  modern  warfare  was  first  ele- 
double-headed  eagle,  that  never  loose  their  hold   vated  to  the  rank  of  a  science.     Holland 

set  an  early  example  of  what  stubborn  in- 
dustry may  accomplish,  even  in  defiance  of 

..,.  .     u-  k  u    •     ♦     -     nature:  and,  like  Switzerland,  it  exhibited 

ves  no  impossibility,  and  which  begins  to  oc-  •  .,  .     i      ^      /•  i  i?  n 

cupy  the  serious  .-mention  of  GermanyAtteste  the  1 1***.  spectacle  of  a  free  people  successfully 
power  of  that  divine  Nemesis  which  visits  with  |  maintoimng  their  rights  against  the  most 
venijeance  every  misdeed  of  nations  as  well  as  of  fearful  odds,  and  of  a  popular  gOTcrnuient 
iiiiiivitliials."*  commanding  respect  at  home  and  abroad 

,^,  ....   without  the  costly  and  corrupting  parapher- 

rhose  are  nioinentous  considerations,  and  ^^li^  „f  ^^^^t^/  Germany,  the  mother  of 
must  be  grappled  and  dealt  with  thoroughly,  j^^g^  barbarians  who  regenerated  the  West 
an.l  in  no  purblind  spirit  of  routine,  by  the  ;  ^     j^f^^;       tj^^j,  „^^  ^^^j^^  ^  ■^^^^ 

cal.in.ts  and  parliaments  of  Lurope.  But  t^e  decrepit  frame  of  the  Roman  empire, 
puttin- aside  for  the  present  all  such  anx- I  had  her  thriving  burgherhoods,  among 
lous  and  perplexing  prognostications  m  the  ^hioh  was  nurtured  that  free  spirit  of  in- 
doinain  of  politics,  there  remains  another '  j  ^^ich  triumphed  over  the  intolerant 
and  a  most  interesting  aspect  under  which  jtjg^,  „f  j^^^^^  ^^^  emancipated  the 
we  niay  wntemplatc  the  future  career  of ;  hu^an  mind.  In  the  domain  of  intellect, 
Russia  C  an  we  doubt  that  it  is  destined  j  Germany  occupies  a  peculiar  field  ;  it  is 
to  bo  tlio  scone  on  which  shall  be  played  out  ^crs  to  explore,  compare,  and  elaborate 
a  new  aet  in  the  Kreat  drama  ofhumancmh-  details  of  all  kinds,  gathered  from  the 
zation;  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ;  ^holo  range  of  the  universe.  She  main- 
suppose  that  a  whole  moiety  of  Europe  will  ^  tains  at  once  an  immense  storehouse  of  the 
not  tor  ever  content  itself  with  mere  imita-  |  ,aw  materials  of  thought,  accessible  to  the 
tion  and  wliolcsale  borrowing  of  foreign  intellectual  commerce  of  the  whole  world, 
id<as  and  forms,  without  ever  contributing  .  ^^^  ^  ^^at  laboratory  in  which  she  is  per- 
anything  on  its  own  part  to  the  rich  inherit-  ,  p^tually  operating  on  those  material,  ex- 
aiice  of  the  nations.  1  hat  it  has  contri-  ;  tracting  their  subtlest  essences,  and  search- 
luted  nothing  as  yet  to  the  common  stock  ;  ^^  the  primary  laws  of  their  existence. 
IS  no  reason  why  we  should  despair  for  the  jf  prance  exhibits  but  a  moderate  share  of 
future  ;  nor  must  we  in  this  case  fall  into  !  originality  and  inventiveness,  on  the  other 
the  vulgar  error  of  mistaking  the  range  of  ^^^j  ^^e  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 

♦  On  signin:;  the  project  of  partition,  in  ITO,  *•>«  ^««l'y  ^^  popularizing  the  ideas  she 
Maria  Tlieresa  added  the  following  words  in  her  |  receives  from  abroad.  Her  language  too, 
own  hand  :  "  PUuel,  since  .so  many  men,  and  men  ;  which  is  curiously  symbolical  of  the  charao- 
ol  such  uiuiersianding,  r^inire  it  of  me  ;  but  long  ter  of  her  people,  has  taken  the  place  for- 
alter  I  am  dead  will  be  seen  what  results  from  this  ,  •   j  i.      t    x-  »i.  i 

violation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  i  ^^^}7  occupied  by  Latin,  as  the  general 
just  and  sacred."  1  medium  of  oommoiuofttioii   betweea  the 
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widRly-dispcrsed  members  of  the  great 
f&milj.  Sficli  are  a  few  only  of  the  more 
prominent  services  rendered  to  nianliiDd 
bj  some  of  the  European  nations.  Ti 
merate  the    manifold  offices    fullillcd    by 


England  aa  o 


f  the 


0 -operating  ageuti 


in  the  mighty  work,  would  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  superfluous. 

"  E^h  people  has  conlribulei]  its  part  lowanls 
ihe  laborious  work  of  Iheir  commoJi  advancemenl. 
■  ■  '  Trensures  of  all  kinilB  were  ihim  amaBscd 
befote  Russia  was  even  cognisant  of  Ihal  labor  of 
ages,  by  which  slie  has  prnlilcd  graluiiousiy ;  add 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  possible  adiliiion  yet  remains 
to  be  made  to  the  amootil  already  HccuTnulated. 
Still,  we  repeal,  that  Uussia,  too,  must  have  he 
peculiar  migsion ;  and  amoogsl  fa  many  position 
already  occupied  she  will  no  doiiblal  last  lind  the 
one  marked  for  herself.  But  Itiis  is  a  subject, 
which  we  cannot  aJvuiice  beyond  mere  conjec- 
tures. We  conceive,  for  insiance,  that  the  mission 
of  Russia  must  relate  to  Ihe  order  of  ihings  lempo- 
lal  much  more  than  to  that  of  things  spiritual  — 
that  il  must  be  more  analogous  to  that  of  England 
than  to  that  of  Germany ;  and  more  than  either, 
|wrhat)s,  lo  Ihat  of  the  United  States,  a  connlty, 
indeed,  inliiiitely  superior  to  Bussia  in  a  moral 
and  intellectual  point  of  view.  We  have  not 
much  hope  that  the  Muscovite  genius  will  wrest 
from  the  arts  and  sciences  thcii  hitherto  impenetra- 
ble secrets ;  oi  thai,  (iuding  the  solution  ol  the  re- 
ligious questions  thai  hold  us  in  suspense,  and  re- 
conciling the  desire  of  aulhority  and  certainty  with 
the  ju!jt  requirements  ol  reason,  it  will  open  a  new 
era  to  the  gospel,  ami  bring  about  that  Christian 
renovatioti  hitnerto  vainly  expected,  though  long 
announced.  We  know  not  if  Ihe  empire  of  Ihe 
Tsars  Is  destined  lo  establish  nn  a  grand  Kale  in 
Europe,  the  patriarchal  sj'siem,  in  which  the 
sovereign,  according  to  the  views  of  ceitain  Polish 
tllumiuali,  dispensmg  with  all  written  law,  and 
disdaining  our  paper  precautions,  will  govern  the 
nations  by 'spontaneity,'  imbibe  wisdom  from  in- 
-.  epirniion,  and  have  for  Ihe  basis  of  his  authorily 
'  the  law  of  love,'  whereby  a  reciprocal  attraction 
shall  be  establishetl  between  him  and  his  subjects. 
Neither  do  we  know  whether  or  not  its  vast  ei- 
tent  is  lo  he  the  scene  of  new  experiments  in  social 
organization,  such  as  the  working  oul  on  a  grand 
scale  of  the  principle  of  Communism,  almost  im- 
possible in  our  regions,  but  perhaps  more  practi- 
cable in  new  countries,  nearly  in  the  slate  of  pri- 
meval wildness,  where  everylhmg  is  still  to  be 
done,  and  where  the  sovereign  is  himself  proprie- 
tor of  a  great  portion  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of 
the  lands  Ihey  till.  Of  all  this  we  are  ignorani ; 
but  what  we  see  more  clearly  is  liie  influence 
which  Russia  exercises,  or  will  exercise,  by-and- 
by,  on  the  populations  around  her.  The  Eastern 
Church  having  lacked  a  potent  protector  until  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  her  children 
remained  subject  to  the  Turkish  or  the  Austrian 
■way ;  but,  since  Russia  assumed  that  protectorate, 
they  have  a^n  become  cunsciotis  of  their  num- 
beta  and  their  strength,  and  have  shown  tbem- 
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selves  prepared  to  assert  their  ri)(bt«.  Tte 
awakening  of  Ihe  Slaves,  not  only  in  the  Ollomn 
empire,  but  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the  lllyliui 
and  Dalmatian  provinces,  is  the  work  of  Ktisaiat 
every  heart  among  them  has  thrilled  at  tb«  sound  at 
the  blows  iufhcled  on  the  infidels  by  Ibeir  co-nli- 
gionists  of  the  north,  against  whom  even  Ihe  eflbili 
of  Napoleon  failed ;  and  the  dim  legends  of  hlalo- 
ry  have  revived  among  them,  recalling  to  Bob»' 
mia  her  ancient  literary  and  political  glory — John 
Hiissand  Oltokar,  the  rival  of  Hapsburg;  reviving  - 
the  images  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Balgaria,  mu- 
ters  also  of  the  provinces  of  the  Danube ;  and  the 
krah  (kings)  of  Servia,  Ihat  last  tampatt  of  Chn'a- 
tendom,  Ihe  aomewhal  mythic  kialevitch,  Marko,, 
the  grand  kral,  Stephen  Dusban,  and  the  gloriou 
rout  (1449)  of  the  Blackbird's  Field  (Campo  Coa- 
Bovo)  ;  and  prompting  Bagusa  to  a  sorrowful  n- 
irospecl  ol  her  past  prosperity,  and  the  share  aba 
formerly  took  in  Ihe  commerce  of  the  Adtialib 
All  this  numerous  race,  extending  from  that  gulf  to 
the  White  Sea,  and  from  the  Erzgebiig  lo  tbe  Bal- 
kan, was  in  a  manner  regenerated  and  tempend 
anew  by  the  noble  sentiment  of  nationality.  It 
counted  its  masters,  the  Germans,  the  bladiara,* 
andtheTurksj  and  what  whs  its  surprise  to  find 
iiself  almost  in  a  majority,  and  yet  entbialled  I 
Tbe  leciprocal  position  of  the  vietora  and  Tan- 
quished  was  immediately  changed,  especially  ifl 
the  Turkish  empire,  where  the  new  attitude  of 
these  rayahs,  who  boldly  turned  their  eyes  ID- 
wanjs  Ihe  north,  and  no  longer  disguised  tbcii 
sympathies  and  their  hopes,  broke  the  last  unewi 
of  a  power  which  was  losing  faith  in  itself. 

"  To  raise  up  a  whole  race,  and  secure  for  it  ik 
place  in  Europe  beside  the  Germanic  and  the  Ro- 
man family,  such  ought  to  be  tbe  first  great  eflecl 
o(  the  accession  of  Russia  as  a  European  power. 
This  task,  which  Poland  has  been  unable  10  fol- 
lil,  Bussia  is  noiselessly  pmeecuting,  and  ainadf 
1  foresee  that  she  will  accompiisb  it  lo  the 
Will  it  be  for  her  own  betiefit,  or  for  ibit 
of  another  po'iiical  combination  i  The  fatnra  will 
reply  to  Ibis  question,  but  assuredly  it  will  be  (or 
the  benefit  of  civilization,  and  of  the  ger>eial  ed- 
!ment  of  humanity;  for,  accordhig  to  Ihe  de- 
of  Providence,  all  the  mnvemenia  ol  tbe  na- 
tions lend  to  that  ultimate  result. 

"  Besides  this  task,  however,  there  is  enotber 
hich  Bussia  must  pursue.  Ii  is  one  not  Jew 
fundamental,  and  is  peculiarly  connected  with  hat 
geographical  posilion.  This  second  task,  ,€a 
which  Turkey  might  have  anticipated  the  ennilt 
of  the  Tsars,  had  she  been  less  obslinaie  in  Mr 
jirejudices,  consists  in  blendina  Europe  and  Ank 
tngelher.  Placed  on  the  conhnes  of  tboee  two 
quarters  of  tbe  globe,  Russia  sees  ihem  mnloally 
confronted  within  bei  own  limits,  and  her  aim 
reach  the  heart  of  the  primeval  ccotilMBL 
She  has  for  neighbora  all  tbe  nomades  td  tht 
steppes  of  Upper  Asia,  besides  nationa  until  ihit 
day  almost  isolated — ihe  people  ol  KbiTS,  B^hfr 
ra,  and  other  Turcomans — the  Cbincie,  along  * 

•  Tbe  true  name  of  the  Hungarians,  whom  En^ 

<h  writers  commonly  call  AugTan.    Tbe  Om- 

ans  write  the  word  iBirfjar  (in  the  sf — '— *   *-* 

their  j  is  pronounced  as  our  y. 
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range  of  several  hundred  leagues,  and  e?en  the 
impenetrable  Japanese,  with  whom  she  is  con- 
nected by  her  maritime  causeway  of  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago.  Before  she  could  be  fit  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  it  was  requisite  that  Russia  should 
turn  her  face  towards  Europe,  become  penetrated 
with  its  spirit,  and  be  initiated  by  it  into  the  arts  and 
sciences.  She  has  done  so  against  her  will,  con- 
strained hy  the  stern  hand  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Now  imbued  with  all  our  ideas,  engaged  like  us 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  in  possession  of  all 
our  secrets,  and  adding  to  them  that  of  a  perse- 
verance which  no  difficulties  can  subdue,  she  may 
again  turn  towards  A.sia,  allure  and  win  her  by 
the  lights  she  can  communicate,  and  (quicken  by 
the  excitement  of  new  interests  all  the  races  of 
that  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  now  plunged  in  le- 
thargic stupor  or  isolated  by  religious  fanaticism. 
*  *  If  Russia  thus  comprehends  hei  task,  instead 
of  being  an  object  of  fear  to  Europe,  she  would 
render  her  an  immense  service,  and  make  ai>  am- 
ple return  for  all  the  benefits  she  has  received 
irom  her.     •  • 

»'  VV  hatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  hopes,  one 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  apparition  of 
Russia  on  the  stage  of  the  world  must  soon  or 
late  produce  a  total  change  in  all  the  old  routine  of 
the  system  of  equilibrium.  Already  the  propor- 
tions are  no  longer  the  same;  what  was  formerly 
great  is  now  singularly  dwiiwiled  in  our  eyes.  Eu- 
rope is  doubled  as  it  were  :  the  consequence  is  a 
derangement  of  forces,  which  obliges  the  old  states 
of  the  west  to  seek  new  points  of  support  abroad 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  where  another  co 
lossus  is  rising.  Assuredly  the  future  of  our 
part  of  the  world  will  be  different  from  what  its 
past  has  been." 

We  admit,  with  Schnitzler,  the  proha- 
bility  that  to  Russia  is  committed  the  task 
of  disciplining  some  at  least  of  the  rude 
races  of  Asia,  especially  the  nomadesof  the 
vast  central  wilderness.  She  has  already 
made  a  certain  progress  in  this  work  as  re- 
gard.s  the  Kalmucks,  Bashkirs,  Nogai  Ta- 
tars, and  other  tribes ;  and  among  her 
many  instruments  and  appliances  for  its 
prosecution,  she  possesses  in  the  Cossacks 
an  army  of  rough  and  ready  missionaries 
and  schoolmasters,  singularly  well  adapted 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  primary  in- 
struction among  the  kibitkas  of  the  Hippo- 
phagi.  But  it  is  the  sad  inevitable  condi- 
tion of  Russian  propagandism,  that  it  taints 
whatever  it  touches.  Wherever  her  influ- 
ence is  established,  she  spreads  the  conta- 
gion of  that  moral  gangrene  that  preys  on 
her  own  vitals.  The  civilization  she  im- 
parts is  superficial,  fragmentary,  and  facti- 
tious, hardly  carrying  within  it  any  vital 
principle,  any  power  of  self-snstainment 
and  development.  Not  so  the  corruption 
she  communicates  ;  that  is  a  thing  of  native 
growth,  and  flourishes  in  the  fall  bloom  of 


virulent  maturity.  How  its  germs  will 
quicken  and  fructify  in  the  rank  congenial 
soil  of  Asiatic  barbarism  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  system  of 
administration  more  thoroughly  immoral  in 
essence  and  practice  than  that  of  Russia : 
from  first  to  last  it  is  based  upon  the  most 
flagrant   venality,  too  universal  to  be  put 
down  by  the  desultory  and  chance-directed 
blows  of  imperial  indignation,  and  deemed 
too  natural  and  necessary  an  element  of  po- 
litical life  to  be  made  matter  of  personal 
opprobrium.     There  are  mnltitudes  in  Rus- 
sia, into  whose  imaginations  it  has  never 
entered  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a 
phoenix  as  a  servant  of  the  state,  in  any 
capacity,  civil  or  military,  who  should  be  at 
the  same  time  an  honest  man.     It  was  the 
consciousness  of  this  deep-rooted  and  wide- 
spread evil,  and  of  his  impotence  to  con- 
tend against  it,  that  chiefly  produced  that 
profound  melancholy  which   clouded   the 
latter  years  of  Alexander's  life.     He  knew 
the  stuff  his  loyal  subjects  were  made  of, 
and   used  to  saj  of  them,  *'  They   would 
steal  my  ships  of  war  if  they  knew  where  to 
put  them ;    if  they  could  draw   my  teeth 
without   my  awakening,  they  would  steal 
them  while  I   slept."      Alexander's  reign 
presented  in  its  home  administration  two 
phases  as  opposite  in  their  appearance  as 
day  and  night,  but  linked  together  by  as 
natural  a  sequence.     The  first  was  a  couleur 
de  rose  liberalism :   the  last  a  harsh  and 
sordid  tyranny,  exercised  by  proxy.     Re- 
coiling in  despair  from  the  rough  work  of 
practical  reforms,  he  left  his  ministers  and 
their  subordinates  to  revel  in  their  iniqui- 
ties to  their  hearts'  content.     The  dragon 
of  corruption  was  not  to  be  slain  by  such  a 
carpet  knight  as  he.     His  barren  sentimen- 
tality and  his  high-flown  professions  of  phi- 
lantnropy   and   devout    conscientiousnesa, 
only  misled  the  most  generous  minds  in  his 
realm,  and  betrayed  them  in  the  ill-advised 
and  abortive  enterprise  of  1825.     Ponder- 
ing over  the  intense  depravity  of  all  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
maddened  by    the   hopelessnesa    of   any 
peaceful  issue  to  a  better  state  of  things, 
the   conspirators    thought   that   even   the 
most  frightful  and   desolating  convulsion 
was  to  be  preferred  to  that  chronic  state  of 
systematized  corruption. 

Nicholas  is  a  man  of  far  different  mould 
from  Alexander — stabbom  in  purpose,  and 
of  restless  ener^.  Wo  be  to  the  func- 
tionary whom  Nicholas  detects  in  any 
frandolent  prsotioe :  for  him  there  la  no 
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hope  of  mercy.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  the  present  reign  corruption  is  practised 
more  circumspectly,  but  not' a  whit  less 
actively  than  ever.  In  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing his  unwearied  vigilance,  the  Emperor  is 
the  last  man  in  his  dominions  to  whom  the 


truth  reBpecting  its  internal  afimin  can  find 
its  way.  The  whole  host  of  functionaries — 
that  is  to  say,  almost  every  man  in  the  em- 
pire above  the  condition  of  a  aerf — ia 
banded  together  in  a  conspiracy  to  dupe 
him. 


From    Lowe*s    Magaziae. 

THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  NIGER. 
The  veil  of  mystery  which  envelopes  the  tress;  then  by  the  re-ascent  of  the  Wilber* 


interior  of  Central  Africa  seems  destined 
soon  to  be  rent  asunder.  The  reputed 
wonders  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  tempt- 
ed adventurers  to  explore  it,  can  scarcely 
have  formed  adequate,  however  romantic, 
inducements  for  daring  discovery.  The 
early  search  after  *'  Prefer  John,"  follow- 
ed up  by  the  fanatical  missions  of  the  Rom- 
ish Propaganda,  afforded  no  hold  upon 
Pagan  races,  never  brought  to  regard  the 
Christianity  of  such  as  Fathers  Jerome  and 
Bonaventuro,  as  other  than  a  novel  sort  of 
superstition,  very  apt  to  become  altogether 
distasteful  when  enforced,  as  in  the  hands 
of  Fathers  Carli  and  iMeroUa,  by  the  argu- 
ment of  the  lash  !     Cupidity,  intensely  ex- 


force,  to  remove  the  Government  model 
farm ;  and  finally  by  the  subscription  expe- 
dition originated  by  Mr.  Jameson  of  Liver- 
pool, the  results  of  which,  as  reported  to 
the  subscribers,  have  just  fallen  under  onr 
notice.  The  report  evinces  the  possibilitr 
of  establishing  commercial  intercourse,  witA 
every  prospect  of  pecuniary  success,  and 
some  chance  of  sanitary  impunity,  aloiiff 
the  course  of  the  Niger  or  Qnorra,  as  hi^ 
up  as  Rabbah.  . 

Much  as  they  abused  their  opportunitiefl 
by  perverting  them  to  the  purposes  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  Portuguese  monarchs  an 
entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  exploring  the 
African  coast.     The  name  of  Vasco  di  Ga- 


cited  by  accounts  which  began  to  circulate  !  ma  is  written  indelibly  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
of  golden  treasures  in  the  burning  sands,  Hope.  Yet  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  it 
scarcely  supplied  courage  to  face  the  dan-  held  by  Major  Rennell  to  have  voyaged 
ger.     It   may  read  weli  in   romance,  that '  beyond  Sierra  Leone.     By  M.  Gossclin  lie 


men  will  dare  all,  and  brave  all,  for  sordid 
dross ;  but  avarice  at  the  best  is  a  mean 
passion — essentially  selfish — and  therefore 
destitute  of  courage,  however  capable  of 
intrigue.  Far  different  were  the  motives 
that  led  to  the  only  intelligible  tracks  of 
discovery  ;  that  disinterested  spirit  of  ad- 
venture in  which  Mungo  Park,  Clapperton, 
and  the  Landers,  penetrated  into  VVcstern 
Africa  !     It  is  to  Liverpool  commercial  en- 


is  regarded  as  having  gone  beyond  the  river 
Nun.  His  boundary,  wherever  it  was,  is 
gravely  notified  in  the  Periplus  of  Scjlax  ai 
one  beyond  which  ^'  the  accumulation  of 
mud  and  seaweed  renders  navigation  im- 
possible." What  if  Hanno^s  shipping  had 
only  got  entangled  in  the  mangrove-swamps 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Niger  > 

Something  also  has  been  done  by  the 
French  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  English  enter- 


terprise  that,  in  our  day,  we  owe  the  im-  prise  that  has  solved  the  great  question  qf 
parting   of  an   impetus   to   the  course  of  African  geography. 


inquiry  started  by  these  travellers  ;  an  im- 
pulse which,  carrying  civilization  and  gospel 
Christianity  in  its  train,  promises  to  unite 
the  nations  of  the  African  world  in  the 
general  brotherhood  of  the  human  race. 

The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Macgrc- 
gor.   Laird,  and  Oldfield,  was  followed  by 


The  name  of  Mungo  Park  contains  a 
spell  that  rekindles  our  earliest  dreams  of 
youthful  imagination  !  Disinterested  adr 
ventures  and  sufferings  like  his,  encountered 
with  the  view  of  helping  to  dissipate  tlie 
estrangement  of  largo  sections  of  the  human 
race,  and  recorded  along  with  those  traiti 


the  first  ascent  of  the  Ethiope  steamer,  and !  of  emotion  alternately  humane,  tender,  and 
the  still  more  disastrous  Government  expe- 1  religious,  illustrating  his  personal  charaoteTi 
dition  ofH.M.S.  Albert,  Wilberforce,  and!  and  distinguishing  his  writings,  impart  te 
Soudan,  up  the  Niger,  and  the  re-ascent  of  the  pages  of  Park  a  power  to  captivate  and 
the  Ethiope  to  relieve  the  Albert  in  dis-  melt  the  soul.    The  reader  beholds  the 
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now  sitting  a  forlorn  outoast  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  guest  of  a  poor  negro  woman,  and 
cheered  by  the  sympathy  which  he  finds  in 
the  simple  songs  of  her  household.  Anon 
he  sees  bim  despairing,  dying  in  the  depths 
of  the  -African  wilderness,  roused  by  con- 
templation of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
a  small  moss  in  fructification — by  observing 
the  delicate  conformations  of  its  roots, 
leaves,  and  capsula — to  the  sublime  inspir- 
ing thought  that  (in  his  own  language)  the 
Being  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought 
to  ])erfoction,  in  that  obscure  part  of  the 
world,  a  thing  which  appeared  of  so  small 
im{>ortance,  would  not  look  with  unconcern 
upon  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  crea- 
tures formed  after  his  own  image.  Park 
had  risen  to  the  source  of  all  true  courage, 
and  imbibed  resolution  and  fortitude  at  the 
fountain-head,  before  seeking  to  brave  the 
dangers  which  had  already  proved  fatal  to 
the  previous  travellers  of  the  African  Asso- 
ciation of  1778,  Ledyard,  Lucas,  and 
Houghton.  With  that  unswerving  reliance 
which  he  placed  in  Providence  to  sustain 
his  energies  and  direct  his  steps,  this  young 
surgeon  of  twenty-four,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia  21st  June,  1795,  per- 
severed undauntedly  through  a  series  of 
dangers  and  difficulties,  of  which  there 
could  have  been  no  previous  conception, 
and  in  spite  of  plunder,  privation,  and 
Moorish  captivity,  at  length  had  "  the  in- 


lated  amongst  the  negroes,  might  thus  be 
employed  in  disseminating  its  milder  doc- 
trines. Both  Jews  and  Pagans  have,  in 
several  instances,  since  been  led  to  peruse 
the  Holy  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  openly  in  the  schools  of 
our  African  Missions — of  which  we  are  glad 
to  observe,  in  the  reports  before  us,  there 
are  traces  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ga- 
boon River. 

Park  was  quietly  prosecuting  his  profes- 
sion as  a  surgeon  in  the  little  town  of 
Peebles,  but  with  a  heart  still  set  upon  a 
future  career  of  discovery — for  we  call  to 
mind  the  little  anecdote  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  so  fond  of  repeating  of  his  plumbing 
the  depth  of  the  pools  in  the  Tweed,  by 
pitching  in  pebbles,  and  watching  and  mea- 
suring the  undulating  circles  on  the  surface. 
He  was  soon  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
second  and  fatal  expedition  that  terminated 
his  career,  but  did  not  close  it  until  he  had 
followed  the  Niger  to  Boussah,  fort^  miles 
only  from  Kabbah,  the  point  to  which  this 
most  interesting  of  African  rivers  has  been 
navigated  upwards  from  the  ocean.  In 
speaking  of  the  Niger,  we  know  it  to  be 
debated  whether  the  great  river  now  destined 
to  be  known  as  such  in  modem  geography, 
be  really  the  Nigir  of  the  ancients,  rising  in 
Mount  Atlas,  and  losing  itself  in  the  desert. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Nigir  of 
the    ancients  were  situated  southwards  of 


expressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  long-  the  Sahara  at  all.     But  we  feel  entitled  to 
sought  majestic    Niger,  glittering    in  the  ^^'''  ~         *'*  ^'^   ^^'    HTi___ 

morning  sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
W'estmioster,  and  flowing  slowly  from  west 
to  east.''     Park  thus  solved  the  greatest 
geographical  problem  of  his  day.     He  con- 
firmed to  the  Niger  the  course  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  ancients,  and  actually  followed 
the  eastwardly  direction  of  the  river  a  dis- 
tance of  tliirty  miles,  from  Sego  to  Silla. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  afforded  a 
clue  to  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  the  Sene- 
gal and  the  Gambia.     His  Moorish  capti- 
vity in  tho  desert  city  of  Benowm  enabled 
him  to  define,  to  some  extent,  the  limits  of 
Moorish  and  Negro  dominion  in  Africa. 
And,  must  important  of  all,  he  discovered 
the  mode  of  proselytism  practised  by  the 
Moors  for  the  propagation  of  Mahomme- 
danism  amongst  pagan  children,  by  plying 
their  thirst  for  knowledge  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Koran,  administered  as  morning  and 
evening  instructions  in  reading,  to  those 
employed  as  domestic  slaves  during  the  day. 
Park  suggested  that  a  short  introduction  to 
Christianity,  printed  in  Arabic  and  oirou- 
VoL.  Xll.— No.  IV.  33 


assume  that  river  to  be  the  Niger — the 
modem   Niger — which,   rising    under    the 
name  Joliba,  amidst  the  Kisseh  mountains, 
flows  eastward   past  the  half-fabled  Tim- 
buctoo,  and,  trending  to  the  south  under 
the  name  of  Quorra,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
in  that  immense  Delta  stretching  its  base 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.       That    another    and    a    greater 
stream    might    realize    our    pre-conceived 
notions  of  the  far-famed  Niger,  might  roll 
its  waters    upon   other    pajrallels    further 
athwart  the  vast  African  interior,  and  lose 
itself  in  the  thirsty  sands  ;  or  as  a  separate 
river  fall  into  an  inland  sea;    or  as  a 
tributary  swell  the  same  great  stream  bv 
travelling  from  an  opposite  source — all  this 
now  scarcely  remains  open  for  oonjectore. 
The  Niger  of  which  we  speak,  is  at  all 
events  uiat  on  which  Timouctoo  has  its 
port  of  Kabra.     And  the  day  seems  not 
far    distant  when  British  enterprise  will 
trace  backwards  the  track  of  those  devoted 
men,  who,  amidst    the  raging  storms  of 
NoTember^  1805,  floated  through  nokneff 
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and  assault  hundreds  of  miles  upon  the 
tide  of  the  Niger,  the  precursors  of  peace- 
ful intercourse  with  Europe. 

Richard  Lander,  the  servant  of  Clapper- 
ton,  who,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been 
styled  the  most  successful  of  African  travel- 
lers, perfected  the  discoveries  rather  of 
Park  than  of  Clapperton.  He  detennincd 
the  course  of  the  Niger  to  the  sea.  We 
pretend  not  to  arbitrate  if  Park  or  Clapper- 
ton  should  wear  the  palm  as  discoverers. 
But  if,  in  territorial  extent,  id  linear  dis- 
tance, the  successive  journeys  of  Denham, 
Clapperton,  and  Oudney,  and  of  Clapperton 
and  Lander,  resolving  themselves  into  the 
feat  of  completing  a  journey  across  th(i 
African  Continent  from  Tripoli  to  Sockatoo, 
and  again  from  Tripoli  to  Benin,  for  the 
first  time  by  Europeans,  might  appear  the 
greater  ;  we  should  say  that  in  their  ulti- 
mate consoquenccB,  the  discoveries  of  Park, 
directed  as  they  were  almost  singly  towards 
ihc  Niger,  and  promising  as  they  do  to  open 
up  a  highway  of  nations  into  the  African 
interior,  are  incomparably  the  more  mo- 
mentous. In  confirmation  of  this  view  we 
have  now  occasion  to  take  up  the  career  of 
Richard  Lander,  and  his  triumphant  descent 
of  the  Niger  from  Boussah,  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Mungo  Park,  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Nun. 

The  brothers  Lander,  Richard  and  John, 
had  certainly  no  very  munificent  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  them  by  the  British  Go- 
Tcrnment  on  the  return  of  Richard  to  Eng- 
land after  closing  the  eyes  of  Clapperton. 
Richard's  gratuity  in  the  event  of  returning 
successful  from  a  new  expedition,  was  to  bo 
£100  sterling.  John's  nothing  whatever  ; 
for  John  was  but  permitted  to  accompany 
his  brother.  Well  was  it  for  the  record  of 
their  discoveries  that  John  Lander  did  so. 
In  a  conflict  with  the  natives,  Richard's 
journal  perished.  John's  alone  being  pre- 
served, was,  with  some  degree  of  absurdity, 
put  into  his  brother's  name,  and  so  pub- 
lished. As  if  Richard's  being  the  only 
authorized  Government  discoveries,  none 
other  were  genuine. 

The  route  of  Itickard  Lander,  then,  in 
1830,  from  Badagry  to  Boussah,  coinciding 
BO  far  with  Clapperton's  in  1  f^2G  and  his 
own  in  1827,  lies  throi^h  tlic  Yarribah 
country  from  the  coast  to*hc  Niger.  Yar- 
ribah is  the  seat  of  cotton  manufacture. 
At  no  time  and  at  no  place  nighcr  than  the 
Egyptian  era,  and  the  Nile,  has  Africa  been 
celebrated  otherwise  than  fabulously  for 
its  architecture.     Splendid  visions  of  ima- 


gination had  arisen  respeoting'Timlnioioo  on 
the  principle  omne  ignotum  pro  magmfica* 
But,  alas  !  they  were  ruthlessly  diasipated 
by  the  stubborn  statements  of  Adams,  a 
vairabond  American  sailor,  whose  acoonnti 
of  its  mud  edifices  conform  so  stnctly  to 
the  outline  of  other  African  dtios,  that  we 
must  believe  them,  though  reducinff  tiiia 
fancied  scene  of  imperial  splendor  Dciow 
the  level  of  Drogheda  or  Dundalk.  The 
Landers  accordingly  found  in  the  habita- 
tions of  Yarribah,  only  collections  of  day 
walls,  thatched  roofs,  mud  floors,  and  cow 
dung.  The  very  court  yards  whidli  enclosed 
the  hovels  of  the  chiefs,  were  grven  up  to 
his  Noah's  ark  of  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and 
poi^try,  since  probably  even  a  prince  tri- 
butary to  the  Fellatah  power,  oonld  not 
boast  the  riches  of  a  Fellatah  settler  ooid- 
prising  generally  horses  and  eattlo*  The 
drudgery  to  which  females  are  eonsigned, 
is  proof  of  the  low  state  of  oiviliiatioi^ 
which  could  not,  indeed,  be  presumed  to 
be  very  exalted,  where  trayellers  like  the 
Landers  paid  their  way  handsomely  ii 
needles,  tin  plate,  and  metal  buttons.  Tel 
tl>e  political  power  of  Borgou,  a  neighboi^ 
ing  kingdom,  and  the  number  of  its  d^ 
pendencies,  formed  themes  for  enlargemenh. 
Nikeh,  its  capital,  was  reputed  as  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  Central  Africa,  and 
said  to  hold  subject  to  it  seventy  towns. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  on  reaflb* 
ing  Boussah  by  overland  journey,  tilt 
Landers  embarked  upon  the  Niger  and  a^ 
cended  to  Yaureh,  with  a  view  to  reoOTV 
the  papers  of  Park.  Clapperton  had  besB 
deluded  into  a  visit  to  Yamrch  (which  Vnil 
involved  the  necessity  of  a  present  to  tb 
king  who  deluded  him)  by  a  futile  promiA 
of  receiving  Park's  joui-nals.  TheLandeif 
now  found  nothing  but  a  few  books  and 
scraps  of  writing  of  no  importance,  ^erishr 
cd,  however,  as  "  white  man's  fetishes,"  or 
charms  ;  for  Park  had  found  it  his  intersil 
to  encourage  the  Negro  notion  that  if  a 
Moor's  fetish  were  good,  that  of  a  white 
man  must  be  better.  The  Landers  fonai 
Ynureh  to  be  a  large  walled  city  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  circuit.  Not  that  we  Me 
to  understand  all  this  inclosed  spaoe  to  bl 
occupied  by  streets  and  houseq.  In  Afriea, 
the  huts  stand  together  in  ehuters,  inA 
their  relative  pastures  and  tillage  grovndl 
annexed,  even  within  such  waUed  endo- 
sures.  The  population,  neverthelesa,  ap- 
peared sufficiently  redundant  to  ezhihUtfce 
too  familiar  signs  of  great  poverty  anddlk 
manifest  fertility.    Sovereignty,  ia  *^*-^-^ 
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is  not  very  dignified.  Considering  the 
elight  elevation  of  his  demeanor,  habits, 
and  pursuits,  above  those  of  the  meanest 
arouudliiin,  the  secret  of  the  prince's  des- 
potic power  is  palpably  a  mystery..  As  for 
his  exchcquor,  excepting  such  petty  tribute 
as  tolls  and  gifts  from  strangers,  merchants, 
and  pagsengers,  and  possibly  a  direct  con- 
cern in  trade, — revenue  their  African  ma- 
jesties positively  seem  to  have  none.  It  is 
fn^quently  forgotten  that  the  Niger  has 
been  navigated,  as  by  the  Landers,  upwards 
from  Jioussah.  At  and  near  Boussah,  both 
above  and  below,  it  is  contracted,  according 
to  their  statement  (which  ought  to  be  at- 
tentively weighed),  to  a  narrow  span,  and 
probably  separates  into  re-uniting  branches, 
since,  further  up,  as  well  as  further  down, 
it  regains  its  amplitude  and  spreads  out  in 
each  case  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water 
several  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  assent  to 
Yaureh,  it  is  partially  broad  and  spacious, 
but  broken  more  frequently  by  rocks  into 
narrow  channels,  occasioning  a  navigation 
difficult  and  even  dangerous  to  the  large 
canoes.  Below  Boussah,  the  Niger  is 
naviirable  to  Patashie,  a  fruitful  and  finely 
wooded  island.  Twenty  miles  thenco  to 
Lever  (the  highest  point  to  which  Becroft 
8ubso(|UL*ntly  ascended  in  the  Ethiope)  the 
channel  is  full  of  rocks  and  sandbanks,  ren- 
dering the  progress  difficult.  But  from 
Lcvor  to  the  ocean  the  river  is  broad  and 
noble,  sometimes  as  broad  as  six,  seldom 
le»ss  than  one,  and  averaging  usually  two  or 
three  miles.  Where  they  are  not  flat  and 
marshy,  the  banks  are  beautifully  wooded, 
with  singing  birds  amongst  the  branches, 
and  green  festoons  of  creeping  plants  droop- 
ing from  the  trees.  Lofty  mountains, 
gloomy  and  romantic,  border  the  lower 
Niger,  fringed  with  stunted  shrubs  and 
overhanging  precipices. 

From  Kabbah,  the  point  to  which  the 
latest  ox})odition  penetrated,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  notes  with  the  brothers 
Lander.  Kabbah  was  descried  by  the 
Landers  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Zago- 
shey,  and  is  described  by  them  as  the  larg- 
est and  most  flourishing  city  of  Nyffi'h,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  corn  country,  boasting 
of  horned  cattle  remarkable  for  their  size, 
and  horses  admired  for  their  strength  and 
beauty,  Kabbah  has  since  been  levelled 
with  the  dust. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  political  condition  of  these  countries, 
and  particularly  to  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
Rabbah,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Fel- 


latah  empire — the  rule  of  the  nomadic  con- 
querors and  Shepherd  Kings  of  Sockatoo 
over  the  Central  African  principalities — 
widely  and  firmly  as  Clapperton  had  found 
it  extended,  had  undergone  serious  changes 
even  at  the  period  of  the  Landers'  visit ; 
and  the  Fellatahs,  whilst  losing  their  hold 
on  the  central  regions,  were  extending  their 
conquests  to  the  west. 

The  Niger  flows  eastward  120  miles 
from  Rabbah  in  a  volume  of  water  eight 
miles  wide,  through  well  cultivated, 
thickly  inhabited  shores,  with  large  cities  at 
intervals  along  the  banks.  At  the  close  of 
the  reach,  where  the  river  again  trends 
southward  to  the  sea,  the  trading  town  of 
Eggah  occupies  a  low  position  close  to  the 
river,  sometimes  inundated  by  the  waters, 
and  housing  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
in  China,  in  large  roofed  canoes,  floating  on 
the  water.  Portuguese  cloths  from  Benin, 
exposed  for  sale  at  Eggab,  gave  the  Lan- ' 
ders  their  flrst  indications  of  an  approach 
to  the  sea.  Hence  to  Kacundah  the  Lan- 
ders noticed  a  fine  shore,  covered  with  nu- 
merous villages.  Forty  miles  below  Ka- 
cundah, they  saw  the  influx  of  the  Chad- 
dah,  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  at  its 
junction  with  the  Niger,  and  the  trading 
mart  of  Kuttum-KaraiOfeh  at  the  point  of 
union.  The  Chaddah  was  covered  with 
numerous  canoes.  At  Damugoo  they  no- 
ticed another  symptom  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sea — the  scanty  clothing  of  the  na- 
tives was  of  Manchester  cotton.  In  a  scuf- 
fle with  the  natives  below  Kirree,  Richard 
Lander  lost  his  journal.  The  country  be- 
low Kirree  to  Eboe,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  an  alluvial  swamp  covered  with 
villages  concealed  in  vast  entangled  forests 
— a  desert,  save  for  the  number  of  peo- 
ple coming  down  the  river.  There  was 
no  grain  in  the  fields  ;  no  cattle  were  on 
the  meadows ;  the  banana,  the  plantain, 
and  the  yam,  trees  and  roots  alone,  with 
fish  caught  from  the  river,  furnished  the 
inhabitants  their  food.  But  even  then  the 
Landers  remarked,  what  has  proved  so 
striking  to  recent  observation,  that  the 
palm  tree  aflbrded  not  only  a  refreshing 
juice,  but  palm  oil  sufficient  for  an  exten- 
sive trade.  The  Delta  of  the  Niger  in  fact 
commences  at  Kirree,  where  a  branch  (ap- 
parently the  Ethiope)  diverges  to  Benin. 
About  seventy  miles  farther,  at  Eboe,  it 
separates  into  numerous  channels,  inter- 
secting the  country  in  every  direction,  and 
entering  the  Atlantic  by  numerous  estua- 
ries.     iBboe,   where  the  habitations  are 
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formed  of  yellow  clay,  thatched  with  palms, 
and  sheltered  with  trees,  is  filled  with  a 
busy,  bad,  dissolute,  cruel,  but  commercial 
race.  Obio,  the  king  of  Eboc,  put  a  ran- 
som of  twenty  bars  on  the  Landers,  and 
detained  them  until  king  Boy  of  Brass 
Town,  "  speculating  for  the  rise,"  took 
their  book  or  bill  for  thirty-five,  and  they 
were  conveyed  by  King  Boy  on  board  the 
English  brig  Thomas,  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Nun,  passing  on  their  way  through  the 
immense  swamps  of  the  Nun  river  covered 
with  impenetrable  forests  of  mangrove, 
where  Brass  Town  stands  on  a  creek  half 
buried  in  mud. 

The  entire  course  of  the  Niger  then  is 
this  :  Rising  amid  the  mountains  of  Kisseh, 
two  hundred  miles  from  Sierra  Leone,  it 
passes  through  the  countries  of  Foota  Jallo 
and  Kankan,  taking  its  course  at  Bamma- 
koo  over  the  fine  plain  of  Bambarra,  pass- 
ing Sego,  the  capital,  in  volume  equal  to 
the  Thames  at  Westminster,  flowing  north 
westerly  into  and  through  Lake  Dibbie,  till 
it  passes  Tinibuctoo,  thence  passing  to 
Yaureh,  and  from  Yaurch  to  the  sea,  after 
a  course  of  altogether  more  than  three 
thousand  miles.  The  base  of  the  triangle 
forming  the  Delta  of  the  Niger,  is  three 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  Cape  For- 
mosa to  Old  Calabar.  Its  vert  ox  at  Kirree 
is  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  inland  ; 
and  its  area  is  twenty-four  thousand 
square  miles,  equal  to  half  the  superficies  of 
England.  The  Delta  of  the  Niger  is  one 
dreary  swamp,  whence  death  and  disease  are 
exhaled  by  the  smiting  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun,  from  the  dark  and  gloomy  shades  of 
the  mangrove  forests,  those  amphibious 
trees  that  extend  their  roots  with  their 
branches  over  the  swampy  noil,  till  multi- 
plied enormously  in  their  watery  stations. 

The  geographical  (juestion  of  the  Niger 
was  settled  by  the  Landers.  All  subse- 
quent attempts  to  explore  the  stream, 
whether  originating  in  government  enter- 
prise or  private  speculation,  have  had  in 
view  the  establishment  of  commercial  in- 
tx'^rcourse.  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  and  Mr. 
Oldtield,  were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  first 
Liverpool  commercial  expedition,  to  which 
Richard  Lander  fell  a  victim.  He  died  at 
Fernando  Po,  16th  February,  1834,  of  a 
gunshot  wound  received  on  the  Niger. 
This  ill-fated  expedition  consisted  of  two 
steamers  built  expressly  for  the  occasion — 
the  Quorra,  112  feet  in  length,  and  the 
Alburkah,  constructed  entirely  of  wrought 
iron,  and  only  70  feet  long ;  witli  the  Co- 


lumbine, a  fine  brig  of  200  tons.  TImj 
left  Liverpool  19th  July,  1832,  and  having 
obtained  a  supply  of  Kroomen  on  the  ooaat 
of  Guinea,  reached  the  month  of  the  Nun 
in  three  months  after  quittins  Liyerpoolf 
crossed  the  difficult  bar  (but  had  Bcaroelj 
dono  so  ere  the  work  of  death  commonoed)| 
and  there  they  lost  the  captain  and  one 
of  the  engineers  of  the  Qnorra.  The 
steamers  ascended  the  river.  The  Colnm- 
bine  anchored  within  reach  of  the  aea 
breezes.  Neither  land  nor  mnd  was  yisiUe 
to  the  steamers  for  thirty  miles  upwards, 
mangrove  trees  alone  marking  the  dianneL 
Ulcers,  guinea  worms,  and  cataneons  erup- 
tions, covered  the  persons  of  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  the  swamps.  At  length  the 
river  grew  wider,  the  banks  higher,  the 
woods  thicker,  the  trees  more  stately.  The 
mangrove  thickets  disappeared.  A  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  up  they  arrived  at 
Kboe.  The  population  in  the  Delta,  from. 
the  sea  to  Eboe,  they  estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  thousand  adults,  but  here  thij 
had  now  a  town  of  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  houses,  with  on  average  of  biz  to 
a  household.  A  little  above  Eboe,  lam 
branches  issued  from  the  river  to  Benm 
and  Bonny.  Higher  np,  the  Quorra  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  seenerj  stiH 
improved,  but  death  continued  to  deal 
forth  havoc.  Fifteen  out  of  thirty-seven 
men  died  within  a  few  days.  The  siek  al 
length  caught  siirht  of  the  mountuMi 
stretching  before  them  the  promise  of  a  ba^ 
ter  climate.  They  reached  Attah,  perdied 
upon  lofty  overhanging  olifis  two  hnndrad 
feet  perpendicular.  And  they  pronounoed  it 
the  only  place  on  the  river  where  a  Eui^pean 
could  possibly  exist  for  any  lengthof  time. 

The  river  above  Attah  forces  its  wi^ 
through  the  mountains  (sandstone  resting 
on  granite),  all  of  flat  summits  and  equiS 
height,  apparently  2500  to  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Bokweh  or  leeoieh 
Island  Market,  the  largest  on  the  river,  is 
held  every  ten  days  on  a  sand  bank,  attend- 
ed by  thousands  of  people  from  distanees 
of  two  and  three  hundred  miles.  The  su- 
perior reach  is  described  as  opening  to  the 
view  an  immense  river,  three  thousai^ 
yards  wide,  as  far  as  the  eye  oonld  readi| 
flowing  majestically  between  loftj  bank% 
studded  with  clumps  of  trees  and  briHh- 
wood,  like  a  gentleman's  park.  Smohs 
arose  froin  the  towns.  Canoes  in  lugs 
numbers  floated  on  the  river,  in  seeori^ 
and  peace.  Between  Eboe  and  the 
fluence  of  the  Chaddah,  Mr.  LaM 
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putes  that  there  may  be  forty  towns  and 
villages,  occurring  as  they  do  every  two  or 
three  miles,  and  averaging  a  thousand  in- 
habitants each. 

Mr.  Laird  visited  Fundah,  situated  upon 
a  creek  of  the  Ghaddah.  •  The  king's  pa- 
lace is  an  immense  assemblage  of  circular 
huts,  covering  nine  or  ten  acres,  inoloscd 
with  a  mud  wall  fifteen  feet  high.  Mr. 
Laird  subsequently  descended  in  the  Quor- 
ra  to  tlie  coast ;  but  Lander  and  Oldfield 
resolved  on  penetrating  to  Boussah  in  the 
Alburkah.  They  first,  however,  entered 
the  Chaddah,  and  ascended  it  a  hundred 
miles.  The  breadth  of  the  Quorra  above 
its  junction  with  the  Chaddah  was  found 
by  Oldfield  to  continue  about  3500  yards. 
Numerous  islands  intercepted  the  view  of 
the  l>anks,  and  prevented  the  position  of 
many  tributaries  of  the  river  being  defined. 
The  steam-vessel  forced  its  way  through 
channels  but  recently  filled  with  water,  and 
choked  with  long  grass  and  numerous  shells. 
The  population  was  found  to  be  so  dense, 
that,  on  descrying  one  town,  four  or  five 
others  were  discovered  in  succession,  with 
natives  in  every  direction,  as  thick  as  crowds 
on  market  days  in  England.  Eleven  large 
and  populous  towns,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  each  other,  extend  up  the  river  imme- 
diately after  passing  Eggah-gineh,  or  Ba- 
chinkuh,  a  place  under  the  dominion  of 
Edressah,  a  tributary  of  the  Fellatahs. 
The  Alburkah  anchored  before  Rabbah  on 
the  18th  September;  between  five  and  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  To  Oldfield 
the  town  seemed  immense.  Its  inhabitants 
be  computed  at  40,000.  Inhabited  by  a 
mixture  of  Houssahs,  Yarribahs,  Ibeddohs, 
and  Nyffehs,  it  was  nevertheless  tributary 
to  Sockatoo,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Fel- 
latahs. Those  individuals,  holding  the 
paramount  power  in  Soudan,  are  not  ne- 
groes, but,  according  to  Oldfield,  have 
woolly  hair ;  and,  like  the  Tuaryks,  or  tribes 
of  the  desert,  carefully  cover  the  mouth  and 
nose,  lea  vim?  the  eyes  alone  visible.  Rab- 
bah, from  its  favorable  position  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  populous  country,  commanded  an 
extensive  traflGic.  It  was  visited  by  Arabs 
from  Tripoli,  and  by  merchants  from  Tim- 
buctoo  and  I^ornou  as  well  as  by  traders 
from  the  Guinoa  Coast.  The  attempts  of 
Lander  and  Oldfield  to  reach  Boussah  had 
to  be  abandoned.  But  before  finally  quit- 
ting the  river,  Mr.  Oldfield  learned  some 
important  particulars  respecting  the  great 
town  of  Toto,  the  largest  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  situated  thirty  miles  east  of 


Fundah,  and  less  than  fifty  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Chaddah.  At  length  Mr. 
Oldfield,  in  the  Alburkah,  descended  the 
Quorra  in  June,  1834 — all  the  Europeans 
who  had  accompanied  him  dead — and  even 
the  black  crew  diminished  and  disorderly. 

Mr.  Be  croft  subsequently  entered  the 
river,  in  September,  1836,  and  ascended  to 
Attah-Kuddah,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaddah  ;  trading  successfully  for  three 
months,  with  the  casualty  of  only  one 
death  and  two  cases  of  illness. 

The  mortality  which  had  attended  the 
expedition  of  Laird  and  Oldfield,  led  to 
the  reflection,  whether,  amidst  the  nume- 
rous outlets  of  the  Niger,  a  better  access 
might  not  be  discovered,  than  by  the  dead- 
ly swamps  of  the  Nun.  An  approach  by 
the  Benin  River  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Jamieson  of  Liverpool,  who,  at  his  own 
expense,  built  the  Ethiope  steamer,  at 
Liverpool,  in  command  of  which  Captain 
Becroft  entered  the  Benin  in  April,  1840, 
with  a  ship's  company  of  fifteen  Europeans 
and  a  complement  of  Kroomen.  They 
found  it  a  fine  bold  river,  varying  in  depth 
from  six  to  three  fathoms,  as  far  as  forty 
miles  from  the  sea  ;  but,  at  that  point,  a 
bifurcation  took  place.  Both  branches 
were  ascended,  but  were  found  to  be  not 
only  very  tortuous,  but  navigable  only  forty 
or  fifty  miles  up  respectively.  Moreover 
the  water  of  both  these  streams  was  so 
different  in  its  character  from  that  of  the 
Niger,  that  Captain  Becroft  was  satisfied 
they  had  no  connexion  with  that  river.  He 
found  his  way,  however,  to  the  Niger  by 
its  VVarree  branch,  which  joins  the  Benin 
a  short  distance  from  its  mouth.  But  the 
entrance  proved  mucli  more  intricate  than 
by  the  Nun,  and  quite  as  bad  in  respect  of 
swamps.  The  first  officer  of  the  Ethiope, 
two  seamen,  and  two  boys,  were  carried 
off  by  sickness.  Captain  Becroft  in  this 
instance  traded  up  the  Niger  to  Rabbah, 
and  remained  there  for  some  time  experi- 
encing great  kindness  from  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple. He  found  indigo  of  native  prepara- 
tion in  the  market  (in  small  quantity  only 
for  their  own  consumption),  and  cotton 
tobes  of  native  make  and  dye.  Expecting 
to  ascend  from  this  point  to  Boussah,  he 
found  his  progression  the  fourth  day  im- 
peded by  rapids  impassable  to  a  steamer  of 
thirty  horse  power,  and  he  returned  to  the 
coast  on  the  30th  October. 

When  at  the  Lever  rapids  referred  to, 
Captain  Becroft  was  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  Boussah,  to  whioh  point  Mungo  Park 
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is  underRtood  to  have  Davigatcd  the  river 
in  his  schooner  huilt  at  Sandsanding.  Mr. 
Jamieson  therefore  urged  the  prospect  of 
passing  the  rapids  hy  a  steamer  of  greater 
power,  and  navigating  the  Niger  to  its 
source.  A  number  of  subscribers  conse- 
quently came  forward  to  assist  in  defraying 
tne  expenses  of  the  expedition,  which  we 
are  now,  in  conclusion,  about  to  describe. 

On  the  first  of  June  last,  Mr.  Jamieson 
submitted  to  the  subscribers  Dr.    King's 
Narrative   of  the  ascent  of  the  Niger  in 
18'15,  and  of  the  expedition  up  the  Gaboon 
river  in  1846.     It  is  a  private  document ; 
but  to  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  has  signalized   himself   in   the 
promotion  of   African    discovery  and   the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Negro 
race,  we  are  iiidebt.vl  for  the  priviloi:re  of 
availing   ourselves   fully   of   its   contents. 
By  a  conjunction  of  disasters,  such  as,  Mr. 
Jamieson  declar-^s,  never  perhaps  overtook 
a  commercial  enterprise,  this  latest  mission 
to  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  been  nippod 
in  the  bud.     The  little  Ethiope,  disabled 
by  a  stonn  encountered   in  the   Channel, 
was   first   of  all   precluded,  till  too   late, 
from  making  a  hasty  preliminary  ascent  of 
the  river  in  1844  ;  and,  secondly,  although 
just  then  the  season  for  exploring  the  Con- 
go, the  Ethiope  was  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing even  that  by  a  misunderstanding 
amongst  the  crew,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  was  laid  up  for  six  months  idle  at  Fer- 
nando Po.     An  ascent  of  the  Niger  was 
effected  by  the  Ethiope  in  1845.     But  the 
fresh  stores  and  supplies  shipped  for  an  as- 
cent of  the    Congo,    per   the   Bayfield   of 
Liverpool,  were  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  that  vessel  at  sea  by  liglit- 
ning,  on  her  passage  to  Africa.     And  again 
the  ascent  of  the  Congo  was  prevented.    To 
employ  the  lost  time,  the  Gaboon  river  was 
explored,  in  the  course  of  which  the  last 
and    crowning   calamity  of  the  enterprise, 
as  Mr.  Jamieson  terms  it,  was  perceived, — 
namely,  the  giving  way  of  the  Ethiope's 
boilyrs.     Considerable  expense  necessarily 
attended  this  undertaking;  as  much,  Mr. 
Jamieson  computes,  was  expended  as  ought 
to   have    covered    all    the    three    ascents 
originally  contemplated — two  of  the  Niger 
and  one  of  the  Congo.     Produce  of  a  re- 
.«;pectable  amount  was  obtained,  however, 
in  the  ascent  of  the  Niger,  although  in  a 
measure  unlooked  for  by  the  natives.     A 
very   considerable   additional    quantity  of 
ivory  might  even,  it  seems,  have  been  pur- 
chased, had  Dr.  King,  the  supercargo,  been 


better  versed  in  its  commercial  Vahie.  The 
expedition,  on  the  whole,  may  be  regarded 
as  proving  the  possibility  of  remtmerttive 
commercial  intercourse,  under  a  tolerably 
good  bill  of  health,  with  Central  Africa  by 
the  Niger — a  river  free  and  o^en,  as  hig^ 
as  Kabbah,  500  miles  from  the  coast,  with 
no  duties  leviable,  and  no  obstructions  in- 
terposed in  passing  from  one  territory  to 
another,  whilst  chiefs  and  people  are  friendr 
ly,  and  desirous  of  intercourse. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
that  delayed  the  Ethiope  for  six  months 
inactive,  that  Captain  Becroft,  nominating 
a  commission  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence 
as  governor  of  Fernando  Po,  assumed  the 
command  of  the  steamer,  in  which  there 
were  only  three  Europeans,  besides  himself 
and  Dr.  King.     The  expedition  left  Fer- 
nando Po  on  the2l8t  July,  1845.     Having 
.steamed  up  the  Delta  for  a  hundred  miloSy 
they  hauled  alongside  of  the  bank,  for  the 
purpose  of  wooding,  and  were  voluntarily 
aided  in  that  operation  by  the  people  be* 
longing  to  the  headmen  of  two  small  towns 
below,  on   their  seeing  that  the  steamer's 
men  did  not  injure  their  plantains  and  ba- 
nanas.    From  the  headmen,  they  heard  of 
the  death  of  King  Obie,  of  Eboe,  and  the 
joint  succession  of  his  two  sons,  Tchoo- 
Comoo  and  Adjeh.     They  compensated  the 
headmen  for  their  help  in  wooding^,  and  for 
their  yams  and  fowls,  by  a  small  present. 
The  following  afternoon  brought  them  to 
Eboe.     A  canoe,  with  separate  messengers 
from  the  royal   brothers,   came  off  in  the 
evening,   cautiously    and    timorously,    al- 
though in  one  of  the  messengers  they  re- 
cognised an  old  friend,  Ali  Harr^h,  their 
interpreter   in   iS40.     It  seemed  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Carr,  of 
the  government  model  farm,  in  attempting 
to  ascend  to  its  site  at  the  conflaenoe  of 
Chaddah,  in  an  open   canoe,  the  natives 
were   apprehensive   that  the   steamer  had 
come   on    that  '*  man- war-palaver."     The 
Kboes  having  had  no  share  in  this  melan- 
choly business,  were  easily  reassured.   The 
voyagers  were  then  informed  that  Obie  had 
b'jcn  twelve  months  dead.    Disliked  by  aU 
for  his  grasping  tyranny,  whilst  envied  for 
his  multifarious  riches  by  his  very  sons,  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  one  of  his  femaIeS| 
with  the  connivance  of  his  whole  family. 
He  had  been  buried  according  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  country,  along  with  a  portion  « 
of  his  wealth,  in  the  house  he  had  inhabited.  - 
Everything  el.se  had  been  seized  by  TAwH 
Comoe  and  Adjeh,  sons  by  different  — 
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tters,  Tdio  were  now  upon  friendly  terms, 
but  afforded  the  speedy  prospect  of  a  rup- 
ture and  separation  of  their  respective  ad- 
herents. Ali  mentioned  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Rabbah,  a  fact  afterwards  con- 
firmed ;  "  bis  war"  had  come  up  against  it, 
and  the  Fellatahs  were  making  *'  plenty 
palaver.''  Ali  also  spoke  of  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Iddah,  and  of  the  intestine  dis- 
traction of  tlio  Eggarah  country. 

The  royal  family  of  Eboe  came  off  to  the 
steamer,  by  invitation,  on  the  following 
day,  in  large  canoes,  filled  almost  to  sink- 
ing. They  made  a  gieat  and  rather  impos- 
ing display  of  native  made  flags,  of  every 
■shape  and  color.  Musicians  accompanied 
them,  in  every  variety  of  dress,  playing  and  i 
beating  upon  the  most  rude  and  discordant 
kinds  of  insti-uments,  A  few  guns  were 
fired  in  honor  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  no 
sooner  seated  on  the  quarter-deck  than  the 
whole  occupants  of  the  canoes  attempted 
to  get  on  board  en  mmse.  Armed  men 
placed  at  the  gangway  permitted  their  ingress 
in  an  orderly  manner  only.  Nor  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  voyagers  slight  to  discover, 
after  all  had  been  accommodated,  that  they 
had  tlic  honor  of  the  company  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  late  king's  family — viz.  of 
Tchoo-Comoe  and  Adjeh,  of  five  of  their 
wives,  of  a  number  of  boys  and  girls,  of 
eleven  of  the  late  king's  ladies,  eight  others 
of  his  sons,  three  of  his  daughters,  and  per- 
haps a  score  of  little  piceaniny  grandsons 
and  grand-daughters  !  The  chiefs  present- 
ed each  a  small  bullock,  with  one  hundred 
large  3"ams.  The  others  gave  sheep,  yams, 
&c.,  and  all  got  suitable  returns.  Every- 
thing that  interested  them  in  the  steamer 
was  explained  to  them  ;  and  having  invited 
the  oihct?rs  to  return  their  visit,  they  de- 
parted amidst  a  salute  of  nine  guns  from 
the  Ethiope,  in  the  rude  uproarious  style 
of  their  approach. 

Next  day  Mr.  Becroft  and  Dr.  King  par- 
took of  VAyOQ.  hospitality.  They  chopped 
^\i\\  Tchoo-Comoe.  Ali  Harr6h  was  again 
engaged  as  Moussah  interpreter,  and  gene- 
ral ti  cider.  Two  boys  were  also  taken  along 
with  the  expedition  to  acquire  the  English 
tongue. 

At  Iddali,  the  statement  of  the  death  of 
Ali,  the  king  of  Eggarah,  three  years  pre- 
viously, was  confirmed.  This  had  also  been 
a  case  of  domostic  poisoning.  The  usur- 
per and  murderer,  ]Ma'm-Asidjeh,  a  cousin 
of  the  late  king,  was  absent  two  days' 
journey  N.  E.  from  Iddah,  making  war 
iigainst  All's  son.     Iddah  and  the  Eggarah 


country,  along  the  Niger  to  the  Chaddah, 
were  in  the  hands  of  Ma'm  Asidj^h.  Be->- 
hind  Iddah,  to  the  eastward,  the  country 
was  held  by  his  opponent. 

Attah-Kuddah  was  reached,  and  they 
anchored  before  it  on  the  15th.  The 
scenery  hero  encountered  was  more  beauti- 
ful and  romantic  than  any  ether  from  the 
sea  to  Rabbah.  The  chief  of  the  district, 
and  principal  inhabitants,  received  them 
with  much  joy  and  satisfaction,  offering 
them  many  presents,  and  telling  them  how 
sad  they  had  felt,  how  their  hearts  had 
sunk  within  them,  and  how  they  thought 
that  the  white  man  had  done  with  them 
for  ever,  when  they  saw  the  last  vessel  of 
the  Government  Niger  Expedition  come  up 
and  remove  the  model  farm,  without  as- 
signing any  reason. 

VVe  are  glad  to  perceive  several  geogra- 
phical points  further  confirmed  by  this  expe- 
dition. Amongst  others,  Oldfield's  great  and 
important  town  of  Toto  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
King  as  a  town  upon  the  Chaddah.  It  is  not, 
we  believe,  exactly  upon  the  Chaddah,  but 
situated  several  days'  journey  from  Fundah. 
And  even  Fundah,  we  know,  stands  seven 
miles  distant  from  a  creek  that  proceeds  to 
a  point  rather  remote  from  the  river. 

Attah-Kuddah,  by  the  by,  had  changed 
its  site  since  1840.  Such  and  so  transitory 
are  African  cities!  From  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  river,  close  by  the 
eonfluence  of  the  Chaddah,  and  near  to 
Mount  Patch,  Attah-Kuddah  had  moved  to 
the  left  or  eastern  bank,  six  or  eight  miles 
below  the  eonfluence  of  the  Chaddah,  and  it 
now  consisted  of  two  towns,  a  mile  apart. 
The  desolating  Fellatahs  were  the  anthers 
of  the  change. 

The  Ethiope  continued  trading  upwards 
on  the  Niger.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
open  the  communication  with  Kuttum-Kar- 
affeh,  a  considerable  town,  but  situated 
some  distance  inland.  Moy^h  was  passed, 
a  place  of  1500  inhabitants.  Ebiddah  (the 
Kakundah  of  Lander — a  name  applicable 
to  the  country — Ebiddah  being  the  name  of 
the  town),  Avith  a  population  of  6000,  is 
picturesquely  embowered  in  wild  cotton 
trees.  The  first  officer  of  the  Ethiope,  Mr. 
Bevan,  died  and  was  buried  here,  near  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Ilarrower,  another  first  oflicer 
whom  the  Ethiope  lost  in  the  descent  of 
1840. 

From  a  blind  Arab  (morally  and  physi- 
cally a  most  equivocal  authority),  a  Houssah 
trader,  and  from  other  persons  at  Eggah, 
the  history  of  the  Fellatah  war  was  afloer- 
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tained.  Thirty  years  sinco  Mallam  Den- 
doo,  brother  of  Sultan  Belloo  of  Sockatoo, 
located  himself  with  a  body  of  Fellatahs  in 
Yarribah,  paying  however  annual  tribute  to 
the  king  for  liberty  to  ^raze  large  herds  of 
cattle.  A  war  .iroso  jfrom  an  attempt  of 
the  Yarribah  kin^  to  prevent  their  removing 
their  flocks  into  tin  NyffiSh  country  to  es- 
cape his  oppressive*  exactions.  The  Yarri- 
bah king  was  worst,  d,  as  he  deserved  to  be  ; 
and  Mallam  Dendoe  and  his  people  thence- 
forth peaceably  pr-stured  part  of  the  Nyffieh 
country,  bordering  on  Yarribah,  until  the 
death  of  tho  king  oi*  Nyffeh  raised  up  com- 
petitors for  the  suocossion  in  the  person  of 
his  sons  Ma'm-Adjeh  and  Issah.  Mallam 
Dendoe  and  his  Fellatahs  could  not  remain 
idle  spectators  of  tho  conflict.  They  as- 
sisted Ma'm-A(^jt^h,  who,  by  their  aid, 
drove  his  brotho-  into  the  extreme  east  of 
the  kingdom.  Becoming  oppressive,  how- 
ever, to  tho  Fellitahs,  in  his  tnin  Ma'm- 
Adjeh  was  expelle<l  by  the  African  Rob 
Roy,  Mallam  Deiidoe,  from  his  capital  of 
Rabbah,  routed  subsequently  in  battle,  and 
finally  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  on  condi- 
tion of  acknowledging  Mallam  Dendoe 
sovereign  of  Nyfieh.  Mallam  Dendoe  then 
brought  Issah,  the  other  brother,  to  the 
same  terms,  and  took  up  his  own  abode  in 
Rabbah,  where  he  died  in  1833.  Osman, 
his  son  and  successor,  failed  to  retain  the 
ascendency  of  his  father  over  the  Nyffehs. 
A  son  of  Ma'm-Adjeh  had  become  popular 
amongst  them.  A  younger  brother  of  Os- 
man's  had  even  united  with  this  young 
Nyffeh  chief;  and  most  important  of  all, 
tho  allies  had  obtained  the  aid  of  tho  Bor- 
gous,  a  people  who,  like  the  Fellatahs,  em- 
ployed cavalry  in  warfare.  Both  parties 
were  therefore  about  equally  matched. 
Much  fighting  and  bloodshed  liad  ensued. 
Osman  falling  back  upon  Rabbah,  issued 
forth  from  it  whilst  in  a  state  of  siege.  Leav- 
ing it,  like  a  second  Moscow,  wrappj'd  in 
flames.  The  combined  forces  followed  him 
into  tho  interior,  where  he  awaited  rein- 
forcements from  the  Fellatah  capital  of 
Sockatoo.  Meanwhile  the  Borgous,  it  was 
whispered,  were  getting  tired  of  the  *'  pala- 
ver." The  presumption,  therefore,  was 
tliat  Osman  would  eventually  return  and  re- 
build his  favourite  Rabbah. 

On  leaving  Eggah,  the  voyagers  set  out 
in  search  of  Laddeh,  a  town  of  importance, 
but  discovered  it  to  have  an  inland  situa- 
tion ;  its  port  on  the  Niger  being  the  large 
village  of  Si  Wah,  standing  on  a  sandy  ele- 
vation close  to  the  rivor.     Si  Wah  has  a 


daily  market,  and  abont  a  thoasand  inhaVit- 
ants.  The  Si  Wah  oanoes  are  the  largest 
seen  on  tho  Niger,  not  being  hollowed  ovfr 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  built  of  roogfaly 
prepared  planks,  and  some  of  them  capable 
of  containing  250  or  300  men-.  Hassabah^ 
Osman's  younger  and  robcllioss  brother^ 
dwelt  at  Laddeh.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend the  wish  of  our  voyagers  to  visit  Kab- 
bah, a  place  which,  he  justly  observed,  bad 
been  utterly  destroyed.  They  alleged  Id 
reply,  the  orders  of  their  merchavts.  Mas* 
sabah  behaved  in  every  respect  with  greaki 
moderation  and  intelligence.  He  sent 
them  first  his  Sulliken  Yakeh  (king  of  war) 
with  a  considerable  suite,  bringing  present!^ 
comprising  a  cow,  some  goats,  sheep,  tur- 
keys, ducks,  pigeons,  guinea-fowl,  com^ 
rice,  butter,  milk,  honey,  goorah  nuts,  &o., 
and  bearing  a  message  to  tho  effect,  that  if 
they  really  intended  going  to  Rabbah,  in 
its  prostrate  condition,  pilots  would  be 
provided  them.  They  were,  in  that  case^ 
invited  to  visit  Laddeh  on  their  return. 
The  Sulliken  Yakeh,  a  Nyfieh  by  birOi, 
was  a  courteous,  dignified,  pleasing,  and 
agreeable  person.  The  machinery  in  the 
steamer's  engine-room  interested  bim,  how 
ever,  less  than  the  construction  of  the  nine- 
pound  carronade  pivot  gun  on  deck>  The 
latter  suited  his  comprehension,  to  wbich 
the  engine  was  a  chaos. 

The  pilots  assigned  by  Massabah  knew 
the  river  perfectly,  and  carried  the  Etbiope 
safely  to  Rabbah,  or  rather  to  its  mins. 
They  never  once  got  into  shoal  water.  The 
voyagers  saw  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rabbah 
heaps  of  charred  bones  in  every  direotioB 
— in  some  houses  skeletons  nearly  complete 
— an  unpleasant  and  melancholy  spectacle. 

The  Ethiope  commenced  her  return  on 
22d  of  September.  She  stopped  at  Si 
Wah  with  a  view  to  the  visit  to  Laddek 
This  is  a  walled  town.  Entering  by  tbe 
gate,  a  wide  and  open  street  leads  to  a  large 
irregular  scjuare,  of  which  one  side  is  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  residence  of  Massa- 
bah. The  other  sides  contain  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Sullikens  Yakeh  and  Dorkeb 
(masters  of  war  and  of  the  horse).  Mai^ 
kets  are  held  in  the  open  space.  At  one 
corner  standi^  a  mosque.  After  an  hour's 
conversation  with  Massabah,  who  was  found 
seated  on  a  mat  in  a  largo  room,  he  begged 
permission  to  leave  his  visitors  to  go  to 
prayers,  as  it  was  near  noon.  The , 
visitors  were,  however,  conducted  to  the 
residence  of  the  Sulliken  Yakeh, 
mats  and  skins  were  laid  for  them  in  a< 
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chamber,  with  a  supply  of  honey,  milk,  and 
goorah  nuts  for  their  refreshment.  But  the 
Sullikcn  likewise  went  to  prayers,  whilst  his 
visitors  saucily  enough  despising  "  such 
luxuries,"  preferred  walking  out  to  see  the 
town.  For  this  purpose  a  guide  was  imme- 
diately provided.  Near  the  slave  mart 
were  seen  several  Arabs  indolently  reclining, 
and  listlessly  smoking,  upon  mats  spread 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree.  They  stated 
that  they  had  come  from  Tripoli,  having  left 
it  four  months  prior  ;  and  they  were  about 
to  return,  by  joining  a  caravan  at  Kanoo. 
This  round  they  represented  themselves  as 
going  yearly,  and  (^Ifecting  in  ten  months. 

Massabah  was  reclining,  after  his  return 
from  the  mos(|ue,  in  an  open  verandah. 
He  put  some  shrewd  questions  respecting 
our  country,  its  government,  and  tranquil- 
lity— blamed  his  brother  Osman  for  the  un- 
settled state  of  his  own — made  inquiry  for 
guns  and  powder — and  showed  some  firo- 
ariiis  of  which  ho  was  possessed  of  French 
manufacture,  procured  for  him  by  Arab 
traders  from  Lurreh,  a  city  represented  to 
be  considerably  larger  than  Rabbah  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  understood  to  bo  the  capi- 
tal of  Yarribah.  Massabah  finally  begged 
there  might  be  sent  him  a  large  tent  um- 
brella in  lieu  of  one  received  from  Lander 
and  Oldfield,  of  which  his  brother  Osman 
had  deprived  him.  He  took  his  leave  of 
the  voyagers  only  after  accompanying  them 
part  of  the  way  on  horseback. 

The  population  of  Laddeh  is  estimated 
at  20,000.  The  houses,  like  all  those  of 
Central  Africa,  are  round,  built  of  brick,  of 
one  story,  with  conical  thatched  roofs,  and 
openings  in  the  walls,  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  doors  and  windows,  and  oven 
chimneys,  of  which  the  buildings  are  desti- 
tute. 

The  Joh-men,  in  the  way  of  the  Ethiope 
down  the  Niger,  were  inclined  to  bo  hostile. 
The  whole  ot*  Captain  Becroft's  consummate 
care  and  skill  as  a  navigator  were,  more- 
over, needed  to  guide  the  littlo  steamer  out 
of  the  river.  The  waters  had  come  down 
in  such  a  manner  that  spots  on  the  face  of 
the  Delta,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  ascent, 
had  seemed  to  be  lakes  with  islands  and 
large  dry  sand  banks,  were  now  become  un- 
broken sheets  of  water.  The  increased 
current  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
steamer's  speed  of  six  more,  rendered  an 
unusual  degree  of  nerve  and  judgment  ne- 
cessary in  steering  her  on  her  swift  and 
uncertain  course.  The  Ethiope,  however, 
was  brought  to  the  coast  without  accident. 


Thus  ended  an  exploring  expedition,  rank- 
ing sixth  in  the  series  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  brothers  Lander  in  1830 — the  first 
being  that  of  Laurd  and  Oldfield  in  1832  ; 
the  second  that  of  the  Ethiope  in  1840 ; 
the  third  that  of  H.  M.  ^steamers,  Albert, 
VVilberforce,  and  Soudan  (the  vessels  of  the 
disastrous  Government  Niger  expedition) 
in  1841  ;  the  fourth  that  of  the  Ethiope  in 
the  same  year,  to  relieve  the  Albert  in  dis- 
tress ;  the  fifth  that  of  the  Wilberforoe  in 
1842,  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  Govera- 
ment  Model  Farm  ;  and  that  just  recapitu- 
lated being,  finally,  the  sixth. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  result  of 
the  ascent  of  the  river  Gaboon,  which,  situ- 
ated only  a  short  distance  from  Fernando 
Po,  had  long  enjoyed  commercial  inter- 
course with  England ;  although  up  to  the 
period  of  this  exploration,  only  known  for  a 
few  miles  from  its  entrance.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  French  have  very  re- 
cently established  a  settlement  at  the  en- 
trance to  this  river.  French  policy  appears 
to  point  to  the  project  of  making  Africa  its 
own.  Their  ambition  may,  it  is  true,  be 
concentrated  on  the  acquisition  of  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  »but  in  connexion  with  the 
mode  in  which  they  and  Abdel  Kader  to- 
gether have  blocked  up  the  access  to  Africa 
from  the  Mediterranean  shore,  the  jealousy 
with  which  their  unjust  and  petty  lodg- 
ment at  the  gates  of  the  Gaboon  is  main- 
tained, seems  to  bo  significant.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  steamer  in  the 
Gaboon  waters  threw  the  French  command- 
er into  consternation.  He  instantly  con- 
sulted with  the  Baron  Darricau,  command- 
ing a  French  war  schooner  stationed  on  the 
spot.  With  no  willing  inclination,  a  formal 
acquiescence  was  given  to  the  proposed ' 
ascent  of  the  Gaboon,  of  which  Baron  Dar- 
ricau spoke  very  lightly,  yet  with  some^ 
candor,  as  likely  to  prove  of  no  importance, 
having  himself  in  his  cutter  penetrated  the 
greater  of  two  branches  into  which  it  soon  di- 
vides itself.  Civilly  enough  the  Baron  gave 
some  particulars  and  soundings.  He  stated 
th%t  a  lettered  board  would  be  found  at  the 
highest  point  to  which  he  had  reached ;  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Baron 
Darricau,  however,  ere  long  changed  his 
tactics.  Some  visits  paid  to  the  chiefs  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gaboon  excited  the 
French  suspicion ;  and  an  assurance  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  purchase  terri- 
tory on  the  river  was  exacted  from  Captain 
Beoroft.    The  Frenoh  erected  their  fort, 
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D'AmauU,  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  the 
month  of  the  Gaboon,  on  the  pretext  of 
making  it  a  more  depot  for  the  stores  of 
their  cruisers,  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  trade  on  the  river.  Over  the  heads 
of  the  defenceless  people  they  have  now, 
however,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  forbidding  any  other  flag  to  be 
shown  than  the  flag  of  France.  All  ves- 
sels entering  the  Gaboon  are  compelled  to 
report  themselves  at  Fort  D'Amaull ;  and 
to  deposit  their  re^sters  and  papers  with 
the  commandant  till  their  departure  from 
the  river.  With  this  regulation  the  Ethi- 
ope  had  to  comply.  But  so  deeply  rooted 
must  have  been  the  alarm  of  tne  French 
respecting  the  motives  of  the  English  mis- 
sion, that  the  day  after  the  Ethiope's  re- 
turn to    Fort    D'Amaull,  Monsieur,   the 


Baron  Darricau,  felt  himself  obliged  '^  to 
protest  against  any  treaty  with  the  Gaboon 
chiefs  without  the  approbation  of  the 
French  government ;"  adding,  '*  that  every 
treaty  having  for  its  object  an  establishment 
of  what  nature  soever  is  null  by  virtue  of  pre- 
viously existing  treaties  made  with  France." 
TheEthiope  made  no  treaties  with  the  chiefii; 
but  simply  ascended  the  Gaboon,  oonsider- 
ably  above  the  point  reached  by  the  Baron 
Darricau,  whose  board,  in  charge  of  a  na- 
tive, was  exhibited  for  a  consideration.  The 
French  will  here  ro-enact  the  mysteries  of 
Tahiti,  unless  firmly  and  promptly  met  in 
competition  by  the  long  established  com- 
merce of  Britain  on  the  Gaboon  from  Fer- 
nando Po.  They  have  no  right  to  dose  np 
the  commerce  of  this  African  river. 


From    the  Edinbnrgh    Rericw. 
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There  is  once  more  a  chance  for  Italy ;  and 
it  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter — from 
Rome  itself.  On  crossing  from  the  Roman 
territory  into  Tuscany,  every  tourist,  struck 
by  the  contrast,  has  long  exclaimed — "  See 
the  abominable  misgovemment  of  the  Pa- 
trimony of  the  Church."  Political  philoso- 
phers have  long  quoted  its  condition  as 
proof  positive  and  irresistible,  of  the  effects 
of  putting  temporal  power  into  spiritual 
hands  ;  and  as  being  the  crowning  example 
of  Clarendon's  celebrated  maxim — that  the 
clergy  took  worse  measures  of  affairs  than 
any  other  class  that  could  read  and  write. 
Italian  patriots  have  long  mourned  over  the 
unfortunate  geographical  position  of  the 
Papal  States,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  thus  offering  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  any  prospect  of  a  sound  Italian  nation- 
ality. The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
(and  latterly  of  the  Monarch  of  the  Barri- 
cades), that  political  reforms  must  come 
from  above,  and  that  whenever  it  was  other- 
wise, foreign  sovereigns  should  interfere,  for 
the  protection  of  their  order — appeared  to 
shut  the  gates  of  hope  on  Italy.  For,  under 
these  circumstances  (as  in  our  protected 
states  in  India),  who  could  have  anticipated 


that  the  "right  divine  to  govern  wrong'* 
would  be  ever  voluntarily  resigned  by  tne 
possessor  of  it  ?  Certainly  not  the  Italiui 
people  :  nor  the  historians  of  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter — from  Hildebrand  to  Gregoiy 
the  Sixteenth.  Truly  Pius  IX.  has  taken 
kings,  and  Christendom,  and  Austria,  bj 
surprise. 

It  is  no  slight  evil  to  an  English  diooese, 
when  its  Bishop  is  more  bent  on  aggrandis- 
ing a  family  than  on  looking  after  his  clergy 
and  his  poor — on  saving  money  than  on  sav- 
ing souls.  What  a  terrible  thought,  there- 
fore, that  nepotism  (both  word  and  thing) 
should  have  come  out  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican,  to  corrupt  the  world  by  fatal  ex- 
amples of  a  perpetual  breach  of  tmst — ^in 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  purest  of  all 
earthly  places  !  and  that  the  worst  govern- 
ed state  in  Europe  should  have  been  that^ 
which  was  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  Holy  Sec !  Yet  there  is  another 
thought  almost  as  painful.  Contrary  to  all 
reasonable  expectation,  and  beyond  onr 
most  sanguine  hopes.  Providence  has  afc 
length  raised  up  a  reforming  Pope  ;  for  the 
removal  of  such  fearful  contradictions,  and 
for  the  deliverance  of  thesa  nnhappy  pro* 
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vinccs  from  the  misery  and  scandal  of  many 
ages.  Pius  IX.  is  a  ruler,  resolute  as  Lu- 
ther, yet  gentler  than  Melancthon.  His 
own  people  fall  on  their  knees,  at  his  amnes- 
ties and  ordinances,  with  a  deeper  reverence 
than  under  his  most  solemn  benedictions 
before  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  The  arms, 
which  were  turned  against  his  predecessors, 
in  periodical  insurrections  from  1820  to 
IS'iT),  are  now  all  united  enthusiastically 
in  his  defence.  Wherever  he  appears, 
gratiorit  dies,  et  soles  melius  nitent ;  and  the 
political  horizon  is  clearing  day  by  day 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Ancona.  Yet,  in 
the  face  of  virtues  so  unexampled,  and  of 
the  festive  happiness  of  a  whole  people, 
what  at  this  moment  do  we  see  arrayed 
against  him  r — Austrian  bayonets  glittering 
across  the  Po,  and  the  treacherous  combi- 
nations of  the  wily  spider  of  the  Palais 
Royal  /  Pius  IX.  might  have  made  his  peo- 
ple miserable  with  impunity.  His  prede- 
cessors had  done  so.  But  let  him  try  to 
make  them  happy,  and  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
his  crown — perhaps  of  his  life.  This  is  the 
reverence  of  Roman  Catholic  princes  for  the 
head  of  their  Church — this  his  reward  for 
daring  to  introduce  the  virtues  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  principles  of  Iiis  civil  govern- 
ment !  Father  Ventura,  the  celebrated 
Theatine  preacher,  declared  not  long  ago, 
that  his  Holiness  had  not  a  friend  among 
European  Sovereigns — except  England  and 
the  Turk. — 17  assicuro,  che  il  Papa  non  ha^ 
fra  i  Sovrani^  nessuno  amico,  eccetuati  sem- 
pre  pero  /'  Inglese  e  il  Turco.  We  still 
hope,  however,  notwithstanding  what  passed 
not  long  ago  at  Cologne,  that  Prussia  might 
also  have  been  added. 

It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  have  an  interest 
that  anybody  should  bo  made  unhappy 
through  the  misconduct  of  another.  Yet 
this  was  long  the  relation  of  Russia  to  Po- 
land. It  is  now  the  relation  of  Austria  to 
Italy.  Russia  prevented  Poland  from  im- 
proving her  constitution,  that  she  might  be 
so  much  the  more  easily  dismembered  and 
absorbed.  From  her  Lom  bar  do- Venetian 
provinces,  Austria  watches  every  movement 
in  the  rest  of  Italy,  with  the  same  object. 
She  has,  unfortunately,  a  direct  interest, 
that  the  several  members  of  the  great  Ita- 
lian family  should  continue  jealous  of  each 
other  :  that  the  Italian  part  of  Italy  should 
be  more  uneasy  and  worse  governed*  than 

♦  "  Austria  knows  this  well ;  and  knows,  too,  how 
to  profit  by  it.  If  the  subjects  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment do  not  seek  to  l)e  joined  to  Austria  (as  many 
believe  and  say,  and  propagate  the  thought,  coUa 


the  Austrian ;  and  that  therfe  should  never 
arise  an  Italian  nationality  or  an  Italian 
nation.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  a 
spark  of  life  appears  in  Italy,,  the  hoof  of 
the  Croat  is  set  in  motion  to  tread  it  out. 
It  is  true,  after  the  disturbances  of  1830 
in  the  Papal  states  had  been  put  down, 
that  Austria  went  through  the  form  of  join- 
ing the  other  four  great  powers  (May,  1831) 
in  a  memorandum  to  Gregory  XVI.,  then 
newly  elected  Pope,  recommending  certain 
reforms  as  essentially  necessary.  This  was, 
however,  a  pure  formality  :  for,  on  Cardinal 
Bernetti's  attempting  to  give  effect  in  part 
to  the  recommendation,  Austria  interfered. 
Her  interests  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  Italy,  that  Azeglio  assumes  it  as 
a  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
and  ho  assumes  accordingly,  that  no  jus- 
tice is  to  be  expected  from  her. 

But  what  arc  we  to  say  to  France  }  That 
great  country  can  have  no  manner  of  inter- 
est in  the  degradation  of  Italy.  Quite  the 
contrary.  But,  if  her  government  had 
frankly  played  into  the  hands  of  Austria 
from  the  first,  its  policy  would  not  have 
been  more  fatal  to  Italy  than  it  actually 
has  been  ;  while  it  would  have  saved  that 
unhappy  country  from  no  end  of  hopes  and 
struggles — encouraged  only  to  be  betrayed. 
The  French  occupation  of  Ancona,  as  ex- 
plained by  Cassimir  Perrier  to  the  Cham- 
ber in  1832,  had  two  objects:  in  the  first 
instance,  the  protection  of  the  Papal  states 
against  Austria;  but,  in  the  next  place, 
the  introduction  of  those  administrative 
reforms,  which  are  a  better  security  to  go- 
vernments than  the  repression  of  periodical 
rebellions.  Ancona,  however,  was  after- 
wards evacuated ;  with  no  further  security 
for  this  last  object  than  may  be  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  the  brilliant  speeches 
which  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel  (the 
present  ministers),  as  well  as  the  Duo  de 
Broglie  and  M.  Thiers,  made  on  the  occa- 
sion. And  now  that  the  Pope  himself  has 
turned  reformer,  what  mist  is  again  poison- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Tuileries  ?  Instead  of 
co-operating  to  raise  up  two  noble  nations 
in  the  two  peninsulas,  the  French  people — 
so  proud  (and  justly)  of  their  nationality — 
are  made  to  look  like  conniving  parties  to 

infame  socidd  Ferdinandtd\  we  have  to  thank^ihe 
generous  nature  of  the  Romagnuoli,  and  their  na- 
tional and  truly  Italian  spirit  (Byron  called  them 
'  two-legged  leopards*).  They  prefer  any  evil  be- 
fore submission  to  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
Papal  government,  we  must  admit,  has  left  nothing 
unaone,  on  its  side,  to  reduce  them  to  accept  thw 
hard  altemative.''— ^e^^,  I8i5.  ^  ^ 
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soino  secret  cdmpact,  by  which  France  is 
to  give  up  Italy  to  Austria,  on  condition 
that  Spain  is  delivered  over  to  the  matri- 
monial designs  of  the  house  of  Orleans ! — a 
tura  of  affairs  this,  surely,  in  which  France 
has  no  more  interest  than  glory.  It  will 
be  a  difficult  task  for  any  future  historian 
of  "  modern  European  civilization  "  to  re- 
concile any  conscientious  sympathy  in  its 
progress,  with  these  transactions.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  study  severe  morality  on  pa- 
per, Avill  do  well  to  read  M.  Guizot's  writ- 
ings :  whoever  wishes  to  study  loose  moral- 
ity, illustrated  by  examples,  cannot  do 
better  than  track  him  in  his  late  ministerial 
career. 

If  ever  a  nation  assumed  a  moral  attitude 
which  entitled  it  to  the  confidence  of  neigh- 
boring powers,  it  is  the  Moderate  and 
Progressive  party,  now  happily  a  great  ma- 
jority throughout  Italy,  and  represented  by 
the  Pope  himself.  The  Moderate  party  is 
become  so  numerous  as  to  be  tlie  National 
party.  Their  great  rule  of  conduct  has 
been,  to  su]>stitute  appeals  to  reason,  in 
the  place  of  appeals  to  force :  to  urge  for- 
ward the  governments,  in  order  that  revo- 
lution may  be  anticipated  by  reform :  and 
to  ke»jp  back  the  people,  in  order  that  no 
pretext  may  be  given  for  Austrian  interven- 
tion. The  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  TX.,  so  regarded,  would  make  an  an- 
nus  mirabilis  in  any  history. 

A  few  months  before  the  late  Pope  was 
pas.^in^  to  his  last  account,  Azeglio  laid  at 
the  old  man's  feet  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
terrible  effects  of  his  misrule,  and  of  what 
was  his  awful  responsibility.  Gregory  must 
have  trembled  even  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  as 
ho  read  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.  . 

*  Eitlicr  my  accusations/  said  Azeglio,  *  are  ca- 
lumnies— if  80,  prove  it — Or,  it  is  true,  that  One 
who  preaches  justice,  and  sits  in  its  highest 
charge,  is  himself  committing  injustice.  And 
then,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  of  him — if  there  are 
two  Gospels,  and  two  morals,  or  only  one — if  he 
is  convinced  or  no,  of  that  which  he  is  preaching 
and  teaching  to  the  world  ?  It  is  then  reasonable 
to  ask  of  him,  to  deny  one  of  two  things — either 
his  teaching  or  his  actions  :  to  demand  of  him.  if 
in  our  age  it  be  lawful,  or  among  things  possi- 
ble, to  maintain  any  authority  whatever,  upon  the 
flagrant  and  perpetual  denial  of  its  own  proper 
principles :  if  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  who 
can  have  a  right  to  set  at  detiance  the  reason  of  all 
mankind :  and  if  it  be  not  too  great  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  mankind  will  quietly  resign  them- 
selves to  the  multitude  of  evils  which  must  en- 
sue? On  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  tell 
bim:— Of  the    risings   of   Romagna,  of  those 


slaDghters,  those  exiles,  of  the  tmn  of  to  vmaj 
unliappy  persons,  you  will  have  to  render  an  mo- 
count  to  Uod— you,  their  governor,  and  not  yonr 
wretched  subjects,  trodden  under  your  feeL 
Their  blood  will  be  rained  down  upon  your  head ; 
their  sorrows,  tlieir  tears,  will  be  jnd^  of  by  that 
tribunal  before  which  there  come  neither  crowns, 
nor  sceptres,  nor  tiaras — things  which^  have 
mouldered  in  the  grave — but  vthsre  only  is  pre- 
sented the  naked  liuman  soul,  with  no  safegnard 
against  tlie  sword  of  eternal  justice,  hot  the 
shield  of  its  own  innocence ;  where  your  deede 
will  be  weighed  in  those  incorruptible  scales,  in 
which  the  least  of  injuries  done  to  the  least  of 
men,  weighs  heavier  than  all  the  thrones  and  all 
the  sceptres  of  the  universe.  ^ 

'  Either  all  tliat  you  are  teaching  of  the  justice 
of  God,  and  of  his  tremendous  judgments  in  ano- 
ther life,  is  false :  And  then  my  words  are  ibllyi 
and  you  will  do  ill  to  heed  them :  Or,  what  yon 
are  teaching  is  true,  and  you  are  persuaded  of  it, 
and  you  beneve  that  God  will  one  day  require  of 
you  a  reason  for  your  works  :  I  gave  ynu  a  people^ 
what  have  y<ni  (hme  with  them  /  And  then«  tell 
me,  tell  me  by  what  name  your  actions  mast  be 
then  descril)ed !  Tell  me,  wiiat  possible  explana- 
tion can  he  rendered  of  the  course  you  are  punn- 
ing: Tell  me;  for  of  myself  I  can  neither  find 
one  nor  divine  one.  The  powerful  of  tlie  earth— 
the  others,  may  laugh  me  to  scorn  as  a  declaimer. 
But  though  they  may  do  so,  you  dare  not,  yon 
cannot,  without  making  yourself  and  your  words, 
a  lie.' — (Degli  ultimi  Casi  di  Romagna,  1846.) 

Pius  IX.  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  Maji 
1792,  of  the  family  of  Mastai.  He  wm 
sent  on  a  mission,  many  years  ago,  to  Chili. 
From  what  we  have  heard  of  his  mnsiDgS 
with  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  they  sato  on 
deck,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  nieht| 
he  can  have  wanted  no  other  warning  than 
his  own  enlightened  consciencey  now  that 
the  awful  responsibility  has  been  brought 
home  to  his  own  person.  Vedremo  granuB 
co'ic^  prophesied  his  colleague  on  hia  elec- 
tion. It  may  be  a  cniel  altemativOf  whidi 
Metternich,  and  Metternich*s  abettors,  set 
before  him.  But  he  must  not  quail.  There 
are  those  who  can  only  ^'  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that,  have  no  more  that  they  oan  do." 
He  not  afraid  of  them  !  While,  upon  all 
who  are  wicked  enough  to  seek  to  swamp 
in  blood  the  fruitful  seeds  of  this  ereat  po- 
litical (and,  sooner  or  later,  religions)  re- 
formation, we  could  almost  call  down  the 
curse  of  Byron  : — ^'*  The  Huns  are  on  the 
Po.  The  dogs !  the  wolves !  may  thej 
perish  like  the  host  of  Sennacherib !  Let 
it  be  still  a  hope  to  see  their  bones  piled 
like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at  Morat  in 
Switzerland,  which  I  have  seen." — {Ravat^ 
na:  1S21.) 

The  boldness  with  which,  in  treating  ef 
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the  last  movement  in  Romagna^  Azeglio  re- 
buked one  Pope,  will  relieve  hiin  of  all  sus- 
picion of  flattering  another.  ■  For  all  that 
Pius  IX.  has  accomplished  during  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  we  can  therefore 
safely  refer  our  readers  to  Azeglio's  recent 
appeal  to  Europe,  on  the  present  movetnent 
in  Italy.  "  That  throne,"'  he  declares, 
"  which  tottered  under  his  feet,  when  he  as- 
cended it,  is  now  the  firmest  in  Europe. 
The  religious  regeneration  in  the  populace 
is  most  remarkable.  We  see  them  influ- 
enced by  the  great  example  of  virtue  and 
self-denial,  presented  to  them  by  the  Pon- 
tiif.  Outbreaks  of  hatred  are  more  and 
more  rare.  The  thought  of  Pius  IX.  suf- 
fices to  restore  them  to  good  feeling.    Pius 


IX.,  who  is  ever  to  be  found  where  there  is 
a  question  of  an  evil  to  be  banished,  and  a 
good  to  bo  obtained,  represents  the  moral 
principle  in  its  most  heavenly  form,  on  the 
Pontifical  throne  ;  and  by  his  means  wo 
look  for  its  entire  restoration."  ^ — ^ 

When  we  hear  that  the  Jews  have  start- 
ed the  inquiry  (not  very  unlike  their  ques- 
tion in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time)  whether 
.the  reforming  Pope  might  not  be  the  Mes- 
siah ? — since  his  own  Christian  population 
have  applied  to  their  new  sovereign  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  "  Fuit  homo  missus  a 
Deo^  cui  nomen  erat  Johannes'' — we  may 
pardon  Azeglio  for  welcoming  in  him,  not 
only  the  political  regenerator  of  his  country, 
but  '^  the  real  Apostle  of  religious  truth." 


From   Tait'f   Magaiine. 
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[Concluded  from  the  Eclectic' Magazine  for  November.] 


Pope,  by  far  the  most  important  writer, 
English  or  Continental,  of  his  own  age,  is 
treated  with  more  extensive  ignorance  by 
Mr.  Schlosser  than  any  other,  and  (except- 
ing Addison)  with  more  ambitious  injustice. 
A  false  abstract  is  given,  or  a  false  impres- 
sion, of  any  one  amongst  his  brilliant  works, 
that  is  noticed  at  all ;  and  a  false  sneer,  a 
sneer  irrelevant  to  the  case,  at  any  work  dis- 
missed by  name  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
three  works,  selected  as  the  gems  of  Pope's 
collection,  are  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism," 
the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  the  "  Essay 
on  Man."  On  the  first,  which  (with  Dr. 
Johnson's  leave)  is  the  feeblest  and  least 
interesting  of  Pope's  writings,  being  sub- 
stantially a  mere  versification,  like  a  metri- 
cal multiplication  table,  of  common  places 
the  most  mouldy  with  which  criticism  has 
baited  its  rat-traps;  since  nothing  is  said 
worth  answering,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer 
nothing.  The  '*  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  is 
treated  with  the  same  delicate  sensibility 
that  we  might  have  looked  for  in  Brennus, 
if  consulted  on  the  picturesque,  or  in  Attila 
the  Hun,  if  adjured  to  decide  aesthetically, 
between  two  rival  cameos.  Attila  is  said 
(though  no  doubt  falsely)  to  have  described 
himself  as  not  properly  a  man  so  much  as 
the  Divine  wrath  incarnate.     This  would 


be  fine  in  a  melo-drama,  with  Bengal  lights 
burning  on  the  stage.  But,  if  ever  he  said 
such  a  naughty  thing,  he  forgot  to  tell  us 
what  it  was  that  had  made  him  angry ;  by 
what  title  did  he  come  into  alliance  with 
the  Divine  wrath,  which  was  not  likely  to 
consult  a  savage  ?  And  why  did  his  wrath 
hurry,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  Adriatic  ? 
Now,  so  much  do  people  differ  in  opinion, 
that,  to  us,  who  look  at  him  through  a  te- 
lescope from  an  eminence,  fourteen  centuries 
distant,  he  takes  the  shape  rather  of  a 
Mahratta  trooper,  painfully  gathering  chouty 
or  a  catcran  levying  black-mail,  or  a  de* 
cent  tax-eatherer  with  an  ink-horn  at  his 
button-hole,  and  supported  by  a  select  par- 
ty of  constabulary  friends.  The  very  natu- 
ral instinct  which  Attila  always  showed  for 
following  the  trail  of  the  wealthiest  foot- 
steps, seems  to  argue  a  most  commercial 
coolness  in  the  dispensation  of  his  wrath. 
Mr.  Schlosser  bums  with  the  wrath  of  Atti- 
la against  all  aristocracies,  and  especially 
that  of  England.  He  goyeras  his  fury, 
also,  with  an  Attila  discretion  in  many 
cases ;  but  not  here.  Imagine  this  Hun 
coming  down,  sword  in  hand,  upon  Pope 
and  ms  Rosicrucian  light  troops,  levying 
chout  upon  Sir  Plume,  and  fluttmng  the 
dove-cot  of  the  Sylphs.     Pope's  ^^  duty  it 
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was,"  says  this  demoniac,  to  "  scourge  the 
follies  of  good  society,"  and  also  "to  break 
with  the  aristocracy."  No,  surely?  some- 
thing short  of  a  total  rupture  would  have 
satisfied  the  claims  of  duty  ?  Possibly  ; 
but  it  would  not  have  satisfied  Schlosser. 
And  Pope's  guilt  consists  in  having  made 
his  poem  an  idyl  or  succession  of  pictures 
representing  the  gayer  aspects  of  society  as 
it  really  was,  and  supported  by  a  comic  in- 
terest of  the  mock-heroic  derived  from  a 
playful  machinery,  instead  of  converting  it 
into  a  bloody  satire.  Pope,  however,  did 
not  shrink  from  such  assaults  on  the  4iris- 
tocracy,  if  these  made  any  part  of  his  du- 
ties. Such  assaults  he  made  twice  at  least 
too  often  for  his  own  peace,  and  perhaps 
for  his  credit  at  this  day.  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  talk  of  the  poem  as  a  work  of 
art,  with  one  who  sees  none  of  its  exquisite 
graces,  and  can  imagine  his  countryman 
Zacharia  equal  to  a  competition  with  Pope. 
But  this  it  may  be  right  to  add,  that  the 
*'  Rape  of  tlie ,  Lock  "  was  not  borrowed 
from  the  ''  Lutrin  "  of  Boileau.  That 
was  impossible.  Neither  was  it  suggested 
by  the  ''Lutrin."  The  story  in  Herodo- 
tus of  the  wars  between  cranes  and  pigmies, 
or  the  Batrachomijomachia  (so  absurdly 
ascribed  to  Homer)  might  have  suggested 
the  idea  more  naturally.  Both  tliose,  there 
is  proof  that  Pope  had  read ;  there  is 
none  that  he  had  read  the  "  Lutrin," 
nor  did  he  read  French  with  ease  to  him- 
self. The  *'  Lutrin,"  meantime,  is  as 
much  below  the  *'  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  in 
brilliancy  of  treatment,  as  it  is  dissimilar 
in  plan  or  the  quality  of  its  pictures. 

The  "  Essay  on  Man"  is  a  more  thorny 
Bubjoct.  When  a  man  finds  himself  at- 
tacked and  defended  from  all  quarters,  and 
on  all  varieties  of  principle,  he  is  bewilder- 
ed. Friends  are  as  dangerous  as  enemies. 
He  must  not  defy  a  bristling  enemy,  if  he 
cares  for  repose  ;  he  must  not  disown  a 
zealous  defender,  though  making  conces- 
sions on  his  own  behalf  not  agreeable  to 
himself ;  he  must  not  explain  away  ugly 
phrases  in  one  direction,  or  perhaps  he  is 
recanting  the  very  words  of  his  ''guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  who  cannot  safe- 
ly be  taxed  with  having  first  led  him  into 
temptation ;  he  must  not  explain  them 
away  in  another  direction,  or  ho  runs  full 
tilt  into  the  wrath  of  mother  Church — who 
will  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses  by  pen- 
ance. Long  lents,  and  no  lampreys  allow- 
ed, would  soon  cauterize  the  proud  flesh  of 
heretical  ethics.     Pope  did  wisely,  situated 


as  he  was,  in  a  decoroos  nation,  and  closely 
connected,  upon  principles  of  fidelity  nndisr 
political  suffering,  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  say  little  in  his  own  defence.  That 
defence,  and  any  reversionary  ondgelling 
which  it  might  entail  upon  the  Qnixote 
undertaker,  he  left — meekly  but  also  slylyi 
humbly  but  cunningly — ^to  those  whom  he 
piofessed  to  regard  as  greater  philosophers 
than  himself.  All  parties  found  their  ao- 
count  in  the  affair.  Pope  slept  in  peace ; 
several  pugnacious  gentlemen  up  and  down 
Europe  expectorated  much  fiery  wrath  in 
dusting  each  other's  jackets  ;  and  Warbnr- 
ton,  the  attorney,  finally  earned  his  bishop- 
ric in  the  service  of  whitewashing  a  writ^, 
who  was  aghast  at  finding  himself  first 
trampled  on  as  a  deist,  and  then  exalted  aa 
a  defender  of  the  faith.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Schlossor  mistakes  Pope's  courtesy,  when 
he  supposes  his  acknowledgments  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke  sincere  in  their  whole  extent. 

Of  Pope's  "  Homer "  Schlosser  thinks 
fit  to  say,  amongst  other  evil  things,  which 
it  really  does  deserve  (though  hardly  in 
comparison  with  the  German  "  Homer " 
of  the  ear-splitting  Voss),  ''that  Pope 
pocketed  the  subscription  of  the  '  Odyssey,* 
and  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  his  nnder- 
strappers."  Don't  tell  fibs,  Schlosser. 
Never  do  that  any  more.  True  it  is,  and 
disgraceful  enough,  that  Pope  (like  modem 
contractors  for  a  railway  or  a  loan)  let  off 
to  sub-contractors  several  portions  of  the 
undertaking.  He  was  perhaps  not  illiberal 
in  the  tenns  of  his  contracts.  At  least  I 
know  of  people  now  a  days  (mnch  better 
artists)  that  would  execute  such  contractSi 
and  enter  into  any  penalties  for  keeping 
time  at  thirty  per  cent.  less.  Bat  nwoim 
and  bill-brokers,  that  are  in  excess  noWy 
then  were  scarce.  Still  the  affiiir,  thov^ 
not  mercenary,  was  illiberal  in  a  higher 
sense  of  art ;  and  no  anecdote  shows  more 
pointedly  Pope's  sense  of  the  mechanie 
fashion,  in  which  his  own  previons  share  of 
the  Homeric  labor  had  been  executed.  It 
was  disgraceful  enough,  and  needs  no  eza^ 
goration.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  reported 
truly  :  Pope  personally  translated  one-half 
of  the  '*  Odyssey  " — a  dozen  books  he 
turned  out  of  his  own  oven ;  and,  if  yon 
add  the  Batrachomyomachiaj  his  dosen  was 
a  baker^R  dozen.  The  journeymen  did  the 
other  twelve  ;  were  regularly  paid ;  regit* 
larly  turned  off  when  the  job  was  out  of 
hand  ;  and  never  once  had  to  ''  strike  tat 
wages."  How  much  beer  was  allowed|I 
cannot  say.    This  is  the  truth  of  ths.; 
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ter.     So  no  more  fibbing,  Schlosser,  if  you 
please. 

But  there  remains  behind  all  these  la- 
bors of  Pope,  the  "  Dunciad,"  which  is 
bv  far  his  fi^rcatest.  I  shall  not,  within  the 
narrow  bounds  assigned  to  me,  enter  upon 
a  thoine  so  exacting  ;  for,  in  this  instance, 
I  fchould  have  to  fight  not  against  Schlosser 
only,  but  against  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has 
thoroughly  misrepresented  the  nature  of 
the  "  Dunciad,"  and,  consequently,  could 
not  measure  its  merits.  Neither  he,  nor 
Schlosser,  in  fact,  ever  read  more  than  a 
few  passages  of  this  admirable  poem.  Bat 
the  villany  is  too  great  for  a  brief  exposure. 
One  thing  only  I  will  notice  of  Schlosser's 
misrepiescntations.  He  asserts  (not  when 
directly  speaking  of  Pope,  but  afterwards, 
under  the  head  of  Voltaire)  that  the  French 
author's  trivial  and  random  Temple  de  Gout 
"  shows  the  superiority  in  this  species  of 
poetry  to  have  been  greatly  on  the  side  of 
the  Frenchman."  Let's  hear  a  reason, 
though  but  a  Schlosser  reason,  for  this 
opinion :  know,  then,  all  men  whom  it  con- 
cerns, that  "the  Englishman's  satire  only 
hit  such  people  as  would  never  have  been 


satire  were  obscure  by  comparison  with- 
Voltairo's.  True,  the  Frenchman's  exam- 
ple of  a  scholar,  viz.  the  French  Salma- 
sius,  was  most  accomplished.  But  so  was 
the  Englishman's  scholar,  viz.  the  English 
Bentley.  Each  was  absolutely  without  a 
rival  in  his  own  day.  But  the  day  of 
Bentley  was  the  very  day  of  Pope.  Pope's 
man  had  not  even  faded  ;  whereas  the  day 
of  Salmasius,  as  respected  Voltaire,  had 
gone  by  for  more  than  half  a  century.  As 
to  Dacier,  "  v;hich  Dacier,  Bezonian  P^ 
The  husband  was  a  passable  scholar — ^but 
madamc  was  a  poor  sneaking  fellow,  fit  on- 
ly for  the  usher  of  a  boarding-school.  All 
this,  however,  argues  Schlosscr's  two-fold 
ignorance — first,  of  English  authoru ;  se- 
cond, of  the  "  Dunciad  ;" — else  he  would 
have  known  that  even  Dennis,  mad  John 
Dennis,  was  a  much  cleverer  man  than 
most  of  those  alluded  to  by  Voltaire. 
Gibber,  though  slightly  a  coxcomb,  was 
born  a  brilliant  man^  Aaron  Hill  was  so 
lustrous,  that  even  Pope's  venom  fell  off 
spontaneously,  like  rain  from  the  plumage 
of  a  pheasant,  leaving  him  to  "  mount  far 
upwards  with  the  swans  of  Thames  " — and. 


known  without  his  mention  of  them,  whilst  finally,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Samuel 


Voltaire  selected  those  who  were  still  call- 
ed great,  and  their  respective  schools." 
Pope's  men,  it  seems,  never  had  been  fa- 
mous— Voltaire's  might  cease  to  be  so,  but 
as  yet  they  had  not  ceased ;  as  yet  they 
coiiiniaiided  interest.  Now  mark  how  I 
will  put  three  bullets  into  that  plank,  rid- 
dle it  so  that  the  leak  shall  not  be  stopped 
by  all  the  old  hats  in  Heidelberg,  and 
Schiorser  will  have  to  swim  for  his  life. 
First,  he  is  forgetting  that,  by  his  own  pre- 
vious confession,  Voltaire,  not  less  than 
Pope,  had  ''  immortalized  a  great  many 
insigmficant  persons ;"  consequently,  had 
it  been  any  fault  to  do  so,  each  alike  was 
caught  in  that  fault  \  and  insignificant  as 
the  people  might  be,  if  they  could  be  "im- 
mortalized," then  wo  have  Schlosser  him- 
self confessing  to  the  possibility  that  poetic 
splendor  should  create  a  secondary  interest 
where  originally  there  had  been  none.  Se- 
condly, the  question  of  merit  does  not  rise 
from  the  object  of  the  archer,  but  from  the 
style  of  his  archery.  Not  the  choice  of 
victims,  but  the  execution  done  is  what 
counts.  Even  for  continued  failures  it 
would  plead  advantageously,  much  more 
for  continued  and  brilliant  successes,  that 
Pope  fired  at  ifii  object  offering  no  sufficient 
breadth  of  mark.  Thirdly,  it  is  the  gross- 
est of  blunders  to  say  that  Pope's  objects  of 


Clarke  Burnet,  of  the  Charterhouse,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  did  not  wholly  escape 
tasting  the  knout ;  if  that  rather  impeaches 
the  equity,  and  sometimes  the  judgment  of 
Pope,  at  least  it  contributes  to  show  the 
groundlessness  of  Sohlosser's  objection— 
that  the  population  of  the  Dunciad,  the 
characters  that  filled  its  stage,  were  incon- 
siderable. 

FOX  AND  BURKE. 

It  is,  or  it  would  be,  if  Mr.  Schlosser 
were  himself  more  interesting,  luxurious  to 
pursue  his  ignorance  as  to  facts,  and  the 
crazincss  of  his  judgment  as  to  the  valu- 
ation of  minds,  throughout  his  comparison 
of  Burke  with  Fox.  The  force  of  antithe- 
sis brings  out  into  a  feeble  life  of  meaning, 
what,  in  its  own  insulation,  had  been  lan- 
guishing mortally  into  nonsense.  The 
darkness  of  his  '^  Burke  "  becomes  visible 
darkness  under  the  glimmering  that  steals 
upon  it  from  the  desperate  common-places 
of  his  ''  Fox."  Fox  is  painted  exactly  as 
he  would  have  been  painted  fifty  years  ago 
by  any  pet  subaltern  of  the  Whig  club,  en- 
joying free  pasture  in  Devonshire  House. 
The  practised  reader  knows  well  what  is 
coming.  Fox  is  ^'  formed  after  the  model 
of  the  ancients  " — Fox  is  ^^  simple"— Fez 
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is  "  natural" — Fox  is  "  chaste" — Fox  is 
"  forcible;"  Why  yes,  in  a  sense,  Fox  is 
even  "  forcible  :"  but  then,  to  feel  that  he 
was  so,  you  must  have  heard  him  ;  where- 
as, for  forty  years  he  has  been  silent.  We 
of  1847,  that  can  only  read  him,  hearing 
Fox  described  as  forcible^  are  disposed  to 
recollect  Shakspearc's  Mr.  Feeble  amongst 
Falstaff 's  recruits,  who  also  is  described  as 
forcible,  viz.  as  the  "  most  forcible  Fee- 
ble." And,  perhaps,  a  better  description 
could  not  be  devised  for  Fox  himself — so 
feeble  was  he  in  matter,  so  forcible  in  man- 
ner ;  so  powerful  for  instant  effect,  so  im- 
potent for  posterity.  In  the  Pythian  fury 
of  his  gestures — in  his  screaming  voice — in 
his  directness  of  purpose,  Fox  would  now 
remind  }ou  of  some  demon  steam-engine  on 
a  railroad,  some  Fire-king  or  Salmoneus, 
that  had  counterfeited,  because  he  could 
not  steal,  Jove's  thunderbolts  ;  hissing, 
bubbling,  snorting,  fuming  ;  demoniac  gas, 
you  think — gas  fron^  Acheron  must  feed 
that  dreadful  system  of  convulsions.  But 
pump  out  the  imaginary  gas,  and,  behold ! 
it  is  ditch-water.  Fox,  as  Mr.  Schlosser 
rightly  thinks,  was  all  of  a  piece — simple 
in  his  manners,  simple  in  his  style,  simple 
in  his  thoughts.  No  waters  in  him  turbid 
with  new  crystalliaations  ;  everywhere  the 
eye  can  see  to  the  bottom.  No  music  in 
him  dark  with  Cassandra  meanings.  Fox, 
indeed,  disturb  decent  gentlemen  by  *'  al- 
lusions to  all  the  sciences,  from  the  integral 
calculus  and  metaphysics  to  navigation  !" 
Fox  would  have  seen  you  hanged  first. 
Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all  that,  and 
other  wickedness  besides,  which  fills  an  8vo 
page  in  Schlosser ;  and  Schlosser  crowns 
his  enormities  by  charging  him,  the  said 
Burke  (p.  99),  with  *'  wearisome  tedious- 
fie«9."  Among  my  own  acquaintances  are 
several  old  women,  who  think  on  this  point 
precisely  as  Schlosser  thinks ;  and  they  go 
further,  for  they  even  charge  Burke  with 
"  tedious  wearisomeness."  Oh,  sorrowful 
woe,  and  also  woeful  sorrow,  when  an  Ed- 
mund Burke  arises,  like  a  cheeta  or  hunting 
leopard  coupled  in  a  tiger-chase  with  a 
German  poodle.  To  think,  in  a  merciful 
spirit,  of  the  jungle — barely  to  contem- 
plate, in  a  temper  of  humanity,  the  incom- 
prehensible cane-thickets,  dark  and  bristly, 
into  which  that  bloody  cheeta  will  drag  that 
unoffending  poodle ! 

But  surely  the  least  philosophic  of  read- 
ers, who  hates  philosophy  "  as  toad  or  asp," 
must  yet  be  aware,  that,  where  new  growths 
are  not  germinating,  it  is  no  sort  of  praise 


to   be    free  from   the  throes  of  growtlu 
Where   expansion  is  hopeless,  it  is  little 
glory  to  have  escaped  distortion.     Nor  is  it 
any  blame  that  the  rich   fermentation  of  / 
grapes  should  disturb  the  transparency  of  / 
their  golden  fluids.     Fox  had  nothing  now  / 
to  tell  us,  nor  did  he  hold  a  position  amongptj 
men  that  required  or  would  oven  have  al-  \ 
lowed  him  to  tell  anything  new.     He  was  ^ 
helmsman  to  a  party ;  what  he  had  to  do, 
though  seeming  to  give  orders,  was  simplT 
to  repeat  their  orders— "Port  yonr  helm," 
said  the  party  ;   '^  Port  it  is,"  replied  the 
helmsman.     But  Burke  was  no  stoersman ; 
he  was  the  Orpheus  that  sailed  with  the 
Argonauts  ;  he  was  their  seerj  seeing^  more 
in   his  visions  than  he  always  understood 
himself ;  he  was  their  watcher  through  the 
hours  of  night ;  he  was  their  astrolo^oal  I 
interpreter.     Who  complains  of  a  prophet  { 
for  being  a  little  darker  of  speech  than  a  I 
post-ofiice  directory  ?  or  of  him  that  reads  J 
the  stars  for  being  sometimes  perplexed  ? 

But,  even  as  to  facts,  Schlosser  b  always 
blundering.  Post-offioe  directories  would  be 
of  no  use  to  hi/n;  nor  link-boys ;  norUai- 
ing  tar-barrels.  He  wanders  in  a  fog  sndi 
as  sits  upon  the  banks  of  Cocytus.  He 
fancies  that  Burke,  in  his  life-timei  was 
popular.  Of  course,  it  is  so  natural  to  be 
popular  by  means  of  "  wearisome  tediomB^ 
nessj^^  that  Schlosser,  above  all  people, 
should  credit  such  a  tale.  Burko  haa  otm 
dead  just  fifty  years,  come  next  antama. 
I  remember  the  time  from  this  accident— 
that  my  own  nearest  relative  stepped  on  %  * 
day  of  October,  1 797,  into  that  same  soite 
of  rooms  at  Bath  (North  Parade)  frooi 
which,  six  hours  before,  the  great  man  had 
been  carried  out  to  die  at  Beaconsfield.  It 
is,  therefore,  you  see,  fifty  years.  Now, 
ever  since  then,  his  collective  works  hafs 
been  growing  in  bulk  by  the  incorporatioB 
of  juvenile  essays  (such  as  his  ^^  Euro- 
pean Settlements,"  his  ''  Essay  on  the  Snb* 
lime,"  on  ''  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  Slg.,)  or 
(as  more  recently)  by  the  posthnmons  pn^ 
Ucation  of  his  MSS.;*  and  yet,  ever 


•  «  Of  his  MSS.''— And,  if  all  that  I  have 
be  tree,  mach  has  somebody  to  answer  fir,  that  so 
little  has  been  yet  published.  The  two  eaceciitoiaaf 
Burke  were  Dr.  Liawrence,  of  Doctoral  ComlllOlM^ 
a  well-known  M.P.  in  foi^gotten  dam  and  Win^ 
ham,  a  man  too  like  BorKe  in  dasacity  of  mM 
ever  to  be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  foigoim 
things.  Which  of  them  was  to  blamt,  I  know  not 
But  Mr.  R.  Sharpe,  M.P.,  twemy-fiTe  3reara  ago^ 
well  known  as  River  Sharpe,  from  the  ^nptvnk&fm 
of  his  conversation,  used  to  say,  that  one  or  boA  o( 
the  executors  had  ofiered  him  (the  river)  a 
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then,  in  spite  of  growing  age  and  crowing 
bulk,  are  more  in  demand.     At  this  time, 
half  a  century  after  his  last  sigh,  Burke  is 
popular  ;  a  thing,  let  me  tell  you,  Schlos- 
ser,  which  never  happened  before  to  a  wri- 
ter steeped  to  his  lips  in  personal  politics. 
What  a  tilth  of  intellectual  lava  must  that 
man  have  interfused  amongst  the  refuse  and 
scoria  of  such  mouldering  party  rubbish,  to 
force  up  a  new  verdure  and  laughing  har- 
vests, annually  increasing  for  new  genera- 
tions !     Popular  he  t^  now,  but  popular  he 
was  not  in  his  own  generation.      And  how 
could  Schlosser  have  the  face  to  say  that  he 
was  ?     Did  he  never  hear  the  notorious  an- 
ecdote, that  at  one  period  Burke  obtained 
the  sobriquet  of  *  *  dinner-bell  ? "     And  why  ? 
Not  as  one  who  invited  men  to  a  banquet 
by  his  gorgeous  eloquence,  but  one  that 
gave  a  signal  to  shoals   in  the   House  of 
Commons,  for  seeking  refuge  in  a  literal 
dinner  from  the  oppression  of  his  philoso- 
>phy.     This  was,  pernaps,  in  part  a  soolF  of 
'nis  opponents.     Yet  there  must  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  scoff,  since,  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  Burke's  career.  Goldsmith 
had   independently  said,   that  this  great 
orator 


"  went  on  refining, 


And  thought  of  convincing,  whilst  they  thought  of 

dimng." 

I  blame  neither  party.  It  ought  not  to  be 
expected  of  any  popular  body  that  it  should 
be  patient  of  abstractions  amongst  the  in- 
tensities of  party-strife,  and  the  immediate 
necessities  of  voting.  No  deliberative  body 
would  less  have  tolerated  such  philosophic 
ezorbitations  from  public  business  than  the 
<igoTa  of  Athenti,  or  the  Roman  senate.  So 
far  the  error  was  in  Burke,  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Yet,  also,  on  the  other  side, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  an  intellect  of 
Burke's  combining  power  and  enormous 

travelling  trunk,  perhaps  an  Imperial  or  a  Salisbury 
boot  (equal  to  the  waraiobe  of  a  family),  filled  with 
Burke's  MSS.,  on  the  simple  condition  of  editing 
them  with  proper  annotations.  An  Oxford  man,  and 
also  the  celebrated  Mr.  Christian  Cuiwen,  then 
member  for  Cumberland,  made,  in  my  hearing,  the 
same  report.  The  Oxford  man,  in  particular,  being 
questioDed  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  MS.,  depos- 
TO,  that  he  could  not  speak  upon  oath  to  the  cubical 
contents ;  but  this  he  could  say,  that,  having  stripped 
up  his  coat  sleeve,  he  had  endeavored,  by  such  poor 
machinery  as  nature  had  allowed  him,  to  take  the 
soundings  of  the  trunk,  but  apparently  there  were 
none ;  with  his  middle  finger  he  could  find  no  bot- 
tom ;  for  it  was  stopped  by  a  dense  stratum  of  MS.; 
below  which,  you  kuow,  other  strata  might  lie  ad 
infiniluTtu  For  an3rthing  proved  to  the  contrary,  the 
trunk  might  be  bottomless. 
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oompass,  could  not,  from  necessity  of  na- 
ture, abstain  from  such  speculations.  For 
a  man  to  reach  a  remote  posteritv,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  that  he  should  throw 
his  voice  over  to  them  in  a  vast  arch — it 
must  sweep  a  parabola — which,  therefore^ 
rises  high  above  the  heads  of  those  next  to 
him,  and  is  heard  by  the  bystanders  but 
indistinctly,  like  bees  swarming  in  the 
upper  air  before  they  settle  on  the  spot  fit 
for  hiving. 

See,  therefore,  the  immeasurableness  of 
misconception.  Of  all  public  men,  that 
stand  confessedlv  in  the  first  rank  as  to 
splendor  of  intellect,  Burke  was  the  least 
popular  at  the  time  when  our  blind  friend 
Schlosser  assumes  him  to  have  run  off 'Vith 
the  lion's  share  of  popularity.  Fo^,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  leader  of  oppofition, 
was  at  that  time  a  household  term-  of  love 
or  reproach,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other.  To  the  very  children  playing  in 
the  streets,  l^itt  and  Fox,  throughout 
Burke's  generation,  were  pretty  nearly  as 
broad  distinctions,  and  as  much  a  war-cry, 
as  English  and  French,  Roman  and  Punic. 
Now,  however,  all  this  is  altered.  As  re- 
gards the  relations  between  the  two  Whigs 
whom  Schlosser  so  steadfastly  delighteth  to 
misrepresent, 

**  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  ** 

m 

for  that  intellectual  potentate,  Edmund 
Burke,  the  man  whose  true  mode  of  power 
has  neveryet  been  truly  investigated ;  whilst 
Charles  Fox  is  known  only  as  an  echo  is 
known,  and  for  any  real  effect  of  intellect 
upon  this  generation,  for  anything  but  ^^  the 
whistling  of  a  name,"  the  Fox  of  1780 — 
1807  sleeps  where  the  carols  of  the  larks 
are  sleeping,  that  gladdened  the  spring- 
tides of  those  years — sleeps  with  the  roses 
that  glorified  the  beauty  of  their  summers.* 

^  A  man  in  Foz*s  situation  is  sore,  whilst  living, 
to  draw  after  him  trains  of  sycophants ;  and  it  is  the 
evil  necessity  of  newspapers  the  most  independent, 
that  they  must  swell  the  mob  of  sycophants.  The 
{>ublic  compels  them  to  exaggerate  the  true  propor- 
tions of  snch  people  as  we  see  every  homr  in  our 
own  day.  Those  who,  for  the  moment,  modiiVi  or 
may  modify  the  national  condition,  become  pepo»- 
terons  idols  in  the  eyes  of  the  gaping  pablic ;  but 
with  the  sad  necessity  of  being  too  utterly  troidden 
under  foot  after  they  are  shelved,  unless  they  live  in 
men's  memory  by  something  better  dian  speeches  in 
Parliament.  Having  the  usual  fate.  Fox  was  com- 
plimented, whibt  Uvtngf  on  bis  knowledge  of  Ho- 
meric Greek,  which  was  a  jest :  he  knew  neither 
more  nor  less  of  Homer,  than,  fortunately,  most  En^ 
lish  gentlemen  of  his  rank ;  quite  enough  that  is  to 
read  the  ''Utad**  with  unaffected  pleasure,  far  too 
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JUNIUS. 

Schlosscr  talks  of  Junius,  who  is  to  him, 
as  to  many  people,  more  than  entirely  the 
enigma  of  an  enigma,  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
or  "the  mediaeval  Prcster  John.     Not  only 
are  most  people  unable  to  solve  the  enigma, 
hut  they  have  no  idoa  of  what  it  is  that 
thev  are  to  solve.     I  have  to  inform  Schlos- 
fi'?r'that  there  are  three  soparate  qupstionn 
about  Junius,  of  which  he  has  evidently  no 
distinct  knowledge,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
have  many  chances  to  spare  for   settling 
them.     The  three  questions  are  these  : — A. 
Who  tra«  Junius  1     B.  What  was  it  that 
armed  Junius  with  a  power  so  unaccounta- 
ble at  this  day  ovit  the  public  mind  ?     C. 
Why,  having  actually  exercised  thi.s  power, 
and  gained  under  his  uias((ue  far  more  than 
he  ever  hoped  to  gain,  did  this  Junius  not 
come  forward  in  his  otcn  person ^  when  all 
the  legal  danger    had   long  pai-sed  away, 
to  claim  a  distinction  that  for  him  (among 
the  vainest  of  men)  must  have  been  more 
precious  than  his  heart's  blood  r     The  two 
questions,  B  and  C,  1  have  examined  in  past 
times,  and  I  will  not  here  repeat  my  expla- 
nations further  than  to  say,  with  respect  to 
the  last,  that  the  reason  for  the  author  not 
claiming  his  own  property  was  tbl>,  because 
he  dared  not ;    because  it  would  hfivo  boon 
infamy  for  him  to  avow  himself  as  Jur.ins ; 
becaurse'it  would  have  revealed  a  crime  and 
published    a  crime  in  his  own  earlier  iife, 
for  which  many  a  man  is  transported  in  our 
days,  and  for  less  than  which  many  a  man 
has  been  in  past  days  hanged,  broken  on  the 
wheel,  burned,  gi]»beted,  or  impaled.     To 
say  that  he  watched   and  listened   at   his 
master's  key-holes,  is  nothing.     It  was  not 
key- holes  only  that  he  made  ifree  with,  but 
keys  ;  he  tampered  with  his  master's  seals  ; 
he  committed  larcenies  ;  not,  like  a  brave 
man,  risking  his  life  on  the  highway,   but 
petty  larcenies — larcenies   in   a   dwelling- 
iiouse — larcenies  under  the  opport^niitios  ef 
a  confidential  situation — crimes  which  for- 
merly, in  th(j  days   of  Junius,  our  bloody 

litrlo  to  revise  the  text  of  any  three  lines,  wirhont 
making  hinv<?clf  ruliculous.  The  excessiv^e  slcn«]er- 
ness  of  his  general  liierature,  English  an<l  Fr'?nch,  i 
may  be  seen  in  the  leiters  publisln^d  bv  his  Secre- 
tary, Trotter.  Bin  his  fragment  of  a  ttistory,  ]^i^l>- 
lisiied  by  Lord  Holland,  at  two  fjuineas,  ciii  rent- 
ly  sold  for  two  shillings  (not  twu  pc/scc,  or  else 
I  have  been  defrauded  of  Is.  lOd.),  most  of  all  jiro- 
claims  the  tenuity  of  Ids  knowledge.  He  looks 
upon  Malcolm  Laing  as  a  huge  oracle ;  and  having 
read  even  less  than  Hume,  a  thing  not  very  easv, 
with  great  naivete  cannot  guess  where  Hume  pick- 
ed up  his  facts. 


code  never  pardoned  in  vilhunB  of  low  degree. 
Junius  was  in  the  Bituation  of  LordByron*^ 
Lara,   or,  because    Lara  ia  a  plagiarisnii 
of  Harriet  Lcc's  Kraitzrer.    But  tUs  mui| 
because  he  had  money,  friends,  and  talents, 
instead  of  going  to  prison,  took  himself  off 
for  a  jaunt  to  the  continent.      From  the 
continent,  in  full  security  and  in  possessioii 
of  the  otium  cum  digmtaie,  ho  negotiated 
with  the  government,  whom  he  had  alarm- 
ed by  publishing  the  secrets  Trhidh  he  had 
stolen.     He  succeeded.     Ho  sold  himself 
to  groat  advantage.     Bought  and  sold  he 
was ;  and  of  course  it  is  understood  that, 
if  you  buy  a  knave,  and  expressly  in  con- 
sideration of  his  knaveries,  yon  secretly  nn- 
dertakc  not  to  hang  him .    "  Honor  bright !"  • 
Lord  Barrington  might  certainly  have  in- 
dicted Junius  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  had  a 
reason  for  wishing  to  do  so  ;  bat  Geoxge 
in.,  who  was  a  party  to  the  negotiation} 
and  all  his  ministers,  would  have  said,  with 
fits  of  laughter — "  Oh,  come,  now,  my  lord, 
you  must  not  do  that.     For,  since  "ire  haye 
bargained  for  a  price  to  send  him  ont  ^B 
a  member  of  council  to  Bengal,  yon  see 
clearly  that  we  could  not  possibly  hanghiai 
before  we  had  fulfilled  our  bargain.     TheH  ■ 
it  is  true  we  might  hang  him  after  he  comes 
back.     But,  since  the  man  (being  a  clever 
man)  has  a  fair  chance  in  the  interim  of 
rising  to  he  Governor-General,  we  put  it  to 
your  candor.  Lord  Barrington,  whether  it 
would  be  for  the  public  service  to  hang  his 
excellency .'"     In  fact,  he  might  probablv 
hnve  been  Governor-General,  had  his  bsiS 
temper  not  overmastered  him.     Had  he  not 
quarrelled  so  viciously  with  Mr.  HastinffSi  ' 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  might,  by  playutf 
his  cards  well,  have  succeeded  him.     As  it 
was,  after  enjoying  an  enormous  salary,  he 
returned  to  England — not  Govemor-Uen^ 
ral,  certainly,  but  still  in  no  fear  of  being  ^ 
hanged.       Instead    of    hanging    him,    en'* 
second  thoughts.  Government  save  him.  a 
red  ribbon.      He  represented  a  borough  ia  • 
Parliament.     He  was  an  authority  upon  Inr 
dian  affairs.     He  was  caressed  by  the  Whig 
party.     He  sat  at  good  men's  tables,     ni' 
gave  for  toasts — Joseph  Surface  sentimenli 
at  dinner  parties — "  The  man  that  betrays'* 
[something    or  other] — "the    man    thai^ 
sneaks  into  "  [other  men's  portfolios,  per- 
haps]— '*  is  " — aye,  what  is  he  ?    Why  hsr 
is,  perhaps,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  has  a"' 
sumptuous  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square^  * 
dies  full  of  years  and  honor|  has  a  pomp^^ 
ous  funeral,  and  fears  only  some  sndi  eps^^ 
taph  as  this — ''  Hero  lieSj  in  a  red  riblN%^ 


•  A  ^  '■• 
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the  man  wHo  built  a  great  prosperity  on 
the  basis  of  a  great  knavery."     I  complain 
heavily  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  very  able  nn- 
masqiicr  of  Junius,  for  blinking  the  whole 
questions  B  and  C.     He  it  is  that  has  set- 
tled the  question  A,  so  that  it  will  never 
be  re-opened  by  a  man  of  sense.     A  man 
who  doubts,  after  really  reading  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's work,  is  not  only  a  blockhead,  but  an 
irreclaimable  blockhead.      It  is  true   that 
several  men,  among  them  Lord  Brougham, 
whom  Schlosser  (though  hating  him,  and 
kicking  him)  cites,  still  profess  scepticism. 
But  the  reason  is  evident :  they  have   not 
read  the  book,  they  have  only  heard  of  it. 
They  are  unacquainted  with  the  strongest 
arguments,  and  even  with  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.*      Lord   Brougham,    indeed,    is 
generally  reputed  to  have  reviewed  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's book.      That  may  be  :  it  is  probable 
enough  :  what  I  am  denying  is  not  at  all 
that  Lord  Brougham  reviewed  Mr.  Taylor, 
but  that  Lord  Brougham  read  Mr.  Taylor. 
And  there  is  not  much  wonder  in  that^  when 
we  see  professed  writers  on  the  subject — 
bulky  writers — writers  of  Answers  aiii  Re- 
futations, dispensing  with  the  whole  of  Mr. 
T.'s  book,  single  paragraphs  of  which  would 
have  forced  them  to  cancel  their  own.     The 
possibility  of  scepticism,  after  really  read- 
ing Mr.   T.'s  book,  would  be  the  strongest 
exemplification   upon   record   of   Sancho's 
proverbial  reproach,  that  a  man  "  wanted 
better  bread  than   was   made  of  wheat — " 
would  be   the   old  case  renewed  from  the 
echolastic  grumblers    "  that  some  men  do 
not  know  when  they  are  answered."     They 
have   got  their  quietus^  and  they  still  con- 
tinue to    '^maunder"  on  with  objections 

•  

♦  Even  in  Dr.  Francis's  Translation  of  Select 
Speeches  from  Demosthenes,  which  Lord  Broug- 
ham naturally  used  a  little  in  his  own  labors  on 
that  theme,  there  may  be  traced  several  peculiarities 
of  diction  that  startle  us  in  Junius.  Sir  P.  had  them 
from  his  father.  And  Lord  Brougham  ought  not  to 
have  overlooked  them.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen 
in  the  notes  to  Dr.  Francis's  translation  of  Horace. 
These  poirtts,  though  not  iwlcpc^iderUly  of  much  im- 
portance, become  far  more  so  in  combination  with 
others.  The  reply  made  to  me  once  by  a  publisher 
of  some  eminence  upon  this  question,  was  the  best 
fitted  to  lower  Mr.  Taylor's  investigation  with  a 
stramrer  to  the  long  history  of  the  dispute.  "  I  feel," 
he  said,  "  the  iniprcgD ability  of  the  case  made  out 
by  Mr.  Taylor.  But  the  misfortune  ig,  that  I  have 
seen  so  many  previous  impregnable  cases  made  out 
for  other  claimants."  Aye,  that  would  be  unfortu- 
nate. But  the  misiortune  for  this  repartee  was,  that 
I,  for  whose  use  it  was  intended,  not  being  in  the 
predicament  of  a  stranger  to  the  dispute,  having 
seen  every  page  of  the  pleading*,  knew  all  (except 
Mr.  Taylors)  to  be  false  in  their  statements ;  after 
which  their  argmnents  sigaii&ed  nothing. 


long  since  disposed  of.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
strong  a  thing  to  saj — and  Chief  Justice 
Dallas  did  say  something  like  it — ^that  if 
Mr.  Taylor  is  not  right,  if  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis is  not  Junius,  then  was  no  man  ever  yet 
hanged  on  suf&cient  evidence.  Even  con- 
fession is  no  absolute  proof.  Even  confess- 
ing to  a  crime,  the  man  may  be  mad. 
Well,  but  at  least  seeing  is  believing :  if 
the  court  sees  a  man  commit  an  assault, 
will  not  that  suffice  ?  Not  at  all :  ocular 
delusions  on  the  largest  scale  are  common. 
What's  a  court }  Lawyers  have  no  better 
eyes  than  other  people.  Their  physios  are 
often  out  of  repair,  and  whole  cities  have 
been  known  to  see  things  that  could  have 
no  existence.  Now,  all  other  evidence  is 
held  to  be  short  of  this  blank  seeing  or 
blank  confessing.  But  1  am  not  at  all  sure  of 
that.  Circumstantial  evidence,  that  mul- 
tiplies indefinitely  its  points  of  inttmexus 
with  known  admitted  facts,  is  more  impres- 
sive than  direct  testimony.  If  you  detect 
a  fellow  with  a  large  sheet  of  lead  that  by 
many  (to  wit  70)  salient  angles,  that  by 
tedious  (to  wit  30)  reentrant  angles,  fits 
into  and  owns  its  sisterly  relationsMp  to  all 
that  is  left  of  the  lead  upon  your  roof — ^this 
tight  fit  will  weigh  more  with  a  jury  than 
even  if  my  lord  chief  justice  should  jump 
into  the  witness-box,  swearing  that,  with 
judicial  eyes,  he  saw  the  vagabond  ci:Ming 
the  lead  whilst  he  himself  sat  at  breakfast ; 
or  even  than  if  the  vagabond  should  pro* 
test  before  this  honorable  court  that  he  did 
cut  the  lead  in  order  that  he  (the  said  va- 
gabond) might  have  hot  rolls  and  oofiee 
as  well  as  my  lord  the  witness.  If  Mr. 
Taylor's  body  of  evidence  does  not  hold 
water,  then  is  there  no  evidence  extant 
upon  any  question,  judicial  or  not  judicial, 
that  wilL 

But  I  blame  Mr.  Taylor  heavily  for 
throwing  away  the  whole  argument  applica- 
ble to  B  and  C ;  not  as  any  debt  that  rest- 
ed particularly  upon  him  to  public  iustioe  ; 
but  as  a  debt  to  the  integrity  of  his  own 
book.  That  book  is  now  a  fragment ;  ad- 
mirable as  regards  A  ;  but  (by  omitting  B 
and  C)  not  sweeping  the  whole  area  of  the 
problem.  There  yet  remains,  therefore, 
the  dissatisfaction  which  is  always  likely  to 
arise — ^not  from  the  smallest  tUlegatio  falsiy 
but  from  the  large  9uopfe9tto  veri^  B, 
which,  on  any  other  solution  than  the  one  I 
have  proposed,  is  perfectly  unintelli^ble, 
now  becomes  plain  enoush.  To  imagine  a 
heavy,  coarse,  hard-womnff-  government, 
serioosly^a&oted  by  mioh  a  Uoble  aa  Iftif 
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wotdd  oonrider']  performanoei  on  tho  tight 
rope  of  style,  is  mere  midsnmiRer  msdness. 
**  Hold  your  absurd  tongue,"  would  any  of 
tho  ministers  hsye  said  to  a  friend  descant- 
ing on  Junins  as  a  powerful  artist  of  style — 
*'  do  you  dream,  dotard,  that  this  baby's 
rattle  is  tho  thing  that  keeps  us  from  sleep- 
ing ?   Oar  eyes  are  fixed  on  something  else : 
that  fellow,  whoeTer  he  is,  knows  what  he 
ought  not  to  know ;  he  has  had  his  hand  in 
some  of  our  pockets :  he's  a  good  locksmith, 
is  that  Junius ;  and  before  no  reaches  Ty- 
burn, who  knows  what  amount  of  mischnf 
lie  may  do  to  self  and  partners  ?"    The 
rumor  that  ministers  were  themselTes  alarm- 
ed (which  was  tho  naked  truth)  travelled 
downwards  ;  but  the  why  did  not  travel ; 
and  tho  innumerable  blockheads  of  lower 
drdes,  not  understanding  the  real  cause  of 
fear,  sought  a  false  one  in  the  supposed 
thunderbolts  of  the  rhetoric.     Operahouse 
thunderbolts  they  were :  and  strange  it  is, 
that  grave  men  should  fancy  newspapers, 
teeming  (as  they  have  always  done)  with 
PubHcoIaSj  with  Ca/09,  with  Algernon  Syd- 
neySy  able  by  suoh  trivial  small  shot  to  gain 
a  moment's  attention  from  the  potentates  of 
Downing  Street.     Those  who  have    des- 
patches to  write,  councils  to  attend,  and 
votes  of  the  Commons  to  manage,  think 
little  of  Junius  Brutus.     A  Junius  Brutus, 
that4ares  not  sign  by  his  own  honest  name, 
is  presumably  skulking  from  his  creditors. 
A  Timoleon,  who  hints  at  assassination  in  a 
newspaper,  one  may  take  it  for  granted,  is 
a  manufacturer  of  begging  letters.     And  it 
is  a  conceivable  case  that  a  £20  note,  en- 
closed to  Timoleon's  address,  through  the 
newspaper  oiBoc,  might  go  far  to  soothe  that 
great  patriot's  feelings,  and  e^cn  to  turn 
aside  his  avenging  dagger.     These  sort  of 
people  were  not  the  sort  to  frighten  a  Bri- 
tish Ministry.     One  laughs  at  the  probable 
conversation  between  an  old  huntine  squire 
coming  up  to  comfort  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  rumor  that  he  was  panie- 
struck.     "  What,    surely,    my    dear    old 
friend,  you're  not  afraid  of  Timoleon  ?" 
First  Lord.— "  Yes,  I  am."    C.  Gent.— 
'^  What,  afraid  of  an  anonymous  fellow  in 
the  papers  ?"    F.  L.— "  Yes,  dreadfully." 
C.   Gent. — '^  Why,   I   always  understood 
that  these  people  were  a  sort  of  shams — 
living  in^Gmib  Street— or  where  was  it  thai 
Pope  used  to  tell  us  they  lived  ?     Surely 
you're  not  afraid  of   Timoleon,  because 
some  people  think  he's  a  patriot  ?"    F.  L. 
— ^  No,  not  at  all ;  but  I  am  afraid  because 
some  people  think  he's  a  housebreaker  I" 


In  that  character  only  could  T&noboii  he- 
como  formidable  to  a  Cabinet  Miakter; 
and  in  some  sueh  character  mut  ov  Mandy 
Junius  Brutus,  have  made  liiigaAlf  ahnniur 
to  Government.    From  the  momesi  thaiS 
is  properW  explained,  it  throwp  fidit  UfMB 
C.    The  Uovernment  was  alaniie£--M4  tX 
sueh  moonshine  as  patriotismy  <v  aA  a  *Mf* 
bubble  of  rhetoric — but  beoaoae  treMiiaq( 
was  lurking  amongst  their  own  hnualMddtK 
and,  if  the  thing  went  on,  the  eonflequeuM 
might  bo  ap^aUing.    But    thifl    dameatts 
treachery,  which  accounts  for  B, 
at  the  same  time  for  C.    The  vexy 
treachery  that  frightened  its  objeeta  si  the 
time  by  the  consequences  it  m^ghi  hroady 
would  fi^hten  its  author  aflerwards  bom 
claiming  its  literary  honors  by  the  rene^ 
brancGS  it  might  awaken.    The  mjslerkma 
disclosure  of  official  secrets,  whidi  luul  oim 
roused    so    much  consternation  wilhiB  m 
limited  circle,  and  Hike  the  Freadi  afidr 
of  the  diamond  necclaee)  had  nuik  lAto 
neglect  only  when  all  clue  seemed  loot  Sm 
perfectly  unravelling  it,  would  revive  bi  aH 
its  interest  when  a  discovery  eame  bates 
the  public,  via.  a  claim  on  ^the  ]Mrt  of 
Francis  to  have  written  the  fMnona  Ietta% 
which  must  at  the  same  time  point  a  strong 
light  upon  the  true  origin  of  the  treache- 
rous disclosures.    Some  astonishmeni  had 
always  existed  as  to  Francis — how  he  torn 
so  suddenly  into  rank  and  station;  watm 
astonishment  always  existed  aa  to  JaniM^ 
how  he    should  so  sudd^y  have  ftltaa 
asleep  as  a  writer  in  the  joomala.    The 
coincidence  of  this  sudden  and 
able  silence  with  the  sudden  and 
able  Indian  appointment  of  FrancM ; 
extraordinary  familiarity  of  JuniUi  whiA 
had  not  altogether  escaped  aofiee,  with  tht 
secrets  of   one  particular  ofioOf  via.  fla 
War  Office ;  the  sudden  reooUeelieiiy  ■■• 
to  flash  upon  all  who  remembered  Vtm 
if  again  he  shordd  become  revived  into 
picion,  that  ho  had  held  a  sitnatioB  ef 
in  that  particular  War  Offiboe ;  aQ  th 
recollections  would  begin  to  take  m 
places  in  a  connected  story :  ikis  aad  Ai^ 
laid  together,  would  become  dear  m  Aw* 
light ;  and  to  the  keen  eyes  ef  etUl  Mmmn 
inff  enemies — Home  Tooke,  '^littkC^ 
mier,"  Ellis,  the  Fitiroy,  Rnaall,  wd 
Murray  houses — the  whole  iMreaiei  «ri 
catastrophe  of  the  soound  ^na,  toe  wlitf 
and  the  profits  of  the  ]  dhly,  womliM 
become  as  intelligible       any  tale  of    "* 
night  burelaiy  from  t        it,  m  e 
a  wicked  bu^  wi     i^     al  «aa 
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by  judge  and  jury  at  the  old  Bailey,  or  criti- 
cally reviewed  by  Mr.  John  Ketch  at  Tyburn. 
Francis  was  the  man.  Francis  was  the 
wicked  butler  within,  whom  Pharaoh  ought 
to  have  hanged,  but  whom  he  clothed  in 
royal  apparel,  and  mounted  upon  a  horse 
that  carried  him  to  a  curule  chaur  of  honor. 
So  far  his  burglary  prospered.  But,  as 
generally  happens  in  such  cases,  this  pros- 
perous crime  subsequently  avenged  itself. 
By  a  just  retribution,  the  success  of  Junius, 
in  two  senses  so  monstrously  exaggerated — 
exaggerated  by  a  romantic  over-estimate  of 
its  intellectual  power  through  an  error  of 
the  public,  not  admitted  to  the  secret — and 
equdly  exaggerated  as  to  its  political  power 
by  the  government  in  the  hush-money  for 
its  future  suppression,  became  the  heaviest 
curse  of  the  successful  criminal.  This 
criminal  thirsted  for  literary  distinction 
above  all  other  distinction,  with  a  clul(Hsh 
eagerness,  as  for  th^  amreeta  cup  of  immor- 
tality. And,  behold !  there  the  brilliant 
bauble  lay,  glittering  in  the  sands  of  a 
solitude,  unclaimed  by  any  man ;  disputed 
with  him  (if  he  chose  to  claim  it)  by  no- 
body ;  and  yet  for  his  life  he  durst  not  touch 


it.  He  stood — he  knew  that  he  stood — ^in 
the  situation  of  a  murderor  who  has  dropt 
an  inestimable  jewel  upon  the  murdered 
body  in  the  death-stnu^e  with  his  victim. 
The  jewel  is  his !  Nobody  will  deny  it. 
He  may  have  it  for  asking.  But  to  ask  is 
his  death-warrant.  ^^  Gh  yes !"  would  be 
the  answer,  ^^  here's  your  jewel,  wrapt  up 
safely  in  tissue  paper.  But  here's  another 
lot  that  goes  along  with  it — ^no  bidder  can 
take  them  apart — ^vii.  a  halter,  also  wrapt 
up  in  tissue  paper."  Francis,  in  relation  to 
Junius,  was  in  tnat  exact  predicament.  ^^Tou 
are  Junius  1  You  are  that  famous  man  who  has 
been  missing  since  1772  ?  And  you  can  prove 
it }  God  Uess  me !  ar ;  what  a  long  time 
on've  been  sleeping :  everybody's  gone  to 
d.  Well,  then,  you  are  an  exceedingly 
clever  fellow,  that  have  had  the  luck  to  be 
thought  ten  times  more  clever  than  really 
you  were.  And  also,  you  are  the  greatest 
scoundrel  that  at  this  hour  rests  in  Europe 
unhanged  !" — Francis  died,  and  made  no 
sign.  Peace  of  mind  he  had  parted  with 
for  a  peacock's  feather,  whidi  feather,  liv- 
ing or  dying,  he  durst  not  mount  in  the 
plumage  of  his  oap. 
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Paddiana;  or^  Scraps  and  Sketches  of  Lri^  Lifty  Present  and  Past.     By  the  Author 
of  A  Hot-Water  Cure.    2  vols.  12mo.     London.     1847. 


People  seem  at  this  time  rather  weary  of 
Irish  questions,  great  and  small — and  of 
books  about  Ireland  whether  blue  folios, 
*  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,' 
or  duodecimos  artistically  arranged  on  Mr. 
Ebers's  counter,  or  pamphlets  hawked  by 
unmixed  Caucasians  at  every  pork-pie  sta- 
tion on  the  railway.  Wo  must  therefore 
beg  to  inform  our  readers  that,  if  they  suf- 
fer a  natural  prejudice  to  stand  between 
them  and  '  Paddiana,'  they  will  be  doing 
themselves  an  unkindness.  This  book  is 
a  rarity.  It  overflows  with  humor,  yet  is 
unstained  by  vulgarity ;  and  though  ^e 
strongly  suspect  the  author  to  have  a  heart, 
there  is  neither  rant  nor  whine  in  his  com- 
position. Sterling  humor  implies  sagacity, 
and  therefore  every  really  humorous  book 
must  be  suggestive  of  serious  thought  and 
reflection  j — no  matter  what  the  suoject  or 


the  form,  the  masculine  element  w3I  per- 
vade what  it  underlies  and  sustains.  It  is 
so  here ;  but  we  have  no  particular  turn  for 
the  critical  chemistry  that  tortures  a  crumb 
of  medicine  from  a  pail  of  spring-water. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  ^ve  some  notion  of 
the  writer's  quality,  and  trust  whoever  will 
read  the  bode  through  to  draw  economical 
and  political  oondustons  of  his  own.  Our 
humble  object  and  agreeable  duty  is  to  pay 
our  homage  to  a  pen  of  genuine  ability. 
A  former  production  mentioned  in  the  title- 
page  never  happened  to  fall  in  our  way,* 
ana  we  have  no  knowledge  whtitever  of  the 

*  Since  this  was  written  w^  have  se«n  the  '  Hoc 
Water  rnre  ;^  and  in  case  any  of  our  readers  are  twit 
acbuainted  with  that  performance,  we  can  promise 
them  good  enteitainment  from  it  also.  It  is  a  lively 
account  of  certain  travels  in  and  near  the  Rhine- 
land— in  a  totally  different  style  from  the  /Bubble 
cftheB^noaen,' but  hardly  less"" — ^- 
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author  except  what  we  gather  from  inter- 
nal cyidenoe — to  wit,  that  he  is  a  military 
man  of  some  standing — an  old  soldier  of 
the  Duke's — that  he  is  not  an  Irishman — 
that  he  frolicked /and  flirted  away  some  of 
his  youtH  in  Ireland — and  that  he  has  also 
spent  several  years  there  in  the  more  sober- 
ed temper  of  middle  age.  There  are  few 
among  our  regimental  officers  who  have 
not  seen  a  good  deal  of  Irish  life,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  several  of  them  be- 
fore now  for  amusing  sketches  of  it — but 
this  is  not  an  observer  of  the  common  file, 
and  the  light  cunning  of  his  hand  equals 
the  keenness  of  his  eye.  He  is  (as  he  says 
of  one  of  his  heroes)  ^  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  gentleman' — and  of  course  there  is 
no  finery  about  him.  We  doubt  if  hi&  two 
volumes  contain  a  single  allusion  to  '  the 
aristocracy' — certainly  neither  lord  nor 
lady  figures  among  his  dramatis  persona. 
No  lofty  quizzing  of  ^'  the  middle  classes" 
— none  of  that  sublime  merriment  over  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  '  cits'  or  ^  squi- 
reens,' which  sits  so  gracefully  on  scribes 
admitted  to  contemplate  occasionally  a 
marchioness's  '  dancing  tea'  perhaps  even 
a  duke's  omnigathcrum  Saturday  dinner — 
because  they  may  have  penned  a  sonnet  for 
her  ladyship's  picture  in  the  '  Book  of 
Beauty,'  or  his  grace  has  been  told  that 
they  chatter  and  pun,  entertain  drowsy 
dowagers,  break  the  dead  silences,  and 
*  help  a  thing  off.'  Nothiug  of  that  mi- 
nute laborious  dissection  of  the  details  of 
ordinary  people's  absurd  attempts  at  hos- 
pitality, sociality,  carpet-hops,  and  pic- 
nics, which  must,  it  is  supposed,  be  so  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  are  clothed  in  pur- 
ple and  fare  sumptuously  every  day — af- 
fording such  a  dignified  pause  of  comfort 
amid  their  melancholy  habitual  reflections 
on  the  progress  of  *  the  democratic  princi- 
ple,' the  improvement  of  third-class  car- 
riages, and  the  opening  of  Hampton  Court. 
Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  fawn- 
ing on  '  the  masses'  which,  long  confined 
to  Radical  newspapers  and  the  melodrama 
of  the  suburbs,  has  of  late  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  half  the  '  light  literature' 
in  vogue — the  endless  number-novels  espe- 
cially, in  which  all  the  lower  features 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  arc  caricatured 
— without  the  least  relief  of  sense  or 
o£  fun,  the  swarming  literature  of  our 
'  gents.'  If  it  were  only  that  here  is  a 
book  of  social  sketches  unpolluted  by  adu- 
lation of  high  life  or  of  low,  painting  peo- 


ple in  their  natur&l  colors  and  attitudes-*- 
the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indiflferent  dis- 
tributed as  they  are  in  the  world — we 
should  be  well  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  '  Paddiana.'  But  such  a  book  about 
Ireland  is  doubly  rare  and  doubly  welcome. 
We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  had  any 
such  since  Miss  Edgeworth  laid  by  her  pen 
— and,  unfortunately  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  that  was  not  yesterday.  There 
has  been  abundance  of  bold  grouping,  and 
a  superabundance  of  clever  drawing  but 
the  whole  seldom,  if  ever,  toned  and  har- 
monized by  the  independenee  and  candor 
of  good  sense  and  good  breeding,  whidb 
are  as  essential  to  the  permanent  succeas  of 
a  novelist  as  atmosphere  is  to  that  of  a 
landscape-painter.  There  has  been  vigor- 
ous romance,  striking  fragments  of  it  at 
least,  and  a  most  bewildering  prodigality 
of  buffoonery — but  the  serious  generally 
smeared  over  with  a  black  varnish  of  fierce 
angry  passion,  and  the  grotesque  unpene- 
trated  by  the  underplay  of  ever-genial 
Pantagruelism. 

We  wish  to  recommend  a  book  of  amuse- 
ment, and  therefore  our  extracts  shall  be 
liberal ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  interfere 
with  the  interest  of    the  author's  stories. 
It  will  satisfy  us  to  take  specimens  of  de- 
scription that  may  be  produced   withoat 
damage  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  skill  in 
constructing  and  working  out  a  plot.     To 
begin   at    the    beginning — here  are  some 
fragments  of  the  chapter  in  which   he  de- 
picts his  first  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  the 
bay  of  Dublin.     Thia  was  before  the  era 
of    steamboats,   so   the   Waterloo     medal 
could  have  lost  little  of  its  original  bright- 
ness ;  but,  excepting  the  new  power  and 
the  cabin  accommodations,  the  whole  chap- 
ter, we  believe,  would    apply  as  well  to 
1847 : 

'*  On  the  pier  above  stood  some  hundreds  of 
Irish  reapers,  uniformly  dressed  in  grey  frieze 
coats,  corduroy  breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  knee, 
and  without  neckerchiefs;  carrying  their  sickles 
wrapped  in  straw  slung  ovef  tne  shoulder — and 
every  one  with  a  large,  long  blackthorn  stick  in 
his  hand,  the  knob  of  the  stick  being  on  the 
ground y  contrary  to  the  usage  of  all  other  peoplCt 
and  the  small  end  held  in  the  hand.  As  the  ves- 
sel was  preparing  to  cast  oif,  a  stream  of  these 
people  beean  to  pour  down  the  ladder  to  the  deck 
of  our  little  craft,  till  the  whole  forepart  and  sub- 
sequently  the  waist  were  completely  choked  op 
with  them.  Still  they  kept  descending,  till  the 
cabin-passengers  were  driven  to  the  extreme  after- 
part,  alongside  the  tiller ;  but  yet  the  stream  flowed 
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on,  till  not  only  the  fore-cabin  hut  every  available 
portion  of  the  deck  was  crammed  with  a  dense 
mass  of  human  beings — we  of  the  state- cabin 
forming  the  small  tail  of  the  crowd. 

**  How  the  vessel  was  to  be  worked  in  this  state 
it  was  difficult  to  conjecture,  and  I  heartily  wished 
myself  out  of  it.  Indeed,  1  mentioned  something 
of  an  intention  of  forfeiting  my  passage- money  and 
taking  the  next  packet,  bat  was  dissuaded  oy  the 
captain,  who  assured  me  I  should  have  to  wait 
perhaps  a  month  before  all  the  reapers  returned. 
*  Sure,  weMl  shake  in  our  places  by  and  by,'  said 
he ;  *  they'll  be  quiet  enough  when  they're  out  of 
the  river:,  it's  then  we'll  pack  'em  like  herrings, 
and  pickle  'em  too.  But  I  believe  we  won't  take 
any  more.  Hold  hard  there,  boys ;  we've  no  room 
for  ye.  Stop  that  fellow  with  the  hole  in  his 
breeches; — no,  not  him,  th'  other  with  the  big 
hole, — sure,  we  can't  take  ye. — Starboard  your 
helm ;  aisy,  don't  jam  the  passengers — haul  aft 
the  jib-sheet.'  And  in  another  mmute  we  were 
bowling  down  the  river  with  a  powerful  ebb-tide, 
and  the  wind  dead  against  us. 

**If  the  reader  has  ever' passed  over  London 
Bridge  on  an  Easter  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and 
happened  to  notice  the  Greenwich  steamers  going 
down  the  river,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  our  decks  as  to  number  of  passen- 
gers, substituting  in  his  mind's  eye  for  the  black 
and  blue  coats,  the  alaring  satin  waistcoats,  the 
awful  stocks,  the  pink  and  blue  ribands,  and  gay 
siiks  of  the  holiday  Cockneys,  the  unvaried  grey 
of  the  Irish  cargo;  and  imagining  the  majority  of 
mouths  on  board  to  be  ornamented  with  the 
•doodeen,'  instead  of  the  cheroot,  or  clay,  or 
full-flavoured  Cuba,  or  labelled  Lopez. 

*'  The  captain  was  right  as  regarded  our  passen- 

fers  settling  down  into  their  places:  before  the 
rst  tack  wag  made  a  great  proportion  of  them 
were  reposing  in  heaps  under  the  bulwarks  and 
the  boat,  and  a  little  moving  room  afforded  to  the 
crew.  Most  of  the  reapers  had  been  walking  all 
dav,  and  were  happy  enough  in  composing  them- 
selves to  sleep. 

"  About  eight  O'clock  our  jolly  skipper  invited  the 
cabin  passengers  to  supper  and  a  glass  of  grog, 
and  we  stowed  ourselves  as  we  best  could  in  the 
little  cabin,  though  not  half  the  number  could  get 
a  seat  at  the  table,  the  remainder  bestowing  them- 
selves upon  carpet  bags  and  portmanteaus  about 
the  floor,  each  with  his  plate  on  his  knees  and  his 
tumbler  beside  him.  The  supper  was  composed 
of  bread  and  butter  and  hot  potatoes,  and  followed 
by  whiskey  punch,  which  I  tasted  then  for  the  first 
time,  and  glorious  liquor  I  thought  it.  As  it  was 
my  introduction  to  that  beverage,  the  honest  skip- 
per undertook  to  mix  it  himself  for  roe,  addfng, 
however,  a  trifle  of  water  to  the  just  proportions*, 
in  consideration  of  my  youth  and  inexi>erience. 

•*  Notwithstanding  the  seduction  of  the  beverage, 
I  was  soon  fain  to  quit  the  insufferably  close  cabin, 
and  return  to  the  deck.  The  wind  had  nearly  died 
away;  it  was  a  cloudy  sultry  nie^ht,  and  a  low 
growl  of  thunder  came  occasionally  out  of  the 
dark  masses  to  the  westward.  About  ten  o'clock 
we  were  standing  well  out  to  sea,  with  a  freshen 


of  turning  in  for  the  night.  What,  however,  was 
my  surprise  on  going  below  to  find  nearly  all  the 
dozen  passengers  stowed  away  in  the  six  berths, 
my  own  peculiar  property  not  excepted,  in  which, 
were  two  huge  btack-wniskered  fellows  snoring 
with  up-turned  noses,  while  a  third  was  standing 
in  shirt  and  drawers  by  the  bedside,  meditating 
how  he  might  best  insinuate  his  own  person 
between  them  !  On  appealing  to  the  captain  I  got 
little  consolation :  he  looked  placidly  at  the  sleep- 
ers, and  shook  his  head.  *  Faith,  ye're  bet.'er  out 
o'  this,'  said  he;  *sure  there  is  no  keeping  a 
berth  from  such  fellows  as  them.  That's  0' Byrne : 
it's  from  theO*Byrnes  of  the  Mountains  he  comes, 
and  they're  a  hard  set  to  deal  with.  It  will  blow 
fresh  presently,  and  a  fine  state  they'll  be  in.  Get 
your  big  coat,  and  I've  a  pea-jacket  for  you. 
You're  better  on  deck.  Faugh  !  I'd  hardly  stand 
this  cabin  myself,  much  as  I'm  used  to  it.*  By 
this  time  I  began  to  partake  largely  in  the  skip- 
per's disgust,  and  was  glad  to  make  my  escape. 

I   have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  those 
thirty- six  hours.     I^tthe  traveller  of  the  present 
day  bless  his  stars  that  he  is  living  in  the  age  of 
steam  by  land  and  water,  and  mahogany  panels, 
and  mirrors,  and  easy  sofas,  and  attentive  stewards, 
and  plenty  of  basins,  and  certain  passages  of  a 
few  hours'  duration. — Towards  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  all  bands  began  to  feel  hungry — 
the  more  so  as  the  wind  had  lulled  a  little :  and 
accordingly  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  cooking  potatoes,  with  a  sea-stock  of 
which  every  deck  passenger  had  come  provided. 
It  was  not  a  very  easy  thing  for  about  two  hun- 
dred people  to  cook  each  his  separate  mess  at  one 
time  and  at  one  fireplace  ;  but  they  tried  to  do  it,  and 
great  was  the  wrangling  in  consequence.     Sundry 
small  fights  occurred,  but  they  were  too  hungry 
to  think  of  gratifying  their  propensities  that  way, 
and  the  quarrels  weje  disposed  of  summarily; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  whet?  they  were 
more  at  leisure,  and  had  time  to  look  about  them, 
a  cause  of  quarrel  was  discovered  between  two 
rival  factions,  whether  Connaught  and  Munster, 
or  Connaught  and  Leinster,  I  forget,  but  it   was 
quite  enough  of  a  quarrel  to  produce  a  fight.     It 
commenced  with  talk,  then  came  a  hustling  in  the 
centre,  then  the  sticks  began  to  rise  above  the 
mass,  and  finally,  such  a  whacking  upon  heads 
and  shoulders,  such  a  screeching,  and  tearing,  and 
jumping,  and  hallooing  ensued,  as  till  that  time  I 
had  never  witnessed.     The  row  commenced  for- 
ward among  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  bows, 
and  gradually  extended  aft  as  others  got  up  from 
the  deck  to  join  in  it,  or  came  pouring  up  from 
the  fore-cabin.     In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  deck 
from  head  to  stem  was  covered  by  a  wild  mob, 
fighting  without  aim  or  object,  as  it  appeared, 
except  that  every  individual  seemed  to  be  trying 
his  utmost  to  get  dowri  every  other  individual, 
and  when  down  to  stamp  him  to  death. 

"  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  *  shindy'  the 
captain  went  amongst  them  to  try  and  stop  it ;  but 
finding  liis  pac  fie  eflforts  of  no  avail,  he  quietly 
walk^  up  the  rigging,  and  from  a  safe  eleva- 
tion on  the  shrouds  he  was  calmly  looking  down 


lag  wind  coming  round  fair,  and  I  bcg^  to  think  |  upon  the  scene  below.    With  great  difficulty,  and 


not  without  an  ftwkwud  tbsmp  ntwo,  I  contrivei 
tofolluw  Mb  exatii^e,  aud  took  up  b  positirm 
aJongBide  of  him.  The  crew  were  atready  eiiber 
in  the  top  oi  oat  upon  the  bowiprit;  and  even  the 
mm  at  the  helni  Bt  last  abandoned  tbe  tiller,  and, 
gstting  orei  Iba  aide,  contrived  to  crawl  bj  the 
cbaine  [ill  he  KacheO  the  ahrouds,  and  eo  escaped 
slofl.     At  the  time  the  tow  broke  out  the  resfcl 


of  course  bead  to  wind,  and  the  mainsail  jibhin^ 
■wept  the  boom  across  the  deck,  flooring  every. 
body  abaft  the  mut.  Haidlj  were  thej  on  their 
legs  again  before  the  boom  came  back  with  still 
gieatei  force,  and  swept  them  down  in  the  oppoeiie 
oirecIioD.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  the  imroinenl 
liak  of  man^  being  carried  oTeiboard,  it  would 
have  been  highl  j  amusing  to  wiiness  the  traversin  g 
of  the  booDi  backwaids  and  forwards,  and  the 
CDOWqiient  prostration  of  forty  or  fifty  peo^re 
every  minute.  Notwithstaadiog  the  intemiptKiii 
they  giill  coutinoed  flgbting,  and  atamping,  aniJ 
acieeching  on ;  and  even  some  who  were  actaaliy 
foTC«d  orei  the  aide  Htill  kept  hitting  and  ToaK:^' 
M  they  hung  by  Ibe  boom,  till  the  next  lurch 
brought  them  oo  deck  again,  f  really  believe 
that,  in  tteirconfuaiou,  they  were  not  aware  hy 
what  agency  they  were  so  frequently  hroughi 
down,  but  allributed  it,  somehow  or  other,  to  their 
neighbors  right  and  led,  and  therefore  did  all  iti 
their  power  In  fait  them  down  in  return. 

'■Meanwhile  the  jnlly  skipper  looked  down  from 
bis  Bafe  eminence,  wiin  sbcutas  much  jndifierence 
as  Quasimodo  showed  to  the  efibrta  of  the  Deaeon 
while  he  hung  by  the  spouL  He  rather  enjoyeii 
it,  and  Irnsled  to  time  anil  the  boom — as  the  hea<l 
paci5calor—to  set  things  to  rights.  He  was  no; 
wrong;  a  lull  came  at  lofit,  and  there  was  more 
talking  than  bitting.  Taking  adranlags  of  n 
.favorable  moment,  be  called  out,  Well,  boys,  ] 
wonder  how  we'll  get  to  Dublin  this  way.     Will 

Ciplazeto  tell  roe  how  I'll  make  Ibe  fflllo'IIowtli 
fore  night !  Perhaps  ye  think  we'll  get  on  the 
fester  for  haline,  like  Barney's  jackass.'  I  hop^ 
the  praties  will  bold  out;  but,  at  any  rate,  we'll 
have  no  water  to  boil  them  in  after  to-morrow. 
Better  for  me  to  hang  out  a  tuif,  and  say.  Dry 
lodging  for  daceal  people." — vol.  i.,  p.  IS. 

What  with  the  cloqacnco  of  this  "  vir 
pietato  gravis,"  and  a  gallon  or  two  of 
vbistcey  from  the  Saxon  paescngor,  who,  bj 
taking  rofugo  on  the  rigging,  had  become 
legally  liabFo  to  a  claim  for  fooling,  this 
formidable  ikindy  was  at  last  got  under ; 
ftad  daring  the  rest  of  the  passage  all  was 
brotherly  Kindness,  and  parting  and  butter- 
ing of  the  cracks  and  contusions  aboot  each 
other's  intellectual  and  moral  developmcntd. 
Shakspeare  never  invented 


piDBuiti.  (Dm. 

that  "  gtwd  BrnBBwioker,"  Geor^  TV.,  da- 
nominated  by  Paddy  aedamatioii,  at  tbe 
late  Mr.  O'ConneU's  prompting,  Smqi- 
fown. 

There  are  wme  sxoelleiit  little  aketdnes 
of  private  life  end  garrison  lerkiog  in  Dsb- 
lin ;  but  tbe  subaltern  on  Mali  dnby  spends 
bnt  a  small  proportion  of  his  time  in  either 
that  or  anj  other  wcU-boilt  <ntj.  On 
first  laiiding,  be  it  at  the  tnpitalf  at  Cork, 
or  at  Belfast,  the  corps  are  all  tc^ther ; 
andthetronblesof  tbeaajortbeni^t,  iHtat- 
ever  they  may  be,  are  comp«neated  bj  tlie 
hearty  hospitality  of  the  nBtires,  or  st  any 
rate  by  the  easy  jollity  of  the  well-peopled 
mess-room,  Bnt  soon  the  head-quarters 
are  transferred  to  some  petty  town  m  the 
interior,  and  three-foorthB  of  the  regiment 
perhaps  billeted  throughout  the  vUlagee  of 
a  large  distm'bed  ooonty  or  barony ;  seldom 
more  than  two  officers  together — and  al- 
ways several  of  die  jomors  domiBatins  over 
very  small  detachments  eaoh  genUeman 
condemned  to  ntter  solitude  at  erery  meal, 
unless  when  by  <^anoe  there  is  some  eoo- 
^iderable  squire  or  clergyman  of  th«  Es- 
tablished Chnreb  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. No  one  who  has  travelled  throng^ 
Ireland  but  must  hare  often  been  nored 
to  pity  at  the  apparition  of  the  poor  stitp- 
ling  in  his  foraging  eap  and  ti^t  anrtout, 
lotmging  doBolatcly  on  the  bridge,  cigar  in 
mouUi  of  conrse,  or  dbtnrbed  in  the  W 
borious  flute  practice  of  his  little  dim  eem- 
panionless  parlor  by  the  arrival  of  the 
coach  at  tne  ini>-door.  Of  late  we  all 
know,  or  may  pretty  well  guess,  what  very 
morions  and  harassing  business  has  oconpied 
sufficiently  the  quondam  leisnre  of  these 
forlorn  epaulettes.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
our  author's  eiperieuoo,ni^tlystil]-hnD ting 
came  occasloually — nightly  Whiteboy-hnnt- 
ing  not  rarely  combined  with  it ;  but  unless 
for  such  interludes  in  the  way  trfdnty,  with 
now  and  then  a  bachelor  landlord's  festiTitj 
in  some  ruinous  tower  among  tbe  bogs,  or 
the  grand  scene  of  a  fair  or  a  race,  with  its 
evitable  row  and  necessary  attendance  of 
the  army,"  a  more  wearisome,  objectless, 
diversionless,  humdmm  dreariness  of  ex- 
istence could  hardly  have  been  pictared  by 
a  fanciful  deviser  of  secondary  panishments. 
No  wonder  that  the  rare  iatermptiona  of 
•I—  dulnoss  should  find  an  eager  weloome. 


that  set  the  chief  dramatis  persona  before    nnd  after  the  lapse  even  of  many  years,  _ 
the  pit  in  a  more  satisfactory  fashion.     The  I  iu  this  case,  be  chronicled  with  the  life-like 
reader,  like  our  young  soldier  (,now,   we    accuracy  of  memorial  gusto. 
hope,  a  Major  at  the  least),  is  ready  for        Wc  have  been  well   entered  as    to    Ae 
landing  at  DanUarg — siuce,  in  honor   of]  great  business   of    hoad-breakii^     let     bb 
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indalge  oarselvca  in  a  littlo  more  on  that 
enbjcct  from  one  of  the  later  chaptera : 

"  Ad  Irishman  ma;  be  called  par  exetlUtxct  tbe 
bone-brcaker  amongsi  men,  the  komo  os»ifragui  ol 
the  human  family  ;  and  in  Ihe  indulgence  of  tbi& 
their  natural  prapensily  there  is  a  tolal  and  sysle- 
tnatic  dinregaTd  of  fair  play  :  there  is  no  such 
thin;  known  whether  at  a  race  ora  fight  Let  an 
unfortunate  stranger — a  man  not  known  in  the 
town  or  village — get  into  a  scrape,  and  the  whde 
population  are  read^  to  fall  upon  him,  right  or 
WTOng,  and  beat  him  to  the  ground ;  when  his 
life  depends  upon  the  Btrenglh  of  bis  skull  or  the 
interference  of  tbe  police.  There  is  no  ring,  no 
scrntch,  no  bottle-holder.  To  set  a  man  upon  his 
le^H  nfier  a  fall  is  a  weakness  never  ibou^bt  of — 
■  ji'aitb,  we  were  hard  set  to  gel  bim  down,  and 
why  sb  on  Id  we  let  him  upacain?' — 'Sure,  it's 
a  Moynehan  ;■■  was  repeated  oy  fifty  voices  in  a 
low  a[  Killamey,  where  all  wfao  could  come  near 
enough  were  employed  in  bitting,  with  their  long 
blackiborn  sticks,  at  an  unfortunate  wretch  lying 
proj'traie  and  disabled  amongst  tbem.  Fotiunatety, 
the  eagerness  of  his  enemies  proved  Ihe  salvation 
of  the  man,  tor  they  crowded  so  furiously  to- 
Relher  that  iheit  blows  scarcely  ever  reached  their 
intended  victim.  It  was  ridiculous  to  see  the  wild 
way  in  which  they  bit  one  another;  but  so  infu-  i 
riated  were  lliey,  that  no  heed  jras  taken  of  the  ' 
blows,  or  prolably  in  their  confusion  the  hurts  j 
were  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  tbe  man  on  tbe  I 
CTOunil.  It  was  no  uucommon  thing  to  see  co-  | 
lumns,  of  many  hundred  strong,  march  into  Eillar-  ' 
ney  from  opposite  jioints,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  j 
fighting,  on  a  markel-day  Why  they  fought  do-  ' 
body  could  tell — Ihey  did  not  know  themselves;  ' 
but  Ihe  quarrel  was  a  very  prelly  quarrel,  and  no  , 
peo|>le  in  tbe  best  of  causes  could  go  to  work 
more  heartily.  The  screams,  and  yells,  and 
savn;^  fury  would  have  done  credit  toan  onslaught 
of  Hlackfeel  or  New  Zealanders,  whilst  the  danc- 
ing madness  was  ]ieculiarly  their  own.  But  in 
spite  of  the  vocal  eflbrla  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
constant  accompaniment  of  the  slicks,  you  could 
hear  the  iluH  lliiul  which  told  when  a  blackthorn 
fell  upon  an  undefended  ska  1 1,  "—vol.  i.,  p.  Z!3. 

Evi?ti  wilder  were  the  scenes  at  tho  races 
near  ClottaHlly — the  very  name  is  redolent 
of  row^  where  thcro  were  no  rival  faotionB 
whatever,  Qalet>a    those  originating  in  the 

frand  old  priociple  of  living  across  tbe 
ook,  or  in  national  politics,  as  mixed  up 
(mirabile  dicla)  with  horseflesh  :  __ 

"  Painfully  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  rush  from  a 
tent,  flourishing  his  stick,  dancing  about,  and 
screaming  *' Hi^h  for  Cloney  !'  He  is  speedily 
Bccnmmoiiated  with  a  man  who  objecia  to  tbe  ex- 
altation of  Cloney, and  pronounces  a  'High 'for 
some  other  place.  A  scuffle  ensues,  and  many 
hard  blowf  i;iven  and  taken  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  tlie  cause  of  the  row.  But  in  this  case 
the  light  is  soon  over.  The  women  rush  in,  in 
spite  of  the  blackthorns — lender  Irish  epithets  are  i 
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la^shed — every  man|finde  himself  entirchd  with  at 
least  one  pair  of  fair  but  povrerfol  aims ;  dishe* 
veiled  hair  is  fl^ng,  pretty  faces  in  taan,  caps 
awry,  handkerchiefs  disarranged.  Fat  is  a  am- 
heaned  fellow— he  cant  riand  it  at  all— Ihey  still 
squeeze  him  close ;  so  be  lowers  bis  slick,  and  is 
led  awaf  captive  to  some  distant  booth,  when  in 
a  few  minutes  more  be  Is  'on  the  floore '  in  a  jig, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  The  jocKey  who  ndes  against  a  popular  hotw 
undertakes  a  service  of  some  danger,  for  there 
'  are  no  means,  however  unfair,  which  they  will 
I  not  adopt  to  cause  him  to  lose  the  race.  They 
will  hustle  him — throw  sticks  and  hats  in  his  way, 
in  the  hope  of  throwing  over  borse  and  rider.  [ 
had  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little  sum* 
mary  justice  done.  The  rider  of  a  sleeple-chaae 
was  struck  heavily  bv  some  of  the  mob  as  be  rode 
I  over  a  fence,  and  the  circumstance  reported  to 
tbe  priest,  who  properly  required  that  the  oKnder 
should  be  pointed  out  to  bim.  His  reverence  was 
'  a  hearty,  powerful  fellow,  mounted  on  a  strong 
hotse,  who.  Import  said,  was  much  given  to  nm 
I  away  with  his  master  on  hunting-days,  and  conid 
seldom  be  polled  op  till  tbe  fox  was  kill^,  Rid- 
ing calmly  up  to  the  offender,  he  Inquired  if  the 
I  report  were  true,  and,  laking  the  solky  shufflitir 
of  his  parishioner  as  an  affirmative,  he  proceeded 
to  lash  him  heartily  over  tbe  head  and  shoulders 
with  abeavy  hnnting-whlp.  The  cnlprilwrithed 
and  roared  in  vain;  his  reverence,  wanning  with 
'  the  exercise,  laid  on  thicker  and  faster,  now 
whacking  bim  heavily  with  handle  and  lash  to- 
gether, then  double-thonging  him  npon  the  salient 
points  as  he  wriggled  and  twisted ;  and  when  the 
man  bounded  for  a  moment  as  he  thooghl  out  of 
reach,  he  was  caught  with  such  an  accurate  and 
stineingisstof  the  wbip-cord  under  the  ear,  as  ar- 
gued in  tbe  worlbv  pastor  a  keen  eye  for  throwing 
a  line.  At  last  he  fairly  bolted,  trring  to  dodge 
the  pnest  amongst  the  crowd,  but  nis  reverence 
had  a  fine  band  on  his  well-broken  horse,  besides 
a  pair  of  sharp  hunting-spurs  over  tbe  black  boots, 
and  was  up  with  him  In  a  momenU  Accustomed 
as  one  is  to  the  delays  and  evasions  of  courts  in 
this  our  artificial  state,  it  was  positively  delicions 
lo  witness  such  a  piece  of  hearty,  prompt,  nnquib- 
bllng  justice. 

"  But  when  the  popular  hotae  wins,  then  indeol 
Ihe  scene  is  fine.  No  sooner  did  a  certain  chest- 
nut gel  ahead  of  the  rest,  than  there  arose  a  ciy 
from  ten  thousand  people,  of  *  The  Doctor's 
harse  I  the  toiey  harse !  the  Doctor's  harse  1 ' 
accompanied  by  such  a  rush  as  fairly  swept  the 
winner  ofi  the  course  towards  the  weighing- stand ; 
And  when,  after  Ihe  weiching,  the  nvonte  was 
walked  to  a  distant  part  of  tbe  groand,  he  was  ae- 
iximpanied  by  the  Mme  thousands,  shouting  'The 
Doctor's  bane  I  Ihe  fancy  huae  t'  Never,  except  on 
ihisoccaaion.have  I  seen  five  hnndredjltersoas  trying 
10  rub  down  one  horse  at  one  lioie,  with  ten  tune* 
ihat  number  anxious  to  assist,  and  only  prevented 
by  the  evident  impossibility  of  getting  near  enough. 
Hals,  handkerchiefs,  coats,  handfnls  of  grass- 
all  were  in  requisition,  whilst  the  vast  mass  of 
excited  people  roared,  screeched,  rodferated  tbe 
endlMS  viitaes  of  Ike  borse  md  muta,  though 
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probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  knew  anything  of 
either,  only  that  the  horse  opposed  to  him  was 
owned  by  an  anti-repealer." — vol.  i.,  p.  228. 

This  is  good — ^but  there  is  a  love  of 
head -breaking  in  the  abstract,  in  the 
total  absence  of  even  a  pretence  of  parish 
or  party  feud. 

He  is  again  on  a  race- coarse  : 

"  T  was  walking  among  the  long  drinking-tents 
or  booths,  which  occupietl  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  central  pan  of  the  ground,  round  which 
the  course  was  marked  out.  In  one  of  the  large 
tents  iilled  with  people,  the  floor  being  occupied 
by  jia;.dancers,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  dis- 
posed of  on  benches  all  round,  these,  bcmg  close 
to  the  canvas  wjIIs,  showed  to  the  spectators 
outside  the  bulging  indication.sof  heads,  shoulders, 
elbows,  &c.  One  leaned  more  backward  than  the 
rest,  and  his  head  protruded  beyond  the  others. 
A  man  who  happened  to  be  passing  eyed  the 
tempting  occiput,  and  paused.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  a  tremendous  *alpeen.*  He  looked 
again  at  the  head — a  destructive  feeling  was  evident- 
ly rising  within  him.  He  raised  the  stick  a  bit : 
surely  he  is  not  going  to  hit  the  man !  No ;  he  puts 
the  stick  under  his  left  arm,  and  rubs  his  hands.  He 
smiles ;  some  happy  thought  has  crossed  him.  Sud- 
denly he  looks  upwards  to  the  sky,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wild  joy — wheels  quietly  round — makes  a 
short  prance  of  three  steps — utters  a  screech — 
whijis  the  stick  from  under  his  arm,  and  giving  it  a 
flourish  in  the  air,  brings  down  the  heavy  knob 
with  all  its  force  upon  the  skull  protruding  from 
the  canvas — whack!  The  heavy  sound  was 
awful :  surely  no  human  bones  could  stand  this  ? 
— the  man  must  be  killed !  Meantime  the  skull- 
breaker  dances  about,  screaming  and  flourishing 
the  stick.  A  hubbub  of  noises  arose  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  booth,  and  men  and  women  poured 
out  lumultuously  together.  As  the  crowd  thick- 
ened,  so  did  the  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
oflendcr;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  a  wild 
hubbub,  lighting  together  without  aim  or  object. 

«*  Now,  this  might  have  been  his  father,  brother 
— nay,  his  Aother  or  sister.  What  cared  he  ? — 
there  was  a  head  to  break,  and  the  oj)portunity 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  On  entering  the  tent  to 
see  after  the  dead  man,  I  fouml  only  the  piper  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  booth,  calmly  awaiting  the 
return  of  their  customers." — vol.  i.,'p.  230, 

The  aJpeen^  we  understand,  is  less  in 
fashion  now  than  it  used  to  be.  The  rage 
has  been  of  late  years  for  the  heavy  stone 
in  the  foot  of  a  long  worsted  storking. 
This  is  portable,  and  puzzles  the  police ; 
and  in  reference  to  a  monster  meeting,  the 
priest  can  safely  attest  that  his  parishion- 
ers attended  unarmed :  "  he  did  not  sec 
one  blackthorn" — not  he 

One  very  good  chapter  sets  before  us  some- 
thing of  the  life  of  our  literary  subaltern, 
when  at  an  outpost  of  the  better  orde 


that  is,  where  there  was  an  elder  officer  as 
well.  The  younger  spark  has  gone  for  a 
day^s  grouse-shooting  in  the  bog  of  Allen 
— the  senior  meanwhile  was  to  keep  all 
right  at  head-quarters.  It  was  a  fflorions 
September  day,  and  the  sporting  Lieute- 
nant encountered  an  adventure  which  ho 
narrates  capitally ;  and  as  part  thereof  lis- 
tened to  a  love-story — for  which  he  must 
not  be  held  responsible  more  than  Herodo- 
tus is  when  he  diversifies  his  evidence  in 
chief  by  a  report  of  what  some  Kgyptiaa 
verger  or  Thracian  slave- dealer  told  him 
about  the  funds  available  for  the  Rhode- 
pean  pyramid,  or  the  flirtations  between 
Scythian  and  Amazonian  videttos : 

*sChoasing  a  dry  spot,  carpeted  with  jamxg 
heather,  interspersed  with  huge  bosses  of  fine 
grey  moss,  while  the  air  was  scented  with  the  de- 
licious odor  of  the  bog  myrtle,  he  threw  his  ^an 
and  game-bag  on  the  ground,  and  stretched  him- 
self along  to  enjoy  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the 
scene.  There  are  times  when  tne  spirits  boil  over, 
and  our  sense  of  happiness  can  only  find  relief  in 
some  overt  act.  We  would  give  the  world  for  a 
gallop,  or  a  game  at  leap-frog,  or  the  power  to 
throw  a  summerset,  or,the  licensejo  shou*  aloud; 
and  happy  are  tbey  who  can  train  the  outbreak 
into  the  semblance  of  music.  In  his  ecstasy  the 
sportsman  mangled  several  Italian  melodies  of  the 
day,  ruthlessly  tortured  a  gay  little  chanMm  d  Mre^ 
murdered  Alice  Grey  outright,  and,  still  findiiijg 
that  the  safety-valve  required  easing,  leant  his 
head  against  a  tussuck,  and  gave  with  that  hearty 
goodwill — that  unmistakable  con  amort  only 
seen  in  those  who  sing  without  an  audience— the 
well-known  morgenu  of  Justice  Woodcock  :— 

When  I  courted  a  lass  that  was  froward  and  shy, 
I  stuck  to  her  stuff  till  I  made  her  comply. 
I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist, 
And  I  smack'd  her  lips  and  I  held  her  fast 
Oh !  these  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

— *  Bedad,  ye  may  say  that ! '  said  a  voice  within 
ten  yards  of  him  ;  *  that's  the  way  I  coorted  Kitty. 
If  yc*d  been  consaled  on  the  premises  ye  couidnt 
have  tould  it  better !  * — If  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  me- 
teoric stone,  or  a  man  of  the  moon,  had  fallen  into 
the  bog  beside  the  grouse-shooter,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  a.stonished  than  at  this  greeting: 
and  the  object  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  diminish  his  wonder.  Between 
two  large  bunches,  or  tussucks,  of  the  grey  mosSi 
there  peered  forth  the  good-humored  face  of  a 
man  about  thirty,  Unng  flat  upon  the  bog,  while  the 
moss  nearly  meeting  above  his  head,  and  coming 
down  in  a  flowing,  pear-like  shape  on  either  side 
of  his  face,  gave  him  much  the  appearance  of 
wearing  a  judge's  wig,  though  the  countenance 
sliowed  nothing  of  the  judge's  gravity.  The  fiial 
impulse  of  the  shooter  was  to  start  up  and  seise 
his  gun,  the  second  to  burst  out  into  loud  laugh- 
ter— 
** '  Faith,  it*s  true  for  you !  *  said  the  mant  gllp 
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tin?  up  and  taking  a  seat  near  bim ;  '  bat  how  the 
divie  ye  came  to  know  it,,  sorrow  know  I  know. 
It's  shy  enough  she  was  at  first,  but  it's  meself  that 
stuck  to  her.  Pll  tell  your  honor  all  about  it  while 
we  sit  aisy  here.  DivJe  a  much  1  cared  for  JAnty 
(that's  her  father).  *Let  her  be,  says  he;  wait 
awhile,  sure  the  heifer's  young.  .  Any  how,  ye'r 
rough  in  yer  ways.*  says  ne.  *  Faith,  Mr. 
Hickey,'    says    I,  *  it's  becase    I'm  in    airnesl.' 

*  Divle  a  doubt  of  it,  sj^s  he;  but  that's  no  rason 
why  ye'd  be  crushing  my  choild  wid  yer  hugs. 
Any  how,'  says  Lanty,  *  I'll  not  consint  to  it  yet ; 
sure  I  can't  spare  her  till  we've  got  in  the  praties. 
So  hands  atK's  fair  play,*  says  he.  *  Besides,' 
8ays  Lanty  (sure  he's  a  cute  ould  chap,  that  one), 

*  where  would  ye  take  her  if  ye  were  married  it- 
self ?  Ye'd  bury  her  underground,  says  he,  in  the 
quare  place  ye  have  down  along  the  canal.  Faith 
il'6  no  place  to  take  me  daughter  to,  and  she  bred 
up  in  a  slate  house,  and  every  convenience  in 
Killbeggan.  If  she  did  consint,  it's  not  for  want 
of  belter  offers  at  home,  never  fea^.  There's 
Burke  of  Athy  siiys  he's  proud  to  discoorse  wid 
her  when  becomes  this  way  ;  and  it's  not  a  week 
ago,  says  he,  that  Oolahan  the  grocer  sent  me  the 
half-gallon  of  Parliament;  it's  not  long  since  ye 
did  the  like  o'  that,  or  even  poteen  itself.  Faith, 
says  he,  the  lasle  ye  could  do  would  be  to  fill  the 
keg  in  th'  other  room,  and  build  me  up  a  stack  o' 
turf  for  the  winter,*  says  he.  *  Och,  murther ! ' 
fiays  I ;  *  Mr.  Hickey,  ye'r  hard  upon  me,'  says  I, 

*  wid  yer  Burkes  and  yer  Oolahaus.  Is  it  Oola- 
han ?  Sure  ye  wouldn't  marry  yer  daughter  to  an 
ould  man  like  him  ?  The  divel  a  taste  of  a  grand- 
father ever  ye'd  be,  barrin  what  I'd  be  shamed  to 
mention.  Come,  says  I,  Mr.  Hickey,  ye'll  give 
me  ye'r  daughter— she's  fond  o'  me.  Clap  hands 
upon  that,  says  I,  and  I'll  fill  the  keg  with  the  first 
runnings — the  raal  stuff,  says  I ;  oncet  ye  taste  it 
ye'll  put  Oolahan's  Parliament  in  a  jar,  and  throw 
stones  at  it.  And  I'll  build  ye  the  stack  if  ye'll 
wait  till  the  turf's  dhry ;  Pvearare  lot  o'  the  deep 
culling,  says  I,  as  hard  as  stones.' 

*'  Weil,  faith,  I  tuck  him  the  sperrits  and  the 
turf,  but  the  divle  a  Kitty  I  got ;  and  I  heerd  it's 
aften  Ihey  went  to  tay  wid  ould  Oolahan,  and 
made  game  o'  me  sperrits  and  me.  Faith,  thinks 
I,  the  next  thing  '11  be  I'll  have  the  ganger  ( sure 
he's  Oolahan's  brother-in-law)  and  Ih'  army  de- 
stroying me  still,  and  meself  in  Phillipstown  jail. 
But,  any  how,  says  1,  I'll  be  up  to  ould  Lanty,  as 
cute  as  ye  are.  So  when  the  next  dark  night 
come,  I  tuck  some  of  the  boys  wid  me.  and  their 
harses,  and  went  to  Lanty's,  and  soon  I  brought 
the  sweet  crathur  outside  wid  a  small  whistle  I 
have.  *  Now,'  says  I,  *  Kitty,  sure  I  want  to  talk 
to  ye;  maybe  I  won't  discoorse  so  fine  as  Mr. 
Oolahan,  says  I,  but,  any  how,  bring  out  the  key 
o'  the  (loo re,  arid  we'll  turn  it  upon  Mr.  Hickey 
the  whilst  we're  talking.  Sure  he  might  be  angry 
if  he  found  me  wid  ye  unknownst,  and  Pd  Hke  to 
keep  him  safe,'  says  I.  *  VV^hat's  that  ."says  Kit- 
ty ;  •  sure  I  thought  I  heerd  voices  beyant,'  says 
she.  *0h,  nolhin,  me  darlint!'  says  I,  *  but  a 
couj)le  o'  boys  goan  home  from  the  fair  o'  Mullin- 
gar  wid  their  harses,  and  they'll  stop  for  me  till  I 
go  'long  wid  'em.' 


"  Well,  with  that  Kitty  ^oes  in  and  slips  on  her 
cloak ;  and,  says  she,  *  I'll  jist  step  across  to  Bid- 
dy Fay's  for  the  haarbes.'    *  Well,'  says  Lanty» 

*  do  so ;  and  while  ye'r  p)ne  I'll  jist  take  a  sup  o* 
Oolahan's  sperrits.  Faith,  it's  great  stuff,  says 
he,  and  agrees  wid  me  better  than  Mike  Cronin's. 
It's  raw  stuff,  his,'  says  Lanty.  ( Th'  ould  vil- 
lain, and  better  never  came  out  of  a  still ! )  Weil, 
says  he,  Kitty,  Pm  poorly  to-night,  and  I'll  take  it 
warm ;  make  me  a  tumbler  o'  punch,  says  he, 
Kitty.  Musha,  bad  luck  to  me,  says  he,  but  I'd 
rather  see  ye  married  to  a  steady  man,  that's  got  a 
license  to  sell  good  sperrits,  like  Oolahan,  than 
any  one,  barrin  a  distiller  itself,  and  that  would  be 
looking  rather  high,  says  he,  for  they're  mostly  of 
the  quality,  them  sort.  Anyhow,'  says  Lanty, 
stining  the  punch,  while  Kitty  was  houlding  the 
doore  ready  to  come — 'Anyhow,  Kitty,  says  be, 
ye  must  think  no  more  o'  Mike  (that's  me) ; 
what'Il  he  do  for  ye,  says  he,  down  in  the  bog  ? 
Sure  his  sperrits  is  but  quare  stuff;  and  what's 
the  thrifle  o'  turf  he  sent  .> — its  most  the  top  cut- 
ting, and  mighty  light.*    (The  lying  ould  rap!) 

*  Well,  go  'long  wid  ye,  Kitty,'  says  he,  taking  a 
dhrink ;  *  go  'long  to  Biddy  Fay's,  and  mind  yer- 
self,'  says  be ;  *  sure  th'  officers  do  be  smoking 
their  segars  upon  the  bridge,  says  he,  and  they're 
mighty  blackguards  after  dark.  And  make  haste 
back,  for  it's  toired  I'm  getting.* 

"  Well,  faith,  at  last  I  heerd  her  shut  the  doore ; 
so  I  just  stepped  up  and  turned  the  kay  mighty 
quite,  and  put  my  arm  round  Kitty,  and  tuck  her 
away  towards  the  harses,  and  says  she,  *  where  ye 
goan .'    Can't  ye  coort  me  here  ?  says  she ;  sure 
the  people  do  be  passing  in  the  lane.'    Well,  with 
that  I  catched  her  up,  and  away  wid  me,  hot  fut, 
and  the  crathur  squealed.    <Ab,  can't  ye  stop  > 
says  she,  I'd  die  before  I'd  go  wid  ye !    Sure  I 
thought  ye  an  honest  boy,  Mike.    Be  aisy  wid 
me,  for  the  honor  o'  God;  sure  Pm  young  as 
yit ! '    But,  faith,  we  put  her  on  the  harse,  and  I 
held  her  on  before  me,  and  cut  out  o'  that  full 
tare ;  but  divle  such  a  pillalooing  as  Lanty  made 
out  o'  the  windy  ye  never  heered  !     Sure  we  had 
him  safe,  for  the  windy  was  too  small  for  him ; 
but  anyhow  he  tried  lU  and  stuck  fast,  half  in 
half  out,  and  Pat  Sheahy  stopped  wid  him    a 
minute  to  see  if  he'd  aise  himself  out,  but  divle  a 
taste.     '  Let  me  out  o'  this,'  says  Lanty,  most 
choaked.    «Be  quite,  Mr.   Hickey,'    says    Pat; 
*  don't  alarm  the  town.    What  would  folks  say, 
and  see  ye  stuck  in  yer  own  windy  ?    Faith,  ye 
must  be  swelled  with  the  bad  sperrits  ye  tuck ; 
sure  Cronin's  sperrits  never  did  that  for  ye.    Bet- 
ther  for  ye,  says  he,  to  marry  your  daughter  to 
an  honest  boy  that  does  ye  no  harm,  says  he,  then 
an  ould  spalpeen  that  blows  ye  out  like  a  cow  in 
clover.    !but  if  s  getting  late,  says  Pat,  and  I've 
far  to   travel;  so  I   wish   ye  good  night,  Mr. 
Hickey.    Well,  well,  says  Pat,  sure  th'  airly  boat 
do  be  passing  up  soon  sdter  daylight,  and  they'll 
think  it  curious  to  see  ye  stuck  that  way  in  the 
wall!* 

**  Well,  faith,  he  left  him,  half  out  and  half  in, 
and  away  wid  us  to  the  bog ;  and  I  married  Kitty 
with  the  first  convanience,  and  it's  mighty  happy 
we  are,  bariin  the  gauger  (thaf  s  Oolahan's  bro- 
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dwT-in-lav),  that  do  be  huntiac  niB  onl  for  the  ' 
Hill.  Sure  I  expect  him  lo-Dighl,  and  th'anay: 
wid  hiaii  and  faith  I  lay  qaite,  watching  ycr  ho- ! 
not,  tat  I  thought  ye  might  spake  to  me  tin- 
knovnel  about  tbeit  coming,  for  ye  talked  a  dale 
lo  jeTself."— Tol.  i,,  p.  S3. 

The  lieuteMBt  is  by-and-by  invited  tc 
tbe  hmne  of  Hr.  Cronin : 

"  To  the  ffiNHtaian'B  BBloniahmeDl,  the  canal 
WIS  within  a  nundred  yards,  cat  deep  through  the 
bog,  Rome  foily  ftet  below  the  surface,  and  so 
cnnplelely  ant  of  sighl  that  he  had  not  the  mocii 
distant  notion  of  lIspTOxirDily ;  but  where  the  reai- 
deuce  of  hia  new  frieod  was,  remained  still  a  mys- 
tery. The  bog  had  been  cut  down  in  several 
levels,  like  stepn,  to  the  canal,  but,  looking  uj) 
and  down  along  its  Hraifcht  courae,  no  house,  or 
■ny  signs  of  one,  could  be  discoTered.  '  Sure,  ii 
iai*t  en^  one  rd  bring  to  me  place,'  said  my 
companion,  '  let  alone  to'  aimy ;  for  I  know  yer 
honor  right  welli  and  snre,  if  ye  da  come  in, 
76*11  aee  nothing.'  On  the  deep  siepe  or  levels  of 
the  catling  wera  a  great  many  heaps  of  turf  pllol 
MP,  appareully  with  a  view  to  their  coDvenienl 
nipment  in  the  large  Inrf-boats  which  carry  tbi^ 
admirable  fuel  even  as  far  aa  Dnblin.  Mr.  Cro-  ' 
nin,  after  pausing  a  minute  to  enjoy  the  wonder- 
ing looks  his  companion  >  cast  about  in  search  oi ' 
the  'place,'  commenced  removing  one  of  the' 
heaps  upon  the  level  about  midway  between  the 
~iriace  of  the  bog  and  the  canal.  'The  stack  wap 
out  five  feet  high,  and  as  the  upper  portion  was 


nde,  seuching,  vrilh  the  RTenne 
very  place  of  his  conceoimenl,  and  to  be 
coveivd,  would  have  had  an  awkward  >p 
and,  with  a  fidgety  commanding    ~ 


ftbout      „ 

nmoved  thue  appeared 


.  hole,  or  door-way,  i 


the  heap  was  raised. 

"  When  the  paasage  became  practicabJe,  the  maa>- 
ter  beckoned  to  his  guest,  and  ushered  him  into  a 
room  of  fair  dimenaions,  in  the  centre  of  which 
waa  left  standing  a  column  of  turf  lo  support  the 
loof,  00  one  side  of  which  was  a  hole,  or  window, 
eat  down  from  the  level  above,  and  slightly  co- 
vered with  diy  bnshes.  The  walls  and  floor  were 
perfectly  dry  and  comfortable.  There 
dry  articles  of  furnilure  about  the  place,  several 
low  stools,  a  smalt  tjble,  and  a  rude  old  cbe^t, 
from  which  last  the  owner  produced  some  excel- 
lent hread  nnd  butter,  a  bottle  of  poteen  whidky, 
and  two  small  glassea.    .... 

"  Suddenly  the  boA  started,  then  listened  atten- 
tively, and  finally,  applying  his  ear  close  lo  the 
tarf-w^l,  commenced  making  gestures  to  remain 
atill.  After  a  lime  there  could  be  distinctly  felt  a 
vibration  of  the  springy  grotmd,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  its  increase,  that  a  party  of  many  per- 
■ons  was  anptwhing.  Suddenly  a  word  or 
two  were  apoken  in  a  low  vmce,  and  immediately 
followed  by  the  loud  word  of  comtnand,  '  Hall, 
front:  order  arms:  stand  at  eeae.'  The  sports- 
man knew  the  voice  well :  it  was  that  of  his  bro- 
ther officei,  and  the  party  was  the  detachment  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  Here  was  a  predica- 
ment 1  To  issue  forth  would  have  been  to  beliay 
bis  hospitable  entertainer,  confiscate  his  properly, 
and  consign  him  to  a  prison  :  to  remain  hidden  in 
I  foleen  manufactory,  hearing  bia  own  men  out- 


have  subjected  him  to  a  conn-maitiaL  H»  kaew 
not  what  to  do;  and.aa  isuaaalioRehcMM^dU 
nothing. 

"  Sometimes  the  patty  wu  moved  fnitlMr  w: 
then  bock  again,  past  the  door ;  Aea  the7  htitm 
close  in  front :  but  the  dry  tnrf  left  im  Ubcm  «f 
footmarks,  and  all  their  attempts  wert  baflri. 
Several  of  the  large  stacln  of  tarf  tbey  nmani, 
but  our  particular  one  eacapad  from  iti  iamgM- 
cance ;  and  to  have  removed  all  woold  hava  MR 
the  work  of  a  week.  The  old  oBloer,  ■  dry,  n* 
ter-of-fact  Knglisbman,  waa  beoonuiK  Beaitily 
'  sick  of  the  sdventuie.  He  said  sooMtmnK  aboal 
being  made  a  fool  of,  which  Mr.  Cronin  aonbtad, 
muttering  something  to  the  eflect  that  natnra  had 
I  been  beforehand  with  the  ganger.  *  I  afaall  net 
I  allow  my  men  to  slave  here  all  night,  polbi 
I  down  and  building  up  stacks  of  peat  aAtr  a  t^ 
'  mile  march,  and  ten  miles  to  letum ;  ao  bUkt, 
I  men,  and  unpile  arms.  I^ow  ua  the  place,  wb, 
;  and  we'll  make  the  seizure.'  {ItuiJt,}—*  Well 
;  done,  old  bov,  stick  to  that  !*  Aa  the  aigbt  ail- 
vanced,  the  difficulty  of  findinr  the  still  Iiii  immi, 
and  at  last  the  ganger  was  mia  to  give  ap  tta 
pursuit  in  despair,  and  the  party  wa*  morcd  oC  . 

"The  intruder  lost  no  lime  in  alippii^  oat  cIIIh 
hiding-place,  and  reached  home  befoia  the  Whr. 
'nil  a  late  hour  that  night  he  was  edified  with  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  the  adventaie ;  ha* 
(hey  had  been  hoaxed,  and  dragged  oi«r  twtatj 
Irish  miles  to  a  place  where  there  never  waa  aa 
illicit  still — where  there  never  could  hava  baa  Ac 
smallest  reason  for  suspecting  the  existasice  of  oaa 
'  I  looked  pretty  sharp,'  said  the  old  oflcar,  ■  wai 
[  can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  matL  ma- 
pie.-  '^ 

"  There  was  one  thing  the  junior  had  to 
of,  which  was,  that  on  several  market-oi 
of  whisky  was  mysterioasly  lelt  at  hi>  qianln; 
bnt  he  laid  a  trap  for  the  bringer,  and  at  1ml 
aucht  Mike  Cronin  in  the  fact,  and  the  haimaff 
of  their  acquaintance  was  a  tittle  itistutM  to  hM 
being  made  to  take  it  away,  under  a  thnat  of  cmw 
lain  pains  and  penalties.  Conjoand  tbaMlowl 
be  then  ; — '  '■■"  "■'" 


id  tojeomplaii 
Eel-dayg  a  jv 


sent  his  wife,  even  Kitty,  n  (hat  dn 
sportsman  was  obliged  to  compromise  fay  aeetpt 
ing  a  bottle  or  two,  or  else  shut  the  jataa  aaHatf 
all  the  grey  cloaks  on  a  market-day.*^ 


■TDl.lM^ 

We  rogret  to  say  this  book  does  not  liM 
many  clerical  portraits,  and  still  more  Alt 
it  affords  no  very  agroeable  onea.  NOM 
at  all,  wa  think,  belong  to  the  period  of  tht 
iDfttorOT  oScor  ;  and  we  an  very  wflliBg  to 
suppose  thatinhiayonthfaldayBhaliataBad 
lo  ozaggemtcd  tales  of  tho  prieata  tmOBg 
his  jovial  acquaintonoa  of  the  Onngs  po^ 
t^nasion.  One  episcopal  aketoh)  howeror,  ii 
from  hifl  own  observatioa  : 

•■  A  proleatant  will  £ad  it  difflnH  fo  bdwVR  tti 
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deffree  of  slavish  reverence  which  is  paid  by  the 
interior  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  to  those  of  high  rank 
in  their  church.  Whether  such  is  the  case  in 
other  countries  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  say,  bat 
I  w^s  a  witness  of  it  in  Ireland. 

**  At  the  house  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
intimate,  and  who,  though  a  Protestant,  was 
equally  respected  by  ail  sects  and  classes,  there 
was  staying  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  This 
gentleman,  whom  I  met  more  than  once,  was  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  persons  I  ever  encountered ; 
indeed,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  well- 
educated  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
had  resided  much  abroad.  Many  of  my  readers 
must  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  such  a 
person,  and  will  at  once  understand  the  kind  of 
man  he  was :  his  Irish  assurance  making  him  a 
perfect  master  of  all  the  polite  observances  of  life 
his  native  humor  sharpened  by  collision  with  the 
world,  his  buoyant  animal  spirits  chastened  into 
the  happier  tone  by  a  long  admixture  with  the 
best  society,  and  his  thorough  jgood-nature  break- 
ing out,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  of 
modern  conventionalities.  There  was  no  ascetic 
nonsense  about  him ;  indeed,  a  pleasanter  com- 
panion, even  on  a  fast-day,  I  never  met ;  no  down- 
cast looks,  half  sly,  half  sheepish,  which  charac- 
terize the  Irish  priest  of  these  days.  Neither  had 
he  the  blue  and  congested  look  which  marks  their 
complexions,  and  which  I  never  see  without  feel- 
ing my  benevolence  moved  to  recommend  them  a 
prescription,  if  1  thought  there  would  be  a  chance 
of  their  taking  it  at  my  hands.  My  gaillard  of  a 
bishop  had  nothing  of  ail  this,  though  I  believe 
him  to  have  been  at  least  as  good  a  roan  as  those 
who  have. 

**  To  wait  upon  his  lordship  of  course  came  the 
whole  neighboring  clergy,  and  at  their  first  pre- 
sentation It  was  their  *  hint*  to  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  ask  his  blessing.  Young  ana  old,  fat 
and  slender,  threw  themselves  on  their  marrow- 
bones before  their  spiritual  superior,  and  humbled 
themselves  in  the  dust  before  a  roan.  Is  this 
seemly :  and  what  greater  personal  homage  can 
they  pay  to  the  Deity  ?  We  certainly  bow  the 
knee  to  kings,  but  we  don't,  even  to  thero,  pros- 
trate ourselves,  in  grovelling  abaaeroent,  as  these 
men  did. 

''  Whether  the  bishop,  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  did  not  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  all  this 
before  Protestants,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  he 
was  uncommonly  active  in  picking  them  up  before 
they  fell,  and  after  a  while  received  them  in  a 
separate  room.*'— 76^1.,  p.  283. 

For  this  deathbed  scene  of  a  parish 
priest  the  author  does  not  give  any  author- 
ity but  that  of  a  Paddy  in  livery,  evidently 
a  relation  of  Miss  Edgeworth^s  famous  let- 
ter-writer; but  take  it,  valeat  quantum* 
Mr.  Kisbcy  is  a  doctor  of  all-work,  for 
whom  this  Paddy  has  no  respect : 

**  Father  Shea  was  confined  to  the  hoase,  and 
the  master  tould  me  to  run  down  to  the  town 
and  inquire  for  him,  and  take  him  a  hare,  <  for/ 


says  he, '  he's  fand  of  hare  soap,  says  he,  and 
perhaps  a  drop  will  do  him  good.'  And  with  that 
1  went,  and  the  door  was  open,  and  divie  any  ooe 
in  it  that  I  seen ;  so  I  walks  into  the  kitchen,  and 
there  was  Kit  Flynn  hating  water.  So  I  hxed  for 
Miss  Biddy  (that's  t'housekeeper),  and  says  Kit, 
says  she,  ^  Sure  she's  up  with  the  master,  and  Mr. 
Kisbey's  attinding  him,  and  the  codjutor's  in  it 
[coadjutor,  or  curate] ;  so,  says  she,  go  up,  Fat, 
for  he's  mighty  fand  of  hare  and  the  sight  of  it 
maybe  '11  revive  him,'  savs  she.  So  with  that  I 
goes  gently  up  stairs,  and  the  door  was  open,  and 
I  walks  in  with  a  *  God  save  all  here !'  says  h 

*  You're  kindly  welcome, — come  ia,'  says  Mr. 
Ryan  (that's  the  codjiitor);  *come  in,  says  he, 
Mr.  Finn ;  that's  a  fine  hare  you've  got,'  says  he, 
feeling  it ;  *  that  will  make  a  great  soup,  says  he, 
for  our  poor  friend :  but  I'm  thinking  he's  most 
past  it,'  says  he.  And  with  that  poor  Biddy  be- 
gan to  cry  again,  for  I  seen  that  her  eyes  were 
red,  and  it's  full  of  trouble  she  was,  the  cratur. 
And  I  looked  to  the  bed,  and  his  rivirence  was 
lying,  taking  no  notice  at  all,  but  looking  mighty 
flushed,  and  brathing  hard,  and  Kisbey  was  mix- 
ing some  stuff  at  the  table  in  a  tay-cup,  and  a 
quare  face  he  made,  sure  enough.  And  Biddy 
couldn't  stop  crymg  and  sobbing  fit  to  break  her 
heart,  poor  cratur !  and  she  lifted  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  and  faith  I  seen  it's  very  stout  she  was. 
And  Kisbey  was  moi#ig  an  to  the  bed,  stirring 
the  stuff,  and  looking  hard  at   the   patient — 

*  Whisht,  Biddy,'  says  Kisbey,  *  you'll  disturb  his 
rivirence,  and  roaybe  it's  not  long  hell  be  spared 
to  you ;  sure  it's  a  smart  faver  he's  got :  but  any- 
how, says  Kisbey,  I  think  this  will  do  him,  for 
it's  a  febbrifewdge,  says  he,  and  will  loase  him  in 
the  bowels,  says  Kisbey ;  and  besides,  there's  a 
touch  of  the  saline  in  it,'  says  he,  stirring  the  cup 
a{;ain,  and  making  a  f aoe ;  *  if  s  my  favorite  medi- 
cme,  says  he,  in  a  crisis.'  *  Ochhone  1^  says  poor 
Biddy,  crying  out,  *  what  would  I  do  if  I  lost  his 
rivirence  ?  Ah,  Mr.  Kisbey,  you  see  the  state  I'm 
in,  says  she :  it's  a  poor  case  that  you  can't  relave 
him,  says  she,  wid  your  crisis,  and  he  hearty  <f 
Thursday.'  '  Ah,  be  aisy.  Miss  Biddj^,'  says  the 
codjtttor,  slipping  up  behind  her  murhty  quite 
(sure  it's  him  that  got  the  parish  after  Snea) ;  <  be 
aisy.  Miss  Biddy,'  says  he,  laying  the  heel  of  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulther,  and  his  fiofiers  came 
down  rather  far,  indeed ;  <  be  aisr.  Miss  Biddy, 
says  he,  for  by  the  blessing  o'  God,  it  will  all  be 
right  wid  him.  Sure,  if  human  manes  can  do  it, 
says  he,  Mr.  Kisbey  can  do  it  $  he's  a  man  of 
skill,  says  he,  and  his  practice  extensive.  So 
keep  up  your  heart,  Biddy,  says  the  codiutor ;  but 
it's  VFell  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  We're  frail 
creatures,  and  life's  but  a  span,  says  he,  drawing 
her  towards  him,  mighty  kind ;  *  sure  1  feei  lor 
him,'  says  he,  'neatly,*  pressing  her  bussom« 
And  while  the  coqutor  was  oStnng  consolatioii 
to  Miss  Biddy,  I  seen  Kisbey  houlmng  his  livi- 
reaoe  hj  the  nose,  and  trying  to  put  the  febbn- 
fewdge  into  him ;  but  divje  a  taste  ne'd  have  of  it 
at  all,  but  kicked  and  struggled  like  mad.  '  Ah  ! 
hould  still,  Mr.  Shea,  and  take  it,  says  Kisbey : 
if  s  the  cooling  draught,  says  he,  that  will  aise  you. 
Sure  ifB  mighty  j^easaat  whan  you  gel  it  doiwB» 
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eays  Kisbey,  forcing  it  an  him.  Faith,  I  did  not 
like  to  see  his  rivirente  treated  ao  rough.  '  Well, 
Mr.  Finn,'  gajs  the  codjulor,  'you'd  belter  go 
down  wid  your  hare,  and  give  il  to  Kitty,  says  h^;, 
for  the  Boup.  Miybe  my  poor  friend  will  like  >1, 
aays  lie,  when  the  draugtil  has  aised  him.'  Biii 
the  divie  any  aieing  did  Father  Shea  get,  bairJii 
death,  for  he  died  that  night."— vol.  i.,  p,  61. 

We  should  boToryaorrj  to  endorse  Father 
Shea's  exit  j  but  the  gallant  author  is  dt 
rectlj  rcaponsiblc  for  one  dcath-sconc  ii 
his  book,  and  wg  must  quote  it,  for  no 
page  therein  throws  stcoager  light  on  life  in 
Irclaad  : 


"  I  have  seen  many  executions,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, in  various  countries,  including  the  beheadini-- 
of  Fieschi  and  his  associates,  and  I  never  saiv  a 
roan  come  forth  to  be  put  to  death  who  did  not 
appear  already  more  dead  than  alive,  CMeptiiiK 
0[ie  criminal  at  Naas.  He  had  murJered  his  wife, 
and  the  fact  was  proved  undeniably.  He  cam« 
out  with  a  placid  soiile  and  a  healliiy  complexion , 
and,  I  fancied,  familiarly  acknowlcd^d  some  ac- 
quaintances in  the  crowd.  Perhaps  he  wa^  neived 
with  the  hope  ot  reprieve, — an  cxi>cciation  cer- 
tainly indulged  in  by  the  priest  who  attended  him , 
and  whose  cold,  and  as  If  appeared  irreverent 
prayini;,  extended  to  full  twenty  minutes.  It  was 
dreaillul  to  see  a  man  stand  smiling  and  nodding 
on  the  very  brink  of  ihe  grave,  ami  the  more  so 
as  again  and  agiiin  he  calmly  asserted  his  inno. 
cence  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  suf- 
fer, though  he  admitted  thai  he  had  been  a  mur~ 
dercr  before.  That  such  cxiimple.i,  I  fear,  are  of 
little  use,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  how 
readily  tiie  apeclators  are  moved  to  joke  and  laugh 
at  any  ludicrous  occurrence,  even  at  ibc  most 
solemn  moment.  In  this  case  the  priest  had  inad- 
vertently iilaced  himself  beside  the  man  upon  the 
drop  itself,  just  previous  to  the  bolt  being  drawn, 
and  was  there  loudly  praying.  Recalled  ^y  some 
circumstance  to  a  seoee  of  his  situation,  he 
jumped  nimbly  back  to  the  standing  grating 
without  pausing  in  the  prayer,  and  then,  hold- 
ing firmly  by  the  railing,  extended  his  otber  band 
to  prevent  the  prisoner  following  his  e.'iample. 
There  was  an  audible  laugh  at  the  priest's  agihly, 
in  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  about  to  be 
tnrned  off  would  have  joined,  if  he  hail  not  been 
idindfolded  with  the  nightcap." — vol.  ii,,  p.  S. 


We  are  now  well  aware  that  a  Paddy  will 
allow  himself  to  dio  of  sheer  starvation, 
although  all  the  while  he  has  half  a  dozen 
cold  sovereigns  sewed  up  in  his  ncokurchicf. 
The  following  detail  of  some  of  his  idio- 
syncrasies as  to  the  choice  and  selection  of 
Tiands,  the  constancy  of  his  affection  for 
tic potatoe, and  his  irreclaimable'prcjudicc 
against  articles  both  more  familiar  to  him 

and  more  aeoeptablo  to  people  in  general    j,  „,  „„       .  „  ^  „,^_  ,^  „„  ...__™. . 

than  maiza,  wiU  no  longer  theroforo  excite    ference  the  mouldy  bread.    But  I  hate  ta 

BO  much  voader  in  our  readers  as  the  origi-  I  another  peculiarity  in  the  tniaty  MichaeTa  luth 
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nal  discoTsr;  of  the  facts  did  in  tiie  oiligh^ 
cncd  author  of  "Paddi^DK."  The  tiiapter 
is  entitled  "  Of  the  Potato :" — 

"  Sailing  in  a  little  yacht  on  the  Boath-castcn 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  having  with  me  a  jouog 
fisherman  from  Yougbal,  a  sudden  north- weM gale 
arose  and  blew  us  off  the  coast.  For  some  boon 
il  was  impossible  to  carry  sail  at  all,  so  Tioleut 
were  the  squalls  that  came  off  that  iroD-bouod 
coast ;  and  there  seemed  every  probability  of  our 
bringing  up  somewhere  on  the  Welsh  coast  ihouU 
the  gale  continue,  and  our  boat  weather  the  ihott, 
heavy  seas,  which  rose  higher  and  moredangerani 
as  we  left  the  land.  Fortunately  towardaeveniog 
the  wind  lulled,  and  we  were  able,  under  a  elooe- 
reefed  mainsail,  to  stager  bock  towaida  the  coact, 
shapiog  our  course  with  many  weary  tacks  for 
Ardmore  Bay,  at  the  rocky,  soutbern  siuB  of  which 
we  arrived  in  thick  darkness,  the  black  outline  of 
the  cliffs  being  only  recognised  against  the  equally 
block  sky  by  their  immovable  position  amongrt 
the  driving  clouds.  Relying  upon  the  conning  o( 
Ibe  trusty  Mike,  we  stood  into  the  bay,  and  finally 
dropped  anchor  abreast  of  the  village  and  undoi 
shelter  of  ilie  cliffs.  Of  food  we  had  a  lump  at 
hard  mouldy  iiread,  left  foigollen  from  some  fanner 
irip :  but  there  was  a  keg  of  fresh  water,  a  cook- 
ing apparatus,  and  good  store  of  sea-birds  killed 
before  the  gale  came  on. 

!  a  lire,  skin  and  prepare  the  birds  for 
elewing,  we  busily  addressed  ourselves.  And  let 
-'*  the  fastidious  render  imagine  that  such  a  mete 

1  mere  unpalatable  make-shift :  sea-birds  pro- 
duce a  rich  anil  savory  soup,  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  hare-soup,  esjiecially  if  after  akinnuv 
lliey  are  allowed  to  soak  for  some  houn  in  COU 

"Each  time  that  the  lid  of  our  kettle  was  remored 

ing  fluid,  till  about  midnight  a  supper  was  ready 
fhat  an  alderman  might  not  have  disdained,  let 
iilone  two  hungry  men  fasting  since  an  early 
Ijreakfasl,  and  who  had  been  working  hard  in  the 
U'el  for  nine  or  ten  hours.  As  president  of  the 
mess,  1  mode  an  equitable  division  of  the  fare,  and>  , 
lioniling  Michael  bis  portion,  fell  furiously  upon 
ibe  Guillemot  soup.  Anything  more  eKquiste  to 
my  taste  on  that  occasion  I  never  encounteicdj 
but,  behold  !  the  trusty  Alike  stirred  not,  neither 
did  he  lift  up  his  spoon.  He  would  not  touch  it  1 
'  Faith,  I  (never  see  any  one  ate  them  things  at  ■ 
ail  I'  But  you  have  nothing  else,  man,  except 
iliai  mouldy  crust !  '  Faith,  I  wouldn't  eat  il  at 
ait!'  Is  it  fast-day?  'No!'  Come,  nonaenael 
try  a  pufhn — or  this  cormorant  yon'Il  find  exceed- 
ingly juicy  and  tender.  No  I  Pethapa  yon  are 
iiiil  bnnrry }  <  Failb,  it's  meeelf  that  la,  tbttk. 
:>arrow  bid  I  had  to-day  T  Would  yon  like  a 
keitlefuU  of  Connaugbt  Inmpeia  wdl  boiled? 
Be  my  sowl  I  would  I !'  (With  much  eaetgy.) 
iiifTering  from  the  heal  with  their  coals  unbuUooedf 
.lust  so  1'  But  as  you  haven't  got  the  watieai 
■y  a  bit  of  willock  ?  •  Ogh !  1  wouldat  taala 
at  all '.     I'd  be  sick  !' — So  he  n 
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*'  The  next  morning  a  boat  came  off  and  took  us 
ashore,  and  we  steered  at  once  for  the  best  cabin.in 
the  place — bad  enough  it  was,  but  bearing  on  the 
whitewashed  wall  the  encouraging  hieroglyphic  of 
a  bottle  and  glass,  and  above  the  doorway  this  in- 
scription, contiived  ingeniously  to  fit  the  space,  and 
reading  somewhat  like  a  rude  rhyme  : 

BKAMTSH  and  CRAWFORD»S  PO 
RTEd  Licensed  for  SPIRITS  and  to 
BACCO. 

Here  the  Saxon  called  for  eggs  and  bacon — it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  order  of  the  Celt.  But 
the  bacon  was  not  to  be  procured  in  the  village, 
and  a  boy  despatched  to  a  house  "  convanient"  did 
not  return  till  the  Celtic  breakfast  was  heaped  up- 
on the  board.  In  vain  did  the  Saxon  call  upon 
him  to  stop — to  pause — not  to  throw  away  so 
glorious  an  appetite  upon  a  peck  of  tubers — at  least 
to  keep  a  corner  for  the  bacon.  But  Mike  was 
mounted  on  an  irresistible  hobby,  and,  like  the  La- 
dy Haussi^re,  he  *  rode  on.' — Well,  hold  hard  be- 
fore you  o^o  into  your  second  peck — see,  here's  a 
rasher  ready!  *  No.'  What!  you  don't  like 
bacon  ?  •  Failh,  I  dunnow ! '  Not  know  if  you  like 
bacon  ?  *  Sure,  I  never  lasted  the  like  !'  He  had 
never  tasted  bacon  !  He,  an  Irishman,  of  the  age 
of  twenty — who  had  been  brought  up  with  pigs 
from  earliest  infancy — whose  ears,  probably,  re- 
ceived a  grunt  before  all  other  sounds — whose  in- 
fant head  had  been  pillowed  upon  living  chitterlings, 
and  whose  earliest  plaything  was  souse — who  had 
bestridden  chines  and  griskins  before  he  could  walk, 
and  toddled  through  boyhood  with  pettitoes— nay, 
who  could  not,  at  the  present  hour,  when  at  home, 
put  forth  hand  or  foot  without  touching  ham  or 
flitch ;  and  yet  he  had  never  tasted  bacon  1  nor 
wished  to  taste  it !  ! 

**  Poor  creatures  !  no  wonder  we  can  do  nothing 
for  them.  What  hope  is  there  for  a  man  who,  half 
starved,  will  yet  dine  upon  a  boiled  potato — nay, 
go  without  even  that — rather  than  try  a  new  dish  ? 
— who  will  sell  a  youn^  pig  weighing  ten  pounds 
for  ten  pence  to  lay  out  in  potatoes,  in  preference  to 
eating  the  \)i^  V — vol.  ii.,  p.  124. 

If  the  following  fact  be  new  to  our  author, 
he  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  it.  We  give  it 
on  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 
When  the  late  '  Famine'  was  at  its  worst 
in  Connemara,  the  sea  off  the  coast  there 
toenic'd  with  turbot  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  laziest  of  fishermen  could  not  help  catch- 
ing them  in  thousands ;  but  the  common 
people  would  not  touch  them,  because,  we 
suppose,  there  were  no  potatoes  to  eat  with 
them — for  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
objection  was  the  more  civilized  one  of 
lack  of  lobsters  for  sauce. 

From  the  potato  of  the  peasant  the  Major 
takes  the  liberty  of  passing  to  a  little  dis- 
course on  what  is  called  among  the  orators 
of  regimental  messes  the  '  General  Ques- 
tion'— and  we  are  not  unwilling  to  be  among 
his  listeners : 


«  The  universal  example  of  the  higher  ninkff 
throughout  Ireland  has  gone  to  diffufie  a  loye  of 
sporting  and  a  hatred  ol  work.  The  younger  bro- 
ther will  drag  on  his  shabby  life  at  toe  family  do- 
main, rather  than  make  an  effort  to  be  independent 
by  means  of  a  profession ;  and  ]fe  for  a  trade,  he 
would  call  out  the  man  who  suggested  such  a  de- 
gradation. The  shopkeeper,  as  much  afi  he  can, 
shufHes  out  of  the  business,  and  leaves  it  to  hi» 
wife,  while  he  is  either  indulging  his  half-tipsy 
grandeur  in  the  back  parlor  or  out  with  the,  hounds. 
The  farmer,  even  in  harvest-time,  will  leave  the 
loaded  car — tlirow  aside  the  business  of  the  day — 
to  follow  the  *  hoont,'  if  the  hounds  come  in  the 
neighborhood.  Even  a  shooting  sportsman  is  suf- 
ficient to  aUract  them :  they  follow  the  example 
set  them  by  their  betters,  and  have  had  no  otl^r.) 
'*  Of  course  they  will  attend  monster  meetings, 
and  listen  with  delight  to  an  orator  who  offers  to 
procure  them,  on  the  easiest  conditions,  Justice 
FOR  Ireland — a  phrase,  which,. in  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  means  what  each  most  desires — a 
good  farm,  easy  rents,  dear  selhng,  and  cheap  buy- 
mg — and  all  to  be  had  by  Repeal !  How  can  they 
refuse  to  go  heart  and  hand  with  a  gentleman  who 
promises  all  this — cracks  his  joke  with  a  jolly, 
good-humored  face — praises  Irish  beauty,  and 
boasts  of  the  power  of  Irish  limbs — irresistible  in 
cajolery,  and  matchless  in  abuse — never  confuted, 
or  even  questioned,  except  by  some  «  Gutter  Com- 
missioner/ who,  if  he  was  not  kicked  out  of  the 
.  country,  deserved  to  be  ? 

,  "  1  am  far  from  presuming  to  suggest  a  remedy 
I  for  Irish  disorders ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a 
y  Stronger  power  than  that  afforded  by  our  present 
I  laws  is  required  in  so  desperate  a  case.  To  wait 
till  the  a^e  of  reason  dawns  upon  a  people  whose 
besotted  ignorance  is  such  that  you  cannot  make 
them  understand  what  is  best  for  them,  or  that  you 
are  trying  to  benefit  them,  is  hopeless;  who  have 
a  native  cunning  and  aptitude  to  defeat  your 
schemes ;  who  have  no  sense  of  independence  or 
shame  of  beggary ;  and  (which  is  the  worst  feature 
in  the  case),  who  are  upheld  in  their  opposition  to 
all  improvement  by  those  in  whom  all  their  confi- 
dence is  placed,  who  teach  them  that  England  is 
their  great  and  grinding  oppressor,  from  whom 
spring  all  their  wrongs  and  all  their  mi«r}'.  This 
is  rung  in  their  ears  by  all  whom  they  are  taught 
to  look  up  to:  their  journalists,  their  poets,^ their 
patriots,  their  priests,  have  all  the  same  cry, — 

*  On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin — 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt' 

This  is  the  never-ending  burden  of  all  the  speeches 
and  all  the  writings  addressed  to  the  Irish  people. 
It  is  in  vain  you  feed  and  clothe  them — pay 
them  to  make  their  own  roads— drain  their  own 
bogs — nay,  sow  their  own  land.  It  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  boon  distrusted  when  it  is  associ- 
ated with  *  the  Saxon  and  guilt  !*  But  still  the  les- 
son is,  Gret  all  you  can — take  every  advantage — still 
cry  for  more — hate  the  giver  but  take  the  gift — 
*cram,  and  blaspheme  your  feeder.' 

**  Education  may  do  something ;  but  when  you 
have  taught  them  to  read,  wiU  mey  be  allotjped  to 
read  7    fiid  anybody  ever  see  an  Iiiah  peasant 
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reading  in  bis  cabin?  and  yet  education  is  very  ciroolstion  at  all  among  tlie  imiMrw  of  tlie 

S?  u     nl^^  «^*  ^'^.^'^^y  'u  ^  ^}^  ^"  1  J""  Irish— whereas,  somehow  or  other,  miem 

ink.    This  once  attained,  thev  will  gnuluaWy  ^^f    ^^  ^  ^^       ^       ^     ^           ^ 

shake  off  their  «old  men  of  the  «*.'     In  the  *  •  *  ^  v        i.  xi.       J^\^  %    iV      ,      Jf 

mean  time,  our  law-Unkers  may  meddle  with  their  stnctest  ban  whether  of  the  Inrlnng  Jerait 

system  of  tenure,  their  poor,  and  their  relation  of  T^'^  *°®  .  *>rawlmg  pnest— or  the  profee-. 

landlord  and  tenant— for  it  will  be  hard  to  put  sional  Agitator  in  Dublin.     But  even  thie 

them  into  any  position  more  deplorable  than  that  was  a  secondary  motive.     We  see  oertun 

in  which  they  are  now." — vol.  li.,  p.  132.  continental  journals  cammed  oontinuallT 

with  articles  on  Irish  matters  made  up  ot 
We  offer  these  extracts,  and  earnestly  extracts  cither  from  Whig  and  Rameel 
recommend  almost  all  the  rest  of  this  gen-  journals  of  English  birthy  or  from  the 
tloman's  Scraps  and  SketckeSj  as  fair  ma-  tomes  of  such  superficial,  dogmatioal  p^ 
terials  for  the  dispassionate  public — if  anv  dants  as  M.  Beaumont,  or  sudli  sentimen- 
such  public  there  bo  as  respects  Ireland,  tal  ninnies  as  the  Vieomte  d'Arlinooort. 
Past  of  his  second  volume  is  occupied  with  Now  the  editors  of  these  BibHoikkauei  Sm- 
a  composition  of  a  different  class.  It  is,  ropienneSj  Biblioth^quea  UnivertelieMj  &o.| 
in  fact,  a  Review  of  some  late  'Histo-  &c,  &c.,  French,  Swiss,  Belgian,  or  Ger- 
ries of  Ireland,'  amons  others,  of  Mr.  man,  are,  we  suspect^  in  no  sli^t  degree  di- 
Moore's  ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Moore  himself  rectedas  to  their  choice  of  plunder  from  the 
must  be  startled  and  amused  to  see  the  English  periodical  press  by  the  mere  eonei- 
quiet  dexterity  with  which  facts  in  his  book  deration  of  what  will  amuse  their  readen; 
have  been  set  in  array  against  its  drift.  A  and  therefore  we  have  compounded  this 
man  of  true  genius  like  him,  tasting  with  paper  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  its  attracting 


such  exquisite  relish  the  picturesque  of 
manners  as  well  as  of  scenery,  could  not 
possibly  do  a  history  of  Ireland  so  as  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  those  Milesians  who 


their  notice,  and  becoming  by  their  indn^ 
trious  machinery  diffused  among  Btndenli 
who  do  not  materially  swell  our  own  or  anj 
other  English  list  of  subscribers.     If  we  be 


not  disappointed  in  our  anticipaviona  on 
this  score,  let  us  present  one  humble  paiiiiu| 
petition  to  our  foreign  free-traders.  Will 
they  do  us  the  favor  not  to  omit  one  niall 


specimen  more  of  an  elderly  and  ezperiea^ 
cd  English  officer's  serious  refleotioni  ^^ 


ffive  their  fellow-subjects  and  readers  credit 
for  any  disoourso  of  reason.  He  could 
not,  we  believe,  go  over  chronicles,  and 
annals,  and  letters,  and  despatches,  and 
merely  pick  out  what  would  servo  the  pur- 
poses of  any  one  party,  or  faction,  or  sect  

whatever : — he  must  rest  on  the  really  sa-  '  the   affairs  of   Ireland  ?     JExtremum 

lient  points,  with  whatever  inferences  preg-    concede  laborem  ! — 

nant — it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  tell  the 

story  and  omit  the  cream.      We  do  not       "  To  the'mat  majority  of^  unimaghwtife 

give   him  credit  for  being  very  much  in   ^^^  ^^^  I^  character  is  a  profound  mjUfln: 

earnest  in  his  own  flourishing  coramenta-   There  is,  from  high  to  low,  a  want  of  pmeiiii 

ries,  and,  in  short,  have  no  cloabt  he  will  T^TJt^Z,  1^1  Thi!^  7/  rLl*"*"?*^!:^ 

.i'      'A  X  1      11  1  ji.*  accept  without  sname:  the  old  spint  of  h'eQah- 

smile  with  tolerable  complacency  over  this  ^rin^  is  still  strong  amongst  them,  and  thevm 

gentle  castigation  from  one  m  whose  socie-  ready  to  bestow  their  burdens  or  their  eonmef 

ty,  peradventure,  he  will  feel  that  he  would  upon  any  one  who  will,  under  any  dr 

be  considerably  more  at  home  than  in  any  accept  the  charge.     Their  sense  of 


eongregation*  cither  of  Old  or  Young  Erin,  wron^  is  different  from  oun.    A  mn  oceufjing 

But  we  shall  not  meddle  with  the  brother-  **•«  H''  P<»»  "^  »J??«'*'o»  w»^'  *"  tae&im  u2 

reviewcr-too  happy  should  wo  have  been  '^^^^  purpoaes.  fakJy  a^  history  to  nke  oata 

f  adopt  (and  Jr?Jg.e)  the  production  if  r:;^^'^^,'*^^!^!;^?; 

ho  had  sent  it  to  us  m  MS.— as  it  is,  we  The  gentleman  who  fraudulently  pniiinioii  

can  only  repeat  our  fraternal  recommenda-  self  of  his  noble  relative's  diamoods^  and  nawBii 

tion  of  what  all  the  candid  will  admit  to  them,  from  the  moment  of  detection  kmuy  pio* 

bo,  or  at  least  to  contain  the  stuff  of,  a  claimed  himself  an  ill-used  man — a  victim  to  Um 

first-rate  article.  narrow  prejudices  of  society— and  ndied       '   ' 


Already,  it  may  be  thought,  we  have  ex-  i*?,^^»: ,  Tbe gallant offi^  who pocketedav^ 

tracted  quite  enough  of  politick  from  '  Pad-  S^'^^o  a  iwSk^^  ^"^  mSSS  *  "^"SS 

diana'— let  us  honestlv  tell  the  reason  te8U^niil8*!)fX'^t^«w^^^ 

We  do  not  question  that  this  book  will  he  knows  to  be  acquainted  with  elf  the  ci 

have  a  run  in  Great  Britain — but  we  do  not  stances  of  the  case;  and  them  ie  notalu 

l>elieve  it  will  be  allowed  to  get  into  any  Ireland  who  would  blush  to  withhoJd  hie 
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wheat  and  let  his  land  lie  fallow,  it  ha  ihoii^hi 
ihete  waa  a  [irohabilily  that  the Govemmenl  niuild 
lijid  him  xeii  and  lill  his  land  forhim.  Hi^  lawz- 
lon^ueil  orators  know  this, and  clamor  for  him; 
and  even  F.nglish  gentlemen  nill,  for  facttous  ]iur- 
poscH,  join  in  the  cry, 

"  Ii  may  seem  harsh  lo  say  ihac  kindneiis  ami 
conciliation  nre  thrown  away  upon  the  Iri'ih  in 
their  present  slate,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  Accompa- 
nied by  a  prelly  slcong  dcmonstralion  of  puwer. 
Savages,  or  even  half-savages,  must  feel  the  slrong 
hand  [o  int^pire  lliom  with  respect.  Try  the  con- 
ciliaiory  system  in  the  East,  and  not  even  ready 
money  k'III  get  you  on.  Are  the  Irish  civilized  .■ 
Are  they  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  on  the  eame 
footing  as  the  tln^lish  .'  Can  a  people  be  called 
civilized  where  farm-laborers  work  under  an  es- 
cort of  police!  where  murderers  are  fostered,  and 
improving  lanJIonls  fhot !  where  they  hiitrow  by 
the  horses'  tails  -'  where  hall-proof  waiBicoals  are 
lucralive  articles  of  manufacture?  where  they  be- 
lieve in  O'Higgina .'  and  up  to  ihe  piwent  moment 
have  (laiil  an  imjiostor  a  princely  income  to  dis- 
unite Ibem  from  their  only  friend  !  In  truth,  when 
we  rellect  ujion  the  scrapes  which  this  brave, 
i^od- humored,  g«iteroas,  and  nose-led  people 
haie  been  brought  into  m  all  itges  by  ihefr  kingH, 
their  chiels,  their  priests,  and  their  patriots,  we 
arc  astonished  lo  read  in  Holinshed  that  ■  There 
is  no  fridhterme  for  a  knave.'  " — vol.  ii,,  p.  2G6. 

Wo  stipposo  after  what  we  said  at  the  bc- 
giTininf;  it  is  entirely  acodless  for  Us  to  us- 
plain  that  in  thisTcry  clever  man's  diatrilies 
he  has  not  the  sli-rLtcst  intention  of  onHtinp; 
any  disparagement  on  the  virttics  wLiL'h,  iii> 
leas  thiLU  powerful  understanding  and  ciLpti- 
vatiag  maiiiters,  characterize  in  our  tinic  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  gentry.  He  is 
as  fiir  above  pandering  to  the  narrow  prc- 
judicos  of  the  t'nglish  bigot  as  of  the  IrLnh 
fanfttic.  He  regards  the  questions  at  issue 
from  an  imperial,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  Kay  from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view. 

Wc  ought  to  mention  that  we  had  not 
read  until  our  paper  was  done  a  small  vo- 
lum"  iu.st  published  with  the  title  of  '  Ire- 
land Sixty  Vcara  Ago.'  If  we  had,  we 
should  have  eicep ted  it  from  our  general 
criticism  on  works  lately  produced  about 
Iri^h  manners.  Tho  author  has  collected 
with  diligence,  and  put  together  in  a  very 
agreeable  style,  a  world  of  most  Blrikitig 
and  pi'.ture,sf|ua  incidents  and  characters  of 
the  poiiodiinmedi.ttely  preceding  tho  Union. 
Eminently  amusing  as  he  is,  we  spc  nol  the 
lca.st  trace  of  liarringtonian  romance  about 
his  chapters.  As  to  hia  preface^  he  is  aa 
Irishinnu,  though  a  highly  cultivated  one — 
therefore  we  may  be  pirdonedfor  doubting 
whether  he  has  nfrt  rather  ovcr-estimatL-d 
the  progress  actually  made  by  his  counlry- 
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men,  within  these  sixty  years,  towards  ha- 
bits of  order  and  industry.  But  that  they 
have  made  great  progress,  notwithstanding 
all  tho,  aa  we  believe,  just  and  true  pictures 
in  '  Paddiana,'  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  most  earnestly  do  we  concur  in  his  hope 
and  prayer  that  tho  progress  may  advance 
henceforth  with  ever  increasing  rapidity. 


AsEcnoTE  OP  Pius  IX.— Cardinal  Lamhruschlni 
wrote  lo  Ecveral  j«ligioUB  communities  engeglDg 
Ihem  to  oflei  up  prayent  that  the  Pope  might  be  re. 
moved  from  bis  state  ol'  blindness.  One  of  these 
letters  was  sent  to  Fiu'  IX.  who  cs.i]scil  the  cai^i- 
nal  to  be  invited  lo  come  and  see  bim.  The  cardi- 
nal bavin;  replied  thai  he  was  ill,  and  could  only 
go  the  neil  day,  the  Pope  wnt  a  message  [hat  he 
would  wait  on  the  cardinal.  On  ihJt  the  cardinal 
hastened  to  the  Q.uirina1,  and  on  being  introduced 
lo  the  Pope  the  Holy  Father  placed  in  his  hands 
the  letter  which  he  had  adUreued  to  ttie  communi- 
ties. Wiien  ihe  cardinal  had  read  it,  the  Pope  ^id, 
''  Tou  now  underaland  that  I  could  not  go  to  bed 
without  pardoning  you."  ; 

Apothrosis  or  the  EMrEBOR  Napoleon  and  ths 

Ehfrssb  /otEFHiNE. — Oo  Sklndaj  evening  not  only 
was  Ihe  Hippodrome  at  Lyona  overcharged,  but  the 
whole  or  its  environs  densely  crondcd  with  people, 
lo  witness  the  exhibition  of  a  spectacle  announced 
as  the  "Apotheosis  of  the  Emperor  Napoletsi  and 
Ihe  Empress  Josephine,  conducted  lo  the  allies  by 
Iwo  guardian  angels."  By  means  of  cords  and 
machinery,  a  car  containing  the  prototypes  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  with  their  genii,  waa  raised 
from  the  area  of  ihe  Hippodrome  to  ihe  height  of 
about  thirty-five  yards.  At  this  moment  the  car 
broke  undei  its  superincumbent  weight,  and  the 
great  Emperor,  represented  by  a  waiter  of  a  coflise- 
house  who  was  remarkable  for  his  supposed  resem- 
blance to  NapoleoD,  and  who  was  invealed  with  ihc 
well-known  ihrte-cornered  hat  and  green  uniform, 
came  headlong  to  the  spot  from  which  he  had  risen, 
in  the  terrified  sight  olupw*rds  of  10,000  spectators. 
He  lay  Bensele»«  on  [be  ground,  and  was  earricd 
away  in  a  hopeless  suie.  In  Ihe  meanwhile  the 
Emprcaa  Josephine  was  seen  suspended  in  mid-air 
by  a  coid.  whether  thus  caught  accidentally  or 
previously  fastened  by  precaution  is  not  known. 
She,  however,  after  remaining  in  Ibis  awkn'ard  po- 
sition for  about  Icn  minutes,  was  lowered  gently  to 
the  earili,  and  ai  last  stood  erect  un  her  feel  without 
any  material  iujury, —  Galigiuuii. 

The  Moiaui  of  St.  Sopm*. — Our  readers  will 
hear  wiili  gratificadon  and  surprise,  that  the  Church 
of  Saini  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  which  has  been 
convened  into  a  mosiiue  since  1453,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  Christian  church  that  eKisis,  is  now  under- 
going a  thorough  restoration,  by  order  of  [he  Sultan, 
under  Ihc  direction  ol  M.  Fossati,  an  architect.  As 
we  are  informed,  they  have  removed  the  layer  of 
p)a.sier  with  h  hich  the  superb  mosaics  and  frescoes 
that  decorate  the  walls  were  covered,  and  which  are 
not  less  imporUint  a*  regards  on  than  ihey  are  in 
reaped  of  bitiory.—jMtite'. 
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LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


In  the  year  1840,  a  yoiin<r  man,  hardly  of 
age,  took  a  small  boat,  und,  furnished  with 
drawing  materials,  descended  the  river 
Mississippi,  resolved  to  gain  for  his  coun- 
try a  great  name  in  the  kingdom  of  art.  It 
had  been  said  that  America  had  no  artists 
commensurate  with  the  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent of  her  scenery,  and  John  Banvard, 
now  in  his  little  boat,  sets  sail  down  the 
Mississippi,  to  prove  how  unfounded  was 
this  assertion. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  his  former 
life,  which,  with  its  hardships,  disappoint- 
ments, and  privations,  had  fitted  him  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  undertak- 
ing. He  was  born  in  New  York,  and  well 
educated  by  his  father,  who  was  the  pastor 
of  Harvard  Church,  Boston.  Being  of  de- 
licate health  in  childhood,  he  was  unable 
to  enjoy  the  active  out-of-doors  sports  of 
other  boys,  and  accordingly  amused  himself 
by  drawing,  for  which  he  very  early  showed 
a  decided  talent.  Besides  drawing,  he  de- 
voted himself  also  to  natural  philosophy, 
and  made  some  clever  instruments  for  his 
own  use,  one  of  which  was  a  camera  obscura. 
His  room  was  a  perfect  laboratory,  or  mu- 
seum. He  constructed  a  little  diorama  of 
the  sea,  on  which  he  exhibited  moving 
ships,  and  even  a  naval  engagement.  The 
money  which  was  given  him,  he  spent,  not 
in  toys  and  sweetmeats,  but  in  the  pur- 
chase of  types  for  a  little  printing-press  of 
his  own  construction,  at  which  he  printed 
hand-bills  for  his  juvenile  exhibitions. 

The  child  was  truly  father  of  the  man, 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases.  But  he 
had  much  to  pass  through  yet,  before  the 
promise  of  the  boy  could  be  developed  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  man.  Ban- 
vard's  father,  like  many  another  honost  and 
unworldly  man,  entered  into  a  partnership 
in  trade,  and  soon  after  found  himself  pen- 
niless ;  this  unfortunate  connexion  swept 
away  all  the  frugal  earnings  of  his  life  ;  his 
family  were  turned  adrift  upon  the  world, 
and  with  this  heart-breaking' knowledge  he 
died.  John  was  then  fifteen,  and,  taking 
leave  of  his  family,  he  set  off  into  Ken- 
tucky, to  seek  his  fortune ;  ho  tried  first 
of  all  with  an  apothecary,  but  being  de- 
tected drawing  portraits  on  the  wall  with 


chalk  instead  of  making  up  presoriptionfl, 
the  apothecary  dismissed  him. 

He  then  took  to  painting  in  earnest,  but 
unluckily,  there  was  not  sufficient  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  in  the  West  to  maintain  him ; 
so  meeting  with  some  young  men  of  his  He- 
quaintanco,  they  took  a  boat,  and  set  off 
down  the  river  in  search  of  adventures,  and 
of  these  they  had  no  lack — among  otherSi 
narrowly  escaping  wreck  during  a  storm. 
We  next  find  him  at  the  village  of  New 
Harmony,  on  the  Wabash  river,  where,  in 
company  with  three  or  four  other  youths, 
he  built  and  fitted  up  a  flat-boat,  with 
some  dioramic  paintings  of  his  own  prepa- 
ration, and  then  started  down  the  Wabash, 
with  the  intention  of  coasting  that  river 
into  the  Ohio,  and  so  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  exhibiting  by  the  way 
their  works  of  art  to  the  scanty  population 
of  the  wilderness.  Although  their  boat 
was  of  their  own  manufacture,  they  weie 
too  poor  to  complete  it  entirely  before  they 
set  out  on  their  extraordinary  expedition, 
but  hoped  to  finish  it  out  of  their  proceeds 
as  they  went  along.  They  took  with  them 
such  a  supply  of  provisions  as  their  means 
would  afibrd,  and  this  of  course  was  small 
enough.  The  river  was  low,  and  none  of 
them  having  descended  the  Wabash  before, 
they  were  consequently  ignorant  of  its  nari- 
gation  ;  they,  therefore,  were  beset  with  all 
the  perils  of  American-river  travelling,  and 
at  last  found  themselves  fast  on  a  sand-bar, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  reduced  to  their  last 
peck  of  potatoes.  For  two  days  they  li^ 
bored  to  get  their  boat  off  the  bar,  but  in 
vain,  and  to  add  to  their  dilemma,  OTer- 
exertion,  together  with  being  too  long  in 
the  water,  without  food,  threw  poor  Ban- 
vard into  a  violent  fit  of  ague. 

"  The  bar  upon  which  they  were,'*  says 
the  narrative  before  us,  ^^  was  called  the 
Bone- bar,  because  the  bank  of  the  riTer, 
immediately  opposite,  was  full  of  organio 
remains.  Some  of  the  large  bones  were 
then  protruding  out  of  the  side  of  the  bank, 
in  full  view,  and,  as  Banyard  lay  on  the 
soft  sand  of  thi'  bar,  which  he  found  a  more 
comfortable  couch  than  the  hard  planks  of 
the  boat,  his  head  burning  with  Mver,  and 
his  limbs  aching  with  pain,  he  looked  al 
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these  gloomy  relics  of  an  antediluvian  race, 
and  felt  as  though  his  bones  would  soon  be 
laid  with  them.  At  sunset,  however,  by 
good  luck,  the  rest  of  the  company  pot  the 
boat  over  the  bar,  took  Banvard  aboard, 
and  landed  in  the  woods  almost  exhausted. 
Food  was  as  scarce  here  as  on  the  bar,  and 
the  weary  party  went  suppcrless  to  bed 
Next  niorning  they  started  early,  less  anx- 
ious to  exhibit  their  dioramic  wonders,  than 
to  obtain  something  to  eat.  But  they  were 
on  Wabash  island,  which  is  uninhabited, 
and  whore  they  only  found  some  paw-paws, 
which,  although  his  companions  ate  vora- 
ciously, Banvard,  who  was  consumed  with 
violent  fever,  could  not  touch." 

Next  day  they  sent  thoir  hand-bills  to 
the  villa;re  of  Shawneetown,  about  seven 
niilos  inland,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to 
come  down  and  see  the  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion tliat  evening  at  the  wharf ;  and,  to 
their  great  joy,  on  coming  within  sight  of 
the  appointed  place,  they  saw  a  large  com- 
pany assembled.  Full  of  the  hope  of  a 
good  supper  at  last,  they  unfortunately 
made  more  haste  than  good  speed,  and  ran 
their  boat  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  a  short 
di-taneo  from  the  shore.  The  efforts  of 
those  on  land,  as  well  as  the  luckless  com- 
pany on  l)oard,  were  ineffectual  to  free  the 
boat,  nid  the  good  people  of  Shawneetown 
went  back  to  their  homes  without  seeing 
the  sliow,  and,  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
their  lio>pitality,  the  poor  showman  again 
"^vjiit  to  bed  without  a  supper.  Fortunate- 
ly, a  steamer  passed  them  in  the  night,  and 
the  swell  which  it  occasioned  in  the  river 
liftin;:^  them  off  the  rocks,  they  found  them- 
selves noxt  morning  eight  miles  below 
ShSwii  3etown,  and  aground  on  the  Cincin- 
nati bar.  Here,  luckily,  provisions  wore 
plentiful,  and  according  to  the  American 
law  of  barter,  the  dioramic  exhibition  was 
opened,  and  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  fowl, 
or  a  dozen  of  eggs,  sufficed  for  the  admis- 
sion fee.  They  now  ate  and  drank,  and 
made  merry,  and  poor  Banvard  found,  as 
we  so  often  do,  that  adversity  has  its  bless- 
incTs ;  his  hm^  fast  had  starved  the  fever 
out  of  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  quite 
well. 

When  the  good  people  of  Cincinnati 
were  satisfied  with  seeing,  and  the  exhibi- 
tors had  laid  in  good  store  of  provision, 
they  a«.'ain  continued  their  voyage,  stopping 
at  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  shore, 
and  amusing  and  astonishing  the  people  by 
their  show,  and  everywhere  the  people  paid 
in  kind  for  their  amusement.     It  was  no  un- 


usual thing  for  a  family  to  come  to  see 
"  the  Show-boat,"  the  rather  with  a  bushel 
of  potatoes,  the  mother  with  a  fowl,  and 
the  children  with  a  pumpkin  a-piece  as  the 
price  of  their  admission.  This  was  a  time 
of  plenty  and  prosperity,  but  unlooked-for 
misadventures  even  there  befell  them.  One 
night  a  mischievous  fellow,  while  they  were 
exhibiting,  and  the  little  boat  was  full  of  visi- 
tors, set  it  loose  from  the  shore,  and  it  thus 
drifted  down  the  stream  with  its  uncon- 
scious load,  who  were  at  length  landed,  to 
their  inconceivable  astonishment,  several 
miles  off,  in  a  thick  cane-brake. 

Their  next  adventure  was  at  Plumb-point, 
where  the  boat  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
the  Murrell  robbers,  a  large  organized  ban- 
ditti, who  infested  the  country  for  miles 
around,  and  here  Banvard  nearly  lost  his 
life.  Several  pistol-shots  were  fired  at 
him,  but  being  in  the  dark,  none  of  them 
took  effect,  although  several  lodged  in  the 
deck  of  the  boat  within  a  few  inches  of 
him.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  during 
which  one  of  the  robbers  was  shot,  the  boat 
was  rescued,  but  one  of  the  company  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  with  a  bowie-knife. 

Banvard  continued  with  the  boat  till  it 
arrived  at  the  Grand  Gulf,  and  then,  find- 
ing no  profit  accruing  to  him  from  the  ex- 
pedition,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  compa- 
'  ny,  and  devoted  himself  to  painting.  He 
successively  tried  his  fortune  in  New  Or- 
leans, Natchez,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville, 
and,  having  made  some  money,  removod  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  lost  every  penny  he 
had,  but  by  what  means  we  know  not. 
This  was  a  great  blow,  and  affected  his 
spirits  so  much,  that  once,  at  Cincinnati, 
he  took  a  small  boat,  and  started  down  the 
Ohio,  without  a  farthing,  living  for  several 
days  upon  the  nuts  he  collected  in  the 
woods.  After  a  series  of  many  other 
strange  adventures,  he  managed  to  gain 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  with  this  capi- 
tal, ho  commenced  his  grand  project  of 
painting  the  panorama  of  the  Mississippi. 

And  now,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  when 
hardly  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
set  out  with  this  capital,  which  ho  had  gain- 
ed by  so  much  patient  endurance,  in  a  lit- 
tle boat,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  imple- 
ments of  his  art  around  him,  resolvea  to 
transfer  to  canvas  the  glorious  river-scenery 
with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  redeem  his  country  from 
what  he  thought  a  severe  charge  against 
her.  The  idea  of  gain,  we  are  assured, 
never  at  that  time  catered  his  mind ;  he 
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was  actuated  alone  by  a  patriotic  and  ho- 
norable ambition  of  producing  for  America 
the  largest  painting  in  the  world ;  one 
which  would  represent  on  canvas  the  whole 
extent  of  the  scenery  of  the  ^lississippi — a 
gigantie  idea,  which  seems  truly  kindred 
to  the  illimitable  forests  and  vast  rivers  of 
his  native  land.  The  first  step  towards  this 
great  undertaking,  was  to  make  the  neces- 
sary drawings.  "  For  this  purpose,"  we 
are  told,  "  he  had  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles  alone  in  an  open  skiff,  crossing  and 
reorossing  the  rapid  stream,  in  many  places 
above  two  miles  in  breadth,  to  select  pro- 
per points  of  sight  from  which  to  take  his 
sketch  ;  his  hands  became  hardened  with 
constantly  plying  the  oar,  and  his  skin  as 
tawny  as  an  Indian's,  from  expoRiire  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  Ho  would  be  weeks  together, 
without  speaking  to  a  human  being,  having 
no  other  company  than  his  rifle,  wliich  fur- 
nished him  with  his  meat  from  the  game  of 
the  woods  or  the  fowls  of  the  river.  When 
the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  lofty 
bluffs,  and  evening  to  approacli,  he  would 
select  some  secluded  sandy  cove,  ovcrsha- 
doweil  by  the  lofty  cotton  wood,  draw  out 
his  skiff  from  tho  water,  and  repair  to  the 
woods  to  hunt  his  supper.  Having  killed 
his  game,  ho  would  return,  dress,  cook,  and 
froni  some,  fallen  lotf  would  eat  it  with  his 
biscuit,  with  no  other  beverage  than  tlie 
wholesome  water  of  the  noble  river  that 
glided  by  him.  Haviug  finished  his  lonely 
imeal,  ho  would  roll  himself  in  his  blanket, 
creep  under  his  frail  j^kifF,  which  he  turned 
over  to  shield  him  from  the  night-dows,  and 
with  bis  portfolio  of  drawings  for  his  pil- 
low, and  the  sand  of  the  bar  for  his  bed, 
would  sleep  soun<lly  tilltlu:  morning;  when 
he  would  arisHj  fiom  his  lowly  couch,  eat 
his  breakfast  before  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  had  dispersed  the  humid  mist  from  the 
surface  of  the  river — then  would  he  start 
fresh  to  his  task  again.  In  this  way  he 
spi:ut  above  four  hundred  dayd,  making  the 
preparatory  drawings.  Several  nights  dur- 
ing the  timu,  he  was  compelled  to  creep 
from  under  his  skiff  where  ho  slept,  and  sit 
all  night  on  a  log,  and  breast  the  pelting 
storm,  through  fear  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  would  cave  upon  him,  and  to  escape 
the  falling  trees  During  this  time,  he 
pulled  his  little  skiff  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer he  reached  New  Orleans.  The  yel- 
low fever  was  raging  in  the  city,  but, 
unmindful    of  that,   bo  made  his    draw- 


ing of  the  place.  The  sun  the  while  was  bo 
intensely  hot,  that  his  skin  became  so  buraty 
that  it  peeled  off  from  the  back  of  his  hands, 
and  from  his  face.  His  qyea  became  in- 
flamed by  such  eonstant  and  oztraordinary 
efforts,  from  which  unhappy  efibcts  ho  has 
not  recovered  to  this  day.  His  drawings 
completed,  he  erected  a  building  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  to  transfer  them  to  the 
canvas.  His  object  in  painting  his  pioture 
in  the  West  was  to  ei&ibit  it  to,  and  pro- 
cure testimonials  from,  those  who  were  Dest 
calculated  to  judge  of  its  fidelitjr — the  prac- 
tical river-men ;  and  he  has  procured  tlie 
names  of  nearly  all  the  principal  eaptains 
and  pilots  navigating  the  Mississippi,  freely 
testifying  to  the  correetness  of  the  scenery.  ' 
The  following  letter  from  an  American 
gentleman,  the  bearer  of  government  de- 
spatches to  Oregon  and  California,  addressed 
to  his  friend.  General  Morris,  at  New 
York,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  artist  in 
his  study,  and  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Si.  Louis,  April  13,  1346. 

Mt  Dear  Gekeral,— Here  I  am,  in  Ihis  beau- 
tiful city  of  St.  Louis,  and  thus  far  "  on  my  wind- 
ing way**  to  Oregon  and  California.  In  coming 
down  the  (>hio,  our  boat  being  of  the  hkrger  class, 
and  liic  river  at  a  'How  stage,"  we  were  detained 
several  Imurs  at  Louisville,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
the  detention  to  pay  a  vi^t  to  an  old  schoolmate  of 
nr)inc,  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age.  I  tnean 
Banvard,  the  artist,  who  is  engaged  in  the  Hercn- 
Ican  task  of  painting  a  panoraaui  of  the  Miseissipjii 
ri\'er,  up^n  more  than  three  mild  of  eanvtut! — 
truthfully  depicting  a  range  of  scenery  of  npwarda 
of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent  In  com|wuiy 
with  a  travel  ling  acquaintance,  an  English  geatle- 
man,  I  called  at  the  aitist's  studio,  an  immense 
wooden  bnilding,  constructed  expressly  for  tlie 
purpose,  at  the  extreme  ontak  rts  of  the  dty. 
Aficrkfuxrking  '>e"cral  times,  I  at  length  Ruccewlpd 
in  making?  mxself  heard,  when  the  artist  himseHj 
in  his  working  cap  and  bIoiM>e,  palette  and  pendi 
in  hand,  came  to  the  door  to  admit  as.  He  did 
not  at  first  recognise  nr>e,  but  whea  1  meationcd  my 
name,  he  dropped  both  paktte  and  pencil/  and 
clasppil  ine  in  bis  arms,  so  delighted  was  helosee 
ini'.  alter  a  separation  of  sixteen  years. 

My  fellow  traveller  was  quite  astonished  at  this 
siidden  manifestation,  for  I  liad  not  informed  him 
of  our  previous  intimacy,  but  had  merely  inviled 
him  to  accompany  n)e  to  see  in  progress  tbia 
wonder  of  the  world,  that  is  to  be  —this  leviathan 
pnorama.  Banvard  immediately  conducted  u» 
into  the  inteiior  of  the  building,  tie  said  he  had 
selected  the  site  for  \ilf>  building,  far  removed  fion 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town,  that  he  might 
apply  himself  more  closely  and  unintemptedly  to 
his  labor,  ami  i>e  free  from  the  intnision  of 
visitors.  Within  the  Btudio,all  seesMd chaos  and 
confusion,  but  the  life-like  and  natural  aspeaiance 
of  a  portion  of  his  great  picture  was  disj^ysd  wm 
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one  of  ihe  walls,  in  a  yet  DnliniBhcd  Btate.    Here 

and  there  were  Ecaltereil  ahont  the  Soor  {lilesof 
his  origlnsl  skelchte.  bales  of  canvas,  and  heap.', 
of  boxeE.  Paint-boves.  brushes,  jaTS,  and  kei;8, 
were  sireweJ  Hboiii  wiiliiMi  orler  nr  arrangemeni, 
while  aLtng  one  af  the  walls  several  large  caseK 
Were  [tiled  containlnj;  rolls  of  Aiilshed  MClionB  oj 
the  jmiiiiiriK.  On  the  opposite  wtll  was  spread  n 
canvas,  exienclinj;  its  ivlmle  len^h,  upon  which 
(he  artist  n-as  then  at  n'Mlc.  A  poTtian  of  Ihit, 
canvas  was  wonndnpoR  an  Hprrcfatrcillef.orilnni, 
slandiiif;  at  one  end  of  Ihe  milMinir,  and  as  lh« 
arlfst  completes  his  paintint,  he  Ihns  [lis|K>sefi  oi 
it.  iVot  h.ii'ing  the  lime  to  epaxe,  I  conid  not  slaj^ 
to  hxvE  all  the  immense  cylinders  unrolled  for  our 
JRHpeclion,  for  we  were  salScienlly  occupied  ill 
«xamininf;  that  portion  on  which  the  artist  is  now 
en^gml,  and  which  is  nearly  completed,  bein°; 
from  the  muuih  of  Rerl  Rivor  to  Grand  Gnlf  Any 
descrtiflinn  i>f  this  gigantic  Hiidectaking  that  t  i 
should  .-titempt  in  a  letler,  woald  convey  but  a  faini 
tde.i  of  what  It  will  he  when  completed.  The  j 
remarkable  iruthfniness  erf  the  minutest  ohtecisj 
upon  the  chores  of  the  rivers,  inilependent  of  the  ' 
Riaslerly  ni^ic,  anil  artistic  rxecatioii  of  the  work,  | 
will  make  it  the  most  valuable  hi^norical  painting  i 
in  the  world,  and  unequalled  for  magnitude  and  i' 
variety  oF  inlet«st  by  an  v  Work  that  has  ever  been 
heard  ol  since  the  art  oi  painting  was  discovered,  j 
As  a  medium  for  Ihe  study  of  the  f^eography  o(  , 
this  j>ortionorihecoHntry,itwil]  he  of  inestimable  , 
value.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  aborigines 
and  the  «Milers — the  modes  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  peculiar  crops — cotton,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, elc. — [be  shipping  oi  the  produce  in  all  Ihe 
variety  of  iwivel  and  ciirious  conveyances  em- 
ployeil  on  these  rivers  for  transportation — are  here 
80  vividly  portrayed,  that  but  a  slight  slretcli  of 
(he  imagination  would  bring  the  noise  of  the  puffing 
steamboats  from  the  river,  and  the  songs  of  the 
negroes  in  the  lieldx,  in  music  to  Ihe  ear,  and  one 
neenis  to  inhale  the  very  atmosphere  before  him. 
Such  were  the  ImpressionB  produced  by  our  slight 
and  uiilavorahle  view  of  a  portion  of  this  great 
picture,  v.iilch  Banvard e.vpectB  to  finish  thiasuna- 
mer.  It  will  be  cxhihileil  in  New  Yorlc  in  the 
«uiiimn,  after  which  it  will  be  eeul  to  London  for 
the  same  |ii:,-posc.  The  mode  of  eihibiling  it  is 
ingeniou'!,  and  nill  requite  considerable  machinery. 
It  will  be  pl.Tced  upon  upright  revolving  cylinders, 
and  Ihe  rniivas  will  pass  gradually  before  the 
spectator.  lh«s  alTimjing  the  nrlJsl  an  c^portunily 
of  explaining  the  whole  work.  After  eTamining 
many  other  beauiifnl  specimens  of  Ihe  artist's  skill, 
which  ndont  liis  siuilio,  we  dined  together  in  the 
city.  As  our  bout  was  now  leady  to  start,  I  shook 
hands  with  Kanvard,  who  parled  (torn  ni»«ith 
feelings  as  sad  as  ihey  bad  been  before  joyful. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  curious  interest,  replete  ' 
with  stirring  incidnits,  and  I  was  greatly  amused 
in  lisleiiing  (o  anecdotes  of  his  adventures  on  these  < 
weflstn  rivers,  where  lor  many  years  past  he  has  | 
been  a  constant  sojiiutner.  indefatigably  employed  i 
in  pri'pating  his  great  work.  ) 

^ELIM  WcODWOBTH. 

Of  t!i3  river  Boenery  which  is  thtu  re-  I 


'  preaented  in  this  vonderful  plotare,  ve  rosy 

perhaps  be  allowed  to  aay  eomcthing  :  thU 
we  quote  fraxa  a  pamphlet  before  us  : —    ; . 

The  Mississippi  commences  in  many  branches, 
that  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  wild  rice  lakes;  but 
it  traverses  no  great  distance  before  it  has  become 
a  broad  stream.  Sometimes  in  its  beginnings  it 
moves  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  with  a  current 
scarcely  perceptible,  along  a  marshy  bed.  At 
others,  its  listies  are  seea  daiting  over  a  white 
sand,  in  waters  almost  as  transparent  as  air.  At 
Mfaer  times  it  is  comjin>.>eed  to  a  narrow  and  rapid 
current,  between  ancient  and  hoary  limestoiie 
hlufii.  Having  acquired  in  a  length,  of  course 
following  its  nwanders,  of  three  hundred  tnilea,  a 
width  of  half  a  mile,  and  having  formed  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  it  precipitates  its  waters  dowa 
Ihelnllao!  Si.  Anlhuny.  Thence  it  slides  aller- 
I  nalely  through  beautiful  meadows  and  deep  forests, 
I  awelfing  in  its  advancing  march  with  the  tributes 
(Ol  a  hundred  streams.  In  its  progress  it  receives 
'a  tributary  which  of  itseif  baa  a  course  of  moie 
I  than  a  ihou.'and  leagues.  Thence  it  rolls  its  accu- 
'  mulaled,  turbid,  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters 
llhrough  continued  forests,  only  broken  here  and 
I  there  by  the  axe,  in  lonely  grRndeiir  to  the  sea. 
I  The  hundred  shores  laved  by  its  waters;  the  long 
icnutse  of  its  tributaries, romeof  which  are  already 
I  the  ahmles  of  cultivation,  and  others  pursuing  an 
immense  course  without  a  solitary  dwelling  of 
civiliied  man  being  seen  on  its  hanks  :  the  nume- 
rous  tribes  of  savages  that  now  roam  upon  its 
borders  1  the  afectiug  and  imperishable  traces  oC 
^nerailoas  that  are  gone,  leaving  no  other  memo- 
rials of  their  eiiiRtence  or  materials  tor  their  history 
than  their  tombs,  th:a  rise  at  frequent  intervals 
along  its  banks;  the  dim,  but  glorious  anticipations 
of  the  fature— Ihi'se  are  subjects  of  contemplation 
that  cannot  but  asaociale  themselves  with  the  view 
dI  this  river. 

Af^er  the  jnnction  of  the  Missisnppi 
with  the  Miseioiiri,  the  character  of  the 
river  changes ;  it  loses  its  majostio  calmneBS, 
and  rolls  onward  with  a  wild  impetuosity. 
From  Missouri  to  Baliic,  it  is  a  wild,  furi- 
aus,  whirliog  river,  never  navigated  safely 
except  with  great  caution. 

There  is  something  very  ^and  in  the 
following  dcsoription  of  this  kingly  river : 

If  it  be  in  the  q)ring,  when  the  river  below  the 
moaih  of  the  Ohio  is  generally  over  its  banks,  al- 
ihou^h  tbe  sheet  of  water  that  is  making  its  way  to  the 
Quif  IB  perhaps  thirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding  its  way 
through  deep  foresia  and  awamps  Ibal  conceal  ail 
from  the  eye,  no  expanse  of  water  is  seen  but  Ihe 
width  that  is  caived  out  between  the  outline  of 
woods  on  either  hank ;  and  it  seldom  exceeds,  and 
oflener  falls  short  of  a  mile.  But  when  he  sees, 
in  descending  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  that 
it  swallows  up  one  river  after  another,  with  moutha 
ad  wide  as  itself,  without  affecting  its  width  at  all ; 
when  he  sees  it  receiving  in  succession  the  might; 
Miswuri,  ibe  broad  Ohio,  St.  Francis,  While. 
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Arkansas,  and  Red  Riversi,  all  of  them  of  great 
depth,  length,  and  volume  of  water ;  when  he  sees 
tin's  mighty  river  ab.<«orbing  them  all,  and  retaining 
a  volume  apparently  unchanged,  he  begins  to 
estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depttis  of  current 
that  must  roll  on  it^  deep  channel  to  the  sea. 
Carried  out  of  the  Halize,  and  sailing  with  a  good 
breeze  for  hours,  he  sees  nothing  on  any  side 
but  the  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Srlississippi 
]ong  after  he  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  natural  sconory  of  tlio  river  presented 
rich  materials  for  Banvard^s  pencil  5  he  was 
homo  alonp  by  wild  rice  lakes  and  swamps, 
limestone  bluffs  and  cragpy  bills ;  through 
deep  pine  forests  and  beautiful  prairies, 
where  the  sole  inhabitants  were  the  elk,  the 
buffalo,  the  bear,  and  the  deer,  and  the 
wild  Indians  that  pursue  them. 

This  immense  line  of  river  forms  a  means 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
country  and  New  Orleans. 

The  boats  of  the  Mississippi  »re  so  various  in 
their  kinds,  and  so  curious  in  their  c^uistruction, 
that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  reduce  them  to  specific 
c'asses  and  divisions.  No  form  of  water-craft  so 
whimsical,  no  shape  so  outlandish,  can  well  be 
imagined,  but  what,  on  descending  to  New  Orleans, 
it  may  somewhere  be  seen  lying  on  the  shore,  or 
floating  on  the  river.  The  New  York  Canal  is 
generating  monstrous  conceptions  of  this  sort ;  and 
there  will  soon  be  a  rivalry  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  which  can  create  the  most  ingenious 
floating  river-monsters  ol  passage  and  tran .sport. 

But  the  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance  that 
remain  after  the  invention  of  steamboats,  and  are 
iitill  important  to  those  objects,  are  keel-boats  and 
flats.  The  flat  boats  are  called,  in  thv.>  vernacular 
jihrase,  "  Kentucky  Flats,"  or  "  broad  Horns." 
They  are  simply  an  oblor.g  ark,  with  a  roof 
slightly  curved  from  the  centre,  to  shed  rain. 
They  are  generally  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty,  and  sometimes  a  hundied  feet 
in  length.  The  timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive 
beams;  and  they  are  intended  to  be  of  great 
slrenglli,  and  to  carry  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four 
hundred  barreK".  Great  nnmbers  of  cattle,  hos;.*, 
and  horses  are  conveyed  to  market  in  them.  We 
have  seen  family  boals  of  thisdeM:rij'4ion  title<l  up 
for  the  descent  ol  familice  to  the  lower  country, 
with  a  stove,  comfortable  apartments,  l>eds,  anil 
arrangements  for  commodious  liabilancy.  We  sec 
in  them  ladies,  servants,  cattle,  ho-^ses,  sheep, 
dogs,  and  poultry,  all  floating  on  the  same  bottom  ; 
and  on  the  roof  the  looms,  plou^h.s  sjtinning- 
wheels,  and  domestic  implements  of  the  family. 

Much  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country, 
even  after  tlie  invention  of  steamboat.^;,  continues 
to  descend  to  New  Orleans  m  Kentucky  flats. 
Thoy  generally  carry  three  hands,  and  i)erhaps  a 
supemnmerary  fourth  hand — a  kind  of  sniJercargo 
This  boat,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  lying  flat 
and  dead  in  the  water,  and  with  square  timbers 
below  its  bottom  planks,  and  carrying  such  a  great 
weight,  runs  on  a  sand-bar  with  a  strong  headway, 


and  ploughs  its  timbers  into  the  sand ;  and  it  », 
of  course,  a  work  of  extreme  labor  to  get  the  boat 
afloat  again.  Its  form  and  its  weight  render  it 
ditBcult  to  give  it  a  direction  with  anj  power  of 
oars.  Hence,  in  the  shallow  waters,  it  often  nt* 
aground.  When  it  has  at  length  cleared  the  soal* 
low  watera,  and  gained  the  heavy  current  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  landing  such  an  unwieldy  walei- 
craft,  in  such  a  current,  is  a  matter  of  no  litlb 
difllculty  and  danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger, and  exposure,  andmor- 
ing  accident  of  this  long  and  periloua  7oyage» 
are  hidden,  however,  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
contemplate  the  boats  floating  bv  their  dweiUnga 
on  beautiful  spring  mornings,  when  the  verdant 
forest,  the  mild  and  delicious  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  delightful  azure  of  the  sky  of  this  country* 
the  fine  bottom  on  the  one  hand  and  the  romantic 
bluff  on  the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  strean 
rolIi.Mg  calmly  down  the  forest,  and  floating  the 
boat  gently  forward,  present  delightful  images 
aiKl  associations  to  the  beholders.  At  this  tine 
there  is  no  visible  danger  or  call  for  labor.  The 
boat  takes  care  of  itself ;  and  little  do  the  beholden 
imagine  how  different  a  scene  may  be  presented  an 
hal  f  an  hour.  Meantime,  one  of  the  hands  scrapca 
a  violin,  and  the  others  dance.  Greeting,  or  mde 
detiances,  or  trials  of  wit,  or  proffers  of  lova  to  the 
girls  on  shore,  or  saucy  messages^  are  scattered 
l)etween  them  and  the  spectators  along  the  bankfc 
The  boat  glides  on  until  it  disappears  behind  tbe 
point  of  wood.  At  this  moment,  perhape*  the 
oujE^le,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  provkled, 
strikes  up  its  note  in  the  distance  over  the  water. 
The.'ie  scenes,  and  these  notes  echoing  from  the 
bluffs  of  the  noble  Mississippi,  hai'e  a  charm  for 
the  imagination,  which,  although  heard  a  thonnad 
times  repealed,  at  all  hours  and  positions,  pitsenl 
the  image  of  a  tempting  and  charming  youlbfnl 
existence,  that  naturally  inspires  a  wish  to  be  a 
boatman. 

In  .speaking  of  these  '^  jollj  flat-boats,'* 
who  docs  not  immediately  call  to  mind  the 
well-known  songs  of  the  boatmen  on  these 
American  rivers,  with  their  merry  and  yet 
half-melancholy  airs,  and  which,  like  aD 
music  which  is  truly  national,  have  grown 
out  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  are  im* 
Imod  with  the  spirit  of  the  scenoiy  in  whioh 
they  have  sprung  f 

These  boats  come  from  regions  thonaanda  ol 
miles  apart.  They  have  floated  to  a  oonnnon 
l>oint  of  union.  The  surface  of  the  boats  ooTeM 
sonse  acres.  Fowls  are  flattering  orer  the  roohas 
invariable  api)cndai;es.  The  piercing  note  of  the 
chanticleer  is  heard ;  the  cattle  low ;  the  bonas 
trample  as  in  their  stables;  the  swine  utter  the 
cries  of  flghiing  with  each  other;  the  turkeys 
gobble ;  the  driga  of  a  hundred  regions  Mcoae 
acquainted.  The  boatmen  tniTel  about  fron  boat 
to  boat,  make  inquiries  and  acquaintances,  ^gies 
to  "  lash  boats,"  as  it  is  called,  and  form  allianees 
to  yield  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  on  the  way 
to  New  Orleans.    After  an  hour  or  two 
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generally  the  ca£«,  il'is  well  for  ihe  people  of  the 
lown  if  ihey  do  not  become  riotous  in  ibe  course 
of  ihe  eveningi  in  nbich  caw  strong  measures 
are  niJopted,  and  the  proceedinfts  on  both  Hides 
are  summury  and  (lecisive.  With  the  first  dawn, 
all  is  bu»lle  and  motion  ;  and  amidst  ahoutH,  and 
Iiainpling  nf  catlie,  and  barking  of  do|^,  and  crow, 
ing  or  Ihe  fowls,  the  Reel  is  in  half  an  hour  all  ! 
under  wi?i$;h;  and  when  Ihc  sun  rises  QOtfaing;  is  i 
seen  bul  the  broad  stream  roilinz  on  as  before. 
These  boats  unite  once  more  at  Kalchc^  and  New  • 
Orleans;  and  although  they  live  on  the  same  1 
river,  il  is  improbable  thai  they  will  ever  meet 
again  oti  the  earth. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  boats 
Tvhidi  oaviwate  the  river ;  the  stcaniboiUs 
of  the  Miseiasippi  arc  remarkable  for  their 
immense  hzo,  as  if  built  to  correspond  with 
tbe  niagnitudo  of  the  river  ;  tbeir  ptylo  is 
iil.«o  tbat  of  extreme  elegance  and  splendor, 
and  Qofhing,  we  are  assured,  can  surpass 
the  doliglits  of  a  trip  in  one  of  them. 

Such  is  tte  scenery,  and  such  the  life,  on 


the 

warJa  of  a  year.     Returning  now 

time  when  this  undanntcd  young  man  was; 


r  whicb  employed  Baovard  for  up- 
"  '  'to  the 


transferring  his  sketches  to  his  wonderful 
canvas,  we  have  etill  a  few  words  to  say. 
His  money  fell  short  jnst  before  he  bad 
finisbed,  and  he  could  not  get  credit  even 
for  a  few  pieces  of  t^nvas  to  complete  it. 
He  therefore  took  other  work,  and  painted 
insignia  for  a  cbib  of  Odd  Fellows,  to  fur- 
nish bim  with  the  means.  During  the 
whole  time,  indcsd,  be  was  obliged  to  prac- 
tise the  most  I'igid  economy.  He  could 
not  afford  to  !.ire  a  menial  assistant,  and 
therefore,  after  it  wa.i  too  dark  to  paint,  he 
was  obliged  to  split  his  own  wood,  and 
carry  water  for  bis  own  use. 

The  history  of  t  he  exhibition,  also,  when 
the  three  mibis  of  picture  were  finished,  is 
curious,  and  fuinishes  another  illuBtr&tion  of 
the  necessity  there  is  never  to  despair. 
first  it  was  opened,  not  a  single 
person  thought  it  worth  while  to  visit  it. 
The  weather,  ton,  was  bad,  and  the  poor 
artist  met  with  ill  omens  on  every  hand. 
Tbo  tide,  however,  turned,  as  it  most  as- 
stiredly  u,-i//  turn,  iti  all  cases  where  suceesa 
is  diiservod,  and  the  young  artist  is  now 
reaping  a  golden  barveet  as  his  least 
reward,  . 
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When  Ihat  acomet did  appeare,aDd  English- 
men lay  dead ; 
Of"  NuruLandie,  Duke  William  then,  to  England 


ward  did  sayle, 

bru  tight  his  land  li>  baile." 


Harold  with   bis  men,  and 


It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  1066, 
tbat  William  the  Bastard,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, landed  oa  tbo  English  coast  at 
Pcvensey,  a  fuw  miles  from  Hastings.  As 
be  stepped  from  his  boat  his  foot  slipped, 
■    and  111!  fell  down  on  Uic  ground. 

"An  evil  omen!"  groaned  out  those 
near  him,  and  the  croaking  note  was  quickly 
caught  up  and  rc-echood  bynumbers  arounti. 

"By  the  splendor  of  God!  seigneurs," 
said  bu,  "  you  are  mistaken  ;"  and  grasp- 
ing, even  as  lie  instantly  rose,  as  muSi  soil 
as  he  could  clasp  in  both  his  bands,  bo  ex- 
claimed in  a  joyous  voice,  "I  have  seized 
Englanil  with  my  two  bands  !" 

This  ready  wit  reassured  bis  people, — 


I  perhaps  saved  bis  cause ;  and  ono  of  bis 
I  followers,  quickly  seconding  bim,  ran  to  a 
hut,  snatched  a  handful  o{  the  thateb,  and 
tamed  to  the  duke,  saying  heartily, — 

"  Sire,  come  forward,  and  receive  seiiio ; 
of  this  land  I  give  you  seizin — without  doubt 
the  country  is  yours." 

"I  accept  it,"  said  the  duke;  "may 
Ged  be  with  us." 

At  this  moment  the  noble  and  gallant 
King  Harold — for  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  he  had  been  crowned* — was  in  the 
north  of  England,  whither  be  had  sped  to 
subdue  a  revolt,  excited  by  bis  brother 
Tost),  and  aided  by  the  king  of  Norway: 
Harold  waa  sucoessful,  and  was  feasting 

*  "  Dei  ke  1i  Rets  Ewarl  fn  mon, 
Heraul  ki  eri  manaot  d  Bxz — 
Se  fiM  Anoindi-e  i  coroner ; 
Unites  al  Due  n'en  volt  parler,  J 
Homages  prist  i  feellez 
Dm  plua  nches  i  des  ainz  nez," 

;  Rmnan  lit  Sou. 
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and  rejoicing  after  tbo  victory,  \7hen  lo  !  a 
knight  arrived  from  Hastings. 

"  The  Normans  are  come  !  are  come  ! 
They  have  landed  at  Hastings  I  Thy  land 
will  they  wrest  from  thee  if  thou  canst  not 
well  defend  thyself !  They  have  enclosed  a 
fort,  and  strengthened  it  round  about  with 
palisades  and  a  fosse." 

"  Sorry  am  I,''  returned  the  king,  "  that 
I  was  not  there  to  meet  them.  It  is  truly 
an  evil  hap.  But  thus  it  hath  pleased  the 
Heavenly  King ;  and  everywhere  at  once 
could  I  not  be." 

Thus  was  Harold  taken  at  every  disad- 
vantage. The  fleet  which  had  been  for 
some  time  hovering  around  the  Cinque 
Ports,  in  expectation  of  this  invasion,  had 
but  lately,  partly  from  the  supposition  that 
William  had  abandoned  his  design,  been 
dispersed,  and  Harold  was  with  all  the 
flower  of  his  troops 'at  the  further  end  of 
his  kingdom.  Ho  instantly  came  south- 
ward by  forced  marches  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay ;  but  his  troops  were  necessarily 
in  some  deproe  disordered  and  fatigued. 
The  time  indispensably 'occupied  by  Harold 
in  his  journey,  and  in  his  subsequent  pre- 
parations, proved,  perhaps,  the  salvation 
of  William,  by  giving  him  time  to  survey 
the  country,  to  prepare  defences,  to  cheer, 
refresh,  and  thoroughly  arrange  his  army. 

When  the  opposing  forces  were  approach- 
ing each  other,  Harold  sent  forward  spies 
to  reconnoitre,  who  were  seized  and  carried 
to  William's  tent.  The  duke  ordered  them 
to  be  well  treated,  to  have  abundant  re- 
freshment, to  be  taken  through  his  linos, 
and  shown  all  bis  preparations,  and  then  to 
be  courteously  dismissed.  When  thoy  re- 
turned, they  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
duke,  but  told  Harold  that  William  had 
more  priests  with  him  than  knights  or  other 
people.     But  Harold  replied, — 

''  Those  are  valiant  knights, — bold  and 
brave  warriors,  though  they  bear  not  beards 
or  moustaches  as  we  do." 

It  is  not  ofton  that  two  such  loaders  meet 
in  battle.  King  Harold  is  described  as  a 
"  noble  Saxon,"  having  all  the  personal 
characteristics  which  distinguished  and  ele- 
vated the  magnates  of  that  princely  race. 
His  stature  was  remarkably  tall,  and  his 
limbs  were  finely  formed.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished man ;  his  bravery  was  prover- 
bial, and  his  character  and  conduct  were 
benignant  and  noble.  Earl  Godwin's 
daughter  was  described  as  a  rose  from  a 
thorny  stem, — "  Sicut  spina  rosam,  genuit 
Godwynua  Editham ;"  to  her  brother  Ha- 


rold an  equally  flattering,  thoogli  a  more 
masculine  eulo^,  might  with  &ath  haTe 
been  applied.  The  only  slur  ever  thrown 
on  his  character  seems  to  have  been  aflome- 
what  avaricious  partition  of  the  npoils  of 
the  battle  of  York,  and  this  has  hardlr  been 
confirmed.  He  had  certainly  a  rightfiil 
claim  to  the  orown,  and  was  eminently 
qualified  to  uphold  itis  dignity  ;  he  was  the 
legitimate  scion  of  a  noble  race ;  he  was  a 
son  of  the  soil,  and  he  was  offered  the. 
crown  and  was  chosen  king  by  the  people. 

William,  being  a  bastard,  could  hare  no 
hereditary  claim;  and  if  it  were  indeed 
true,  that  Edward  the  Confessor  bad  willed 
tho  crown  to  him,  it  was  at  least  undeni- 
able that  Edward  had  no  right  thus  to 
dispose  of  it. 

William  is  described  as  of  ^^  a  good  sta- 
ture, proud  of  porte,  very  corsie,  and  bigsn- 
bodied,  with  a  cruell  countenance,  ana  a 
bald  forehead."  His  strength  was  prodi- 
gious ;  he  used  a  bow  which  no  other  ann 
could  wield,  and  which  he  would  bend  when 
sitting  on  horseback,  by  stretching  out  the 
string  with  his  foot. 

Many  days  necessarily  intervened  between 
the  landing  of  William  and  the  great  battle. 
The  time  was  disposed  of  by  him  in  the 
most  politic  manner ;  nor  by  bold  advances 
into  the  country,  but  by  raising  fortifica- 
tions along  the  coast  as  refuge  for  his  troops 
in  the  event  of  his  defeat.  At  length  ne 
advanced  inland  about  seven  miles,  nortb- 
west  of  Hastings,  to  a  heath  thereafter  and 
still  called  Battle. 

"  So  called  because  hi  battle  here^ 
Gluitc  conquered  and  o'enhrown  the  English  natifln 
were." 

The  Normans  betook  themselves  all  night 
to  their  orisons,  and  were  in  very  serions 
mood.  They  made  confession  of  their  sins. 
and  accused  themselves  to  the  priests,  ana 
whoso  had  no  priest  near  him,  confessed 
himself  to  his  neighbor. 

^^  Tho  day  on  which  the  batAe  was  to 
take  place  being  Satui  day,  the  Normans,  by 
the  advice  of  the  priests,  vowed  that  thej 
would  never  more,  while  they  lived,  eat 
flesh  on  that  day.  Giffrci,  bishop  of  Con- 
tance,  received  confessions,  and  gave  bene- 
dictions, and  imposed  penances  on  many. 

^'  The  priests  had  watched  all  night,  and 
besought  and  called  on  God,  and  prayed  to 
him  in  their  chapels  which  were  fitted  up 
throughout  the  host.  They  offered  ana 
vowed  fasts,  penances,  and  orisons;  and 
they  said  psalms  and  misereres^  litaniasi 
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and  kyriels;  they  cried  on  God,  and 
for  his  mercy,  and  said  pater-nosters  and 
masses. " 

After  confession  and  mass  this  evening, 
William,  kneeling  down,  vowed  solemnly  to 
edify  and  endow  an  abbey  on  the  spot  where 
the  sounds  of  victory — if  victory  were  vouch- 
safed to  him — should  first  salute  his  ear* 

The  Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  were  very 
merry  and  enjoying  themselves.  "  All  night 
they  ate  and  drank,  and  never  lay  down  on 
their  beds.  They  might  be  seen  carousing, 
gambolling,  and  dancing  and  singing; 
l3uBLiE  they  cried,  and  weissel,  and  la- 
TicoME  and  drincke  heil,  drinchindre- 

WART  and  DRINTOME  DRINC-HELF,  and 
DRINC-TOME." 

One,  however,  their  leader,  was  differently 
occupied. 

"  Li  rois,  ki  mult  fu  travaille 
La  nuit  se  est  repo$6 ; 
Par  matin  se  est  lev6, 
Sa  messe  oir  est  ale, 
Assez  prfts  a  un  mostcre 
Son  chapelain  fist  chanter." 

While  thus  piously  engaged,  the  cry 
came — 

"  Le  dux  sur  nusvient  arm6." 

Without  an  instant's  delay,  Harold  arm- 
ed himself,  and  whilst  engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation, his  mother  Githa  came  to  him  with 
the  unaccustomed  request,  that  he  would 
not  adventure  his  person  in  the  battle. 
Much  surprised,  for  never  before  had  his 
mother's  fears  stood  in  the  way  of  his  mili- 
tary arrangements,  he  looked  for  some  ex- 
planation of  her  motives,  but  heard  only  an 
earnest  renewal  of  the  request.  She  pressed 
him  most  vehemently,  but  in  vain ;  she 
besought  him  with  a  passion  of  tears  to 
accord  her  boon  :  disturbed,  but  no  way 
shaken,  he  turned  away. 

"  Nay,  my  son,"  said  the  abbot,  "  this 
must  not  be  ;  for  what  saith  holy  writ  ^ 
*•  Despise  not  the  tears  of  thy  mother.' " 

"  Far  be  it  from  mo,  reverend  father," 
returned  Harold,  *'  to  do  aught  unbecoming 
to  me  as  a  knight  and  a  Christian  man; 
but  in  this  I  may  not  choose  but  lead  to 
the  battle." 

"  Oh  !  go  not,  my  son,"  interrupted  his 
mother  ;  ''  go  not,  I  beseech  thee.  Full 
well  do  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  disastrous 
day  for  thee,  if  thou  leadest  to  the  combat. 
Let  thy  brothers — let  the  strong-armed 
Garth,  the  faithful  Leo  wine,  lead  the  force, 

*  Horsfield,  Sussex. 


and  so  shall  success  attend  our  prayers,  and 
the  haughty  Norman  be  quelled." 

'^  Madam,  our  mother,  fain  would  we 
pleasure  you  in  this  matter,  but  it  may 
not  be.  What ! "  exclaimed  he  vehemently, 
'^  shall  it  be  said  that  Harold  shrank  from 
the  encounter  like  a  base-bom  churl  V* 

"  From  no  encounter  where  thy  honor 
calls  thee  would  thy  mother's  voice  dissuade 
thee ;  but  this " 

"  And  this  ?" 

"  Thy  oath  !"* 

In  a  moment  the  color  and  exciteiuent 
which  had  hitherto  lighted  up  the  counte- 
nance of  Harold  forsook  it :  his  lips  became 
ashy  white,  and  a  tremor  shook  his  frame. 
He  quickly  subdued  it,  however. 

''  My  mother,  that  oath  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  my  heart  not  consenting  the  while  ; 
such  a  vow  bindeth  not  the  conscience." 

His  mother  mournfully  shook  her  head. 

**  Nay,  holy  father,  I  appeal  to  you 
whether  I  am  not  free  in  this  matter  ?'' 

The  abbot  preserved  an  ominous  silence, 
and  Harold  was  evidently  disconcerted. 
At  this  moment,  however,  an  exciting  sound 
pierced  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  the  arrival, 
as  it  might  be,  of  tidings  of  import,  and  the 
clamor  of  eager  voices.  In  an  instant  the 
king  forgot  his  mother's  tears,  the  abbot's 
warning,  his  own  misgivings.  His  eye  flash- 
ed as  he  suspended  round  his  neck  his  huge 
two-handed  sword. 

"  The  people  have  risen  round  mo 
on  every  side;  they  have  followed  me 
from  York;  the  Londoners  uphold  my 
standard,  and  the  men  of  Kent  crowd  to 
the  van :  never  shall  it  be  said  that  their 
leader  quailed  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Foremost  shall  my  sword  flash  in  the  fight. 
So  help  me  God  and  the  holy  sain^  !"  • 

Borne  away  by  the  king's  enthusiasm,  his 
friends  no  longer  sought  to  thwart  his  de- 
termination ;  and,  despite  her  tears  and 
forebodfngs,  the  Lady  Githa's  eye  kindled 
with  admiration  as  she  looked  on  the  mag- 
nificent bearing  of  her  son.  But  ere  long 
her  maternal  fears  resumed  their  ascenden- 
cy, and  amid  fast-falling  tears  she  whispered 
some  words  to  the  abbot. 

*'  My  son,"  said  he,  "  if  the  prayers  and 
intercessions  of  those  who  owe  their  worldly 
well-being  to  thy  bounty  may  avail  thee, 

•  The  tearful  dissuasives  of  Harold's  mother  are 
named  in  some  old  book,  and  Master  Wace,  in  the 
Roman  de  Rou,  makes  Garth  earnestly  dissuade  his 
brother,  the  king,  fiom  personal  combat,  because  of 
his  previous  oath  to  William.  On  this  oath,  with 
others,  see  Sharpens  London  Magazine,  vol.  iii,  p. 
4S.— "  Some  Ancient  Customs  of  Englaiid." 
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rest  assured  that  the  voice  of  supplication 
will  not  be  silent  here  whilst  thou  art  en- 
gaged in  thy  perilous  strife.  But  the  issue 
rests  not  with  us.  Suffer  then,  my  son,  two 
brothers  of  our  house  to  follow  thee  to  the 
£eld  :  it  may  be  that  their  ministry  may  be 
blessed  to  some  good  end." 

"  As  you  please,  reverend  father :  but  I 
pray  you  delay  me  not." 

So,  accompanied  by  the  two  monks,  Ose- 
good  Cnoppe  and  Ailric  de  Childeraaister, 
Harold  eagerly  hied  him  to  the  fight. 

In  the  immediate  preparation  for  the  bat- 
tle, William's  presence  of  mind  averted  an 
omen  which  might  have  had  a  paralysing 
effect  on  the  exertions  of  his  superstitious 
followers.  In  putting  his  hauberk  over  his 
head,  he  inadvertently  turned  the  wrong 
part  to  the  front,  but  quickly  altered  it ; 
not,  however,  till  he  had  seen  the  counte- 
nances of  those  around  him  overcast. 

"  *  I  commend  myself,'  said  he,  '  to  our 
Lady.  Let  not  this  mischance  trouble  you. 
The  hauberk  which  was  turned  wrong,  and 
then  set  right  by  me,  signifies  that  a  change 
will  arise  out  of  the  matter  we  are  now 
moving.  You  shall  see  the  name  of  Duke 
changed  into  King,  Yea,  a  King  shall  I 
be,  who  have  hitherto  been  but  Duke.' 

"  Then  he  crossed  himself,  and  straight- 
way took  his  hauberk,  stooped  his  head,  and 
put  it  on  aright ;  and  laced  his  helmet  and 
girt  his  sword,  which  a  varlet  brought 
him." 

And  it  is  said  that  he  hung  beneath  his 
armor  certain  of  the  relics  on  which  Harold 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  him. 

The  Normans  had  fine  cavalry,  of  which 
the  English  were  destitute  :  their  archers 
also  did  much  execution.  The  duke  drew 
up  his  army  in  throe  lines  :  in  the  first  were 
the  light-armed  foot,  the  archers,  and  sling- 
crs,  clad  in  short  coats :  in  the  second,  the 
heavier  foot,  who  were  defended  by  coats 
X)f  mail ;  and  in  the  third,  the  cavalry. 
Here  rode  he  himself  on  a  magnificent  white 
charger,  with  a  baton  in  his  hand  ;  and  here 
was  unfurled  the  sacred  banner  which  had 
been  blessed  by  the  pope,  and  was  sent  to 
William  as  a  cnit  from  his  holiness.  It  was 
of  scarlet  silk,  and  bore  a  cross  embroidered 
in  silver. 

The  English  were  drawn  up  in  one  im- 
penetrable wedge.  They  carried  axes, 
spears,  bills,  clubs,  swords,  and  triangular 
shields.  They  wore  close,  short  hauberks, 
and  rude  helmets,  which  defended  the  neck, 
hanging  over  their  garments.     The  men  of 


Kent  were  placed  in  the  front,  their  ^' pri- 
vilege" to  this  honor  being  folly  understood 
and  allowed.  The  Londoners  were  placed 
'  next  in  the  roll  of  dignity,  their  right  being 
to  guard  the  king's  person  and  defend  his 
standard. 

On  a  gently  rising  ground  stood  Haroldf 
on  foot  with  his  two  brothers,  and  olose  to 
his  standard,  which  represented  an  armed 
man,  and  was  wrought  in  sold  and  jewelled 
so  magnificently  that  William  thought  it 
worthy  to  be  an  offering  to  the  pope,  to 
whom,  after  his  conquest,  he  forwarded  it. 
The  signal  for  the  onset  was  given,  and  the 
Normans  rushed  forward  to  the  char^, 
their  minstrels  chanting  and  the  host  joining 
in  the  burden  of  their  inspiring  war  song— 
the  "Song  of  Roland." 

Not  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise  Hymn 
to  the  misguided  French  revolutionists; 
not  the  spirit-stirring  tones  of  See  the  Comr 
quering  Hero  comeSj  during  the  first  enthu- 
siastic ovations  of  Him  of  Waterloo ;  not 
the  majestic  sound  of  God  Save  the  King  to 
the  "  Church  and  King"  Pittite  of  good 
King  George  Ill.'s  days  ;  nay,  nor  even  the 
soul-exciting  strain  of  Over  the  water  to 
the  enthusiastic  Jacobite  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, could  excite  anything  like  the  intensity 
of  enthusiasm  which  is  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  '^  Song  of  Roland"  over  the 
Norman  and  French  hosts  for  many  cento- 
ries  succeeding  the  death  of  this  redouhtip 
ble  Paladin.  Nay,  even  to  this  day  tra£- 
tion  lingers  round  the  spot  where  he  fell :  a 
flower  of  the  district  is  called  the  ^^  Casqis 
de  Roland  ;"  the  stroke  of  his  sword  is  still 
exhibited  upon  the  mountains ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  hero  is  still  embalmed  in  a 
thousand  shapes. 

In  valor,  in  wisdom,  in  prudence,  in  etp* 
nest  religious  zeal,  in  capaoious  intellect 
(far  before  his  age),  in  beneficence,  and  in 
good  government,  perhaps  Charles  the  Great 
comes  only  second,  if  second,  to  onr  own 
revered  Alfred.  But  while  the  English 
monarch's  actions  are  recorded  only  by  the 
matter-of-fact  historian,  or,  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  by  the  historian  who 
meant  to  bo  matter-of-fact,  Charlemagne's 
are  enveloped  in  a  maze  of  wondennent  hj 
the  thousand  fabulists  who  have  clothed  hu 
deeds  in  all  the  deceitful  hues  of  romance. 
And  it  is  well  to  be  supposed  that  they  have 
rather  disfigured  than  adorned  the  noble 
character  which  needed  not  ^*  the  meretri- 
cious aid  of  ornament." 

However,  he  and  his  Paladins  have  form- 
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ed  the  theme  for  a  cycle'of  romances  hardly 
less  extensive  than  those  which  immortalize 
the  prowess  of  our  British  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  his  "  table  ronde." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
Paladins  was  Roland,  the  nephew  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  the  hero  of  Ariosto's  cele- 
brated romance  ;  and  the  sad  and  prema- 
ture death  of  this  brave  knight  by  the 
blackest  treachery  at  Roncesvalles  wove  a 
halo  of  interest  around  him,  which  his  own 
virtues  and  valor,  distinguished  as  they 
wcro,  would  hardlv  have  obtained.  His 
name  and  memory  were  embalmed  in  strains 
which  formed  the  war-cry  of  his  country- 
men for  ages  after  his  dust  was  mingledWith 
that  of  his  native  earth. 

**  And  tJjUB  of  Roland's  deeds  they  sung, 
And  Norman  shouts  responsive  rung," 

when  William  the  Bastard  hearkened  on 
his  followers  to  slaughter  and  to  victory  on 
the  bloody  iield  of  Hastings. 

From  nine  in  the  morning  until  sunset 
did  the  battle  continue  with  unabated  vigor, 
and  then  William  had  gained  no  advantage. 
Harold  stood  with  his  mighty  phalanx,  firm 
as  a  rock,  and  as  impenetrable.  "  William 
was  in  fact  beaten. "  But  stratagem  achiev- 
ed what  valor  could  not  effect.  The  Nor- 
mans gave  way  ;  the  English  were  deceived 
by  the  ruse  ;  they  eagerly  and  rashly  pur- 
sued, and  the  invincible  line  was  broken. 
The  error  was  perceived  not  till  it  was  too 
late  to  retrieve  it. 

A  chance  arrow,  shot  upwards,  struck 
Harold  above  his  right  eye,  and  put  it  out. 
He  drew  out  the  arrow,  and  threw  it  away, 
and  in  his  agony  he  stooped  and  leaned  up- 
on his  shield.  Great  was  the  dismay  of 
the  English  when  the  tall  form  of  their  he- 
roic leader  was  seen  to  bend. 

"  1^0 ud  was  now  the  clamor,  and  great 
the  slaughter ;  many  a  soul  then  quitted 
the  body  it  inhabited.  The  living  marched 
over  the  heaps  of  dead,  and  each  side  was 
weary  of  striking.  He  charged  on  who  could, 
and  he  who  could  no  longer  strike  still  push- 
ed forward.  The  strong  struggled  with  the 
strong  ;  some  failed,  others  triumphed  ;  the 
cowards  fell  back,  the  brave  pressed  on  ;  and 
sad  was  his  ^liXo  who  fell  in  the  midst,  for 
he  had  little  chance  of  rising  again;  and 
many  in  truth  fell  who  never  rose  at  all, 
being  crushed  under  the  throng." 

At  length  the  Normans  reached  the 
standard  where  Harold,  though  still  in 
agony,  had  resumed  his  erect  bearing  and 
was  fighting  desperately.    His  brothers  had 


both  fallen,  he  himself  was  bleeding  pro- 
fusely from  various  wounds,  when  lo !  a 
momentary  and  last  gleam  of  light  flashes 
on  an  uplifted  Norman  sword,  but  dies 
away  even  before  the  sudden  stroke  has 
borue  down  beneath  it  the  Boble  and  ill- 
fated  Saxon  king. 

Thus,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was  the  vic- 
tory won. 

Then  William  ordered  his  standard  to  be 
erected,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  dead, 
he  had  his  tent  raised  and  his  supper  pre- 
pared. ^'  And  he  ate  and  drank  amongst 
the  dead,  and  made  his  bed  that  night  upon 
the  field." 

Sad  was  the  ^ceno  that  Sabbath  morning 
when  the  i^oblest  matrons  and  fairest  maid- 
ens of  the  land — when  widowed  mothers  and 
bereaved  children  crowded  the  gory  heath, 
seeking  amid  heaps  of  the  wounded,  the  dy- 
ing, and  the  deaa,  for  the  disfigured  corpse 
of  a  loved  and  lost  one,  to  be  borne  away 
for  Christian  sepulture :  the  last  holy  tri- 
bute of  surviving  affection  ! 

Truly,  then,  was  the  beauty  of  the  Lord's 
Day  disfigured  by  a  ghastly  scene  of  strife 
and  carnage ;  of  ruthless  cruelty  and  mur- 
der ;  sadly  was  its  holiness  interrupted  by 
a  mingled  cry,  not  of  humility  and  thanks- 
giving, of  humble  hope  and  penitential 
prayer,but  of  a  loud  and  discordant  sacrifice, 
piercing  to  the  very  arch  of  heaven,  where- 
in were  distinguished  no  sounds  but  those 
of  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe. 

As  William  was  engaged  in  his  tent,  dis- 
pensing commands  and  instmctions  to  his 
followers,  he  was  told  that  two  monks  of 
the  Abbey  of  Waltham  craved  an  audience ; 
he  ordered  them  to  be  admitted,  and  Ose- 
good  Cnoppe  and  Ailric  de  Childemaister 
were  brought  before  him. 

"  Now,  sirs,"  said  William  sternly,  for 
he  never  loved  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
"  what  would  you  .^" 

^'  Permission  to  search  for  and  bear  away 
the  corpse  of  our  king." 

"  Your  king !  By  the  splendor  of  hea- 
ven, but  ye  are  bold  men  to  name  your  fore- 
sworn usurper  to  me,  his  liege  lord  !  Be- 
gone!" 

With  gushing  tears  and  dejected  mien 
one  of  the  monks  was  turning  away  in  obe- 
dience to  the  mandate,  but  the  other  seem- 
ed to  gain  energy  even  from  the  unoour- 
teous  treatment  he  received. 

'*  Lord  of  Normandy,"  said  Ailrio, 
"  Heaven  hath  given  thee  the  victory,  but 
beware  that  ye  abuse  not  its  bounties.  Such 
bap  may  not  always  be  thine;  be  thoa 
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therefore  merciful,  even  as  thou  hopcst  for 
mercy  in  thine  own  hour  of  peril.  Insult 
not  a  fallen  foe." 

"  By  the  mass,  monk,  hut  thou  speakcst 
holdly  !     What  wouldst  thou  ?" 

"  Justice !  naught  do  we  sock  at  thy 
hands  hut  justice.  According  to  the  laws  of 
warfare  the  hody  of  the  Lord  Harold  is 
thine  ;  we  come  to  ransom  it." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  king,  who  was 
avaricious  in  the  extreme,  "  what  offer 
ye.?" 

"  The  weight  of  the  hody  in  virgin 
gold." 

"  By  all  the  saints !  hut  that  is  more 
than  a  king's  ransom  ;  thcAvcs  and  Pater- 
nosters of  the  abhcy  must  be  rated  hi«ihly, 
monk,  since  they  yield  such  golden  profits." 

"  Insult  not  Holy  Church  through  us, 
even  though  we  he  the  meanest  of  her  mi- 
nisters," said  Ailrio  sternly ;  *'  nevertheless, 
though  we  might  well  lay  down  all  the  lit- 
tle wealth  of  our  abbey  for  him  to  whose 
piety  we  owe  its  existence,  still  know  that 
not  one  cross  of  this  ransom  is  offered  by 
us, 


J? 


"  By  whom,  then  .?" 

"  By  the  broken-hearted  mother  whom 
thy  ambition  has  rendered  childless ;  by  the 
noble  Lady  Githa !" 

There  was  a  sudden  pause :  the  counte- 
nances of  those  around  had,  from  the  first, 
evinced  regret  and  disapprobation  of  the 
duke's  harshness  ;  but  now  he  was  himself 
struck.  His  voice  was  still  harsh,  but  oh  ! 
how  different  in  its  tones. 

"  Go  !  get  ye  gone  :  do  what  ye  list.'' 

"  And  the  ransom.  Seigneur .'" 

"  Speak  not  of  it,"  said  he,  turning  has- 
tily away  :  "  get  ye  gone  !" 

Thus  authorized,  the  monks  proceeded  to 
their  melancholy  search,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
For  long  and  weary  hours  did  they  pace  the 
scene  of  the  recent  carnage,  peering  anx- 
iously amid  the  heaps  of  slain  for  some 
token  of  him  they  sought.  Often  did  their 
very  souls  sicken  within  them  as  they  shud- 
deringly  turned  over  disfigured  corpses, 
which  even  already  gave  loathsome  symp- 
toms of  corruption,  or  more  horrible  tokens 
that  the  ghoule  of  the  animal  creation  had 
already  scented  its  prey.  But  worse,  far 
worse  than  all  this,  was  it  to  meet  with 
some  wretched  sufferer  who  still  breathed, 
or  some  who  had  even  power  to  murmur  his 
misery,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  refuse  him 
aid,  lest  in  that  precious  moment  some  un- 
authorized hand  should  bear  awa>  their  king. 
How  often  in  this  weary  quest  did  the  good 


men  dash  the  blinding  tears  from  their  ejei, 
and  groan  as  if  their  very  heart^i  were  rent 
with  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  miaery 
around  them. 

But  it  was  in  vain, — all  in  vain ;  and 
almost  in  despair  the  monks  beheld  the  ran 
already  past  the  meridian,  and  yet  thej 
had  been  unable  to  recognise  the  object  it 
their  search. 

"  It  is  hopeless,  brother ,-^it  is  hopeless ; 
and  yet  to  relinquish  our  mission—" 

"  Must  not  bo  thought  of,"  interrupted 
Ailrie ;  '^  but  I  have  bethought  me  of  a 
plan, — what  if  we  were  to  bring  hither  the 
Lady  Editha  .?" 

*'  Impossible,"  said  Osegood.  "  It  u 
no  scene  for  a  gentle  heart." 

"  And  think  you,"  rejoined  Ailrio,  "  that 
the  mourners  who  have  been  hovcrins 
around  us  all  day  in  quest  of  slaughtered 
relatives  have  not  hearts  as  kind  and  feel- 
ings as  tender  as  her  of  the  Swan's  Ncok, 
though  they  be  not  robed  in  silk  and  mi- 
never ?  Affection  is  *  of  no  rank,  brotheri 
nor  does  firmness  of  mind  inhabit  only  the 
rudely  built  frame ;  and  if  I  road  the  Lady 
Editha's  character  aright,  she  would  dan 
even  this  fearful  scene  rather  than  her  loved 
lord  and  husband  should  lack  a  holy  gravSi 
Shall  wo  to  her  r" 

'*  Yes :  you  are  in  the  right,  I  dooU 
not." 

The  beautiful  Lady  Eddeva,  or  Editha, 
called,  from  her  fairness  and  anrpassiiu 
dignity,  Swancscombe,  or  Swan-neoke{ 
was  the  second  wife  of  Harold,*  and  was 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  At  onoe|  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  though  weQ- 
nigh  convulsed  with  grief,  she  folded  her 
veil  more  closely  around  her,  and  aooon- 
panicd  the  monks  to  the  field  of  atrifik 
For  some  time  she  paced  it  firmly,  reWH 
lutely ;  and,  swallowing  her  tears,  caat 
keen  and  searching  glances  around.  But 
shortly  her  strength  and  spirit  soemed  to 
fail,  and  she  was  compelled  to  lean  on  one 
of  the  monks.  Still  thoy  proceeded,  hot 
slower  and  more  slowly,  till  at  length,  sick 
at  heart,  and  almost  hopeless,  it  was  only 
by  the  strenuous  support  of  both  the  hob 
men  that  she  could  bo  got  forward  at  all. 
Feeling  that  she  sank  more  and  more,  that 
every  moment  her  weight  on  their  arms  waa 
increasing,  they  endeavored  to  draw  her 
aside  from  the  thick  of  the  slaughter,  and 
turned  into  a  little  glade  beneath  the 
hollow  of  a  hill,  meaning  to  lay  her  then 

*EUia,  Introd.  to  Domesday  Book,  voL  ii,  ppi  79^  M: 
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for  a  few  moments  till  the  deathlike  sickness 
which  was  visible  in  her  countenance  should 
have  passed  away.  Forgetful  at  this  mo- 
ment of  everything  but  their  fair  burden, 
the  monks  perceived  not  that  the  place  was 
occupied.  Some  sudden  movement  on 
their  parts  caused  her  to  open  her  eyes, 
and  she  looked  languidly  and  almost  un- 
consciously around,  when  suddenly,  with 
supernatural  strength  and  a  piercing  scream, 
she  darted  from  her  supporters,  and  rushing 
to  the  hollow,  threw  herself  on  the  ground, 
and  clasped  closely  the  body  of  a  warrior 
which  was  laid  there,  watched  reverently 
by  a  person  in  humble  attire. 

"  Whom  have  you  here  r"  asked  the 
horror-stricken  monks. 

''  The  King,"  replied  he,  with  the  deep- 
est dejection  of  tone  and  manner. 

And  so  it  was.  In  wandering  over  the 
field  he  had  recognised  the  body  of  the 
fallen  monarch  close  by  the  spot  where  the 
royal  standard  had  been  planted,  and, 
from  reverential  regard,  though  without 
any  definite  purpose,  he  had  borne  away  the 
body  from  the  undistinguished  throng. 
After  Edith  had  thrown  herself  on  the 
ground,  she  gasped  two  or  three  times  con- 
vulsively, but  now  lay  motionless,  as  the 
monks  supposed  in  a  swoon.  They  raised 
her  gently,  but  her  heart  was  broken. 
Edith  of  the  Swan's  Neck  was  dead ! 

The  harassed  monks  were  now  distressed 
indeed,  and  hardly  knew  what  course  to 
pursue :  at  length,  however,  having  with 
difliculty  gained  some  assistance,  they  pre- 
pared to  bear  away  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate Editha,  committing  the  charge  of 
the  king — as  they  felt  they  safely  might — 
to  him  who  had  so  piously  protected  it, 
until  they  could  return  with  further  aid. 
Having  carefully  marked  the  spot,  with 
heavy  hearts  they  departed. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  franklein  left  in 
charge  of  the  king,  stooped  over  him  to  re- 
arrange some  portion  of  his  attire  which 
was  disordered,  but  whilst  so  engaged  sud- 
denly started  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation 
of  amazement.  Again  he  stooped  down, 
and  placed  his  hand  over  the  heart  of  the 
king.  No — it  was  uot  fancy — there  was  a 
pulsation  there — feeble,  indeed,  as  the 
faintest  summer's  breath  which  hardly  stirs 
the  gossamer,  but  still  perceptible.  The 
worthy  Saxon  raised  the  king,  chafed  his 
hands,  his  temples ; — the  signs  of  anima- 
tion became  indisputable. 

When  the  monks  returned  to  the  spot, 
which  .^they   accurately  ^remembered,  the 


body  of  the  king  had  been  removed,  and 
all  further  search  proved  vain. 


THE    LAST  YEARS  OP    THE  LAST  SAXON  KING. 

'*  A  meagre  man, 
In  humble  garb,  who  rested  with  raised  handsj 
On  a  long  staff*,  bending  his  head." 

It  was  many  years  after  the  direful  battle 
of  Hastings,  that  there  landed  from  a  ship 
at  Dover  a  bare-footed  and  toil-worn  pil- 
grim. His  frame  was  tall,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  man,  but  it  was  much  bowed 
with  age  or  weakness,  and  ho  seemed  to  walk 
somewhat  feebly,  and  to  grasp  his  long  pil- 
grim's staff  as  if  in  truth  he  relied  on  it  for 
support.  There  was  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  this  pilgrim  which  had  excited  much 
interest  in  his  fellow-ivoyagers,  and  no  slight 
degree  of  curiosity  also,  which,  however, 
they  had  found  themselves  unable  to  gratify. 
His  conduct  was  humble  and  unassuming  in 
the  extreme ;  and  yet,  withal,  there  was  a 
certain  dignity  of  bearing,  which  com- 
pletely and  effectually  repelled  the  ad- 
vances of  the  curious.  He  spoke  little, 
and  that  in  the  most  courteous  wise,  yet 
were  his  words  select,  his  language  choice, 
his  tone,  though  subdued,  dignified.  Of 
his  face  no  one  had  been  able  to  obtain  the 
most  transient  glimpse,  so  entirely  was  it 
shrouded  from  observation  by  his  oowl, 
which  he  at  all  times  kept  watchfully  and 
warily  closed  ;  and  this  circumstance  was 
in  itself  fully  sufiicient  to  keep  alive  the 
curiosity  of  those,  who  then,  as  in  this  day, 
were  more  liberally  disposed  to  pry  into 
other  people^s  affairs  than  to  attend  to  their 
own.  As  the  ship  approached  England, 
and  the  cliffs  of  Dover  appeared  in  sight, 
the  agitation  of  the  pilgrim,  who  had  oft  ex- 
pressed his  longing  to  see  the  English  soil,  be- 
came perceptible  to  all  around  ;  he  leaned 
over  the  vessel,  he  directed  his  gaze  unbro- 
kenly  to  the  castle  of  Dover,  now  plainly  per- 
ceptible ;  his  hands  were  clasped,  his  frame 
shook  with  irrepressible  emotion,  and  tears, 
of  which,  apparently,  he  took  no  heed,  were 
seen  by  curious  observers  to  fall  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  gown. 

By  the  time  the  vessel  touched  the  strand 
he  had  succeeded  in  repressing  his  emotion, 
and  had  resumed  his  usual  calm  and  un- 
perturbed demeanor,  and  it  was  with  his 
accustomed  subdued  tone  and  manner  that 
he  received  and  joined  in  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  feUow-trayellers  on  the  happy 
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conclusion  of  their  voyage.  His  uniform 
humility  and  gentleness  had,  however,  much 
endeared  him  to  some  of  his  companions, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  offer  to  the  wan- 
derer, and  perhaps  stranger,  the  hospitality 
of  their  own  firesides.  With  much  emotion 
of  manner,  but  with  unshaken  firmness  of 
purpose,  he  declined  their  profft^rs. 

"  At  least,"  said  a  sturdy  Saxon  frank- 
lein,  "  tell  us  by  what  name  to  remember 
thee !" 

"  Remember  mc  in  your  prayers  as  Chris- 
tian the  Hermit,  and  may  the  saints  be  gra- 
cious unto  me  as  I  do  daily  offer  up  my 
orisons  for  thee  and  thine." 

So  saying  Christian  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  worthy  Saxon,  and  turned  away. 

The  franklcin  felt  a  queor  sensation  in 
his  throat  and  in  his  eyes,  which  he  endea- 
vored to  dispel  by  bestowing  some  hearty 
curses  on  the  serf  who  was  attending  to  his 
baggage.  The  remedy  proved  efficacious, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  ho  turned  to  survey 
the  scene  around  him.  His  eye  glanced 
towards  it  carelessly  enough,  but  was  sud- 
denly caught  by  the  sight  of  a  dark  object 
on  the  opposite  hill.  Again  he  looked,  and 
a<;ain.  The  fi-xure  continued  to  move  on 
slowly,  and  with  evident  difficulty,  up  the 
toilsome  ascent  of  the  castle-hill. 

"  By  the  bones  of  my  ancestors,"  ex- 
claimed the  Saxon,  "  it  is  the  hermit ! 
What  seeks  he  in  yon  frowning  pile  .^"  con- 
tinued he,  with  true  Saxon  feeling,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  then  Norman  castle ;  *'  better 
for  him  had  he  sought  an  humble  home  at 
the  hearth  of  an  honest  Saxon." 

And,  truly,  so  thought  the  hermit ;  but 
his  thoughts  had  reference  not  to  the  present 
moment,  as  to  whose  comforts  habit  had 
rendered  him  perfectly  indifferent,  but  to 
opinions  and  circumstances  years  ago  passed 
away. 

"  And  this,''  said  Christian,  as  after  a 
toilsome  pilgrimage,  dunng  which  he  had 
often  for  very  weakness  and  weariness  sake 
stopped  awhile  to  rest,  and  to  wipe  away 
the  huge  drops  of  sweat  which  gathered  on 
hia  })row,  and  the  heavy  and  blinding  tears 
which  ever  and  anon  bedewed  his  eye — 
"  this  is  my  land,  my  country,  the  seat  of 
mine  ancestors,  ray  father's  home,*  mine 
own  inheritance  !  This,"  added  he,  shortly 
after,  rising  and  stretching  his  arms  around, 
as  if  his  imagination  enclosed  the  whole 
island  in  their  embrace — "  this  is — this  was 
— my  country — my  kingdom  !" 

*Earl  Godwin  was  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  and 
had  immense  possessions  in  ihe  neighborhood. 


^' Great  God!"  continned  he,  after  a 
pause,  bending  reverently,  and  raising  lus 
hands  towards  heaven, — ^^  great  God,  who 
hast  created  all  things,  before  whom  all  na- 
tions are  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance — thou  who  briiw- 
est  princes  to  nothing,  and  makeat  tb 
judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity — God,  tlie 
everlastings  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth — blessed  be  thy  name  for 
ever,  who  in  the  midst  of  judgment  hut 
remembered  mercy,  even  to  such  a  worm  u 
I  am  :  Lord,  what  am  I,  that  I  should  set 
myself  up  against  thy  will  ^  Thy  will  hi 
done,  O  Lord  !     Amen." 

For  a  long  time  Christian  continned 
prostrate  in  supplication  and  prayer ;  and 
his  agitation,  which  had  in  truth  been  nn- 
controllable,  gradually  subsided.  At  length 
he  arose,  looked  on  the  scene  around  him 
once  and  again,  and  prepared  to  descend 
the  steep.  Hardly  had  he  gone  a  few  paoes, 
however,  ere  he  returned,  gazed  aronnd 
with  inexpressible  yearning  and  fondneSi 
and  once  more  seemed  to  give  himself  np  to 
bitter  and  unnerving  remembrances,  fbr 
again  the  tears  dropt  from  beneath  his  eovl| 
and  fell  unheeded  on  his  sleeve.  Bvthe 
roused  himself,  gave  vent  to  a  muttered 
ejaculation — ''  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner  !"  and  hurried  as  swiftly  down  thi 
cliff  as  his  feeble  limbs  admitted,  neitr 
once  trusting  himself  to  look  behind  tk 
whole  way.  As  the  sun  was  setting  on  tM 
evening.  Christian  might  be  seen  wendiig 
his  way  towards  Canterbury,  with  a  eott- 
posed  gait  and  a  placid  countenance. 

And  now  again — 

*' '  Tis  sunset — the  chime  of  the  even-floii^  bell 
Floateih  silvery  and  soA  over  wood  and  dell,* 

as  the  pilgrim  is  seei)  a  few  miles  bejMd 
li  a  stings,  on  a  plain  that  Was  even  thM 
pretty  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Battle.  Often  he  starts,  and  stopSi  and 
looks  wistfully  around,  as  it  would  seeM 
some  remembered  object  caught  his  ejv. 
But  how  great  was  his  excitement,  whea 
turning  a  point  which  had  obstructed  the 
view,  the  magnificent  abbey  suddenly  bunt 
on  his  sight,  and  the  solemn  and  musical 
summons  to  vesper  scrvicci  whidi  was  peal- 
ing from  its  towers,  came  in  rich  and  fiiO 
melody  on  his  ears*  An  involuntary  ezda* 
mation  escaped  him,  and  he  stood  for  some 
time  motionless  with  admiration  and  sur- 
prise. 

It  was  a  magnificent  structure.     The 
principal  entrance  was  a  noble  ereetioa  ia 
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itself,  forming  a  large  square  building, 
flanked  at  each  corner  with  octagon  towers. 
The  whole  pile  was  embattled,  and  formed 
a  Tcry  large  quadrangle ;  on  one  side  was 
the  beautiful  church  and  cloisters,  and  near 
it  a  spacious  refectory,  of  which  some  rem- 
nants yet  remain  :  but 

"  All  is  silent  now  !•— silent  the  bell 

That,  heard  from  yonder  ivied  turret  high, 
Warn'd  tlie  cowl'd  brother  from  his  midnight  cell — 

Silent  the  vesper  chaunt— the  Litany 
Responsive  to  the  organ — scatter'd  lie 

Tne  wrecks  of  the  proud  pile,  'mid  arches  grey, 
Whilst  hollow  winds  through  mantling  ivy  sign — 

And  e'en  the  mould'ring  shrine  is  rent  away. 
Where,  in  his  warrior  weeds,  full  many  a  hero  lay." 

It  had  been  a  day  of  high  solemnity  at 
the  abbey,  the  day  of  commemoration  of  its 
foundation,  when  high  mass  was  celebrated, 
and  additional  services  were  performed  for 
the  welfare  of  the  founder  and  his  family ; 
many  masses  were  said  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  field  of  Hastings,  and  a 
solemn  requiem  chanted  to  their  memory. 
The  concluding  service  was  yet  unfinished, 
and  the  solemn  strains  of  the  vesper  anthem 
were  yet  pealing  through  the  cloistered 
arches  of  the  magnificent  pile,  when  a  pil- 
grim, bearing  in  his  hand  a  branch  of  with- 
ered palm — a  token  from  Palestine — knock- 
ed at  the  gate,  and  craved  hospitality  for 
tlie  night.  Right  readily  was  it  granted, 
for  never  was  the  wayfarer  sent  unrefreshed 
from  a  convent  gate.  Christian — for  he  it 
was — was  ushered  into  the  strangers'  hall, 
whilst  the  hosteler  went  to  apprise  the  bro- 
therhood of  his  arrival. 

"  A  palmer  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  of 
gentle  bearing,  sayest  thou  .^  Nay,  then," 
said  the  abbot,  '*  usher  him  at  once  to  our 
prcscuce  ;  right  gladly  shall  we  welcome 
tim.  The  discourse  of  such  an  one  must 
tend  to  edification,  as  well  as  beinff  pleasant 
to  the  ear.  And,  hark  thee,  bid  the  cel- 
larius  add  somewhat  of  daintier  faro  than 
ordinary  to  our  evening  refection  ;  if  the 
wanderer  be,  as  thou  sayest,  weary  and 
worn,  a  little  generous  cheer  shall  not  harm 
him." 

The  hosteler  made  his  obeisance  and 
withdrew. 

"  Ah,  brother  Ailric,"  said  the  abbot  to 
an  asjed  monk,  who  now  entered  the  locu- 
tory,  "  I  have  righ^  welcome  tidings  for 
thee  ;  happy  am  I  that  thy  return  to  Wal- 
thani  was  delayed  for  a  day's  space.  There 
is  just  arrived  at  our  gates  a  pilgrim  of  gen- 
tle bearing  from  Holy  Land,  who  craveth 
hospitality  for  the  night." 


The  monk  started,  and  clasped  his  hands  ; 
but  then,  as  if  struck  with  the  impossibility 
or  improbability  of  his  hopes,  whatever  they 
might  be,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
faintly  muttering,  "  Ah,  no  !  Ah,  no  !" 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  abbot,  '*  all  thy 
brotherhood  delighted  in  the  Jerusalem  pil- 
grims, and  that  at  Waltham  they  were  ever 
most  munificently  entertained." 

"It  is  so,  my  Lord  Abbot,  and  well  may 
it  be  so,  since  rumor  averreth  .  .  .  ."  But 
what  Rumor,  with  her  thousand  tongues, 
had  in  this  case  to  answer  for,  the  abbot 
was  not  now  destined  to  know,  for  at  this 
moment  the  hosteler  entered,  followed  by 
Christian  the  pilgrim. 

*'  Welcome,  palmer,"  said  the  abbot, 
"  thou  bearest  thy  emblem  from  Palestine, 
I  see.  Thou  art  fatigued,  and  needest 
refreshment  and  repose,  which  shall  speed- 
ily be  affwded  thee,  and  then  gladly  would 
we  question  thee  touchiag  thy  adventures 
in  that  blessed  soil  (here  the  abbot  crossed 
himself)  where  thou  hast  been  abiding. 
Doubtless  they  are  profitable  to  learn." 

"  1  have  indeed  sojourned  there  many 
years,"  said  Christian,  in  a  somewhat  broken 
voice  ;  "  and  have  returned  to  end  my  days 
in  mine  own  soil." 

The  moment  the  pilgrim  spoke  Ailrie 
started,  and  eagerly  regarded  him ;  and  as 
he  proceeded  and  spoke  of  his  long  absence, 
and  of  his  returning  to  end  his  days  in  his 
own  soil,  the  agitation  of  the  monk  became 
great,  and  must  have  been  observed  by 
others  in  the  apartment  had  not  their  atten- 
tion been  entirely  engrossed  by  the  stranger. 
He  subdued,  however,  and  effectually  con- 
cealed it ;  nor  did  he,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening,  even  address  the  pilgrim. 

When,  after  experiencing  the  most  kind 
and  courteous  hospitality.  Christian  pleaded 
fatigue,  and  begged  permission  to  retire  to 
rest,  he  was  conducted  to  a  neat  little  cell 
somewhat  apart  from  the  general  dormitory. 
The  night  was  beautiful  and  summer-like  ; 
the  moon  was  full,  and  bathing  all  the 
scene  around  in  a  flood  of  light.  Christian 
extinguished  the  small  lamp,  which,  as  a 
visitor,  was  permitted  him,  threw  open  the 
little  casement,  and  gazed  around.  Well 
had  he  known  the  scene  with  the  exception 
of  the  precise  precinct  of  the  abbey,  but  the 
view  from  his  little  casement  extended  far 
beyond  that.  Slowly  he  turned  his  eye 
round,  and  mound  after  mound,  and  hill 
after  hill,  opened  by  degrees  on  kis  memory 
with  all  the  distinctness  of  former  days. 
And  at  last,  as  thought  after  thought  awak- 
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cned  in  bis  eye,  his  mind,  his  heart,  at  last 
he  recognisr^d — distinctly  rccofrnised — ^the 
spot  where  William  the  Norman  stood  ere 
he  made  his  last  and  decisive  charge. 

*'  Where  then  was  1  ?"  murmured  the 
agonized  pilgrim,  as  he  pressed  his  burning 
forehead  against  the  casement,  whilst  busy 
thouiJ^hts  and  recollections  were  torturing 
his  brain — '*  where  then  was  /?" 

Alas  !  too  well  he  knew  that  the  abbey, 
to  see  which  an  unconquerable  impulse  had 
urged  him,  was  reared  on  the  very  spot 
where,  defending  his  standard  to  the  death, 
ho  had  stood  until  cut  do^rn  by  Norman 
ewords. 

"  I  thought,"  murmured  he,  whilst  scald- 
ing tears  fell  from  his  eyes, — "  I  thought 
all  these  feelings  were  subdued,  conquered, 
eradicated.  Alas!  alas!  our  Lady  plead 
for  me,  weat,  wretched  worm  that  1  am  !" 
And  again  the  poor  pilgrim  looked  forth 
on  the  night,  and  his  countenance  gradually 
became  tranquillized,  his  manner  calm. 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  his  cell — he  started — a  slight 
matter  alarmed  his  over-wrought  feelings  ; 
he  made  no  reply,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
knock  was  repeated,  even  more  gently  than 
before. 

With  a  slight  trepidation  of  manner  the 
pilgrim  opened  the  door,  and  there  appear- 
ed the  aged  monk  whom  he  had  observed  at 
the  evening  meal  to  be  a  visitor  at  the 
abbey.  Ailric  advanced,  looked  cautiously 
around,  closed  the  door,  and  then,  kneel- 
ing down,  took  the  hand  of  the  pilgrim,  and 
reverently  kissed  it. 

"  What  means  this  .'"  inquired  the  pil- 
grim, hardly  able  to  articulate. 

"  My  prince  !"  sobbed  the  monk,  *'  my 
loved  and  honored  lord.  Nay,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Ailric,  as  the  pilgrim  used  some 
deprecatory  action,  ''  you  need  not  attempt 
disguise,  for  I  knew  the  first  sound  of  your 
voice,  and  my  heart  has  throbbed  with  every 
word  you  have  uttered." 

''  And  who  are  you  .^"  said  Harold,  in  a 
husky  voice,  finding  all  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment vain. 

''  Ailric  de  Childemaister,  a  poor  monk 
of  your  own  Abbey  of  Waltham,  who  ac- 
companied you  to  the  field  on  that  fatal 
day." 

"  True,  true ;  and  I  had  ungratefully 
forgotten  thee." 

"  Nay,  my  gracious  prince,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  you  should  remember 
one  who  was  ever  too  humble  to  attract 
your  notice.     But  I  was  not  too  humble  to 


love  you  and  to  weep  for  yon ;  and  HeaTOi 
can  bear  witness  how  sincerely  I  have  done 
hoth.  Little  did  I  think  to  live  to  see  thii 
day  ;  Heaven  be  praised  for  its  mereie8|— ■ 
I  can  now  die  in  peace." 

'^  But  I  thought  my  doaih  was  oonridn^ 
ed  certain  .^" 

''So  it  was,  gradons  fiir,  and  we 
buried  an  effigy  at  Waltham  to  deceiTa 
the  usurper  ;  Hbut  a  mmor  was  afloat 
among  us  that  you  were  departed  on  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  to  fulfil  a  yoWi 
before  you  returned  to  fight  again  for  your 
kingdom.  Mit.e  old  eyes  will  yet  seo  yoa 
on  the  throne  which  the  proud  Norman 
thinks  he  holds  so  securely. " 

''  Never — never  !"  said  Harold  solemn- 
ly. 

The  monk  started,  and  was  about  to. 
speak,  but  Harold  motioned  him  to  al- 
ienee. 

"  It  was  my  purpose,"  said  Harold,  ".af- 
ter once   more  feasting  my  longing  eyea 
with  the  view  of  my  father's  lands,  and  of 
this  heath — (here  he  shuddered  visibly)— 
it  was  my  purpose  to  retire  to  some  lonelj 
cell,  and  in  prayer  and  penitence  to  await 
that   death,   of    the  speedy   approad^    of 
which  I  feel  sure  warnings — my  former  nama 
and  rank  unknown  to  any  one.  This  purpose 
I  still  hold.     And  I  charge  thee — 1  oham 
thee  on  the  allegiance  thou  once  owem 
me — to  betray  my  existence  to  no  one  ;  te 
behold,"  added  he,  throwing  back  biseoi^ 
for  the  first  time,  '^  I  am,  even  as  thyseUy 
sworn  to  Heaven  !" 

The  monk  looked,  but  his  fast-filling 
eyes  could  see  naught  but  the  diranl 
change  which  time,  and  sidcness,  and  ioi^ 
row  had  wrought  in  the  fine  lineamenta  of 
the  once  noble  prince. 

''It  is  hard,"  said  Harold,  moumfolly, 
''  even  now,  when,  as  I  call  the  saints  to 
witness,  no  ambitious  thought  or  wish 
dwells  on  my  mind — it  is  exquisitely  pain-r 
ful  to  rake  from  their  tombs  the  buried 
hopes  and  wishes  of  by-gone  time ;  yet 
will  I  essay  it  this  once,  since  it  will  be  the 
last  time,  save  one^  that  Harold  will  speak 
in  his  own  person." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  side  of  the  lit* 
tie  pallet  bed,  and  resumed  : 

''  Of  that  day,  that  fearful  day,  all  that 
I  remember  is  seeing  I^onnan  hands  out- 
stretched to  my  standard,  which  I  rushed 
forward  to  rescue ;  and  when — after  what 
inter^'al  I  know  not — I  found  myself  in  aa 
obscure  tenement  at  Winchester,  under  the 
care  of  a  cunning  woman  of  the  E4Mt|  lAo 
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prescribed  for  my  wounds,  Whioh  were  de8-> 
pcratc,  with  skill  and  care.  Months  pass- 
ed away  ere  1  was  able  to  crawl  over  the 
floor,  and  not  less  than  a  couple  of  years 
had  elapsed  before  1  could  attempt  any 
plan  for  the  recovery  of  my  kingdom.  In 
the  meantime  the  worthy  franklein  who,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  had  borne  me  to 
concealment  when  he  found  I  was  alive, 
died.  Many  of  the  thanes  and  nobles  to 
whom  I  had  looked  for  help,  had  either 
submitted  to  the  Norman,  or  been  reduced 
by  him.  My  mother,  my  noble-hearted 
mother,  had  fled  to  Flanders  ;  my  brave 
brothers  were  dead  ;  my  wife,  my  gentle 
and  beautiful  Editha — alas  !  alas  !  she 
died  by  me  on  the  way — and  I  was 
alone  !" 

"  Oh !"  resumed  he,  after  an  agitated 
pause,  ''  was  not  the  finger  of  God  in  this.'* 
Whilst  I  lay  helpless  as  a  babe,  my  coun- 
trymen were  enslaved ;  they  had  become,  al- 
most to  a  man,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water;  and  Norman  power  and  policy 
were  spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

"  VV^hat  was  I,  that  I  should  set  myself 
against  a  system  which  seemed  like  a  de- 
cree from  above,  so  speedily  and  so  tho- 
roughly was  it  established  ? 

*'  No : — I  prayed  for  guidance,  for  di- 
rection, and  it  was  vouchsafed.  I  threw 
the  mail  from  my  breast,  the  helmet  from 
my  brow,  and  I  vowed  myself  to  Heaven. 
Barefooted  have  I  wandered  over  the  Holy 
Land — I  have  knelt  by  the  tomb  of  the 
blessed  son  of  Marv — I  have  watered  the 
soil  of  Calvary  with  my  tears.  Penury  and 
hunger,  privation  and  want,  I  have  often 
known ;  but  utter  misery  never,  until  this 
sad  i)ight,  when  the  ghosts  of  thousands, 
sacrificed  to  my  ambition,  seemed  to  arise 
in  throiitening  array  before  me.  Yet  do  1 
humbly  trust  that  long  years  of  penitence 
and  prayer  may  not  have  been  spent  in 
vain. 

''  And  now,  my  faithful  friend,  leave 
me  :  1  am  much  exhausted,  and  would  fain 
seek  an  hour's  repose  to  prepare  me  for  the 
morrow's  travail.  Yet  does,  my  vow  for- 
bid me  to  sleep  after  the  second  hour  of  the 
morn.  Remember  me,  and  pray  for  me  ; 
but  breathe  not  my  name  to  any.  We  meet 
no  more  on  this  side  the  grave." 

With  many  prayers,  and  tears,  and 
blessings,  they  parted.  At  daybreak 
Christian  resumed  his  pilgrimage  ;  and  at 
a  somewhat  later  hour  the  monk  Ailric  set 
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out  on  his  return  to  his  own  Abbey  of  Wal- 
tham. 

When  again  at  home,  there  was  a  pecu- 
liarity in  his  demeanor  whioh  often  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  those  around  him.  He 
would  look  amazingly  mysterious  when 
certain  subjects  were  broached,  and  screw 
up  his  mouth  as  if  with  a  resolute  deter- 
mination not  to  speak  ;  at  other  times, 
brimful  of  something,  he  would  eagerly  be- 
gin to  speak,  and  suddenly  break  oflf  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  as  if  he  was  proceed- 
ing unawares  too  far.  On  some  occasions 
he  would  assume  a  most  provoking  look  of 
intelligence,  and  smile,  and  hem,  as  if  in- 
timating, "  What  could  I  not  say,  if  I 
would?"  and  at  other  times  the  old  man's 
eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  his  features  would 
seem  almost  convulsed  with  emotion,  and 
he  would  sit  for  hours  apparently  absorbed 
in  intense  thought.  The  brotherhood,  at 
first  disposed  to  be  somewhat  annoyed  at 
these  new  and  unaccountable  fancies,  ob- 
served that  the  abbot  (to  whom,  of  course, 
Ailric  had  revealed  under  ^he  sacred  seal 
of  confession  what  he  knew)  always  treated 
them  with  indulgence  and  a  certain  degree 
of  respect ;  so  at  last  they  became  indiflfer- 
ent  to  them,  and  said  that  '^  Brother  Ail- 
ric was  in  his  dotage."  He  was  certainly 
of  a  great  age. 

Meanwhile  Christian  pursued  his  way, 
seeking  some  secluded  shelter,  but  without 
any  definite  route,  and  indeed  without  hay- 
ing at  all  resolved  on  the  place  where  he 
should  lay  up  his  rest.  Moved,  however, 
by  an  internal  feeling,  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, he  wandered  to  Chester ;  and  when 
there,  impelled  by  a  sensation  he  could  no 
way  define,  he  was  led  to  the  churchyard 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  river  Dee. 
In  a  secluded  corner  was  a  solitary  hut, 
probably  the  abode  of  a  hermit,  and  thither 
he  bent  his  steps  for  shelter.  Knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  shed,  he  received  no  an- 
swer ;  so,  gently  raising  the  latch,  he  en- 
tered, and  found  the  inmate  stretched  upon 
a  pallet,  expiring.'  Christian  rendered  to 
him  the  last  offices  of  humanity,  and  then, 
con^^idering  that  the  finger  of  Heaven  was 
visible  in  the  impulse  which  led  him  to 
this  sequestered  spot,  he  here  laid  up  his 
staff. 

Seven  years  elapsed,  during  which  Chris- 
tian remained  the  pious  and  contented  in- 
habitant of  this  little  hut,  and  then  the 
warnings  which  he  had  long  felt  were  veri- 
fied, and  a  neighboring  priest  was  summon- 
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moned  to  reoeiye  the  dying  oonfession  of 
the  hermit. 

And  then  it  was  first  discoyered  that  he 
whose  humble  piety  and  meek  and  lowly 


demeanor  had  for  so  many  yianezcdted 
the  veneration  of  all  aronndi  was  hods 
other  than 
Harold,  the  last  Saxon  King  of  England  !* 


From    Chambert't  Edinburgh   Journal. 

MAN    AND    WIFE. 


A  TALE. 


BY    ANNA   MARIA   SAROEANT. 


**  You  wish  to  delay  your  decision  until  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  further  consult- 
ing your  wife,  I  presume  ?"  This  observa- 
tion was  addressed  by  a  house  agent  to  a 
young  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  for 
some  time  past  been  in  treaty  respecting  the 
lease  of  a  shop. 

"  Consult  my  wife  !"  repeated  Bradshaw 
in  a  tone  indicative  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion. "  No  ;  I  would  never  consult  a  woman 
upon  a  matter  of  business." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  hastily  rejoin- 
ed the  wary  house  agent,  secretly  rcjoicinj; 
at  having  at  length  discovered  the  weak 
side  of  the  man  he  was  dealing  with  ;  "  but 
I  thought  you  might  possibly  like  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  to  see  the  house.  I  know  the 
ladies  like  to  have  a  voice  in  such  matters." 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  at^k  her  advice  in  anj/ 
matter,"  the  young  man  sharply  retorted  ; 
'^  and  to  prove  to  you,  Mr.  Hutchingson, 
that  I  don't  boast  of  an  independence  I  do 
not  really  possess,  I'll  strike  the  bargain  at 
once." 

The  house  agent  had  previously  tried  all 
the  usual  methods  of  drawing  the  business 
to  a  close.  He  had  assured  him  that  his 
rival  draper,  Mr.  Dawkins,  had  been  after 
it,  and  that  several  other  persons  were 
eager  to  have  it.  These,  however,  had 
failed.  Bradshaw  still  bad  scruples  regard- 
ing ther  prudence  of  the  affair ;  for  the  rent 
and  taxes  wore  exorbitant,  and  the  terms 
of  the  lease  far  from  favorable ;  but  no 

*  This  sketch  may  appear  an  extravagant  fiction 
to  those  who  are  not  aware  that  there  i.^  extant  a 
Life  or  Legend  of  Harold  (Harl.  MSS.  3776), 
which  names  many  of  the  circumstances  engrafted 
in  it.  His  being  nursed  of  his  wounds  at  Winches- 
ter; his  pilgrimage  j  his  yearning  after  his  native 
land  *,  his  pious  acknowledgment  of  an  Almighty 
hand  in  the  Norman  Conquest ;  his  assuming  the 
name  of  Chrisiian ;  and  his  death  in  a  hermitage  at 
Chester. 


sooner  was  it  hinted  that  he  was  waiting  for 
his  wife's  consent,  than  Hutchingson's  end, 
as  he  had  actually  perceived  woold  be  the 
case,  was  accomplisned. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the 
above-related  conversation,  that  Mr.  Peter 
Bradshaw  was  a  domestic  tyrant :  he  WM 
willing  to  allow  his  wife  all  tiie  home  oom- 
forts  his  means  would  afford,  and  his  manner 
towards  her  was  not  often  unkind ;  bnt  then 
she  must  never  dare  to  express  an  opinion 
on  any  subject — the  preparation  A  the 
dishes  for  his  table  or  the  dress  of  his  ddl* 
dren,  excepted.  We  sometimes  hear  men- 
tion made  of  individuals  who  have  but  tat 
ideas,  and  this  is  surely  a  poor  aHowMnsa 
Unhappily,  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  bnt  one;  ^ 
that  one  was — that  it  was  beneath  the  di|i 
nity  of  a  man  to  take  the  counsel  of  a  «•• 
man.  His  notions  of  the  mental  snperiori^ 
of  '^  the  lords  of  the  creation"  were  lo 
towering,  that  he  looked  down  upon  Ul 
gentle  spouse  with  feelinss  bordering  on 
contempt,  and  consequently  treated  her  as 
he  would  an  upper  servant,  whose  offioe  it 
was  to  administer  to  his  domestic  comfort. 
He  on  his  part  thought  he  was  disehargfaig 
his  sole  duty  by  finding  her  the  means  to 
supply  a  liberal  table  and  saitable  appft- 
rel,  aud  by  treating  her  with  negative  UM- 
ness. 

''  Well,  Martha,  I've  taken  that  shop  in 
Market  Street,"  the  husband  ezdaimea  en 
returning  home  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  thiew 
himself  at  full  length  (which,  to  own  the 
truth,  did  not  far  exceed  five  feet,  notwith- 
standing his  exalted  idea  of  himself)  npon 
the  couch  in  his  little  baek  parior. 

"  What  shop,  my  dear  ?"  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw asked  in  surprise. 

''  Why,  the  new  shop  opposite  the  mai^ 
ket-place.  Didn't  I  tell  jou  I  thovght  ef 
taking  it  .^" 
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"  No,  Peter ;  yon  once  said  that  yon  had 
looked  at  it,  and  asked  the  rent,  bat  it  ap- 
peared much  too  high  for  our  means." 

*'  I  am  going  to  try  it  at  all  events,"  the 
husband  rejoined  a  little  tartly,  for  he  was 
not  pleased  with  her  vague  allusion  to  the 
imprudence  of  which  his  conscience  accused 
iiim  of  having  been  guilty.  "  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  done  now  a  days  without  a 
great  show ;  and  I  think  I  have  stayed  in 
this  dull  street  long  enough." 

^'  This  shop  has  afforded  us  a  comfortable 
maintenance  for  seven  years,  my  dear,"  the 
wife  quietly  observed. 

*•  The  change  will  be  for  your  benefit, 
Martha,"  Mr-  Bradshaw  interposed ;  "  you 
will  have  the  use  of  three  or  four  additional 
rooms,  and  large  ones,  instoad  of  these 
little  pigeon-holes,  so  I  don't  see  that  you 
will  have  any  reason  to  complain." 

"I  am  not  complaining,  Peter,"  sho  re- 
turned ;  "I  am  only  fearful  that  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  expenses  from 
your  profits  ;  besides  which,  we  most,  yon 
know,  have  this  house  on  oar  hands  three 
years  longer." 

"  I  shall  easily  find  a  tenant,"  he  care- 
lessly replied  ;  adding,  "  and  1  have  taken 
the  other  for  twenty-one  years." 

''  Twenty-one  years  !"  exclaimed  the  wife 
in  astonishment  and  alarm ;  but  seeing  that 
the  gathering  storm  was  about  to  break,  she 
dared  not  add  more. 

When  some  persons  have  done  that  which 
their  consciences  decide  to  be  wrong,  they 
not  unfrequently  have  recourse  to  a  fit  of 
passion,  as  the  only  means  of  silencing  the 
remonstrances  of  those  who  have  most  cause 
to  complaia  ;  and  to  this  refuge  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw fled,  knowing  that  he  had  no  argu- 
ments to  trust  to.  His  wife  being  too  gen- 
tle to  resist,  and  too  wise  for  strife,  suffered 
it  to  have  its  vent  without  a  word  of  retort., 
Thus  it  shortly  subsided  into  a  calm. 

Another  month  found  the  family  settled 
in  their  new  abode ;  and  the  usual  methods 
of  advertising  informed  "  Mr.  Bradshaw's 
friends  and  the  public  that  he  had  removed 
from.  No.  7  Church  Street,  to  50  Market 
Street,  where  he  hoped,  by  offering  the 
best  articles  at  a  very  moderate  priee,  to 
merit  their  continued  patronage  and  sup- 
port ;"  but  notwithstanding  this  announce- 
ment, the  expected  influx  of  customers  did 
not  follow,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  expenditure  of  the  shopkeeper, 
and  his  spirits  consequently  fell. 

"  Martha,  my  dear,"  he  one  day  said, 
addressing  his  wife  a  few  weeks  snbseqaent 


to  the  period  at  which  the  dhange  took 
place,  '^  I  am  convinced  that  my  want  of 
success  here  is  wholly  owing  to  the  small 
capital  i  have,  so  I  have  been  thinking  of 
taking  a  partner  into  my  concern." 

^'  You  must  be  cautious  whom  you  trust, 
my  dear  Peter,"  Mrs.  Bradshaw  quietly 
remarked. 

"  Oh,  1  have  taken  care  to  be  on  the 
right  side,"  her  husband  answered.  "  I  have 
made  a  bargain  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  for  my  benefit." 

^^  Then  yon  have  already  settled  the 
affair !"  cried  the  wife  in  surprise.  "  I 
thought  you  implied  that  yon  had  it  only  in 
contemplation.  Pray  who  may  it  be  that 
you  have  made  this  arrangement  with  .^" 

*'  With  the  son  of  my  father's  old  friend, 
Smithson.  The  old  man  is  anxious  to  asso- 
ciate his  son  with  some  steady  man  of  busi- 
ncEs,  and  is  willing  to  put  a  thousand  pounds 
into  the  concern,  which  will  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  stock  my  new  shop,  and  will  enaUe 
me  to  extend  my  connexion." 

''  A  thousand  pounds,  will  I  think,  be  a 
poor  recompense  for  having  a  young  man  of 
George  Smithson's  habits  as  a  partner  in 
your  business,"  Mrs.  Bradshaw  observed. 
^'  It  is  not  often  that  I  interfere  in  such 
matters,"  she  pursued  ;  "  but  if  you  take 
my  advice,  Peter,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  hm.' 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?"  her  husband 
sharply  asked.  '^  I  have  known  the  father 
these  twenty  years,  and  his  character  has 
always  stood  high  for  integrity." 

^^  That  may  bs ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  son  will  not  bring  you  into  trouble. 
Yeu  know  he  has  caused  his  father  a 
great  deal  of  unhappincss  by  his  imprudence 
and  extravagance  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  like  rushing  into  rain  with  your  eyes 
open  to  have  any  connection  with  him." 

"  You  are  too  severe  upon  the  young 
man,  Martha,"  Mr.  Bradshaw  interposed, 
with  an  inflection  of  voice  which  indicated 
that  his  judgment  was  more  than  half  con- 
vinced by  her  argument.  *'  He  has  been  a 
little  extravagant  in  his  youth  ;  but  now  he 
has  sowed  his  wild  oats,  his  father  hopes  he 
will  settle  down  into  more  steady  habits." 

'^  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  &ther  should 
hope  so ;  but  not  that  you,  my  dear  Peter, 
should  depend  on  such  slender  foundations 
in  a  matter  wkiish  may  be  so  very  serious. 
Mv  own  observation,"  she  added,  '^  has 
led  me  to  remark  that  a  disobedient,  ex- 
travagant youth,  seldom  makes  a  steadyi 
persevering  man." 
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'^  Oh,  ;^ou  always  look  on  the  dark  side' 
of  the  picture,  Martha ;  you  are  always 
prognosticating  evil.  For  my  part,  I  lilte 
to  hope  the  best."  This  speech  was  ac- 
companied with  one  or  two  of  those  nervous 
movements  which  often  attend  unsound 
arguments ;  but  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  who  was 
really  much  concerned  at  the  new  step  of 
imprudence  bcr  husband  was  about  to  take, 
thought  it  right  to  be  more  than  usixilly 
tenacious  in  maintaining  her  ground.  All, 
however,  was  vain.  * '  Pshaw — stuff ! "  mut- 
tered Mr.  Bradshaw.  It  was  all  he  could  say, 
for  ho  had  not  even  a  lame  leg  to  stand  upon. 

Mr.  Peter  Bradshaw's  once  small  and 
comparatively  unpretending  concern  now 
assumed  the  more  substantial  appella- 
tion of  a  firmy  though  it  had  really  loss 
ground  for  so  doing :  and  fresh  placards 
and  advertisements  announced  ^Hhat  Messrs. 
Bradshaw  and  Smithson  would  now  be 
able  to  offer  the  pHblio  goods  of  superior 
quality  at  a  before  unheard-of  price."  But 
neither  the  plate-glass,  the  pu&ng,  nor  the 
partner,  had  the  desired  effect  of  enticing 
fresh  people  to  inspect  the  wares;  and 
many  of  those  who  had  been  regular  cus- 
tomers at  the  late  shop  in  Church  Street 
discontinued  dealing,  thinking  that,  in 
order  to  make  so  much  show,  the  articles 
must  really  be  inferior.  To  add  to  Mr. 
Bradahaw's  distress,  the  house  he  had  before 
occupied  did  not  let,  nor  did  it  seem  likely 
to  do  80  till  the  lease  had  expired,  owing 
to  its  being  in  want  of  a  thorough  repair. 

Just  at  this  period  tlie  attention  of  the 
family  was  called  to  an  affair  of  a  different 
nature.  Mr.  Bradshaw's  eldest  brother 
had  died  some  years  previously,  and  made 
bim  his  cx.'cutor,  and  also  the  guardian  of 
his  only  daughter.  The  interest  of  the 
money  was  to  bo  appropriated  to  the  young 
lady^s  board  and  education  till  slic  became 
of  age,  when  it  was  to  be  at  her  own  dispo- 
sal. Miss  Caroline  Bradshaw  had  been 
brought  up  at  a  boarding-school  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  London y  and  remained  there  after 
her  education  was  deemed  finished^  till 
within  a  few  months  of  the  expiration  of 
her  minority,  at  which  time  il  was  proposed 
by  her  uncle  that  she  should  take  up  her 
residence  in  his  house.  As  his  fair  ward 
had,  in  addition  to  a  pretty  face,  the  at- 
traction of  fil'teen  hundred  pounds,  Mr. 
Bradshaw  had,  during  those  few  months, 
seveial  overtures  for  her  hand ;  but,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  rival  candidates,  it  was  at 
length  discovered  that  Mr.  George  Smith- 
son,  who  waa  amongst  the  number,  was  the 


favored  individuaL  This  eiroamstanoff 
caused  Mrs.  Bradshaw  considerable  UDeasi- 
ness  Unhappily  for  her  own  prospects^ 
she  had  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  alie 
had  formed  eoncerning  the  jonBg  maft. 
She  foresaw  that  j^orerty  and  misery  mmt 
be  the  termination  of  the  career  he  wm 
pursuing,  and  she  trcmbkd  lost  her  nieoer 
should  be  involved  in  the  min  he  was  brin^ 
ing  upon  himself,  and  she  feared  on  them 
also.  She  made  several  appeals  to  her 
husband,  begging  him,  as  be  yalued  the 
happiness  of  liis  brother's  child,  to  waro 
her  of  the  precipice  on  which  she  stood  ; 
bat  he  was  deaf  to  her  pleadings.  *'  Care* 
line  is  old  enough  to  choose  a  hushand  for 
herself,  and  I  shan't  interfere  in  the  vaitX* 
ter,"  ho  on  one  occasion  angrily  returned. 
'^  I  would  not,  certainly,  have  any  hand  in 
making  up  the  match,  beeause  people  mighfe 
say  that  I  wanted  to  keep  her  money  in  my 
own  hands  for  the  use  of  the  irm ;  but  she 
shall,  certainly,  do  as  she  pleases. "  Thv 
wife  had  next  recourse  to  arguments  with 
the  young  lady  herself ;  but  Miss  Carolina 
thought  her  own  judgment  superior  in  sudi 
matters  to  that  of  her  good  aunt.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  then  tried  to  delay  a  union  whid» 
she  could  not  prevent.  She  represented  to 
her  husband  that  if  he  withhekl  his  consent 
for  twelve  months,  he  would  by  that  tim» 
see  how  the  young  man  conducted  himself 
in  the  connection  he  had  already  fomud 
with  the  family,  and  thus  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  there  mm 
any  prospect  of  happiness  for  his  nieee. 
Poor  Mr.  Bradshaw's  prejudiees  concemin|( 
the  superior  judgment  of  his  own  sex  oaa» 
a^ain  into  full  play.  He  was  angry  %%> 
what  he  termed  his  wife's  pertinacity  ift 
grouudloss  apprehensions,  and  persisted  in 
saying  ho  should  let  the  young  people  follow 
tliCir  own  couriso.  The  result  waSy  that 
Miss  Caroline  Bradshaw  became  Mrt« 
Smithson  on  tho  very  day  that  she  attained 
her  majority. 

Tho  young  couple  had  arranged,  thongb 
without  the  consent,  or  even  the  knowledge^ 
of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  to  invest  the  creator  part 
of  the  bride's  fortune  in  establi^ing  a  has!- 
ness  in  London.  The  faet  was,  that  &nith' 
son  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  sabordi-' 
nate  position  he  held  in  the  firm.  He, 
wanted  to  have  tiio  entire  management  ^ 
and,  above  all,  that  the  mcmey  should  pai» 
through  his  hands,  which  Mr.  Bradshaw 
had  hitherto  wisely  prevented.  A  propo» 
sal  to  spend  the  honeymoon  in  town  £d  not 
awaken  surprise  or  suspidon ;  but  this  wmp 
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the   preparatory  step   for   the  plan  being 
put  into  execution. 

Three  weeks  after  his  niece's  marriage, 
Mr.  Bradshaw  received  a  letter  from  his 
joung  partner,  stating  that  he  had  just  had 
the  offer  of  a  dashing  shop  in  Regent  Street 
on  very  advantageous  terms;  that  they 
■wished,  therefore,  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  liOndon,  instead  of  returning  to 
B :    and   that,  in   the   event  of   Mr. 


Bradshaw  approving  of  the  arrangement, 
he  and   his   beloved   Caroline  were  quite 
willing   that    the  profits    of    the   concern 
should  be  equally  shared  with  their  dear 
uncle.     All   he  desired   was,  he  said,    to 
have  the   superintendence  oi  the  London 
business  left  wholly  to  himself.     Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw, with  her  customary  penetration,  per- 
ceived that  this  was  likely  to  involve  them 
in  still  greater  trouble.     She  foresaw  that 
it  would  enable  Smithson  to  make  what  use 
ho  pleased  of  his  partner's  name;  and  now 
that  ho  was  removed  from  under  their  eye, 
it  was  likely  that  he  would  become  more 
improvident  and  reckless  than  ever.     She 
again  ventured  to  expostulate  with  her  hus- 
l)aud,    represi^ting   how   much    better    it 
would  be  to  dissolve  the  firm  at  once,  and 
ihus  save  himself  from  absolute  ruin.     Had 
this  advice  couic  from  any  other  quarter,  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  would  have 
seen  and  anknowlodired  its  wisdom.    Indeed, 
as  it  was,  he  had  his  misgivings;  but  the 
fact    of    its    being    urged    by    his    wife, 
was  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  pursue 
a  contrary  course.     The  result  was,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  a  few  months,  the  names 
of  Bradshaw  and  Smithson  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  amongst   the   list   of   bankrupts ; 
and  a  very   inconsiderable   dividend   had 
they  to  offer,  for  Smidison  liad  given  bills 
upon   the    credit    of   the    firm    to  a  large 
amount,  having  in  the  meantime  launched 
out  into  expenses  which  a  capital  of  five 
thousand,  instead  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
would  scarcely  justify.     Nor  was  this  all. 
He  had,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
formed  connections  with   several   dissolute 
joung   men,  who,   being   like   himself,   in 
want  of   sufficient   means  to  gratify  their 
extravagant  desires,   occasionally  had   re- 
oourse  to  fraudulent  acta  in  order  to  supply 
those  means.     This  was  discovered  just  at 
the  time  hh  commercial  affairs  were  finally 
settled ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  ily  tho  country,  leaving  his 
unhappy  wife  in  a  most  destitute  and  hope- 
less condition. 

Poor  Mr.  BraJ.haw  was  in  a  state  bor- 


dering on  insanity.  His  naturally  weak 
mind  sank  under  an  accumulated  load  of 
sufferings,  which,  in  spite  of  his  inordinate 
self-esteem,  he  could  not  but  feel  had  been 
brought  on  by  his  own  want  of  prudent  fore- 
thought. He  was  really  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  the  contemplation  of  the  misery 
in  which  it  had  involved  his  gentle  wife  and 
innocent  children  ;  his  niece's  distress,  too, 
and  consequent  illness,  gave  additional 
poignancy  to  the  stroke.  He  could  not  bat 
feel  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  part  of  a 
father  or  guardian  towards  her;  and  that 
her  prematare  death,  or  the  horrors  of  her 
future  life,  would  bo  alike  owing  to  this 
fact.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  the  only  person 
capable  of  action,  and  she  in  this  emer- 
gency displayed  an  energy  of  character 
whicn  was  little  expected,  but  which  could 
alone  be  of  any  avail  in  saving  her  family 
from  a  total  wreck.  Her  kind  and  ju- 
dicious treatment  of  the  unhappy  young 
wife  restored  her,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  to  some  measure  of  health ;  and  her 
prudent  counsel  then  induced  her  to  make 
an  effort  for  self-support,  by  means  of  the 
education  which  she  had  received.  The 
task  of  soothing  the  irritated  feelings,  and 
calming  the  perturbed  spirit  of  her  hus- 
band, was  less  easy ;  yet  this  she  in  time 
had  the  happiness  of  accomplishing.  Sho 
did  not,  it  must  be  told,  do  it  by  vaunting 
her  superior  judgment  and  forethought, 
aud  taxinor  him  with  beincr  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  whieh  had  befallen  them.  She 
did  not  even  \'aguely  allude  to  his  folly,  or 


to  her  having  foretold  the  event.  Sho 
merely  endeavored  to  show  him  that,  how- 
ever unprosperous  his  circumstances  might 
be,  her  affection  was  unchanged,  and  her 
desire  to  share  his  fortunes  unabated.  Sho 
bore  his  petulance  with  calmness,  and-  his 
only  half-subdued  pride  with  patience,  try- 
ing to  soften  the  rigor  of  their  present 
situation,  and  selecting  opportunities  for 
offering  wholesome  advice,  and  forming  ju- 
dicious plans  for  the  future.  Though  weak- 
minded  and  imprudent  in  the  extreme, 
Bradshaw  was  not  an  unprincipled  man. 
Notwithstanding  the  late  unhappy  affair, 
his  character  for  integrity  was  not  im- 
peached. Mrs.  Bradshaw,  therefore,  ad- 
vised that  they  should  return  to  their  late 
residence  in  Church  Street,  which  was  still 
untenanted,  and  recommence  business  on  a 
small  scale,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of 
their  former  customers  for  a  renewal  of 
their  favors.  She  went  on  to  say  that  she 
would  cheerfully  confine  the  household  ex- 
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pcnditure  witLm  tlio  limits  of  their  profits, 
whatever  they  might  be  ;  and  not  onty  so, 
but  proposed,  if  possible,  laying  aside  some 
portion  of  those  profits  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  at  least  a  part  of  the  debts  they  had 
themselves  incurred.  Bradshaw  listened, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  something 
like  complacency  to  this  prudent  counsel. 
He  was  too  well  satisfied  with  the  plan  to 
raise  even  an  objection  ;  and  though  his 
pride  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge 
it,  he  was  really  much  pleased  with  the 
part  she  had  taken  in  the  whole  matter. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  too  unostentatious  to  feel 
any  desire  for  commendation,  was  satisfied 
with  accomplishing  what  she  felt  to  be  right, 
though  she  would  certainly  have  been 
pleased  with  an  expression  of  approbation, 
and  she  immediately  set  about  the  necessary 
preparations  for  removal. 

B had,  for  nearly  a  century,  been 

one  of  those  quiet  country  towns  in  which 
the  only  variations  known  are  the  deaths  of 
the  elder  members  of  the  families,  and 
the  younger  ones  springing  up  into  their 
places — the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the 
alternations  of  day  and  night«  The  inhabit- 
ants had  gone  on  for  so  many  years  in  the 
same  routine  of  events,  that  they  looked 
upon  anything  which  prognosticated  ad- 
vancement as  an  absolute  evil.  This  state 
of  things,  however,  had  its  day,  and  also 
its  termination  ;  for  a  railway  was  just  at 
this  period  brought  so  near  to  the  place, 
that  it  was  deemed  ro.piirice  to  Lave  a  sta- 
tion there ;  and  such  a  circumstance  of 
course  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  exciting  a  desire  for  speculation. 
As  in  all  other  revolutions,  the  results  were 
various :  to  some  it  wrought  evil,  to  others 
good.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  pre- 
ponderance was  of  the  latter  ;  and  amongst 
those  individuals  who  benefited  was  Mr. 
Peter  Bradshaw.  His  small  unpretending 
shop  by  degrees  assumed  a  more  substan- 
tial and  stylish  appearance;  and  three  years 
subsequently  to  the  period  when  we  com- 
menced our  narrative,  at  which  time  hss 
lease  had  expired,  he  was  able  to  renew  it 
on  highly  advantageous  terms.  The  fact 
was  whispered,  and  not  without  some 
ground,  though  he  would  not  own  its  truth, 
that  he  on  this  occasion  consulted  his  wife 
regarding  the  length  of  time  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  one  evening  strolling, 
business  hours  being  over,  in  the  precincts 
of  the  railway  station,  amusing  himself  by 
watching  the  passengers  alight — some  look- 


ing anxiously  after  their  In^ggp^t 
greeted  by  beloved  and  familiur  faces, 
others  seemingly  lonely,  tatd  with  Ihile  of 
worldly  wealth  to  look  after — when  a  BxtAffi 
rap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  hearty  ^*  How 
do  yon  do,  my  old  friend.?"  froni  a  Toice  the 
tones  of  which  were  not  nnknown  to  him^ 
aroused  him  from  his  contemplations,  and 
he  the  next  moment  recognisea  the  foatorev 
of  an  old  schoolmate.  ^^  Bradshaw,  mj 
dear  fellow !"  exclaimed  the  trareller,  now 
bending  to  seize  him  by  the  hand,  and 
shaking  it  with  earnestnesti ;  ^'  Pm  glad  to 
see  you — glad  to  see  yon;  on  my  word,  this 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

'^  It  is  so  on  my  part  as  well  as  on  jonrs, 
my  good  friend,"  our  hero  returned,  Burrey- 
ing  with  a  pleased  expression  the  almost 
gigantic  form  of  his  quondam  play-fellow. 

*^  I  lost  Bight  of  you  when  I  settled  in 
London,"  the  traveller  resumed  ;  *'  hnt 
I've  often  thought  of  you.  Wo  nsed  to  he 
cronies  at  school,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  Bradshaw  rejoined,  with  a  Terr 
undignified  '*  he — he — he  !"  **  Yon  nsed 
to  fight  my  battles,  correct  all  my  ezerdBOS, 
and  work  my  sums,  for  I  never  had  niiidi 
taste  for  such  things." 

'*  No,  nor  ability  neither,"  thought  his 
auditor;  but  he  loved  his  little  prot^; 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  having  alwayslookea 
up  to  him  as  a  protector  and  friend,  aad 
was  really  pleased  with  having  met  him  again. 

'^  Come  home  and  take  supper  with  raB* 
and  I'll  introduce  you  to  my  good  lady," 
Bradshaw  continued.  ^'  I've  been  an  nn- 
lucky  wight,  but  Vm  getting  on  pretty  oom- 
fortably  now.     How  has  the  world  treated 


;« 


you 

^^  Oh,  I've  managed  at  least  to  avoid 
failure  ;  but  I'll  accept  of  your  kind  inritar 
tion  when  I've  secured  a  bed  at  the  inn, 
and  then  we'll  make  mutual  revelations.^ 

'^  Make  our  house  your  home  for  the 
night,"  exclaimed  the  draper:  ^^we  ean 
find  you  a  bed ;  and  I  see,"  glandng  at  the 
carpet-bag  his  friend  held  in  his  hand — *^  I 
see  you  have  your  luggage  with  yon.  Lei 
us  go  home  at  once." 

^^  But  are  you  sure  that  my  stay  will  not 
be  deemed  an  intrusion  bv  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw .^"  the  traveller  hesitatingly  interpos- 
ed ;  adding,  ^Mt  is  not,  I  know,  always 
agreeable  to  ladies  to  perform  the  rites  of 
hospitality  for  a  stranger,  without  any  pre- 
vious intimation  of  a  visit." 

*'  Mrs.  Bradshaw  never  thinks  of  oppos- 
ing anything  /  do  or  say,"  the  littk  maB 
pompously  returned. 
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"  Indeed !" 

"  I  wouldn't  allow  it;  and,  to  do  her 
justice,' '  he  pursued,  "  she  never  showed 
any  inclination  to  dispute  my  authority.  All 
the  complaint  I  can  make  of  her  is,  that  she 
is  a  little  too  forward  with  her  advice  some- 
times. But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  matter ;  she'll  make  you  wel- 
come, I  promise  you.  I  never  yet  knew 
her  look  black  upon  a  guest,  let  mo  in- 
vite him  when  1  would." 

*'  You  seem,  my  good  friend,  to  have 
been  lucky  in  your  choice  of  a  wife  at  all 
events,"  the  traveller  observed  ;  "  and  your 
description  of  your  home  is  so  inviting,  that 
I  cannot  resist  the  very  strong  inclination 
I  have  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  offer." 

"  That's  just  what  I  wanted  you  to  do. 
I'm  not  a  man  for  unmeaning  compli- 
ments," cried  Bradshaw  ;  and  as  he  spoke, 
bo  with  some  difficulty  linked  his  arm  with- 
in that  of  his  companion,  and  bustled 
towards  his  dwelling.  "  Are  you  married, 
Rawlins  .'"  he  abruptly  asked  after  a  brief 
pause. 

"  Oh  yes,  I've  been  married  these  seven 
years." 

*'  Then  I  shrewdly  guess  that  you  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  lot  your  wife  get  the 
upper  hand :  is  it  so  ?" 

''  You're  quite  mistaken  there,  my 
friend.  My  idea  of  happiness  in  married 
life  is  for  man  and  wife  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  to  have  no  upper  hand  in  the  matter." 

"  Oh — oh !  that  is  your  opinion,  is  it  r 
Well,  I  can't  say  it  is  mine.  I  could  nev- 
er live  with  a  woman  who  did  not  allow  me 
to  be  master." 

''  Nor  I,  my  friend  ;  but  then  I  would, 
at  the  same  time,  allow  her  to  be  mistress." 

"  Then  you  are  under  female  rule,  after 
all,  Rawlins?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  I  am  under  female 
influence." 

The  friends  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  the  cheerful  smile 
which  sat  upon  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  counte- 
nance, when  told  by  her  husband  that  he 
had  brought  home  a  guest  for  the  night, 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  she  set  about 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  accommo- 
dation, clearly  indicated  that  the  draper's 
statements  were  perfectly  correct.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  lady  gave  the  gentlemen  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  unrestrained  confi- 
dence. Rawlins  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  tell  his  talc  if  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  been 
present,  but  poor  Mr.  Bradshaw  never 
could  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  his  late 


failure  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife.  The 
shrewd  reader  may  possibly  ^ve  a  broad 
guess  for  what  reason,  but  it  was  unao- 
knowledged  even  to  himself.  Rawlins,  at 
the  request  of  his  host,  related  his  story 
first ;  but  as  it  was  void  of  interest,  except^ 
ing  to  those  who  had  a  personal  regard  for 
him,  wo  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  the 
recital. 

"  My  narrative  is,  you  see,  very  barren 
of  incident,"  he  observed  as  he  concluded. 
'^  I  have  had  no  hairbreadth  escapes ;  no 
sudden  reverses ;  no  accounts  of  being  drag- 
ged to  a  prison  either  for  my  own  or  any  one 
else's  debts  ;  and  now,  shall  I  tell  you  what 
has  been  the  key  to  my  prosperity  ?" 

"  Why,  you've  been  a  fortunate  fellow, 
that's  all ;  you  always  were  so ;  you  never 
got  into  the  scrapes  that  I  did  when  you 
were  a  boy." 

''  Fortune  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
my  friend,"  Rawlins  exclaimed.  "  The  se- 
cret of  my  success  is  this — I  made  choice  of 
a  good  partner ;  and" 

"Ah,  you  were  lucky  there  at  all  events," 
Bradshaw  interposed.  '^  My  partner  has 
been  my  ruin." 

Rawlins  looked  up  in  astonishment. 
"  What,  that  quiet,  gentle-looking  woman  ?" 
he  remarked.     "  VVhy,  I  thought" 

"  She !  No,  I  don't  mean  her :  I  mean 
the  partner  I  took  into  mv  concern." 

Rawlins  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  blun- 
der. '^  I  beg  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  pardon  a 
thousand  times,"  he  said ;  ^'  but  my  good 
fellow,  I  was  alluding  to  my  wife  when  I 
spoke  of  my  partner.  I  havo  had  no  other 
partner,  I  have  needed  none." 

^'  I  took  a  young  man  into  my  business 
because  he  brought  in  a  thousand  pounds^ 
but  he  turned  out  a  sad  rogue." 

"  Ah,  I  had  no  such  inducement,"  Raw-- 
lins  interposed.  "  I  selected  a  partner  with 
good  sense  and  good  principles  ;  that  was  of 
more  value  than  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
the  secret  of  my  success,  my  nriend,  is  my 
having  made  use  of  these  qualifications,  and 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  her." 

The  little  draper  looked  somewhat  dis- 
concerted, and  glanced  quickly  round  to  ob- 
serve if  Mrs.  Bradshaw  were  within  hearing. 

"  Pshaw  !"  ho  pettishly  exclaimed  ; 
"  you've  been  a  fortunate  fellow^  that's  the 
upshot  of  the  matter." 

"  I  tell  you  once  more,  my  good  friend, 
that  fortune  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but 
wo  won't  get  into  a  dispute.  Let  me  hear 
your  story ;  I  fancy  it  has  more  interest 
than  mine." 
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Bradshaw  was  not  sorry  to  change  the 
subject,  and  putting  on  a  very  dolorous  as- 
pect, he  commenced  his  woful  tale.  Hap- 
py would  he  have  been  had  Rawlins  allow- 
ed him  to  proceed  without  interruption ; 
but,  as  the  poor  little  draper  thought,  some 
evil  genius  possessed  him,  and  induced  him 
to  make  occasional  queries,  which  were  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  answer.  These  were — 
*'  But  what  did  your  wife  say  to  this  ?" 
"  What  did  Mrs.  Bradshaw  advise  .^" 
"  Surely  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  more  quick- 
sighted  ?"  *'  Women  are  good  advisers  in 
such  cases,"  &c.  The  poor  man  got  more 
nervous  than  ever  when  obliged  to  confess 
that  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  opposed  his  taking 
the  new  shop  and  the  long  lease  ;  that  she 
did  object  to  young  Smithson  as  a  partner  ; 
and  that  she  had  done  her  utmost  to  pre- 
vent his  niece's  marriage ;  but  he  made  an 
attempt  to  get  out  of  the  raillery  which, 
though  not  very  quicksightcd  himself,  he 
could  not  but  foresee  would  follow,  by  la- 
menting that  he  had  been  born  under  such 
an  unlucky  planet. 

"  The  planets  have  •  had  no  more  to 
do  with  your  disasters  than  I  have,  my  wor- 
thy friend,"  Rawlins  interrupted  him  by 
exclaiming ;  "  but  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of 
information  for  which,  if  you  make  good 
use  of  it,  you'll  thank  me  if,  at  the  end  of 
another  ten  years,  we  should  meet  again  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  long  before 
that !"  cried  Bradshaw. 

^^  I  hope  we  shall,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
you  will  thank  me  for  the  information  when- 
ever you  see  me." 

"  Pray  what  may  it  be  ?" 

''  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  make  use  of  it 
without  a  little  reluctance,''  Rawlins  re- 
sumed ;  "  but  I'm  confident  that  the  result 
will  fully  recompense  you  for  the  effort  it 
may  cost  you.  It  is  this,  my  friend : — All 
your  misfortunes  have  arisen  from  your 
having  pursued  a  course  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  which  I  have  taken :  that  is, 
from  your  having  scorned  the  counsel  of  your 
wife."  Poor  Bradshaw  at  that  moment 
wished  his  old  schoolmate  anywhere  but 
where  he  was ;  still  he  made  no  remark. 

"  Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  good 
fellow,"  Rawlins  proceeded,  "  we  lords  of 
the  creation  are  apt  to  plume  ourselves  on 
a  superiority  we  do  not  possess.  Wo  give 
the  ladies  credit  for  affection,  gentleness, 
kindness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we 
fancy  that  all  the  intelligence,  good  sense, 
and  sagacity  are  thrown  into  our  scale — 
that  is,  our  pates.     I  had  au  early  oppor- 


tunity of  observing  this.  My  fatiher  and  « 
twin  brother  were  partners  in  bnsineai,  and 
occupied  adjoining  houses.  Thej  married, 
and  commenced  the  world  together,  uid 
were  as  alike  in  character  as  in  age.  They 
were  upright,  well-meaning  men,  and  were) 
in  consequence,  much  esteemed ;  but  they 
both  held  the  lordly  views  of  which  I  spoke. 
My  father,  happily  for  his  family,  made  a 
wise  choice  in  his  partner  for  life ;  but  there 
his  wisdom  ended  :  he  scorned  to  make  use 
of  her  good  sense  and  judgment,  supposing, 
like  you,  that  women  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sulted in  any  matters  beyond  the  household 
economy.  My  uncle  was  less  happy  in  his 
selection.  Ho  married  a  giddy,  thoughtless 
woman.  Still  had  he  treated  her  with  con- 
fidence, and  showed  her  that  ho  considered 
she  had  an  equal  interest  with  himself  in  hiB 
commercial  success,  he  might  possibly  have 
corrected  her  thoughtlessness  ;  but  as  this 
was  not  the  case,  she  was  always  carrying  on 
some  petty  deception,  which  wholly  de- 
stroyed their  original  peace.  I  learned  a 
valuable  lesson,  however,  from  their  ezpeii- 
Thinks  1  to  myself,  when  I  marry, 


ence. 


I'll  have  a  wife  I  can  trust,  and  then  I 
will  trust  her.  She  shall  see  that  I  expect 
her  to  take  an  interest  in  my  wellbeing  in 
everything.  She  shall  be  my  confidant  iu 
every  aflfair  relating  to  my  interest  or  my 
feelings  ;  and  she  shall  have  no  temptation 
to  deceive  me,  because  she  shall  not  have 
any  cause  to  complain  that  I  am  ungener- 
ous. Well,  I  put  these  resolves  into  prac- 
tice, and  it  has  fully  answered  my  expect*- 
tions.  Depend  upon  it,  my  friend,"  he 
concluded,  perceiving  his  companion  was 
lost  in  a  fit  of  musing — "  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  happiness  in  the  marriage  state 
without  mutual  confidence.  The  more  a 
woman  is  trusted,  the  more  she  will  feel 
that  the  interests  of  her  husband  are  her 
own ;  and  1  believe  that  extravagant,  mis- 
managing wives,  arc  more  frequently  made 
so  by  the  want  of  this  confidence  than  by 
any  other  circumstance." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  followed 
by  a  little  handmaid  with  a  well-cooked  sa- 
vory supper,  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation, 
also  to  poor  Bradshaw^s  reverie ;  and  in 
performing  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  his 
friend,  he  forgot,  or  at  least  pardoned,  his 
telling  him  a  truth  which  no  one  had  ever 
had  the  moral  courage  to  tell  him  before. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  ere  the  two 
friends  again  met,  and  then  it  was  by  the 
same  fireside,  though  the  room  they  oc- 
cupied contained  many    uscfol  and  oma- 
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mental  artioles  which  it  bad  not  done  at 
the  former  lucetiug.  Mrs.  Bradijhaw  being 
present  the  {rreater  part  of  the  evening, 
KaniiDH  conld  not  allude  to  the  subject  of 
tlicir  last  conversation ;  hut  he  thought, 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  present,  that  there 
was  some  improvement  in  the  tjuarter  where 
he  most  desired  it.  At  length  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  whispering  a  word  in  Brad- 


Bhav'i  ear ;  but  oa  it  was  a  whisper,  and 
only  heard  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
spoken,  wo  cannot  De  expected  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  it.  The  answer  of 
the  little  draper  will,  however,  possibly  elu- 
cidate the  mystery.  Itwaethia:  "I've not 
forgotten  it,  my  good  fellow  ;  I've  not  for- 
gotten your  prophecy,  and  1  can't  help  ful- 
filling it.     Thank  ye— thank  ye  !" 


NATURE'S  NOBILITY. 


Room  for  a  noble  man  lo  pass ! 
In  cusllv  robes  1  in  Irappinga  gay  1 
A  Tup  Irickeil  oul  belbre  ihe  glasa  1 
No !  clad  in  wber  grey ; 

A  noblemaa  in  keait  is  he, 
Wiih  mind  fur  his  nobiliiy. 

Hi 


virtue  siroBg, 
bearl  with  candor  bright ; 
Which  gold  bribes  not  lo  what  is  wrong, 

Nor  bliods  lo  what  is  right. 
The  patent  of  his  courtly  race,— 
Behold  it  in  bis  op?D  Ihce. 

Ue  cringes  not  on  those  above. 
Nor  trarai)les  on  the  woim  below ; 
M i.f  fortunes  can nui  cuol  his  love, 
Or  flattciy  inalie  it  grow; 

Aa  is  the  magnet  to  the  steet. 

He  envies  not  the  deepest  sage ; 
He  Bcoih  not  at  the  meanest  wighl ; 
And  all  (he  war  ihat  he  doth  wage 

Is  in  the  cause  of  rigcht ; 
For  broad  estate,  and  waving  land, 
He  has  thf  poor  man's  willing  band. 

He  is  not  rich,  and  ycl,  indeed, 

Has  wealth;  nor  poor,  his  slock  though  small 

Not  rich,  he  gives  so  much  lo  need. 

Not  poor,  for  on  him  fall 
Such  blessings  from  relieved  distress, 
To  crown  his  path  with  happiness. 

Room  for  a  lord,  yc  truckling  ctew. 

Who  ronnd  cai^li  s  great  ones  fawn  and  wind ; 

Pall  back !  and  gaze  on  something  new : — 

A  lord,  at  Ica^t  in  mind- 
That  bravest  work  in  nature's  plan, 
An  upright,  iJuUpeniteiU  mon. 


LIFE. 

B7   ERREST  lOSca. 

BisDs  above  me,  flowers  around  me, 
Forest-lights  so  golden  green : 

LlkeachsiD  the  glory  bound  me, 
Like  Bchainihe  tranquil  scene, 

Calml]'  past  me,  gently  sighing, 
Flowed  the  river  silvery  blue, 

Ever  hieing— ever  flying, 
Till  1  longed  to  wander  too. 


Lingered  on  the  level  ' , 

-  As  on  llp«  of  syrens,  smiling. 
At  the  ihongni  of  distant  graves. 

To  the  measure  of  their  playing 
Danced  a  barque  upon  their  flow 

Like  a  water- lily,  sway  ins 
To  and  fro  and  to  and  bo. 

On  the  luring  waters  riding. 
On  and  on  it  floated  Eax, 

Swiftly  glidingnor  abiding 
At  the  pleasicl  spots  I  passed. 

Wider  still  the  stream  was  growing, 
Fainter  still  appeared  the  shore; 


From  the  glade  I  lolt  bi 

Sadly  sighing,  dimly  dying 

On  a  melancholy  wind. 
Then  I  longed,  wilh  passion  burning',* 

Homeward,  homeward,  once  again  I 
Onward,  onward  I  unretuming, 

Sweeps  the  river  to  the  main  1 
Ocean  rises  up  before  me. 

Dim  and  vast  with  flood  and  foam ; 
Tell  me  where  thai  river  bore  me  1 

Tell  me  why  I  left  m;  bomal 
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HOW   MAY   WAS   FIRST   MADE. 
Prom  the   Pbetiad  Language  of  Fhwen, 

BT  THOMAS  MILLER,  THE  BASKETMAKIR. 

As  Spring  upon  a  silver  cloud 

Lay  )ooinng  on  the  world  below, 
Watching  the  breezes  as  they  bowed 

The  buds  and  blossoms  to  and  fro, 
She  saw  the  fields  with  Hawthorns  walled ; 

Said  Spring,  "  New  buds  I  will  create." 
She  to  a  Flower-spirit  called, 

Who  on  the  month  of  May  did  wait, 
And  bade  her  fetch  a  Hawthorn  spray. 
That  she  might  make  the  buds  of  May. 

Said  Spring,  "  The  grass  looks  green  and  bright. 

The  Hawthorn  hedges  too  are  green, 
I'll  sprinkle  them  with  flowers  of  light, 

Such  stars  as  earth  hath  never  seen ; 
And  all  through  England's  girded  vales. 

Her  steep  hill-sides  and  haunted  streams, 
Where  woodlands  dip  into  the  dales, 

Where'er  the  Hawthorn  stands  and  dreams, 
Where  thick-leaved  trees  make  dark  the  day, 
ril  light  each  nook  with  flowers  of  May. 

''  Like  pearly  dew-drops,  white  and  round, 

The  shut  up  birds  snail  first  appear. 
And  in  them  oe  such  fragrance  found 

As  breeze  before  did  never  bear ; 
Such  as  in  Eklen  only  dwelt. 

When  angels  hovered  round  its  bowers, 
And  long-haired  Eve  at  morning  knelt 

In  innocence  amid  the  flowers ; 
While  the  whole  air  was  every  way 
Filled  with  a  perfume  sweet  as  May. 

"  And  oft  shall  groups  of  children  come. 

Threading  their  way  through  shady  places, 
From  many  a  peaceful  English  home. 

The  sunshine  falling  on  their  faces ; 
Starting  with  merry  voice  the  thrush, 

As  through  green  lanes  they  wander  singing. 
To  gather  the  sweet  Hawthorn-bush, 

Which  homeward  in  the  evening  bringing. 
With  smiling  faces,  they  shall  sav, 
'  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  as  May.' 

<'  And  many  a  poet  yet  unborn 

Shall  link  its  name  with  some  sweet  lay. 
And  lovers  oft  at  early  mom 

Shall  gather  blossoms  of  the  May, 
With  eyes  bright  as  the  silver  dews, 

Which  on  me  rounded  May-buds  sleep ; 
And  lips,  whose  parted  smiles  diffuse 

A  sunshine  o'er  the  watch  they  keep,^ 
Shall  open  all  their  white  array 
Of  pearls,  ranged  like  the  buds^of  May." 

Spring  shook  the  cloud  on  which  she  lay, 
And  silvered  o'er  the  Hawthorn  spray,  ^ 
Then  showered  down  the  buds  of  May. 


THE  DYING  CHILD. 

BT  HANS  CBBIffTIAir    AITDCBIEM. 

Trandated  hj  MaryHamit, 

MoTHKR,  I'm  tired,  and  I  would  fain  be  deepiiigs 

Let  me  repose  upon  thy  bosom  seek : 
Bui  promise  me  that  thou  wilt  leave  off  weepingt 

Because  thy  tears  fall  hot  upon  my  cheek 
Here  it  is  cold :  the  tempest  raveth  madly  \ 

But  in  my  dreams  all  is  so  wondrous  night ; 
I  see  the  angel-children  smiling  gladly. 

When  from  my  weary  eyes  I  shut  out  light 

Mother,  one  stands  beside  me  now  I  and,  listen ! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  music's  sweet  accord  f 
See  how  his  white  wings  beautifully  glisten  I 

Surely  those  wings  were  given  him  by  our  Lord ! 
Green,  gold,  and  red  are  floating  all  around  me : 

Thejr  are  the  flowers  the  angel  scattereth. 
Shall  I  have  also  wings  whilst  life  has  bound  me  1 

Or,  mother,  are  they  given  alone  in  death  1 

Why  dost  thou  clasp  me,  as  if  I  were  going  t 

Why  dost  thou  press  thy  cheek  thus  unto  mine  f 
Thy  cheek  is  hot,  and  yet  thy  tears  are  flowing  : 

1  will,  dear  mother,  will  be  always  thine!  ^ 
Do  not  sigh  thus— it  marreth  my  reposing; 

And,  if  thou  weep,  then  must  I  weep  with  thee  I 
Oh,  I  am  tired — my  weary  eyes  are  closing : 

Look,  mother,  look,  the  angel  kiasethme  1 


From  theiPcople't  Joar»al. 

THE  HASTY  WORD. 

BY   AM  If  A  SATAOB. 

We  are  too  swift  to  judge  the  hasty  word, 

Called  forA,  may  be,  by  jarring  some  fine  chofd 

We  have  too  roughly  handled.    Swifter  we  iipeak 

Our  scornful  biUer  thoughts,  the  bloodlese  chedr 

May  fail  to  tell  how  keen  the  shaft  hath  been ; 

No  quivering  of  the  tutored  lip  is  seen 

To  tell  how  sure  the  vengeance,  but  the  heart  T— 

Could  we  but  raise  its  veil,  then  should  we  stacC. 

As  if  a  chamel-vault  revealed  its  store 

Of  liieless  forms,  in  trappings  that  they  wore 

Ere  death's  cold  care  had  claimed  them.     We 

should  hear 
Wailingsof  smothered  anguish,  though  no  tew 
May  tell  it  to  the  world,  sounding  amid 
The  forms  of  mournful  memories  that  lie  hid 
In  Time's  dark  treasure-house.     The  woridl — It 

hath 
Too  little  joy  upon  its  thorny  path. 
That  we  should  scorn  to  heed  another's  pain. 
Like  sunshine  through  the  sunmier-rain. 
Is  the  sweet  bond  of  kindness,  brightly  thrown 
On  life's  dark  clouds,  formine  a  heavenly ! 
And  fairest  in  the  stormiest  sky  appean, 
Weaving  a  web  of  beauty,  e'en  from  tean. 


Nt-noMtL  Songs  jnd  Moaic  OP  the  Sinvuns. 
— Wtien,  in  Ihe  winter  evening,  all  are  assembled 
around  [be  fire,  and  Ihc  women  are  enga^  with 
their  spinning,  a  sontt  is  struck  up  by  whomsoever 
happens  10  tnow  it  best.  The  old  men,  having 
grown-up  sons,  and  being  excused  from  liard  labor, 
recite  these  songs  to  Ibeir  gandchiJdren,  who  field 
themselves  with  delight  lo  the  impressions  through 
which  they  receive  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Even  (he  Igumens  of  the  cloister  do  not 
deem  it  derogatory  to  sing  lo  the  gusle.  But  the 
performance  has  more  of  the  chunuaer  of  recitation 
than  of  singing:  (he  munoiotious  sonnd  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  has  but  one  string,  falls  in  only  at  the 
end  of  the  verse. 

In  the  mountains— where  men  are  of  sitnpler 
habits,  lofiier  in  stature,  and  of  ruder  naltire — we 
hear  heroic  songs,  invariably  of  Ave  trochees,  and 
th«  filed  pause  afler  the  second  loot ;  tind  almost 
every  line  is  in  itself  a  complete  nenlcnce.  Tbe 
lower  we  come  down  towards  the  Danube  and  the 
Save,  and  the  closer  together  we  find  the  villages— 
the  race  of  men  is  more  polished,  more  friendly, 
and  also  smaller  in  sUiture  ;  and  the  gusle  becomes 
lewi  common ;  and — especially  as  an  accompani- 
ment for  dancing— the  love-soQS  prevails:  il  is 
more  flexible  and  flowing  than  other  songs  since  il 
adds  the  dactyl,  in  varied  modes,  to  the  trochee ;  btit 
fi  is  in  its  kind  equally  national. 

In  thu  more  numerous  assemblies,  the  heroic  song 
prevails  ;  and  at  taverns  where  canl-playing  is  yet 
unknown,  it  constitutes  the  nrincipal  entertainment ; 
the  singer  is  he  who  has  fii^  taken  the  gusle  into 
his  hand,  and  who  is  be^it  able  to  accompany  it  wiih 
his  voice.  At  the  lestivals  and  assemblies  near  the 
cloisters,  parties  aland  forwanl  who  have  devoted 
Ihemselvea  exclusively  to  singing— including  the 
blind;  who,  however— especially  in  Servia— are  of- 
tener  singers  than  composers  of  songs.  Men  of  real 
poetic  taleni,  like  Philip  Wishnitseli  fVom  Bmnia, 
are  occasionally  met  with,  who  collect  a  circle 
around  Ihem,  and  often  move  their  audience  to 

Nor  have  those  Servians  who  have  gone  over  to 
Islamism  been  able  to  subdue  their  affection  for 
poesy.  Christians  and  Mahometans  frequently 
bave  the  same  heroic  song;  the  only  diffference  be- 
ing that  each  claims  the  victory  for  the  adherents  to 
his  own  faith.  The  chiefs,  though  they  would  not 
lake  tian  in  the  song  listen  lo  il  wdh  delight; 
and  in  Sarajewo,  they  once  induced  the  kadi  to  li- 
berate a  Christian   prisoner,   merely  bccaaae  his 


songs  pleojed  thetn.  The  difference  In  religion  is 
overcome  by' poesy:  it  trniles  the  whole  race — it 
lives  tbroaghoul  the  nation.  The  mountains,  where 
the  herdsman  tends  his  cattle  ;  Ihe  plains  on  which 
the  harvest  is  reaped  |  the  forest,  through  which  the 
traveller  makes  his  way-— all  resound  with  song; 
il  forms  an  accompaniment  to  busincHs  of  all  sorts, 
Whal,  then,  ore  the  subjects  of  these  strains,  which 
under  circnmstances  so  infinitely  varied,  are  Ihna 
interwoven  with  life,  while  they  are  almost  uncoD> 
sciously  raised  above  it  1 

What  man  strongly  feels  he  naturally  seeks  to  ex- 
press. Here,  where  no  external  model  presents  it- 
self, Ihe  inward  spiritual  existence,  from  which  ell 
our  thoughts  and  actions  proceed,  is  manifeaied  by 
words,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  originality.  In 
the  light  of  innate  thought,  which  is  tbe  spirit  of 
life,  poetry  conceives  its  ideas,  and  reproduces  [hem 
true  to  nature,  but  in  purer  and  more  abstract 
forms;  at  once  individual  and  symbolical. 

Servian  song  discloses  Ibe  domestic  life  of  the 

Dile ;  it  pays  due  honor  to  tbe  hnsbandman,  "who 
black  hands  but  eats  white  bread  ;"il  loves  to 
dwell  with  fondness  on  the  old  man  with  venerable 
Sowing  beard,  whose  soul,  when  he  leaves  the 
earthly  temple  of  his  God,  has  become  pure  as  elber, 
or  the  breath  of  a  flower;  but  it  most  Iniuriatcs  in 
those  affections  which  eialt  the  worth  of  a  family 
and  maintain  it  in  integrity  and  honor. 

The  singer  delights  lo  speak  of  the  maiden  Id  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  gaily  participating  in  every 
gentle  spon ;  he  syn»pathizes  with  ber  growing  af- 
tection  when  she  fitst  becomes  aware  of  its  eiiil- 
ence,  and  confides  it  only  lo  the  garland  thai  sha 
throws  into  the  bnx^ ;  tracing  its  progt«M  lo  the 
time  when  she  confesses  lo  the  youth  Ihatgtizing 
upon  him  she  had  grown  np  graceful  inhisMght} 
and  on  lotheblissf^  period  of  their  union,  wbicE  be 
pictures  in  strains  of  surpassing  sweetness.  CkuiD- 
ing  picture,  sweetly  limned,  on  the  light  bnckgrouut 
of  a  landscape, — Rant^l  Hiilory  of  Serma. 

Elicitiko  is  Inn. — Two  Dutchmen  living  oi>- 
poiite  each  other,  who  had  been  tat  many  years  m 
the  habit  of  smoking  \/j  their  door^ides  m  silence, 
at  length  broke  forth  in  Ihe  following  diaJogae  :— 
"  What  son  of  wedder  yon  Ibink  it  will  be  to-day, 
neighbor!"  The  other  after  two  or  three  ha«y 
poffa:  "Well,  I  don't  know;  whal  sort  of  wedder 
you  think  it  will  tje."  The  nrst,  somewhat  nettled : 
"Iiink  it  will  be  wedder  asyon  llnic  it  will  he." 
The  other,  Bcquieacingly :  "  Well,  I  tink  m  Um ."     ' 
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A  NlOUT    ON   THB  SU0RI;:S  OF   HllfDUSTAN. — We 

came  to  anchor,  on  the  third  morning  alter  quitting 
Kedgeree,  under  the  walls  of  Fort  William,  and 
found  H.  M/s  3d  Dragoons  encamped  on  the  glacis. 
About  lour  in  the  alteriioon,  the  heat  having  consid- 
erably abated,  we  disembarked  and  marched  into 
the  i:  ort,  where  quarters  hail  been  provided  for  our 
men,  though  none  for  the  officers,  as  the  brigade- 
major  intbrmed  us,  at  the  same  time  stating,  that  as 
a  dill'ereuce  of  opinion  existed  on  that  subject  be- 
lwv.'en  himself  and  the  fort-major,  we  must  wait 
until  he  (of  the  Glueeu's)  had  crattil y  o\'ercomc  him 
(of  the  cuinpany's),  and  induced  the  latter  individual 
to  house  us.  There  is  an  old  proverb  about  a  man 
between  two  stools  being  likely  to  come  to  the 
ground,  which  was  fully  illustrated  in  our  case,  for, 
both  01'  our  supports  for  a  night*s  rest  in  Fort  Wil- 
liam having  given  way,  we  came  to  the  earth, 
though  fortunately  inthetcnis  of  the  3d  Dragoons, 
immediately  under  the  wails  of  the  fort,  where  our 
fall  was  kindly  broken  by  cloaks  spread  on  the 
ground  to  receive  us.  I  was  composmg  myself  to 
sleep  as  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, when  suGdenly  a  volley  of  screams,  as  though 
proceeding  from  the  lungs  of  ten  thousand  demons, 
caused  me  to  >lart  on  my  feet,  supposing  the  camp 
lo  have  been  invaded  by  the  infernal  regions.  My 
host,  lying  in  the  omxwite  recess  of  the  lent,  licing 
a  man  of  some  days'  experience,  bogged  me  noi  to 
disturb  myself,  as  it  was  only  the  jackals.  "  Only 
the  jackals  P'  but  they  are  pretty  nearly  enough  to 
murder  sleep,  I  thought,  as  I  laid  down  to  await 
the  cessation  of  their  intolerable  howls.  Silence  at 
length  ensued,  and!  was  jasi  falling  asleep,  when  a 
low  gurgling  noise  arose  close  to  my  ears,  and  con- 
tinued with  the  most  monotonous  regularity:*'  Good 
heaven !"  I  cried,  after  litieniug  intently  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, ''  ihat  must  come  from  the  diabolical  bandi- 
coots, ol  whicli  1  have  oflen  heard  from  old  Indians." 
I  drew  my  sword  and  awaited  ihuir  advance  in  a  vio- 
lent [KTspiraiion,  for  1  have  an  in*uperablL*  abhor- 
rence to  the  whule  rat  tribe  ;  but  tliey  had  no  inten- 
tion ol  coming  to  close  quarters.  No,  their  cursed 
pipes  sounded  llie  advaucc,  unheeded  by  the  main 
iKxl}'.  My  enemies,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  be 
mustering ;  tur  the  gurgle  was  taken  up  by  a  rein- 
furcemeni  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tent,  inter- 
rupted occasionally  by  a  low,  muttering  sound: 

Jamjaiii  effieaoi  do  loftnus  scientitt. 
"  I  submit;  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  through  this  in- 
terminable persecution,  and  a  man's  days  in  this  cli- 
w.pA^  irust  be  licccssarily  short  without  rest!*' 
J."h;H!  cxclaimeci,  a.-*  jMinpinj^pp,  I  thn^w  juy  cioak 
aside,  and  paced  the  tent  m  a  lievcr,  saluted  iucts- 
santlv  by  the  unearthly  gurgle.  My  friend  lay  on 
the  opiwsite  side ;  sleeping  as  calmly  as  if  there 
were  r>o  such  things  in  the  world  to  torture  us  as 
jackals  or  bandicoots.  The  morning  was  just  break- 
ing, and  i  stepped  out  ol  the  tent,  in  hope  of  being 
taken  for  a  ghost  by  the  jackals,  and  thus  retaliating 
by  fright  on  a  portion  of  my  enemies — when,  io ! 
the  veil  of  mystery  was  withdrawn,  and  there  sat 
iwo  Hindoos  smoking  the  pipe  of  the  country,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  hubble-bubble,  which 
noisy  instruments  I  had  mistaken  all  night  for  the 
bandicoots.  This  was  too  absurd,  1  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  which  awakened  my  friend,  who  hastily 
joined  me,  when  I  relatetl  my  grievance.  Having 
silenced  the  smokers,  I  soon  enjoyed  the  rest  I  had 
almost  despaired  of  attain ing.-^3//i//«/l/  SkcUhiS 
by  a  Cavalry  Officer. 

Anontmous  Correspondkkce.— Of  all  detestable 
things  thi»  is  the  most  odious:— Friend  may  censure 


friend,  foe  may  vent  his  ^een,  bat  let  it  never  be 
done  under  the  cover  of  anonymoiiii  wrltfns. 
It  is  indeed  a  sneaking  world,  a  cownrdly  worM, 
for  it  kills  more  from  behini!  a  shelter  than  it  dan 
attack  in  the  open  plain :  but  what  dear  tiea  bevi^ 
either  been  sundered  or  loosened  by  this  fiend  m 
mischief;  what  hopes  of  love  blighted,  what  deedi 
of  charity  delayed,  what  virtues,  me  most  fgalliiy 
and  dignifying  to  human  nature,  sullied  \ff  thii 
foul  invisible  spirit  I  Friendships  over  whicn  timn 
could  exercise  no  control, — which  distance  or  pov- 
erty could  not  shake  or  alter, — have  been  forever 
chilled  by  suspicion,  or  completely  de8tro}'ed  bf 
anonymous  malice.  Neither  shall  CAeybewboUf 
guiltless  who  believe  these  secret  calumnjatora  of  a 
man's  character.  Truth  be  it  remembered,  lequiiei 
no  covert,  no  alteration  of  garb,  for  how  pomUy 
can  it  assume  a  lovelier  one  than  its  own  1  Bnrn^ 
then,  these  unauthorised  epistles ;  look  for  the  si^ 
nature  before  you  glance  at  the  matter:  and  thne 
this  enemy  of  truth  and  plain  dealing  (tor  sach  ia 
the  anonymous  correspondect)  will  be  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  pervert  innocence,  and  your  own  bosom 
will  still  have  die  satisfaction  of  thinking  well  of 
those  friends  and  neighbors  whom  this  demon  of 
mischief  would  destroy. —  Walter  Kemp. 

ExTRAoamNARY  Trek. — We  regret  to  state  that 
during  a  late  heavy  storm  a  portion  of  the  Ikmed 
lime-tree  at  Neustadt,  in  Wirtembergi  was  blowa 
down  by  the  wind  which  prevailed.  This  tree^  whkh 
was  planted  more  than  500  years  ago,  is  thuty-alz  • 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  the  twelve 
main  branches  of  tliis  gigantic  trunk  were  as  thick 


i  as  oak  trees,  being  more  than  six  feet  in 
I  rence.    I'hese  twelve  branches,  thickly  covered  wilh 
foliage,  formed  a  circumference  of  about  460 
and  rested  upon  415  props,  which,  since  the 
i  1551,  were,  for  the  most  part,  set  np  by  nc " 
J  bishops,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.     The 
trunk  of  this  once  majestic  tree  is  now  standing,  a  .    i 
mournful  wreck  of  its  ancient  beauty.-^ZfirrrpM^'  r  ^ 
JMcrcury,  * , 


Roman    Rrmains. — In   digging    the 
for  the  Railway  terminus  at  8t.  Leonard's,  Perth,  m.^ 

Quantity  of  human  bones  and  stone  coffins  have  bCea. 
iscovcred.  Urns  of  burnt  clay,  some  of  them  OOB* 
tain ing  ashes,  were  found;  and  the  ytnih  BrUtuk 
Miul  informs  us,  that  a  Roman  Road,  numy  feit 
below  the  prc-sent  surface  and  immediately  beneath 
a  deep  bed  of  clay,  has  also  been  brought  to  Ugllt. 
Thestnmg  Roman  stations  and  desperate  battles  in 
these  pat  Is  have  leli  >':allcred  relics  of  evenrkfnd 
and  vestiges  of  their  ancient  works,  such  as  the  in- 
teresting camp  at  Ardoch,  all  over  the  country. 

Statistics  op  Pauperism. — The   population  0^ 
Sweden  amounts  to  about  3,500,000  souls,  and  has 


lecli^ly,  17;  although  in  England  separately  there 
\  are  only  lO.  In  France,  the  number  of  ibondlinn 
'  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state  was,  in  18U, 
123,391,  demanding  an  annual  outlay  of  6.707^8S9£ 
1^.,  or  54f  Gc.  a  head.  In  Parii  the  charitaUe  ea- 
tablishmenls  ail'ivrd  relief  to  95,000  paupers.  At 
Berlin  the  number  of  mendicants  has  become 
doubled  between  \9r^  and  I&IG;  the  number  of 
families  in  that  capital  supported  by  charily  lias 
increased  from  12,090  to  3,415.  In  London  it  is 
computed  t!iat  there  are  25,000  penons  who  daily 
practi^e  mendicity  or  robbery. 


